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PREFACE. 


fT^HIS  volume  is  designed  to  meet  the  popular  demand  for  a  book  of 
JL  reliable  and  authentic  information  touching  our  every  day 
pursuits  and  requirements.  It  belongs  to  a  class  of  publications  of  a 
cyclopedic  character  that  are  not  only  a  very  great  desideratum  but 
an  unquestioned  necessity  in  an  age  like  the  present, — marked,  as  it 
is,  by  a  constantly  expanding  spirit  of  invention,  progress,  innovation, 
general  enlightenment,  and  humane  achievement,  the  record  of  which 
is  found  in  a  wide  and  diverse  literature. 

It  has  been  truly  said,  "Of  the  making  of  books,  there  is  no  end"; 
nor  is  it  desirable  that  there  should  be.  The  thing  that  is  desirable 
is,  that  the  books  we  are  compelled  to  own  should  be  the  best  of  their 
class — rich  repositories  to  which  we  can  repair  with  entire  confidence 
for  new  knowledge,  or  the  refreshing  of  that  which  may  have  lapsed 
through  some  trick  of  memory.  This  is  especially  true,  not  only  as  a 
matter  of  economy  in  time  and  energy,  but  because  of  the  utter  futility 
of  any  effort  on  our  part  to  keep  abreast  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
times,  and  the  practical  issues  that  concern  us,  in  any  other  way. 
"When  it  is  remembered  that  the  yearly  output  of  books  exceeds  30,000 
volumes,  and  that  the  reading  capacity  of  the  average  man  is  not 
more  than  3,500  in  a  lifetime,  even  though  he  devote  the  whole  of  his 
working  hours  to  the  task  of  reading,  the  necessity  and  wisdom  of 
properly  and  judiciously  epitomizing  that  knowledge  which  is  of  most 
avail  in  making  us  into  better  citizens  and  more  intelligent  beings,  is 
only  emphasized. 

The  present  work  is  confined  exclusively  to  those  departments  of 
knowledge  with  which  we  are  most  practically  jnd  vitally  concerned. 
Its  mission  is  to  convey  useful  and  general  information  to  all  classes 
of  readers,  and  incidentally  to  add  something  to  every  one's  store  of 
general  culture.  It  is  the  result  of  a  large  expenditure  of  labor, 
painstaking  care,  judicious  discrimination,  and  wide  research.  The 
material  included  has  been  drawn  from  numerous  sources  and 
authorities,  and  great  care  exercised  in  its  collation  so  as  to  exclude 
everything  of  doubtful  authenticity.  Obviously  the  grouping  of  related 
facts  into  Books  will  be  found  advantageous  for  quick  reference,  as 
well  as  in  giving  a  comprehensive  view  of  certain  fields  of  knowledge. 
The  topics  in  the  various  Books  are  not  meant  to  follow  any  specific 
order,  but  have  been  permitted  to  fall  in  line  in  such  fashion  as  seems 
most  likely  to  sustain  their  interest  for  the  general  reader.  This 
seeming  disorder  is,  however,  fully  met  by  a  complete  index,  both 
direct  and  indirect,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

The  points  that  have  been  steadily  kept  in  view  are,  conciseness, 
authenticity,  comprehensiveness,  range,  and  utility ;  and  in  these 
respects  it  is  believed  that  this  volume  occupies  a  niche  peculiarly 
its  own. 
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UNITED  STATES  OP  AMERICA. 
Constitution  and  Government* — A 

Congress  representing  the  thirteen  original 
colonies  declared  their  independence  of  Great 
Britain  July  4,  1776,  and  thereafter  each 
colony  was  known  as  a  State.  As  a  result  of 
the  war  with  Great  Britain,  the  latter  acknowl- 
edged the  independence  of  the  United  States 
November  30,  1782,  and  September  3,  1783, 
a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  at 
Paris.  The  government  of  the  United  States 
continued  under  the  Congress  provided  by  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  until  March  4, 1789, 
when  a  constitution,  which  had  been  adopted 
by  representatives  of  the  different  States  Sep- 
tember 17,  1787,  went  into  effect.  March  4, 
1789,  then,  is  the  date  of  the  inception  of 
the  present  constitutional  government  of  the 
American  Union. 

Ten  amendments  were  added  to  the  original 
Constitution  December  15,  1791 ;  the  eleventh 
amendment,  January  8,  1798;  the  twelfth 
amendment,  September  25,  1804  ;  the  thir- 
teenth amendment,  December  18,  1865 ;  the 
fourteenth  amendment,  July  28,  1868;  and 
the  fifteenth  amendment,  March  80,  1870. 
Amendments  proposed  by  the  Congress  must 
be  adopted  by  three  fourths  of  the  States, 
acting  through  their  legislatures. 

In  the  table  of  States  hereafter  given,  the 
date  of  the  adoption  of  the  original  Constitu- 
tion by  each  is  stated,  and  also  the  dates  of 
the  admission  of  States  subsequent  to  that 
time,  there  having  been  thirty-two  States 
admitted  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  whole  number  of  States  now  being 
forty-five. 

By  the  Constitution,  the  government  of  the 
nation  is  intrusted  to  three  separate  depart- 
ments, the  Executive,  the  Legislative,  and  the 
Judicial.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a 
President,  who  holds  his  office  during  the  term 
of  four  years,  and  is  elected,  together  with  a 
Vice-President  chosen  for  the  same  term,  in 
the  mode  prescribed  as  follows :  4  4  Each  State 
shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the  Legisla- 
ture thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of  electors, 
equal  to  the  whole  number  of  senators  and 
representatives  to  which  the  State  may  be 
entitled  in  the  Congress ;  but  no  senator  or  I 
representative,  or  person  holding  an  office  of 
trustor  profit  under  the  United  States,  shall  be 
appointed  an  elector."  The  practice  is  that 
in  every  State  the  electors  allotted  to  the  State 
are  chosen  by  direct  vote  of  the  citizens  on  a 
general  ticket,  on  the  system  known  in  France  | 


as  scrutin  de  liste.  The  Constitution  enacts 
that  "  the  Congress  may  determine  the  time  of 
choosing  the  electors,  and  the  day  on  which 
they  shall  give  their  votes,  which  day  shall  be 
the  same  throughout  the  United  States  "  ;  and 
further,  that  "no  person  except  a  natural- 
born  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  Constitu- 
tion, shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  President ; 
neither  shall  any  person  be  eligible  to  that 
office  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of 
thirty-five  years,  and  been  fourteen  years  a 
resident  within  the  United  States." 

Executive. — The  President  is  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  of  the 
militia  in  the  service  of  the  Union.  The  Vice- 
President  is  ex  officio  President  of  the  Senate  ; 
and,  in  case  of  the  death  or  resignation  of  the 
President,  he  becomes  the  President  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term.  The  elections  for 
President  and  Vice-President  are  at  present 
held  in  all  the  States  on  the  Tuesday  next  after 
the  first  Monday  in  November,  every  four 
years  ;  and,  on  the  4th  of  March  following,  the 
new  President-elect  assumes  office. 

By  a  law  approved  January  19, 1886,  in  case 
of  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  inability  of 
both  the  President  and  Vice-President,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  after  him,  in  the  order 
of  the  establishment  of  their  departments, 
other  members  of  the  Cabinet,  shall  act  as 
President  until  the  disability  of  the  President 
is  removed,  or  a  President  shall  be  elected. 
On  the  death  of  a  Vice-President  the  duties  of 
the  office  fall  to  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate,  who  receives  the  salary  of  the 
Vice-President.  The  party  in  the  majority 
usually  elects  a  President  pro  tempore  at  the 
beginning  of  each  term  of  Congress,  or  reor- 
ganization of  the  Senate,  who  acts  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  whenever  the  Vice-President 
is  absent. 

The  administrative  business  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  conducted  by  eight  chief  officers,  or 
heads  of  Departments,  denominated  44  Secre- 
taries," who  constitute  what  is  popularly 
known  as  the  44  Cabinet,"  although  there  is 
no  legal  or  constitutional  provision  for  that 
designation.  The  Secretaries  are  chosen  by 
the  President,  and  commissioned  by  him  after 
confirmation  by  the  Senate.  Each  Secretary 
presides  over  his  particular  department,  and 
acts  under  the  immediate  authority  of  the 
President.  Each  Secretary  receives  an  annual 
salary  of  18,000,  and  holds  office  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  President.    The  ~ 
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in  the  chronological  order  of  their  establish- 
ment, and  the  duties,  are  as  follows : 

Secretary  of  State. — The  Department  of  State 
is  charged  with  all  duties  appertaining  to  cor- 
respondence with  public  ministers,  American 
consuls,  and  representatives  of  foreign  powers 
accredited  to  the  United  States,  and  with 
negotiations  of  whatever  character  relating  to 
the  foreign  affairs  of  the  nation.  The  Secre- 
tary is  accorded  first  rank  among  the  members 
of  the  President's  Cabinet.  He  is  the  custo- 
dian of  treaties  made  with  foreign  states,  and 
of  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  He  grants 
and  issues  passports,  and  exequaturs  to  foreign 
consuls  in  the  United  States  are  issued  under 
his  supervision. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. — The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is  charged  with  the  management 
of  the  national  finances,  and  prepares  plans 
for  the  improvement  of  the  revenue  and  the 
support  of  public  credit.  He  controls  the 
plans  for  public  buildings,  the  coinage  and 
printing  of  money,  and  annually  submits  to 
Congress  estimates  of  probable  revenues  and 
disbursements  of  the  Government. 

Secretary  of  War. — The  Secretary  of  War 
performs  all  duties  relating  to  the  military 
service ;  he  has  supervision  of  the  United 
Slates  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  of  the 
national  cemeteries,  and  of  all  matters  relating 
to  river  and  harbor  improvements,  of  insular 
affairs,  the  prevention  of  obstruction  to  navi- 
gation, aud  the  establishment  of  harbor  lines. 

The  military  bureaus  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment constitute  a  part  of  the  military  estab- 
lishment, and  have  officers  of  the  regular  army 
at  their  head,  while  the  Secretary  and  his  im- 
mediate assistants  are  civilians  as  a  rule. 

Department  of  Justice — The  Attorney-Gen- 
eral represents  the  United  States  in  matters 
involving  legal  questions,  and  gives  advice  and 
opinion,  when  so  required  by  the  President  or 
by  the  heads  of  the  Executive  Departments, 
on  questions  of  law  arising  in  the  administra- 
tion of  their  respective  offices  ;  he  exercises  a 
general  superintendence  and  direction  over 
United  States  attorneys  and  marshals  in  all 
judicial  district*  in  the  States  and  Territories, 
and  provides  special  counsel  for  the  United 
States  whenever  required  by  any  department 
of  the  Government 

Postmaster-General. — The  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral has  the  direction  and  management  of  the 
general  postal  business  of  the  Government; 
he  appoints  officers  and  employees  of  the  De- 
partment, except  the  four  Assistant  Post- 
masters-General, who  are  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate;  appoints  all  postmasters  whose 
compensation  does  not  exceed  |1,000;  makes 


postal  treaties  with  foreign  government*,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  directs  the  management  of  the  do- 
mestic and  foreign  mail  service. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. — The  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  has  the  general  superintendence  of 
construction,  manning,  armament,  equipment, 
and  employment  of  vessels  of  war. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. — The  duties  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  are  varied ;  he  is 
charged  with  the  supervision  of  the  public 
business  relating  to  patents,  pensions,  public 
lands,  and  surveys,  Indians,  education,  rail- 
roads, Indian  reservations,  the  Territories,  the 
various  public  parks,  and  certain  hospitals  and 
eleemosynary  institutions  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. — The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  charged  with  the  supervision  of 
all  public  business  relating  to  the  agricultural 
industry,  and  he  exercises  advisory  supervision 
over  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  deriv- 
ing support  from  the  National  Treasury,  he 
also  has  control  of  the  quarantine  stations  for 
imported  cattle,  of  interstate  quarantine  when 
rendered  necessary  by  contagious  cattle  dis- 
eases, and  of  the  weather  bureau. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor — The 
duties  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
are  to  foster,  promote  and  develop  foreign  and 
domestic  commerce,  the  mining,  manufactur- 
ing, shipping  and  fishery  industries,  transpor- 
tation facilities  and  the  lal>or  interests  of  the 
United  States.  He  also  has  jurisdiction  over 
the  coast  and  geodetic  survey,  lighthouses, 
steam  boat  inspection,  immigration  and  the 
census. 

Legislative. — The  whole  legislative  power 
is  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  a  Congress, 
consisting  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. The  Senate  consists  of  two  members 
from  each  State,  chosen  by  the  State  Legisla- 
tures for  six  years.  Senators  must  be  not  less 
than  thirty  years  of  age ;  must  have  lieen 
citizens  of  the  United  States  for  nine  years; 
and  be  residents  in  the  States  for  which  they 
are  chosen.  Besides  its  legislative  functions, 
the  Senate  is  intrusted  with  the  power  of  rati- 
fying or  rejecting  all  treaties  made  by  the 
President  with  foreign  powers,  a  two-thirds 
majority  of  senators  present  being  required  for 
ratification-  The  Senate  is  also  invested 
with  the  power  of  confirming  or  rejecting  all 
appointments  to  office  made  by  the  President, 
and  its  members  constitute  a  High  Court  of 
Impeachment.  The  judgment  in  the  latter 
case  extends  only  to  removal  from  office  and 
disqualification.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  the  sole  power  of  impeachment. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  composed 
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of  members  elected  every  second  year  by  the 
vote  of  citizens  who,  according  to  the  laws  of 
their  respective  States,  are  qualified  to  vote. 
In  gene  ml  6iich  voters  are  all  male  citizens 
over  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Neither  raco 
nor  color  affects  the  right  of  citizens.  The 
franchise  is  not  absolutely  universal ;  residence 
for  at  least  one  year  in  most  States  (in  Rhode 
Island  and  Kentucky  two  years,  in  Michigan 
and  Maine  three  mouths)  is  necessary,  in 
some  States  the  payment  of  taxes,  in  others 
registration.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of 
the  Western  States  admit  to  the  franchise 
unnaturalized  persona  who  have  formally  de- 
clared their  intention  to  become  citizens.  Un- 
taxed Indians  are  excluded  from  the  franchise, 
in  most  States  convicts,  in  some  States  duel- 
ists and  fraudulent  voters ;  in  Massachusetts 
voters  are  required  to  be  able  to  read  Eng- 
lish, and  in  Mississippi  and  South  Carolina 
there  are  also  educational  restrictions.  Colo- 
rado, Idaho,  Utah,  and  Wyoming  admit  wo- 
men to  the  franchise  on  equal  terms  with  men. 
The  number  of  members  to  which  each  State 
is  eutitled  is  determined  by  the  census  taken 
avery  ten  years.  By  the  Apportionment  Act 
consequent  on  the  census  of  1900,  the  number 
of  representatives  is  386,  distributed  as  fol 
lows :  — 

Alabama 
Arkansas 
California  . 
Colorado 
Connecticut . 
Delaware  . 
Florida  . 
fleorgla . 
Idaho  . 
Illinois  . 
Indiana . 
Iowa  . 
Kansas  . 
Kentucky 
Louisiana  . 
Maine  . 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 

Michigan 
Minnesota  . 
Mississippi  . 
Missouri 
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Nevada  . 

New  Hampshire  . 

1 

7 

.  2 

8 

New  Jersey  . 

.  10 

3 

New  York 

.  37 

6 

North  Carolina  . 

.  10 

1 

North  Dakota 

2 

3 

Ohio 

.  21 

U 

Oregon  . 

.  2 

1 

Pennsylvania 

.  32 

23 

Rhode  Island 

.  2 

13 

South  Carolina  . 

.  7 

11 

South  Dakota 

.  2 

8 

Tennessee  . 

.  10 

11 

Texas 

.  16 

7 

Utah     .      .  . 

1 

4 

Vermont 

•  2 

6 

Virginia 

.  10 

14 

Washington  . 

.  3 

12 

West  Virginia 

.  6 

9 

Wisconsin  . 

.  11 

8 

Wyoming  . 

1 

16 

1 

Total  .  . 

6 

sentatives  from  each  State,  and  notifying  the 
respective  States  of  this  action.  Each  State 
will  then  rearrange  its  congressional  districts 
for  the  next  election,  which  will  take  place 
in  November,  1912,  and  the  apportionment 
then  established  in  accordance  with  the  next 
enumeration  will  hold  for  ten  years.  The 
apportionment  at  the  various  censuses  has 
been  as  follows  : — 


Under 

CENSUS 

Apportion- 
ment 

Whole 
Ku'ber 
of  Rep- 
resent- 
atives 

Year'ropulat'n 

1 

Year 

Ratio 

Constitution 



17X9 

30,000 

69 

First  Census 

1790 

3.929.214 

1793 

33,000 

106 

Second  Census 

1800 

6.308.4O 

1803 

33,000 

141 

Third  Census 

1X10 

7,239,881 

1813 

35,000 

181 

Fourth  Census 

1820 

9,633.82--' 

1823 

40.000 

213 

Fifth  Census 

KMi 

12,866,020 

1833 

47,700 

240 

Sixth  Census 

1840 

17.069,453 

1843 

70,680 

223 

Seveuth  Census 

i«ao 

23,191,876 

1853 

93,423 

233 

Eighth  Census 

1860 

31.443,321 

1S63 

127,381 

243 

Ninth  Census 

1870 

:«,558,371 

1873 

131,498 

293 

Tenth  Census 

1880 

50,155.783 

1883 

151,911 

325 

Kleve'th  Census 

1890 

62.622 .250 
76,303,387 

1893 

173,901 

306 

Twelfth  Census 

1900 

1903 

201,860 

386 

On  the  basis  of  the  last  census  there  is  one 
representative  to  every  201, SCO  inhabitants. 
The  popular  vote  for  President  in  1900  was 
about  14,000,000,  or  nearly  one  in  rive  of  the 
entire  population.  In  1900  there  were  in  the 
United  States  21,329,819  males  of  voting  age— 
21  years  and  over,  including  unnaturalized 
foreigners. 

The  next  apportionment  will  be  based  upon 
the  Federal  census  of  1910,  the  results  of  which] 
ceusus  will  be  reported  to  the  Cougress  assem- 
bling the  first  Monday  in  December  of  that 
year,  the  Congress  passing  an  apportionment 
act  providing  the  requisite  number  of  repre-j 


According  to  the  terms  of  the  Constitution, 
representatives  must  not  be  less  than  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  must  have  been  citizens  of 
the  United  States  for  seven  years,  and  be  resi- 
dents in  the  Slates  from  which  they  are  chosen. 
In  addition  to  the  representatives  from  the 
States,  the  House  admits  a  ''delegate"  from 
each  organized  Territory,  who  has  the  right 
to  speak  on  any  subject  and  to  make  motions, 
but  not  to  vote.  The  delegates  are  elected  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  representatives. 

Each  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress  is  made 
by  the  Constitution  the  "judge  of  the  elec- 
tions, returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  own 
members"  ;  and  each  of  the  houses  may,  with 
the  concurrence  of  two  thirds,  expel  a  member. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  the 
power  to  propose  alterations  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, by  the  5th  article  of  the  same.  The 
article  orders  that  the  Congress,  whenever  two 
thirds  of  both  houses  shall  deem  it  necessary, 
shall  propose  amendments  to  the  Constitution, 
or,  on  the  application  of  the  Legislatures  of 
two  thirds  of  all  the  States,  shall  call  a  con- 
vention for  proposing  the  amendments,  which 
in  either  case  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution  when 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three  fourths  of 
the  several  States,  or  by  conventions  in  three 
fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  other  mode  of 
ratification  may  be  proposed  by  Congress. 

Slavery  was  abolished  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  United  States  by  the  Thirteenth  Amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution,  adopted  Dec.  18, 
1865.  The  vast  change  in  the  political  and 
social  organization  of  the  Republic  made  by 
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this  new  fundamental  law  was  completed  by 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  Amendments  of 
the  Constitution,  adopted  in  1808  and  1870, 
which  gave  to  the  former  slaves  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  citizenship. 

Under  an  act  of  Congress  approved  Jan.  20, 
1874,  the  salary  of  a  senator,  representative, 
or  delegate  in  Congress  is  $5,000  per  annum 
with  traveling  expenses  calculated  at  the  rate 
of  twenty  cents  per  mile,  by  the  most  direct 
route  of  usual  travel,  and  similar  return,  once 
for  each  session  of  Congress.  There  is  also 
an  annual  allowance  of  $125  for  stationery, 
etc.,  for  each  member.  The  salary  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is, 
under  the  same  Act  of  Congress,  $8,000  per 
annum. 

No  senator  or  representative  can,  during  the 
time  for  which  he  is  elected,  be  appointed  to 
any  civil  office  under  authority  of  the  United 
States  which  shall  have  been  created  or  the 
emoluments  of  which  shall  have  been  increased 
during  such  time;  and  no  person  holding  any 
othce  under  the  United  States  can  be  a  member 
of  either  house  during  his  continuance  in 
office.  No  religious  test  is  required  as  a  quali- 
fication to  any  oflice  or  public  trust  under  the 
United  States. 

The  period  usually  termed  "a  Congress" 
in  legislative  language  continues  for  two  years  ; 
as,  for  example,  from  noon,  March  4,  1899, 
until  March  4,  1901,  at  which  latter  time  the 
term  of  the  representatives  to  the  Fifty-sixth 
Congress  expires,  and  the  term  of  the  new 
House  of  Representatives  commences ;  but  a 
new  Congress  does  not  assemble,  unless  called 
together  by  the  President  in  social  session, 
until  the  first  Monday  in  December  following, 
and  the  organization  of  the  House,  that  is,  the 
election  of  the  Speaker  and  other  officers,  takes 
place  on  the  first  assembling,  whether  in  special 
session  after  the  4th  of  March  of  every  second 
year,  as  stated,  or  on  the  first  Monday  in  De- 
cember   after  its  term  begins.     While  the 
sessions  of  the  Senate  are  held  contemporane- 
ously with  those  of  the  House,  its  organization 
may  continue  from  Congress  to  Congress. 

There  are  usually  two  sessions  of  each  Con- 
gress— the  first  or  long  session,  which  may  hold 
until  adjourned  by  resolution  of  the  two  Houses, 
and  the  short  session,  which  is  the  closing  one, 
and  which  expires  on  the  4th  of  March  every 
second  year,  the  new  Congress  beginning  its 
term  the  same  day. 

Neither  house  of  Congress  can  adjourn  for 
more  than  three  days  at  any  one  time  without 
the  joint  action  of  both.  In  case  of  a  disagree- 
ment of  the  two  houses  as  to  adjournment,  the 
President   has  the  right   to  prorogue  the 


The  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  as 
before  stated,  is  President  of  the  Senate,  but 
lie  has  no  vote  unless  there  is  a  tie.  The 
Senate  has  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeach- 
ments, and  it  actB  upon  the  nominations  f«r 
appointment  by  the  President ;  it  also  acts 
upon  treaties  submitted  to  it  by  the  adminis- 
tration. The  Senate  may  be  called  in  extra 
session  for  these  purposes  by  the  President 
without  the  Congress  being  called  together. 

All  bills  for  raising  revenue  must  originate 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  the  Senate 
may  propose  or  concur  with  amendments  to 
such  bills,  as  on  all  other  bills. 

Judiciary. — The  judicial  system,  like  the 
executive  and  legislative  systems,  is  dual.  The 
Federal  Government  maintains  courts  for  the 
trial  of  civil  causes  arising  out  of  the  admiralty, 
patent  ,  banking,  and  other  laws  of  the  United 
States ;  of  certain  causes  between  citizens  of 
different  States ;  and  of  crimes  against  the 
United  States.  These  crimes  are  few  in  num- 
ber, and  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  United 
States  courts  is  comparatively  insignificant, 
extending  only  to  piracy,  murder  on  the  high 
seas,  offenses  against  the  postal  and  revenue 
laws,  and  the  like.  Almost  all  offenses  against 
the  person  and  against  property  are  dealt  with 
by  the  State  courts ;  also  all  civil  causes  where 
the  parties  are  residents  of  the  same  State,  and 
matters  of  probate,  divorce,  and  bankruptcy. 

In  the  separate  States  the  lowest  courts  are 
those  held  by  Justices  of  the  Peace,  or,  in 
towns  and  cities,  by  Police  Judges.  In  the 
counties  courts  of  record  are  held,  some  by 
local  county  officers,  others  by  District  or 
Circuit  Judges,  who  go  from  county  to  county. 
In  these  courts  there  are  usually  the  grand  and 
petty  jury.  The  highest  court  in  each  State 
is  the  Supreme  Court,  or  Court  of  Final  Ap- 
peal, with  a  Chief  Justice  and  Associate 
Judges.  These  judges  are  usually  elected  by 
the  people,  but  sometimes  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  with  or  without  the  Senate  or  Coun- 
cil; they  usually  hold  office  for  terms  of  years, 
but  sometimes  practically  for  life  or  during 
good  behavior.  Their  salaries  vary  from  $2,500 
to  $7,500. 

Of  the  Federal  Courts  the  lowest  are  those 
of  the  districts,  of  which  there  are  about  sixty, 
each  State  forming  one  or  more  districts. 
These  courts  may  try  any  case  of  crime  against 
the  United  States  not  punishable  with  death. 
Above  these  are  nine  Circuit  Courts, each  with 
a  Circuit  Judge,  with  or  without  the  local  Dis- 
trict Judge ;  but  one  or  two  District  .Judges 
may  by  themselves  hold  a  Circuit  Court.  The 
Circuit  Court  Judges  appoint  commissioners, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  arrest,  examine,  and  com- 
mit Persons  accused  of  crime  against  the 
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United  States,  and  to  assist  the  Circuit  and 
District  Judges  in  taking  evidence  for  the  trial 
of  such  persons.  These  duties  may,  however, 
be  performed  by  a  judge  or  magistrate  of 
either  a  State  or  the  Federal  Government. 
Each  of  the  nine  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  must  hold  a  Court  in  one  of  the  nine 
circuits  at  least  once  every  two  years,  and  with 
each  may  \*e  associated  the  Circuit  or  District 
Judge.  The  Supreme  Court  consists  of  a 
Chief  Justice  and  eight  Associate  Judges,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  consent  of 
the  Senate.  It  deals  with  appeals  from  in- 
ferior courts,  and  has  original  jurisdiction  in 
cases  affecting  foreign  ministers  and  consuls, 
and  those  in  which  a  State  is  a  party. 

Other  courts  with  criminal  jurisdiction  are 
the  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
those  of  the  Territories.  There  is  also  at 
Washington  a  Court  of  Claims. 

States  and  Territories.  —  The  Union 
comprises  thirteen  original  States,  six  States 
which  were  admitted  without  having  been 
organized  as  Territories  dependent  on  the 
Union,  and  twenty-six  States  which  had  been 
Territories.  Each  State  has  its  own  constitu- 
tion, which  must  be  republican  in  form,  and 
each  constitution  derives  its  authority,  not 
from  Congress,  but  from  the  population  of  the 
State.  In  the  case  of  the  original  States  the 
colonial  charters  were  adopted,  with  more  or 
less  modification,  as  State  constitutions ;  the 
other  States,  before  entering  the  Union,  had 
constitutions  already  made.  Admission  of 
States  into  the  Union  is  granted  by  special 
Acta  of  Congress,  either  (1)  in  the  form  of 
"enabling  Acts, "  providing  for  the  drafting 
and  ratification  of  a  State  constitution  by  the 
people,  in  which  case  the  Territory  becomes  a 
State  as  soon  as  the  conditions  are  fulfilled, 
or  (2)  accepting  a  constitution  already  framed 
and  at  once  granting  admission. 

Each  State  is  provided  with  a  Legislature  of 
two  Houses,  a  Governor,  and  other  executive 
officials,  and  a  judicial  system.  Both  Houses 
of  the  Legislature  are  elective,  but  the  Sena- 
tors (having  larger  electoral  districts)  are  less 
numerous  than  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  while  in  some  States  their 
terms  are  longer  and,  in  a  few,  the  Senate  is 
only  partially  renewed  at  each  election.  Mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  are  paid  at  the  same  rate, 
which  varies  from  $150  to  $1,500  per  session, 
or  from  $1  to  $8  per  day  during  session.  The 
duties  of  the  two  Houses  are  similar,  but  in 
many  States  money  bills  must  be  introduced 
first  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
Senate  has  to  sit  as  a  court  for  the  trial  of 
officials  impeached  by  the  other  House,  and, 
besides,  has  often  the  power  to  confirm  or  re- 


ject appointments  made  by  the  Governor.  h» 
most  of  the  States  the  sessions  are  biennial, 
the  Governor  having  power  to  summon  in 
extraordinary  session,  but  not  to  dissolve  or 
adjourn.  State  Legislatures  are  competent  to 
deal  with  all  matters  not  reserved  for  the 
Federal  Government  by  the  Federal  Constitu* 
tion,  or  falling  within  restrictions  imposed  by 
the  State  constitutions.  Among  their  powers 
are  the  determinations  of  the  qualifications  for 
the  right  of  suffrage,  and  the  control  of  all 
elections  to  public  office,  including  elections  of 
members  of  Congress  and  electors  of  President 
and  Vice-President;  the  criminal  law,  both  in 
its  enactment  and  in  its  execution,  with  unim- 
portant  exceptions,  and  the  administration  of 
prisons ;  the  civil  law,  including  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  possession  and  transfer  of, 
and  succession  to,  property ;  marriage  and 
divorce,  and  all  other  civil  relations  ;  the  char- 
tering and  control  of  all  manufacturing,  trad- 
ing, transportation,  and  other  corporations, 
subject  only  to  the  right  of  Congress  to  regu- 
late commerce  passing  from  one  State  to 
another;  the  regulation  of  labor ;  education; 
charities;  licensing,  including  regulation  of 
the  liquor  traffic  ;  fisheries  and  game  laws. 
The  revenues  of  the  States  are  derived  chiefly 
from  a  direct  tax  upon  property,  in  some  cases 
l>oth  real  and  personal,  in  others  on  land  and 
buildings  only.  The  prohibition  upon  Con- 
gress  to  levy  direct  taxes  save  in  proportion  to 
population,  contained  in  the  National  Consti- 
tution, leaves  this  source  of  revenue  to  the 
States  exclusively. 

The  Governor  is  chosen  by  direct  vote  of  the 
jieople  over  the  whole  State.  His  term  of 
office  varies  from  one  year  (in  2  States),  to  four 
years  (in  22  States),  andhissalary  from  $1,500 
to  $10,000.  His  duty  is  to  see  to  the  faithful 
administration  of  the  law,  and  he  has  com- 
mand of  the  military  forces  of  the  State.  His 
power  of  appointment  to  State  offices  is  usually 
unimportant.  He  may  recommend  measures 
but  does  not  present  bills  to  the  Legislature. 
In  some  States  he  presents  estimates.  In  all 
the  States  except  Delaware,  North  Carolina, 
and  Rhode  Island,  the  Governor  has  the  power 
to  veto  bills,  but  where  this  power  exists  the 
Legislature,  by  a  two  thirds  vote,  may  override 
the  veto. 

The  officers  by  whom  the  administration  of 
State  affairs  is  carried  on  —  the  Secretaries, 
Treasurers,  and  Auditors,  and  in  some  of  the 
States  members  of  boards  or  commissions  — 
are  usually  chosen  by  the  people  at  the  general 
State  elections  for  terms  similar  to  those  for 
which  Governors  themselves  hold  office.  In 
some  States  commissioners  are  appointed  by 
the  Governor. 
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The  territories  are  :  (1)  Organized," — Arizona, 
Xew  Mexico,  and  Oklahoma.  (2)  Unorganized, 
— Alaska  and  Indian  Territory.  (3)  Federal 
District,— The  District  of  Columbia.  (4) 
Insular  Possessions, — Hawaii,  Porto  Rico, 
Guam,  Samoan  Islands,  and  the  Philippine 
Islands.  Class  (1 )  have  powers  similar  to  those 
of  the  States,  but  any  of  their  acts  may  be  modi- 
fied or  annulled  by  Federal  statutes. 

The  Governor  of  each  of  the  Territories, 
except  the  Indian  Territory,  is  appointed  for 
four  years  by  the  President,  to  whom  annual 
reports  are  submitted.  These  Governors  have 
the  power  of  veto  over  the  acts  of  Territorial 
Legislatures.  The  President  appoints  the  Ter- 
ritorial Secretaries  and  other  officials,  together 
with  Territorial  judges. 

Alaska  and  the  Indian  Territory  have  no 
power  of  self-government,  the  former  being 
governed  like  a  British  crown  colony,  by  a 
Governor  who  is  not  assisted  by  a  Legislature. 
In  the  Indian  Territory  the  native  tribes  are 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  but  the  civilized  tribes,  with  the 
support  of  the  National  Government,  maintain 
local  governments  of  their  own,  with  elective 
Legislatures  and  executive  officers,  whose 
functions  are  strictly  limited  to  the  persons 
and  personal  property  of  their  own  citizens; 
that  is,  the  Indians. 

The  District  of  Columbia  presents  an  anom- 
alous status.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Federal 
Government.  It  is  coextensive  with  and  is 
practically  the  City  of  Washington,  and  em- 
braces an  area  of  69$  square  miles.  The  Dis- 
trict has  no  municipal  legislative  body,  and  its 
citizens  have  no  right  to  vote,  either  in  national 
or  municipal  affairs.  Under  an  act  of  1878 
its  municipal  government  is  administered  by 
three  commissioners,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. They  constitute  a  non-partisan  board, 
one  being  selected  from  each  of  the  leading 
political  parties,  and  the  third  being  assigned 
to  duty  as  a  commissioner  from  the  Engineer 
Corps  of  the  United  States  army.  All  legisla- 
tion relative  to  the  District  of  Columbia  is  by 
the  Congress. 

All  the  States  and  Territories  have  biennial 
sessions  of  their  legislatures  except  Alabama, 
which  has  quadrennial  sessions,  and  Georgia, 
Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Rhode 
Island,  and  South  Carolina,  which  have  an- 
nual sessions,  beginning  in  January  of  each 
year,  with  the  exception  of  Georgia,  whose 
legislature  meets  in  October.  The  States 
whose  Legislatures  met  in  January,  1906,  are 
Iowa,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  Ohio, 
and  Virginia.  Alabama's  next  session  begins 
in  January,  1907,  Louisiana's  in  May,  1906, 
and  Vermont's  in  October,  1900. 


|  HAWAII. 

Constitution  and  Government. — The 

Hawaiian  or  Sandwich  Islands,  discovered  by 
the  Spaniards  in  1542,  and  rediscovered  by 
Captain  Cook  in  1778,  formed  during  the 
j  greater  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  an  in- 
:  dependent  kingdom,  whose  integrity  was  recog- 
nized by  Great  Britain,  France,  the  United 
States,  and  other  governments.  In  1893,  how- 
ever, the  reigning  Queen,  Liliuokalani,  was 
deposed,  and  a  provisional  government  formed  ; 
in  1894  a  Republic  was  proclaimed,  with  a 
Legislature  of  two  Houses  and  a  President ; 
and  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  Congress 
of  July  7,  1898,  the  islands  were  on  August 
12,  1898,  formally  annexed  to  the  United 
States.  Five  commissioners  were  appointed  to 
recommend  such  legislation  concerning  the  is- 
lands as  they  should  deem  necessary  and  proper, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  December  the  report 
of  the  Commission  with  its  legislative  pro- 
posals wag  transmitted  to  Congress.  The 
principal  bill,  providing  for  the  erection  of  the 
islands  into  a  Territory,  to  be  styled  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Hawaii,  was  enacted  by  the  first 
!  session  of  the  Fifty-sixth  Congress,  and  was 
approved  by  the  President,  April  30,  1900.  All 
whites,  including  Portuguese,  all  persons  of 
African  descent,  and  all  descendants  of  the 
Hawaiian  race,  either  on  the  paternal  or  the 
maternal  side,  who  were  citizens  of  Hawaii 
immediately  prior  to  the  transfer  of  the 
sovereignty  to  the  United  States,  are  declared 
citizens  of  the  Uuited  States.  Prior  to  the  trans- 
fer all  Hawaiians  of  full  age  who  could  speak, 
read,  and  write  either  Hawaiian  or  English,  had 
the  right  to  vote. 

Area  and  Population.— The  total  area 
of  the  islands  is  6,640  Hquare  miles :  namely, 
Hawaii,  4,210  ;  Maui,  760  ;  Oahu,  600 ;  Kauai, 
590;  Molokai,  270;  Lanai,  150;  Niihau,  97; 
Kahoolawe,  63  square  miles.  In  1 900  the  pop- 
ulation was  nearly  154,000.  Of  Hawaiians 
there  were  29,801  ;  part  Hawaiians,  7,840 ; 
Chinese,  25,750  ;  Caucasians,  28,533  ;  Japanese, 
61,129;  South  Sea  Islanders,  410;  negroes, 
260.  The  native  population  (closely  allied  to 
the  Maories  of  New  Zealand)  is  rapidly  de- 
creasing, while  the  foreign  element  is  increas- 
ing. From  1896  to  1900  there  was  a  decrease 
of  over  1,000  Hawaiians  and  from  1890  to 
1900  of  about  4,500.  All  other  nationalities 
mentioned  have  increased. 

Commerce  and  Communications. — 
The  lack  of  coal  and  metals  in  Hawaii  limits  the 
scope  of  manufactories.  The  islands  are  to  a  gTeat 
extent  mountainous  and  volcanic,  but  the  soil 
is  highly  fertile  and  productive.  Sugar  and 
rice  are  the  staple  productions,  while  coffee, 
hides,  bananas,  and  wool  are  also  exported. 
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The  year's  output  of  sugar  for  1903 
387,000  tons.  For  year  ending  June  30, 1904, 
Hawaii's  imports  from  foreign  countries 
amounted  to  $3,797,691  ;  from  I'nited  States 
811,602,080.  Exports  to  foreign  countries, 
839,016;  to  United  States  825,133,533,  of 
which  824,300.007  was  in  sugar.  Hawaii's 
principal  purchase  from  United  States  is 
machinery. 

Six  lines  of  steamships  connect  Hawaii  with 
United  States.  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, China,  and  Japan.  Regular  steamboat 
connection  exists  between  the  larger  islands. 
The  harbor  of  Honolulu,  protected  by  a  coral 
reef  which  has  been  cut  through  to  allow  pas- 
sage for  the  largest  vessels,  is  one  of  the  best 
in  the  Pacific.  Honolulu  is  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity and  has  an  electric  railway. 

The  islands  have  128  miles  of  railway,  250 
miles  of  telephone,  and  between  the  five  largest 
a  system  of  wireless  telegraphy  is  in  operation. 

PORTO  RICO. 

Area,  Population,  Etc.— The  island 
of  Porto  Rico  has  an  extent  of  about  3,668 
square  miles — 35  miles  broad  and  1 00  miles 
long.  The  population,  according  to  an  enu- 
meration made  in  1900,  was  953,243. 

Government. — Porto  Rico,  acquired  by 
United  States  by  treaty  with  Spain,I)ec.  10,1898, 
is  governed  under  the  congressional  act  of  April 
12,  1900.  A  governor  is  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. An  executive  council,  consisting  of  eleven 
members,  six  heads  of  departments,  and  five  who 
must  be  natives  of  Porto  Rico,  is  ap|K>inted  in 
the  same  manner,  and  constitutes  the  upper 
legislative  chamber.  The  lower  house  consists 
of  35  members  elected  by  the  people.  The 
governor  has  absolute  veto  power  over  the  acts 
of  the  legislature.  There  is  a  small  property 
publication  and  a  low  educational  test  for 

Geographical  Formation. — The  island 
is  traversed  from  east  to  west  by  a  moun- 
tain range,  dividing  the  island  into  two 
unequal  portions,  by  far  the  longest  slope 
being  on  the  north,  so  that  the  rivers  on  that 
coast  are  much  the  longer.  From  this  chain 
several  branches  diverge  toward  the  north 
coast,  giving  it  a  rugged  appearance.  The 
most  of  the  population  is  situated  on  the  low- 
lands at  the  sea  front  of  the  hills.  For  lack 
of  roads,  the  interior  is  accessible  only  by 
mule  trails  or  saddle  paths,  and  it  is  covered 
with  vast,  forests. 

Rivers  and  brooks  are  numerous,  forty-seven 
very  considerable  rivers  having  been  enumer- 
ated. They  are  short  and  rapid,  especially  on 
the  Caribbean  slopes,  which  are  steep  and 
abrupt.    The  mountains  intercept  the  north- 


east trade  winds  blowing  from  the  Atlantic 
and  wring  their  moisture  from  them,  so  that 
the  rainfall  of  the  north  section  is  very  copious. 
South  of  the  mountains  severe  droughts  occur 
and  agriculture  demands  irrigation,  but  such 
work  is  uusystematically  carried  on. 

The  northeast  coast  "is  broken  and  forbid- 
ding ;  that  of  the  south  safer.  The  chief  port 
on  the  north  coast  is  the  capital,  San  Juan. 
On  the  west  is  the  important  harbor  of  Mava- 
guez.  On  the  south  side  are  Ouauica,  Ponce, 
and  Guayama.  The  island  of  Vieques,  which 
lies  off  the  east  toast  of  Porto  Rico,  is  21 
miles  long  and  6  miles  wide. 

Climate. — The  climate  is  hot,  but  much 
alleviated  by  the  prevailing  northeast  winds. 
A  temperature  as  high  as  117°  Fahrenheit  has 
been  recorded,  but  it  seldom  exceeds  97°  Fah- 
renheit in  the  shade  during  the  hottest  hours. 
At  night  it  sinks  to  68°  or  69°.  The  rainy 
season  lasts  from  August  to  December,  and  the 
rainfall  is  at  times  so  copious  north  of  the 
mountains  as  to  inundate  cultivated  fields  and 
produce  swamps.  The  mean  annual  average 
rainfall  is  60  inches.  The  prevailing  diseases 
are  yellow  fever,  elephantiasis,  tetanus,  marsh 
fever,  and  dysentery. 

Product  ions. — Porto  Rico  is  unusually 
fertile,  ami  its  dominant  industries  are  agricul- 
ture and  sugar-making.  In  elevated  regions 
the  vegetation  of  tli2  temperate  zone  is  not 
unknown.  There  are  more  than  500  varieties 
of  trees  found  in  the  forests,  and  the  plains 
are  full  of  palm,  orange,  and  other  trees.  The 
principal  crops  are  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  cot- 
ton, and  maize,  but  bananas,  rice,  pineapples, 
and  many  other  fruits  are  important  products. 

The  principal  minerals  found  in  Porto  Rico 
are  gold,  carbonates,  and  sulphides  of  copper, 
and  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  in  large  quantities. 
Lignite  is  found  at  Utuado  and  Moca,  and  also 
yellow  aml>er.  Several  varieties  of  marbles, 
limestones,  and  other  building  stones  are  de- 
posited on  the  island,  but  these  resources  are 
very  undeveloped.  There  are  salt  works  at 
Guanica  and  Salinac  on  the  south  coast,  and  at 
Cape  Rojo  on  the  west,  and  these  constitute  the 
principal  mineral  industry  in  Porto  Rico. 

Inter  Communication. —  Railways  are 
in  their  infancy,  and  cart  roads  are  deficient. 
There  are  137  miles  of  railway,  with  170  miles 
under  construction,  and  470  miles  of  telegraph 
lines.  These  connect  the  capital  with  the 
principal  ports  south  and  west.  Submarine 
cables  run  from  San  Juan  to  St.  Thomas  and 
Jamaica. 

Cities. — The  capital  of  Porto  Rico  is  San 
Juan  Bautiata,  founded  by  Ponce  de  Leon. 
It  is  situated  on  the  small  island  of  Morro, 
now  connected  with  the  mainland  by  the  San 
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Antonio  Bridge.  On  the  western  end  of 
the  island  Ponce  de  Leon  built  the  Gov- 
ernor's palace,  inclosed  within  the  Santa  Cat- 
alina  fortifications,  where  also  are  the  cathedral, 
town  house,  and  theater.  This  portion  of  the 
city  is  now  called  Pueblo  Viejo.  It  is  an 
Episcopal  sec  subordinate  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Santiago  de  Cuba.  The  city  is  strongly 
fortified  for  the  defense  of  the  entrance  to  the 
outer  harbor.  The  interior  harbor  is  land- 
locked, capacious,  and  safe,  and  is  being 
dredged  to  a  uniform  depth  of  twenty-nine  feet. 
The  houses  are  of  stone,  usually  one  story  high, 
and  have  roof  gardens,  from  which  fine  marine 
views  may  be  enjoyed.  Almost  every  house  has 
a  garden  in  its  patio  or  court. 

Besides  the  capital,  San  Juan,  there  are 
some  sixty  or  seventy  towns  and  villages  in  the 
island.  Of  these  the  most  important  are  Ponce 
and  Mayaguez,  each  with  a  smaller  population 
than  San  Juan,  that  of  l'once  being  27,052, 
while  that  of  San  Juan  is  32,048  ;  Aguadilla, 
on  the  west  coast ;  Farjardo  and  llumacao,  on 
the  east  coast ;  Guauica  and  Aroyo,  on  the 
south,  and  Pepino  and  Cayey,  in  the  interior. 

Commerce. — For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1901,  the  imports  of  Porto  Kico 
amounted  to  $8, 814, G 15,  of  which  G, 801, 017 
dollars'  worth  were  from  United  States.  Im- 
ports for  1902,  $13, 209,(510,  from  United 
States  $10,882,053;  for  1903,  $14,449,280, 
from  United  States  $12,215,845;  for  1901, 
$13,109,029,  from  United  Slates  $11,210,000. 
The  exports  for  1901  were  $8,880,571,  of  which 
5,883,892  dollars'  worth  came  to  United  States  ; 
for  1902,  $12,433,950,  to  United  States  $8,- 
378,700;  for  1903,  815,089,079,  to  United 
States  $11,051,195;  for  1904,  $10,205,903,  to 
United  States  $11,722,820. 

The  principal  imports  are  cotton  cloths  and 
provisions.  Sugar  is  the  chief  article  of  ex- 
jiort,  averaging  about  one  half  the  value  of  the 
whole.  Cotfee  is  next  in  im]>ortance.  Tobacco 
and  cattle  are  also  exported.  Next  to  United 
States,  the  trade  of  Porto  Kico  is  chiefly  with 
France  andSpaiu. 

On  July  25, 1901,  Porto  Kico  became  legally 
a  customs  district  of  the  United  States  and  free 
trade  w  ith  this  country  was  established. 

PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

Area  and  Population. — These  islands, 
ceded  by  Spain  to  United  States,  by  the  treaty 
signed  Dec.  10,  1898,  ratified  by  the  Senate 
Feb.  6,  1899,  and  by  the  queen  regent  of 
Spain,  March  17,  number  over  3100.  The 
total  area  is  115,020  square  miles.  But  two 
islands  exceed  in  area  10.000  square  miles, — 
Luzon  with  40,909,  and  Mindanao  with  30,292. 
Nine  islands  have  each  an  area  between  1,000 


square  miles  and  10,000.  There  are  20  having 
areas  between  100  and  1,000  square  miles,  73 

I  between  10  and  100  square  miles,  and  202 
between  1  and  10  square  miles;  about  2775 
islands  are  less  than  1  square  mile  each  in  area. 

By  census  of  1903  the  population  was  7,035, - 
420 ;  047,740  were  uncivilized.  There  were 
14,271  white,  of  whom  8,135  were  Americans; 
12,097  yellow,  of  whom  41,035  were  Chinese, 
and  921  Japanese.    The  principal  cities  are 

!  Manila  (350,000),  Iloilo  (11,900),  and  Cebu 

I (35,243). 

Government.  —  After    transfer   of  the 
Philippines  to  the  United  States,  until  June, 
1901,  a  military  governor  had  performed  all 
executive  duties,  both  civil  and  military.  In 
February,   1900,  the  President  appointed  5 
'  civil  commissioners  who  should  undertake  the 
!  provisional    government.     This  commission 
reorganized  the  local  civil  governments  as  pre- 
!  vailing  circumstances  required.    It  established 
]  a  constitution  for  the  government  of  the  prov- 
i  inces  providing  that  the   municipalities  of 
each  should  elect  a  governor,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  commission,  and  that  each 
should  have  a  secretary,  a  treasurer,  a  commis- 
sioner of  public  works,  and  a  public  prosecutor, 
all  to  be  appointed  by  the  commission.  In 
June,  1901,  civil  administration  was  made  dis- 
tinct from  military  and  Hon.  W.  II.  Taft  was 
appointed  civil  governor.    The  commission  w  as 
increased  from  5  to  8  by  addition  of  three 
native  members,  and  was  organized  so  that 
each  member  is  the  head  of  an  administrative 
department.    In  September,  1901 ,  departments 
of  interior,  commerce,  police,  finance,  justice, 
and  public  instruction  were  organized. 

The  act  of  July  1,  1902,  provided  that  a 
census  should  be  taken  and  that  two  years  after 
its  publication,  if  peace  prevails,  a  legislative 
assembly  shall  l>c  established.  This  shall  be 
constituted  of  two  chambers,  the  upper  house 
to  be  the  commission,  the  lower  house  to  be 
made  up  of  from  50  to  100  delegates  popularly 
etected,  and  apportioned  among  the  provinces 
according  to  population.  A  small  property 
qualification,  or  a  low  educational  test,  will  be 
required  of  voters. 

The  supreme  court  of  the  Philippines  con- 
sists of  4  American  and  3  native  justices. 
The  courts  next  inferior,  called  Courts  of  First 
Instance,  are  10  in  number  and  are  presided 
over  by  natives. 

The  governor,  vice-governor,  members  of  the 
j  Philippine  commission,  heads  of  administra- 
tive departments,  and  justices  of  the  supreme 
court  are  appointed  by  the  President  w  ith  con- 
sent of  the  Senate. 

Financial  Condition.  —  By  a  congres- 
sional act  w  hich  came  into  force  in  June,  1901, 
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a  Mexican  dollar  (value  50  cents  U.  S.  money) 
is  now  guaranteed  by  gold.  The  Mexican 
dollar,  at  the  beginning  of  the  occupation  by 
United  States,  was  the  chief  currency  but  its 
fluctuations  made  it  unsatisfactory  unless  so 
guaranteed.  There  are  six  banks,  The  Chinese 
Bank,  The  American  Bank,  Hong  Koug  and 
Shanghai  Corporation,  International  Banking 
Corporation,  Banco  Espanol  Filipino,  and 
Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia  and 
China. 

Industrial  Conditions. — The  natural 
resources  of  the  Philippines  are  highly  favor- 
able to  agriculture,  but,  under  Spanibh  domin- 
ion, they  remained  largely  undeveloped.  Farm- 
ing, however,  is  the  chief  industry,  though, 
as  compared  with  the  total  area  of  the  islands, 
the  amount  of  land  under  cultivation  is  very 
small.  Seventy  per  cent,  of  the  area  is  under 
forests,  and  the  spaces  of  land  between  villages 
are  almost  wholly  uncultivated,  and  are  used 
only  for  grazing  and  for  their  wild  products. 

Hemp  is  the  chief  production,  aggregating 
two  thirds  the  value  of  the  export  trade.  For 
five  years,  beginning  with  1900,  the  average 
annual  export  of  hemp  has  been  117,000  tons. 
Sugar  of  an  inferior  quality  is  produced.  Copra, 
or  the  dried  kernel  of  the  cocoanut,  and  tobacco 
are  important  crops.  Scientific  methods  of 
farming,  which  are  now  being  introduced  in- 
to the  island,  have  much  to  accomplish  before 
Philippine  agriculture  can  reach  its  maximum 
development.  Rotation  of  crops,  irrigation, 
u.se  of  fertilizers,  all  hitherto  practically  un- 
known, will  add  much  to  the  value  of  lands 
already  fertile  and  productive. 

It  is  thought  that  cattle-raising  will  become 
a  profitable  industry  because  of  the  large  areas 
of  grazing  land  adapted  for  ranches  and  the 
favorable  climate. 

The  capital  invested  in  manufactures  ex- 
ceeds $20,000,000,  but  this  branch  of  industry 
also  is  extremely  undeveloped.  The  manu- 
factures of  tobacco  and  liquors  are  the  most 
important,  and  these  constitute  38J  per  cent, 
of  the  value  of  manufaetured  products.  Philip- 
pine textiles  have  been  in  some  demand  in 
European  markets.  Indications  are  that  coal 
and  iron  exist  in  quantities  sufficient  to  render 
the  manufacturing  of  the  latter  profitable. 
The  forests  afford  many  varieties  of  valuable 
products,  including  gutta  percha,  India  rubber, 
dye,  and  medicinal  products,  and  Philippine 
woods  are  certain  to  become  second  only  to 
agricultural  productions  as  a  source  of  wealth. 

Philippine  commerce  has  been  much  ham- 
pered because  of  inadequate  docking  facilities 
in  Manila  harbor  for  ocean-going  vessels.  The 
Philippine  commission,  however,  appropriated 
sums  for  the  improvement  of  the  Pasig  river, 


and  the  construction,  at  a  cost  of  $4,000,000,  of 
an  artificial  harbor  adjoining  the  entrance  ol 
this  river.  These  improvements,  completed  in 
1905,  render  Manila  a  great  depot  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  Americau  goods,  and  one  of  the 
important  harbors  of  the  East. 

Education.— Education  is  under  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Public  In- 
struction, and  under  his  authority  is  the 
superintendent  for  the  islands.  There  are  35 
educational  districts,  each  having  a  superin- 
tendent of  its  own.  There  are  2,962  schools 
in  the  islands,  of  which  55  per  cent,  are  public. 
33  per  cent,  private,  12  per  cent.  Roman 
Catholic.  The  average  is  three  for  each  munic- 
ipality. Two  institutions  only  are  devoted  to 
higher  education.  In  August,  1904,  263,000 
pupils  were  enrolled,  about  four  per  cent,  of 
the  civilized  population.  One  sixth  of  all 
children  of  school  age  were  enrolled,  and  three 
fourths  of  these  in  the  public  schools.  For 
1902,  1903,  and  1904,  the  attendance  was 
from  62$  per  cent,  to  73  per  cent,  of  the  enroll- 
ment. Six  thousand  teacher*  are  employed  at 
an  average  salary  of  9125.  Four  fifths  of 
these  are  Filipinos,  the  remainder  chiefly  Amer- 
icans. Instruction  in  the  primary  schools  is 
given  whollv  in  English.  According  to  Hon. 
\V.  II.  Taft,  10,000  Filipino  teachers  are 
needed.  Two  normal  Bchools,  oue  of  them  in 
Manila,  exist  for  instruction  of  these  teachers. 

Commerce. — The  exports  of  the  Philip- 
pines from  January  1, 1900,  to  January  1, 1905, 
were :  hemp,  averaging  6G  per  cent,  of  the 
total  value  ;  sugar,  11  percent ;  copra,  10  per 
cent. ;  tobacco,  7  per  cent.  Coffee  and  in- 
digo have  been  for  this  period  of  almost 
no  value  as  exports.  The  exports  for  1902 
amounted  to  $28,071,904  ;  for  1903,  $32,396,- 
740  ;  for  1904,  $29,149,500.  For  these  three 
years  United  States  has  been  the  leading  con- 
sumer of  Philippine  products,  using  1 1,654, - 
968  dollars' worth  in  1904.  Great  Britain  ranks 
second,  using  8,814,850  dollars'  worth  in  1904. 
For  1902,  1903,  and  1904,  the  Philippines'  im- 
ports were,  respectivelv,  $33,342,166,  $33,811.- 
384,  and  $29,577,731  .*  Of  this  trade  the  share 
of  United  States  was  largest  in  1904  alone,  in 
which  year  its  value  was  $5,098,820.  For 
1904  Great  Britain's  export  trade  to  the  Philip- 
pines was  $1,341,024.  In  the  two  years  pre- 
ceding, this  trade  exceeded  that  of  United 
States  by  an  average  of  about  one  million  dol- 
lars. The  chief  imports  are  cotton  goods  and 
food  stuffs.  There  is  but  one  railway  in  the 
islands — from  Manila  to  Dagupan — a  distance 
of  123  miles.  It  is  single  track  and  well  built, 
steel  rails  being  used  its  entire  length,  the 
bridges  being  of  stone  or  iron,  aud  the  station 
buildings  substantial. 
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There  are  720  miles  of  telegraph  in  the 
islands,  and  Manila  has  an  electric  railway  30 
miles  in  length. 

Climate. — Mr.  Ililder,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  National  Geographical  Society,  who 
spent  nine  months  in  the  islands,  says  in  the 
Forum  that  there  is  considerable  variety  in 
the  climate,  and  that  for  the  tropics  it  is  not 
excessively  hot.  On  the  western  side  of  Luzon 
the  hot  season  is  from  March  till  June,  May 
being  the  hottest  mouth,  when  the  tempera- 
ture ranges  from  80°  to  100°.  The  mean  tem- 
perature for  the  mouth  is  84°,  2°  above  the 
summer  temperature  of  New  Orleans  and  9° 
above  the  hottest  month  in  Washington. 
From  October  to  March  is  a  cool,  dry  season. 
The  northern  islands  are  subject  to  terrific 
storms,  which  never  pass  south  of  9°  north 
latitude. 

SAMOAN  ISLANDS. 

The  island  of  Tutuila  and  other  small  Sa- 
moau  islands  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
United  States,  January,  1900.  This  island  has 
an  area  of  about  54  square  miles,  witli  a 
population  of  3,800.  Manua  and  the  other 
islets  have  a  united  area  of  about  25  square 
miles,  with  about  5,800  inhabitants.  Pago- 
Pago  is  the  only  good  harbor. 

GUAM  (LAD RONES). 

The  island  of  Guam  or  Guahan,  the  largest 
in  the  Marianne  or  Ladrone  Archipelago,  was 
ceded  by  Spain  to  the  United  States  in  1898, 
and  is  of  importance  to  the  United  States  as  a 
coaling  station  for  her  navy  and  as  a  transit 
port  between  America  and  Asia.  The  island  is 
about  32  miles  long  and  100  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  has  a  population  of  about  9,000, 
of  whom  about  6,000  are  in  Agafia.  the  capital. 
The  inhabitants  are  mostly  immigrants  or  the 
descendants  of  immigrants  from  the  Philip- 
pines, the  original  race  of  the  Marianne  Islands 
having  become  extinct.  The  recognized  lan- 
guage is  Spanish,  but  English  is  also  spoken. 
On  the  island  there  are  18  schools,  and  nine 
tenths  of  the  inhabitants  can  read  and  write. 
Guam  is  thickly  wooded,  well  watered,  and 
fertile,  and  possesses  a  roadstead. 

REPUBLIC  OF  CUBA. 

Government. — The  island  had  been  a 
Spanish  possession  ever  since  its  discovery. 
After  long  years  of  bitter  oppression,  the 
United  States  came  to  the  relief  of  the  Cu- 
bans, and  precipitated  the  Spanish- American 
War,  which  resulted  in  freeing  Cuba  from 
Spanish  tyranny.  A  definite  peace  treaty  was 
s:gned  by  the  Peace  Commission  in  Paris,  Dec. 


10,  1898,  and  ratified  by  the  Senate,  Feb.  0, 
1899,  and  by  the  Queen  Regent  of  Spain, 
March  17,  1899,  whereby  Spain  relinquished 
all  claim  to  the  island  of  Cuba. 

The  armed  interposition  of  the  United  States 
in  the  struggle  against  Spanish  domination 
brought  the  island  into  close  association  with 
the  United  States  Government,  and,  though 
Congress  affirmed  Cuban  independence,  the 
island  was  held  in  military  occupation  by  the 
United  States  forces  until  the  Cuban  people 
were  in  a  position  to  formulate  and  organize  a 
government  of  their  own. 

Their  constitutional  assembly  met  in  Novem- 
ber, 1900.  The  delegates  to  this  convention 
manifested  small  inclination  to  enter  into  any 
agreement  or  make  any  statement  regarding  the 
relations  which  should  in  the  future  exist 
between  Cuba  and  the  United  States.  For 
this  reason  on  March  2,  1901,  by  what  is 
known  from  its  author  as  the  «•  Piatt  "  amend- 
ment to  the  army  appropriation  bill,  Congress 
advised  the  convention  of  certain  conditions, 
compliance  w  ith  which  this  government  deemed 
necessary  for  the  welfare  of  both  countries.  1 1 
was  argued  that,  since  Cuba  commands  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the 
site  of  the  future  iuteroceanic  canal,  the 
United  States  should,  for  strategic  reasons, 
own  a  few  coaling  and  naval  stations  in  Cuba. 
It  was  urged,  for  economic  reasons,  that  the 
United  States  should  retain  the  right  to  pre- 
vent revolutions  and  disorders  in  order  to 
insure  prosperity  of  Cuban  citizens  and  protect 
the  existing  investments  of  American  capital 
as  well  as  to  insure  safety  of  future  invest- 
ments ;  for  political  reasons,  that  Cuba's  inde- 
pendence should  be  guaranteed  by  this  country 
inasmuch  as  its  policy  does  not  permit  any 
foreign  power  to  dominate,  control,  or  obtain  a 
foothold  in  this  hemisphere  or  its  adjacent  ter- 
ritory. The  amendment  referred  to  authorized 
the  President  to  withdraw  from  the  military 
occupation  of  Cuba  "  so  soon  as  a  government 
shall  have  been  established  in  said  island  under 
a  constitution  which,  either  as  a  part  thereof 
or  in  an  ordinance  appended  thereto,  shall 
define  the  future  relations  of  the  United  States 
with  Cuba,  substantially  as  follows  "  : — 

L 

That  the  government  of  Cuba  shall  never 
enter  into  any  treaty  or  other  compact  with  any 
foreign  power  or  powers  which  will  impair  or 
tend  to  impair  the  independence  ot  Cuba,  nor  in 
any  manner  authorize  or  permit  any  foreign 
power  or  powers  to  obtain  by  colonization  or  for 
military  or  naval  purposes  or  otherwise,  lodg- 
ment in  or  control  over  any  portion  of  said  is- 
land. 
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II. 

That  said  government  shall  not  assume  or 
contract  any  public  debt,  to  pay  the  interest 
upon  which,  and  to  make  reasonable  sinking  | 
fund  provision  for  the  ultimate  discharge  of 
which,  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  island, 
after  defraying  the  current  expense's  of  gov- 
ernment shall  be  inadequate. 

III. 

That  the  government  of  Cuba  consents  that 
the  United  States  may  exercise  the  right  to  in- 
tervene for  the  preservation  of  Cuban  inde- 
pendence, the  maintenance  of  a  government 
adequate  for  the  protection  of  life,  property, 
and  individual  liberty,  and  for  discharging  the 
obligations  with  respect  to  Cuba  imposed  by 
the  treaty  of  Paris  on  the  United  States,  now 
to  l>e  assumed  and  undertaken  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Cuba. 

IV. 

That  all  acts  of  the  United  States  in  Cuba 
during  its  military  occupancy  thereof  are 
ratified  and  validated,  and  all  lawful  rights 
acquired  thereunder  shall  be  maintained  and 
protected. 

V. 

That  the  government  will  execute,  and  as  far 
as  necessary  extend,  the  plans  already  devised  or 
other  plans  to  l>e  mutually  agreed  upon,  for  the 
sanitation  of  the  cities  of  the  island,  to  the  end 
that  a  recurrence  of  epidemic  and  infectious 
diseases  may  l«e  prevented,  thereby  insuring  pro- 
tection to  the  people  and  commerce  of  Cuba,  as 
well  as  to  the  commerce  of  the  southern  ports 
of  the  United  States  and  the  people  residing 
therein. 

VI. 

That  the  Isle  of  Pines  shall  be  omitted  from 
the  proposed  constitutional  l»oundariesof  Cuba, 
the  title  thereto  Wing  left  to  future  adjustment 
by  treaty.  yn 

That  to  enable  the  United  States  to  maintain 
the  independence  of  Cuba,  and  to  protect  the 
people  thereof,  as  well  as  for  its  own  defense, 
the  government  of  Cuba  will  sell  or  lease  to  t  he 
United  States  lands  necessary  for  coaling  or 
naval  stations  at  certain  specitied  ]>oint8,  to  be 
agreed  upon  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  yiu 

That  by  way  of  further  assurance  the  gov- 
ernment of  Cuba  will  embody  the  foregoing 
provisions  in  a  permanent  treaty  with  the 
United  States. 

This  amendment  was,  on  June  12,  1900,  made 
a  part  of  the  Cuban  Constitution  by  vote  of  the 
convention.     For  naval  stations  the  United  i 


States  government  selected  Guantanamo  on 
the  south  side  and  Nipe  Bay  on  the  north  6ide 
of  the  eastern  end  of  the  island,  Havana  at  the 
western  end,  and  Ciouf uegos  on  the  south 
coast. 

On  May  20,  1902,  the  Republic  of  Cuba  was 
formally  inaugurated,  and  the  "  stars  and 
strips  "  were  hauled  down  from  the  Govern- 
ment building  at  Havana  and  the  flag  of  Cuba 
took  its  place. 

The  Constitution  of  Cuba,  adopted  Feb.  21, 
1901,  provides  for  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment, in  itsessentials  much  resembling  that 
of  United  States.  The  executive  power  is 
vested  in  a  President,  who  must  be  a  native 
Cuban  or  a  naturalized  citizen  with  a  record  of 
at  least  10  years'  service  in  the  war  for  inde- 
pendence. He  is  elected  by  direct  vote  for  4 
years  and  by  the  Constitution  is  disqualified  for 
more  than  2  consecutive  terms.  He  is  assisted 
by  a  Cabinet,  the  members  of  which  he  ap- 
l>oint8. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives.  Senators  are 
elected  by  an  electoral  board  composed  of 
provincial  couucilmen  and  electors.  The  latter 
must  bo  twice  the  number  of  the  former  and 
are  chosen  by  the  jM-ople.  The  6  provinces 
each  have  4  Senators.  Representatives  are 
elected  by  direct  vote  and  servo  for  4  years. 
Their  apportionment  is  according  to  popula- 
tion, one  Representative  for  every  25,000  in- 
habitants or  for  a  remainder  of  more  than 
12,500.  The  Congress  controls  the  finances 
and  foreign  relations  of  the  island  and,  geuerally 
speaking,  has  broad  powers. 

Each  province,  like  one  of  the  United  States, 
carries  on  its  ow  n  internal  affairs  through  its 
governor  and  council,  or  assembly,  elected  by 
the  people.  The  President,  however,  has  the 
right  to  interfere  if,  on  the  part  of  either,  abuse 
of  power  should  occur.  Municipalities  are  gov- 
erned by  mayors  and  councils  popularly  elected. 

The  suffrage  is  extended  to  all  male  Cubaus 
over  21  years  of  ago  not  mentally  incapacitated 
or  convicted  of  crime,  to  Spanish  residents  who 
have  been  in  Cuba  since  April  11, 1899,  and  to 
all  foreigners  who  have  resided  in  Cuba  since 
Jan.  1 ,  1 899.  A  5  years'  residence  is  necessary 
for  those  arriving  after  that  date  before  they 
may  be  naturalized. 

Area  and  Population.— The  area  of 
Cuba  is  about  41,000  square  miles.  The 
greatest  breadth  of  the  island  is  about  100  miles 
at  the  southeast  and  its  least  width  less  than  30 
miles,  near  Havana.  The  total  length  is  about 
7^0  miles. 

According  to  the  census  of  October,  1899, 
the  population  was  1,572,815,  which  was  esti- 
mated to  have  increased  to  1,729,549  in  1904. 
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According  to  race  the  population  is  constituted 
of  07.9  per  cent,  whites,  and  31.1  per  cent, 
negroes,  mixed  elements,  and  Chinese.  By  the 
census  of  1899,  the  population  included  17*2,535 
foreigners,  of  whom  129,240  were  Spanish  and 
8,444  were  Americans. 

The  capital,  Havana,  has  275,000  inhabit- 
ants ;  Santiago  de  Cuba,  43,090 ;  Matanzas, 
30,374  ;  Cienfuegos,  30,038. 

Productions  and  Minerals.  —  The 
forests  of  Cuba  are  supposed  to  occupy  from  45 
to  50  per  cent  of  the  island's  area.  Their 
undergrowth  is  an  almost  impenetrable  jungle 
of  vines  and  bushes,  but  they  contain  much 
valuable  timber.  Mahogany,  cedar,  logwood, 
redwood,  ebony,  lignum-vita\  are  the  principal 
woods.  In  1899  less  than  4  per  cent,  of  the 
area  of  Cuba  was  under  cultivation.  The 
staple  products  of  the  island  in  order  of  their 
importance  are  sugar,  of  which  795,400  tons 
were  produced  in  1902,  and  945,700  tons  in 
1903  ;  and  tobacco,  of  which  34,321,335  pounds 
were  produced  in  1902,  and  40,977,910  in 
1903.  Fruits,  coffee,  cocoa,  cereals,  and  potatoes 
are  also  grown. 

Cuba  is  capable  of  taking  high  rank  in  min- 
eral wealth,  though  gold  and  silver  have  not 
been  found  in  paying  quantities.  Copper  was 
mined  at  Cobre  by  the  natives  before  Colum- 
bus discovered  the  island,  and  there  is  strong 
proof  that  native  copper  was  carried  across  to 
Florida  and  used  by  the  Florida  Indians  hun- 
dreds of  years  ago. 

The  iron  mines  of  Cuba,  all  of  which  are 
located  near  Santiago,  overshadow  in  impor- 
tance all  other  industries  on  the  eastern  end  of 
the  island,  constituting  the  only  industry  that 
made  any  pretense  of  withstanding  the  shock 
of  the  Spanish  war.  American  iron  com- 
panics,  with  a  combined  capital  of  over  $5,- 
000,000,  now  operate  mines  in  this  vicinity 
and  employ  from  3,500  to  4,000  men,  ship- 
ping to  the  United  States  about  50,000  tons  of 
iron  ore  per  month,  the  largest  portion  of 
which  is  used  at  Bethlehem,  Steeltou,  and 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  Sparrows  Point,  Md.  The 
ore  of  these  mines  is  among  the  richest  in  the 
world,  yielding  from  02  to  67  per  cent,  of  pure 
iron,  and  is  very  free  from  sulphur  and  phos- 
phorus. There  are  numerous  undeveloped 
mines  of  equal  value  in  this  region. 

In  the  Sierra  Maestra  range,  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Cuba,  from  Santiago  west  to  Manza- 
nillo,  within  a  distance  of  about  100  miles, 
are  found  numerous  deposits  of  manganese,  an 
ore  indispensable  in  the  manufacture  of  steel. 
As  uearlyallthe  manganese  used  in  the  United 
States  comes  from  the  Black  Sea  regions  of 
Europe  and  a  smaller  quantity  from  the  north- 
ern part  of  South  America,  it  is  but  reasonable 


to  Ktipi>ose  that  the  products  of  these  near-by 
mines  will  be  in  great  demand  when  the  con- 
ditions are  .such  that  they  ran  be  operated  with 
facility. 

Commerce    and  Transportation. — 

For  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  Cuba's  im- 
ports for  1001  were  worth  SCO, 583, 973  j  1902, 
$02, 135,500;  1903,  §07,077,070.  The  total 
exports  were.  1901,  $03,278,380 ;  1902,  $64- 
948,800;  1903,  $77,849,000.  United  States 
is  the  chief  user  of  Cuban  products,  buying 
02,942,790  dollars'  worth  in  1903,  and  70,- 
083,418  dollars'  worth  in  1904.  This  country 
also  supplies  Cuba  with  the  largest  share  of 
its  imports.  In  1902  this  share  was  valued  at 
820,023,500;  in  1903,  at  821,701,038;  iu 
1904,  at  $27,377,465.  In  1903  to  various 
countries  Cuba  sold  41,718,080  dollars' worth 
of  sugar  and  20,042,319  dollars'  worth  of 
tobacco.  Next  in  value  of  the  island's  exports 
were  fruits  and  grains,  82,899,024,  and  forest 
products,  §2,429,071.  The  principal  imports 
for  that  year  w  ere  food-stuffs,  821,800,580,  and 
textiles  and  manufactures  of  the  same,  $10,- 
288,512.  Machinery  and  metals  are  important 
imports,  their  values  in  1903  being  respectively 
83,787,000  and  83,717,000.  Next  to  United 
States,  Great  Britain  and  Germany  are  the 
chief  factors  in  Cuban  import  trade,  while 
Great  Britain  and  Spain  are  principal  buyers 
of  Cuban  goods.  According  to  the  Reciprocity 
Convention  of  1903,  impoits  from  United 
States  obtain  a  rebate  from  the  heavy  protec- 
tive duties  of  Cuba  of  from  20  to  40  per  cent. 

In  1903  there  were  in  Cuba  1,479  miles  of 
railway.  The  lines  now  connect  the  principal 
tow  ns  from  Pinar  del  Bio  in  the  west  to  Santi- 
ago de  Cuba  in  the  east.  The  railway  center  is 
Havana. 

Education. — Before  the  American  occupa- 
tion, education  in  Cuba  was  in  a  deplorable 
state,  and  no  public  school  system  worthy  of 
the  name  was  in  existence.  According  to  the 
census  of  1899,  the  proportion  of  illiteracy 
among  the  voting  population  was  :  Cubans, 
59  per  cent.,  and  Spanish,  12  per  cent.  Prior 
to  the  Spanish  war  the  total  enrollment  in  the 
schools  was  slightly  more  than  30,000.  With 
the  American  occupation  the  school  system  was 
completely  reorganized.  In  1 900,  at  the  invi- 
tation of  Harvard  University,  1,000  Cuban 
teachers  sj>ent  the  summer  at  Cambridge  re- 
ceiving instruction,  while  iu  1901,  200  carefully 
selected  Cuban  teachers  were  sent  to  Harvard. 
In  1902  the  number  of  public  schools  was 
nearly  3,800,  and  the  average  monthly  enroll- 
ment was  100,000  pupils.  Primary  education 
is  free  and  compulsory,  and  secondary  and  ad- 
vanced education  is  under  the  control  of  the 
State.    Cuba  has  a  university  at  Havana. 
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DECLARATION    OF  INDEPEND- 
ENCE. 

In  Congress,  July  1776.  The  unanimous 
Declaration  of  the  Thirteen  United  States  of 
A  merica. 

When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  be- 
comes necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve  the 
political  bands  which  have  connected  them 
with  another,  and  to  assume,  among  the  powers 
of  the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal  station  to 
which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God 
entitle  them,  a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions 
of  mankind  requires  that  they  should  declare 
the  causes  which  impel  them  to  the  separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that 
all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  en- 
dowed, by  their  Creator,  with  certain  inalien- 
able rights,  that  among  these  are  life,  lil>erty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That  to  secure 
these  rights,  governments  are  instituted  among 
men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed,  that  whenever  any  form  of 
government  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends, 
it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abol- 
ish it,  and  to  institute  new  government,  laying 
its  foundation  on  such  principles,  and  organiz- 
ing its  powers  in  such  form  as  to  them  shall 
seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  hap- 
piness. Prudence,  indeed,  will  dictate,  that 
governments  long  established  should  not  be 
changed  for  light  and  transient  causes;  and 
accordingly  all  experience  hath  shown  that 
mankind  are  more  disposed  to  suffer  where 
evils  are  sufferable,  than  to  right  themselves 
by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are  ac- 
customed. But  when  a  long  train  of  abuses 
and  usurpations,  pursuing  invariably  the  same 
object,  evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them  under 
absolute  despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it  is  their 
duty,  to  throw  off  such  government,  and  to 
provide  new  guards  for  their  future  security. 
Such  has  been  the  patient  sufferance  of  these 
colonies  ;  and  such  is  now  the  necessity  which 
constrains  them  to  alter  their  former  systems 
of  government.  The  'history  of  the  present 
King  of  Great  Britain  is  a  history  of  repeated 
injuries  and  usurpations,  all  having  in  direct 
object  the  establishment  of  an  absolute  tyranny 
over  these  Btates.  To  prove  this,  let  facts  be 
submitted  to  a  candid  world. 

He  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws  the  most 
wholesome  and  necessary  for  the  public  good. 

He  has  forbidden  his  governors  to  pass  laws 
of  immediate  and  pressing  importance,  unless 
suspended  in  their  operation  till  his  absent 
should  be  obtained ;  and  when  so  suspended, 
he  has  utterly  neglected  to  attend  to  them. 

He  has  refused  to  pass  other  laws  for  the 
accommodation  of  large  districts  of  people,  un- 


less these  people  would  relinquish  the  right  of 
representation  in  the  legislature — a  right  ines- 
timable to  them,  and  formidable  to  tyrants 
only. 

He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at 
places  unusual,  uncomfortable,  and  distant 
from  the  depository  of  their  public  records,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  fatiguing  them  into  com- 
pliance with  his  measures. 

He  has  dissolved  representative  houses  re- 
peatedly, for  opposing  with  manly  firmue&s  his 
iuvasions  on  the  rights  of  the  people. 

He  has  refused,  for  a  long  time  after  such 
dissolutions,  to  cause  others  to  be  elected ; 
whereby  the  legislative  powers,  incapable  of 
annihilation,  have  returned  to  the  people  at 
large,  for  their  exercise,  the  state  remaining, 
in  the  meantime,  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of 
invasion  from  without,  and  convulsions  within. 

He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population 
pf  these  states;  for  that  purpose  obstructing 
the  laws  for  naturalization  of  foreigners,  re- 
fusing to  pass  others  to  encourage  their  migra- 
tion hither,  and  raising  conditions  of  new  ap- 
propriations of  lands. 

He  has  obstructed  the  administration  of 
justice,  by  refusing  his  assent  to  laws  establish- 
ing judiciary  powers. 

lie  has  made  judges  dependent  on  his  will 
alone  for  the  tenure  of  their  offices,  and  the 
amount  and  payment  of  their  salaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices, 
and  sent  hither  swarms  of  officers,  to  harass 
our  people,  and  eat  out  their  substance. 

He  has  kept  among  us,  in  times  of  peace, 
standing  armies,  without  the  consent  of  our 
legislatures. 

He  has  affected  to  render  the  military  in- 
dependent of,  and  superior  to,  the  civil  power. 

He  has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us 
to  a  jurisdiction  foreign  to  our  constitution, 
and  unacknowledged  by  our  laws ;  giving  his 
assent  to  their  acta  of  pretended  legislation, — 

For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops 
among  us : 

For  protecting  them,  by  a  mock  trial,  from 
punishment  from  any  murders  which  they* 
should  commit  on  the  inhabitants  of  these 
states : 

For  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parta  of 
the  world : 

For  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our  con- 
sent : 

For  depriving  us,  in  many  cases,  of  the 
benefits  of  trial  by  jury  : 

For  transporting  us  beyond  the  seas  to  be 
tried  for  pretended  offenses : 

For  abolishing  the  free  system  of  English 
laws  in  a  neighboring  province,  establishing 
therein  an  arbitrary  government,  and  eularg- 
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ing  ita  boundaries,  so  as  to  render  it  at  once  an 
example  and  fit  instrument  for  introducing  the 
same  absolute  rule  into  these  colonies : 

For  taking  away  our  charters,  abolishing 
our  most  valuable  laws,  and  altering,  funda- 
mentally, the  powers  of  our  governments  : 

For  suspending  our  own  legislatures  and 
declaring  themselves  invested  with  power  to 
legislate  for  us  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

He  has  abdicated  government  here,  by  de- 
claring us  out  of  his  protection,  and  waging 
war  against  us. 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our 
coasts,  burnt  our  towns,  and  destroyed  the 
lives  of  our  people. 

He  is,  at  this  time,  transporting  large  armies 
of  foreign  mercenaries,  to  complete  the  works 
of  death,  desolation,  and  tyranny,  already  l»e- 
gun  with  circumstances  of  cruelty  and  perfidy 
scarcely  paralleled  in  the  most  barbarous  ages, 
and  totally  unworthy  the  head  of  a  civilized 
nation. 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow-citizens,  taken 
captive  on  the  high  seas,  to  bear  arms  againut 
their  country,  to  become  the  executioners  of 
their  friends  and  brethren,  or  to  fall  themselves 
by  their  hands. 

lie  has  excited  domestic  insurrections  among 
us,  and  has  endeavored  to  bring  on  the  inhab- 
itants of  our  frontiers  the  merciless  Indian 
savages,  whose  known  rule  of  warfare  is  an 
undistinguished  destruction  of  all  ages,  sexes, 
and  conditions. 

In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions  we  have 
petitioned  for  redress  in  the  most  humble 
terms;  our  repeated  petitions  have  Wen  an- 
swered only  by  repeated  injury.  A  prince 
whose  character  is  thus  marked  by  every  act 
which  may  define  a  tyrant  is  unlit  to  be  the 
ruler  of  a  free  people. 

Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  attentions  to 
our  British  brethren.  We  have  warned  them, 
from  time  to  time,  of  attempts  by  their  legis- 
lature to  extend  an  unwarrantable  jurisdiction 
over  us.  We  have  reminded  them  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  our  emigration  and  settlement 
here.  We  have  appealed  to  their  native  justice 
and  magnanimity,  and  we  have  conjured  them 
by  the  ties  of  our  common  kindred  to  disavow 
these  usurpations,  which  would  inevitably  in- 
terrupt our  connections  and  correspondence. 
They  too  have  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  justice 
and  of  consanguinity.  We  must,  therefore, 
acquiesce  in  the  necessity  which  denounces  our 
separation,  and  hold  them,  as  we  hold  the 
rest  of  mankind,  enemies  in  war,  in  peace 
friends. 

We,  therefore,  the  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  General  Congress 
assembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of 


the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions, 
do,  in  the  name,  and  by  authority  of  the  good 
people  of  these  Colonies,  solemnly  publish  and 
declare,  That  these  United  Colonies  are,  and 
of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent 
States;  that  they  are  absolved  from  all  alle- 
giance to  the  British  crown,  and  that  all  politi- 
cal connection  between  them  and  the  Slate  of 
(ircat  Britain,  is,  and  ought  to  be, totally  dis- 
solved ;  and  that  as  free  and  independent  States, 
they  have  full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude 
peace,  contract  alliances,  establish  commerce, 
and  to  do  all  other  acts  and  things  which  inde- 
pendent  Stales  may  of  right  do.  And  for  the 
support  of  this  declaration,  with  a  firm  re- 
liance on  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence, 
we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  lives, 
our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor. 

John  Hancock. 

James  Smith, 
George 'lay  lor, 
James  Wilson, 
George  Ross. 

DELAWARE. 

fn'Mt  Rodney, 
(Seorue  Read, 
Thomas  M  Kean. 

MARYLAND. 

Samuel  Chase 
Willi. l»ac«, 
Thomas  Stone, 
Charles    Carroll,    of  Car- 
rollton. 

Y1KOINIA. 

George  Wythe, 
Richard  Henry  Lee, 
Thomas  JHlcrsoii, 
Henjamin  Harrison, 
Thomas  Nelson,  Jr., 
Francis  Lightfoot  Lee, 
Carter  H  rax  ton. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

•William  Hooper. 
Jov>ph  Hewes, 
John  1'eun. 

BOUTU  CAROLINA. 

Edward  Rutledge, 
Thomas  Heywaid,  Jr., 
Thomas  Lvnch,  Jr., 
Arthur  Middle  ton. 

GEORGIA. 

Button  Gwinnett, 
Lyman  Hall, 
George  Walton. 


Josiah  Rartlett, 
William  Whipple, 
Matthew  Thornton. 

MASK.U  HI  SETT*  HAY. 

Samuel  Adams, 
John  Adams, 
Robert  Treat  Paine, 
Elbrldgc  Gerry. 

BUODi:  ISLAND. 

Stephen  Hopkins, 
William  Lllery. 
coxnkcticit. 

linger  Sherman, 
Samuel  Huntington, 
William  Williams, 
Oliver  Wolcott. 

NEW  YORK. 

William  Floyd, 
Philip  Livingston, 
Francis  Lewis, 
Lewis  Morris. 

NEW  JKBSETi 
Richard  Stockton, 
John  Withers|>ooii, 
Fraud*  Hopkiuson, 
John  Hart, 
Abraham  Clark. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Robert  Morris, 
Iteniamiu  Rush, 
Henjamin  Franklin, 
John  Morton, 
George  Clymer, 


IN  CONGRESS.  1 
S.  17T7.  } 


Ordered  i  J  *  *  B*  »*  1*.  •  • 

That  an  authenticated  copy  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  with  the  names  of  the  members  of  Con- 
cress  subscribing  the  same,  bo  sent  to  each  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  they  be  desired  to  have  the 
same  put  on  record. 

Hv  order  of  Congress. 
*  JOHN  HANCOCK,  President. 

Attest,  Chab.  TnosisoN,  Secy. 
A JoiiVh'ancock  ,  I'res'dt. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

(Went  into  operation  first  Wednesday  In  March,  17KD.) 

Preamble. — We,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union, 
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establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity, 
provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote  the 
general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain 
and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United 
States  of  America. 

ARTICLE  I. 

Section  I.  1.  All  legislative  powers  here- 
in granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives. 

Section  II.  1.  The  House  of  Represent- 
atives shall  be  composed  of  members  chosen 
every  second  year  by  the  people  of  the  several 
States ;  and  the  electors  in  each  State  shall 
have  the  qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of 
the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature. 

2.  No  person  shall  be  a  Representative  who 
shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  years,  and  been  seven  years  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elect- 
ed, be  an  inhabitant  of  that  State  in  which  he 
shall  be  chosen. 

3.  Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  several  States  which 
may  be  included  within  this  Union,  according 
to  their  respective  numbers,  which  shall  be  de- 
termined by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of 
free  persons,  including  those  bound  to  service 
for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding  Indians  not 
taxed,  three  fifths  of  all  other  persons.  The 
actual  enumeration  shall  be  made  within  three 
years  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  aud  within  every  subse- 
quent term  of  ten  years,  in  such  manner  as 
they  shall  by  law  direct.  The  number  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  not  exceed  one  for  every 
thirty  thousand,  but  each  State  shall  havo  at 
least  one  Representative ;  and  until  such 
enumeration  shall  be  made,  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  shall  be  entitled  to  choose  three ; 
Massachusetts,  eight ;  Rhode  Island  and  Provi- 
dence Plantations,  one ;  Connecticut,  five ; 
New  York,  six ;  New  Jersey,  four ;  Pennsyl- 
vania, eight ;  .Delaware,  one  ;  Maryland,  six; 
Virginia,  ten  ;  North  Carolina,  five ;  South 
Carolina,  five,  and  Georgia  three. 

4.  When  vacancies  happen  in  the  represen- 
tation from  any  State,  the  executive  authority 
thereof  shall  issue  writs  of  election  to  fill  such 
vacancies. 

5.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose 
their  speaker  and  other  officers ;  and  shall  have 
the  sole  power  of  impeachment. 

Section  HI.  1.  The  Senate  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  composed  of  two  Senators  from 
each  State,  chosen  by  the  Legislature  thereof 


for  six  years  ;  and  each  Senator  shall  have  one 

vote. 

2.  Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assem- 
bled in  consequence  of  the  first  election,  they 
shall  be  divided  as  equally  as  may  be  into  three 
classes.  The  seats  of  the  Senators  of  the  first 
class  shall  be  vacated  at  the  expiration  of  the 
second  year,  of  the  second  class  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  fourth  year,  aud  of  the  third  class 
at  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  year,  so  that  one 
third  may  be  chosen  every  second  year;  and  if 
vacancies  happen  by  resignation,  or  otherwise, 
during  the  recess  of  the  Legislature  of  any 
State,  the  executive  thereof  may  make  tempo- 
rary appointments  until  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Legislature,  which  shall  then  fill  such  va- 
cancies. 

3.  No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  who  shall 
not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty  years, 
and  been  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an 
inhabitant  of  that  State  for  which  he  shall  be 
chosen. 

4.  The  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  President  of  the  Senate,  but  shall  have 
no  vote  unless  they  be  equally  divided. 

5.  The  Senate  shall  choose  their  other  offi- 
cers, and  also  a  President  pro  tempore,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Vice-President,  or  when  he  shall 
exercise  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States. 

6.  The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to 
try  all  impeachments.  When  sitting  for  that 
purpose,  they  shall  all  l>e  on  oath  or  affirma- 
tion. When  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  tried,  the  chief-justice  shall  preside  : 
and  no  person  shall  be  convicted  without  the 
concurrence  of  two  thirds  of  the  members 
present. 

7.  Judgment  in  cases  of  impeachment  shall 
not  extend  further  than  to  removal  from  office, 
and  disqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy  any 
office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit  under  the 
United  States ;  but  the  party  convicted  shall 
nevertheless  be  liable  and  subject  to  indict- 
ment, trial,  judgment,  and  punishment,  ac- 
cording to  law. 

Section  IV.  1.  The  times,  places  and 
manner  of  holding  elections  for  Senators  and 
Representatives  shall  be  prescribed  in  each 
State  by  the  Legislature  thereof ;  but  the  Con- 
gress may  at  any  time  by  law  make  or  alter 
such  regulations,  except  as  to  the  place  of 
choosing  Senators. 

2.  The  Congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once 
in  every  year ;  and  such  meeting  shall  be  ou 
the  first  Monday  in  December,  unless  they 
shall  by  law  appoint  a  different  day. 

Section  V.  1 .  Each  House  shall  be  the  judge 
of  the  election,  returns,  and  qualifications  of 
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its  own  members,  and  a  majority  of  each  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business;  but  a 
smaller  number  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day, 
and  may  be  authorized  to  compel  the  attend- 
ance of  absent  members,  in  such  manner  and 
under  such  penalties  as  each  House  may  pro- 
vide. 

2.  Each  House  may  determine  the  rule  of 
its  proceedings,  punish  its  members  for  disor- 
derly behavior,  and,  with  the  concurrence  of 
two  thirds,  expel  a  member. 

3.  Each  House  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its 
proceedings,  and  from  time  to  time  publish  the 
same,  excepting  such  parts  as  may  in  their 
judgment  require  secrecy;  and  the  yeas  and 
nays  of  the  members  of  either  House  on  any 
question  shall,  at  the  desire  of  one  fifth  of 
those  present,  be  entered  on  the  journal. 

4.  Neither  House,  during  the  session  of 
Congress,  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the 
other,  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days,  nor 
to  any  other  place  than  that  in  which  the  two 
houses  shall  be  sitting. 

Section  VI.  1 .  The  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives shall  receive  a  compensation  for 
their  services,  to  be  ascertained  by  law,  and 
paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States. 
They  shall,  in  all  cases,  except  treason,  felony, 
and  breach  of  the  peace,  be  privileged  from 
arrest  during  their  attendance  at  the  sessions 
of  their  respective  houses,  and  in  going  to  and 
returning  from  the  same  ;  and  for  any  speech 
or  debate  in  either  house,  they  shall  not  be 
questioned  in  any  other  place. 

2.  No  Senator  or  Representative  shall, 
during  the  time  for  which  he  was  elected,  be 
appointed  to  any  civil  office  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States  which  shall  have  been 
created,  or  the  emoluments  whereof  shall  have 
been  increased  during  such  time  ;  and  no  per- 
son holding  any  office  under  the  United  States 
shall  be  a  member  of  either  House  during  his 
continuance  in  office. 

Section  VII.  1.  All  bills  for  raising  rev- 
enue shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, but  the  Senate  may  propose  or  concur 
with  amendments,  as  on  other  bills. 

2.  Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
shall,  before  it  become  a  law,  be  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States ;  if  he 
approve,  he  shall  sign  it,  but  if  not,  he  shall 
return  it,  with  his  objections,  to  that  House  in 
which  it  shall  have  originated,  who  shall  enter 
the  objections  at  large  on  their  journal,  and 
proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If  after  such  recon- 
sideration two  thirds  of  that  House  shall  agree 
to  pass  the  bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  together  with 
the  objections,  to  the  other  House,  by  which 
it  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered;  and  if  ap- 


proved by  two  thirds  of  that  House  it  shall 
become  a  law.  But  in  all  such  cases  the  votes 
of  both  Houses  shall  be  determined  by  yeas 
and  nays,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  voting 
for  and  against  the  bill  shall  be  entered  on  the 
journal  of  each  House  respectively.  If  any 
bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  President 
within  ten  dayB  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it 
shall  have  been  presented  to  him,  the  same  shall 
be  a  law  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  signed 
it,  unless  the  Congress  by  their  adjournment, 
prevent  its  return ;  in  which  case  it  shall  not 
be  a  law. 

8.  Every  order,  resolution,  or  vote  to  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  may  be  necessary  (except  on  a 
question  of  adjournment)  shall  be  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  ;  and  before 
the  same  shall  take  effect  shall  be  approved  by 
him,  or  being  disapproved  by  him,  shall  be  re- 
passed by  two  thirds  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  according  to  the 
rules  and  limitations  prescribed  in  the  case  of 
a  bill. 

Section  VIII.  1.  The  Congress  shall  have 
power : 

To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts, 
and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for 
the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  of 
the  United  States ;  but  all  duties,  imposts,  and 
excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United 
States. 

2.  To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the 
United  States. 

3.  To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  na- 
tions, and  among  the  several  States,  and  with 
the  Indian  tribes. 

4.  To  establish  an  uniform  rule  of  natural- 
ization and  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of 
bankruptcies  throughout  the  United  States. 

5.  To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  there- 
of, and  of  foreign  coin,  and  fix  the  standard 
of  weights  and  measures. 

6.  To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  coun- 
terfeiting the  securities  and  current  coin  of  the 
United  States. 

7.  To  establish  post  offices  and  post  roads. 

8.  To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and 
useful  arts  by  securing  for  limited  times  to 
authors  and  inventors  the  exclusive  rights  to 
their  respective  writings  and  discoveries. 

9.  To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

10.  To  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felo- 
nies  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  offenses 
against  the  law  of  natious. 

11.  To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal,  and  make  rules  concerning  cap- 
tures on  land  and  water. 

12.  To  raise  and  support  armies,  but  no  ap- 
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propriation  of  money  to  that  nae  shall  be  for  a 
longer  term  than  two  years. 

13.  To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy. 

14.  To  make  rules  for  the  government  and 
regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces. 

15.  To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia 
to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  in- 
surrections, and  repel  invasions. 

16.  To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and 
disciplining  the  militia,  and  for  governing 
such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  reserving  to  the 
States  respectively  the  appointment  of  the  offi- 
cers, and  the  authority  of  training  the  militia 
according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by 
Congress. 

17.  To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all 
cases  whatsoever  over  such  district  (not  ex. 
ceeding  ten  miles  square)  as  may,  by  cession 
of  particular  States  and  the  acceptance  of 
Congress,  become  the  seat  of  Government  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  exercise  like  authority 
over  all  places  purchased  by  the  consent  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  in  which  the  same 
shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines, 
arsenals,  dry  docks,  and  other  needful 
buildings. 

18.  To  make  nil  laws  which  shall  be  neces- 
sary and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the 
foregoing  {towers ,  and  all  other  powers  vested 
by  this  Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer 
thereof. 

Section  IX.  I.  The  migration  or  impor- 
tation of  such  ]>ersons  as  any  of  the  States 
now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit  shall 
not  be  prohibited  by  the  Congress  prior  to  the 
year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight, 
but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such  im- 
portation, not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each 
person. 

2.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  halteas  corpus 
shall  not  I*  suspended,  unless  when  in  cases  of 
rel>e!lion  or  invasion  the  public  safety  may  re- 
quire it. 

3.  No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law- 
shall  be  passed. 

4.  No  capitation  or  other  direct  tax  shnll  be 
laid,  unless  in  proportion  to  the  census  or 
enumeration  hereinbefore  directed  to  be  taken. 

5.  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles 
exported  from  any  State. 

6.  No  prefere.  e  shall  be  given  by  any  regu- 
lation of  commerce  or  revenue  to  the  ports  of 
one  State  over  those  of  another,  nor  shall  ves- 
sels bound  to  or  from  one  State  bo  obliged  to 
enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties  in  another. 

7.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury but  in  consequence  of  appropriations  made 
by  law  ;  and  a  regular  statement  and  account 


"  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all  public 
money  shall  be  published  from  time  to  time. 

8.  No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by 
the  United  States.  And  no  person  holding 
any  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  them  shall, 
w  ithout  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  accept  of 
any  present,  emolument,  office,  or  title  of  any 
kind  whatever  from  any  king,  prince,  or  for- 
eign state. 

Section  X.  1.  No  State  shall  enter  into 
any  treaty,  alliance,  or  confederation,  grant 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  coin  money, 
emit  bills  of  credit,  make  anything  but  gold 
and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts, 
pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto  law, 
or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts, 
or  grant  any  title  of  nobility. 

2.  No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of 
the  Congress,  lay  any  impost  or  duties  on  im- 
ports or  exports,  except  w  hat  may  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  executing  its  inspection  laws, 
and  the  net  produce  of  all  duties  and  imposts, 
laid  by  any  State  on  inqwts  or  exports,  shall 
be  for  the  use  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States ;  and  all  Buch  laws  shall  be  subject  to 
the  revision  and  control  of  the  Congress. 

3.  No  State  shall,  w  ithout  the  consent  of 
Congress,  lay  any  duty  of  tonnage,  keep  troops 
or  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  enter  into 
any  agreement  or  compact  with  another  State, 
it  with  a  foreign  power,  or  engage  in  war,  un- 
less actually  invaded,  or  in  such  imminent 
danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay. 

ARTICLE  II. 

Section  I.  1.  The  Executive  power  shall 
be  vested  in  a  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  lie  shall  hold  his  office  during 
the  term  of  four  years,  and,  together  with  the 
Vice-President,  chosen  for  the  same  term,  be 
elected  as  follows : 

2.  Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner 
as  the  Legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  num- 
ber of  electors,  equal  to  the  whole  number  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  to  which  the 
State  may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress  ;  but  no 
Senator  or  Representative  or  person  holding 
an  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United 
States  shall  be  appointed  an  elector. 

3.  [The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respec- 
tive  States  and  vote  by  ballot  for  two  persons, 
of  whom  one  at  least  shall  not  be  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  same  State  with  themselves.  And 
they  shall  make  a  list  of  all  the  persons  voted 
for,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each,  which 
list  they  shall  sign  and  certify  and  transmit, 
sealed,  to  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  directed  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate.  The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
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ftaentatives,  open  all  the  certificates,  and  the 
wU'S  shall  then  be  counted.  The  person  baring 
the  greatest  number  of  votes  shall  be  the  Presi- 
dent, if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  electors  appointed,  and  if 
there  be  more  than  one  who  have  such  major- 
ity, and  have  an  equal  number  of  votes,  then 
the  House  of  Representatives  shall  immediately 
choose  by  ballot  one  of  them  for  President ; 
and  if  no  person  have  a  majority,  then  from 
the  five  highest  on  the  list  the  said  House 
shall  in  like  manner  choose  the  President.  Rut 
in  choosing  the  President,  the  vote  shall  be 
taken  by  States,  the  representation  from  each 
Slate  having  one  vote.  A  quorum,  for  this 
purpose,  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members 
from  two  thirds  of  the  States,  and  a  majority 
of  all  the  States  shall  bo  necessary  to  a  choice. 
In  every  case,  after  the  choice  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  person  having  the  greatest  number 
of  votes  of  the  electors  shall  Iks  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent. Rut  if  there  should  remain  two  or  more 
who  have  equal  votes,  the  Senate  shall  choose 
from  them  by  ballot  the  Vice-President.]* 

4.  The  Congress  may  determine  the  time  of 
choosing  the  electors  and  the  day  on  which 
they  shall  give  then*  votes,  which  day  shall  be 
the  same  throughout  the  United  States. 

5.  No  person  except  a  natural  born  citizen, 
or  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of 
the  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  eli- 
gible to  the  office  of  President ;  neither  shall 
any  person  be  eligible  to  that  office  who  shall 
not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty-five 
years  and  been  fourteen  years  a  resideut  with- 
in the  United  States. 

6.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  Presiaent 
from  office,  or  of  his  death,  resignation,  or 
inability  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of 
the  said  office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on  the 
Vice-President,  and  the  Congress  may  by  law 
provide  for  the  case  of  removal,  death,  resig- 
nation, or  inability,  both  of  the  President  and 
Vice-President,  declaring  what  officer  shall 
then  act  as  President,  and  such  officer  shall 
act  accordingly  until  the  disability  be  removed 
or  a  President  shall  be  elected. 

7.  The  President  shall,  at  stated  times,  re- 
ceive for  his  services  a  compensation,  which 
shall  neither  l>e  increased  nor  diminished  dur- 
ing the  period  for  which  he  shall  have  been 
elected,  and  he  shall  not  receive  within  that  I 
period  any  other  emolument  from  the  United 
States,  or  any  of  them. 

8.  Refore  he  enter  on  the  execution  of  his 
office  he  shall  take  the  following  oath  or  affir- 
mation : — 

"  I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will 
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faithfully  execute  the  office  of  President  of  the 

United  States,  and  will,  to  the  beat  of  my 
ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States." 

Section  II.  1.  The  President  shall  be 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the 
several  States  when  called  into  the  actual  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States;  he  may  require  the 
opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal  officer  in 
each  of  the  executive  departments  upon  any 
subject  relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respective 
offices,  and  he  shall  have  power  to  grant  re- 
prieves and  pardons  for  offenses  against  the 
United  States  except  in  cases  of  impeachment. 

2.  He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make 
treaties,  provided  two  thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  co.icur ;  and  he  shall  nominate,  and  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other  public  min- 
isters and  consuls,  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  United 
States  whose  appointments  are  not  herein 
otherwise  provided  for,  and  which  shall  be 
established  by  law ;  but  the  Congress  may  by 
law  vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferior  offi- 
cers as  they  think  proper  in  the  President 
alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of 
departments. 

3.  The  President  shall  have  power  to  fill  up 
all  vacancies  that  may  happen  during  the  re- 
cess of  the  Senate  by  granting  commissions, 
which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  ses- 
sion. 

Section  III.  He  shall  from  time  to  time 
give  to  the  Congress  information  of  the  state 
of  the  Union,  and  recommend  to  their  consid- 
eration such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  neces- 
sary and  expedient ;  he  may,  on  extraordinary 
occasions,  convene  both  Houses,  or  either  of 
them,  and  in  case  of  disagreement  between 
them  with  respect  to  the  time  of  adjournment, 
he  may  adjourn  them  to  such  time  as  he  shall 
think  proper;  he  shall  receive  ambassadors 
and  other  public  ministers  ;  he  shall  take  care 
that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  and  shall 
commission  all  the  officers  of  the  United  States. 

Section  IV.  The  President,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, and  all  civil  officers  of  the  United  States 
shall  1)0  removed  from  office  on  impeachment 
for  and  conviction  of  treason,  bribery,  or  other 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

ARTICLE  III. 

Section  I.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court, 
and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress 
may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish. 
The  iudges,  both  of  the  Supreme  and  inferior 
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courts,  shall  hold  their  offices  daring  good  be- 
havior,  and  shall  at  stated  times  receive  for 
their  services  a  compensation  which  shall  not 
be  diminished  during  their  continuance  in 


Section  II.  1.  The  judicial  power  shall 
extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising 
under  this  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be 
made,  under  their  authority ;  to  all  cases  af- 
fecting ambassadors,  other  public  ministers, 
and  consuls ;  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and 
maritime  jurisdiction ;  to  controversies  to 
which  the  United  States  shall  l>e  a  party ;  to 
jontroversies  between  two  or  more  States,  be- 
tween a  State  and  citizens  of  another  State, 
between  citizens  of  different  StaU-s,  between 
citizens  of  the  same  State  claiming  lands  under 
grants  of  different  States,  and  between  a  State, 
or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  States, 
citizens,  or  subjects. 

2.  In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other 
public  ministers,  and  consuls,  and  those  in 
which  a  State  shall  be  party,  the  Supreme  Court 
shall  have  original  jurisdiction.  In  all  the  other 
cases  before  mentioned  the  Supreme  Court 
shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction  both  as  to  law 
and  fact,  with  such  exceptions  and  under  such 
regulations  as  the  Congress  shall  make. 

3.  The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of 
impeachment,  shall  be  by  jury,  and  such  trial 
shall  be  held  in  the  State  where  the  said  crimes 
shall  have  been  committed ;  but  when  not 
committed  within  any  State  the  trial  shall  be 
at  such  place  or  ] daces  as  the  Congress  may  by 
law  have  directed. 

Section  III.  1.  Treason  against  the  United 
States  shall  consist  only  in  levying  war  against 
them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving 
them  aid  and  comfort.  No  person  shall  be 
convicted  of  treason  unless  on  the  testimony  of 
two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on  con- 
fession in  open  court  . 

2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare 
the  punishment  of  treason,  but  no  attainder 
of  treason  shall  work  corruption  of  blood  or 
forfeiture  except  during  the  life  of  the  person 
attained. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Section  I.  Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be 
given  in  each  State  to  the  public  acts,  records, 
and  judicial  proceedings  of  every  other  State. 
And  the  Congress  may  by  general  laws  pre- 
scribe the  manner  in  which  such  acts,  records 
and  proceedings  shall  be  proved,  and  the  effect 
thereof. 

Section  II.  1.  The  citizens  of  each  State 
shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties of  citizens  in  the  several  SUres. 


2.  A  person  charged  In  any  State  with  trea- 
son, felony,  or  other  crime,  who  shall  flee  from 
justice,  and  be  found  in  another  State,  shall  on 
demand  of  the  Executive  authority  of  the  State 
from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up,  to  be  re- 
moved to  the  State  having  jurisdiction  of  the 
crime. 

,i.  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one 
State,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into 
another  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or 
regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  ser- 
vice or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on 
claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or 
labor  may  be  due. 

Section  III.  1.  New  States  may  be  ad- 
mitted by  the  Congress  into  this  Union  ;  but  no 
new  State  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  State,  nor  any 
State  be  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or 
more  States,  or  parts  of  States,  without  the 
consent  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  con- 
cerned, as  well  as  of  the  Congress. 

2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  de- 
pose of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regula- 
|  tions  respecting  the  territory  or  other  property 
J  belonging  to  the  United  States  ;  and  nothing 
in  this  Constitution  shall  be  so  construed  as  to 
prejudice  any  claims  of  the  United  States,  or 
of  any  particular  State. 

Section  IV.  The  United  States  shall  guar- 
antee to  every  State  in  this  Union  a  republican 
form  of  government,  and  shall  protect  each  of 
them  against  invasion,  and,  on  application  of 
the  Legislature,  or  of  the  Executive  (when  the 
Legislature  cannot  be  convened),  against  do- 
mestic violence. 

ARTICLE  V. 

The  Congress,  whenever  two  thirds  of  both 
Houses  shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall  propose 
amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or,  on  the 
application  of  the  Legislatures  of  two  thirds  of 
the  several  States,  shall  call  a  convention  for 
proposing  amendments,  which,  in  either  case, 
shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  &i 
part  of  this  Constitution,  when  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  three  fourths  of  the  several 
States,  or  by  conventions  in  three  fourths 
thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratifi- 
cation may  be  proposed  by  the  Congress;  pro- 
vided that  no  amendment  which  may  be  made 
prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eight  shall  in  any  manner  affect  the  first 
and  fourth  clauses  in  the  Ninth  Section  of  the 
First  Article ;  and  that  no  State,  without  its 
consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage 
in  the  Senate. 

ARTICLE  VI. 
1.    All  debts  contracted  and  engagements 
entered  into  before  the  adoption  of  this  Con- 
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Rtitution  shall  be  as  valid  against  the  United 
States  under  this  Constitution  as  under  the 
Confederation. 

2.  This  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  which  shall  he  made  in  pursuance 
thereof  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall 
be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
and  the  judges  iu  every  State  shall  be  bound 
thereby,  anything  in  the  Constitution  or  laws 
of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

3.  The  Senators  and  Representatives  before 
mentioned,  and  the  membra  of  the  several 
State  Legislatures,  and  all  executive  and  judi- 
cial officers,  both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
several  States,  shall  I*  bound  by  oath  or  af- 
firmation to  support  this  Constitution  ;  but  no 
religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  quali- 
fication to  any  office  or  public  trust  under  the 
United  States. 

ARTICLE  VII. 
The  ratification  of  the  Conventions  of  nine 
States  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  establishment 
of  this  Constitution  between  the  States  so  rati- 
fying the  same. 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

ARTICLE  I. 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech  or  of  the  press  ;  or  the  right  of 
the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  jieti- 
tion  the  Government  for  a  redress  of  griev- 


ARTICLE  II. 

A  well-regulated  militia  being  necessary  to 
the  security  of  a  free  State,  the  right  of  the 
people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  in- 
fringed. 

ARTICLE  III. 

No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quar- 
tered in  any  house  without  the  consent  of  the 
owner,  nor  in  time  of  war  but  in  a  manner  to 
be  prescribed  by  law. 

ARTICLE  IV. 
The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their 
persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects,  again.it 
unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  shall  not 
be  violated,  and  no  warrants  shall  issue  but 
upon  probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or  af- 
firmation, and  particularly  describing  the  place 
to  be  searched,  and  the  persons  or  things  to  be 


ARTICLE  V. 

No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  cap- 
ital or  other  infamous  crime  unless  on  a  pre- 


sentment or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  except 
in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or 
in  the  militia,  when  in  actual  service,  in  time 
of  war  or  public  danger  ;  nor  shall  any  person 
be  Subject  for  the  same  offense  to  be  twice  put 
I  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb ;  nor  shall  be  com- 
[  polled  in  any  criminal  case  to  l>e  a  witness 
|  against  himself,  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty, 
or  property,  without  due  process  of  law ;  nor 
shall  private  property  be  taken  for  public  use 
without  just  compensation. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused 
shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public 
trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  State  and  dis» 
trict  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  com- 
mitted, which  district  shall  have  been  previously 
ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  informed  of  the 
nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation  ;  to  be  con- 
fronted with  the  witnesses  against  him  ;  to  have 
compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in 
his  favor,  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel 
for  his  defense. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in 
controversy  shall  exceed  twenty  dollars,  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved,  and 
no  fact  tried  by  a  jury  shall  lie  otherwise  re- 
examined in  any  court  of  the  United  States 
than  according  to  the  rules  of  the  common 
law. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 
Excessive  bail  shall  not  l>e  required,  nor  ex- 
cessive fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual 
punishments  inflicted. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

The  enumeratim  in  the  Constitution  of  cer- 
tain rights  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or 
disparage  others  retained  by  the  people. 

ARTICLE*  X. 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by 
it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  re- 
spectively, or  to  the  |x*<qile. 

ARTICLE  XL 

The  judicial  jnnver  of  the  Cnited  States  shall 
not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any  suit  iu  law 
or  equity,  commenced  or  prosecuted  against 
one  of  the  United  States,  by  citizens  of  another 
State,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  foreign 
State. 

ARTICLE  XII. 
The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective 
States,  and  vote  by  ballot  for  President  and 
Vice-President,  one  of  whom  at  least  shall  not 
be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with  them- 
selves, they  shall  name  in  their  ballots  the 
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person  voted  for  as  President,  and  in  distinct 
ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  Vice-President ; 
and  they  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all  persons 
voted  for  as  President,  and  of  all  persons 
voted  for  as  Vice-President,  and  of  the  num- 
ber of  votes  for  each,  which  list  they  shall 
sign  and  certify,  and  transmit,  sealed,  to  the 
seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  di- 
rected to  the  President  of  the  Senate ;  the 
President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall 
then  be  counted  ;  the  person  having  the  great- 
est number  of  votes  for  President  shall  be 
the  President,  if  Btich  number  be  a  majority 
of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed; 
and  if  no  person  have  such  majority,  then  from 
the  persons  having  the  highest  uumbers,  not 
exceeding  three,  on  the  list  of  those  voted  for 
as  President,  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  choose  immediately,  by  ballot,  the  Presi- 
dent. But  in  choosing  the  President,  the  votes 
shall  be  taken  by  States,  the  representation 
from  each  State  having  one  vote ;  a  quorum 
for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or 
members  from  two  thirds  of  the  States,  and  a 
majority  of  all  the  States  shall  be  necessary 
to  a  choice.  And  if  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  not  choose  a  President,  whenever 
the  right  of  choice  shall  devolve  upon  them, 
before  the  fourth  day  of  March  next  following, 
then  the  Vice-President  shall  act  as  President, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  death  or  other  constitutional 
disability  of  the  President.  The  person  hav- 
ing the  greatest  number  of  votes  as  Vice- 
President  shall  be  the  Vice-President,  if  such 
number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of 
electors  appointed,  and  if  no  person  have  a 
majority,  then  from  the  two  highest  numbers 
on  the  list  the  Senate  shall  choose  the  Vice- 
President  ;  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  shall 
consist  of  two  thirds  of  the  whole  number  of 
Senators,  and  a  majority  of  the  whole  number 
shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  But  no  person 
constitutionally  ineligible  to  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent shall  be  eligible  to  that  of  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States. 

ARTICLE  XIII. 

1 .  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude, 
except  as  a  punishment  for  crime  whereof  the 
party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  ex- 
ist within  the  United  States,  or  any  place  sub- 
ject to  their  jurisdiction. 

2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this 
article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

ARTICLE  XIV. 

1.  All  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the 
United  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 


thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  State  wherein  they  reside.  No  State 
shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  snail 
abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  ;  nor  shall  any  State 
deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law,  nor  deny  to  any 
person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws. 

2.  Representatives  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  States  according  to  their 
respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole  num- 
ber of  persons  in  each  State,  excluding  Indians 
not  taxed.  But  when  the  right  to  vote  at  any 
election  for  the  choice  of  electors  for  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  Re- 
presentatives in  Congress,  the  executive  and 
judicial  officers  of  a  State,  or  the  members  of 
the  Legislature  thereof,  is  denied  to  any  of  the 
male  members  of  such  State,  being  of  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  and  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  any  way  abridged,  except  for  par- 
ticipation itr  rebellion  or  other  crime,  the  basis 
of  representat  ion  therein  shall  be  reduced  in  the 
proportion  which  the  number  of  such  male  citi- 
zens shall  bear  to  the  whole  .number  of  male 
citizens  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  such  State. 

3.  No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  or  Represen- 
tative in  Congress,  or  elector  of  President  and 
Vice-President,  or  holding  any  office,  civil  or 
military,  under  the  United  States,  or  under 
any  State,  who,  having  previously  taken  an 
oath,  as  a  member  of  Congress,  or  as  an  officer 
of  the  United  States,  or  as  a  member  of  any 
State  Legislature,  or  sis  an  executive  or  judicial 
officer  of  any  State,  to  support  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  shall  have  engaged 
in  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  same, 
or  given  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemies  there- 
of. But  Congress  may,  by  a  vote  of  two 
thirds  of  each  House,  remove  such  disability. 

4.  The  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the 
United  States,  authorized  by  law,  including 
debts  incurred  for  payment  of  pensions  and 
bounties  for  services  in  suppressing  insurrec- 
tion and  rebellion,  shall  not  be  questioned. 
But  neither  the  United  States  nor  any  State 
shall  assume  or  pay  any  debt  or  obligation  in- 
curred in  aid  of  insurrection  or  rebellion 
against  the  United  States,  or  any  claim  for 
the  loss  or  emancipation  of  any  slave  ;  but  all 
such  debts,  obligations,  and  claims  shall  be 
held  illegal  and  void. 

5.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce 
by  appropriate  legislation  the  provisions  of  this 
article. 

ARTICLE  XV. 

1.  The  right  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  shall  uot  be  denied  or  abridged 
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by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude. 

2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce 
the  provision  of  this  article  by  appropriate 
legislation. 

Ratification  of  the  Constitution. 

The  Constitution  was  ratified  by  the  thir- 
teen original  States  in  the  following  order : 

Delaware,  December  7,  1787,  unanimously. 

Pennsylvania,  December  12,  1787,  vote  46 
to  23.  • 

New  Jersey,  December  18,  1787,  unani- 
mously. 

Georgia,  January  2,  1788,  unanimously. 
Connecticut,  January  9, 1788,  vote  128  to  40. 
Massachusetts,  February  6,  1788,  vote  187 
to  168. 

Maryland,  April  28,  1788,  vote  63  to  12. 
South  Carolina,  May  23, 1788,  vote  149  to  73. 
New  Hampshire,  June  21,  1788,  vote  57 
to  46. 

Virginia,  June  25,  1788,  vote  89  to  79. 
New  York,  July  26,  1788,  vote  30  to  28. 
North  Carolina,  November  21,  1789,  vote 
193  to  75. 

Rhode  Island,  May  29,  1790,  vote  34  to  32. 

Ratification  of  the  Amendments. 

I.  to  X.  inclusive  were  declared  in  force  De- 
cember 15,  1791. 

XI.  was  declared  in  force  January  8,  1798. 

XII.  ,  regulating  elections,  was  ratified  by 
all  the  States  except  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
Massachusetts,  and  New  Hampshire,  which 
rejected  it.  It  was  declared  in  force  Septem- 
ber 25.  1804. 

Xin.  The  emancipation  amendment  was  rat 
Ified  by  31  of  the  36  States ;  rejected  by  Dela- 
ware and  Kentucky,  not  acted  ou  by  Texas; 
conditionally  ratified  by  Alabama  and  Missis- 
sippi.   Proclaimed  December  18,  1865. 

XIV.  Reconstruction  amendment  was  rati- 
fied by  23  Northern  States  ;  rejected  by  Dela- 
ware, Kentucky,  Maryland,  and  10  Southern 
States,  and  not  acted  on  by  California.  The 
10  Southern  States  subsequently  ratified  under 
pressure.    Proclaimed  July  28,  1808. 

XV.  Negro  citizenship  amendment  was  not 
acted  on  by  Tennessee,  rejected  by  California, 
Delaware,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  New  Jersey, 
and  Oregon ;  ratified  by  the  remaining  30 
States.  New  York  rescinded  its  ratification 
January  5,  1870.   Proclaimed  March  30, 1870. 
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model  or  design  intended  to  be  perfected  as  a 
work  of  the  fine  arts,  by  inscribing  upon  some 
portion  thereof,  or  on  the  substance  on  which 
the  same  is  mounted,  the  following  words, 
viz.  :    «'  Entered  according  to  act  of  Congress, 

in  the  year  ,  by  ,  in  the  office  of  the 

Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington,"  or,  at 
the  option  of  the  person  entering  the  copy- 
right, the  words  :  "  Copyright,  18 — ,  by  ." 

The  law  imposes  a  penalty  of  fl00  upon 
any  person  who  has  not  obtained  copyright 
who  shall  insert  the  notice  «*  Entered  according 
to  act  of  Congress,"  or  "Copyright,"  etc.,  or 
words  of  the  same  import,  in  or  upon  any  book 
or  other  article. 
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6.  Any  author  may  reserve  the  right  to 
translate  or  dramatize  his  own  work.  In  this 
case,  notice  should  be  given  by  printing  the 
words  1 1  Right  of  translation  reserved, "  or  • 4  All 
rights  reserved, "  below  the  notice  of  copyright 
entry,  and  notifying  the  Librarian  of  Congress 
of  such  reservation,  to  be  entered  upou  the 
record. 

Since  the  phrase  all  rights  reserved  refers  ex- 
clusively to  the  author's  right  to  dramatize  or 
to  translate,  it  has  no  bearing  upon  any  pub- 
lications except  original  works,  and  will  not 
be  entered  upon  the  record  in  other  cases. 

6.  The  original  term  of  copyright  runs  for 
twenty-eight  years.  Wilhin  nix  months  fie/ore 
the  end  of  that  time,  the  author  or  designer,  or 
his  widow  or  children,  may  secure  a  renewal 
for  the  further  term  of  fourteen  years,  making 
forty-two  years  in  all.  Applications  for  re- 
newal  must  be  accompanied  by  explicit  state- 
ment of  ownership,  in  the  case  of  the  author, 
or  of  relationship,  in  the  case  of  his  heirs,  and 
must  state  definitely  the  date  and  place  of  en- 
try of  the  original  copyright.  Advertisement 
of  renewal  is  to  be  made  within  two  mouths 
of  date  of  renewal  certificate,  in  some  news- 
paper, for  four  weeks. 

7.  The  time  within  which  any  work  en- 
tered for  copyright  may  be  issued  from  the 
press  is  not  limited  by  law,  but  the  courts  hold 
that  it  should  take  place  within  a  reasonable 
time.  A  copyright  may  l>e  secured  for  a  pro- 
jected as  well  as  for  a  finished  work.  The  law 
provides  for  no  caveat,  or  notice  of  interfer- 
ence— only  for  actual  entry  of  title. 

8.  A  copyright  is  assignable  in  law  by  any 
instrument  of  writing,  but  such  assignment 
must  be  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  Librarian 
of  Congress  within  sixty  days  from  its  date. 
The  fee  for  this  record  and  certificate  is  one 
dollar,  and  for  a  certified  copy  of  any  record 
of  assignment  one  dollar. 

9.  A  copy  of  the  record  (or  duplicate  certif- 
icate) of  any  copyright  entry  will  be  furnished, 
under  seal,  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  each. 

10.  In  the  case  of  books  published  in  more 
than  one  volume,  or  of  periodicals  published 
in  numbers,  or  of  engravings,  photographs,  or 
other  articles  published  with  variations,  a 
copyright  is  to  be  entered  for  each  volume  or 
part  of  a  book,  or  number  of  a  periodical,  or 
variety,  as  to  style,  title,  or  inscription,  of 
any  other  article.  But  a  book  published  seri- 
ally in  a  periodical,  under  the  same  general 
title,  requires  only  one  entry.  To  complete  the 
copyright  on  such  a  work,  two  copies  of  each 
serial  part,  as  well  as  of  the  complete  work  (if 
published  separately),  must  be  deposited. 

11.  To  secure  a  copyright  for  a  painting, 
*tatue,  or  model  or  design  intended  to  be  per- 


fected as  a  work  of  the  fine  arts,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent infringement  by  copying,  engraving,  or 
vending  such  design,  a  definite  description 
must  accompany  the  application  for  copyright, 
and  a  photograph  of  the  same,  at  least  as  large 
as  "cabinet  size,"  should  be  mailed  to  the 
Librarian  of  Congress  not  later  than  the  day 
of  publication  of  the  work  or  design. 

12.  Copyrights  cannot  be  granted  upon 
trade-marks,  nor  upon  mere  names  of  com- 
panies or  articles,  nor  upon  prints  or  labels  in- 
tended to  be  UBed  with  any  article  of  manu- 
facture. If  protection  for  such  names  or 
labels  is  desired,  application  must  be  made  to 
the  Patent  office,  where  they  are  registered  at 
a  fee  of  #6  for  labels  and  $25  for  trade-marks. 

13.  These  provisions  apply  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  British  Empire,  France,  Bel- 
gium, Switzerland. 

14.  Every  applicant  for  a  copyright  should 
state  distinctly  the  full  name  and  residence  of 
the  claimant,  and  whether  the  right  is  claimed 
as  author,  designer,  or  proprietor.  No  affi- 
davit or  formal  application  is  required. 

PATENT  OFFICE  PROCEDURE. 

Patents  are  issued  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States,  and  under  seal  of  the  Patent  Office,  to 
any  person  who  has  invented  or  discovered  any 
new  and  useful  art,  machine,  manufacture,  or 
composition  of  matter  or  any  new  and  useful 
improvement  thereof,  not  known  or  used  by 
others  in  this  country  before  his  invention  or 
discovery  thereof  and  not  patented  or  described 
in  any  printed  publication  in  this  or  any  for- 
eign country,  before  his  invention  or  discovery 
thereof  or  more  than  two  years  prior  to  his 
application,  and  not  in  public  use  or  on  sale  in 
the  United  States  for  more  than  two  years 
prior  to  his  application,  unless  the  same  is 
proved  to  have  been  abandoned  ;  and  by  any 
person  who,  by  his  own  industry,  genius, 
efforts,  and  expense,  has  invented  and  pro- 
duced any  new  and  original  design  for  a  man- 
ufacture, bust,  statue,  alto-relievo,  or  bas-re- 
lief; any  new  and  original  design  for  the 
printing  of  woolen,  silk,  cotton,  or  other 
fabrics ;  any  new  and  original  impression, 
ornament,  pattern,  print,  or  picture  to  be 
printed,  painted,  cast,  or  otherwise  placed  on 
or  worked  into  any  article  of  manufacture  ;  or 
any  new,  useful,  and  original  shape  or  config- 
uration of  any  article  of  manufacture,  the  same 
not  having  been  known  nor  used  by  others 
l>efore  his  invention  or  production  thereof,  nor 
patented  nor  described  in  any  printed  publica- 
tion, upon  payment  of  the  fees  required  bylaw 
and  other  due  proceedings  had. 

Every  patent  contains  a  grant  to  the  paten* 
tee,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  for  the  term  of  i 
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teen  yean,  of  the  exclusive  right  to  make,  use, 
and  vend  the  invention  or  discovery  through- 
out the  United  States  and  the  Territories,  re- 
ferring to  the  specification  for  the  particulars 
thereof. 

If  it  appear  that  the  inventor,  at  the  time  of 
making  his  application,  believed  himself  to  be 
the  first  inventor  or  discoverer,  a  patent  will 
not  be  refused  on  account  of  the  invention  or 
discovery,  or  any  part  thereof,  having  been 
known  or  used  iu  any  foreign  country  before 
his  invention  or  discovery  thereof ,  if  it  had  not 
been  before  patented  or  described  in  any 
printed  publication. 

Joint  inventors  are  entitled  to  a  joint  pat- 
ent ;  neither  can  claim  one  separately.  Inde- 
pendent inventors  of  distinct  and  independent 
improvements  in  the  same  machine  cannot 
obtain  a  joint  patent  for  their  separate  inven- 
tions ;  nor  does  the  fact  that  one  furnishes  the 
capital  and  another  makes  the  invention  entitle 
them  to  make  application  as  joint  inventors ; 
but  in  such  case  they  may  become  joint 
patentees 

No  person  otherwise  entitled  thereto  will  be 
debarred  from  receiving  a  patent  for  his  inven- 
tion or  discovery,  by  reason  of  its  having  been 
first  patented  or  caused  to  be  patented  by  the 
inventor  or  his  legal  representatives  or  assigns 
in  a  foreign  country,  unless  the  application  for 
said  foreign  patent  was  filed  more  than  twelve 
months  prior  to  the  filing  of  the  application  in 
this  country,  in  which  case  no  patent  shall  be 
granted  in  this  country. 

Applications. —  Applications  for  a  patent 
must  be  made  in  writing  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Patents.  The  applicant  must  also  file  in 
the  Patent  Office  a  written  description  of  the 
same,  and  of  the  manner  and  process  of  mak- 
ing, constructing,  compounding,  and  using  it, 
in  such  full,  clear,  concise,  and  exact  terms  as 
to  enable  any  person  skilled  in  the  art  or 
science  to  which  it  appertains,  or  with  which 
it  is  most  nearly  connected,  to  make,  construct, 
compound,  and  use  the  same  ;  and  in  case  of 
a  machine,  he  must  explain  the  principle 
thereof,  and  the  best  mode  in  which  he  has 
contemplated  applying  that  principle,  so  as  to 
distinguish  it  from  other  inventions,  and  partic- 
ularly point  out  and  distinctly  claim  the  part, 
improvement,  or  combination  which  he  claims 
as  his  invention  or  discovery.  The  specifica- 
tion and  claim  must  lie  signed  by  the  inventor 
and  attested  by  two  witnesses. 

When  the  nature  of  the  case  admits  of  draw- 
ings, the  applicant  must  furnish  a  drawing  of 
the  required  size,  signed  by  the  inventor  or  his 
attorney  in  fact,  and  attested  by  two  witnesses. 
In  all  cases  which  admit  of  representation  by 
model,  the  applicant,  if  required  by  the  Patent 


Office,  shall  furnish  a  model  of  convenient  size 
to  exhibit  advantageously  the  several  parte  of 

his  invention  or  discovery. 

The  applicant  shall  make  oath  that  he  verily 
believes  himself  to  be  the  original  and  first  in 
ventor  or  discoverer  of  the  art,  machine,  manu- 
facture, composition,  or  improvement  for  which 
he  solicits  a  patent ;  that  he  does  not  know 
and  does  not  believe  that  the  same  was  ever 
before  known  or  used,  and  shall  state  of  what 
country  he  is  a  citizen  and  where  he  resides. 
In  every  original  application  the  applicant  must 
distinctly  state  under  oath  that  the  invention 
has  not  been  patented  to  himself  or  to  others 
with  his  knowledge  or  consent  in  this  or  any 
foreign  country  for  more  than  two  years  prioi 
to  his  application,  or  on  an  application  for  a  pat- 
ent filed  in  any  foreign  country  by  himself  or  his 
legal  representatives  or  assigns  more  than  twelve 
months  prior  to  his  application.  If  any  applica- 
tion for  patent  has  been  filed  in  any  foreign  coun- 
try by  the  applicant  in  this  country  or  by  his  legal 
representatives  or  assigns,  prior  to  his  applica- 
tion in  this  country,  he  shall  state  the  country  or 
countries  in  which  such  application  has  been 
filed,  giving  the  date  of  such  application,  and 
shall  also  state  that  no  application  has  been  filed 
iu  any  other  country  or  countries  than  those 
mentioned ;  that  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief  the  inveution  has  not  been  in  public 
use  or  on  sale  in  the  United  States  nor  described 
in  any  printed  publication  or  patent  in  this  or 
any  foreign  country  for  more  than  two  years 
prior  to  his  application  in  this  country.  Such 
oath  may  be  made  before  any  person  within 
the  United  States  authorized  by  law  to  ad- 
minister oaths,  or,  when  the  applicant  resides 
in  a  foreign  country,  before  any  minister, 
charge  d'affaires,  consul,  or  commercial  agent 
holding  commission  under  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  or  before  any  notary  public 
of  the  foreign  country  in  which  the  applicant 
may  be,  provided  such  notary  is  authorized  by 
the  laws  of  his  country  to  administer  oaths. 

On  the  filing  of  such  application  and  the 
payment  of  the  fees  required  by  law,  if,  on 
examination,  it  appears  that  the  applicant  is 
justly  entitled  to  a  patent  under  the  law,  and 
that  the  same  is  sufficiently  useful  and  impor- 
tant, the  Commissioner  will  issue  a  patent 
therefor. 

Every  patent,  or  any  interest  therein,  shall 
l>e  assignable  in  law  by  an  instrument  in  writ- 
ing ;  and  the  patentee  or  his  assigns  or  legal 
representatives  may,  in  like  manner,  grant  and 
convev  an  exclusive  right  under  his  patent  to 
the  whole  or  any  specified  part  of  the  United 
States. 

Reissues.  A  reissue  is  granted  to  the 
original  patentee,  his  legal  representatives,  or 
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the  assignees  of  the  entire  interest,  when,  by 
reason  of  a  defective  or  insufficient  specifica- 
tion, or  by  reason  of  the  patentee  claiming  as 
his  invention  or  discovery  more  than  he  had  a 
right  to  claim  as  new,  the  original  patent  is  in- 
operative or  invalid,  provided  the  error  has 
arisen  from  inadvertence,  accident,  or  mistake, 
and  without  any  fraudulent  or  deceptive  inten- 
tion. Reissue  applications  must  be  made  and 
the  specifications  sworn  to  by  the  inventors,  if 
they  be  living. 

Caveats.  A  caveat  ,  under  the  patent  law, 
is  a  notice  given  to  the  office,  of  the  caveator's 
claim  as  inventor,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
grant  of  a  patent  to  another  for  the  same  al- 
leged invention  upon  an  application  filed  dur- 
ing the  life  of  a  caveat  without  notice  to  the 
caveator. 

Any  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  has 
made  a  new  invention  or  discovery,  and  de- 
sires further  time  to  mature  the  same,  may,  on 
a  payment  of  a  fee  of  ten  dollars,  file  in  the 
Patent  Office  a  caveat  setting  forth  the  object 
and  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
invention,  and  praying  protection  of  his  right 
until  he  shall  have  matured  his  invention. 
Such  caveat  shall  be  filed  in  the  confidential 
archives  of  the  office  and  preserved  in  secrecy, 
and  shall  be  operative  for  the  term  of  one  year 
from  the  filing  thereof.  The  caveat  may  be 
renewed,  on  request  in  writing,  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  second  fee  of  ten  dollars,  and  it  will 
continue  in  force  for  one  year  from  the  pay- 
ment of  such  second  fee. 

The  caveat  must  comprise  a  specification, 
oath,  and,  when  the  nature  of  the  case  admits 
of  it,  a  drawing,  and,  like  the  application, 
must  be  limited  to  a  single  invention  or  im- 
provement. 

Fees. — Fees  must  be  paid  in  advance,  and 
are  as  follows  :  On  filing  each  original  appli- 
cation for  a  patent,  915.  On  issuing  each 
original  patent,  $20.  In  design  cases:  For 
three  years  and  six  months,  $10;  for  seven 
years,  $15  ;  for  fourteen  years,  $30.  On  filing 
each  caveat,  $10.  On  every  application  for  the 
reissue  of  a  patent,  $30.  On  filing  each  dis- 
claimer, $10.  For  certified  copies  of  patents 
and  other  papers  in  manuscript,  ten  cents  per 
hundred  words ;  for  certified  copies  of  printed 
patents,  eighty  cents.  For  uncertified  printed 
copies  of  specifications  and  drawings  of  patents, 
for  single  copies,  or  any  number  of  unclas- 
sified copies,  five  cents  each  ;  for  copies  by  sub- 
classes, three  cents  each  ;  by  classes,  two  cents 
each,  and  for  the  entire  set  of  patents  issued, 
in  one  order,  one  cent  each.  For  recording 
•very  assignment,  agreement,  power  of  attor- 
ney, or  other  paper,  of  three  hundred  words  or 
mnder,  $1 ;  of  over  three  hundred  and  under 


one  thousand  words,  $2  ;  of  over  on**  thousand 
words  $3.  For  copies  of  drawings,  the  reason- 
able cost  of  making  them.  The  Patent  Office 
is  prepared  to  furnish  positive  blue-print  pho- 
tographic copieB  of  any  drawing,  foreign  or 
domestic,  in  the  possession  of  the  office,  in 
sizes  and  at  rates  as  follows  :  Large  size,  10x15 
inches,  twenty-five  cents;  medium  size,  7x11 
inches,  fifteen  cents ;  small  size,  5x8  inches, 
five  cents.  An  order  for  small  sized  copies  can 
be  filled  only  when  it  relates  to  the  drawings 
of  an  application  for  patent. 

The  total  number  of  applications  filed  at  the 
Patent  Office  in  sixty-four  years,  l<S.»7-'l»l,  was 
1,250,981  ;  number  of  caveats  filed,  110,21  1  ; 
issued,  758,523.  Receipts  to  December  31, 
1806,  $34,309,331.06  ;  expenditures,  $29,293,- 
672.32;  net  surplus,  $5,015,658.74.  The 
largest  number  of  patents  granted  for  an  arti- 
cle prior  to  January,  1895,  has  been  for  car- 
riages and  wagons,  20,000,  and  for  stoves  and 
furnaces,  18,000.  The  next  largest  has  been 
for  harvesters,  10,000;  lamps  and  gas  fittings, 
10,000;  boots  and  shoes,  10,000,  and  packing 
and  storing  vessels,  10,000  approximately. 


NATURALIZATION  LAWS. 

The  conditions  under  and  the  manner  in 
which  an  alien  may  be  admitted  to  become  a 
citizen  of  the  United  Slates  are  prescribed  by 
Sections  2,  165-74  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
the  United  States. 

Declaration  of  Intentions. — The  alien  must 
declare  upon  oath  before  a  circuit  or  district 
court  of  the  United  States  or  a  district  or 
supreme  court  of  the  Territories,  or  a  court  of 
record  of  any  of  the  States  having  common 
law  jurisdiction  and  a  seal  and  clerk,  two 
years  at  least  prior  to  his  admission,  that  it  is, 
bona  fide,  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  aud  to  renounce  forever 
all  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  any  foreign  prince 
or  State;  and  particularly  to  .the  one  of  which 
he  may  be  at  the  time  a  citizen  or  subject. 

Oath  on  Application  for  Admission. — He  must 
at  the  time  of  his  application  to  be  admitted 
declare  on  oath,  before  some  one  of  the 
courts  above  specified,  "that  he  will  sup- 
port the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  ho  absolutely  and  entirely  re- 
nounces and  abjures  all  allegiance  and  fidelity 
to  every  foreign  prince,  potentate,  State,  or 
sovereignty,  and  particularly  by  name,  to  the 
prince,  potentate,  State,  or  sovereignty  of 
which  he  was  before  a  citizen  or  subject," 
which  proceedings  must  be  recorded  by  the 
clerk  of  the  court. 

Conditions  for  Citizenship. — If  it  shall  ap- 
pear to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  to  which 
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the  alien  has  applied  that  he  has  made  a 
declaration  to  become  a  citizen  two  years 
before  applying  for  final  papers,  and  has  re- 
sided continuously  within  the  United  States 
for  at  least  five  years,  and  within  the  State  or 
Territory  where  such  court  is  at  the  time  held 
one  year  at  least ;  and  that  during  that  time 
"  he  has  behaved  as  a  man  of  good  moral 
character,  attached  to  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  well 
disposed  to  the  good  order  and  happiness  of 
the  same,"  he  will  be  admitted  to  citizenship. 

Title*  of  Nobility — If  the  applicant  has 
borne  any  hereditary  title  or  order  of  nobility 
he  must  make  an  express  renunciation  of  the 
same  at  the  time  of  his  application. 

Soldiers. — Any  alien  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years  and  upward  who  has  been  in  the 
armies  of  the  United  States,  and  has  been 
honorably  discharged  therefrom,  may  become 
a  citizen  on  his  petition,  without  any  previous 
declaration  of  intention,  provided  that  he  has 
resided  in  the  United  States  at  least  one  year 
previous  to  his  application,  and  is  of  good 
moral  character.  (It  is  judicially  decided 
that  residence  of  one  year  in  a  particular  State 
is  not  requisite.) 

Minors — Any  alien  under  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years  who  has  resided  in  the 
United  States  three  years  next  preceding  his 
arriving  at  that  age,  and  who  has  continued  to 
reside  therein  to  the  time  he  may  make  appli- 
cation to  be  admitted  a  citizen  thereof,  may, 
after  he  arrives  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
and  after  he  has  resided  five  years  within  the 
United  States,  including  the  three  years  of  his 
minority,  be  admitted  a  citizen  ;  but  he  must 
make  a  declaration  on  oath  and  prove  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  court  that  for  two  years 
next  preceding  it  has  been  his  bona  Jide  inten- 
tion to  become  a  citizen. 

Children  of  Naturalized  Citizens.— The  chil- 
dren of  persons  who  have  been  duly  natural- 
ized, being  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years 
at  the  time  of  the  naturalization  of  their 
parents,  shall,  if  dwelling  in  the  United  States, 
be  considered  as  citizens  thereof. 

Citizens'  Children  Who  Are  Born  Abroad.— 
The  children  of  persons  who  now  are  or 
have  been  citizens  of  the  United  States,  are, 
though  born  out  of  the  limits  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States,  considered  as  citizens 
thereof. 

Chinese — The  naturalization  of  Chinamen 
is  expressly  prohibited  by  Section  14,  Chapter 
126.  Laws  of  1882. 

Protection  Abroad  to  Naturalized  Citizens. — 
Section  2,000  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  declares  that  "  all  naturalized 
citizens  of  the  United  States  while  in  foreign 


countries  are  entitled  to  and  shall  receive  from 
this  Government  the  same  protection  of  per- 
sons and  property  which  is  accorded  to  native- 
born  citizens." 

The  Right  of  Suffrage — The  right  to  vote 
comes  from  the  State,  and  is  a  State  gift. 
Naturalization  is  a  Federal  right  and  is  a  gift 
of  the  Union,  not  of  any  one  State.  In  nearly 
one-half  of  the  Union  aliens  (who  have  de- 
clared intentions)  vote  and  have  the  right  to 
vote  equally  with  naturalized  or  native-born 
citizens.  In  the  other  half  only  actual  citizens 
may  vote.  (See  Table  of  Qualifications  for 
Voting  in  each  State,  on  another  page.)  The 
Federal  naturalization  laws  apply  to  the  whole 
Union  alike,  and  provide  that  no  alien  may  be 
naturalized  until  after  five  years'  residence. 
Even  after  five  years'  residence  and  due  nat- 
uralization he  is  not  entitled  to  vote  unless  the 
laws  of  the  State  confer  the  privilege  upon 
him,  and  he  may  vote  in  several  States  six 
months  after  lauding,  if  he  has  declared  his 
intention,  under  the  United  States  law,  to  be- 
come a  citizen. 

PASSPORT  REGULATIONS. 

Rules  governing  the  granting  and  issuing  of 
passports  in  the  United  States : 

Bv  Whom  Issued. — No  one  but  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  may  grant  and  issue  passports  iu 
lhe  United  States — Revised  Statutes,  sees. 
4075,  4078. 

A  citizen  of  the  United  States  desiring  to 
procure  a  passport  while  he  is  temporarily 
abroad  should  apply  to  the  diplomatic  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  in  the  country 
where  he  happens  to  be  ;  or,  in  the  absence  of 
a  diplomatic  representative,  to  the  consul 
general  of  the  United  States ;  or,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  both,  to  the  consul  of  the  United 
States.  The  necessary  statement  may  be  made 
before  the  nearest  consular  officer  of  the  United 
States. 

To  Citizens  Only. — The  law  forbids  the 
granting  of  a  passport  to  any  person  who  is 
not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States — Revised 
Statutes,  sec.  4076. 

A  person  who  has  only  made  the  declaration 
of  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  cannot  receive  a  passport. 

Applications. — A  citizen  of  the  United 
States  in  this  country  in  order  to  procure  a 
passport  must  make  a  written  application,  in 
the  form  of  an  affidavit,  to  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

The  affidavit  must  be  attested  by  an  officer 
authorized  to  admiuister  oaths,  and  if  he  has 
an  official  seal  it  must  be  affixed.  If  he  has  no 
seal,  his  official  character  must  be  authenti- 
cated bv  certificate  of  the  nroDer  legral 
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II  the  applicant  signs  by  mark,  two  attesting 
witnesses  to  his  signature  are  required. 

Th^  applicant  is  required  to  state  the  date 
and  p'ace  of  his  birth,  his  occupation,  and  the 
place  i  f  his  permanent  residence,  and  to  declare 
that  In  goes  abroad  for  temporary  sojourn  and 
intends  to  return  to  the  United  States  with 
the  purpose  of  residing  and  performing  the 
duties  of  citizenship  therein. 

The  applicant  must  take  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance to  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

The  application  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
description  of  the  person  applying,  and  should 
state  the  following  particulars,  viz. :  Age,  — 
years;  stature,  —  feet  —  inches  (English 
measure)  ;  forehead,  — ;  eyes,  — ;  nose,  — ; 
mouth, — ;  chin, — ;  hair,  — ;  complexion, 
— ;  face,  — . 

The  application  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
certificate  from  at  least  one  credible  witness 
that  the  applicant  is  the  person  he  represents 
himself  to  be,  and  that  the  facts  stated  in  the 
affidavit  are  true  to  the  best  of  the  witness's 
knowledge  and  belief. 

Native  Citizens. — An  application  con- 
taining the  information  indicated  by  rule  3 
will  be  sufficient  evidence  in  the  case  of  native 
citizens. 

A  Person  Born  Abroad  Whose  F'atiier 
Was  a  Nvtivk  of  the  United  States. —  In 
addition  to  the  statements  required  by  rule  3, 
his  application  must  show  that  his  father  was 
born  in  the  United  States,  has  resided  therein, 
and  was  a  citizen  at  the  time  of  the  applicant's 
birth.  The  Department  may  require  that  this 
affidavit  be  supported  by  that  of  one  other 
citizen  acquainted  with  the  facts. 

Naturai.izkd  Citizens. — In  addition  to 
the  statements  required  by  rule  3,  a  naturalized 
citizen  must  transmit  hiscertificate  of  natural- 
ization, or  a  duly  certified  copy  of  the  court 
record  thereof,  with  his  application.  It  will  be 
returned  to  him  after  inspection.  He  must 
state  in  his  affidavit  when  anil  from  what  port 
he  emigrated  to  this  country,  what  ship  he 
sailed  in,  where  ho  has  lived  since  his  arrival 
in  the  United  States,  when  and  before  what 
court  he  was  naturalized,  and  that  he  is  the 
identical  person  described  in  the  certificate  of 
naturalization.  The  signature  to  the  applica- 
tion should  conform  in  orthography  to  the  ap- 
plicant's name  as  written  in  the  naturalization 
paper,  which  the  Department  follows. 

The  Wife  or  Widow  of  a  Naturalized 
Citizen. — In  addition  to  the  statements  re- 
quired by  rule  3,  she  must  transmit  for  in- 
spection her  husband's  naturalization  certifi- 
cate, must  state  that  she  is  the  wife  or  widow 
of  the  person  described  therein,  and  must  set 
Forth  the  fact*  of  his  emigration,  naturaliza- 


I  tion,  and  residence,  aa  required  in  the  nil 
governing  the  application  of  a  naturalized 

citizen. 

The  CniLD  of  a  Naturalized  Citizen 
Claiming  Citizenship  Through  the  Nat- 
uralization of  the  Father —  In  addition 
to  the  statements  required  by  rule  3,  the  ap- 
plicant must  state  that  he  or  she  is  the  son  or 
daughter,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  person 
described  in  the  naturalization  certificate, 
which  must  be  submitted  for  inspection,  and 
must  set  forth  the  facts  of  his  emigration, 
naturalization,  and  residence,  as  required  in 
the  rule  governing  the  application  of  a  natural- 
ized citizen. 

Expiration  of  Passport  A  passport 

expires  two  years  from  the  date  of  its  issuance. 
A  new  one  will  l>e  issued  upon  a  new  applica- 
tion, and  if  the  applicant  be  a  uaturalized 
citizen,  tho  old  passport  will  be  accepted  in 
lieu  of  a  naturalized  certificate,  if  the  applica- 
tion upon  which  it  was  issued  is  found  to  con- 
tain sufficient  information  as  to  the  emigration, 
residence,  and  naturalization  of  the  applicant. 

Wife,  Children,  and  Seuvants. — When 
an  applicant  is  accompanied  by  his  wife,  minor 
children,  or  servant,  being  an  American  citi- 
zen, it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  the  fact,  giv- 
ing the  respective  ages  of  the  children  and  the 
citizenship  of  the  servant,  when  one  passport 
will  suffice  for  all.  For  any  other  person  in  the 
party  a  separate  passport  will  be  required.  A 
woman's  passport  may  include  her  minor  chil- 
dren and  servant  under  the  above-named  con- 
ditions. 

Professional  Titles. — They  will  not  be 
inserted  in  passports. 

Fee.  —  By  act  of  Congress  approved  March 
23,  1888,  a  fee  of  one  dollar  is  required  to  be 
collected  for  every  citizen's  passport.  That 
amount  in  currency  or  postal  money  order 
should  accompany  each  application.  Orders 
should  be  payable  to  the  Disbursing  Clerk  of 
the  Department  of  State.  Drafts  or  checks 
will  not  be  received. 

Blank   Forms  of  Application  They 

will  be  furnished  by  the  Department  to  persons 
who  desire  to  apply  for  passports,  upon  their 
stating  whether  they  are  native  or  naturalized 
citizens  or  claim  through  the  naturalization  of 
husband  or  father.  Forms  are  not  furnished, 
except  as  samples,  to  those  who  make  a  busi- 
ness of  procuring  passports. 

Address.  —  Communications  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Department  of  State,  Pass- 
port Division,  and  each  communication  should 
give  the  post  office  address  of  the  person  to 
whom  the  answer  is  to  be  directed. 

Rejection  of  Application  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  may  refuse  to  issue  a  passport  tc 
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anyone  who,  he  has  reason  to  believe,  desires 
it  for  an  unlawful  or  improper  purpose,  or  who 
is  unable  or  unwilling  to  comply  with  the 
rules. 

UN1TKI>  STATES  CIVIL  SERVICE. 

The  purpose  of  the  Civil  Service  act,  as  de- 
clared in  its  title,  is  *  *  to  regulate  and  improve 
the  Civil  Service  of  the  United  States."  It 
provides  for  the  appointment  of  three  Com- 
missioners, a  chief  Examiner,  a  Secretary,  and 
other  employees,  and  makes  it  the  duty  of  the 
Commissioners  to  aid  the  President  as  he  may 
request  in  preparing  suitable  rules  for  carrying 
the  act  into  effect;  to  make  regulations  to 
govern  all  examinations  held  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act,  and  to  make  investigations 
and  report  upon  all  matters  touching  the  en- 
forcement and  effect  of  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions. The  address  of  the  Commission  is 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  act  requires  the  rules  to  provide,  as 
nearly  as  the  conditions  of  good  administration 
will  warrant,  for  open  competitive  practical 
examinations  f.>r  testing  the  fitness  of  appli- 
cants for  the  classified  service;  for  the  filling 
of  all  vacancies  by  selections  from  among  those 
graded  highest;  for  the  apportionment  of  ap- 
pointments at  Washington  among  the  States 
upon  the  basis  of  population  ;  for  a  |*>riod  of 
probation  before  absolute  appointment;  that 
no  person  in  the  public  service  shall  be  obliged 
to  contribute  service  or  money  for  political 
purposes  ;  and  that  no  person  in  said  service 
has  any  right  to  use  his  official  authority  or 
influence  to  coerce  the  political  action  of  any 
person  or  body. 

Extent  of  the  Service. — The  number  of 
persons  regularly  employed  in  the  Executive 
Civil  Service  of  the  United  States  is  about  280,- 
000,  of  whom  135,482  are  classified  subject  to 
competitive  examination  or  registration  under 
the  Civil  Service  act  and  rules.  The  expendi- 
ture for  salaries  in  the  Executive  Civil  Service 
is  more  than  $175,000,000  a  year. 

Divisions  of  the  Service — The  rules 
require  that  all  that  part  of  the  Executive 
Civil  Service  of  the  United  States  which  has 
been  or  may  hereafter  be  classified  under  the 
Civil  Service  act  shall  be  arranged  in  branches 
as  follows :  The  Departmental  Service,  the 
Customs  Service,  the  Postal  Service,  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Service,  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 

The  Departmental  Service  includes  all  offi- 
cers and  employees  who  on  the  one  hand  are  not 
appointed  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  on  the  other  hand  are  above  the  grade  of 
laborer,  and  who  are  serving  in  or  on  detail 
from  the  Departments,   Commissions,  and 


Offices  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Rail- 
way Mail  Service,  the  Indian  Service,  th« 
Pension  Agencies,  the  Steamboat  Inspection 
Service,  the  Marine  Hospital  Service,  the 
Light-House  Service,  the  Life-Saving  Service, 
the  Revenue  Cutter  Service,  the  Mints  and 
Assay  offices,  the  Sul>- Treasuries,  the  Engi- 
neer Department  at  large,  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment at  large,  tha  Laud  Office  Service,  and 
the  force  employed  under  Custodians  of  Pub- 
lic liuildings,  and  in  the  U.  S.  Penitentiary  at 
Leavenworth,  Kan.  In  addition  to  these  are 
included  all  other  employees  (except  laborers 
and  persons  whose  appointments  are  subject  to 
the  consent  of  the  Senate)  whose  duties  are 
clerical  or  medical,  or  who  serve  as  watchmen, 
messengers,  draughtsmen,  .•ngiiieers,  firemen, 
computers,  or  as  superintendents  of  construc- 
tion, superintendents  of  repairs,  or  foremen 
under  the  Supervising  Architect  of  the  Treas- 
ury, or  who  are  iu  any  branch  of  the  Treasury 
Department  not  enumerated  above.  The 
Customs  Service  includes  all  officers  and  em- 
ployees between  the  extremes  before  mentioned 
who  are  serving  in  any  customs  district.  The 
Postal  Service  includes  all  similar  officers  and 
employees  at  free  delivery  post  offices.  The 
Government  Printing  Service  ami  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  cover  all  like  positions  in  the 
branches  indicated  by  their  designations. 

Applications. — Persons  seeking  to  be  ex- 
amined must  file  an  application  blank.  The 
blank  for  the  Departmental  Service  at  Wash- 
ington, Railway  Mail  Service,  the  Indian 
School  Service,  and  the  Government  Printing 
Service  should  be  requested  directly  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  at  Washington. 
The  blank  for  the  Customs,  Postal,  or  Internal 
Revenue  Service  must  be  requested  in  writing 
of  the  Civil  Service  Hoard  of  Examiners  at  the 
office  where  service  is  sought.  These  papers 
should  DQ  returned  to  the  officers  from  whom 
they  emanated. 

Applicants  for  examination  must  be  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  proper 
age.  No  person  using  intoxicating  liquors  to 
excess  may  be  appointed.  No  discrimination 
is  made  on  account  of  sex,  color,  or  political  or 
religions  opinions.  The  limitations  of  age 
vary  with  the  different  services,  but  do  not 
apply  to  any  jierson  honorably  discharged  from 
the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United 
States  by  reason  of  disability  resulting  from 
wounds  or  sickness  incurred  in  the  Hue  of  duty. 

Examinations. — The  applicants  to  enter 
the  services  designated  are  examined  as  to 
their  relative  capacity  and  fitness.  Por  ordi- 
nary clerical  places  in  the  Departmental,  Cus- 
toms, and  Internal  Revenue  Services  the  ex- 
amination is  confined  to  orthography,  penman- 
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ship,  copying,  letter  writing,  and  simple  arith- 
metic. Patent  examiners  are  examined  in 
physic*  and  technics,  mathematics,  chemistry, 
and  mechanical  drawing.  Meat  inspectors 
are  examined  in  letter  writing,  veterinary 
anatomy  and  physiology,  veterinary  pathology, 
and  meat  inspection.  One  of  the  tests  for  post 
office  and  railway  mail  clerks  is  au  exercise  in 
reading  manuscript  addresses.  Specimen  sets 
of  questions  will  be  furnished  by  the  Commis- 
sion upon  request.  Examinations  are  held 
twice  a  year  in  every  State  and  Territory  at 
fixed  times  and  places.  All  examinations  re- 
late as  nearly  as  j*>ssible  to  the  duties  to  be 
performed,  and,  whenever  practicable,  include 
experience  and  practical  tests.  No  applicant 
is  admitted  to  an  examination  in  any  one  of 
the  different  recognized  trades,  such  as  those 
in  the  Government  Printing  Office,  unless  he 
has  had  five  years'  experience  in  his  trade,  one 
year  of  which  must  have  Wen  as  a  journey- 
man. This  information  is  obtained  by  per- 
sonal  questions  relating  to  the  applicant's  ex- 
perience at  his  trade  and  the  certificates  of 
persons  who  have  employed  him.  No  one  is 
certified  for  appointment  whose  standing  in 
any  examination  is  less  than  70  per  centum  of 
complete  proficiency,  except  applicants  whose 
claims  for  military  or  naval  pieference  under 
Section  1,754  R.  S.  have  been  admitted. 
These  need  obtain  but  G5.  The  law  also  pre- 
scribes competitive  examinations  for  promo- 
tion in  the  service.  A  certificate  is  given  to 
each  person  examined,  stating  whether  he 
passed  or  failed  to  pass.  For  positions  in  the 
classified  sendee  where  technical  qualifications 
are  needed  special  examinations  are  held.  In 
tho  Departmental  Service  they  are  held  for  the 
State  Department,  the  Pension,  Patent,  and 
Signal  Offices,  Geological  and  Coast  Surveys, 
Engineer  Department  at  large,  Ordnance  De- 
partment at  large,  etc.  For  places  which  do 
not  require  technical  qualifications  the  number 
of  applicants  is  usually  excessive,  and  only 
those  who  attain  high  grades  have  a  good 
chance  for  appointment. 

Excepted  Places. — A  number  of  posi- 
tions are  excepted  from  examination  or  are 
subject  only  to  non-competitive  examination. 
In  tho  former  class  are  included  the  following 
positions  :  Private  secretaries  and  confidential 
clerks  (not  exceeding  t  wo)  to  the  President  or 
to  the  head  of  each  of  the  eight  Executive  De- 
partments ;  attorneys  or  assistant  attorneys 
whoso  main  duties  are  connected  with  the 
management  of  cases  In  court;  one  assistant 
postmaster,  or  chief  assistant  to  the  post- 
master, of  whatever  designation,  at  each  post 
office,  and  one  cashier  for  each  first-class  post 
office  when  employed  under  tho  roster  titlo  of 


cashier  only  ;  Indians  employed  in  the  Indian 
Sendee  at  large,  except  those  employed  as 
superintendents,  teachers,  teachers  of  indus- 
tries, kindergartner8,  and  physicians.    In  the 
latter  class  are  included  the  following  em- 
ployees in  the  Customs  and  Internal  Revenue 
Services  :  One  cashier  in  each  customs  district, 
one  chief  or  principal  deputy  or  assistant  col* 
I  lector  in  such  district,   and  one  principal 
I  deputy  collector  at  each  sub-port  or  station; 
one  employee  in  each  Internal  Revenue  district 
who  shall  act  as  cashier  or  chief  deputy  or 
assistant  collector,  as  may  be  determined  by 
I  the  Treasury  Department;   one  deputy  col- 
:  lector  in  each  Internal  Reveuuo  district  where 
'  tho  number  of  employees  in  tho  office  of  the 
collector  exceeds  four,  and  one  deputy  collector 
in  each  stamp  (or  branch)  office. 

Appointments. — I  "pon  the  occurrence  of  a 
vacancy,  the  appointment  to  fill  it,  if  not  made 
by  promotion,  reduction,  transfer,  or  reinstate- 
ment (for  all  of  w  hich  provision  is  made  by 
the  Civil  Sendee  rules),  must  be  made  by  selec- 
tion from  tho  eligibles  of  highest  grade  on 
the  appropriate  register.  In  the  Executive 
Departments  at  Washington  and  in  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  appointments  are  ap- 
portioned among  the  States  and  Territories  on 
the  basis  of  population.  Every  appointment 
is  made  for  a  probationary  period  of  six  months. 
Whenever  there  are  no  names  of  eligibles  upon 
a  register  for  any  position  iu  which  a  vacancy 
exists,  and  the  public  interest  requires  that  it 
be  filled  Indore  eligibles  can  be  provided  by  the 
Commission,  such  vacancy  may,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Commission,  be  filled  by  ap- 
pointment without  examination  and  certifica- 
tion until  an  eligible  can  be  provided  by  the 
Commission.  The  number  of  women  apply- 
ing for  clerical  places  is  greatly  in  excess  of 
the  calls  of  appointing  officers.  The  positions 
to  which  tho  largest  nunbers  of  them  are  ap- 
pointed are  those  of  assistant  microscopist  in 
the  branch  offices  of  the  Rureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry at  tho  various  stockyards  throughout 
the  country,  and  teachers,  matrons,  seam- 
stresses, etc.,  in  the  Indian  Service.  A  few  re- 
ceive appointments  as  stenographers  and  type- 
writers in  the  Departmental  Sendee,  and  a  few 
are  appointed  to  technical  and  professional 
places. 

Preference  Claimants. —  Persons  who 
served  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  tho 
United  States,  and  were  discharged  by  reason 
of  disabilities  resulting  from  wounds  or  sick- 
ness incurred  in  the  line  of  duty,  are,  under 
the  Civil  Senico  rules,  given  certain  prefer- 
ences. They  are  released  from  all  maximum 
age  limitations,  are  eligible  for  appointment 
at  a  grade  of  Go,  while  all  others  are  obliged 
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to  obtain  a  grade  of  70,  and  are  certified  to  States,  is  declared  to  be  a  misdemeanor,  pun- 
appointing  officers  before  all  others.  Subject'  ishable  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  thousand 
to  the  other  conditions  of  the  rules,  any  person  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  ex- 
who  served  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of!  ceeding  three  years,  or  by  such  fine  and  im- 
the  United  States  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  prisonment  both  in  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
and  was  honorably  discharged  therefrom,  or  The  act  also  declares  that  when  rules  to  carry 
the  widow  of  any  such  person,  or  any  army  i  its  provisions  into  effect  shall  have  been  pro- 


nurse  of  said  war,  may  be  reinstated  without 
regard  to  the  length  of  time  he  or  sho  has  been 
separated  from  the  service. 


mulgated,  "it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  officers 
of  the  United  States  in  the  departments  and 
offices  to  which  any  such  rules  may  relate,  to 


Provisions     Concerning    Political  I  aid,  in  all  proper  ways,  in  carry  ing  said  rules, 
Discrimination,  Assessments,  Etc. —  and  any  modifications  thereof,  into  effect 
The  Civil  Service  rules  provide  that  no  person      Political  Activity  of  Official*. — An 


in  the  Executive  Civil  Service  shall  dismiss,  or 
cause  to  be  dismissed,  or  make  any  attempt  to 
procure  the  dismissal  of  or  in  any  manner 
change  the  official  rank  or  compensation  of 
any  other  person  therein,  because  of  his  polit- 


executive  order  of  July  11,  1890,  which  is 
still  in  force,  warns  office-holders  that,  while 
individual  interest  and  activity  in  political 
affairs  aro  by  no  means  condemned,  they  must 
bear  in  mind  that  their  time  and  labor  are  due 


ical  or  religious  opinions  or  affiliations;  that  to  the  Government,  and  that  they  should  scru- 
no  removal  shall  be  made  from  any  position  pulously  avoid,  in  their  political  act  ion  as  well 


subject  to  competitive  examination  except  for 
just  cause  and  upon  written  charges  filed 
with  the  head  of  the  department  or  other  ap- 
pointing officer,  and  of  which  the  accused 
shall  have  full  notice  and  an  opportunity  to 
make  defense ;  and  that  no  person  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Civil  Service  shall  use  his  official  au- 
thority or  official  influence  for  the  purpose  of 
interfering  with  an  election  or  controlling  the 
result  thereof.  Such  rules  also  provide  that 
any  person  in  the  Executive  Civil  Service  who 
shall  willfully  violate  any  provision  of  the 


as  in  tho  discharge  of  their  official  duty,  offend- 
ing, by  obtrusive  partisanship,  their  neighbors 
who  have  relations  with  them  as  public 
officials. 

The  Unclassified  Executive  Civil 
Service. — The  portion  of  the  Executive 
Civil  Service  which  is  not  classified  embraces 
the  following :  All  officers  nominated  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  in- 
cluding meml>ers  of  tho  Cabinet,  assistant  sec- 
retaries, certain  chiefs  of  bureaus,  etc.,  in  the 
Executive  Departments  at  Washington,  col- 


Civil  Service  act  or  rules  shall  be  dismissed  ,  lectors,  naval  officers,  surveyors,  and  ap- 
from  office.  praisers  in  tho  Customs  Service,  collectors  in 

The  Civil  Service  act  contains  provisions  for-  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  and  first,  second, 
bidding  any  person  in  the  service  of  the  United  and  third  class  postmasters.  Other  unclassi- 
States  from  levying  upon  or  collecting  from  fied  positions  are  fourth  class  postmasters,  the 
persons  in  the  Executive  Civil  Service  coutri-  employees  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  thoem- 
butions  to  be  devoted  to  political  objects,  the  |  ployees  of  the  Library  of  Cougress,  clerks  in 
collection  of  such  contributions  by  any  person  post  offices  not  having  free  delivery,  mere 
in  any  public  building  of  the  United  States,  or  laborers  and  workmen,  certain  positions  hav- 
discrimination  against  persons  who  do  not  ing  a  compensation  of  less  than  9'i00  a  year, 

and  the  Consular  Service.  Examinations  for 
positions  in  the  service  last  named  are  non- 
competitive, nt:-l  conducted  by  aboard  of  the 
Department  of  &uw. 

CU8TOM8  DUTIES. 

A  TABLE  OF  LEADING  ARTICLES  IMPORTED,  GIVING)  RATE  AT  ENTRY  BY  THE 

TARIFF  ACT  OF  1897. 
N. e.  ■.  indicates  "  when  not  elsewhere  specified." 

Articles.  Tariff  Rate.        |,  Articles.  Tariff  Rate. 

Blankets,  value  40c  to  50c. .  33c.  |»  lb.  and  36  p.  c.  ad  val. 
Blankets.wool. value  over  50c. fib. .33c.t>  lb. A  40p.c.  " 

60  p.  c  ad  val. 


such  contributions  or  render  political 
service.  A  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions 
concerning  political  assessments,  or  their  col- 
lection in  a  public  building  of  the  United 

UNITED  STATES 


alcohol,  amy  lie,  or  fuael  oil  »/4c.  lb. 

Alcohol,  absolute  $2.25  f>  gal. 

Barley,  bnsbel  of  48  lbs  30c  »  bu. 

Beads,  glass  <not  atrung)  .35  p.  c.  ad  val. 

Beads,  glass  (strung)  *.  45  p.  c. 

Beef,  mutton  and  pork  2c.  \<  lb. 

Beer,  ale,  not  in  bottles  20c.  |»  gal. 

Beer,  porter,  and  ale,  In  bottles  40  c.  ^' 

Binding*,  cotton  45  p.  c.  ad  val. 

Bindings,  flax  4ft  " 

--'  50c.  i»  lb.  and  60  p.  c.  ad  val. 

 22c.     lb.  and  ' 


BID 


Bonnets,  silk 

Books,  charts,  maps  25 

Bronze,  manufactures  of  45 

Brushes  40 

Butter,  and  substitutes  for  6c  4?  lb. 

Buttons,  sleeve  and  collar,  gilt  50  p.  c.  ad  vaL. 

Canvas  for  sails  45  •« 

Caps,  fur  and  leather 


»  "         Caps,  fur  and  leather  36 

60  p.  c.  ad  val.  Carpets,  treble  Ingrain..  22c.  p  sq.  yd.  &  40 
30  p.  0.  ad  val.  Carpets,  two-ply  18c.      "  40 
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Ahtici.es.  Tariff  Rate.  Articles.  , 

Carpets, tapestry  Brussels.. 38c.  9>tq.yd.<&  40 _p  c.  ad  vah|  Leather manufactures,  ne. 


•■ 
•• 

p  lb. 
c.  a<(  val. 


Carpets,  Wilton,  Axmlnstcr,  velvet — 00c.  p  sq.  yd.  & 

40  p.  c.  ad  val. 

Cattle  (over  one  year  old)  27'.,  p.  c.  ad  val. 

Cheese,  all  kinds    Gc.  t>  lb. 

Cigars  and  cigarettes  84.50  p  lb.  aud  J5  p.  c.  ad  val. 

Clocks,  n.  e.  s   40 

Clothing,  readv-made,  cotton,  u,  e.  s  M>  " 

Clothing,  linen  50  •• 

Clothing,  silk  60 

Clothing,  wool  44c  p  lb.  and  60  " 

Coal,  bituminous  C7c.  p  ton. 

Confectionery,  all  sugar. . .  .50  p.  c.  ad  val.  (if  more  than 

l5o*  HI  It).) 

Copper,  manufactures  of  45  p.  c.  ad  val. 

Cotton  gloves  50  " 

Cotton  handkerchiefs,  hemmed  45  " 

Cotton  handkerchiefs,  hemstitched  53  " 

Cotton  hosiery .  50c.  to  92  p  doz.  pairs  «  15  " 
Cotton  shirU  and  drawers.... 00c  to  92.25  |T  doz.  pairs 

and  15  p.  c.  to  50  p.  c.  ad  val. 
Cotton  plushes. uuMraehed.. 9c. t>sq.yd.<£  25  p.c.  ad  val, 

Cotton  webbing  45  " 

Cotton  curtains  GO  " 

Cutlery,  more  than  83l>di>z..20c.l»plece&40  " 
Cutlery,  razors,  over  £3  p  doz — #1.75  »>  doz.  and  20  p 

c.  ad  val. 

Cutlery,  table  knives  ICc.  each  &  15  p.  c.  ad  val 

Cutlery,  table  knives,  over  #4  p  doz  45 

Diamonds  (uncut,  free),  cut  and  set  60 

Diamonds,  cut,  but  not  set  10 

Drugs  (crude,  free »,  not  c  rude . . 1  4c.  p  lb.  »*  10 

Dyewoods,  extracts  of  

Earthenware,  common  25  p 

Karthenware,  porcelain,  plain  5'. 

Earthenware,  porcelain,  etc.,  decorated .  .00  " 

Kgga  5c.  p  doz. 

Kugravings    25  p.  c.  ad  val. 

Extracts,  meat  HO.  P  lh. 

Firearms  $1.50  to  $6  and  35  p.  c.  ad  val. 

Fish,  smoked,  dried  *ic  p  11>. 

Flannels  22c.  p  lb.  and  30  p.  c.  ad  val. 

Flannels,  value  4>c.  to  50c.. 33c.       '•         35  " 

Flax,  manufacture*  of,  n.  e.  s  45  " 

Flowers.artitlii.il  50  " 

Fruits,  preserved  in  their  own  juice..  ..1c  p  lb.  and  35 

p.  c.  ad  val. 

Fruits,  apples  25c.  p  bu. 

Fruits,  oranges,  lemons,  n.  e.  s   Ic.  p  lb. 

Fur,  manufactures  of  50  p.  c.  ad  val. 

Furniture,  wood  35  " 

Glassware,  plain  and  cut  00  " 

Glass,  polished  plate,  not  over  10x24  « <•.  P  sq.  foot. 

Glass,  silvered,  not  over  16x:'4  ....11c. 

Glass  bottles,  over  1  pint  1c.  p  lb. 

Gloves,  men  s,  ladles  ,  children's  75e.  i>  doz.  pairs. 

Olucose  l'  .c.  p  lb. 

Glue,  value  not  ever  7c.  p  lb  2,.;ic.  p  lb. 

Gold,  manufactures  of,  not  Jewelry  45  p.  c.  ad  val. 

Hair  of  hogs,  curled  for  mattresses  10 

Hair,  manufactures,  n.  e.  s  35  " 

Hair,  human  unmanufactured  20 

Hams  and  bacon  5c.  P  lb. 

Hay  P4  l»  ton. 

Hemp  cordage  2c.  p  Mi.' 

Hides,  raw,  dried,  salted,  pickled  15  p.  c.  ad  val. 

Honey  2<>c  p  gal. 

Hoops,  iron  or  steel,  baling  5-10c.  p  lb. 

Hops  12c.  p  lb. 

Horn,  manufactures  of  30  p.  c  ad  val. 

Horses,  mules  $30  p  head. 

India  rubber,  manufactures  of   30  p.  c.  ad  val. 

India  rubl>er,  vulcanized  35  " 

Instruments,  metal  45  " 

Iron,  manufactures  of,  n.  e.  s  45  '* 

Iron  screws,  ^  inch  or  less  in  length  12c.  p\b. 

Iron,  tinned  plates  l»4c  p  lb, 

Ivorv,  manufactures  of,  n.  e.  s  35  p.  c.  ad  val. 

Jewelry  60  " 

Knit  goods,  wool,  value  not  over  3<>e.  p  lb..  38^c.  P  lb. 
Knit  goods,  woolen  apparel,  30  to  40e.  p  lb..3«l,c.  p  lb. 
Knit  goods,  woolen  apparel,  over  40c.  Vl»>  . 44c.  t>  lb. 

and  50  p.  c.  to  60  p.  c.  ad  val. 

Knit  goods,  silk  CO  p.  c.  ad  val. 

Lard  U.  P  lb. 

lp  J'i^rs,  burs  2       \y  lb. 

typo  metal  1  yjfl*  ^  lb . 


Tariff 

..35  p. 
...45 


Linen  manufactures,  n.  e.  s  45  " 

I.inen,  wearing  apparel  60  « 

Macaroni  Vfc.  p  lb. 

Malt,  barley  45c.  p  bu. 

Matches,  friction,  boxed  8c.  per  gross. 

Matting,  cocoa  and  rattan  6c.  p  sq.  yard. 

Meerschaum  pipes  60  p.  c.  act  val. 

Milk,  fresh  2c.  p  gal. 

M  i  1  k,  condensed . . ,  %c.  ^  lb, 

Mo].-ufie«,  n.  e.  a  40>  to  MP,  3c.  V 

MuiTs,  fur.  35  p.  c.  ftd  val. 

Musical  instruments  45  " 

Nails,  cut  6-lOc.  p  lb. 

Nails,  horseshoe  3V«c.  '* 

Oilclotb,  value  over  25c  ft  to  20c.  p  sq.  yd.  and  15  p.  c. 

to  20  p.  c.  ad  val. 

Oil,  olive  50c.  p  gal.  In  bottles,  etc. 

Oil,  olive,  n.  e.  s  40c.  p  gal. 

till,  whale  and  seal,  foreign,  n.  e.  ■  He.  p  gal. 

Onions  40c.  pbu. 

Opium,  liquid  preparations  40  p.  c.  ad  val. 

Opium,  crude  and  unadulterated.  |1  p  lb. 

Paintings  and  marble  statuary  20  p.  c.  ad  val. 

Paper  manufactures,  n.  e.  s  35  " 

Pepiier,  cayenne,  unground  2«4c  p  lb. 

Perfumerv,  alcoholic  COc  p  lb.  and  45  p.  c.  ad  val. 

Photograph  albums  35  " 

Photograph  slides  46 

Pickles  40  " 

Pins,  metallic  35  '• 

Pipes  of  clay,  common,  4  V.  |>  gross  15c.  p  gross. 

Poultry,  dressed  5c  p  lb. 

Potatoes  25c.  p  bu. 

Pulp  wood,  for  paper-makers  I-12C  p  lb. 

Quicksilver  7c.  p  lb. 

Railroad  tie*,  cedar  20  p.  c.  ad  val. 

Rugs,  oriental  10c.  p  sq.  ft.  and  40  •• 

Salmon,  dried  or  smoked  *4c  p  lb. 

Salmon,  prepared  or  preserved  30  p.  c.  ad  val. 

Salt  12c.  p  100  fbs.,  packages;  8c.  p  100  lbs.,  bulk. 

Sauces,  n.  e.  a  40  p.  c.  ad  val. 

Sausages,  other  than  bologna'  25  M 

Sealskin  sacques  35  " 

Silk,  spun  in  skeins  35  " 

Silk  laces,  wearing  apparel  60  *' 

Skins,  tanned  and  dressed  20  p.  o.  ad  val. 

Slates,  manufactures,  of.  n.  e.  s  20 

Smokers'  articles,  ex.  clay  pipe*  80 

Soap,  caatile   IV4C.  P  lb. 

Soap,  toilet,  perfumed  15  p.  c.  an  val. 

Spirits,  excent  bay  nun  92  25  prf.  gal. 

Straw  manufactures,  n.  e.  s  30  p.  c.  ad  val. 

Sugars,  not  above  10  Dutch  standard          95-lOOc.  p  lb. 

Sugars,  above  16  Dutch  standard   95400c.  " 

Tin  plates   lUc.  p\b. 

Tobacco,  cigar  wrappers,  not  stemmed... .     f  1.85  " 

Tobacco,  If  stemmed   §2  60  " 

Tobacco,  all  other  leaf ,  stemmed   60c.  " 

Tobacco,  unmfd.,  not  stemmed   35c.  " 

Cnbrellas,  silk  or  alpaca  50  p.c.  ad  val. 

Vegetables,  natural,  n.  e.  s  25  " 

Vegetables,  prepared  or  preserved  40 

Velvets,  silk,  75  p.  c.  or  more  silk  91.50  f»  lb.  and 

15  p.  c.  ad  val. 

Watches  and  parts  of   40  p.  c.  ad  val. 

Wheat,  bushel  of  00  lb  25  " 

Willow  for  basket-makers  20  " 

Willow  manufactures,  n.  e.  s   40  " 

Wines,  champ.,  in  %  pint  bottles  or  less..  92  p  doz. 
Wines,  champ.,  in  Imttles,  4  pt.  to  l  pt...         4  " 

Wines,  champ.,  in  bottles,  1  pt.  to  1  qt   8  " 

Wines,  still,  in  casks  containing  more 

than  14  p  c.  absolute  alcohol   50c.  p  gal. 

Woods,  cabinet  sawed   .81  to  %l  p  M  ft. 

Wool,  1st  class   He.  4?  lb. 

Wool,  2d  class   120.  " 

Wool.  3d  class,  n.  e.  s.,  above  13c.  p  lb   7c.  " 

Wool  or  worsted  yarns,  value  not  over  30c.  $>lb....S7,ic. 

t  ■  lb  and  40  p.  c.  ad  val 

Wool  or  worsted  yarns,  \  alue  30  to  40c.  p  lb  38«Ae  p 

lb.  and  40  p.  c.  aa  val. 
Wool  or  worsted  yarns,  value  over  40c.  » lb..  ..88l*c.  V 

lb.  and  40  p.  c.  ad  val 

Woolen  or  worsted  clothiug  44c.  p  lb.  and 

60  p.  o.  ad ' 
n.e.  ■   83c. 


vaL 
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PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTIONS 


There  is,  properly  speaking,  no  popular  vote  for  President  and  Vice-President :  the  people  vote  for  electors, 
and  those  chosen  In  each  State  meet  therein  and  vote  for  the  candidates  for  President  and  Vice-President.  The 
record  of  any  popular  vote  for  electors  prior  to  1*24  is  bo  meager  and  imperfect  that  a  compilation  would  be  use- 
less. In  mi  ■  - 1  of  the  States,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  following  the  establishment  of  the  government, 
the  State  Legislatures  "  appointed  "  the  Presidential  electors,  and  the  people  therefore  voted  only  indirectly  for 
Stem,  their  choice  being  expressed  by  their  votes  for  members  of  the  Legislature.  In  this  tabulation  only  the 
aggregate  electoral  votes  for  candidates  for  Presideut  and  Vice-President  In  the  first  nine  quaurcunial  elections 


Previous  to  1S04,  each  elector  voted  for  two  candidates  for  President.  The  one  who  received  the 
;  number  of  votes  was  declared  President,  and  the  one  who  received  the  next  largest  number  of  votes  was 
,  Vice-President.  The  electoral  votes  for  the  first  President  of  the  Uuited  States  were :  George  Washing- 
ton.!!!): John  Adams,  of  Massachusetts.  84  :  John  Jay.  of  New  York,  9 :  K.  11.  Harrison,  of  Maryliiud,  6:  John 
Rutledge.  of  South  Carolina,  6;  John  Hancock,  of  Massachusetts,  4  :  George  Clinton,  of  New  York.  3;  Snmuel 
Huntingdon,  of  Connecticut.  2:  John  Milton,  of  Georgia.  2;  James  Armstrong,  of  Georgia,  Benjamin  Lincoln, 
of  Massachusetts,  and  Edward  Telfair,  of  Georgia.  1  vote  each.  Vacancies  (votes  not  cast).  4.  George  Wash- 
ington was  chosen  President  and  John  Adams  Vice-President. 

1708.  George  Washington.  Federalist,  received  1*2  votes  ;  John  Adams,  Federalist,  77 :  George  Clinton,  of 
New  York.  Republican  (a),  60:  Thomas  Jefferson,  of  Virgiuia.  Republican.  4  ;  Aaron  Burr,  of  New  York,  Repub- 
lican, 1  vote.   Vacancies,  3.  George  Washington  was  chosen  President  and  John  Adams  Vice-President. 

1796.  John  Adams.  Federalist.  71:  Thomas  Jefferson.  Republican,  68;  Thomas  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina, 
Federalist.  59 :  Aaron  Burr,  of  New  York.  Republican.  80:  Samuel  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  Republican,  15: 
Oliver  Ellsworth,  of  Connecticut,  Independent,  11;  George  Clinton,  of  New  York.  Republican,  7 ;  John  Jay,  of 
New  York.  Federalist.  & :  James  Iredell,  of  North  Carolina.  Federalist.  3 ;  George  Washington,  of  Virginia.  John 
Henry,  of  Maryland,  and  8.  Johnson,  of  North  Carolina,  all  Federalists,  2  votes  each :  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinck- 
ney. of  South  Carolina,  Federalist.  1  vote.  John  Adams  was  chosen  President  aud  Thomas  Jefferson  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

1ROO.  Thomas  Jefferson.  Republican.  73;  Aaron  Burr,  Republican.  73;  John  Adams.  Federalist.  65 ;  Charles 
C.  Pinckney,  Federalist,  64;  John  Jay.  Federalist.  1  vote.  There  being  a  tie  for  Jefferson  and  Burr,  the  choice 
devolved  upon  the  House  of  Representatives.  Jefferson  received  the  votes  of  ten  States,  which,  being  the  largest 
vote  cast  for  a  candidate,  elected  him  President.  Burr  received  the  votes  of  four  States,  which,  being  the  next 
largest  vote,  elected  him  Vice-President.  There  were  2  blank  votes. 

1804.  The  Constitution  of  the  Tnlted  Stutes  having  been  amended,  the  electors  at  this  election  voted  for  a 
President  and  a  Vice-President,  instead  of  for  two  candidates  for  President.  The  result  was  as  follows :  For 
President.  Thomas  Jefferson.  Republican.  162 :  Charles  C.  Pinckney.  Federalist.  14.  For  Vice-President.  George 
Clinton,  Republican.  162;  Rufus  King,  of  New  York,  Federalist.  14.  Jefferson  was  chosen  Presideut  and  Clinton 
Vice-President. 

ISO 8.  Kor  President,  James  Madison,  of  Virginia.  Republican.  122:  Charles  C.  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina. 
Federalist,  47  ;  George  Clinton,  of  New  York,  Republican.  6.  For  Vice-President,  George  Clinton.  Republican,  113  ; 
Rufus  King,  of  New  York,  Federalist,  47;  John  Langdon.  of  New  Hampshire,  9;  James  Madison,  3;  James 
Monroe.  3.   Vacancy.  1.  Madison  was  chosen  President  and  Clinton  Vice  President. 

1818.  For  President.  James  Madison.  Republican.  12S;  I»e  Witt  Clinton,  of  New  York.  Federalist,  N9.  For 
Vice-President.  Elbridge  Gerry,  of  Massachusetts,  131 ;  Jared  Ingersoll,  of  Pennsylvania.  Federalist. 86.  Vacancy, 
1.   Madison  was  chosen  President  and  Gerry  Vice-President. 

1816.  For  President.  James  Monroe,  of  Virgiuia,  Republican.  183;  Rufus  King,  of  New  York.  Federalist.  34. 
For  Vice-President,  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  of  New  York.  Republican.  183 :  John  Eager  Howard,  of  Maryland.  Fed- 
eralist. 22;  James  Ross,  of  Pennsylvania.  5 :  John  Marshall,  of  Virginia.  4;  Robert  G.  Harper,  of  Maryland,  3. 
Vacancies.  4.   Monroe  was  chosen  President  and  Tompkins  Vice-President. 

1880.  For  President.  James  Monroe,  of  Virginia,  Republican,  231 :  John  Q.  Adams,  of  Massachusetts.  Hepub- 
llcan.  1.  For  Vice-President,  Daniel  D.  Tompkins.  Republican,  218  :  Richard  Stockton,  of  New  Jersey.  8;  Daniel 
Rodney,  of  Delaware,  4 :  Robert  O.  Harper,  of  Maryland,  and  Richard  Rush,  of  Pennsylvania,  1  vote  each. 
Vacancies.  3.  James  Monroe  was  chosen  President  and  Daniel  D.  Tompkius  Vice-President. 


Year  of !     Candidates  for 
Election.  President. 

States. 



Tenn. 
Mass. 
Ky. 
Ga. 

Polit- 
ical 
Party. 

Popular 

Vote. 

Plu- 
rality. 

50.551 

Andrew  Jackson. 
John  Q.  Adams." 
Henry  Clay, 
Wm.  H.  Crawford, 

Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 

155,872 
106,821 
46.587 
41,282 

18X8 

Andrew  Jackson.* 
John  Q.  Adams. 

Tenn. 
Mass. 

Dem. 
Nat.  R. 

~647.231~ 

town 

138,134 

  1 

Andrew  Jackson,* 
Henry  Clay, 
John  Floyd. 
William  Wirt. 

Tenn. 
Ky. 
Ga. 
Md. 

Hem. 
Nat.  R. 
Ind. 
Anti- 
Mas'nlc 

■07 JUKI 
530.189 

)  33.108 

157.313 

 «! 

1836 

Martin  Van  Buren,* 
W.  H.  Harrison, 
Hugh  L.  White, 
Daniel  Webster, 
Willie  P.  Mangum. 

W.  11.  Harrison  • 
Martin  Van  Buren, 
James  0.  Birney, 

n7y.~ 
o. 

Tenn. 
Mass. 

N.  C. 

l>em. 

Whig. 

Whig. 

Whig. 

Whig 

761.549 
•  736.656 

24.893 

_i\ 

1840 

(>, " 
N.  Y. 
N.  Y. 

Whig. 

Dem. 
Lib. 

1.275  "17 
1.128.702 
7.059 

146.815 
38.175 

1844 

James  K.Polk.* 
Henry  Clay, 
James  0.  Birney. 

Tenn. 
Ky. 
N.  Y. 

Dem. 

Whig. 

Lib. 

1.337.243 
1.299.068 
62.300 

Elec- 
toral 
Vote1 


Candidates  for 
Vice-President. 

)  »»  John  C.  Calhoun/* 
81  Nnthan  Sanford, 
37  Nathaniel  Macon. 
41  Audrew  Jackson. 

|M.  Van  Buren, 

I  Henry  Clay, 

178  John  C.  Cuihoun,* 
83  Richard  Rush, 
(William  Smith. 

2K»  M.  Vun  Buren* 
4'.»  John  Sergeant. 
11  Henry  Lee. 
7  Amos  Ellmuker  (e). 
|\Vm.  Wilkins. 

)7o  K.  M.  Johnson  (<<>,' 
73  Francis  Granger, 
26  John  Tyler, 
14  William  Smith. 

_J1   

234  John  Tyler* 
COR.  M.  Johnson. 

....  L.  W.  Tazewell. 
James  K.  Polk, 
Thomas  Earle, 


170  George  M.  Dallas,' 
105  T.  Frelinghuysen, 
....  Thomas  Morris, 


1 

States. 

Polit- 

Elec- 

ical 

toral 

Party. 

Vote. 

S.  C. 

Rep. 

182 

N.  V. 

Sep. 

30 

V  c. 

Rep. 

24 

Tenn. 

Rep. 

13 

n;.y. 

Rep. 

9 

Ky 

Rep. 

9 

SC. 

ivm. 

171 

Pa. 

Nat.  K. 

83 

S  (' 

18-tn  

 7 

V  V. 

1  lem. 

1H9 

Pa. 

Nat.  R. 

49 

Mass. 

Ind. 

11 

Pa. 

Anti-M. 

7 

Pa. 

Dem. 

30 

Ky. 

Dem. 

~147 

N.  Y. 

Whig. 

77 

Va. 

Whig. 

47 

Ala. 

Dem. 

23 

Va. 

Whig. 

214 

Ky. 

Dem. 

48 

Va. 

Dem. 

11 

Tenn. 

Dem. 

1 

Pa. 

Llb._ 

Pa. 

Dera. 

170 

N.J. 

Whig. 

106 

O. 

Lib. 

•  Elected,  (a)  The  first  Republican  party  Is  claimed  by  the  |  r 
irity  of  the  elect 
the  AnU  Masonic  Party,  (d)  Elected  by 


ent  I>emoeratlc  party  as  Its  progenitor, 
candidate  having  a  majority  of  the  electoral  vote,  the  House  of  Representatives  elected 


(6)  No 
if)  Candidate  of 
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PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTIONS—  Continued. 


Year  of 

Election. 

18«8~ 


Candidate  for 
Presideut. 


ISM 


I  MM 


1868 


inn 


1810 


1880 


Zachary  Taylor,* 
Lewis  Cass, 

Mur!  -I  \  ;t:i  Hi;  

Franklin  Pierce.* 
Winfield  Scott, 
John  P.  Hale, 
Daniel  Webster.  <*> 


States 


Popular 
Vote. 


James  Iluchanan,* 
John  C.  Fremont, 
Millard  Fillmore. 

Abraham  Lincoln." 
Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
J.  C.  Breckinridge. 
John  Bell, 


Abraham  Lincoln,* 
George  H.  Meridian 


Ulysses  S.  Grant.*  111. 
Horatio  Seymnur._  N.Y. 

Ulysses  S.  Grant,*  | III. 

Horace  (ireeley,  N.Y. 

Charles  O  ronor.  N.Y. 

James  Black,  Pa. 
Thomas  A.  Hendricks  Ind. 

R.  Gratz  Brown.  Mo. 

Charles  J.  Jenkins,  Ga. 

David  Davis.  111. 


Rep. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Union 

Rep. 
Dem. 


JHUI 


ieoo 


Samuel  J.  Tilden.  N.Y. 
RulherfordU.Hayes*  O. 
Peter  Cooper,  N.Y. 
Green  Clay  Smith,  Ky. 
lames  B.  Walker.  ItL  

James  A.  Garfield,*  lO. 
W.S.Hancock.  Pa. 
James  B.  Weaver,  Iowa 
Ncal  I>ow.  Me. 
John  W.  Phelps.  Vt. 

Qrover  Cleveland.*  jX.  T. 
James  G.  Blaine.  Me. 
John  P.  St.  John.  Kan. 
Benjamin  F.  Butler.  Mum. 
P.  D.  Wiggiiiton.   CaJ.  

Grover  Cleveland,     X.  Y. 
Benjamin  Harrison*  Ind. 
Clinton  B.  Fisk,        IX.  J. 
Alsnn  J.  Streetcr,  III. 
R.  H .  Com  dry. 
James JL,.  Curtla. 
Grover  Cleveland* 
Benjumin  Harrison, 
James  B.  Weaver. 
John  Bidwdl. 
Simon  Wing.  

Willi  ara~McKlnley,* 
William  J.  Pryun, 
William  J.  Bryan. 
Joshua  Levering, 
John  M.  Palmer. 
Charles  H.Matchett. 
Charles  K.  Pentlev. 

William  M.  Kinley.* 
William  J.  Bryan. 
John  O.  Woolley, 
Wharton  Barker, 
Eugene  V.  Debs, 
.Irs.  F.  Moloney. 

J.  F,  R.  Leonard, 

Seth  H.  1T'« 


1. 3iX).  10 1 
1,220.544 
:<■:< 

1.601.474 

l.:wi  57fi 
156.149 
1.670 


Plu- 
rality. 

~13'J,.V.i 


220.896 


1.838.169 
1.341.264 

874  jm 


496.905 


l.snfi.avj 

1.375.157 
845.763 
589.58J 
2.216.067 
1.808.725 

3.015.071 
2.703.615 

3.r.97.07!> 
2.834.079 
29.40s 
5.60S 


4o7.H42 


Elec- 
toral 

Vote. 
163 
127 


254 
42 


Candidates  for 

Vice-President. 


Millard  Fillmore,* 
William  O.  Butler. 
Charles  K.  Adams. 

King.* 
(irahara. 


William  R 
William  A 
George  W.  Julian. 


174  J.  C.  Breckinridge," 
114,  William  L.  Dayton, 
8  A.  J.  Donelson. 


States. 

Polit- 
ical 

toral 

Party. 

Vote. 

N.  Y. 

Whig 

163 

Ky. 

Dem. 

127 

Mass. 

F.  Soil 

Ala. 

Dem. 

254 

x.c. 

Whig 

42 

Ind. 

F.  D. 

*  * 

Kr. 

Dem. 

174 

180  Hannibal  Hamlin.* 
12  H.  V.  Johnson, 
72  Joseph  Lane. 
39  Edward  Everett.  

0.1212I Andrew  Johnson,* 
21  Geo.  H.  Pendleton^ 

305.456,  (7/21 1| Schuyler  Colfax,* 
j(0]  F.  P.  Blair.  J  r. 

286!  Henry  Wilson.* 


762,99! 


Rep. 
Atner. 

Rep. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Cnlon 


(g)      B.  t  .rut/.  Brown. 
..    John  Q.  Adams, 
John  Russell, 
42  George  W.  Julian, 
18  A.  H.  Colquitt, 
2  John  M.  Palmer. 
T.  E.  Bramlette, 
W.  S.  Oroesbeck. 
Willis  B.  Machen. 
N.  P.  Banks, 


4.284.885 
4.033.9.V 
81.740 

9.522 
2,4336 

4,449.061 
4.442,035 
307.306 
10,305 

707 


asojjju 


7.018 


184  T.  A.  Hendricks, 


Ind. 


(a)  185  William  A.  Wheeler*  N.  Y. 
Samuel  F.  Cary,  O. 
Gideon  T.  Stewart.  O. 
D.  Kirkpatrick.        |W.  Y. 

r  A. 


4.911.017 
4.848.314 

151.809 
133.825 


5.538.233 
5.410.216 
219.907 
148. 
2,800 
1.591 


5.556.918 
5.170,108 
1,041.028 
264.133 
21.164 
7,  KM  ,779 
6.502.925 

132.007 
133  14s 
86.274 
13.969 


C2.»is:i 


98.01: 


380.810 


601,854 


214  Chester  A.  Arthur.* 
155|William  H.  English. 
B.  J.  Chambers, 
H.  A.  Thompson, 
..    8.  C.  Pomeroy.  


T.  A.  Hendricks.* 
John  A.  Logan. 
William  Daniel. 
A.  M. 


219 
182 


168  Allen  G.  Thurman. 
233  Levi  P.  Morton* 

John  A.  Brooks, 
..    C.  E.  Cunningham, 
..     W.  H.  T.  Wakefield, 

J  emee  B.  Greer. 


277 
145 

22 


7.907,981 

6.35H.133 
20S.914 
50.373 
87.81 1 
39.7*19 
1.059 
5.608 


849,790 


lt>(.4 


TheodoreRoosevelt" 
Alton  B.  Parker. 
Thomas  K.  Watson, 

Eugene  v.  Deba, 
Silas  C.  Swallow, 


7.624,489  £54 1,735 
5,082.754 
117.935 


402. 

25s. 


Adlai  E.  Stevenson,* 
Whitelaw  Reid. 
James  G.  Field. 
James  B.  Cranflll. 
„  Charles  H.  Matrhett. 

271  Garret  A.  Hobart.* 

176  Arthur  Bewail. 

. .    Thomas  K.  Watson. 

..     Hale  Johnson. 

Simon  B.  Buckner, 
Matthew  Magulre. 
James  II  Kotithgatc 


292  Theodore  Roosevelt' 
155  Adlal  E.  Stevenson, 
..     Henry  B.  Metcalf. 
..    Ignatius  Donnelly. 
(Job  Hnrriman, 
Valentine  Rcmmel, 
..    John  G.  Woolley. 
..    8am  IT.  Nicholson. 


C.  W.  Falrbanka.* 
Henry  G.  Davis. 
Thomas  H.Tibbies, 
Benjamin  Ilauford, 
icorgo  W  Carroll. 


Ind. 
W.  Va, 
Nebr. 
N.Y. 
Texas 


Rep. 
Dem. 
Peop. 
Pro. 
N.  De 
Soc.  L. 
Nat.  Q) 


Rep. 
Dem.  P. 
Pro. 
MP(m) 
8oc.  D. 
Soc  L. 

gssa 


•  Elected,  (r)  Eleven  So.  States  not  votlug.  (/)  Three  Southern  States  disfranchised,  (u)  Horace  Greeley  died 
after  election,  and  Democratic  electors  scattered  their  vote,  (ft)  There  being  a  dispute  over  the  electoral  vote  of 
Florida.  Louisiana,  Oregon,  and  South  Carolina,  they  were  referred  by  Cougreas  to  an  electoral  commission  com- 
posed of  eight  Republicans  and  seven  Democrats,  which,  by  a  strict  party  vote,  awarded  185  electoral  votes  to 
Hayes  and  1*4  to  Tilden.  (•)  Free  Democrat.  0)  Free  Silver  Prohibition  party.  U)  In  Massachusetts  There  »  i» 
also  a  Native  American  ticket  in  that  State,  which  received  184  votes,  (m)  Middle  of  the  Road  or  'Antl-F^i«inn 
People1,  party,  (n)  United  Christian  party.  (o)  Union  Reform  party.  ",c  *oaa  or  AnU  Fu*ion 
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THE  GOLD  STAXT>ARI>  ACT  OF  1W0. 


By  this  act  the  dollar  consisting  of  twenty-five  and  eigbt  tenths  grains  of  gold,  nine 
tenths  fine,  shall  be  the  standard  of  value,  and  all  forms  of  money  issued  or  coined  shall  be 
maintained  at  a  parity  of  value  with  this  gold  standard.  The  United  States  notes  and  Treas- 
ury notes  shall  be  redeemed  in  gold  coin,  and  a  redemption  fund  of  9150,000,000  of  gold  coiu 
and  bullion  is  set  aside  for  that  purpose  only.  The  following  is  the  text  of  the  section  carry- 
ing out  this  provision  : — 


Sec.  2.  That  United  States  notes  and  Treasury  notes  issued  under  the  act  of  July  14, 18f>0,  when  presented 
to  the  Treasury  for  redemption,  shall  be  redeemed  In  go'd  coin  of  tho  standard  fixed  in  the  first  section  of  this 
act,  ami  in  order  to  secure  the  prompt  and  certain  re<leii>ption  of  such  notes  as  herein  provided  it  shall  he  the 
duty  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  set  apart  in  the  Treasury  a  reserve  fund  of  f  150.0  O.ono  in  gold  coin  and 
bullion,  which  fund  shall  be  used  for  such  redemption  purpose*  ontv,  and  whenever  and  as  often  as  any  of  said 
note*  shall  be  redeemed  from  said  fund  it  shall  he  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  use  said  notes  so 
redeemed  to  restore  and  maintain  suoh  reserve  fund  in  the  manner  following,  to  wit 

First— Hv  exchanging  the  notes  so  redeemed  for  any  cold  coin  in  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 

Second— By  accepting  deposits  of  gold  co  n  at  the  Treasury  or  at  any  sub-Treasury  in  exchange  for  the 
United  States  notes  so  redeemed. 

Third— By  procuring  gold  coin  by  the  use  of  said  notes,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section  3,700 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  State*. 

If  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  unable  to  restore  and  maintain  the  gold  coin  in  the  reserve  fund  by  the 
foregoing  methods,  and  the  amount  of  such  gold  coin  and  bullion  in  said  fund  shall  at  any  time  fall  below  $100,- 
OOo.ooO,  then  it  shall  be  hi.  duty  to  restore  the  same  to  the  maximum  sum  of  $100,000,000  by  borrowing  money  on 
the  credit  of  the  United  States,  and  for  tho  debt  thus  incurred  to  isMte  and  sell  coupon  or  registered  bonds  of  the 
United  States,  in  such  form  as  he  may  prescribe,  in  denominations  of  $f>uoranv  multiple  thereof,  bearing  interest 
at  the  rate  of  not  exceeding  3  per  centum  per  annum,  payable  quarterly,  such  bonds  to  bu  payable  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  United  States  after  one  year  from  the  date  of  their  issue,  and  to'lm  payable,  principal  and  interest,  In  gold 

coin  of  the  present  standard  value,  and  to   *enipt  from  the  pavment  of  all  taxes  or  duties  or  the  United  States 

as  well  as  from  taxation  In  any  form  bv  or  under  state,  municipal  or  local  authority  ;  and  the  gold  coin  received 
from  the  sale  or  said  bonds  shall  first  bo  covered  Into  the  general  fund  or  the  Treasury  and  then  exchanged,  in 
the  manner  hereinbefore  provided,  for  an  equal  amount  of  the  notes  redeemed  and  held  for  ox<-hange,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may,  in  his  discret  ion,  use  said  notes  in  exchange  Tor  gold,  or  to  purchase  or  redeem 
any  bonds  of  the  United  States,  or  ror  any  other  lawrul  purpose  the  public  interests  may  require,  except  that 
they  shall  not  be  u«ed  to  meet  deficiencies' lu  the  current  revenues. 

That  United  States  notes  when  redeemed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  reissued, 
but  snail  be  held  in  the  reserve  fund  until  exchanged  Tor  gold,  as  herein  provided;  and  the  gold  coin  and  bullion 
In  the  reserve  fund,  together  with  the  redeemed  notes  held  for  use  as  provided  in  this  section,  shall  at  no  time 
exceed  the  maximum  sum  of  8150.000,000. 


The  legal  tender  qualify  of  the  silver  dollar  and  other  money  coined  or  issued  by  the 
United  States  is  not  affected  by  the  act. 

The  deposit  of  gold  coin  with  the  Treasurer,  and  the  issue  of  gold  certificates  therefor, 
and  the  coinage  of  silver  bullion  in  the  Treasury  into  subsidiary  silver  coin  are  provided  for. 

The  National  Bank  law  is  amended  to  permit  banks  to  be  created  with  $25,000  capital 
in  places  whose  population  does  not  exceed  3,000.  Provision  is  made  for  the  refunding  of 
outstanding  bonds  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  and  under  it  bonds  bearing  3,  4,  and  5  per  cent, 
interest  have  been  refunded  for  bonds  bearing  2  per  cent. 


Section  10  provides  that  Section  0,133  of  the  Revised  Statutes  Is  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows  :— 

"Section  5,138.  No  association  shall  be  organized  with  a  less  capital  than  $100,000,  except  that  banks  with 
a  capital  of  not  less  than  $00,000  may.  with  the  approval  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  be  organized  In  any 
place  the  population  of  which  does  not  exceed  6,000  Inhabitants,  and  except  that  banks  with  a  capital  or  not  less 
than  S2&.0U0  mav,  with  the  sanction  or  the  Secretary  or  the  Treasury,  be  organized  in  any  place  the  population  of 
which  does  not  exceed  3.000  inhabitants.  No  association  shall  be  organized  in  a  city  the  population  of  which  ex- 
ceeds 50,000  persons  with  a  capital  of  lesa  than  £200,000." 


Section  12  provides  for  the  issue  of  circulating  notes  to  banks  on  deposit  of  bonds,  and 
for  additional  deposits  when  there  is  a  depreciation  in  the  value  of  bonds.  The  total  amount 
of  notes  issued  by  any  National  banking  association  may  equal  at  any  time,  but  shall  not 
exceed,  the  amount  at  any  such  time  of  its  capital  stock  actually  paid  in. 

Every  National  banking  association  shall  pay  a  tax  in  January  and  July  of  one  fourth  of 
1  per  cent,  on  the  average  amount  of  such  of  its  notes  in  circulation  as  are  based  on  its  deposit 
of  2  percent,  bonds,  and  such  taxes  shall  be  in  lieu  of  the  taxes  on  its  notes  in  circulation 
imposed  by  Section  5,211  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  Provision  for  international  bimetallism  is 
made  in  the  final  section  of  the  act,  which  is  as  follows :  — 

8bc  14.  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  not  Intended  to  preclude  the  accomplishment  of  international 
bimetallism  whenever  conditions  shall  make  it  expedient  and  practicable  to  secure  the  same  by  concurrent  action 
Of  the  loading  commercial  nation*  of  the  world  and  at  a  ratio  which  shall  insure  permanence  of  relative 
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LABOR  LEGISLATION. 

Anti-Boycotting  and  Anti-Black- 
listing Laws.  —  The  States  having  laws 
prohibiting  boycotting  in  terms  are  Colorado, 
Illinois,  and  Wisconsin. 

The  States  having  laws  prohibiting  black- 
listing in  terms  are  Alabama,  Colorado,  Con- 
necticut, Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana, 
Nevada,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Utah, 
Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

The  following  States  have  laws  which  may 
be  fairly  construed  as  prohibiting  boycotting: 
Alabama,  Connecticut,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  New  Hampshire,  New 
York,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South 
Dakota,  Texas,  Utah,  Vermont,  and  Wiscousin. 

The  following  States  have  laws  which  may 
be  fairly  construed  as  prohibiting  blacklisting  : 
Georgia,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  New 
York,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  and 
South  Dakota. 

In  the  following  States  it  is  unlawful  for 
any  employer  to  exact  an  agreement,  either 
written  or  verbal,  from  an  employee  not  to  join 
or  become  a  member  of  any  labor  organiza- 
tion, as  a  condition  of  employment :  Cali- 
fornia, Colorado,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Eight  -  Hour  Laws.  —  California.  — 
Eight  hours  of  labor  constitute  a  day's  work, 
unless  it  is  otherwise  expressly  stipulated  by 
the  parties  to  a  contract.  A  stipulation  that 
eight  hours  of  labor  constitute  a  day's  work 
must  be  made  a  part  of  all  contracts  to  which 
the  State  or  any  municipal  cor]K>ration  there- 
in is  a  party.  But  in  tho  case  of  drivers, 
conductors,  and  gripmen  of  street  cars  for  tho 
carriage  of  passengers,  a  day's  work  consists 
of  twelve  hours.  Employment  of  minor 
children  for  more  than  eight  hours  per  day  is 
absolutely  prohibited,  except  in  vinicultural  or 
horticultural  pursuits,  or  in  domestic  or  house- 
hold occupations. 

Colorado.  Eight  hours  constitute  a  day's 
work  for  all  workingmen  employed  by  the 
State,  or  any  county,  township,  school  district, 
municipality,  or  incorporated  town. 

Connecticut.  Eight  hours  of  labor  con- 
stitute a  lawful  dav's  work  unless  otherwise 
agreed. 

District  of  Columbia.  Eight  hours  con- 
stitute a  day's  work  for  all  laborers  or  mechan- 
ics employed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  District  of 
<-°luinbia. 

Ii>aiio.    Eight  hours'  actual  work  conati- 
U«J  a  lawful  day's  work  on  all  State  and  munic- 
ipal works. 


Illinois.  Eight  hours  are  a  legal  day's 
work  iu  all  mechanical  employments,  except 
on  farms,  and  when  otherwise  agreed  ;  does  not 
apply  to  service  by  the  day,  week,  or  mouth, 
or  prevent  contracts  for  longer  hours. 

Indiana.  Eight  hours  of  labor  constitute  a 
legal  day's  work  for  all  classes  of  mechanics, 
workingmen,  and  laborers,  excepting  those  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  and  domestic  labor. 
Overwork  by  agreement  and  for  extra  compen- 
sation is  permitted.  The  employment  of  per- 
sona under  fourteen  years  of  age  for  more  than 
eight  hours  per  day  is  absolutely  prohibited. 

Kansas.  Eight  hours  constitute  a  day's 
work  for  all  laborers,  mechanics,  or  other  per- 
sons  employed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  State  or 
any  county,  city,  township,  or  other  munic- 
ipality. 

Nebraska.  Eight  hours  constitute  a  legal 
day's  work  for  all  classes  of  mechanics,  serv- 
ants, and  laborers,  except  those  engaged  in 
farm  or  domestic  labor. 

Missouri.  Eight  hours  constitute  a  legal 
day's  wcrk.  The  law  does  not  prevent  an 
agreement  to  work  for  a  longer  or  a  Bhorter 
time  and  does  not  apply  to  laborers  and  farm 
hands  in  the  Bervice  of  farmers  or  others  en- 
gaged in  agriculture. 

Montana.  Eight  hours  constitute  a  legal 
day's  work  for  persons  engaged  to  operate  or 
handle  any  first-motion  or  direct-acting  hoist- 
ing engine,  or  any  geared  or  indirect-acting 
hoisting  engine  at  any  mine  employing  fifteen 
or  more  men  underground  when  the  duties  of 
fireman  are  performed  by  the  person  so  en- 
gaged ;  also  for  any  stationary  engineer  oper- 
ating a  stationary  engine  developing  fifty  or 
more  horse  power  when  such  engineer  has 
charge  or  control  of  a  boiler  or  boilers  in  addi- 
tion to  his  other  duties.  The  law  applies  only 
to  such  steam  plants  as  are  in  continuous  opera- 
tion or  are  operated  twenty  or  more  hours  in 
each  twenty-four  hours,  and  does  not  apply  to 
persons  running  any  engine  more  than  eight 
hours  in  each  twenty-four  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  another  employee  in  case  of  sickness 
or  other  unforeseen  cause. 

New  Jersey.  Eight  hours  constitute  a 
day's  labor  on  any  day  whereon  any  general  or 
municipal  election  shall  be  held. 

New  York.  Eight  hours  constitute  a  day's 
work  for  mechanics,  workingmen,  and  labor- 
ers, except  in  farm  or  domestic  labor,  but 
overwork  for  extra  pay  is  permitted.  The  law 
applies  to  those  employed  by  the  State  or 
municipality,  or  by  persons  contracting  for 
State  work. 

Ohio.  Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's 
work  in  all  engagements  to  labor  in  any  me- 
chanical, manufacturing,  or  mining  business, 
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unless  otherwise  expressly  stipulated  in  the 
contract.    But  in  case  of  conductors,  engineers,  j 
firemen,  or  trainmen  of  railroads,  a  day's  work 
consists  of  ten  hours. 

Pennsylvania.  Eight  hours  of  labor  shall 
1m;  deemed  and  held  to  be  a  legal  day's  work 
in  all  cases  of  labor  ami  service  by  the  day  | 
where  there  is  no  agreement  or  contract  to  the 
contrary.  This  does  not  apply  to  farm  or 
agricultural  labor  by  the  year,  mouth,  or 
week,  to  labor  in  factories,  laundries,  and  ren- 
ovating establishments,  or  to  labor  on  street 
railways. 

Kight  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  shall 
make  and  constitute  a  day's  labor  in  peniten- 
tiaries and  reformatory  institutions  receiving 
support  from  the  State,  also  for  all  mechanics, 
workmen,  and  laborers  in  the  employ  of  the 
State,  or  of  any  municipal  corporation  therein, 
or  otherwise  engaged  on  public  works;  this 
shall  Ihj  deemed  to  apply  to  mechanics,  work- 
ingmen,  or  laborers  in  the  employ  of  iiersons 
contracting  with  the  State  or  any  municipal 
corporation  therein,  for  the  performance  of 
public  work. 

Utah.  Eight  hours  constitute  a  day's  work 
upon  all  public  works  and  in  all  underground 
mines  or  workings,  smelters,  and  all  other  in- 
stitutions for  the  reduction  or  refining  of  ores. 

Wisconsin.  In  all  engagements  to  labor  in 
any  manufacturing  or  mechanical  business, 
whore  there  is  no  express  contract  to  the  con- 
trary, a  day's  work  shall  consist  of  eight  hours  ; 
but  the  law  does  not  apply  to  contracts  for 
labor  by  the  week,  month,  or  year.  In  all 
manufactories,  workshops,  or  other  places  used 
for  mechanical  or  manufacturing  purposes,  the 
time  of  labor  of  children  under  the  ago  of 
eighteen,  and  of  women  employed  therein, 
shall  not  exceed  eight  hours  in  the  day. 

Wyoming.  Eight  hours'  actual  work  con- 
stitute a  legal  day's  work  in  all  mines  and 
public  works. 

United  States.  Eight  hours  shall  consti- 
tute a  day's  work  for  all  laborers,  workmen, 
and  median ics  who  may  be  emploved  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States. 

PENSION  LAWS. 

Any  loyal  person  who  has  been  disabled 
in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  its  marine  corps,  shall,  upon  mak- 
ing due  proof  of  the  fact,  be  placed  on  the  list 
of  invalid  pensioners  of  the  United  States. 
Xo  claim  for  pension  on  the  part  of  a  State 
militiaman,  or  non-enlisted  person,  on  account 
of  disability  from  wounds  received  in  battle 
with  rebels  or  Indians,  shall  be  valid  unless 
prosecuted  to  a  successful  issue  prior  to  July 
4,  1874. 


The  first  step  to  lie  taken  by  an  applicant 
for  a  pension  is  to  file  a  declaration  before  a 
court  of  record,  or  before  souk;  officer  thereof 
having  custody  of  its  seal,  sotting  forth  the 
ground  upon  which  he  claims  a  pension. 
Illauk  forms  of  declaration  are  furnished  upon 
request  at  Commissioner  of  Pensions  office. 
The  identity  of  the  applicant  must  be  shown 
by  the  testimony  of  two  credible  witnesses, 
who  must  appear  with  him  l>efore  the  officer 
by  whom  the  declaration  may  be  taken.  A 
pensioner  who  may  deem  himself  entitled  to 
an  increase  of  pension  should  file  a  declaration 
on  a  blank  form  furnished  for  the  purpose, 
setting  forth  the  ground  upon  which  he  claims 
such  increase.  A  declaration  for  increase 
of  pension  may  I*  taken  before  any  olficer 
duly  authorized  to  administer  oaths. 

Under  the  pension  law  of  1890  the  soldier 
who  is  wholly  incapacitated  from  earning  a 
living  receives  the  sum  of  $12  a  month, 
whether  the  disability  was  contracted  in  the 
service  or  not ;  for  a  lesser  degree  of  disability, 
810,  |8,  or  8<>. 

All  invalid  ]>ensions  granted  under  the  gen- 
eral law  will  termnate  at  re-enlistment,  or 
wheu  the  disabilities  for  which  they  were 
allowed  shall  have  ceased. 

A  widow's  pension  will  end  at  her  re-mar- 
riage, and  not  be  renewable  should  she  again 
become  a  w  idow. 

Pensions  allowed  to  dependent  mothers  and 
sisters  end  at  re-marriago  or  when  depend- 
ence ceases.  Pensions  allowed  to  dependent 
fathers  end  when  the  dependence  ceases. 

The  name  of  any  pensioner  shall  be  stricken 
from  the  roll  upon  his  or  her  failure  to  claim 
a  pension  for  three  years  after  the  same  shall 
have  become  due. 

To  entitle  a  widow  or  children  to  pension, 
the  death  of  the  soldier  does  not  need  to  have 
l>eeu  the  result  of  injury  received  or  disease 
contracted  under  such  circumstances  as  would 
have  entitled  him  to  an  invalid  pension  had  he 
been  disabled. 

A  widow  is  entitled  to  a  pension  of  $8  per 
month,  no  matter  whether  the  death  of  the 
soldier  was  due  to  army  service  or  not.  In 
addition  to  this  rate,  she  will  be  allowed  $2 
per  mouth  for  each  child  of  the  officer  or  sol- 
dier under  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 

In  the  application  of  widows  and  children 
for  pensions,  tiny  are  not  required  to  prove 
that  death  of  husband  resulted  from  the  injury 
or  disease  on  account  of  which  his  jnuision  was 
granted;  but,  if  the  husband  had  not  estab- 
lished his  claim  for  an  invalid  pension,  the 
widow  shall  prove  origin  and  cause  of  the 
fatal  disease.  Widows  will  be  required  to 
prove  their  marriage  to  the  person  on  account 
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of  whose  service  and  death  the  claim  is  made  ; 
also  proof  of  dates  of  birth  of  children  by  copy 
of  record. 

A  mother  claiming  a  pension  must  prove 
the  cause  and  date  of  the  death  of  her  son ; 
her  relationship;  that  he  left  no  widow  or 
minor  child  or  children  surviving;  and  that, 
if  living,  she  would  be  dependent  upon  him  for 
support. 

A  father  claiming  pension  on  account  of  the 
death  of  his  son,  upon  whom  he  was  depend- 
ent for  support,  must  prove  facts  similar  to 
those  required  of  a  mother. 

The  claim  on  behalf  of  minor  brothers  and 
sisters  should  be  made  by  a  guardian  duly  ap- 
pointed. 

In  the  administration  of  the  pension  laws, 
no  distinction  is  made  between  brothers  and 
sisters  of  the  half  blood  and  those  of  the 
whole  blood.  Evidence  in  a  claim  for  pen- 
sion cannot  be  verified  before  an  officer 
who  is  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  such 
claim. 

In  claims  for  iucrease  of  pension,  a  fee  of  $2 
will  be  allowed.    All  letters  of  inquiry  relative 


to  claims  pending  in  Pension  Office  should 
give  the  uumlier  of  the  claim. 

No  sum  of  money  due,  or  to  become  due,  to 
any  pensioner,  shah  be  liable  to  attachment, 
levy  or  seizure,  under  any  legal  or  equitable 
process. 

No  agent,  or  attorney,  or  other  person,  shall 
demand  or  receive  any  other  compensation  for 
his  services  in  prosecuting  a  claim  for  pension 
or  bounty-land  than  such  as  the  Commissioner 
of  Pensions  shall  direct  to  be  paid  to  him,  not 
exceeding  $25. 

Every  officer,  or  enlisted  or  hired  man,  who 
has  lost  a  limb,  or  the  use  of  a  limb,  in 
the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United 
States,  is  entitled  to  receive,  once  every  three 
years,  an  artificial  limb  or  apparatus,  or  com- 
mutation therefor.  The  period  of  three  years 
is  reckoned  from  the  filing  of  first  application 
after  March  2,  1891.  The  commutation  al- 
lowed in  case  of  the  amputation  of  a  leg  is 
975  ;  in  all  other  cases,  $50.  Applications  for 
|  artificial  limbs  should  be  transmitted  through 
the  proper  pension  agent  to  the  surgeon-gen- 
eral of  the  army. 


RATES  OF  PENSION  PER  MONTH. 


nisabWUcs. 

<  From 
July  4. 
|  1864. 

From 

June  6. 
1866. 

i  From 
June  4. 
1872. 

From 
June  4. 
\  1874. 

From 

Feb  2.s. 
1*77 

From 
.1  uno 

17,187a 

From 
Mar  ::. 

1879. 

From 
Jlar.S, 

lh83. 

From 
Aug.  4. 

1886. 

From 
Mar.  2. 
l'JOB. 

1  From 

Apr  H. 
1SW4. 

Los*  of  both  hands(a)  

Loss  of  both  feet  

Loss  of  slcht  of  both  eyes. . . 

l.osi  of  slu'ht  of  one  eye,  the 
■lent  of  the  other  baring 
been  lost  before  enlist- 

$25.00 

20.00 
23.00 

$31. 25 

31.2.5 
31.25 

31.25 
21.00 
Is.  lO 

18.00 

850.00 

,VI.(«I 

,50  00 

60.00 

872.00 

72.00 
72.00 

72.00 

 |  

8100.00 

8100.00 

$25.00 

836.00 

60.00 

Loss of  onehaml  and  one  foot 
Lous  of  a  band  or  a  foot  (6). 
Loan  of  an  arm  at  or  above 
the  elbow  or  a  tog  at  or 

16.00 
15.00 

24.00 

824.00 
30.00 

830.00 
36.00 

4-5.00 
45.00 

45.00 

40.00 
4,i  on 

65.00 
65.00 

55  00 

Loss  of  either  a  leir  at  the  hip 
Joint  or  an  arm  at  the 
shoulder  Joint,  or  so  near 
an  to  i.reventthe  use  ofan 

Lnu  of  an  arm  at  shoulder 

15.00 

15.00 
25.00 
<m  in 

24.00 

lH.no 

81.25 
:ii  ■>.-, 

21.00 

837.60 

Total  disability  in bnthhands 
Total  disability  In  both  feet 
Total  disability  in  one  hand 

on  m      M  on 

36.00 

Total  disability  in  one  haml 

15.00 
15.00 

15.00 
20.00 
25.00 

is  00 
18.00 

11.00 
24.00 
81.25 

24.00 
24.00 

24.00 

30.00 

90.00 
36.00 

40.00 
4600 

Total  disability  in  arm  or  leir 

ni-iihility  equivalent  to  the 
loss  of  a  baud  or  a  foot 
(third  itrade)  

Ini  npaelty  to  perform  man- 
ual labor(serond  (Trade). . 

Regular  aid  and  attendance 

72.00 

Frequent  and  periodical. not 
constant,  aid  KDd  attend- 
aueedntermed.  uradeKrfi 

Total  deafnesa(f)  

13.00 

(a)  Present  rate  from  Feb.  12.  IS*),  has  been  8100.  (b)  Was  820  from  Mar.  3. 1865,  until  June  4. 1872.  <<■)  Was  $37.50 
from  Mar.  8. 18*5.  to  Auk.  4. 18X6.  U) Present  rate  from  July  14.  1892.  $50.  (e)  Raised  to  $30  from  Aug.  27. 18XS.  and 
from  Jan.  15.  l'J03,  to $10.  the  present  rate. 
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United  States  Custom  Regulations 
as  to  Baggage. — The  following  articles  are 
exempt  from  duty :  Wearing  apparel  and 
other  personal  effects  (not  merchandise),  pro- 
fessional books,  implements,  instruments  and 
tools  of  trade. 

To  ascertain  what  articles  ought  to  be  ex- 
empted as  the  wearing  apparel  and  other 
personal  baggage,  and  the  tools  or  imple- 
ments of  a  mechanical  trade  only,  of  persona 
who  arrive  in  the  United  States,  due  entry 
thereof,  as  of  other  merchandise,  but  separate 
and  distinct  from  that  of  any  other  merchan- 
dise imported  from  a  foreign  port,  shall  be 
made  with  the  Collector  of  the  district  in  which 
the  articles  are  intended  to  be  landed  by  the 
owner  thereof  or  his  agent,  expressing  the  per- 
sons by  whom  or  for  whom  such  entry  is  made, 
and  particularizing  the  several  packages  and 
their  contents,  with  their  marks  and  numbers ; 
and  the  persons  who  shall  make  the  entry  shall 
take  and  subscribe  an  oath  before  the  Col- 
lector, declaring  that  the  entry  subscribed  by 
him,  and  to  which  the  oath  is  annexed,  con- 
tains, to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  end  belief, 
a  just  and  tme  account  of  the  contents  of  the 
several  packages  mentioned  in  the  entry,  speci- 
fying the  name  of  the  vessel,  of  her  master, 
and  of  the  port  from  which  she  has  arrived ; 
and  that  such  packages  contain  no  merchandise 
whatever,  other  than  wearing  apparel,  personal 
baggage,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  tools  of  trade, 
specifying  it ;  that  they  are  all  the  property  of 
a  person  named  who  has  arrived,  or  is  shortly 
expected  to  arrive,  in  the  United  States,  and 
are  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  imported  for 
any  other,  or  intended  for  sale. 

Whenever  any  article  subject  to  duty  is 
found  in  the  baggage  of  any  person  arriving 
in  the  United  States  which  was  not,  at  the 
time  of  making  entry  for  Buch  baggage,  men- 
tioned to  the  Collector  before  whom  such 
entry  was  made,  by  the  person  making 
entry,  such  article  shall  be  forfeited,  and  the 
person  in  whose  baggage  it  is  found  shall  be 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  triple  the  value  oi  such 
article. 

«*  Professional  books,  implements,  and  tools 
of  trade,  occupation,  or  employment,"  are 
onderstood  to  embrace  such  books  or  instru- 
ments as  would  naturally  belong  to  a  surgeon, 
physician,  engineer,  or  scientific  person  re- 
taining to  this  country. 

Jewelry  that  has  be  a  n  worn  or  is  in  USS  8S  a 
personal  ornament  may  be  admitted  free  of 
duty. 

Duty  must  be  demanded  on  all  watches  but 
one,  brought  into  the  United  States  by  a  single 
passenger.  If  all  the  watches  are  old,  the 
passenger  may  choose  the  one  to  be  treated  as 


personal  effects.    If  some  are  old 
new,  the  new  are  to  be  included  among  those 
treated  as  subject  to  duty. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  de- 
cided that  the  free  list  includes  (1)  wearing 
apparel  owned  by  the  passenger,  and  in  a 
condition  to  be  worn  at  once  without  further 
manufacture;  (2)  brought  with  him  as  a 
id  intended  for  the 


passenger,  and  intended  for  the  use  or  wear  of 
himself  or  his  family  who  accompanied  him 
as  passengers,  and  not  for  sale  or  purchased  or 
imported  for  other  persons,  or  to  be  given 
away ;  (3)  suitable  for  the  season  of  the  year 
which  was  immediately  approaching  at  the 
time  of  arrival ;  (4)  not  exceeding  in  quantity, 
or  quality,  or  value  of  what  the  passenger  was 
in  the  habit  of  ordinarily  providing  tor  him- 
self and  his  family  at  that  time,  and  keeping 
on  hand  for  his  and  their  reasonable  wants, 
in  view  of  their  means  and  habits  in  life,  even 
though  such  articles  had  not  been  actually 
worn. 

The  Law  of  Finding.— The  law  of 

finding,  though  not  prescribed  by  statute,  is 
well  defined  by  precedent.  It  may  be  stated 
thus :  The  finder  has  a  clear  title  against 
the  whole  world  except  the  owner.  The  pro- 
prietor of  a  hotel  or  a  shop  has  no  right  to 
demand  the  property  or  premises.  Such  pro- 
prietor may  make  regulations  in  regard  to 
lost  property  which  will  bind  their  employees, 
but  they  cannot  bind  the  public.  The  law 
of  finding  was  declared  by  the  King's  bench, 
England,  ovei  100  years  ago,  in  a  case  in 
which  the  facts  were  these  .  — 

A  person  found  a  wallet  containing  a  sum 
of  money  on  a  shop  floor.  He  handed  the 
wallet  and  contents  to  the  shopkeeper  to  be 
returned  to  the  owner.  After  three  years, 
during  which  the  owner  did  not  call  for  his 
property,  the  finder  demanded  the  wallet  and 
the  money  from  the  shopkeeper.  The  latter 
refused  to  deliver  them  up  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  found  on  the  premises.  The  former 
then  Bued  the  shopkeeper,  and  it  was  held  as 
above  set  forth,  that  against  all  the  world  but 
the  owner,  the  title  of  the  finder  is  perfect. 
And  the  finder  has  been  held  to  Btand  in  the 
place  of  the  owner,  so  that  he  was  permitted 
to  prevail  in  an  action  againBt  a  person  who 
found  an  article  which  the  plaintiff  had  origi- 
nally found,  but  subsequently  lost.  The  police 
have  no  special  rights  in  regard  to  articles 
lost,  unless  those  rights  are  conferred  by 
statute.  Receivers  of  articles  found  are  trus- 
tees for  the  owner  or  finder.  -  They  have  no 
power  in  the  absence  of  special  statute  to 
keep  an  article  against  the  finder,  any  more 
than  the  finder  has  to  retain  an  article  against 
the  owner. 
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QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  VOTING  IN  EACH  STATE  OF  THE  UNION. 

In  all  the  States  except  Colorado,  Idaho.  Utah,  and  Wyoming  the  right  to  vote  at  genera!  election*  I*  restricted 
to  males  of  21  years  of  age  and  upward-  (See  also  "Sew  York,"  next  page.)  Women  are  entitled  to  vote  at  school 
elections  in  several  States.  They  are  entitled  by  law  to  full  suffrage  in  the  States  of  Colorado,  Idaho,  Utah,  and 

Wyoming. 


States.        Requirements  as  to  Citizenship. 


Previous  Residence  Required. 


In        In  In 

State.  County  Town. 


Alabama*  .... 
Arizona  Tcr* . 
Arkansas*.... 

California*... 

Colorado* .... 

Connecticut* . 

Delaware*  ... 

IHs.  of  Colum 
Florida*  

Georgia  (o).... 
Idaho*  


[Citizen  of  I'nited  State*  or  alien!  J  years 

|    who  has  declared  intention. 

Citizen  of  I'nited  States  or  alien  1  year.- 

who  has  declared  intention  (a),  j 
Citizen  of  Cnlted  States  or  alien  1  year. 

who  has  declared  intention. 

Citizen  by  nativity,  naturalization  I  year 
(•Ju  days  prior  to  election),  or 

'   treaty  of  tjueretaro. 

Citizen,  native  or  naturalized,  male  1  year 
or  female,  who  Is  duly  registered. 


1  year.  -  3  mos. . 
30day». 


Citizen  of  United  States  who  can  1  year. 

read  F.ngllsh  language. 
Citizen  who  shall  have  paid  a  reg  1  year 
I    istratlon  fee  of  SI. 
See  footnote  on  following  page. 
Citizen  of  the  United  States   1  year 

Citizen  of  the  l  ulled  States  who  1  year, 
has  paid  all  his  taxes  since  MOT. 

Citizen  of  the  United  States,  male  6  mos. 
or  female. 


8  mos. 


Wilays 


•todays. 


In  Pre- 
cinct. 


3  mos.. 
30days. 


Persons  F.xcluded  from 
Suffrage. 


Convicted  of  treason  or 
felonies,  idiots,  or 


todays.  TOduys  Idiots,  Insane,  convicted  of  fc 


8  mos. 


:i  mos. 

t>  mos. 
f>  mos. 


ony.  failure  to  pay  poll-tax,  U. 
S.  soldiers,  or  mariners. 
30days.  Chinese,  idiots,  Insane,  embez- 
I   zlers  of  public  moneys,  con- 
victed of  infamous  crime- f 
lOdays.  While  confined  iu  public  prison, 
under  guardianship. 
1    fx*  mrnti*.  insane. 

 Convicted  of 

less  pardoned. 
Todays.  Insane  persons  ami  paupers,  or 
perilous  convicted  of  felony. 


Todays 


Illinois*  Citizen  of  the  United  States  (6). . . .  I  year. 


Indiana*  Citizen  or  alien  who  has  declared 

intention  and  resided  1  year  in 
United  States. 
Citizen  of  the  United  States  


Iowa*.  . 
Kansas* 


«'.  mos . 


•'.  mos . 


Citizen  of  United  States  or  alien  «;  mos. 
who  has  declared  Intention < I,) 
Kentucky*  ....  citizen  of  the  United  States  (t)...'l  year 


Louisiana*....  Citizen  of  United  States  Im)  |2 years 


Maine*  

Maryland* 


Citizen  of  the  United 
Citizen  of  the  United 


Massachusetts*  Citizen  who  can  read  and  write  W 


Michigan*... 

Minnesota*. 

Mississippi* 
Missouri*... 


Citizen  of  the  United  States  or 
alien  who  declared  intention  J 
vears  and  <>  months  prior  to 
November  H.  1*M  </-). 

Citizen  of  United  States  who  has 
been  suc  h  for  3  mouths  preced- 
ing election  (6). 


:t  mos . 
1  year 

1  year 

I  mos. 


:  todays 
"Wdays.  .Today*  ?, 
'lOdays,  todays 


todays. 
.Todays 
t*.  mos.. 


1  year.  - 

3  mos. . 
8  mos  . . 

6  mos . . 

JOdays 


30  days. 
AO  day*. 


■odays 


3  mos . . 
8  mos  . 

8  mos 

JOdays 


lodays 

todays 

8  mos.. 


1  mos. 
1  day. 


Montana*. 


Nebraska* 


•'i  mos. 


Todays  -lOdays 


Citizen  of  the  I'nited  States  who 
can  read  or  understand  Consti 
tattoo. 

Citizen  of  the  United  States  or  1  year, 
alien  who  has  declared  intention 
not  less  than  1  year  or  more 
than  ■<  before  election. 

Citizen  of  the  United  States  (M. . .  1  year. 


»'. 

JOdays 
.-todays 


.'years  1  year-. [l  year.-  1  yr  C). 
00  days 


Nevada* 


Citizen  of  United  States  or  alien 
who  has  declared  intention  M 
davs  before  election  (b). 

Citizen  of  the  United  " 


N .  Hampshire' 
New  Jersey*  . 


N.  M.  Territory 


i".  mos 


.'todays 
10  days 


codays 

.todays 
SO  days, 


Citizen  of  the  United  States  (fc). .. .  6  mos 
Citizen  of  the  United  States  1  year 


r.  mos..  30daya  Todays 
8  mos.. 


|6  mos  . 
S  mos. 


00  days 

Todays 

lOdays 

.'todays 
f.  mos.. 


Citizen  of  the  United  8tat<  fi  mos  .  3  mos. .  .Todays  Todays 

 !  


Idiots,  duelists,  convicted  of  fel- 
ony, or  any  infamous  crime. 

Convicted  of  felony,  briberv.  or 
larceny,  unless  pardoned. 
Idiots,  and  insane. 

Idiots,  insane,  convicted  of  fel- 
ony, bigamists,  polygainisls. 
under  guardianship. 

Convicted  of  felony  or  bribery 
in  elections,  unless  restored  to 
citizenship. 

United  State*  soldier*,  sailors, 
and  marines,  and  persons  con- 
victed of  infamous  crime. 

Idiots,  insane,  convicted  of  in- 
famous crime.  U.S.  soldiers'  j). 

Convicted  of  treason  or  felony, 
insane.under  guardianship. (*  > 

Convicted  of  treason,  felony,  or 
bribery  in  an  election,  idiots, 
and  insane  0>. 

Idiots,  insaue.  felon*  under  In- 
dictment, inmates  of  prison  or 
charitable  institution  except 
Soldiers'  Home. 

Paupers  and  Indians  not  taxed. 

Felons  not  pardoned,  lunatics, 
noil  aim  pot  mnttit,  bribery. 

Paupers  and  persons  under 
guardianship. 

Indians  with  tribal 
duelists,  and  accessories. 


Convicted  of  treason  or  felony, 
unpardoned,  under  guardian 
shit*.  Insane.  Indians  lacking 
customs  of  civilization. 

Insane.  idiots.Indians  not  taxed, 
felons,  persons  who  have  not 
paid  taxes,  bigamists. 

Persons  in  poorhouse*  or  asy- 
lum* at  public  expense,  those 
In  prison,  or  convicted  of  in- 
famous crimes  in  I. 

Felons  not  pardoned.  Idiots,  in- 
sane. U.  8.  soldiers,  seamen, 
and  marines.  Indians. 

Convicted  of  treason  or  felony, 
unless  restored  to  civil  rights, 
persons  nnn  enmpm  tnrntit  (/). 

Idiots.  Insane,  unpardoned 
vlcts.  Indians.  Chinese. 

Pauper*  (»). 

Idiots,  pauper*,  Insane, 

vlcted  of  crime,  unless  par- 
!   doned  or  restored  by  law  < jV 
Felon,  U.  8.  soldier,  sailor,  or 
I   camp  follower.  Indians.  
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Kew  York* 


N.Carolina.... 
X.Dakota*.... 


Ohio*. 


Citizen  who  shall  have  been  a  clti  1 1  yr  (1) 
zen  for  ninety  days  prior  to 
(8ce  footnote.) 


of  the  United  States. 


Citizen  of  the  United  States  ami 
civilized  Indian.!  (6). 


2  years 

1  year.- 


Citizen  of  the  United  States  (b)...\l  year.-  :»days. 'todays  JOdays 


Okla.Ter. 

i  IregOU  .  .  . 


Peiina*  . . . 


Rhode  l^luti'l* 
S.  Carolina... 

S.  Dakota*... 


.  Citizen  of  United  States  (o)t  fi  mos  .  |f« days 

Citizen  of  U.  8.  or  alien  who  ha*  limoi..  None 
|   declared  intention  more  than  1 

year  prior  to  election  (M. 
Citizen  of  the  United  State*  at' I  year.. 

least  one  month,  atid  if  'tl  years 

old  or  more  must  have  paid  tax 

within  two  years. 

Citizen  of  the  United  States  2  yr  t». 

Citizen  of  the  United  States  [*)...  2  yr  (a). 


I  mosj 


Texas*. 
Utah*.., 


Virginia*  

Washington*. 


We*t  Virginia' 


Citizen  of  the  United  States  or, 
alien  who  baa  declared  inten- 
tion, Indian  who  has  severed 
tribal  relations  (b). 

Citizen  of  the  U.  8.  who  has  paid 
poll-tax  of  preceding  year  

Citizen  of  the  U.  8.  or  alien  who 
has  declared  Intention  six] 
months  prior  to  election. 

Citizen  of  the  United  States,  male  1  year, 
or  female. 


1  year. 
1  year.. 


SO  days 
None. 


fi  mos. . 
I  mos. . 

todays 


.ivtdays 
None. 


1  year. 
30  days 


mos . 


6  mos. .  6  mos. . 


Citizen  of  the  United  States.. 


1  year. 


See  note  at  foot  of  page  |2  years. 


Citizen  of  the  United  States  and  all 
resident*  of  Territory  prior  to 
Statehood  (6). 

Citizen  of  the  State  


4  mos. 


3  mos. 


1  year., 
(todays. 


1  year. 


1  year..  tiOdays 


.1  mos. 


1  year. 
Mdays 


todays.  (rf) 


Wyoming*  ... 


Citizen  of  United  States  or  alien  I  year. 

who  has  declared  intention,  and 

civilized  Indians,  iib). 
Citizen  of  the  United  States,  male 


10  days.  lOdays.  todays 


1  year.-  fiodays. 

I 


Offenders  against  elective  fran- 
chise rights,  Kuilty  of  bribery, 
betting  on  eleetious.  and  per- 
sons convicted  of  bribery  or 
infamous  crime  and  not  re- 
stored to  citizenship  by  the 
Executive.  Convicts  in  House 
of  Refuge  or  Reformatory  not 
disqualified. 

Convicted  of  felony  or  infamous 
crime,  idiots,  lunatics. 

Under  guardianship,  persons 
nun  mmpoM  tnriitu,  or  con- 
victed of  felony  and  treason, 
unless  restored  to  civil  rights- 

Idiots,  insane,  snd  felons,  per- 
sons  In  U  S. military  and  naval 
service  on  duty  in  Ohio. 

Re  Ions,  idiots,  insane. 

Idiots.  Insane,  convicted  of  fel- 
ony, Chinese. 

Convicted  of  perjury  and  fraud 
as  election  officers,  or  bribery 
of  voters. 


Paupers,  lunatics  Or). 
I  mos. .  J  Felons,  bribery  unless  pardoned, 

I  insane,  paupers. 
10  days  Under  guardianship, Insane. con- 
Tfcted  of  treason  or  felony, 
unless  pardoned.  U.S.  soldiers, 
seamen,  and  marines. 
Convicted  of  bribery  or  other 

infamous  offense. 
Idiots,  lunatics,  paupers  con- 
victed of  felony,  I  tilted  States 
soldiers,  marines,  and  seamen. 
Idiots,   insane,    convicted  of 
treason  or  crime  against  elec- 
tive franchise. unless  pardoned 
Those  who  have  not  obtained 
the  approbation  of  the  local 
board  of  civil  authority, 
todays. 'idiots,  lunatics,  paupers(OO)- 
todays.  Idiots,  lunatics,  convicted  of  In- 
famous crimes,  Indians  not 
taxed. 

Paupers.  Idiots,  lunatics,  con- 
victed of  treason,  felony,  or 
bribery  at  elections. 
Under  guardianship.  Insane, 
convicted  of  crime  or  treason, 
betting  on  eleetious. 
Idiots.  Insane,  felons,  unable  to 
read  State  Constitution  in  the. 
English  language. 


<<fl 


oodays 


8  mos. 


lOdays.ilOdays 


•Australian  Ballot  law  or  a  modification  of  it  In  force.  tOr  a  person  unable  to  read  the  Constitution  in  English 
and  to  write  bis  name.  (a)Or  citizens  of  Mexico  who  shall  have  elected  to  become  citizens  under  the  treaties  of 
1*18  and  Poll-tax  must  be  paid  for  current  year.   (  K'lergymen  are  qualified  after  six  months'  residence  in 

precinct.  (*T)Also  public  embezzlers,  persons  guilty  of  bribery,  or  dishonorably  discharged  soldiers  from  the  United 
States  service,  unless  reinstated.  (m)Those  able  to  read  and  write  or  who  own  *«»  worth  of  property  assessed 
in  their  name,  or  whose  father  or  grandfather  w  as  entitled  to  vote  on  January  1. l«f>7.  (it)Also  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  marines  In  U.  8.  service.  C)Xo  soldier,  seaman,  or  marine  deemed  a  resident  because  stationed  in  the  State. 
(<>)The  Australian  system  sometimes  prevails  in  municipal  primaries  in  Georgia,  but  same  is  made  applicable  by 
rule  of  party  ordering  primary  and  not  by  the  law.  ^Indian  must  have  severed  tribal  relations.  (One  year's  resi- 
dence In  the  United  States  prior  to  election  required,  (b)  Women  can  vote  in  school  elections.  0) Owners  of  real 
estate,  one  year.  (?)  Ministers  in  charge  of  an  organized  church  and  teachers  of  public  schools  are  entitled  to  vote 
after  six  months'  residence  In  the  State.  (rf)Actual  residence  In  the  precinct  or  district  required.  (<)  Who  has  paid 
six  months  before  election  any  poll-tax  then  due.  and  can  read  and  write  any  section  of  the  State  Constitution,  or 
can  show  that  he  owns,  and  has  paid  all  taxes  duo  the  previous  year  on.  property  In  the  State  assessed  at  9300  or 
more.  (f)Or  convicted  of  bribery,  embezzlement  of  public  funds,  treason,  forgery,  perjury,  felony,  and  petty  lar- 
ceny, duelists  and  abettors,  unless  pardoned  by  Legislature,  (if) Or  persons  non  rompot  mtntit,  convicted  of 
bribery  or  Infamous  crime,  until  restored  to  right  to  vote,  under  guardianship.  (A)  Also  persons  excused  from 
paying  taxes  at  their  own  request,  and  those  unable  to  read  the  State  Constitution  In  English,  or  write.  (t)  In- 
habitance  not  residence.  (f)Thirty  days  In  election  district. 

In  New  York.-Woman  othorwise  qualified  but  lor  sex  may  vote  at  village  elections  or  town  meetings  to  raise 
money  by  tax  or  assessment  If  she  owns  property  in  village  or  town.  Elector  of  town  not  entitled  to  vote  on 
proposition  for  raising  of  money  or  incurring  town  liability  unless  he  or  his  wife  own  property  in  town  assessed  on 
ia-t  assessment  roll, 

In  Virgiuia. — Voting  qualifications.  All  persons  who  six  months  before  the  election  have  paid  their  State  poll- 
taxes  for  the  three  preceding  years.  Also  any  person  who  served  In  time  of  war  In  the  army  or  navy  of  the 
United  States,  of  the  Confederate  States,  or  of  any  State  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  Confederate  States. 

Residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia  never  had  the  right  to  vote  therein  for  national  oflleers.  or  on  other 
matters  of  national  concern,  after  the  territory  embraced  in  it  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  aud  * 
the  seat  of  the  general  r 
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>  municipal  subjects  uid  for  certain  municipal  officer*: 


i;U)  Mill  lifl   ITIMlll  UiUUILipai  uillLl.in.     HIS  V  I I.1M3 

of  Washlngtou'and  Georgetown  were  entitled  to  the  name  privilege  from  April  20, 1871,  to  June  20, 1874,  but  that 
"  in  Uio  District  of  Columbia  ami  was  rescinded  * 


the  citizens  of  the  portionof  the  District  ouuide 
11  20, 1871,  to  June  20, 1874,  but  that 
June  20, 1874,  by  the  act  of  Congress  of 


States. 


THE  STATES  AND  THE  UNION. 

THE  THIRTEEN  ORIGINAL  STATES. 


Delaware  

Pennsylvania  . 
New  Jersey  . . . 

Georgia  ,  January 

Connecticut   January 


Ratified  the  Constitution. 


December?  1787 

December  12  1787 

December  18  1787 

 178* 

17HH 

Massachusetts  I  February  6  1788 

Maryland   Aprils  1789) 


States. 


|  South  Carolina 
|  New  Ha 

Virginia 

New  York  

North  Carolina 

Kin  till-  Island ... 


Ratified  the  Constitution. 

May  23  1788 

June  21  1788 

June  28  1788 

July  26  1788 

November  21  

May  29  


States. 


STATES  ADMITTED  TO  THE  UNION. 


Admitted. 


Vermont  ... 
Kentucky. 
Tennessee.. 

Ohio  

Louisiana  . 
Indiana  .... 
Mississippi 
Illinois.... 
Alabama  . . 

Maine  

Missouri  . . 
Arkansas  . 
Michigan  . 
Florida  .... 
Texas   


March  4 

June  1... 
J u  ue  I . . 


August  10. 

.Tune  15  

January  26 
March  3 . . . 


17 

18 

I796t 

19 

1*03 

20 

1812 

21 

1816 

■to 

1817 

23 

m* 

24 

1819 

25 

18-jn 

26 

1821 

27 

1MB 

28 

1*37 

29 

1848 

:;n 

1846 

31 

1846 

■M 

States. 


Admitted. 


Wisconsin  

California  

Minnesota  

Oregon  

Kansas  

West  Virginia  

Nevada   

Nebraska  

Colorado  

North  Dakota  

South  Dakota  

Montana  

Washington  

Idaho   

Wyoming  I  Jiil'v  11. . 

UtM   .January  4 


Mav  29  IMS 

September  9   

May  11  

February  14  I860 

January  29  1861 

June  19  1863 

October  31  Is64 

March  1  1867 

August  1  1876 

November  2  

Novemlier2   

Novembers  1889 

November  11  1889 

July3  1890 

 1890 


STATE  AXI>  TERRITORIAL.  STATISTICS. 


STATUS  asp 
Tikkitokiks. 


Alabama  

Alaska  Ter.  . . 
Arizona  Ter.. 

Arkansas  

California  — 

Colorado  

Connecticut.. 

Delaware  

Dist.  of  Col... 

Florida  

Georgia  

Idaho  

Illinois  

Indiana  

Indian  Ter... 
Iowa 


Kentucky . 
Louisiana . 


Maryland   

Massachusetts 

Michigan  , 

Minnesota  

MinUMiipi  

Missouri  


Gross 

An':i  |;i 
Hnnarr' 
Miles.* 

Kxtrrme 
Hreudth, 
MUe*.t 

Kxtreto 
Lt-riirOi 
Wlfcs. 

52.250 

200 

330 

.V»i  -M 

80(5 

1.100 

113.020 

330 

390 

SMM 

275 

240 

158. 3U> 

375 

770 

la-i  \f-r, 

:t<.si 

270 

■1  .yst 

•wi 

75 

2.o.V> 

35 

110 

170 

9 

10 

68.6H0 

400 

460 

59.475 

315 

84.800 

:kv; 

490 

66.660 

206 

380 

KM 

I.,. 

265 

31.400 

21<i 

210 

56  i>25 

300 

210 

82  080 

400 

200 

4>».  \'*< 

350 

175 

48.720 

280 

275 

3.1,040 

206 

2:« 

12.210 

200 

r.'n 

8,::ir. 

190 

no 

>.:ti:> 

310 

400 

83.365 

350 

400 

40,810 

180 

340 

69,415 

300 

280 

CupllaU. 


Statkji  ami 

TXHHITOniKH. 


tiroM 
An>a  In 


llr.adlh,  Lrliirlh, 
MUes.t  |  M  ties. 


Montgomery.  Montana   146.*1 


Sitka.  Nebraska. 

 1'liopnix.  Nevada  

...Little  Rock.  New  Hamp  

..Sacramento.  New  Jersey... 

 Denver.  N.  Mexico  T... 

 Hartford.  New  York  

 DoveriM.  Carolina  

.  .Washington.  N.  Dakota. 


1,080 


.Tallahas 
Atlanta 


M 

110.700 

9,M» 
7.815 
122.580 
49.170 
52.260 
70,795 

Ohio  I  41,000 


Oklahoma  T.. . 


 Boise  Citv.  Oregon  

—  Springfield.'  Pennsylvania  . . 
. .  Indianapolis.  Rhode  Island... 


§39.0:0 


. .  ..D-js  Moines. 

 Topeka. 

 Frankfort. 

. .  Baton  Rouge 


Augusta.  Vermont 
.Annapolis.  Virgil  ' 
AVash 


.Boston. 
.Lansing 


S.  Carolina  

jSonth  Dakota. 

Tennessee  

Texas   

Vtah 


W. 


tngton. 
Virginia. 


.St.  Paul. Wisconsin. 


i-  ' 

Clt7|  Total  TJ.  8. . . .  8.C10.4841 112,720 


45.215 
1.250 
30,570 
77.660 
42.050 

av..78o 

84,070 
9.565 
42,460 
69,180 
24.780 
56.04 


A  | 


580 
415 

315 
90 
70 

arto 

320 
520 
360 
230 
■ms, 
375 
300 
.V. 
235 
380 
430 
760 
275 
90 
425 
340 
200 
290 
365 


315 
205 
485 
185 
160 
390 
310 
200 
210 
206 
210 
290 
180 
Ml 
215 
245 
120 
620 
345 
155 
205 
230 
225 
300 

m 
m.eco" 


 Helena. 

 Lincoln. 

....Carson  City. 
 Concord. 


 Santa  Fe. 

 Albany. 

 Raleigh. 

 Bismarck. 

....  Columbus. 

 Guthrie. 

 .Salem . 

...  Harrisburg. 
..Npt.  &  Frov. 

 Columbia. 

 Pierre. 

 Nashville. 

 Austin. 

Salt  Like  City. 
..Montpelier. 
...Richmond. 

 Olympta. 

. .  Charleston. 

 Madison. 

. . .  .Cheyenne. 


•  Gross  area  Includes  water  as  well  as  land  surface.  These  areas  are  from  the  V.  S.  Census  Report  of  loon 
t  Breadth  Is  from  east  to  west.  Length  is  from  north  to  south.  iThe  District  of  Columbia  was  originally  100 
square  miles,  but  30  miles  were  receded  to  Virginia  In  1846.  }  Including  the  Cherokee  Strip  and  No  Man's  Land. 
I  Breadth  from  ouoddy  Head,  In  Maine,  to  Cape  Flattery,  in  Washington;  length  from  the  48th  parallel  to 
'"e.  on  the  Rio  Grande.  This  is  exclusive  of  /  ■ 
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TIIK  TERRITORIES. 


Txbkttobikb. 

Organized. 

TEKkiTOKiEs.  Organized, 

New  Mexico  

September  9  1850 

District  of  Columbia  

}  July  hi   l,M 

1  March:)  17-.il 

June  30  ]-..! 

Hawaii  

June  M  11O0 

•The  Indian  Territory  has  as  yet  no  organized  territorial  government- 

STATE  AND  TERRITORIAL  GOVERNMENTS. 


Stat*)*  a xd 

TcUBITOblKS. 


Salaried 


Alabama  

Alaska  

Arizona  

Arkansas  

California,  

Colorado  

Connecticut . . . 

l>elawarc  

Florida  

Georgia  

Hawaii  

Idaho  

Illinois  

Indiana  

Iowa  

Kansas  

Kentucky  

Louisiana  

Maine  

Mary-land.. .... 

Massachusetts 

Michigan  

Minnesota  

Mississippi  

Missouri  

Montana  

Nebraska  

Nevada  

N.  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey  . . . 
New  Mexico... 

New  York  

N.  Carolina  

North  Dakota. 

Ohio  

Oklahoma  

Ore  g  on  

Pennsylvania. . 

Porto  Klro  

Rhode  Island. . 

S.  Carolina  

South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee  

Texaa  

run  

Vermont  

Virginia  

Wellington .. 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin  

Wyoming  


Govxbxor.s. 


I.r.otsi.ATt  uks. 


$5,000 
6.000 
8.000 

MOO 

6.000 

R.ono 

4.000 

'.MM  I 

SJW0 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
6,000 
8.000 
6.000 
8.000 

o.cmo 

,Vi«i0 
2.000 
4J300 
8.000 
4.000 
5.000 
4.500 
5.000 
6.000 
MOO 
4.000 
2Du0 

M.OOO 

3.000 
10.000 
4.000 
3.000 
S.000 
•-'.400 
1.500 
10.000 
8.000 
3.000 
3.000 
3.000 
4.000 
4.000 
4.000 
I, SOD 
5.000 
4.000 
5.000 
5.000 
2.100 


Length 
Term. 
Years. 


4 
i 
t 

2 
4 
2 
2 
I 
1 

2 
4 
2 
I 
4 
2 
2 
4 
1 
2 

4 
1 
2 
2 
4 
4 
I 

2 
4 
2 
3 
4 
2 
4 
2 
2 
4 
4 
4 
4 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
4 
2 
t 
4 
4 

2 
4 


Terms 
Expire. 


Next  Nes-  An" 
sioii  Begins.  .  W 
Blrn 


Jan.  — ,  1907  Jan.  — ,  1907 
June. — .  I9os 


Dec. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Ion. 
Jan. 
Inn. 
June. 
Nov. 
.Ian. 
Jan. 
Jnn 
Ian. 
Imi. 
Dec. 
May 
lun. 
Ian. 
Ian. 
tun. 
Ian. 
Ian. 
Tan. 
.Inn. 
Jan. 
Bee. 
Ian. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Apr. 
Jan. 
Jan- 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jon.  ' 
Jan. 
Jan.  ' 
■Ian. 
Oct. 
Feb. 
.Ian. 
!Mor. 
Jan.  • 
I  Nov. 


|'«» 

1007 


Jun.  — 
Jan-  — , 
1907  Jan.  — , 
1907  Jan.  — 
1907  Jon.  — , 
1909  Jun.  - 
100H  Apr.  — , 
,  1907' June  — . 
1907  Feb.  — , 
l  «i?  Jan.  — . 
1909  Jnn.  -. 
1909  Jan.  — , 
1907  Jun.  -. 
1W7  Jon.  — . 
1900  Jon.  — . 
190*.  May  — , 
1J07  Jon.  — , 
190*  Jan.  — . 
1906  Jon.  — , 
1 907 1 J  an.  — . 
19)7  Jon.  -, 
I<km' Jan.  — 


,  I9M 

1909 

1907 
1906 
1907 
190* 
1906 
1907 
1909 
1907 
1  .is 


Jon.  — 
Jon.  — 


1907 
1907 

1907 

hW 
1907 
1907 
1907 
I  got 

1907 
1907 

1909 

1907 
I 

1907 
190* 

I90H 
1907 
190" 
1997 
1'tOT 
1907 
I90K 
1907 
1907 


Quad 


Limit 
of 

Session 


Time  of 
Next  Mute 
or 

Territorial 

Eleedon. 


Suliirle*  of 
M  ember-, 
Anuuiil  or 
Per  Diem, 
while  In 
Session. 


Tkrms  ok 

MKatRKka, 
Vkah.h. 

Sena  '"'T'-'- 
>i  110  „,.,„. 

tors.  alive*. 


BO  days.  Nov.  ti.  1906 M  per  diem. 


Jnn.  — .  190 
Jan.  - 
Jun.  1 
Jon. 
Jan. 
Jnn.  ■ 
Jan. 
Jan.  - 
Jan.  - 


1909,  Jun. 
1910  J II II. 


1907 
1909 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1907 

!•»■: 


Jan.  — , 
Jan.  — i 
Jan.  —  i 
Jon.  — , 
Jon.  — , 
Jan.  —  i 
iJan.  — i 
,  ItOBlJan,  —i 

,  1906.  Oct.  — , 
,  1910'.lan  — , 
1908  Jan.  — , 
1909j  Jan.  — . 
,  1907  Jan.  — , 
lOOA'Jan  — . 


190 
190 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1906 
1907 
1907 
1907 
190* 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1907 
I  '.106 
190* 
1907 
1907 
1!«>7 
1907 


Hlen 
Hlen 
Hlen 
Dim 
Mien 
Mien 
Hlen 
Ann 
Hien 

Bien 

Mien 
Kirn 
Blcti 

Hlen 
Hi. n 
Hien 
Hien 
Hien 
Ann 
Hien 
Hlen 
Hien  i 

Bien 

Hien 
Bleu 
Hlen 
Hien 
Ann 
Hien 
Ann 
Bleu 
Bien 
Bien 
Bien 
Bien 
Hien 


no  days 
GO  days 
00  doys 
90  days 
None. 
60  .lavs 
60  days 


1  Nov. 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Nov. 
iNov. 

Nov. 
!  Nov. 


MdajrcjOct.  — , 


1906  $4  per  diem.. 
)906  $6 

loos  ta 

1906  87 

1904       annum. . 

1906  *.r>  per  diem. . 

1900  it 

1907  84 


60  il.iys    8400  annum. 


■lun. 

Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov, 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Apr. 
sept. 


tlo  du>B 

None. 
CO  duys 

None. 
.rirt  days 
00  days 

oo  days 

None. 
90  days.  Nov 

None.  No\ 

None.  Nov 
90  days.  Nov 

None.  Nov 
70  duys.  Nov 
60  duys  Nov 
GO  days.  Nov 
■riO  doys.  Nov 

None. 

None. 

60  duys. 

None. 
60  duys. 
<o  days. 

None. 
60  duys. 

None 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
June 


None.    Nov.  — , 


1906  IS  per  diem. . 
1900  11.000  bien  . . 

1906  |6  per  diem. . 

1907  sAVi  per  term 
1906  S3  iter  diem.. { 
l'.«>7  85  "  .. 
190H8A 

1906  8110  annum.. 
19"7  s-i  per  diem.. 

1900  S7.Vi  nimiim.. 

1906  w  per  diem.. 
l'SNiSS  '• 

1907  $ino  annum..! 
1906  85  per  diem  . 
1908836 

1906  SB 

19068s 

I'NW  8*.?oo  nimiim. . 
I90&.SBO0  "  .. 
19<Vi  S4  per  diem.. 
1906  8i..vo  annum 
I90H  84  per  diem. . 
1906  86 

i:»V>  8»O0  annum. . 

1906  81  per  diem. . 
190613 

1907  $1,500  session 


2 
( 
I 
i 

•I 

4 

4 

2 

4 

•> 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

4 

o 

4 
1 

4 
4 
4 
4 


2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


Bien.1  60  days.'   18  per  diem.. 


Ann. 
Ann 
Bleu 
Bien 
Bleu 
Hien 
Bien. 
Bien 
Bien. 
Bien 
Bien 
Hien 


None.  |  Nov. 
40  duys.  Nov. 
60  doys.  Nov. 
75  duys.  Nov. 

None.  Not 
CO  days.  Nov. 

None,  i Sept. 
ffl  duys.  Nov. 
60  days.  Nov. 
4-r>  dnys.  Nov. 

None.  (Nov. 
40  dnvs.  Nov. 


1006  86 

VM*\  81 

1906113 

1906  81 

1907  $6 
190*  81 

1906  *:» 

1907  81 
1907  f.'i 
190*  J4 

1906  8600  annum. 
19or.  8f»per  diem. 


Territorial  Governors  are  appointed  by  the  President 

FEDERAL  BANKRUPTCY  ACT. 

The  States  of  the  Union  have  insolvency 
laws,  under  which  debtors  conforming  to  the 
provisions  of  law  can  secure  a  release  from 
debts  owed  in  the  State.  Only  the  Federal 
Government  can  enact  laws  under  which 
debtors  can  be  discharged  from  their  debts 
wherever  they  are  owed.  Among  the  duties 
of  Congress  is  that  of  providing  a  uniform 
system  of  bankruptcy.    Under  this  power  Con- 


gress has  passed  four  bankruptcy  acts,  the  first 
in  the  year  1800,  which  law  by  its  own  terms 
was  limited  to  five  years,  but  it  was  repealed, 
nevertheless,  in  1803.  In  1841,  the  second 
bankruptcy  act  was  passed,  and  was  repealed 
in  March,  1843.  The  third  bankruptcy  act 
was  approved  March  2,  1867,  and  repealed  in 
1878.  The  fourth  bankruptcy  act  was  ap- 
proved July  1,  1898,  and,  in  brief,  this  act 
constitutes  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
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States  in  the  several  States,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  district  courts 
of  the  several  Territories,  and  the  United 
States  courts  in  the  Indian  Territory  and  the 
district  of  Alaska  courts  of  bankruptcy.  The 
law  defines  acts  of  bankruptcy  as  follows : — 

Acts  of  bankruptcy  by  a  person  shall  consist 
of  his  having  (1)  conveyed,  transferred,  con- 
cealed, or  removed,  or  permitted  to  be  con- 
cealed  or  removed,  any  part  of  his  property 
with  intent  to  hinder,  delay,  or  defraud  his 
creditors,  or  any  of  them  ;  or  (2)  transferred, 
while  insolvent,  any  portion  of  his  property  to 
one  or  more  of  his  creditors  with  intent  to 
prefer  such  creditors  over  his  other  creditors ; 
or  (3)  suffered  or  permitted,  while  insolvent, 
any  creditor  to  obtain  a  preference  through 
legal  proceedings,  and  not  having  at  least  five 
djiys  before  a  sale  or  final  disposition  of  any 
property  affected  by  such  preference  vacated  or 
discharged  such  preference;  or  (4)  made  a 
general  assignment  for  the  benefit  of  his  credi- 
tors ;  or  (">)  admitted  in  writing  his  inability 
to  pay  his  debts  and  his  willingness  to  be  ad- 
judged a  baukrupt  on  that  ground. 

The  following  described  persons  may  be- 
come bankrupts : — 

Any  person  who  owes  debts,  except  a  cor- 
poration, shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of 
this  act  as  a  voluntary  bankrupt. 

Any  natural  person,  except  a  wage-earner  or 
a  person  engaged  chiefly  in  farming  or  the 
tillage  of  the  soil,  any  unincorporated  com- 
pany, and  any  corporation  engaged  principally 
in  manufacturing,  trading,  printing,  publish- 
ing, or  mercantile  pursuits,  owing  debts  to 
the  amount  of  one  thousand  dollars  or  over, 
may  be  adjudged  an  involuntary  bankrupt 
upon  default  or  an  impartial  trial,  and  shall 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  and  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  this  act.  Private  hankers,  but  not 
national  banks  or  banks  incorporated  under 
State  or  Territorial  laws,  may  be  adjudged 
involuntary  bankrupts. 

The  act  does  not  affect  the  allowance  to 
bankrupts  of  the  exemptions  which  are  pre- 
scribed by  State  laws  in  force  at  the  time  of 
the  filing  of  a  petition  in  the  State  wherein 
they  have  had  their  domicile  for  six  months 
or  the  greater  portion  thereof  immediately 
preceding  the  filing  of  a  petition.  The  law 
creates  two  offices  —  referees  and  trustees. 

The  act  went  into  full  force  and  effect  upon 
its  passage,  that  is,  July  1,  1898,  but  no  peti- 
tion for  voluntary  bankruptcy  could  be  filed 
within  one  month  of  that  date,  and  no  petition 
for  involuntary  bankruptcy  within  four  months 
thereof.  Proceedings  commenced  under  State 
insolvency  laws  belore  the  passage  ot  the  act 
were  not  affected  by  it. 


THE  LAW  OF  TRADE-MARKS. 

Any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  can  obtain 
protection  for  any  lawful  trade-mark  by  com- 
plying with  the  following  : — 

1 .  By  causing  to  be  recorded  in  the  Patent 
Office  the  name,  residence,  and  place  of  busi- 
ness of  persons  desiring  the  trade-mark. 

2.  The  class  of  merchandise  and  description 
of  the  same. 

3.  A  description  of  the  trade-mark  itself 
with  facsimiles. 

4.  The  length  of  time  that  the  said  mark 
has  already  been  used. 

5.  By  payment  of  the  required  fee  —  fG.OO 
for  labels  and  125  for  trade-marks. 

6.  By  complying  with  such  regulations  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents. 

7.  A  lawful  trade-mark  must  consist  of  some 
arbitrary  word  (not  the  name  of  a  person  or 
place),  indicating  or  not  the  use  or  nature  of 
the  thing  to  which  it  is  applied ;  of  some 
designated  symbol,  or  of  both  word  and 
symbol. 

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  LAW. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Act  is  a  law 
passed  by  Congress  in  1887  for  the  regulation 
of  rates  and  the  management  of  interstate 
commerce.  It  applies  to  carriers  engaged  in 
the  transportation  of  passengers  or  property 
wholly  by  railroad  or  partly  by  railroad  and 
partly  by  water,  from  one  State,  Territory,  or 
District  of  the  United  States  to  any  other 
State,  Territory,  or  District,  or  to  or  from  a 
foreign  country.  It  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  board  of  five  commissioners,  em- 
powered to  inquire  into  the  management  of  the 
carriers  and  determine  the  reasonableness  of 
*  heir  rates.  A  carrier  whose  line  is  entirely 
within  a  State  is  subject  to  the  act  so  far  as  it 
makes  or  accepts  through  rates  on  interstate 
commerce. 

Among  other  things  the  act  requires  that  all 
charges  shall  be  just  and  reasonable ;  that 
charges  for  a  shorter  distance  shall  not  exceed 
those  for  a  longer  distance  on  the  same  line  in 
the  same  direction,  when  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  are  similar  ;  that  there  shall  be 
no  unjust  discrimination  as  between  persons  or 
classes  of  traffic  or  localities,  in  the  charges 
made,  or  in  the  service  rendered  ;  that  theratts 
charged  for  transportation  shall  be  printed, 
filed  with  the  Commission,  and  kept  for  public 
inspection  at  the  several  stations,  and  that  the 
carriers  shall  annually  make  a  complete  exhibit 
of  their  business  to  the  Commission. 

The  act  makes  exceptions  from  its  provisions 
ot  the  carriage  of  property  tor  the  United 
States  or  for  any  State  or  municipal  govern- 
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tnent,  or  for  charitable  purposes,  or  to  or  from 
fairs  and  expositions,  and  it  allows  of  the 
issuing  of  mileage,  excursion,  or  commutation 
tickets,  and  admits  of  the  giving  of  reduced 
rates  to  ministers  of  religion  and  free  trans- 
portation to  the  officers  and  employees  of  the 
r,  and  to  the  principal  officers  of  other 


BUSINESS  LAW  AND  FORMS. 

Agency. — «'  Whatever  business  a  man 
may  do,  he  may  employ  another  man  to  do  for 
him."  An  agency  may  exist  by  Implication, 
Verbally,  or  by  Writings. 

By  implication  when  the  acts  and  words  lead 
jwople  in  general  to  believe  that  the  agency 
exists. 

Verbally,  whenever  there  is  only  the  verbal 
agreement  between  the  parties.  A  verbal 
agency  permits  the  agent  to  make  a  contract 
even  in  cases  where  the  contract  must  be  iu 
writing. 

By  writings,  as  notes,  memoranda  or  formal 
instruments  under  seal. 

The  authority  conveyed  must  be  equal  to  the 
deed  to  be  performed.  The  instrument  of 
agency  must  be  under  seal  when  the  convey- 
ance requires  a  seal.  When  tho  business  to  be 
transacted  does  not  require  a  seal,  the  instru- 
ment of  agency  need  not  l>e  under  seal. 

Kinds. — General  agents;  special  agents; 
professional  agents. 

A  general  agent  is  empowered  to  transact  all 
the  busiuess  of  a  particular  kind.  He  may 
hind  his  principal,  geuerally,  with  innocent 
parties  so  long  as  he  keeps  within  the  apparent 
scope  of  his  authority,  even  if  he  exceeds  pri- 
vate instructions. 

A  s/>ecial  agent  is  one  invested  witli  limited 
powers  for  the  performance  of  some  especial 
business.  He  cannot  bind  his  principal  when- 
ever he  exceeds  his  authority.  Who  deals 
with  a  special  agent,  deals  at  his  peril,  when 
the  agent  passes  the  limit  of  his  power. 

Professional  agents,  as  attorneys,  brokers, 
captains,  auctioneers,  factors,  etc.,  are  usually 
licensed  by  competent  authority  to  transact  a 
particular  kind  of  business. 

They  are  invested  with  ample  power  and 
the  law  holds  them  responsible  for  the  proper 
performance  of  their  duties. 

Liabilities  of  Principal. — Private  instructions 
to  a  general  agent  do  not  avoid  the  principal's 
liability  to  innocent  parties.  A  principal  is 
responsible  for  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  agent, 
if  permitted  while  transacting  his  business. 
A  principal  is  not  bound  by  the  acts  of  a 
special  agent  who  exceeds  his  authority.  A 
principal  is  not  generally  liable  for  the  willful 
wrong  done  by  his  agent. 


Forms  of  Powers  of  Attorney. — 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents:    That  I,  A.  B., 

of  ,  have  made,  constituted,  and 

appointed,  and  by  these  presents  do  make, 

constitute,  and  apjKiint  B.  0.,  of  

my  true  and  lawful  attorney,  for  me  and  in 
my  name  and  stead  (state  purpose  for  which 
issued),  giving  and  granting  to  my  said  attor- 
ney, by  these  presents,  full  power  and  authority 
to  do  and  perfoi  m  all  and  every  act  and  thing 
necessary  to  be  done  in  and  about  t  he  premises, 
as  fully  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  I  might  or 
could  do  if  jiersonally  present,  hereby  ratifying 
and  confirming  all  that  my  said  attorney  shall 
lawfully  do  or  cause  to  be  done  by  virtue 
hereof. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 

hand  and  seal,  this  day  of  

A.  D.  189  .  . 

A.  B.    [L.  s.] 
Sealed  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of  B.  C. 

Married  women,  lunatics,  and  minors,  in 
general,  are  disqualified  from  appointing 
agents,  but  a  married  woman  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  if  over  twenty-one  years,  may  ap- 
|M>int  an  agent  the  same  as  though  unmarried. 
A  minor  may  authorize  an  agent  to  perform  an 
act  that  is  to  his  advantage,  but  not  that  is  to 
his  prejudice. 

Deeds. — The  grantor  is  the  person  who 
makes  the  conveyance  and  the  grantee  is  the 
person  who  receives  the  conveyance. 

A  deed,  being  a  contract,  has  the  same  essen- 
tials. In  most  States  married  women  may 
convey  real  estate  which  they  own  in  theirown 
right.  A  partner  cannot  convey  real  estate 
belonging  to  the  firm  unless  empowered  by 
special  authority  from  the  partners  to  do  so. 

Consideration — A  sufficient  consideration  is 
necessary  to  a  valid  deed.  (See  consideration 
under  contract*.) 

Sufnect-matit  r.—  The  descript  ion  of  the  land 
and  its  boundaries  should  be  extremely  accu- 
rate. The  usual  words  of  the  transfer  are 
"give,  grant,  sell,  and  convey,"  though  any 
others  conveying  the  same  idea  could  be  used. 
Land  sold  without  reserving  any  crops  at  that 
time  growing  on  it,  conveys  the  crops  or  every- 
thing attached  to  the  land.  When  a  building 
is  sold  it  conveys  everything  that  belongs  to  it. 
The  words  «»  heirs  and  assigns  "  are  necessary 
in  some  States  to  convey  an  unconditional 
title. 

Forms  of  Deeds. — Deed  with  full  cove- 
nants.   (New  York  Laws  of  1890.) 

This  indenture,  made  the  .  .  day  of  ....  , 
in  the  year  .  .  .  .  ,  between  A.  B.,  of  .... 
(give  occupation  and  residence),  of  the  first 
part,  and  C.  D.,  of  ....  (occupation  and 
residence),  of  the  second  part. 
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Witnesseth  :  That  the  said  party  of  the  first 
part,  in  consideration  of  ...  .  dollars,  lawful 
money  of  the  United  States,  paid  by  the  party 
of  the  second  part,  doth  hereby  gTant  and  re- 
lease unto  the  said  party  of  the  second  part, 
his  heirs  and  assigns  forever  (here  describe 
property^,  together  with  the  appurtenances 
and  all  the  estate  and  rights  of  the  party  of 
the  first  part  in  and  to  the  said  premises. 

To  have  and  to  hold  the  above  granted  prem- 
ises unto  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  his 
heirs  and  assigns  forever. 

And  tho  said  party  of  the  first  part,  dotli 
covenant  with  said  party  of  the  second  part, 
as  follows :  — 

First.  That  the  party  of  the  first  part  is 
seized  of  the  said  premises  in  fee  simple,  and 
has  good  right  to  convey  the  same. 

Second.  That  the  party  of  the  second  part 
shall  quietly  enjoy  the  said  premises. 

Third.  That  the  said  premises  are  free  from 
incumbrance. 

Fourth.  That  the  party  of  the  first  part  will 
execute  or  procure  any  further  necessary  assur- 
ance of  the  title  to  said  premises. 

Fifth.  That  the  party  of  the  first  part  will 
forever  warrant  the  title  of  said  premises. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  said  party  of  the 
first  part  hath  hereunto  set  his  hand  and  seal 
the  day  and  year  first  above  written.    A.  B. 

In  the  presence  of,  [l.  s.] 

B.  C. 

Acknowledgment  for  the  above. 
Statu  ok  Nkw  Yokk,  ) 

Count;/  of   £ 

On  this  .  .  day  of  .  .  .  .  ,  in  the  year  ..... 
before  me,  the  subscriber,  personally  came  A. 
B.  (and  C.  B.,  his  wife),  to  mo  known  to  lie 
the  person  (or  persons)  described  in  and  who 
executed  the  within  instrument,  and  (sever- 
ally) acknowledged  that  he  (or  they)  executed 
the  same.  J.  A., 

(Give  official  title.) 

New  York. —  "  Every  conveyance  unless  re- 
corded is  void  against  a  subsequent  purchaser 
in  good  faith,  whoso  conveyance  shall  be  first 
duly  recorded.  To  entitle  a  conveyance  to  !>e 
recorded  it  must  be  acknowledged  by  the  party 
or  parties  executing  the  same,  or  shall  be 
proved  by  a  subscribing  witness."  "  The  ac- 
knowledgment of  married  women  may  be  made, 
taken,  and  certified  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
they  were  sole." 

Ohio. —  All  deeds,  mortgages,  etc.,  executed 
within  the  State  of  Ohio  must  be  signed  by  the 
grantor  and  acknowledged  before  two  attesting 
witnesses,  and  the  said  grantor  must  also  ac- 
knowledge the  same  before  a  judge  of  the 
court  of  record  of  that  State  or  some  other 
competent  authority. 


SS. 


State  ok  Ohio,  ) 
Count;/  of  ,  \  ' 

Be  it  remembered  that  on  this  .  .  day  of 
.  .  .  .  ,  189.  .  ,  before  me,  the  subscriber,  a 
(give  official  title),  in  and  for  the  said  county, 
came  A.  B.,  and  C.  B.,  his  wife,  the  grantors 
in  the  foregoing  instrument,  and  acknowledged 
the  signing  thereof  to  be  their  voluntary  act 
and  deed  for  the  uses  and  purposes  therein  men- 
tioned. And  the  said  C.  B.,  wife  of  the  said  A. 
B.,  being  examined  by  me  separate  and  apart 
from  her  said  husband,  and  the  contents  of  the 
said  instrument  being  by  me  made  known  and 
explaiued  to  her  as  the  statute  directs,  declared 
that  she  did  voluntarily  sign  and  acknowledge 
the  same  and  that  she  is  still  satisfied  therewith 
as  her  act  and  deed. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  affixed  my  official  seal,  the  day 
[l.  b.]  and  year  last  above  written. 

(Signature  and  title.) 

The  following  States  require  no  separate  ex- 
amination in  acknowledgments  by  husband  and 
wife :  Connecticut,  the  Dakotas,  Illinois,  In- 
diana, Iowa,  Kansas,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  New 
York,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming,  and  Washington. 

The  following  States  require  a  separate  ex- 
amination :  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia, 
Florida,  Idaho,  Kentucky,  Nevada,  New 
Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and 
Texas. 

Common  Cnrriers. — A  common  carrier 
is  one  who,  for  a  compensation,  carries  the 
goods  of  anyone  offering  them  for  transporta- 
tion as  a  regular  business. 

Carrier'x  Obligations — He  must  take  all 
goods  offered,  unless  of  a  dangerous  kind.  He 
must  charge  one  person  no  higher  rates  than 
another.  He  must  take  such  care  of  the  goods 
as  a  prudent  man  would  of  his  own.  He  must 
carry  them  by  the  usual  route  and  make  a 
proper  delivery  of  them.  He  must  place  the 
goods  in  a  proper  place  and  give  notice  of  their 
arrival. 

Carrier's  Liabilities. — Tn  common  law  they 
arc  liable  for  all  losses  "  except  those  occa- 
sioned by  the  act  of  God  or  the  acts  of  the 
public  enemy."  He  is  responsible  for  losses 
by  theft,  robbery,  etc. 

Railroad  companies  are  responsible  as  car- 
riers to  parties  Bending  goods  by  express  over 
tbeir  lines,  irrespective  of  the  said  parties* 
contract  with  the  express  company. 

A  carrier's  liability  begins  as  soon  as  he  has 
accepted  the  goods.  It  ends  as  soon  as  he  has 
carried  them  to  their  destination  and  has  de- 
posited  them  there. 
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The  notices  on  their  receipts  whereby  they 
seek  to  avoid  all  responsibility,  are  "  no  evi- 
dence of  assent  on  the  part  of  the  owner, ' '  and 
the  liability  cannot  be  avoided  that  way.  lie 
may  avoid  almost  anything  by  making  a 
special  contract. 

He  might  avoid  liability  by  notice  if  he 
could  prove  that  the  shipper  had  read  his 
notice  or  was  familiar  with  its  terms,  though 
there  is  Bome  question  about  this  in  New  York 


of  Passengers. — They  are  bound  to 
of  all  ordinary  methods  for  the 
safety  of  their  passengers.  They  must  employ 
proper  vehicles  and  competent  servants.  In 
general,  they  are  bound  to  run  trains  on  their 
advertised  time.  They  are  liable  to  passengers 
for  the  misconduct  of  their  servants.  If  any 
person  is  injured  through  their  negligence, 
they  are  liable  not  only  for  the  damage  that 
person  has  received,  but  for  prospective 
damage  as  well.  He  is  an  insurer  of  his  pas- 
sengers' baggage.  He  is  liable  for  such  bag- 
gage as  his  passengers  carry  for  their  own  per- 
sonal use.  He  cannot  avoid  liability  by  no- 
tices, as  a  notice  is  no  evidence  of  the  assent 
of  the  owner  of  the  baggage.  The  carrier  may 
avoid  liability  to  some  extent  by  a  special  con- 
tract. 

They  must  take  each  person  who  tenders 
the  price  of  transportation  and  wishes  to  be 
carried.  They  are  not  obliged  to  take  dis- 
orderly or  persons  of  doubtful  character,  or 
those  afflicted  with  some  contagious  disease. 
They  are  not  responsible  to  their  passengers 
for  accidents  where  all  skill  and  diligence  has 
been  employed.  Passengers  are  required  to 
submit  to  all  reasonable  rules  and  regulations, 
to  show  their  tickets  whenever  asked,  and  to 
surrender  their  tickets  whenever  required. 

Currency. — The  National  Bank  Act  fixes 
the  capital  required  to  establish  n  National 
Bank  as  follows:  Towns  of  less  than  0,000 
inhabitants,  a  capital  of  not  less  than  $50,000  ; 
towns  of  from  6,000  to  50,000,  a  capital  of 
not  less  than  $100,000 ;  in  towns  of  over 
50,000,  at  least  $200,000  will  t>e  required. 

Each  bank  must  deposit  with  the  Treasurer 
at  Washington,  government  bonds  to  the  ex- 
tent of  at  least  one  third  its  capital,  as  security  I 
for  the  notes  of  the  bank.  The  government 
then  issues  to  the  bank  ninety  per  cent,  in 
notes,  which,  when  properly  filled  and  signed, 
constitute  the  circulation  of  the  bank. 

Such  banks  are  required  to  keep  on  hand  at ! 
least  twenty-five  percent,  in  legal  tender  of  its 
circulation  and  deposits. 

The  notes  of  such  banks  are  secured  to  the 
holders,  but  depositors  run  the  same  risk  of 
loss  as  with  other  banks. 


Checks. — A  check  is  an  order  to  a  bank 
to  pay  the  holder  a  certain  sum  of  money  on 
presentation  and  without  days  of  grace. 

A  check,  as  in  the  case  of  a  promissory  note, 
may  or  may  not  be  negotiable,  according  to 
the  way  it  is  drawn. 

A  check  given  is  no  payment  of  a  debt  unless 
paid  when  presented. 

Payment  of  a  check  may  be  stopped  at  any 
time  before  it  is  presented  if  notice  is  given 
the  bank. 

Every  indoraer  of  a  check  is  liable  to  each 
following  indorseras  in  the  case  of  promissory 
notes,  but  for  no  longer  time  than  he  would 
have  been  held  had  he  been  the  maker  of  the 
check. 

Certificates  of  Deposit  partake  of  the  nature 
of  certified  checks  and  are  used  whan  money 
is  deposited  for  a  short  time  and  no  regular 
bank  account  opened. 

When  wishing  to  draw  your  money  in  {>er- 
son,  draw  the  check  payable  to  "Self"  or 
"Cash." 

Write  the  amount  of  the  check  both  in  words 
and  figures,  taking  care  that  no  blank  Bpaces 
are  left  that  could  be  filled  to  "  raise  "  the 
amount  of  the  check. 

Indorsements. —  The  left-hand  eu<l  of  a  check 
is  the  top. 

Write  the  indorsement  across  the  back,  a 
short  distance  from  the  top. 

If  your  name  has  been  improperly  spelled 
in  the  body  of  the  check,  indorse  it  exactly  as 
written  therein,  then  below  write  your  name 
properly. 

If  titles  are  used  in  the  body  of  the  check, 
they  must  appear  with  the  name  in  the  indorse- 
ment. 

In  drawing  a  check  payable  to  one  not  known 
at  the  bank  you  can  avoid  the  necessity  of 
identification  by  having  him  indorse  it  in  your 
presence  ami  you  write  under  it,  "  Above  in- 
dorsement correct  "  and  sign  your  name. 

Checks  that  are  to  be  deposited  are  usually 
indorsed,  "Tor  deposit, "  or  "  For  deposit  to 
the  credit,  of."  and  such  indorsements  may  be 
made  by  clerks,  and  the  checks  deposited  to  the 
credjt  of  their  firm.  For  further  reference  see 
indorsements  of  promissory  notes. 

Notes. —  A  promissory  note  is  an  uncondi- 
tional promise  in  w  riting,  to  pay  a  certain  per- 
son a  certain  sum  of  money  at  a  certain  fu- 
ture time.  The  essentials  are  that  it  be  cer- 
tainly paid,  not  out  of  any  particular  fund, 
nor  dependent  upon  any  contingency  ;  t  hat  it  be 
for  the  payment  of  money  only. 

Five  important  points  of  a  negotiable  prom- 
issory note  are:  (1)  That  the  date  of  pay- 
ment be  specified.  (2)  That  the  amount  be 
plainly  stated.    (3)  That  it  be  paid  only  in 
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lawful  money.  (4)  That  the  promise  be  with- 
out conditions.  (5)  That  it  contain  the  words 
"  order  "or  "  bearer,"  or  other  words  show- 
ing the  intention  to  make  it  negotiable. 

Indorsement :  A  note  is  indorsed  when  any- 
thing relating  to  it  is  written  upon  the  back. 
The  writer  of  the  name  is  called  the  indorser, 
and  the  person  for  whose  benefit  it  is  written 
is  the  indorsee. 

There  are  five  kinds  of  indorsements:  (1) 
In  full.  (2)  In  blank:  (:$)  Conditional.  (4) 
Quatifed.     (">)  Restrictive. 

1.  In  full:  When  the  name  of  the  indorsee 
is  mentioned,  when  none  but  he  can  demand 
payment.  If  he  wishes  to  transfer  it  he  must 
add  his  own  indorsement  in  writing.  This  is 
the  usual  form  and  shows  through  what  hands 
it  passes. 

2  In  blank-.  Indorsement  in  blank  consists 
of  the  indorser's  name  alone.  It  is  then  pay- 
able to  bearer,  and  is  transferred  by  simple 
delivery  from  hand  to  hand.  The  indorser  in 
full  or  in  blank  is  obligated  to  any  subsequent 
holder  if  the  maker  does  not  pay  it,  and  the  in- 
dorser is  given  due  notice  of  such  failure. 

8.  Conditional:  When  the  payment  is  made 
conditional  upon  some  uncertain  event. 

4.  Qualified:  When  the  usual  form  is  de- 
parted from  and  the  indorser  restrains,  limits, 
or  enlarges  his  liability  as  such. 

An  indorsement  "  without  recourse  to  me  " 
transfers  the  title  and  releases  the  indorser 
from  any  liability.  The  exact  words  used  do 
not  matter  if  they  show  the  intention  to  avoid 
responsibility. 

When  acting  for  another  party  the  words 
"agent,"  "attorney,"  or  their  equivalent 
will  release,  if  added  to  the  indorsement,  the 
said  agent  from  personal  responsibility. 

5.  Restrictive:  When  the  indorsement  re- 
strains the  negotiability  to  some  certain  person 
as,  "  Pay  to  John  Doe  only,"  or  "  Pay  John 
Doe  for  my  account." 

Transfer — An  indorsement  to  bearer  is  trans- 
ferred by  delivery  ;  or,  if  indorsed  tn  blank,  it 
can  be  done  in  the  same  way  by  the  indorsee, 
though  drawn  payable  to  order. 

1.  lie  fore  maturity  an  innoeent  purchaser  can 
enforce  'the  collection  of  a  note,  even  if  it  lw 
found  to  have  been  lost,  stolen,  or  obtained 
by  fraud.  Five  things  art;  necessary:  (1) 
That  he  obtained  it  in  good  faith.  (2)  That 
he  was  not  aware  of  any  defect  in  the  title  of 
the  one  from  whom  he  obtained  it.  (8)  That 
it  be  negotiable.  (4)  That  it  was  obtained 
for  value.  (5)  That  it  was  obtained  before 
maturity.  Should  he  be  aware  of  any  defect  in 
the  tit le  at  the  time  of  obtaining  it,  he  takes 
it  subject  to  any  defense  that  could  be  legally 
brought  against  it  at  first. 


2.  After  maturity:  A  note  may  still  be  nego 
tiable,  but  the  purchaser  now  takes  it  subject 
to  any  defense  originally  existing. 

Demand. —  No  demand  is  necessary  to  hold 
the  maker.  For  the  purpose  of  holding  those 
conditionally  liable,  a  demand  must  be  made 
first  pn  those  primarily  liable. 

1 .  Notes  should  be  presented  for  payment 
by  the  holder  or  his  authorized  agent. 

2.  Demand  should  be  made  on  the  maker,  or, 
in  his  absence,  on  his  authorized  agent. 

3.  To  hold  indorser,  the  demand  must  be 
made  on  the  very  day  of  maturity,  no  sooner, 
no  later. 

4.  If  no  place  of  payment  is  specified  in  the 
note,  it  must  be  presented  at  the  residence  or 
place  of  business  of  the  maker,  and  during 
regular  business  hours.  A  personal  demand  is 
not  necessary  when  the  place  of  payment  is 
specified.  It  is  sufficient  if  the  note  be  sent 
there  in  due  time. 

Late  of  Place  When  given  in  one  State 

and  payable  in  another,  it  will  be  governed  by 
the  laws  of  the  State  where  payable,  in  the 
matter  of  interest,  if  the  rate  is  not  men- 
tioned. The  "law  merchant"  is,  that  the 
maker  is  bound  by  the  laws  of  the  place  where 
made  ;  the  indorser  by  the  law  where  indorsed  ; 
demand,  days  of  grace,  etc.,  by  the  laws  where 
payable. 

Payment.  —  Possession  is  presumptive  evi- 
dence of  title  on  paper  drawn  or  indorsed,  pay- 
able to  Iwarer,  and  payment  may  be  made  to 
the  one  presenting  it.  Before  paying,  the 
maker  should  be  careful  that  any  indorsements 
are  genuine,  and  that  the  title  is  properly 
transferred.  Payment  by  an  indorser  satisfies 
only  so  far  as  the  subsequent  indorsers  are 
concerned,  for  the  note  is  not  discharged  until 
paid  by  the  maker.  After  an  indorser  has  paid 
a  dishonored  note,  he  may  put  it  in  circulation 
again. 

The  holder  takes  his  title  from  the  first  in- 
dorser if  made  in  blank  or  is  a  general  in- 
dorsement, and  the  maker  is  protected  in 
making  payment  to  him. 

Xon-payment.  —  If  the  only  parties  con- 
cerned are  the  original  ones,  demand  need  not 
be  made  at  maturity.  The  whole  object  of 
demand,  protest,  and  notice  of  non-payment 
is  to  hold  the  indorsers  or  others  conditionally 
liable. 

Protest — A  protest  is  a  formal  statement 
made  by  a  notary  public,  giving  a  copy  or 
description  of  the  note,  stating  that  pay- 
ment has  been  demanded  and  refused,  giving 
reason  of  refusal,  if  any,  and  the  purpose 
and  object  of  the  protest.  The  protest  must 
be  made  by  the  notary  personally,  and  duly 
signed  and  sealed. 
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Notice  1.  Notice  should  be  given  by  the 

nolder  or  some  suitable  person  authorized  to 
act  for  him.    The  notary  may  do  this. 

2.  Notices  must  be  served  on  all  whom  the 
holder  wishes  to  make  responsible  for  the  pay- 
ment. He  may  notify  all  prior  parties,  or 
only  the  immediate  indorser,  as  he  may  wish. 
Each  indorser  should  protect  his  own  interests 
by  notifying  all  parties  responsible  to  him. 
Indorsers  are  liable,  in  order  of  their  respective 
indorsements,  to  each  subsequent  indorser. 

3.  Due  diligence  must  be  exercised  in  giving 
the  notice.  It  is  best  to  give  it  the  same  day, 
hut  if  the  dishonor  occurs  Saturday  or  immedi- 
ately preceding  a  holiday,  it  will  be  in  time  if 
given  the  succeeding  secular  day.  Certain  ob- 
stacles, as  war,  prevalence  of  a  contagious  dis- 
ease, floods,  or  act  of  Providence,  will  be  ac- 
cepted as  legal  excuses  for  want  of  notice. 

4.  Any  place  will  do,  if  given  personally. 
Notice  in  writing  may  be  left  at  the  place  of 
business  or  at  the  house  of  the  person  to  be 
notified.  When  the  person  resides  at  a  dis- 
tance he  may  be  notified  l>y  a  letter  properly 
addressed  and  mailed  to  the  office  where  he  re- 
ceive >  his  letters. 

5.  The  notice  may  be  either  verbal  or 
written,  and  any  form  that  clearly  conveys  the 
idea  intended  will  be  sufficient.  The  note 
should  be  clearly  described.  It  is  well  de- 
scribed when  its  maker,  payee,  date,  amount, 
and  time  and  place  of  payment  are  named. 

Personal  notice  must  be  given  when  the 
holder  and  person  to  be  notified  live  in  the 
same  place,  unless  the  laws  of  the  State  do  not 
require  it.  In  New  York  and  many  other 
States  written  notice  properly  addressed  and 
mailed  is  sufficient 
Notice  of  Protest. 
S587.00. 

Second  National  Bank,  Utica,  N.  Y., 

June  23,  1894. 
Take  notice  that  the  promissory  note  made 
by  C.  M.  Taylor  for  f*>87  and  interest,  dated 
October  2,  1893,  payable  to  your  order  at 
this  bank,  payable  this  day  and  indorsed  by 
you,  is  protested  for  nonpayment,  and  the 
holder,  J.  U.  Morrow,  looks  to  you  for  the 
payment  thereof,  payment  of  the  same  having 
this  day  been  demanded  and  refused. 

Respectfully  vours, 

II.  'K.  Lono, 
Notary  Public. 

To  .7.  L.  Browne. 

The  indorser  may  waive  demand  of  pay- 
ment, notice  of  protest,  etc.,  at  the  time  of 
the  indorsement,  or  even  at  any  time  before 
maturity.  The  following  is  the  usual  form  : 
"  I  hereby  waive  demand,  protest,  and  notice 
•  (Signed)  


Guaranty. — Guaranties  are  of  two  kinds, 
guaranty  of  payment  and  guaranty  of  collection. 

1.  Guaranty  of  payment  absolutely  guaran- 
tees that  the  note  shall  be  paid  at  maturity 

2.  Guaranty  of  collection  holds  the  guaran- 
tor after  the  holder  has  failed  to  collect  of  the 
maker. 

The  general  rule  is  that  the  guarantor  is  not 
entitled  to  demand  and  notice  of  protest.  The 
following  is  the  usual  form.  41  For  value  re- 
ceived I  hereby  guaranty  the  payment  (or  col- 
lection) of  the  within  note.  (Signed) 

John  F.  IIekrick. 

Defenses — 1.  Want  of  consideration,  if 
total,  is  a  perfect  defense.  If  it  is  only  a  par- 
tial failure  it  will  defeat  recovery  only  to  that 
extent. 

2.  Obtained  through  fear  or  compulsion. 
The  threats  and  duress  must  be  such  as  would 
cause  a  person  of  ordiuary  firmness  of  mind  to 
apprehend  danger  to  himself,  reputation,  or 

property. 

8.  Fraud.    Fraud  vitiates  all  contracts. 

4.  Obtained  by  finding  or  theft.  This  is 
no  defense  against  a  bona  file  and  innocent 
purchaser  who  obtains  the  note  before  maturity 
and  gives  a  valuable  consideration  for  it. 

5.  Illegal  consideration.  A  note  illegal  on 
its  face  gives  warning  to  all.  A  note  showing 
on  its  face  that  it  called  for  more  than  the 
legal  rate  of  interest  would  be  subject  to  such 
defense. 

Notes  given  for  "  debts  of  honor  "  are  void 
l>etween  original  parties,  but  if  indorsed  ami 
negotiated,  the  first  indorser  would  be  holden. 

Presumptions. — 1.  The  law  presumes  that 
the  negotiable  paper  was  given  for  a  consider- 
ation, whether  expressed  or  not.  The  con- 
trary must  be  proven  to  constitute  a  defense. 

2.  The  holder  is  presumed  to  be  the  owner. 

3.  Indorsements  and  transfers  are  presumed 
to  be  made  before  the  paper  became  due. 

4.  The  law  presumes  the  holder  to  have  ac- 
quired the  paper  in  the  usual  course  of  busi- 
ness 

5.  It  is  conclusively  presumed  that  the 
paper  means  precisely  what  it  says  and  parol 
evidence  will  not  be  allowed  to  offset  it. 

A  note  given  by  a  lunatic,  an  intoxicated 
person  or  a  minor,  is  void. 

A  note  given  by  one  who  cannot  write 
should  be  witnessed  by  an  uninterested  person. 

A  person  receiving  a  note,  knowing  it  to  be 
defective,  has  no  l>etter  title  than  the  person 
from  whom  he  purchased. 

A  note  as  a  gift,  being  without  considera- 
tion, is  voidable. 

If  the  holder  of  a  note  extends  the  time  of 
payment  to  the  maker,  hia  action  releases  all 
persons  conditionally  liable. 
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In  a  note  containing  "  we  promise,"  or  tee 
jointly  promise,"  the  liability  IS  a  joint  one, 
and  all  must  be  sned ;  11  we  or  either  of  us  prom- 
ise," or  fitre  jointly  and  severally  promise," 
here  the  liability  is  both  joint  and  several  and 
either  or  all  the  parties  may  be  sued. 

In  a  note  containing  « 1  /  promise  ' '  and  signed 
by  two  or  more  persons,  each  signer  is  obli- 
gated for  the  whole  amount,  and  either  or  all 
may  be  sued. 

After  becoming  of  age  a  minor  may  ratify  a 
note  given  during  his  minority. 

Forms  of  Note*. 

A  Not*  Negotiable  Without  Indonemeat. 

1260.  St.  Lolis,  June  8,  1899. 

Thirty  days  after  date  I  promise  to  pav  J.  H. 
Ames,  or  bearer.  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Dollars, 
at  the  Third  National  Bank  in  St.  Louis,"  for  value 
received.  Ciiaki.es  Carnb. 

A  Note  Negotiable  Only  by  Indorsement. 
$200.  Chicago,  Nov.  20,  1890. 

Three  months  after  date  1  promise  to  pay  John 
H.  Woltering,  or  order,  Two  Hundred  Dollars, 
value  received.  J.  T.  Norton. 

A  Note  Not  Negotiable. 
$200.  St.  Lous,  Nov.  17,  1899. 

Ninety  days  after  date  I  promise  to  pay  Charles 
C.  Collins  Two  Hundred  Dollars,  value  received. 

Samuel  Atkixsox. 

A  Note  Bearing  Interest. 

$100.  Baton  Roigk,  La.,  Nov.  20,  1899. 

Six  months  after  date  I  promise  to  pay  R.  V. 
Jennings,  or  order,  One  Hundred  Dollars,  with  in- 
terest, for  value  received.       John  Q.  Watson. 

A  Note  Parable  on  Demand. 

♦160.  Philadelphia,  Nov.  30,  1M>9. 

On  demand  I  promise  to  pay  Lamonte  Whittle- 
Bey,  or  bearer,  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Dollars, 
value  received.  John  Q.  Cuafeingtox. 

A  Note  Payable  at  Bank. 

$100.  Cincinnati,  Dec.  24,  1899. 

Thirty  days  after  date  I  promise  to  pay  Thomas 
L  Rankin,  or  order,  at  the  Second  National  Bank, 
One  Hundred  Dollars,  value  received. 

Frank  T.  Morrison. 

Principal  and  Surety. 
$793.  Newark,  N.  J.,  Dec.  28,  1899. 

Sixty  days  after  date  I  promise  to  pay  Daniel 
O'C.  Patterson,  or  order,  Seven  Hundred  and 
Ninety-three  Dollars,  with  interest,  value  received. 

John  G.  Watterson,  Principal. 
T.  R.  Graham,  Security. 

Promlnoory  Note  Secured  by  Mortgage. 

$1,000  Lansing,  Mich.,  Dec.  1,  1899. 

One  year  after  date  I  promise  to  pay  to  S.  H. 
Moore  One  Thousand  Dollars  at  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Lansing,  Mich.,  with  interest  at  the  rate 
of  ten  per  cent,  per  annum,  for  value  received. 

This  note  is  secured  by  a  mortgage  of  even  date 
herewith,  on  a  certain  tract  or  parcel  of  land  sit- 
uate (describe  the  premises). 

(Signed)      R.  S.  Marsh. 


A  Harried  Woaua'a  Note  la  lew  Torn. 

$400.  New  York,  Dec.  18,  I860. 

Three  months  after  date  I  promise  to  pay  John, 
son,  Dunham  &  Co.,  or  order,  Four  Hundred  DoU 
lars,  with  interest.  And  I  hereby  charge  my  Indi- 
vidual property  and  estate  with  the  payment  ol 
this  note.  Claba  C. 


A  Jul nt  Not*. 

$3,000.  Dbtboit,  Mich.,  Dec.  12,  1890. 

One  year  after  date  we  jointly  promise  to  pay 
E.  C.  Langworthy,  or  order,  Three  Thousand  Dol- 
lars, value  received.  John  C.  Jennings. 

Walter  D.  Ccbtis. 

A  Joint  and  Keren]  Note. 

$3,000.  Detroit,  Mich.,  Dec.  12,  1899. 

One  year  after  date  we  jointly  and  severally 
promise  to  pay  E.  C.  Langworthy,  or  order,  Three 
Thousand  Dollars,  value  received. 

John  C.  Jenno-os. 
Walter  D.  Ccbtis. 

A  Pnrtaermalp  Note. 

No.—  Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  28,  1899. 

One  month  after  date,  without  grace,  we  prom- 
ise to  pay  to  the  order  of  ourselves  Two 
and  Fifty  Dollars,  at  any  bank  in  Boston. 

Johnson  *  Co., 
$260.    Due  Dec.  26,  1899.      209  Temple 

A  Note  Payable  by  Installments. 

$3,000.        Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  20,  1899. 

For  value  received,  I  promise  to  pay  Smith  h 
Brown,  or  order,  Three  Thousand  Dollars,  in  the 
maimer  following,  viz.:  One  thousand  dollars  in 
one  year,  one  thousand  dollars  in  two  years,  and 
one  thousand  dollars  in  three  years,  with  interest 
on  ali  said  sums,  payable  semi-annually,  without 
defalcation  or  discount.       High  Faclkxkr, 

120  Chestnut  St. 

Sealed  Note. 

$5,000.  Cleveland,  O.,  May  8,  1899. 

For  value  received,  I  promise  to  pay  Smith  & 
Edgar,  or  order,  Five  Thousand  Dollars,  in  three 
years  from  the  date  hereof,  with  interest,  payable 
semi-annually,  without  defalcation  or  discount. 
And  hi  case  of  default  of  my  payment  of  the  inter- 
est or  principal  aforesaid  with  punctuality,  I  hereby 
empower  any  attorney-at-law,  to  be  appointed  by 
said  Smith  &  Edgar,  or  their  assigns,  to  appear  in 
any  court  which  said  Smith  &  Edgar,  or  their 
assigns,  may  select,  and  commence  and  prosecute 
a  suit  against  me  on  said  note,  to  confess  judgment 
for  all  and  every  part  of  the  interest  or  principal 
on  said  note,  in  the  payment  of  which  I  may  be 
delinquent. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal,  this  8th  day  of  June, 
A.  D.  1899.  John  Drew.  |ixal.] 

Attest,  Gboboe  White. 


For  value  received,  I  promise  to  pay  to  Jo  ha 

Doe,  or  order,  Four  Hundred  Twenty-five  and 
25-100  dollars  ($426.26),  three  months  after  date; 
and  I  here  nominate,  constitute,  and  appoint  the 
said  John  Doe,  or  any  attorney-at-law  of  this 
State,  my  true  and  lawful  attorney,  for  me  and  In 
my  name  to  appear  at  any  court  of  record  of  this 
State,  at  any  tune  after  the  above  promissory  note 
becomes  due,  and  to  waive  all  processes  ana  i 
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ice*  thereof,  and  to  confess  judgment  in  favor  of 
the  bolder  herein,  for  tho  sum  that  may  be  due 
and  owing  hereon,  with  interest  and  costs  and 
waiving  all  errors. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  seal  at  Williamsport,  Pa. ,  this  first  day 
of  June,  1899.  [seal.]    Uicuard  Kok. 

Indorsements. 

In  Blank.  In  Fall.  General. 


L.  A.  Davis. 


Pay 
1  Chat.  Evans 
or  order. 
L.  A.  Davit. 


Pay 
Chat.  Evans. 
L.  A.  Davit. 


Pay 


L.  A.  Davit. 


Pay 

(Tia*.  Ei-ant 
or  order, 
unlet*  pay. 

ment  fortdd- 
den  before 
maturity. 

L.  A.  Davit. 


Pay 
Chat.  Evant 

only. 
L.  J.  Davit. 


Forms  of  Guaranty. 

Gaaraatr  of  a  Note. 

For  value  received,  I  guarantee  the  due  payment 
of  a  promissory  note,  dated  October  8, "  lhS{, 
whereby  John  Paxson  promises  to  pay  George 
Andrews  Eighty  Dollars  in  three  month*. 

St.  Loits,  Oct,  10,  1883.  Peter  Fabkr. 

General  Gaaraatr. 

I  hereby  guarantee  payment  to  any  person  who 
shall  accept  and  retain  this  instrument  as  a  guar- 
anty, for  all  goods  which  he  may  from  time  to 
time  supply  to  Eugene  1'arsons,  not  exceeding  at 
any  time  the  sum  of  Five  Hundred  Dollars,  this  to 
be  a  continuing  guaranty  till  specially  revoked 
Notice  to  be  given  me  within  ten  days  after  it*  ac- 
ceptance. Darby  Coxoer. 

St.  Locts,  Sept.  8,  1883. 

Extension  of  Time. 

In  consideration  that  George  Andrews  gives  to 
John  Paxson  additional  time  to  the  extent  of  one 
month  for  payment  of  the  indebtedness  due  him 
from  said  John  Paxson  guaranteed  by  me,  I  here- 
by continue  my  guaranty  for  due  payment  thereof. 

January  8,  1884.  Peter  Faber. 

Gaaraatr  of  Fidelity 

In  consideration  of  the  performance  of  the  agree- 
ments and  covenants  specified  in  the  within  agree- 
ment by  M.  M.,  with  my  son,  A.  A.,  I  do  hereby 
bind  myself  to  said  M.  M.  for  the  true  and  faithful 
observation  and  performance  of  all  the  matters 
and  things  by  said  A.  A.  agreed  and  covenanted 
therein,  and  that  he  shall  well  and  truly  serve  said 

Witness  my  hand  this  day  of  ,  A.D.  . 

P.  A. 


Contracts. — A  contract  is  "an  agreement 
for  a  suitable  consideration  to  do  or  not  to  do 
a  certain  thing." 

Tho  essentials  of  a  contract  are  :  1 .  lite 
Parties;  2.  Consideration;  3.  Subject-matter; 
4.  Asssent ;  5.  Time.  These  are  essential 
and  the  other  elements  are  those  that  give  to 
the  contract  its  particular  character. 

1.  The  Parties. — The  parties  must  be  com- 
petent. A  contract  with  a  minor  is  not  bind- 
ing upon  him  for  anything  except  necessaries, 
though  he  may  hold  the  other  party  to  a 
strict  accounting.  What  constitute  necessa- 
ries would  depend  upon  the  age,  the  rank,  and 

|  fortune  of  the  minor. 

2.  Consideration. — No  contract  is  valid  with- 
out a  sufficient  consideration.  Consideration 
may  be  divided;  as  (A)  Valuable;  (B) 
Good;  (C)  Insufficient. 

(A)  Valuable  consideration  is  usually 
expressed  by  money  or  is  convertible  into 
money. 

(B)  A  good  consideration  is  founded  on 
love,  affection  or  gratitude.  It  will  bo  accepted 
as  consideration  for  a  contract  already  per- 
formed, but  is  not  good  for  contracts  to  be 
performed  some  time  in  the  future.  As  a  gift 
already  made  but  not  holding  for  one  promised. 

(C)  Insufficient  consideration  may  be 
classed,  as  (D)  gratuitous;  (E)  illegal; 
(F)  impossible;  (G)  moral. 

gratuitous — A  contract  based  on  a  promise 
wholly  gratuitous  is  void  for  want  of  consid- 
eration. Examples:  Public  subscriptions, 
charities,  etc. 

illegal — A  contract  with  an  illegal  consid- 
eration is  void.  A  contract  to  commit,  con- 
ceal, or  compound  a  crime  is  void.  Either 
parly  may  avoid  the  contract  where  the  con- 
sideration is  illegal. 

imi'ossiiile — If  the  consideration  is  im- 
possible the  contract  is  void.  The  law  compels 
no  one  to  perform  impossibilities.  That  the 
consideration  was  difficult  would  not  be  an 
excuse. 

moral  A  moral  obligation,  alone,  is  not 

a  sufficient  consideration.  A  person  is  not 
legally  obligated  to  pay  for  services  already 
rendered  a  relative,  even  though  he  promise  to 
do  so  after  the  services  are  performed.  Had 
the  i>erson  promised  before  the  service  was 
performed,  the  case  would  be  different.  The 
position  of  a  parent  and  minor  child  would  be 
an  exception. 

.3.  Suhjcet-mattrr. — All  contracts  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  which  is  illegal,  immoral,  or  im- 
politic are  void. 

Contracts  in  restraint  of  trade  are  void  even 
though  given  for  a  valuable  consideration.  A 
contract  not  to  carry  on  a  lawful  " 
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anywhere,  whether  the  time  be  limit*  dor  not, 
is  invalid.  An  agreement  in  partial  restraint 
of  trade,  if  confined  within  reasonable  ooundB, 
or  to  certain  persons  and  given  for  a  sufficient 
consideration,  would  he  valid. 

A  doctor  might  sell  his  practice  and  agree 
not  to  practice  within  a  certain  number  of  I 
miles  of  the  place.     If  given  for  a  valuable 
consideration,  tho  contract  would  be  valid.  . 
The  court  would  decide  the  reason ableness  of  | 
the  limitation. 

Contracts  in  general  restraint  of  marriage  are 
void,  because  against  public  policy.  A  con- 
tract not  to  marry  a  particular  person  would 
be  valid.  A  contract  not  to  marry  until  of  a 
suitable  or  reasonable  age  is  valid.  The  con- 
dition that  a  widow  shall  forfeit  certain  por- 
tions of  her  deceased  husband's  estate  if  she 
marry  again  may  be  valid,  if  she  accepted  it 
under  those  conditions. 

Fraud  vitiates  any  contract  if  the  innocent 
party  so  wishes,  otherwiso  tho  other  party  may 
be  held.  A  contract  that  operates  as  a  fraud 
on  third  parties  is  void.  Examples:  Fraudu- 
lent assignments ;  fraudulent  sales  ;  perversion 
of  insolvent  laws. 

44  Fraud  consists  in  the  employment  of  any 
kind  of  cunning,  deception,  artifice,  or  con- 
cealment to  cheat,  circumvent,  or  deceive 
another  in  a  business  matter."  If  both  par- 
ties are  equally  guilty,  neither  has  usually  any 
redress  at  law.  If  one  party  is  more  innocent, 
the  reverse  is  true.  The  innocent  party  may 
many  times  hold  tho  other  if  ho  chooses,  or 
himself  refuM  to  be  bound  by  the  contract. 
The  guilty  party  cannot  avoid  the  contract  on 
account  of  his  own  fraud  if  the  contract  is 
already  executed. 

4.  Assent. — Thero  can  bo  no  contract  valid 
and  binding,  unless  the  parties  assent  to  the 
same  thing  and  in  tho  same  sense.  There 
must  bo  a  proposition  by  one  party  and  an  ac- 
ceptance by  the  other. 

If  the  proposition  and  acceptance  aro  made 
by  mail,  the  contract  is  presumed  to  be  com- 
pleted as  soon  aitlio  acceptance  is  mailed,  and 
even  a  telegram  countermanding  it  before  the 
letter  was  received  need  not  necessarily  be 
allowed  to  avoid  it. 

5.  Time  Time  enters  into  tho  contract  as 

an  essential  element  and  is  either  expressed  or 
implied.  Something  to  be  done  between  two 
certain  days  is  not  performed  if  done  on  either 
of  those  days.  If  the  day  for  performance  falls 
upon  Sunday,  the  performing  party  has  the 
privilege  of  performing  on  tho  next  Becular  day. 

Statute  of  Frauds.— By  the  44  Statute 
of  Frauds,"  which  has  been  adopted  by  most 
States,  certain  contracts  must  be  in  writing. 
The  following  are  those  adopted  by  New  York 


and  most  other  States :  "  Every  .fu tract  for 
the  leasing  of  a  longer  period  ':han  one  year, 
or  for  the  sale  of  any  lands,  or  any  interest  in 
lands,  shall  be  void,  unless  the  contract  or 
some  note  or  memorandum  thereof,  expressing 
the  consideration,  bo  in  writing  and  be  sub- 
scrilwd  by  the  party  by  whom  the  lease  or  Bale 
is  made."  Annual  crops  resulting  from  culti- 
vation, if  tho  price  is  less  than  fifty  dollars,  do 
not  come  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute  ; 
as  coin,  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  etc. 

In  the  following  cases  every  agreement  shall 
l>e  void  unless  such  agreement,  or  some  note 
or  memorandum  thereof,  l>e  in  writing  and 
subscribed  bv  the  party  to  be  charged  there- 
with : 

1.  Every  agreement  that,  by  its  terms,  is 
not  to  Ikj  performed  within  one  year  from  the 
making  thereof. 

2.  Every  special  promise  to  answer  for  tho 
debt,  default,  or  miscarriage  of  another. 

3.  Every  agreement,  promise,  or  undertak- 
ing, made  upon  consideration  of  marriage,  ex- 
cept mutual  iTomiscs  to  marry. 

4.  Every  contract  for  tho  sale  of  any  chattels, 
goods,  or  things  in  action,  for  the  price  of  fifty 
dollars  or  more  shall  be  void  unless, 

**  First,  A  note  or  memorandum  of  such 
contract  be  mado  in  writing  and  subscribed  by 
the  parties  to  be  charged  thereby  ;  or, 

44  Second,  Unless  the  buyer  shall  accept  and 
receive  part  of  such  goods  or  the  evidences,  oi 
some  of  them,  of  such  things  in  action  ;  or, 

44  Third,  Unless  the  buyer  shall,  at  the  time, 
pay  some  part  of  tho  purchase  money." 

In  addition  to  being  written,  there  must  lx 
a  consideration  in  the  contracts,  as  above, 
either  express  or  implied. 

44  A  party  to  a  contract  is  not  bound  untii 
ho  yields  a  full,  free,  and  intelligent  assent  of 
its  terms."  41  An  offer  made  may  be  retracted 
any  time  before  its  acceptance." 

A  competent  party  making  contract  with  a 
minor  cannot  hold  the  minor,  except  as  before 
noted,  but  tho  minor  can  sue  and  recover  for 
tho  noti|>erformanee  of  the  other  party. 

Contracts  required  to  bo  in  writing  by  the 
41  Statute  of  Frauds,"  hold  only  tho  party 
signing  if  but  one  signs.  Tho  other  has  it  at 
his  option. 

Damages  M  Perform  your  contract  or  pay 

damages."  Tho  law  cannot  compel  the  per- 
formance of  a  contract ;  it  only  knows  a  money 
remedy  for  nonperformance.  In  a  contract 
for  personal  service  which  cannot  well  be  filled 
by  another,  the  sickness  of  the  promising 
party  will  excuse  nonperformance. 

A  court  of  equity  may  compel  the  perform- 
ance of  certain  agreements :  as  the  convey- 
ance of  real  estate. 
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Conrti-uction .  —  The  following  rules  are  ob- 
served in  the  interpretation  of  contracts : 

1.  Intmttiox — The  first  care  is  to  give 
effect  to  the  intention  of  the  parties  so  far  as  the 
intention  was  mutual  and  legal. 

2.  Meaning  or  Terms. —  The  terms  of  a 
contract  are  to  be  interpreted  according  to  their 
usual  meaning,  if  that  seems  to  satisfy  the  in- 
tention of  the  parties.  Technical  words  are 
interpreted  according  to  their  use  in  the  pro- 
fession, or  the  trade  to  which  they  belong. 

Interpretation.  —  Certain  contract*  are  ex- 
pounded according  to  the  usage  or  custom  of 
trade  when  needed  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
peculiar  terms.  The  law  of  place  would  also 
enter  as  a  factor ;  if  the  custom  of  the  place 
where  the  contract  was  made  differed  from 
other  places,  that  would  give  a  different  mean- 
ing to  its  terms. 

The  interpretation  is  made  upon  the  whole 
contract  and  not  upon  its  parte.  The  object  of 
the  parties  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  whole  in- 
strument, and  one  clause  will  be  interpreted  by 
another. 

Wherever  one  portion  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  the  obvious  intention  of  the  parties,  it 
will  be  expunged.  •«  Effect  will  be  given  to 
the  whole  intention." 

Forms  of  Contractu.  — General  Re- 


Know  all  men   by  these  presents:     That  I, 

A.  B.,  of  in  consideration  of  , 

and  other  good  and  valuable  considerations  to 

me  in  hand  paid  by  A.  C,  of  ,  have 

remised,  released  and  forever  discharged,  and 
by  these  presents  do,  for  me,  my  heirs,  execu- 
tors and  administrators,  remise,  release,  and 
forever  discharge  said  A.  C,  his  heirs,  execu- 
tors, and  administrators,  of  and  from  all  and 
all  manner  of  actions,  suite,  debts,  dues,  sums 
of  money,  accounts,  reckonings,  bonds,  bills, 
specialties,  covenante,  con  tract  .v.  controversies, 
agreements,  promises,  variances,  damages, 
judgments,  executions,  claims  and  demands 
whatsoever,  in  law  or  equity,  which  against 
the  said  A.  B.  I  ever  had,  now  have,  or  which 
I,  my  heirs,  my  executors  and  administrators 
hereafter  can,  shall,  or  may  have,  for,  upon  or 
by  reason  of  any  matter,  cause  or  thing  what- 
soever (or  by  reason  of  ),  frora  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world  to  the  day  of  the  date  of 
these  presents. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 

hand  and  seal,  this  day  of  

A.D.  189.. 

(Signed)         A.  B.  [l.  8-1 

Signed  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of 

D.  E. 

Memorandum  of  Sale.  — It  is  agreed  by  and 
between  A.  B.  and  B.  E.,  of,  etc.,  that  said 


A.  B.,  in  consideration  of  two  hundred  bnsheli 
of  wheat,  sold  to  him  this  day  by  the  said  B. 
E.,  free  of  all  charges  or  expenses.whatsoever, 

at  ,  on  or  before  ,  shall  and 

will  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  to  the  said  B. 
E.,  or  his  assigns,  upon  such  delivery,  the  sum 
of  dollars. 

And  the  said  B.  E.,  in  consideration  of  the 
agreement  aforesaid  of  the  said  A.  B.,  doth 
promise  and  agree,  on  or  before  the  said  .  .  .  .  , 
at  his  own  expense,  to  send  in  and  deliver  to 
the  said  A.  B.,  or  his  assigns,  the  said  two 
hundred  bushels  of  wheat  so  sold  to  him  as 
aforesaid,  and  the  said  B.  E.  shall  and  will 
warrant  the  same  to  be  good,  clean,  and  mer. 
chantable  grain. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  said  parties  have 
hereunto  set  their  hands  the  day  and  year  first 
above  written. 


In  presence  of 

C.  D. 

Lease  of  House. — I, 

hereby  lease  to  

term  of  ,  to 


A.  B. 

B.  E. 


for  the 


•  •••••  of  • 

.of  

commence  on  

the  dwelling  house  (describe  it)  with  its  ap- 
purtenances, for  the  yearly  rent  of  

to  be  paid  

Said  ,  agrees  to  pay  said  , 

said  rents  at  the  times  above  specified  and  to 
surrender  the  premises  at  the  expiration  of  the 
t«rm,  in  as  good  condition  as  reasonable  use 
will  allow,  fire  and  unavoidable  accidents  ex- 
cepted. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  said  parties  have 

hereunto  set  their  hands  this  of 

•  i  A  ■      1  SO  •  ■ 

(Signed)   

(Signed)   

General  Form  of  Contract. — Memorandum  of 

an  agreement  made  t  his  day  of  , 

in  the  year  180  .  .  ,  between  A.  B.,  of  , 

as  first  party,  and  B.  C,  of  as 

second  party, 

Witnesseth  :  That  the  said  first  party  here- 
by agrees  to,  etc.,    (Her©  insert  first 

party's  obligations.) 

In  consideration  of  the  above  being  faith- 
fully kept  and  performed  by  the  said  first 
party,  the  said  second  party,  etc.  (Here  insert 
second  party's  obligations.^ 

In  witness  whereof,  we  nave  hereunto  set 
our  hands  and  seals  the  day  and  year  first 


above  written. 


In  tLe 


ce  of 
C.  D. 


A.  B. 

B.  C. 


A  seal  on  an  instrument  is  usually  conclu- 
sive proof  that  it  was  given  for  a  consideration, 
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but  the  laws  of  New  York  permit  evidence  to 
be  submitted  on  rebuttal  of  this  presump- 
tion. 

Partnerships.—"  A  partnership  isacon- 
tract  between  two  or  more  competent  persons 
for  joining  together  their  money,  goods,  labor 
and  skill,  or  any  or  all  of  them,  under  an 
understanding  that  there  shall  he  a  communion 
of  profit  between  them,  ami  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  a  legal  trade,  business,  or  adven- 
ture.—Story. 

Partners:  A ny  person  of  sound  mind  and 
able  to  conduct  ordinary  business  may  enter 
into  a  partnership.  An  infant  may  be  a  part- 
ner, but  in  general  he  could  incur  no  liability 
and  might  disaffirm  the  contract  at  any  time. 
Married  women  can  l>c  partners  only  in  such 
States  as  have  removed  their  disabilities. 

Partners  are  grouped  as  follows  : — ■ 

Ostensible,  those  whose  names  are  known 
and  appear  as  partners;  nominal,  those  who 
appear  to  the  world  as  partners,  but  who  have 
really  no  interest  in  the  business. 

Nominal  partners  are  responsible  to  all  credi- 
tors who  gave  the  firm  credit  because  of  their 
apparent  connection  with  it. 

Dormant  partners  are  those  who  do  not  ap- 
pear to  the  world  as  partners,  but  are  actually 
interested  in  the  business.  They  are  liable  to  i 
creditors  of  the  business.  Special  partners  are  i 
those  who  supply  a  certain  amount  of  capital, 
and  on  complying  with  certain  requirements 
arc  not  liable  for  debts  of  the  firm  above  the 
amount  they  invest. 

Relations  of  Partners :  Mutual  respect,  con- 
fidence in  the  honesty,  skill,  judgment,  and 
good  business  instinct  of  each  other  must  be 
the  basis  of  each  partnership.  On  this  ac- 
count, if  the  partnership  suffers  through  tin- 
neglect  of  any  partner,  he  is  liable  to  the 
others.  He  is  liable  in  damages  to  the  other 
partners  for  any  breach  of  partnership  con- 
tract. 

No  partner  has  any  right  to  engage  in  any 
private  business  that  will  in  any  way  operate 
to  the  detriment  of  the  partnership. 

The  powers  of  all  partners  in  ordinary  cases 
are  equal  and  neither  can  exclude  the  other 
from  a  share  in  the  management  of  the  bnsi-  ! 
ness  or  from  the  possession  of  partnership 
property. 

A  partnership  can  only  exist  by  voluntary 
contract  ,  and  no  third  party  can  be  introduced 
into  the  firm  without  unanimous  consent. 

Powers  of  Partners :  The  acts  of  one  partner 
bind  all  the  rest.  Each  partner  has  power  to 
transact  any  and  all  necessary  business  for  the  [ 
partnership.  The  frauds  of  one  partner  bind 
the  firm,  though  the  others  have  no  knowledge 
of  his  action.    The  partner  should  transact  all  | 


business  in  the  name  of  the  firm,  otherwise  he 
alone  is  liable.  He  has  no  power  to  bind  the 
partnership  outside  the  transaction  of  the 
regular  business  of  the  firm.  The  fraud  of  a 
partner  will  not  bind  the  partnership  if  the 
third  party  is  aware  of  the  fraud  or  that  the 
partner  is  exceeding  his  authority.  Each 
partner  is  liable  to  third  parties  for  partner- 
ship debts  to  the  extent  of  his  whole  private 
property. 

Svhject-matter :  By  this  is  meant  the  busi- 
ness in  which  they  have  engaged.  The  es- 
sence of  the  contract  is,  that  the  partners  are 
joint!;/  concerned  in  the  profits  and  losses,  or 
at  least,  the  profits  of  some  legitimate  business. 
If  the  contract  does  not  specify  the  manner  of 
division,  they  will  be  supposed  to  be  divided 
equally. 

Articles  of  Co-partnership. — If  the  business 
is  extensive,  or  the  relations  to  continue  for  a 
great  length  of  time,  formal  articles  should  he 
adopted.  Any  form  that  clearly  sets  forth 
the  nature  of  the  business,  the  investments  of 
each  partner,  the  division  of  the  profits  and 
losses,  the  powers  and  duties  of  each  partner, 
the  commencement  and  termination  of  the 
partnership,  will  answer  the  purpose.  The 
partnership  commences  at  once  if  no  other 
time  is  specified.  The  laws  of  New  York  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  fictitious  names  in  the  firm 
name.  "  &  Co."  cannot  there  be  used  unless 
it  represent  an  actual  partner.  If  no  time  is 
expressed  for  termination,  the  partnership  is 
presumed  to  be  "at  will  "  only,  and  may  be 
dissolved  at  any  time. 

Dissolution. — This  may  take  place  by  acts  of 
the  parties,  by  judicial  decree,  by  operation  of 
law. 

A  partnership  may  be  dissolved  at  any  time 
by  mutual  consent.  If  the  partnership  is  for 
any  specified  time  it  may  be  dissolved  by  one 
partner  refusing  to  act  with  the  other,  or  by  his 
assigning  his  share  to  a  third  party.  Such 
assignment  does  not  constitute  the  third  party 
a  partner  without  the  consentof  all  the  others. 
A  partnership  for  a  certain  time  expires  when 
that  period  is  passed. 

The  partnership  could  be  dissolved  by 
judicial  decree  at  any  time  for  good  and  suffi- 
cient reasons,  as  unfitness  or  inability  ot  a 
partner  developed  after  the  commencement  of 
the  partnership,  or  should  the  business  be  im- 
practicable or  when  founded  in  error. 

The  law  would  operate  to  dissolve  the  part- 
nership if  one  partner  became  insane,  idiotic, 
or  in  any  way  incapable  of  performing  his 
duties. 

All  right,  title  and  interest  of  any  partner 
may  be  sold  under  execution  against  him. 
The  bankruptcy  of  one  partner  would  dissolve 
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the  partnership  unless  provided  for  by  special 
agreement. 

After  dissolution  no  power  remains  to  create 
new  obligations,  and  a  partner  could  not  renew 
a  partnership  note,  or  even  indorse  one  to  pay 
a  prior  debt  of  the  firm.  Unless  provided  for, 
to  the  contrary,  each  partner  has  power  to 
collect  accounts  and  to  settle  up  the  affairs  of 
the  business. 

A  notice  of  dissolution  to  all  persons  dealing 
with  the  firm  is  necessary  when  the  retiring 
partner  wishes  to  avoid  further  liability  for 
debt*  incurred  by  the  partnership.  The  re- 
tiring partner  is  already  liable  for  all  prior 
debts.  To  avoid  responsibility,  notice  must 
be  given  to  each  person  who  has  had  dealings 
with  the  partnership.  A  notice  published  in 
the  local  paper  will  do  for  all  subsequent  credi- 
tors. 

Wills. —  No  particular  form  of  a  will  is  re- 
quired. Any  words  that  clearly  convey  the 
idea  of  the  testator  are  sufficient. 

Kinds.  —  Unwritten  or  nuncupative  and 
written.  All  wills  must  be  written,  except 
those  of  soldiers  and  sailors  when  in  actual 
service,  or  in  some  States  they  may  be  allowed 
in  extreme  cases  when  a  necessity.  The 
parties  to  a  will  are  the  testator  or  person 
making  the  will,  the  donee  or  person  benefited 
by  the  will,  and  the  executor  or  person  em- 
powered to  see  that  the  provisions  of  the  will 
are  carried  out. 

Testator. —  The  testator  must  be  competent. 
In  New  York,  males  of  18  years  of  age  and 
females  of  1  fl  years  of  age  may  dispose  of  per- 
sonal property.  A  married  woman  cannot 
make  a  valid  will  without  the  consent  of  her 
husband,  except  in  those  States  where  their 
disabilities  have  been  removed.  The  testator 
must  possess  mind  and  memory  enough  to 
fully  understand  the  nature  and  consequences 
of  his  action. 

Donee. — The  donees  are  the  persons  bene- 
fiting by  the  will. 

They  are  called  devisees  when  the  gift  is  of 
real  estate,  and  legatees  when  the  gift  is  one 
of  personal  property. 

Any  person  in  general,  capable  of  acquiring 
property  by  his  own  exertion,  may  be  a  donee. 
Corporations  cannot  take  by  will  unless  em- 
powered to  do  so  by  their  charters. 

Executor. — Any  person  capable  of  making  a 
will  may  be  an  executor. 

He  must  see  that  the  deceased  is  buried  in  a 
suitable  manner ;  he  must  file  a  bond,  offer 
the  will  for  probate,  make  the  return  and  in- 
ventory, collect  the  property,  pay  the  debts 
and  distribute  the  remainder  according  to  the 
ierms  of  the  will.  He  must  render  an  accouut 
of  all,  and  file  with  the  probate  office. 


Subject-matter. —  Little  form  is  necessary  for 
disposing  of  personal  property.  A  will  might 
be  accepted  for  disposiug  of  personal  property 
when  parts  relating  to  real  estate  would  not  be 
valid. 

By  common  law  the  testator  must  be  pos- 
sessed of  real  estate  he  devises  at  the  time  the 
will  is  made.  By  the  laws  of  Vermont.  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 
ginia, he  may  devise  any  that  he  is  possessed 
of  at  the  time  of  his  death,  if  that  was  evi- 
dently his  intention.  The  laws  of  Maine, 
Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Connecticut  are  similar. 

Execution. — The  will  must  be  signed  by  the 
testator,  or  by  some  person  acting  for  him  at 
his  request.  When  he  signs  or  acknowledges 
the  will  he  must  declare  it  to  be  his  last  will. 

It  is  best  to  have  three  witnesses,  though 
some  of  the  States  require  but  two.  The  New 
England  States  and  some  of  the  Southern 
States  require  three  ;  the  Middle  and  Western 
States  in  general  require  two ;  Louisiana  re- 
quires four  witnesses.  The  witnesses  must 
write  their  names  and  addresses  as  witnesses. 
New  York  prescribes  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars  for 
their  failure  to  do  so. 

The  testator  must  sign  or  acknowledge  his 
signature  in  the  presence  of  these  witnesses. 
A  codicil  to  be  valid  must  be  witnessed  with 
the  same  formalities  as  the  will. 

A  subsequent  will  revokes  the  preceding  one. 
All  witnesses  should  be  disinterested  parties. 

The  following  States  have  particular  pro- 
visions in  their  statutes  concerning  wills  : — 

New  York. — No  person  having  a  husband, 
wife,  child,  or  parent,  shall  devise  more  than 
one  half  of  his  or  her  estate  to  any  charitable, 
literary,  scientific,  or  kindred  institution. 
Should  a  testator  marry  after  making  a  will 
disposing  of  the  whole  of  his  estate,  and  there 
should  be  born  an  issue  of  such  marriage, 
unless  provision  shall  have  been  made  for  such 
issue,  by  settlement,  or  unless  the  will  provides 
for  snob  issue,  or  shows  an  intention  not  to 
provide  for  such  issue,  the  will  shall  be  re- 
voked and  no  other  evidence  shall  be  submitted 
in  rebuttal. 

A  child  born  after  the  making  of  a  will,  and 
not  provided  for  by  will  or  settlement,  shall 
Bucceed  to  such  j>ortion  of  the  estate  as  would 
have  fallen  to  it  had  the  parent  died  intestate. 

A  bequest  to  a  witness  renders  the  will  void 
only  so  far  as  the  witness  and  his  bequest  is 
concerned.    He  is  a  competent  witness  still. 

Colorado — A  married  man  cannot  by  will 
deprive  his  wife  of  more  than  one  half  his 
estate.  A  married  woman  cannot  deprive  her 
husband  of  more  than  one  half  her  estate 
without  his  consent  in  writing. 

Connecticut. — No  bequest  can  be  giveu  to 
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a  subscribing  witness,  and  a  subsequent  mar- 
riage or  birth  of  a  child  revokes  the  will  unless 
specially  provided  for  therein. 

Distkict  of  Columbia. — Bequests  to  any 
minister,  teacher,  or  religious  sect  or  denomina- 
tion, unless  made  at  least  one  month  before 
the  testator's  death,  are  void. 

Iowa  Disposition  of  homestead  or  other 

privileged  property  to  wife  and  family  is  void. 

Kansas — A  married  person  cannot,  without 
the  consent  of  the  husband  or  wife,  dispose  of 
more  than  one  half  of  his  or  her  property. 

Maink. —  A  posthumous  child  shares  the 
same  as  though  there  was  no  will,  unless  other- 
wise provided  for. 

Massachusetts. — A  bequest  to  a  subscrib- 
ing witness  is  void,  or  to  the  husband  or  wife  of 
such  witness,  unless  there  are  three  other 
witnesses. 

New  Hampshire — Bequest  to  subscribing 
witness  void  without  there  are  three  other  sub- 
scribing witnesses. 

New  Jersey. — Same  as  Maine. 

Pennsylvania.  —  Bequest  to  a  charity 
within  one  month  of  testator's  death  is  void. 

Short  Form  for  ft  Will. — I,  James  Dick- 
son, of  the  city  of  Chicago,  in  the  county  of 
Cook,  and  State  of  Illinois,  being  of  sound 
mind  and  memory  and  understanding,  do 
make  my  last  will  and  testament  in  manner 
and  form  following : — 

First.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  daughters 
Mary  and  Jane  two  thousand  dollars  each  after 
they  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty  years. 

Second.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  wife 
Susan  all  my  household  furniture,  and  all  the 
rest  of  my  j»ersonal  property,  after  paying 
from  the  same  the  legacies  already  named,  to 
be  hers  forever  :  but  if  there  should  not  be  at 
my  decease  sufficient  personal  property  to  pay 
the  aforesaid  legacies,  then  so  much  of  my 
real  estate  shall  be  sold  as  will  raise  sufficient 
money  to  pay  the  same. 

Third.  I  also  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to 
my  wife  Susan  all  the  rest  and  residue  of  my 
real  estate  as  long  as  she  shall  remain  un- 
married, and  my  widow ;  but  on  her  decease 
or  marriage,  the  remainder  thereof  I  give 
and  devise  to  my  said  children  and  their  heirs, 
respectively,  to  be  divided  in  equal  shares  be- 
tween them. 

I  appoint  my  wife  Susan  sole  executrix  of 
this  my  last  will  and  testament. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  seal,  and  publish  and  decree  this  to  be  my 
last  will  and  testament,  in  the  presence  of  the 
witnesses  naiued  below,  this  eighth  day  of 
March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-three. 

James  Dickson,    [l.  s.] 


I    Signed,  sealed,  declared  and  published  »y 

!  the  said  James  Dickson  as  and  for  his  last  will 
|  and  testament,  in  the  presence  of  us,  who,  at 
j  his  request  and  in  his  presence,  and  in 
I  ence  of  each  other,  have  subscribed  our  nam* 
as  witnesses  hereto. 

John  Smith,  residing  at  Chicago  in  Cook 
County. 

Peter  Jones,  residing  at  Chicago  in  Cook 
County. 

Another  Form  of  Will.  Know  < 
by  these  presents:  That  I,  Joseph  Atkinson,  of 
■  Media,  in  the  county  of  Chester,  and  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  merchant,  considering  the  un- 
|  certainty  of  this  life,  and  being  of  sound  mind 
and  memory,  do  make,  and  declare,  and  pub- 
lish, this  my  last  will  and  testament. 

First.  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  beloved 
wife  Mary  the  use,  improvement  and  income 
j  of  my  dwelling  house,  warehouses,  lands,  and 
their  appurtenances,  situate  in  Nelson  town- 
ship, Chester  county,  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  have  and  to  hold  the  same  to  her  for  and 
during  her  natural  life. 

Second.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  son 
Robert  two  thousand  dollars,  to  be  paid  to 
him  by  my  executor,  hereinafter  named,  within 
six  months  after  my  decease  ;  and  I  also  give, 
devise,  and  bequeath  to  my  said  son  Robert  the 
reversion  or  remainder  of  my  dwelling  house, 
warehouses,  lands  and  their  appurtenances, 
situate  in  Nelson  township,  Chester  county, 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  all  profit,  income, 
and  advantage  that  may  result  therefrom,  from 
and  after  the  decease  of  my  beloved  wife 
Mary. 

Third.  I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  my 
beloved  wife  Mary  all  the  residue  of  my  estate, 
real,  personal,  or  mixed,  of  which  I  shall  be 
seized  or  possessed,  or  to  which  I  shall  lie  en- 
titled at  the  time  of  my  decease  ;  to  have  and 
to  hold  the  same  to  her  and  her  executors  and 
administrators  and  assigns  forever. 

Fourth.  I  do  nominate  and  appoint  my 
brother  James  Atkinson  to  be  the  executor  of 
this,  my  last  will  and  testament. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  to  this,  my  last 
will  and  testament,  contained  on  two  sheets  of 
paper,  and  to  each  sheet  thereof,  subscribed 
my  name  and  set  my  seal ;  and  to  this,  the  last 
sheet  thereof,  I  have  here  subscribed  my  name 
and  affixed  my  seal,  this  eighteenth  day  of  May, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  ninety-three. 

James  Atkinson,    [l.  s.] 

Signed,  sealed,  declared  and  published  by  the 
said  James  Atkinson,  as  and  for  his  last  will 
and  testament,  in  presence  of  us,  who,  at  hi* 
request  and  in  his  presence,  and  in  presence  of 
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•ach  ether,  have  subscribed  our  names  as 
witnesses  hereto. 

Thomas  Mat,  residing  at  Media,  Pa. 
John  Nolan,       «      ««     "  " 
Henry  Mann,     m      »«     «  a 
Codicil  to  a  Will.  —  Whereas,  I,  Richard 
Roe,  of  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  iu  the  county  of 
Allegheny  and  State  of  Pennsylvania,  have 
made  my  last  will  and  testament,  in  writing, 
bearing  date  the  fourteenth  day  of  February, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  ninety-three,  in  and  by  which  I 
have  given  to  tho  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
Deaf  Mutes,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the 
sum  of  one  thousand  dollars. 

Now,  therefore,  I  do,  by  this  my  writing, 
which  I  hereby  declare  to  be  a  codicil  to  my 
said  last  will  and  testament,  and  to  be  taken 
as  a  part  thereof,  order  and  declare  that  my 
will  is  that  only  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dol- 
lars shall  be  paid  to  the  said  Pennsylvania  In- 
stitution for  Deaf  Mutes  as  the  full  amount 
bequeathed  to  the  said  institution,  and  that 
the  residue  of  the  said  legacy  be  given  to  the 
person  who  shall  be  acting  as  treasurer  at  the 
time  of  my  decease  of  the  Baptist  Publication 
Society,  located  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  to 
be  expended  by  the  society  iu  such  manner  as 
the  officers  of  the  said  society  may  deem  best 
for  the  interests  of  said  society ;  and,  lastly, 
it  is  my  desire  that  this  codicil  be  annexed  to 
and  made  a  part  of  my  last  will  and  testament 
as  aforesaid,  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 

Tn  testimony  whereof,  etc.  (as  in  form  of 
will). 

MISCELLANEOUS  FORMS. 
Mortgage  of  Lands  by  Husband  and 

Wife. — This  Indenture,  made  the  day 

of  ,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 

eight  hundred  and  ,  between  F.  F.,  of  the 

city  of  New  York,  merchant,  and  J.  his  wife,  of 
the  first  part,  and  L.  M.,  of  said  city,  mer- 
chant, of  the  second  part,  witnesteth :  That  the 
said  parties  of  the  first  part,  for  and  in  consid- 
eration of  the  sum  of  ,  lawful  money  of 

the  United  States,  to  them  in  hand  paid,  the 
receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged,  have 
granted,  bargained,  sold,  aliened,  released, 
conveyed,  and  confirmed,  and  by  these  pres- 
ents do  grant,  bargain,  sell,  alien,  release, 
convey,  and  confirm,  unto  the  said  party  of 
the  second  part,  and  to  his  assigns  forever,  all 
that  certain  lot,  etc. ;  together  with  all  and 
singular  the  hereditaments  and  appurtenances 
thereunto  belonging,  or  in  any  wise  appertain- 
ing, and  the  reversion  and  reversions,  remainder 
and  remainders,  rents,  issues,  and  profits 
7;  and  also  all  the  estate,  right,  title, 
dcwer,  possession,  claim,  and  demand 


whatsoever,  of  the  said  parties  of  the  first  part, 

of,  in,  and  to  the  same,  and  every  part  thereof, 
with  the  appurtenances  :  To  have  and  to  hold 
the  said  hereby  granted  premises,  with  the  ap- 
purtenances, unto  the  said  party  of  the  second 
part,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  to  his  and  their 
only  proper  use,  benefit,  and  behoof  forever. 
Provided  always,  and  these  presents  are  upon 
this  condition,  that  if  the  said  parties  of  the 
first  part,  their  heirs,  executors,  administra- 
tors, or  assigns,  shall  pay  unto  the  said  party 
of  the  second  part,  his  executors,  administra- 
tors, or  assigns,  the  sum  of  ,  on  or  before 

the  day  of  ,  which  will  be  in  the  year 

 ,  with  interest,  according  to  the  condition 

of  a  bond  of  the  said  F.  P.,  to  the  said  L.  M., 
bearing  even  date  herewith,  then  these  presents 
shall  become  void,  and  the  estate  hereby 
granted  shall  cease  and  utterly  determine. 
But  if  default  shall  be  made  in  the  payment  of 
the  said  sum  of  money,  or  the  interest,  or  of 
any  part  thereof,  at  the  time  hereinbefore 
specified  for  the  payment  thereof,  the  said  par- 
ties of  the  first  part,  in  such  case,  do  hereby 
authorize  and  fully  empower  the  said  party  of 
the  second  part,  his  executors,  administrators, 
and  assigns,  to  sell  the  said  hereby  granted 
premises  at  public  auction,  and  convey  the  same 
to  the  purchaser,  in  fee  simple,  agreeably  to 
the  act  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  and 
out  of  the  moneys  arising  from  such  sale,  to 
retain  the  principal  and  interest  which  shall 
then  be  due  on  the  said  bond,  together  with  all 
costs  and  charges,  and  pay  the  overplus  (if 
any)  to  the  said  F.  F.,  party  of  the  first  part, 
his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  to  these 
presents  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and 
seals,  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 
Sealed  and  delivered  in 
the  presence  of 
John  Smith. 

Francis  Forest,  [l.  s. ] 
Julia  Forest.       [l.  s.j 

Articles  of  Copartnership. — Articles 

of  copartnership  maxle  and  concluded  this  

day  of  ,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight 

hundred  and  sixty,  by  and  between  A.  B., 
bookseller,  of  the  first  part,  and  C.  D.,  book- 
seller, of  the  second  part,  both  of  ,  in  the 


i 


county  of  ■ 

Whereas,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  said 
parties  to  form  a  copartnership,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  the  retail  business  of  book- 
sellers and  stationers,  for  which  purpose  they 
have  agreed  on  the  following  terms  and  articles 
of  agreement,  to  the  faithful  performance  of 
which  they  mutually  bind  and  engage  them- 
selves each  to  the  other,  his 
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Firtt.    The  style  of  the  said  copartnership 

»hall  be  '«          and  company";  and  it  shall 

continue  for  the  term  of          ytars  from  the 

above  date,  except  in  case  of  the  death  of 
either  of  the  said  parties  w  ithin  the  said  term. 

Second.  The  said  A.  B.  and  C.  D.  are  the 
proprietors  of  t  he  stock,  a  schedule  of  which  is 
contained  in  their  stock  book,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  two  thirds  to  the  said  A.  B.,  and  of 
one  third  to  the  said  C.  D. ;  and  the  said 
parties  shall  continue  to  be  owners  of  their 
joint  stock  in  the  same  proportions ;  and  in 
case  of  any  addition  being  made  to  the  same 
by  mutual  consent,  the  said  A.  R.  shall  ad- 
vance two  thirds,  and  the  said  C.  D.  one  third 
of  the  cost  thereof. 

Third.  All  profits  which  may  accrue  to  the 
said  partnership  shall  be  divided,  and  all  losses 
happening  to  the  said  firm,  whether  from  bad 
debts,  depreciation  of  goods,  or  any  other 
cause  or  accident,  and  all  expenses  of  the  busi- 
ness, shall  be  borne  by  the  said  parties  in  the 
aforesaid  proportions  of  their  interest  in  the 
said  stock. 

Fourth.  The  said  C.  D.  shall  devote  and 
give  all  his  time  and  attention  to  the  business 
of  the  said  firm  as  a  salesman,  and  generally 
to  the  care  and  superintendence  of  the  store  ; 
and  the  said  A.  R.  shall  devote  so  much  of  his 
time  as  may  be  requisite,  in  advising,  over- 
seeing, and  directing  the  importation  of  books 
and  other  articles  necessary  to  the  said  busi- 

Fijlh.  All  the  purchases,  sales,  transactions, 
and  accounts  of  the  said  firm  shall  be  kept  in 
regular  books,  which  shall  be  always  open  to 
the  inspection  of  both  parties  and  their  legal 
representatives  respectively.  An  account  of 
stock  shall  be  taken,  and  an  account  between 
the  said  parties  shall  be  settled,  as  often  as  once 
in  every  year,  and  as  much  oftener  as  either 
partner  may  desire  and  in  writing  request. 

Sixth.  Neither  of  the  said  parties  shall  sub- 
cribe  any  bond,  sign  or  indorse  any  note  of  i 
hand,  accept,  sign,  or  indorse  any  draft  or  bill 
of  exchauge,  or  assume  any  other  liability, 
verbal  or  written,  either  in  his  own  name  or 
in  the  name  of  the  firm,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  any  other  person  or  persons  whatso- 
ever, without  the  consent  in  writing  of  the 
other  party  ;  nor  shall  either  party  lend  any  of 
the  funds  of  the  copartnership  without  such 
consent  of  the  other  partner. 

Seventh.  No  importation,  or  large  purchase 
of  books  or  other  things,  shall  be  made,  nor 
any  transaction  out  of  the  usual  course  of  the 
retail  business  shall  be  undertaken  by  either 
of  the  partners,  without  previous  consultation 
with,  and  the  approbation  of,   the  other 


Eighth.  Neither  party  shall  withdraw 
from  the  joint  stock,  at  any  time,  more  than 
his  share  of  the  profits  of  the  business  then 
earned,  nor  shall  either  party  be  entitled  to 
interest  on  his  share  of  the  capital ;  but  if,  at 
the  expiration  of  the  year,  a  balance  of  profits 
l»e  found  due  to  either  partner,  he  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  withdraw  the  said  balance,  or  to 
leave  it  in  the  business,  provided  the  other 
partner  consent  thereto,  and  in  that  case  he 
shall  be  allowed  interest  on  the  said  bal- 
ance. 

Ninth.  At  the  expiration  of  the  aforesaid 
term,  or  earlier  dissolution  of  this  copartner- 
ship, if  the  said  parties  or  their  legal  repre- 
sentatives cannot  agree  in  the  division  of  the 
stock  then  on  hand,  the  whole  copartnership 
effects,  except  the  debts  due  to  the  firm,  shall  be 
sold  at  public  auction,  at  which  both  parties 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  bid  aud  purchase  like 
other  individuals,  and  the  proceeds  shall  be 
divided,  after  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  firm, 
in  the  proportions  aforesaid. 

Tenth.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  the  per- 
formance of  the  foregoing  agreements,  it  is 
agreed  that  cither  party,  in  case  of  any  viola- 
tion of  them  or  either  of  them  by  the  other, 
shall  have  the  right  to  dissolve  this  copartner- 
ship forthwith,  on  his  becoming  informed  of 
such  violation. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  set 
our  hands  and  seals,  the  day  and  year  first 
above  written. 
Sealed  and  delivered" 

A.  B.  [l.  s.] 
C.  D.     [L.  8.] 


in  presence  of 
John  Smitii, 
Frank  Robinson. 

Agreement  to  Continue  the  Partnership;  to  be 

Indorsed  on  the  Back  of  the  Original  Articles  

Whereas,  the  partnership  evidenced  by  the 
within-written  articles  has  this  day  expired  by 
the  limitations  contained  therein  [«r,  will  ex- 
pire on  the  day  of  next],  it  is  hereby 

agreed,  that  the  same  shall  l>e  continued  on 
the  same  terms,  and  with  all  the  provisions 
and  restrictions  therein  contained,  for  the 

further  term  of  years  from  this  date  [or 

from  the  day  of  next]. 

In  witness,  &c.  [of  tn  General  Form"]. 
Assignment  of  a  Lease.— Know  all 
men  by  these  presents,  that  I,  the  within- 
named  A.  B.,  the  lessee,  for  and  in  considera- 
tion of  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  to  me 
in  hand  paid  by  C.  D.,  of,  &c,  at  and  before 
the  sealing  and  delivery  hereof  (the  receipt 
whereof  I  do  hereby  acknowledge),  have 
granted,  assigned,  and  set  over,  and  by  these 
presents  do  grant,  assign,  and  set  over,  unto 
the  said  C.  D.,  his  executors,  administrators, 
the  within  indenture  of  lease,  and 
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all  that  messuage,  &c,  thereby  demised,  with 
the  appurtenances  ;  and  also  all  my  estate, 
right,  title,  term  of  years  yet  to  come,  claim, 
and  demand  whatsoever,  of,  in,  to,  or  out  of 
the  same.  To  have  and  to  hold  the  said  mes- 
suage, &c,  unto  the  said  C.  I).,  his  executors, 
administrators,  and  assigns,  for  the  residue  of 
the  term  within  mentioned,  under  the  yearly 
rent  and  covenants  within  reserved  and  con- 
tained, on  my  part  and  behalf  to  he  done, 
kept,  and  performed. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  seal,  this  tenth  day  of  May,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty. 

Executed  and  delivered  )      .    u   r  _  .  , 
. ,  •      y      A.  r>.    SEAL  i 

in  the  presence  01     )  L  J 

Assignment  of  a  Mortgage. — Know 

all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I,  A.  B.,  the 
mortgagee  within  named,  for  and  in  considera- 
tion of  the  sum  of  sixteen  hundred  dollars,  to 
me  paid  by  C.  I).,  of,  &c,  at  and  before  the 
sealing  and  delivery  hereof  (the  receipt  where- 
of is  hereby  acknowledged),  have  granted, 
bargained,  sold,  assigned,  and  set  over,  ai.d  by 
these  presents  do  grant,  bargain,  sell,  assign, 
and  set  over,  unto  the  said  ('.  I).,  his  heirs, 
executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  the 
within  deed  of  mortgage,  and  all  my  right  and 
title  to  that  messuage,  &c,  therein  mentioned 
and  described,  together  with  the  original  debt 
for  which  the  said  mortgage  was  given,  and 
all  evidence  thereof,  and  all  the  rights  and  ap- 
purtenances thereunto  belonging.  To  have 
and  to  hold  all  aud  singular  the  premises  here- 
by granted  and  assigned,  or  mentioned,  or  in- 
tended so  to  be,  unto  the  said  C.  D.,  his  heirs 
and  assigns,  forever;  subject,  nevertheless,  to 
ihe  right  and  equity  of  redemption  of  the 
within  named  K.  P.,  his  heirs  and  assigns  (if 
iny  they  have),  in  the  same. 

In  testimony,  &c.  [as  in  General  Form  of 
Assignment"]. 

Assignment  of  a  Patent. — Whereas, 

letters  patent,  bearing  date  day  of  , 

in  the  year  ,  were  granted  and  issued  by  I 

the  government  of  the  United  States,  under  the 

seal  thereof,  to  A.  B.,  of  the  town  of  ,  in 

the  county  of   ,  in  the  State  of  ,  for  1 

[here  state  the  nature  of  the  invention  in  gen- 
eral terms,  as  in  the  patent],  a  more  particular  1 
and  full  description  whereof  is  annexed  to  the 
said  letters  patent  in  a  schedule ;  by  which 
letters  patent  the  full  and  exclusive  right,  and 
liberty  of  making  and  using  the  said  invention,  1 
and  of  vending  the  same  to  others  to  be  used, 
was  granted  to  the  said  A.  B.,  his  heirs,  ex- 
Beaton,  and  administrators,  or  assigns,  for  J 
the  term  of  fourteen  years  from  the  said  date  : 

Now,  know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that 
I,  the  said  A.  B.,  for  and  in  consideration  of 


the  sum  of  dollars,  to  me  in  hand  paid 

(the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged), 
have  granted,  assigned,  and  set  over,  and  by 
these  presents  do  grant,  assign,  and  set  over, 
unto  V.  1).,  of  the  town  of  ,  in  tl>c  county 


of 


and  State  of 


his  executors, 


administrators,  and  assigns,  forever,  the  said 
letters  patent,  aud  all  my  right,  title,  and 
interest  in  and  to  the  said  invention,  so 
granted  unto  me  :  To  have  and  to  bold  the 
said  letters  patent  and  invention,  with  all 
benefit,  profit,  and  advantage  thereof,  unto 
the  said  C.  I).,  his  executors,  administrators, 
and  assigus,  in  as  full,  ample,  and  beneficial  a 
manner,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  I.  the 
said  A.  15.,  by  virtue  of  the  said  letters  patent, 
may  or  might  have  or  hold  the  same,  if  this 
assignment  had  not  been  made,  for  and  dur- 
ing all  the  rest  and  residue  of  the  said  term  of 
fourteen  years. 

In  testimony,  &c.  J7m  in  General  Form  oj 
Assignment}. 

Assignment  of  a  Policy  of  Insu- 
rance,— Know  all  men  by  these  presents, 
that  I,  the  within  named  A.  B.,  for  and  in 

consideration  of  the  sum  of  ,  to  me  paid 

by  C.  D.,  of,  etc.  (the  receipt  whereof  i9 
hereby  acknowledged),  have  granted,  sold, 
assigned,  transferred,  and  set  over,  and  by  these 
presents  I  do  absolutely  grant, sell,  assign,  trans- 
fer, and  set  over  to  him,  the  said  C  D.,  all  my 
right,  property,  interest,  claim,  and  demand 
in  and  to  the  within  policy  of  insurance,  which 
have  already  arisen,  or  which  may  hereafter 
arise  thereon,  with  full  power  to  use  my  name 
so  far  as  may  l»e  necessary  to  enable  him  fully 
to  avail  himself  of  the  interest  herein  assigned, 
or  hereby  intended  to  be  assigned.  The  con- 
veyance herein  made,  and  the  powers  hereby 
given,  are  for  myself  and  my  legal  representa- 
tives to  said  C.  D.  and  his  legal  representa- 
tives. 

In  testimony,  etc.  [a*  in  General  Form  of 
Assignment]. 

Assignment  of  Demand  for  "Wages 
or  Debt. — In  consideration  of  0100  to  me 

in  hand  paid  by  M.  D.,  of  the  city  of  ,  the 

receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged.  I, 
L.C.,  of  the  same  place,  have  sold,  and  by  these 
presents  do  sell,  assign,  transfer,  and  set  over, 
unto  the  said  M.  I).,  a  certain  debt  due  from 
N.  E.,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  81.r>0,  for 
work,  labor,  and  service's,  by  me  performed 
for  the  said  N.  E.  (or  for  goods  sold  and  de- 
livered to  the  said  N.  E.),  with  full  power  to 
sue  for,  collect,  aud  discharge,  or  sell  and 
assign  the  same  in  my  name  or  otherwise,  but 
at  his  own  cost  and  charges  ;  and  I  do  hereby 
covenant  that  the  said  sum  of  6150  is  justly 
due  as  aforesaid,  and  that  I  have  not  done  and 
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will  not  do  any  act  to  hinder  or  prevent  the 
collection  of  the  Bame  by  the  said  11,  D. 
Witness  my  hand,  this  April  10th,  18G3. 

L.  C. 

Assignment  of  Account  Indorsed  thereon. — In 
consideration  of  $1,  value  received,  I  hereby 


sell  and  assign  to  M.  D.  the  within  account 
which  is  justly  due  from  the  within  named 
N.  K.,  and  I  hereby  authorize  the  said  M.  D. 
to  collect  the  Bame. 

Troy,  April  10th,  1863.  L.  C. 


INTEREST  LAWS  AND  STATUTES  OF  LIMITATIONS. 


Statks  AMI 


Alabama  

Arkansas  

Arizona  .  

California  

Colorado  

Conncctlcul  .. 

Delaware.  

1).  of  Columbia 

Florida  

Georgia  

Idaho  

Illinois  

Indiana  

Iowa  

Kansas  

Kentucky  

Louisiana  

Maine  

Maryland  

Matnurluisvt  . 

Michigan  

Minnesota  

Mis*issli>i>i  

Missouri  

Montana  


Intkkkst  Laws. 

BTATCTK8  OF 
LlMITATIOXB. 

I A  Kill 

h  Kate. 

Kate  Al- 
lowed t>y 
Contract. 

Judg- 
ments. 
Years. 

Vert.*. 

Voax*. 

Oprn 
Ac. 
.-■..lulu 
V,«r. 

I*er  ct. 

Per  ct. 

8 

8 

20 

0» 

8A 

0 

10 

10 

ft 

8 

7 

Any  rate. 

6 

ft 

3 

7 

Any  rate. 

6 

it 

2 

8 

Any  rate. 

20 

6 

8 

6 

Any  rate. 

t 

(<•) 

G 

I 

0 

20 

8 

8 

« 

10 

12 

8 

a 

8 

10 

20 

i 

7 

8 

fit 

« 

7 

12 

8 

ft 

4 

ft 

7 

2>> 

10 

8 

8 

20 

10 

6 

6 

8 

20W) 

10 

8 

10 

A 

ft 

a 

o 

G 

15 

15 

ft 

8 

10 

ft 

8 

6 

Any  rate. 

20 

G 

0 

8 

12 

8/; 

8 

i 

Any  rate. 

20 

8 

8 

5 

7 

CC 

G 

''55  1 

G 

10 

10 

G 

G 

10 

7 

G 

3 

8 

10 

10 

! 

Anv  rate. 

1(*M 

« 

KtaTI.s  AM. 

Tkkkitoiiiki.. 


1ntkki>t  I.aW( 


Nebraska  

Nevada  

X.  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey...., 
New  Mexico.. 

New  York  

North  Carolina 
North  Mukota. 

Ohio  , 

Oklahoma  

Oregon  , 

Pennsylvania.. 
Klioiie  Island  . 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota. 

Tennessee  

Texas  

Utah  , 

Vermont  

Virginia  , 

Washington  

West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin  

Wyoming  


Legal 

Kate. 

Per  ct. 


ii 
>; 
7 
8 
7 
8 
i. 

G 
T 
7 

«'. 
s 
i. 

0 

G 
G 
« 


Kale  Al- 
lowed by 
Contract. 


Per  ct. 
10 

Any  rate. 
8 
8 
12 
6 

n 

n 

8 
12 
10 
6 

rate. 
8 
12 
8 
10 

Any  rate. 

8 

ft 
12 

6 
10 
12 


Any 


Stati'tkh  or 
Limitations. 


JuiIr 

mcllt*. 

Years 


.'.it 

8 
20 
20 

7 
2») 
10 
10 

Ml 

5(A) 
10 

2i  »n 

20 

20ii) 
M.,) 
10 
10 

8 

8 
20 

8 
10 
20 

6 


S'.it.  «  . 
Vr«r« 


•Under  seal,  10  years,  tlf  made  in  State  ;  if  outside.  2  years.  tNo  law  and  no  decision  regarding  judgments. 
IL'ndcr  seal,  20  years.  %  Store  accounts  ;  other  accounts.  3  years.  U  Heroines  ilormant.  but  may  be  revived.  5*Six 
years  from  last  item,  (m  Accounts  between  merchants,  2  years,  (M  In  courts  not  of  record,  5  year*.  (rflTwenty 
years  In  Courts  of  Record:  Injustice's  Court.  10  years.  («■  ./Negotiable  notes.  G  years:  non-negotiable.  17  years. 
(M  eases  to  be  a  lien  after  ft  years,  (ids  a  lieu  for  only  10  years.  A  Stutcd  accounts,  6  years,  li  12  years  if 
sealed.    V  In  Court*  of  Record.  10  yearB.   Ii  Secured  by  mortgage,  20  years. 


Inns  and  Innkeepers. — An  Inn  is  a  An  Innkeeper  is  Wind  to  receive  all  trav- 

public  house  for  the  lodging  and  entertain-  elers  and  wayfaring  persons  who  may  apply  to 

ment  of  travelers  for  compensation,  and  the  him,  and  to  provide  entertainment  for  them, 

person  who  conducts  .such  house  is  called  an  if  he  can  accommodate  them,  unless  they  are 

innkeeper.    To  enable  him  to  obtain  his  com-  drunk,  or  disorderly,  or  afflicted  with  conta- 

pensation  the  law  invests  an  innkeeper  with  gious  diseases.    If  a  person  l>e  disorderly  he 

peculiar  privileges,  giving  him  a  lien  upon  the  may  not  only  refuse  to  receive  him,  but  even 

personal  property  brought  into  the  inn  by  the  after  he  has  received  him  may  eject  him  from 

guest,  and  on  the  other  hand  holds  him  to  a  the  house. 

strict  degree  of  responsibility  to  the  guest  if  He  is  further  bound  to  exercise  a  high  degree 

t ho  goods  are  lost  or  stolen.                           I  of  care  over  the  person  and  property  of  his 

Tlie  essential  character  of  an  inn  is,  that  it  guests,  and  is  held  to  a  strict  responsibility  for 

is  open  for  all  who  may  desire  to  visit  it;  all  loss  or  damage  which  may  occur  through 

bene**,  a  mere  private  boarding  house,  or  lodg-  his  negligence.    This   responsibility  extends 

ing  house,  cannot,  in  any  proj«?r  sense,  be  re-  not  only  to  his  own  acts,  and  the  acta  of  his 

garded  as  an  inn  ;  nor  will  a  coffeehouse  or  servants,  but  also  to  the  acts  of  his  other 

restaurant  come  within  the  term.    A  person  !  guests.    The  liability  of  an  innkeeper  com- 

who  entertains  travelers  occasionally,  although  metiers  from  the  time  the  goods  are  brought 

he  may  receive  compensation,  is  not  an  inn-  into  the  inn  or  delivered  to  any  of  the  iun- 

keeper,  nor  liable  as  such,  provided  he  does  keeper's  servants ;  and  a  delivery  into  the  per- 

not  hold  himself  out  in  that  character.             |  sonal  custody  of  the  innkeeper  is  not  necessary 
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to  make  him  responsible.  He  is  not 
liable  for  what  are  termed  the  acts  of  God,  or 
the  public  enemy ;  nor  for  property  destroyed 
without  his  negligence  by  accidental  fire  ;  and, 
generally,  the  innkeeper  will  be  exonerated  if 
the  negligence  of  the  guest  occasion  the  loss  in 
such  a  way  that  the  loss  would  not  have  hap- 
pened if  the  guest  had  used  the  ordinary  care 
that  a  prudent  man  may  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  have  taken  under  the  circumstances. 

The  strict  liability  of  an  innkeeper  has  been 
much  modified  by  statute,  particularly  in  re- 
gard to  money  and  valuables,  and  where  the 
innkeeper  provides,  in  the  office  or  some  other 
convenient  place  in  the  hotel,  an  iron  safe  for 
the  keeping  of  money,  jewels,  etc.,  and  notifies 
his  guests  of  that  fact,  and  the  guest  neglects  to 
avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded, 
the  innkeeper  will  not  be  liable  for  the  losses 
sustained  by  the  guest  by  theft  or  otherwise. 

A  Guest,  in  the  restricted  and  legal  sense,  is 
the  only  person  who  is  entitled  to  the  privilege 
of  protection,  and  to  entitle  him  to  this  he  must 
have  the  character  of  a  traveler,  a  mere  so- 
journer or  temporary  lodger,  in  distinction  from 
one  who  engages  for  a  fixed  period,  and  at  a 
certain  agreed  rate  ;  but  if  a  party  be  in  fact  a 
wayfarer,  and  his  visit  is  only  transient,  it  mat- 
ters not  how  long  he  remains,  provided  he  re- 
tains this  character.  Thus,  regular  boarders 
by  the  week  or  month  are  not  guests,  nor  are 
they  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  guests,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  absence  of  an  en- 
acted statute,  the  landlord  is  not,  as  to  them, 
an  innkeeper,  and  as  such  entitled  to  a  lien  on 
their  effects  for  his  compensation. 

The  Law  of  the  Road. — General  Princi- 
ples.— To  prevent  collisions,  and  to  secure  the 
safety  and  convenience  of  travelers  meeting 
and  passing  each  other  upon  the  highway,  a 
code  of  rules  has  been  adopted  which  consti- 
tutes what  is  called  the  law  of  the  road.  These 
rules,  originally  established  by  custom,  have, 
in  many  instances,  been  re-enacted  and  de- 
clared by  statute,  and  are  of  general  and 
uniform  observance  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  In  general,  they  apply  to  private  ways, 
as  well  as  public  roads,  and,  indeed,  extend  to 
all  places  appropriated,  either  by  law  or  in 
fact,  for  the  purposes  of  travel. 

The  fundamental  rule,  applicable  alike  to 
all  who  use  a  traveled  way,  is,  that  every  per- 
son must  exercise  reasonable  care,  adapted  to 
the  place  and  circumstances,  to  prevent  col- 
lision and  avoid  accidents,  and  to  this  all 
other  rules  are  subsidiary.  No  one  will  be 
entitled  to  redress  for  an  injury  sustained  on 
the  highway  where  his  own  negligence  con- 
tributed to  such  injury,  nor  will  the  fact  that 
a  fellow-traveler  fails  to  observe  the  law  in  the 


use  of  the  road  absolve  another  who  is  in  the 

right  from  the  duty  of  exercising  ordinary 
care  to  avoid  injury  to  himself  or  to  prevent 
injury  to  the  party  who  is  in  the  wrong.  At 
the  same  time,  a  persou  lawfully  using  a  public 
highway  has  a  right  to  assume  that  a  fellow- 
traveler  will  observe  the  law  and  exercise 
ordinary  care  and  prudence,  and  to  govern  his 
own  conduct  in  determining  his  use  of  the  road 
accordingly.  This  assumption  he  may  rely  on, 
not  to  justify  carelessness  on  his  own  part,  but 
to  warrant  him  in  pursuing  his  business  in  a 
convenient  manner. 

Vehicles. — It  is  a  primary  rule  that  vehicles 
meeting  on  a  highway  must  bear  or  keep  to 
the  right.  This,  however,  applies  only  to  pass- 
ing vehicles,  for  a  person  having  before  him 
the  ent  ire  road  free  from  carriages  or  other  ob- 
structions, and  having  no  notice  of  any  carriage 
behind  him,  is  at  liberty  to  travel  upon  any 
part  of  the  way  as  suits  his  convenience  or 
pleasure,  and  no  blame  can  be  imputed  to  him. 
But  while  a  traveler  may  well  occupy  any  part 
of  the  road  if  no  other  is  using  any  portion  of 
it,  he  must,  upon  all  occasions  of  the  meeting 
of  another,  reasonably  turn  to  the  right ;  and 
in  all  cases  of  a  crowded  condition  of  a 
thoroughfare  must  keep  to  the  right  of  the 
center  or  traveled  part  of  the  way.  A  driver 
may,  indeed,  pass  on  the  left  side  of  the  road, 
or  across  it,  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  at  a 
house,  a  store,  or  other  object  on  that  side ; 
but  he  must  not  interfere  or  obstruct  another 
lawfully  passing  on  that  side  ;  and  if  he  does, 
he  acts  at  his  peril,  and  must  answer  for  the 
consequences  of  his  violation  of  duty.  In 
such  case  he  must  pass  before  or  wait  until  the 
person  on  that  side  of  the  way  has  passed  on. 

When  two  drivers  are  moving  in  the  same 
direction,  the  one  in  advance  is  entitled  to  the 
road,  provided  he  docs  not  obstruct  it,  and  is 
not  bound  to  turn  out  for  the  other  if  there  is 
room  for  the  latter  to  pass  on  either  side ;  if, 
however,  there  is  not  sufficient  room  to  pass, 
the  foremost  traveler  should  yield  an  equal 
share  of  the  road,  on  request  made,  if  that  is 
practicable.  If  it  is  not  practicable,  then  they 
must  defer  passing  until  they  reach  more 
favorable  grounds.  If  the  leading  traveler 
then  refuses  to  comply  with  the  request  to 
permit  the  other  to  pass  him,  he  will  be 
answerable  for  such  refusal.  Ordinarily,  when 
a  driver  attempts  to  pass  another  on  a  public 
road,  he  does  so  at  his  peril,  and  will  be  held 
responsible  for  all  damages  which  he  causes  to 
the  one  whom  he  attempts  to  pass,  and  whose 
right  to  the  proper  use  of  the  road  is  as  great 
as  his,  unless  the  latter  is  guilty  ot  such  reck- 
lessness, or  even  gross  carelessness,  as  would 
bring  disaster  upon  himself. 
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The  rule  requiring  persons  meeting  upon 
the  highway  to  keep  to  the  right  is  not  im- 
perative, however,  and  where  a  driver  cannot 
safely  turn  to  the  right  on  meeting  another 
vehicle,  the  law  will  absolve  him  from  negli- 
gence in  not  attempting  impossibilities ;  hut 
where  it  is  not  practicable  to  pass  to  the  right, 
either  of  the  travelers  should  stop  a  reasonable 
time  until  the  other  passes  ;  nor  will  the  rule 
apply  in  the  winter  season,  when  the  depth  of 
snow  renders  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain where  the  center  of  the  road  is.  In  such 
cases  the  center  of  the  road  is  the  beaten  or 
traveled  track,  without  reference  to  the  worked 
part  of  the  road.  Again,  the  rule  does  not 
apply  when  one  vehicle  is  passing  along  one 
street  and  another  is  passing  into  said  street 
from  a  cross  street 

A  traveler  is  bound  to  keep  his  harness  and 
carriage  in  good  condition,  and  is  liable  for 
any  damage  that  may  result  from  a  failure  to 
do  so ;  he  must  not  drive  at  an  immoderate 
rate  of  speed,  and  must  yield  the  road  to  a 
heavier  or  loaded  vehicle. 

Equestrians  are  not  governed  by  the  same 
stringent  rules  that  apply  to  drivers  of  vehicles, 
and  usually  all  that  is  required  of  them  is  to 
exercise  prudent  care  under  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances. They  need  not  turn  out  in  any 
particular  direction  on  meeting  another  horse- 
man or  a  vehicle,  but  in  crowded  thorough- 
fares must  keep  to  the  proper  side  in  passing, 
and  must  yield  the  traveled  part  of  the  road  to 
a  wagon. 

Pedestrims  have  a  right  to  use  the  carriage- 
way as  well  as  the  sidewalk,  and  drivers  must 
exercise  reasonable  care  to  avoid  injuring  them, 
but  a  foot  passenger  in  crossing  the  street  of  a 
city  has  no  prior  right  of  way  over  a  passing 
vehicle ;  l>oth  are  l>ound  to  act  with  prudence 
to  avoid  an  accident,  and  it  is  as  much  the 
duty  of  the  pedestrian  to  look  out  for  passing 
vehicles  as  it  is  for  the  driver  to  see  that  he 
does  not  run  over  any  one  ;  nor  does  the  rule 
requiring  vehicles  to  keep  to  the  right  apply 
to  carriages  and  foot  passengers,  for,  as  regards 
a  foot  passenger,  a  carriage  may  go  on  either 
side. 

Landlord  and  Tenant. — The  relation 
of  landlord  and  tenant  exists  by  virtue  of  a  con- 
tract for  the  use  or  occupation  of  lands  or  ten- 
ements, either  for  a  definite  period,  for  life,  or 
at  will.  It  is  usually  created  by  express  con- 
tract, but  its  existence  will  be  implied  by  law 
whenever  there  is  an  ownership  of  laud  on  the 
one  hand  and  an  occupation  of  it  by  permis- 
sion on  the  other.  In  every  such  case  it  will 
be  presumed  that  the  occupant  intends  to  com- 
pensate the  owner  for  such  use.  While  the 
relation  may  be  inferred  from  a  variety  of 


circumstances,  the  most  obvious  acknowledg- 
ment is  the  payment  of  rent.  If  a  tenaut  under 
an  express  contract  hold  over  after  the  termi- 
nation of  his  term,  the  landlord  may  consider 
him  as  a  tenant,  and,  indeed,  is  so  understood, 
unless  he  takes  some  steps  to  eject  him.  If 
the  landlord  receives  rent  from  him,  or  by  any 
other  act  admits  the  tenancy,  a  new  leasing 
begins,  and  can  only  be  terminated  by  a  proper 
notice  to  quit. 

The  rights  and  obligations  of  the  parties  are 
usually  considered  as  having  commenced  from 
the  date  of  the  lease,  if  there  be  one,  and  no 
other  time  has  been  designated  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  tenancy,  or,  if  there  be  no 
date  from  the  delivery  of  the  papers,  and  if 
there  be  no  writings,  from  the  time  the  tenant 
entered  into  possession. 

The  Landlord  is  bound  to  protect  the  posses- 
sion of  his  tenant,  and  to  defend  him  against 
every  one  asserting  a  paramount  right.  Nor 
can  the  landlord  do  any  act  himself  calculated 
to  disturb  the  enjoyment  of  the  tenant.  He 
must,  unless  otherwise  agreed,  pay  all  taxes 
and  assessments  on  the  proj>erty,  and  all  other 
charges  of  his  own  creation  ;  and  if  the  tenant  , 
in  order  to  protect  himself  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  land,  is  compelled  to  make  a  payment 
which  should  have  been  made  by  the  landlord, 
he  may  call  upon  his  landlord  to  reimburse 
him,  or  deduct  the  amount  from  the  rent. 

The  landlord  has  no  right  of  possession  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  lease,  nor  indeed 
any  substantial  rights  in  the  property  further 
than  such  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  his 
reversionary  interests.  He  may  go  upon  the 
premises  peaceably  and  during  reasonable 
hours,  for  the  purpose  of  viewing  same  and 
ascertaining  whether  waste  or  injury  has  been 
committed,  and  may  make  such  repairs  as  are 
necessary  to  prevent  waste  ;  but  he  is  under  no 
obligation  to  make  any  repairs,  nor  does  he 
guarantee  that  the  premises  are  reasonably  fit 
for  the  purjwses  for  which  they  were  taken. 
Nor  can  the  tenant  make  any  repairs  at  the 
expense  of  the  landlord  in  the  absence  of  a 
special  agreement. 

The  Tenant  is  entitled  to  all  the  rights  inci- 
dent to  possession,  and  to  the  use  of  all  the 
privileges  appendant  to  the  land,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  personally  liable  for  any  mis- 
use or  obstruction  he  may  erect.  He  must 
use  the  premises  in  such  a  manner  that  no 
substantial  injury  shall  be  done  them,  and 
that  they  may  revert  to  the  landlord  at  the  end 
of  the  term  unimpaired  by  any  negligent  or 
willful  conduct  on  his  part.  He  must  keep 
the  premises  in  fair  repair  at  his  own  excuse, 
but  is  not  bound  to  rebuild  structures  which 
j  have  accidentally  become  ruinous  during  his 
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is  he  answerable  for  incidental 
wear  and  tear,  nor  accidental  fire,  or  flood. 

He  must  further  punctually  pay  the  rent  re- 
served,  or  if   none  have  been  specifically 
reserved,  then  such  reasonable  compensation 
as  the  premises  are  fairly  worth.    In  tho  ab- 
sence of  special  agreement  he  must  pay  only 
for  the  time  he  has  had  the  beneficial  enjoy- 
ment, but  if  he  has  agreed  to  pay  for  an  entire 
term,  as  a  rule  nothing  short  of  an 
will  excuse  him  from  such  payment.    If  he  is 
evicted  by  a  third  person,  or  if  the  landlord 
annoys  him  by  the  erection  of  a  nuisance,  or 
renders  the  premises  untenantable,  or  makes 
his  occupation  so  uncomfortable  as 
his  removal,  he  will  be  discharged 
payment  of  rent. 

The  rights  and  liabilities  of  the  r 
not  confined  to  the  immediate  parties,  but  at- 
tach to  all  persons  to  whom  the  estate  is 
transferred,  or  who  may  succeed  to  the  posses- 
sion of  the  premises.  A  landlord  may  not 
violate  his  tenant's  rights  by  a  sale  of  the 
property,  nor  can  the  tenant  avoid  his  responsi- 
bility by  assigning  his  term.  The  purchaser 
of  the  property  becomes,  in  one  case,  the  land- 
lord, with  all  his  rights  and  remedies,  while 
in  the  other  the  assignee  of  the  tenant  assumes 
all  the  responsibilities  of  the  latter,  but  the 
original  lessee  is  not  thereby  discharged  from 
his  obligations. 

The  Tenancy  may  be  terminated  in  a  variety 
of  ways-  If  for  a  definite  time,  or  conditioned 
on  the  happening  of  a  certain  event,  it  expires 
by  its  own  limitation,  and  usually,  when  de- 
pending upon  the  express  conditions  of  a 
lease,  no  notice  to  quit  is  necessary.  If  from 
year  to  year,  or  at  will,  a  notice  is  always 
necessary.  This  must  be  in  writing,  and  ex- 
plicitly require  the  tenant  to  surrender  up  the 
premises.  It  must  be  served  upon  the  tenant 
and  afford  the  statutory  notice  in  regard  to 
time.  A  breach  of  any  of  tho  covenants  of 
the  lease  will  forfeit  the  tenant's  rights,  and 
when  a  tenancy  has  been  terminated,  by  what- 
ever cause,  the  landlord's  right  to  re-enter  be- 
comes absolute. 


with  Improvements,  not  to  exceed  $2,800.  Personal  prop- 
erty of  married  person,  8500  beside*  wearing  apparel, 
ami  of  a  person  unmarried,  $200  and  wearing  apparel. 


EXEMPTION  L.ATVS. 

Alabama.— A.  homestead  not  exceeding  1C0  acres  of 
land,  or  a  lot  In  a  city,  town  or  village,  with  a  dwelling 
house  thereon,  not  exceeding  the  value  of  $2,000.  Per- 
sonal property  to  the  value  of  $1,000.  May  be  selected 
by  the  debtor.  Waiver  of  exemption  is  not  valid  unless 
joined  in  by  the  wife. 

Arkansas.— For  single  person,  personal  property  in 
addition  to  wearing  apparel  |2O0.  r  or  head  of  a  family, 
personal  propertv  to  the  value  of  ?MX». 

For  a  head  of  a  family  outside  of  any  town  or  city. 
160  acres  of  land  not  to  exceed  $2,500  in  value  or  not  less 
than  80  acres  without  regard  to  value. 

In  city  or  town,  not  exceeding  one  acre  of  the  value 
of  I2.M6,  or  not  leas  than  one  fourth  of  an  acre  without 

regard  to  value.  ,     .  .  .  .  „_,.„  „ 

Arizona.  The  homestead  of  a  married  person  «r 

taa»d  of  »  family  in  the  country,  not  exceeding  180 


California.— The  homestead  on  which  debtor  resides, 
to  the  value  of  $5,000,  if  he  is  the  head  of  a  family;  if 
not,  to  the  value  of  $1,000.  Personal  property  exempt 
includes  chairs,  taldes,  desks  and  books,  $200 ;  necessary 
household  and  kitchen  furniture,  sewlug  machines, 
Moves,  beds,  etc.;  provisions  for  family  for  three 
months,  three  cows,  four  hogs,  two  horses,  oxen  or 
mules;  seed,  grain. and  vegetables  for  sowing. not  above 
$200  in  value;  tools  and  implements  of  husbandry  of 
tho  debtor,  not  exceeding  the  value  of  $1.000 ;  the  neces- 
■  sary  instruments  of  a  surgeon,  phvsiciau,  surveyor,  or 
eviction  I  dentist  together  with  their  professional  library  and 
necessary  office  furniture;  the  professional  library  of 
attorneys,  judges,  ministers  or  the  gospel,  editors, 
school  teachers  and  music  teachers  and  their  necessary 
office  furniture;  miner's  cabin,  not  exceeding  $500  of 
value,  with  all  tools  and  gear  necessary  for  his  business, 
not  exceeding  $fioo.  Two  horses  or  mules  with  harness, 
and  the  miner's  claim  worked  by  him,  and  not  exceed- 
ing $1,000  In  value,  arc  also  exempt. 

Colorado. — A  homestead  consisting  of  house  and  lot 
in  town  or  citv,  or  a  farm  of  any  number  of  acres,  in 
value  not  exceeding  $2,noo,  is  exempt  if  occupied  by  a 
householder  and  head  of  a  family,  provided  it  has  been 
entered  on  record  as  a  homestead  and  so  siM-clfled  in  the 
title.  Personal  propertv,  including  wearing  apparel  of 
the  debtor  and  his  family,  pictures,  schoolliooks, 
librarv,  etc.,  and  household  furniture,  not  exceeding 
$100;  "provisions  for  six  months,  tools,  implements  or 
MOCK  in  trade.  $200:  one  cow  and  calf,  ten  sheep  and 
neccssarv  food  for  six  months;  working  animals  up  to 
$200 ;  the  librarv  anil  implements  of  a  professional  man 
up  to  $300.  The  head  of, 'a  family  may  select  personal 
property  to  tho  value  of  $1,000;  others,  to  the  value  of 

$300. 

Connecticut.— There  is  no  homestead  exemption. 
Personal  property  is  exempt  as  follows:  Libraries  not 
at>ove$Ti00  in  value;  a  cow  worth  S150;  ten  sheep,  not 
over  $50  in  value;  two  hogs,  and  200  pounds  of  pork. 
Implement*  of  trade,  the  horse,  harness  and  buggy  of  a 
practicing  physician,  anil  the  boat,  not  exceeding  $20u 
In  value,  of  u  |x>rson  engaged  in  fishing,  and  used  for 
that  purpose,  are  also  exempt. 

North  and  South  Dakota.— A  homestead  consisting 
or  not  more  than  100  acres,  with  buildings  and  appurte- 
nances thereon,  and  personal  property  defined  by 
statute,  aggregating  in  value  not  to  exceed  $1,500,  is 
exempted  to  a  householder.  A  firm  can  claim  hut  one 
exemption,  not  a  several  exemption  for  each  partner. 
Tools  and  implement*  of  a  mechanic  to  the  value  of 
$200,  books  and  Instruments  of  a  professional  man  to 
the  value  of  $«oo,  are  also  exempt  f  rom  seizure. 

Delaware— Family  pictures,  family  Wble,  and  li- 
brary; lot  In  burial  ground  and  pew  in  church;  family 
wearing  apparel  and  tools  and  implements  necessary  to 
carry  on  business,  the  w  hole  not  exceeding  $75  in  value, 
are  exempt  from  attachment.  In  addition  to  the  above 
the  head  of  a  family  may  claim  $200  of  personal  prop- 
erty. In  Newcastle  county  wages  of  laborers  are  also 
exempt.    No  homestead  law. 

District  of  Columbia.— Family  wearing  apparel; 
household  furniture  to  the  amount  of  $300 ;  provisions 
and  fuel  for  three  months;  tools  or  instruments  _i 
sarv 

above  $s'so6;  family  pictures  and  library*  to  the  valno  of 
$-100.  and  a  farmer's  team  and  other  uteuslls  to  the  value 
of  £loo,  are  exempt  from  attachment  or  sale  on  exe- 
cution, except  for  servants' or  laborers'  wages.  There 
is  no  homestead  exemption. 

Florida.— A  homestead  of  100  acres  of  land,  together 
with  improvements,  in  the  country,  or  a  residence  and 
one-half  acre  of  ground  in  a  village  or  city,  is  exempted 
to  the  head  of  a  family.  Also  personal  property  to  the 
value  of  $1,000.  No  property  is  exempt  from  Kale  for 
taxes  or  for  obligations  contracted  for  its  purchase  or 
for  tho  erection  of  improvements  thereon.  Tho  wages 
of  every  laborer  who  is  the  head  of  a  family  are  also 
cxempt'umler  any  process  of  law. 

Georgia.— Fa  eh  head  of  a  family,  or  guardian,  or 
trustee  of  a  family  of  minor  children,  and  every  aged  or 
infirm  person,  or'person  having  the  care  anil  support 
of  dependent  female*  of  any  age,  who  is  not  the  head  of 
a  famllv,  is  entitled  to  realty  or  personalty,  or  both,  to 
the  value  In  the  aggregate  of  $1,600.  Said  property  shall 
Ik-  exempt  from  levy  and  sale  by  virtue  of  any  | 
under  the  laws  of  this  Bute,  except  I o; 


ry  to  carry  on  any  trade,  to  tho  value  of  $200;  library 
d  implements  of  a  professional  man  or  artist  not 
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purcUaae-msney,  of  the  homestead,  labor  done  thereon, 
•r  material  furnished  therefor,  or  for  the  removal  of 
Incumbrances. 

jii  a1i<>. — A  homestead  worth  $5,000  is  exempted  to  a 
householder  who  is  head  of  a  family ;  either  husband 
or  wife  may  select  the  homestead,  Personal  property 
is  also  exempted  to  tu«  vaate  of  $;<00.  Exemption  does 
not  extend  to  purchase-money  or  to  mortgages  on  the 
property. 

Illinois.— A  homestead  valued  at  $1,000  is  exempted 
to  every  householder  who  has  a  family ;  such  exemption 
not  covering  liabilities  for  purchase-money  or  improve- 
ment of  the  homestead.  After  the  death  of  a  house- 
holder his  family  are  entitled  to  the  exemption  so  long 
as  the  survivor  occupies  it,  or  until  the  youngest  child 
is  twenty-one  years  of  age.  There  are  also  exempted  to 


every  person  wearing  apparel,  schoolbooks,  family  pii 
""Die,  and  $100  worth  of  other  proii- 
In  addition  to  this,  $3o0 


turesand  family  Bib 
erty  selected  by  the 

worth  may  be  selected  by  the  debtor  If  a  head  of  a  fam- 
ily ;  but  such  selection  cannot  be  made  from  any  money 
or  wages  due ;  no  exemption  is  allowed  when  the  debt  is 
for  the  wages  of  laborer  or  servant ;  $50  of  wages  is  ex- 
empt to  every  head  of  a  family  if  residing  with  the 
same. 

Indiana.— There  Is  no  homestead  exemption ;  any  res- 
ident householder  has  exempted  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty, or  both,  to  the  amount  of  $£00  on  any  debt  founded 
on  contract  since  May  31,  1870.  On  debts  founded  on 
contracts  made  previous  to  that  date,  exemption  is  $300. 
Exemption  doea  not,  in  any  event,  affect  liens  for  labor, 
purchase-money  or  taxes. 

Iowa. — A  homestead  In  country  of  40  acres,  or  In 
town  or  city  of  one-half  acre,  with  improvements  and 
buildings  to'the  aggregate  value  of  $&oo,  is  exempted  to 
the  head  of  every  family.  If  less  than  $MK)  in  value,  it 
may  be  increased  to  that  amount.  It  is  not  exempted 
from  execution  for  the  purchase-money  thereof,  or  for 
debts  contracted  prior  to  its  acquirement.  Upon  the 
death  of  either  husband  or  wife  the  homestead  jiasses 
to  the  survivor.  Professional  men  are  allowed  their 
libraries,  Instruments,  etc.,  nnd  a  team  and  wagon: 
printers  retain  their  presses  and  type  to  the  value  of 
$1,200.  The  head  of  a  family  may  claim  wearing  ap- 
parel, tools,  a  gun,  his  library  and  furniture  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $200  in  value.  The"  personal  earnings  of  the 
debtor  for  ninety  days  preceding  the  execution,  certain 
stock,  with  food  for  tfiem  for  six  months,  a  pew  in 
church  and  a  lot  In  a  burying  ground  are  also  exempt. 
Non-rcsidentsand  unmarried  persons,  noticing  heads  of 
families,  can  only  claim  their  ordinary  wearing  apparel 
and  trunk  necessary  to  carry  the  same  to  the  value 
of  $75. 

Kansas. — An  independent  fortune  is  exempted  in  this 
State.  A  homestead  of  100  acres  of  farming  land,  or  of 
one  acre  within  an  incorporated  town  or  city,  with 
buildings  and  improvements  thereon,  with  no  limit  to 
value.  The  head  of  every  family  Is  allowed  personal 
property  as  follows:  The  family  library. achoolbooks 
and  family  Bible;  family  pictures  and  musical  instru- 
ments in  use;  pew  in  church  and  lot  in  burial  ground : 
all  wearing  apparel  of  the  family,  be<ls,  bedsteads  and 
bedding,  one  cooking  stove  and  appendages,  and  all 
other  cooking  utensils,  and  all  oth^r  stoves  and  append- 
ages necessary  for  the  use  of  tbj  debtor  and  bis  fam- 
ily;  one  sewing  machine,  splnr.ing  wheel  and  all  other 
Implements  of  industry,  and  all  other  household  furni- 
ture not  herein  enumerated,  not  exceeding  $000  in 
value ;  two  cows,  ten  hogs,  one  yoke  of  oxen  and  one 
horse  or  mule,  or  in  lien  of  one  yoke  of  oxen  and  one 
horse  or  mule,  a  span  of  mules  or  horses ;  twenty  sheep 
and  their  wool ;  food  for  the  support  of  the  stock  for 
one  year;  one  wagon,  two  plows,  drag  and  other  farm- 
ing utensils  not  exceeding  in  value  $300 ;  grain,  meat, 
vegetables,  groceries,  fuel,  etc.,  for  the  family  for  one 
year :  the  tools  and  implements  of  any  mechanic,  miner 
or  other  workman,  kept  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
his  business,  together  with  stock  in  trade  not  exceed- 
ing $400  in  value;  library,  instruments  and  office  furni- 
ture of  any  professional  man.  Residents,  not  the  head 
of  a  family,  have  tools,  implements  and  stock  in  trade 
np  to  $400.  No  personal  property  is  exempt  for  the 
wages  of  any  clerk,  mechanic,  laborer,  or  servant.  A 
l'<sn  on  the  homestead  may  bo  created  by  husband  and 
wife  joining  in  the  mortgage. 

Kentucky.— To  bona-flde  housekeepers  with  a  family 
are  exempted  from  execution  and  attachment  for  debt : 
A  homestead  to  the  value  of  $1,000 ;  two  work  beasts,  or 
one  work  beast  and  one  yoke  of  oxen ;  two  cows  and 
cart;  two  plows  and  gear;  five 


estead:$S0  furniture:  * l'*>  library  ; tSM 
try;  $100  sewing  machine;  $10  lumber; 
r,  ten  sheep  and  lambs,  nlow,  wagon, 
ne,  a  two-ton  boat,  the  flax,  raw  and 


calves;  one 


head  of  sheep ;  provisions  for" family  and  provender  for 
stock  for  one  year;  the  tools  and  stock  of  a  mechanic 
who  is  a  housekeeper  and  has  a  familv,  not  exceeding 
$'.'00  In  value;  libraries  or  instruments  of  professional 
men,  which  may  vary  In  value  from  one  to  seven 
hundred  dollars ;  the'  wages  of  a  laboring  man  to  the 
amount  of  fifty  dollars,  except  for  house  rent  and 
necessaries. 

Louisiana.— A  homestead  of  100  acres  of  land,  with 
buildings  and  improvements  thereon,  is  exempted  to 
tho  head  of  a  family,  If  owned  and  occupied  as  a  resi- 
dence, together  with  personal  property,  the  whole  not  to 
exceed  $2,000;  all  wearing  apparel,  implements,  stock, 
etc.,  with  provisions  and  supplies  necessary  for  the 
plantation  for  one  year.  If  the  wife  own  separate 
property  in  her  own  right  to  the  value  of  $2,000  there  is 
no  exemption. 

Maine.— Homestead  $500,  or  any  lot  purchased  from 
State  as  a  homestead:  $50  rurniture:  $1M)  library ;  $300 
team ;  $50  poultry  " 
cow  and  heifer,  t 
mowing  machine,  _ 

manufactured,  from  one  acre  of  ground,  wearing 
apparel,,  provisions,  fuel,  seed,  grain,  provender  for 
stock,  and  tools.  After  the  debtor's  death  bis  familv 
has  tho  benefit  of  the  exemptions. 

Mary  land.— Besides  wearing  apparel,  books,  and  tools 
used  for  earning  a  living,  there  is  exempt  other  property 
to  the  value  of  $100.  Mo  homestead. 

Massachusetts.— Homestead,  $800  (must  be  recorded 
as  such):  furniture,  $300;  sewing  machine,  $100:  library, 
$50:  tools  and  implements,  $100;  stock  in  trade,  $106; 
boats  and  outfit,  $loo ;  one  cow ;  one  hog  and  six  sheep, 
and  wages  under  $20. 

Michigan.— Forty  acres  of  hind,  with  Imp 
In  the  country,  or  house  and  lot  worth  $1,500  In 
furniture,  $250;  library,  $150;  two  cows,  fi 
sheep,  team,  tools,  provisions,  and  fuel.  No  < 
from  execution  for  purchase  monev. 

Minnesota. — Eigniy  acres  with  improvements,  ia 
country,  or  lot  with  dwellingon  it,  in  town.  Household 
property,  |800;  wagon,  plows  and  farming  implements, 
$.!00 ;  three  cows,  ten  hogs,  twenty  sheep,  yoke  of  cattle 
and  a  horse, or.  instead,  a  pair  of  horses;  one  year's 
provisions,  fuel,  feed  for  stock  and  seed  grain.  A 
miner's  or  mechanic's  tools  and  stock  in  trade  to  $4no; 
the  library  and  instruments  of  a  professional  man. 
Wages  under  $50  of  a  laboring  man,  earned  within  the 
last  ninety  days,  and  where  the  debtor  is  publisher  of  a 
newspaper,  his  complete  outfit  to  value  $2,000,  and  stwk 
$400. 

Mississippi.— To  bouseholding  head  of  family,  160 
acresof  landand  improvements  in  country,  or  house  and 
lot  in  town,  either  to  value  of  $2,000.  Tools  and  farm- 
ing Implements  necessary  for  two  male  laborers ;  library 
and  instruments  of  professional  man  to  value  of  fjflBOj 
two  horses  or  mules  or  a  yoke  of  oxen,  two  cows  and 
calves,  five  hogs,  five  sheep;  wagon,  $100;  personal 
property,  $200;  one  sewing  machine;  provisions  and 
provender;  wages  of  a  laborer,  $100. 

Missouri. — To  head  of  family  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  in  the  country  to  the  value  of  $1,500,  a  lot  (thirty 
rods}  in  small  town  to  same  value,  or  lot  (eighteen  rods) 
in  city  having  40,f<00  inhabitants,  to  value  of  $3,000. 
Personal  property,  $300.  One  month's  wages. 

Montana.— House  and  a  quarter  acre  lot  In  town,  or 
a  farm  of  eighty  acres,  neither  to  exceed  $2,600  in 
value.  Personal  property  to  the  value  of  $1,400.  No 
exemptions  are  good  against  a  mortgage,  a  mechanics' 
lien  or  a  claim  for  purchase-money. 

Nebraska.— Dwelling  and  ICQ  acres  of  land  in 
country,  or  two  adjoining  lots  In  town,  value  $2,000.  If 
he  has  no  real  property,  the  debtor  may  retain  personal 
property  to  value  $500.  Clothing,  furniture,  provisions, 
animals,  tools,  and  other  things  as  per  statute,  and 
sixty  days'  wages  of  laborer.  Exemptions  are  not  good 
against  mechanics'  lien,  mortgage,  or  purchase-money. 

Nevada— Homestead,  $5,000;  tools,  Implements,  and 
other  iwrsonal  property,  as  per  statute;  miner's  cabin, 
$500. 

New  Hampshire-.— Homestead,  $600;  $100 furniture; 
$1«>  tools;  $200  books;  $600  fuel  and  provisions:  sewing 
machine,  cook  stove,  bedding  and  clothing,  one  hog,  six 
sheep,  one  yoke  of  oxen  or  one  horse,  and  four  tons  of 
hay. 

New  Jersey.-Homestead  $1,500,  and  $200  household 

property. 

New  Mexico.-Homestead,  $100;  $10  furniture;  $24 
tools;  $25  provisions. 

Tork.-Homestead,  $1,000; 
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i,  team  and  other  personal  property;  sixty  days' 
waa<is, 

North  Carolina.— A  homestead  to  the  value  of  $1,000, 
and  personal  property  worth  1500.  No  exemption  is 
rood  against  taxes,    purchase-money,  or  mechanics' 

Ohio.— Homestead  is  exempt  to  the  valne  of  $1,000 ; 
if  appraised  to  a  higher  value  a  partition  is  made,  or  an 
appropriate  rental  Is  charged.  Clothing  and  necessary 
furniture  are  exempted ;  tools  and  farming  implements 
to  valne  $100;  $00  worth  of  provisions  and  three  months' 
wages ;  one  horse  or  voke  of  cattle,  harness  ami  wagon ; 
one  cow,  two  hogs,  six  sheen,  and  sixty  days'  provender, 
or,  instead,  $£5  in  household  property.  A  professional 
man's  books,  $100.  When  resident  debtor,  being  head 
of  a  family,  has  no  homestead,  he  may  retain  personal 
property  to  the  value  of  $000,  besides  other  exempted 
property. 

Oklahoma.— Exemption  to  head  of  a  family  outside 
of  city  or  town  not  to  exceed  1«0  acres :  and  in  a  city  or 
town  not  more  than  one  acre ;  in  addition  thereto,  cer- 
tain personal  effects  and  equipment  appertaining  to  the 
various  vocations.  These  exemptions  do  not  apply  to 
corporations  for  profit,  to  a  non-resident,  or  a  debtor 
who  is  In  the  act  of  removing  his  family  from  the  terri- 
tory, or  who  has  absconded,  taking  with  him  his  family. 

To  a  single  person:   Wearing  apparel,  " 

tnsand  books  belong!:  cto  a  trade  or  p.  

horse,  saddle  and  bridle  or  one  yoke  of  oxen ;  cur 
wages  for  personal  service.  In  certain  classes  of  debts 
all  exemptions  are  invalid. 

Oregon. — Musical  instruments,  books  and  pictures, 

S;  household  effects,  $300 ;  clothing,  $100,  and  cloth- 
to  each  member  of  the  family,  $50;  team,  tools,  in- 
struments, library  or  whatever  is  needed  in  the  trade  or 
profession  of  debtor,  $400:  ten  sheep,  two  cows,  live 
hog*,  three  months'  provisions  and  six  months'  prov- 
ender. No  exemption  is  good  against  a  claim  for  pur- 
chase-money. No  homestead. 

Pennsylvania.— Clothing,  books,  sewing  machine 
and  $300  worth  of  other  pro|>erty.  Right  may  be 
waived.   No  homestead. 

Rhode  Island.— Furnitnre  and  supplies  for  family, 
$300;  tools,  $200;  library',  $3«0;  wages.  $10;  clothing; 
one  cow  and  one  hog ;  debts  secured  by  negotiable 
paper.   No  homestead. 

Booth  Carolina.— Homestead,  $1,000;  this  right  can- 
not be  waived.  Kumlture,  wagons,  live  stock  and  tool* 
to  value  of  $600.  Homestead  exemption  cannot  hold 
against  an  execution  for  the  purchase-money,  a  lien  for 
improvements  or  for  taxes.  Any  person  not  the  head  of 
a  family  may  have  one  third  of  bis  annual  earnings  ex- 
empted. 

Tennessee. — Only  the  head  of  a  famllv  can  havo  the 
benefit  of  exemptions:  $l,noo  homestead'and  a  variety 
of  personal  property  designated  by  statute,  prominent 
items  being  horses,  mules,  oxen,  cows,  calves,  wagon, 
tools,  lumber,  grain,  provisions,  beds,  bedding,  furni- 
ture, and  $.'«>  wages. 

Texas.— Two  hundred  acres  of  land  with  improve- 
ments in  the  country,  or  city  property  to  value  at  time 
of  being  designated  as  homestead  (regardless  of  the 
value  of  after  Improvement*!)  of  $5,000.  Furniture, 
farming  implements,  tools,  books,  five  cows  and  calves, 
two  yoke  of  cattle,  two  horses  and  wagon,  a  carriage  or 
buggy,  twenty  hogs,  twenty  sheep,  provision,  proven- 
der and  many  other  articles.  The  exemption  of  the 
homestead  is  not  good  against  taxes,  purchase-money  or 
mechanics'  lien ;  but  in  this  last  case  the  contract  must 
have  been  signed  by  both  husband  and  wife.  On  the 
death  of  a  husband,  the  widow  and  children  may  have 
one  year's  support  out  of  the  estate,  and  if  the  propertv 
be  not  In  such  shape  as  to  I  -e  exempted  bv  law,  enough 
may  be  sold  to  raise  an  allowance  for  homestead  to 
value  of  $5,ooo  and  other  property  $500.  Anv  person 
not  the  head  of  a  family  may  have  exempted  clothing, 
books,  horse,  bridle  and  saddle. 

Utah.— Homestead,  $1,000;  personal  property  to  head 
of  the  family,  $700.  and  to  each  member  $250.  Not 
good  against  purchase-money,  mechanics'  lien  or  a 
mortgage. 

Vermont. — Homestead,  $500;  growing  crop,  clothing, 
furniture,  sewing  machine,  tools,  one  cow,  ten  sheep, 
one  hog^  three  hives  of  bees,  poultry,  one  yoke  of  oxen 


books,  $100 ;  tools,  $100.  The  valne  of  the  exempt 

outside  of  the  homestead  Is  varied  according  to 
nunitM-r  in  famllv,  and  ranges  from  $50  to  $500. 
West    Virginia.— Homestead,    $1,000,  where 

4  Lee 
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fuel,  provisions  and  provender;  also  the 
nd  library  of  a  professional  man,  $300, 


Virginia.— The  head  of  a  family  who  Is  a  householder 
has  a  homestead  exemption  to  the  value  of  $2,000,  which 
be  in  real  or  personal  property,  both  or  either. 
S.sewlng  machine,  furniture  and  animals; 


property  has  been  granted  or  devised  for  the  purpose, 
to  the  head  of  a  family,  or  where  he  has  devoted  such 
property  to  that  purpose  by  having  it  so  recorded. 
Also  personal  property  to  value  of  $200.  Tools  to 
mechanic,  $50. 

Washington.— Homestead  (must  he  actually  occu- 
pied) to  the  value  of  $1,000;  clothing,  books,  bedding 
and  household  goods,  to  value  of  $1,500;  one  small  boat 
to  value  of  $50;  two  cows,  five  hogs,  bees,  poultry,  fuel, 
and  provisions.  To  a  farmer,  two  horses,  or  two  yoke 
of  oxen,  and  farming  Implements  to  value  of  $200.  To 
professional  man,  library  worth  $500,  office  furniture 
and  fuel.  To  lighterman,  his  boats,  to  valne  of  $250. 
To  drayman,  his  team. 

Wisconsin.—  Forty  acres  in  the  country,  or  one 
quarter  of  an  acre  in  town,  with  the  dwelling  th 
Clothing,  household  furniture,  $200;  books,  two 
ten  hogs,  ten  sheep,  one  horse  and  yoke  of  cattle,  or  a 
pair  of  horses  and  mules,  farming  tools,  one  year's  pro- 
visions and  provender.  To  a  mechanic,  tools,  $200 ;  pro- 
fessional man,  his  library,  $200;  a  publisher  or  printer, 
his  outfit  for  $1,500.  To  any  head  of  a  family,  sixty 
days'  earnings.  No  exemption  good  against  a  me- 
ehanic's  lien  or  claim  for  purchase-money. 

Wyoming.  —House  and  lot  in  town  or  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  of  land  In  the  country,  either  to  valne 
of  $1,500.  Tools,  team  and  stock  In  trade  of  mechanic, 
miner,  or  other  person,  $300.  licneflt  of  exemption  can 
only  lie  claimed  by  a  bona  fide  resident  householder. 

Ontario.— The  exemptions  from  execution  are,  speak- 
ing generally :  the  beds  and  bedding  in  ordinary  use  by 
the  debtor  and  his  family;  necessary  wearing  apparel 
and  a  list  of  domestic  utensils  necessarily  incident  to 
living,  not  to  exceed  in  value  the  sum  of  $150 ;  necessary 
provender  for  30  days  not  to  exceed  In  value  the  sum  of 
$40 ;  a  cow,  six  sheep,  four  hogs,  and  twelve  hens,  in  all 
not  to  exceed  the  value  of  $70;  tools  and  implements 
ordinarily  used  in  the  debtor's  occupation  to  the  value 
of  $100  or  the  debtor  may  elect  to  receive  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  such  tools  up  to  $100. 

1'nder  the  Free  Grants  and  Homestead  Act,  there  is 
an  exemption  from  liability  for  any  debt  incurred  be- 
fore the  issue  of  the  patent  and  for  twenty  years  from 
date  of  location,  except  where  the  land  itself  is  mort- 
gaged or  pledged  or  for  the  payment  of  taxes. 

Quebec.— The  exemptions  from  execution  are :  Iteds, 
bedding  and  bedsteads  in  ordinary  use  by  debtor 
and  his  family ;  necessary  wearing  apparel ;  one  stove 
and  pipes  and  a  number  of  smaller  articles;  all 
necessary  fnel,  meat,  vegetables,  fish,  flour  not  more 
than  sufficient  for  ordinary  consumption  of  debtor  and 
family  for  thirty  days  ana  not  exceeding  in  value  $40; 
one  cow,  four  sneep,  two  hogs  and  food  therefor  for 
thirty  days ;  tools  and  Implements  or  chattels  ordinarily 
used  in  debtor's  occupation.  No  real  estate. 

New  Brunswick.  —  Wearing  apparel ;  bedding, 
kitchen  utensils ;  tools  of  trade  to  the  value  of  $100  are 
exempted. 

Nova  Scotia.— Necessary  wearing  apparel ;  beds,  bed- 
ding and  bedsteads  of  debtor  ami  his  family; 
household  utensils  not  exceeding  in  valuo  $20; 
food  enough  for  thirty  days'  consumption  and  not  ex- 
ceeding in  valuo  $40;  one  cow,  two  sheep,  and  hay  and 
food  therefor  for  thirty  days;  tools  or  chattels  ordi- 
narily used  in  the  debtor's  occupation  to  the  value  of 
$30.  No  real  estate. 

Prince  Edward 
and  bed. ling  for  the  debtor  and  his  family, 
instruments  of  his  trade  or  calling ;  $16.20  In  money  and 
his  last  cow  are  exempted  from  execution  out  of  Su- 
preme Court.  Wearing  apparel  and  bedding  of  debtor 
and  his  family;  the  tools  and  implements  of  his  trade; 
one  cook  stove  and  one  cow,  in  all  amounting  In  value  to 
$50,  areexempt  from  process  oat  of  i  ounty  curt. 

Manitoba  Household  goods  to  the  value  of  $500; 

tools,  agricultural  implements  and  necessaries  used  by 
the  debtor  in  his  trade,  occupation  or  profession,  to  the 
value  of  $500;  homestead  to  the  extent  of  1C0  acres  being 
the  residence  of  the  debtor,  the  buildings  and  improve- 
ments thereon ;  or  the  town  residence  of  the  debtor  to 
the  value  of  $1,500,  provided  that  no  real  or  personal 
property  shall  be  exempt  from  seizure  or  sale  under 
execution  for  the  purchase  price  of  the  same.  A  debtor 
cannot  wai 
execution. 
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t ho  defendant  and  his  family ;  furniture  and  household 
furnishings  l>elonging  to  defendant  and  his  family  to 
the  value  of  f5©0;  also  certain  personalty  exclusive  or 
the  foregoing  and  homestead  not  exceeding  1*0  acres; 
house  and  buildings  occupied  by  the  defendant,  also 


the  lot  or  lots  on  which  game  Is  situate  according  to  the 
plan,  to  the  extent  of  fcljion;  defendant  is 
entitled  to  his  choice  from  a  greater  number  of  articles 


from  tho  same  class. 

Brlti-ii  <  olombla.— Personal  property  of  debtor  to 
tho  value  of  s,~'00  is  exempt  from  execution.  No  poods 
or  personalty,  however,  Is  exempt  from  seizure  in  respect 
to  debts  contracted  in  regard  to  tho  identical  good*, 
Tho  stock  in  tra  1  of  a  merchant  is  not  e\ciupt  from 
.WW  an* 
1  stored 


tisfy  a 


der  fcWW  :ind  thev  can  be  sold  to 
judgment,   ltegistered  home  * 
scution  to  the  value  of  JJJ..W0. 


MARRIAGE  AND  DIVORCE  LAWS. 

Marriage  Licenses.  —  Required  in  nil  tho 
States  and  Territories  except  New  Mexico, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Dakota, 
Oklahoma,  and  South  Carolina. 

Marriage,  Prohibition  of. — Marriages  between 
whites  and  persons  of  negro  descent  are  pro- 
hibited and  punishable  in  Alabama,  Arizona, 
Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Delaware,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  In- 
diana, Kentucky,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  Mis- 
souri, Nebraska,  Nevada.  North  Carolina, 
Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Texas,  Utah,  Virginia,  W.  Virginia,  Michigan. 

Marriages  between  whites  and  Indians  arc 
void  in  Arizona,  Nevada,  North  Carolina.  Or- 
egon, and  South  Carolina. 

Marriages  between  whites  and  Chinese  are 
void  in   Arizona,  Nevada,  Oregon,  and  Utah. 

The  marriage  of  first  cousins  is  forbidden  in 
Arizona,  Arkansas,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas, 
Missouri,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire, 
North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon, 
South  Dakota,  Washington,  and  Wyoming, 
and  in  some  of  them  is  declared  incestuous  and 
void,  and  marriage  with  step-relatives  is  for- 
bidden in  all  the  States,  except  California, 
Colorado,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Louisiana, 
Minnesota,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  New  York, 
North  Carolina,  Oregon,  Utah,  and  Wis- 
consin. 

yiarriage,  Age  to  Contract,  Without  Consent 
of  Parents. —  In  all  the  States  which  have 
laws  on  this  subject  21  years  is  tho  age  for 
males,  and  for  females  21  years  in  Connecticut, 
Florida,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota, 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming,  and 
IS  in  all  the  other  States  having  laws,  except 
Maryland,  in  which  it  is  111  years. 

Marriages,  Voidable. —  Marriages  are  void- 
able in  nearly  all  the  States  when  contracted 
under  the  ago  of  consent  to  cohabit. 

Divorce  Laws. 

Alabama.— Divorce  may  be  obtained  for  the  follow- 
ing causes:  lmpotency,  adultery,  desertion  for  two 
years,  habitual  drunkenness,  Imprisonment  for  two 
years  and  continued  cruelty.  An  allowance  must  bo 
made  by  the  court,  out  of  the  husband's  estate,  for  the 


support  of  the  wife  pending  suit;  also  an  allowance 

when  the  decree  is  made.  The  custody  of  minor  chil- 
dren may  bo  given  to  either  parent,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  court. 

Arizona. — Dlvorco  may  be  granted  for  the  violation 

of  tho  marriage  vow  ;  physical  Incapacity ;  willful  deser- 
tionforsix  months;  habitual  drunkenness;  conviction 
forfelonv;  cruelty;  failure  by  husband  to  provide  for 
six  months. 

Arkansas.— Divorce  may  be  granted  for  impotencv, 
bigamy, adulterv,  conviction  of  felony,  habitual  drunk- 
enness',  willful  desertion  for  one  year,  cruel  and  barba- 
rous treatment.  1'laintifT  must  reside  in  the  State  ono 
year  before  bringing  suit.  Court  may  allow  alimony  to 
the  w  ife. 

California.— Divorces  are  granted  for  adultery,  ex- 
treme cruelty,  conviction  of  felony,  willful  desertion, 
neglect  or  habitual  intemperance  continued  for  one 
year.  No  divorce  can  be  granted  by  default. 

Colorado.— I  >ivorces  may  be  granted  for  adultery, 
impotencv,  bigamy,  willful  desertion  for  ono  year,  habit- 
ual drunkenness  for  two  years,  extreme  cruelty  or  con- 
viction for  felony  or  infamous  crime.  One  year's 
residence  in  tho  Sta'e  is  required  before  bringing  suit, 
except  where  the  ollcnso  was  committed  in  the  State 
or  while  ono  or  both  of  the  parties  resided  there. 

Connect  Icnl.— Absolute  divorce  may  be  granted  by 
tho  Superior  Court  for  adultery,  fraud,  duress  or  force 
in  obtaining  the  marriage,  willful  desertion  for  three 
years,  seven  years'  absence  without  being  heard  of,  habit- 
ual intemperance,  intolerable  cruelty,  sentence  to  im- 
prisonment for  life,  the  commission  of  any  crime 
punishable  bv  Imprisonment  in  the  State  penitentiary 
and  any  such  misconduct  as  permanently  destroys  the 
happiness  of  the  petitioner  and  defeats  the  purposes  of 
the  marriage  relation.  Three  years'  residence  in  tho 
State  Is  necessary  before  tiling  a  petition.  Either  ]N»rt\ 
may  marry  again  after  divorce,  and  the  court  may 
change  the  wife's  name  and  make  order  for  alimouy 
and  custody  of  the  children. 

North  and  South  Dakota.— Divorce  may  be  granted 
for  violation  of  the  marriage  vow:  willful  desertion; 
conviction  for  felony;  cruelty  and  physical  incapacity. 

Delaware.— Divorce  may  l>o  granted  by  the  Superior 
Court  for  adultery,  lmpotency  nt  the  time  of  marriage, 
habitual  drunkenness,  extreme  cruelty,  desertion  for 
three  years  or  conviction  of  crime  sufficient  to  consti- 
tute a  "felony.  In  tho  case  of  marriage  by  fraud  or  for 
want  of  age,  thewifn  being  less  than  sixteen,  the  hus 
band  being  less  than  eighteen,  at  the  timo  of  marriage, 
absolute  divorce  or  divorce  from  bed  and  board  mav  bo 
granted,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  The  wife  re. 
reives  all  her  real  estate  and  such  other  allowance  and 
alimony  as  the  court  mav  decree  where  the  husband  is 
proved  "to  lie  in  fault.  Willful  neglect  of  the  husband  to 
provide  the  necessities  of  life  also  forms  sufficient 
grounds  for  divorce. 

District  of  Columbia.— Dlvorco  may  bo  granted 
for  violation  of  the  marriage  vow ;  physical  incapacity ; 
willful  desertion  for  two  years;  habitual  drunkenness ; 
conviction  for  felony;  cruelty;  insanity  or  idiocy  at 
time  of  marriage. 

Florida.— Applicants  for  divorce  must  have  resided 
two  years  within  the  State.  Absolute  divorces  may  be 
granted  onlv  bv  the  Circuit  Courts.  Adultery,  lmpo- 
tency, blgamv,  "extreme  cruelty,  habitual  intemperance 
or  desertion  /or  one  year  are  sufllcient  causes.  Alimony 
may  be  granted  to  the  wife  by  the  courts,  and  provision 
for  a  division  of  property  when  a  decree  is  granted. 

Georgia.— Grounds  for  total  divorce  are  as  follows: 
Marriage  within  tho  prohibited  degrees  of  affinity  or 
consanguinity;  mental  or  physical  incapacity  at  the 
time  of  marriage,  force,  menace,  duress  or  fraud  in  ob- 
taining it;  adultery,  willful  desertion  by  either 
for  three  years ;  cruel  treatment  by,  or  habitual! 
cation  of  "either  party;  or  sentence  to  tho  penitentiary 
for  two  years  or  over  for  any  offense  Involving  moral 
turpitude.  No  total  divorce  may  bo  granted  except  by 
the  concurrent  verdict  of  two  juries,  rendered  at  dif- 
ferent times  of  court  ;  and  when  a  divorce  is  granted, 
the  jury  reiiderliigtheflnal  verdict  determines  the  rights 
and  disabilities  of  the  parties. 

Idaho.— Divorce  mav  be  granted  for  violation  of  the 
marriage  vow;  willful  desertion  for  one  year- habitual 
drunkenness ;  conviction  for  felony  ;  cruelty ;  failure  of 
husband  to  provide  >or  one  year;  Insanity  and  confine- 
ment In  an  asylum  six  years. 

Illinois.— Divorce  may  be  granted,  where  complain- 
ant has  been  a  resident  of  tho  State  for  one  year,  for  im- 
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two  ream,  attempt  upon  the  life  of  the  other  by  poison 
•r  other  meant  showing  malice,  extreme  cruelty,  con- 


riction  of  felony  or  other  Infamous  crime.  If  no  de- 
fense is  interposed,  decree  may  bo  granted  on  testimony 
of  complainant  alone ;  but  examination  of  witnesses 
must  be  bad  in  often  court,  and  the  judge  is  required  to  \ 
be  satisfied  that  all  proper  means  hare  been  taken 
to  notify  defendant.  When  decree  is  granted,  the  c  ourt 
may  restore  the  wife's  maiden  name.  During  pendency 
of  suit,  the  court  may  require  the  husband  to  pay  such 
sum  as  may  enable  the  wife  to  maintain  or  defend  the 
suit,  and  alimony  when  declared  just  and  equitable. 

Indiana. — Petitioners  for  divorce  must  be  bona  fld« 
residents  of  the  State  for  two  years,  and  of  the  county 
at  the  time  of.anil  for  at  leastslx  months  prior  to.filing 
the  petition  :  the  oath  of  two  resident  freeholders  being 
required  to  this  fact.  Decrees  may  issue  by  the  .Superior 
or  Circuit  Court  lor  the  following  causes':  Impotency 
at  marriage ;  adultery  fwherc  connivance  or  collusion  is 
not  proven) ;  habitual  crueltv  or  habitual  drunkenness 
by  either  lartv;  abandonment  for  two  vears;  failure 
by  the  husbuntl  to  provide  for  the  family  for  a  jteriod  of 
two  years,  and  conviction  of  either  party  of  an  in- 
famous crime  at  any  time  subsequent  to  marriage. 

Iowa.— Divorce  may  be  granted  by  the  District  or 
Circuit  Court  of  the  county  in  which  plaintiff  resides. 
Plaintiff  must  declare  under  oath  that  he  or  she  has  re- 
sided in  the  State  for  one  year  next  preceding  the  tiling 
of  the  petition,  unless  defendant  is  resident,  and  re- 
ceived personal  service  of  the  writ.  A  decree  may  issue 
against  the  husband  for  adultery,  willful  desertion  for 
two  years,  conviction  of  felony  subsequent  to  marriage, 
habitual  drunkenness  ami  continued  Ill-treatment. 
Tne  husband  may  obtain  a  decree  for  like  causes,  and 
also  when  the  wife  at  the  time  of  marriage  was  preg- 
nant by  another.  Bigamy  or  lmpotencyat  the  time  of 
marriage  Js  also  a  sufficient  cause  to  annul. 

Kan»ni. — To  obtain  a  decree  of  divorce,  plaintiff  must 
have  resided  in  tho  State  one  year,  and  must  bring  suit 
in  the  county  of  residence.   Decrees  are  granted  It  " 
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Circuit  Court  on  the  following  grounds 
impotency    fraudulent   contract,  < 
habitual  drunkenness,  gross  neglect, 
one  year  or  conviction  of  felony. 

K  •  in  i.  v.\  vfore a  petition  can  be  presented  for  a 
decree  of  divorce,  one  year's  continuous  residence  In 
the  State  U  required.  Jury  trials  are  not  permitted,  and 
decree*  are  granted  by  courts  having  equitable  juris- 
diction. An  absolute 'divorce  mav  lie  granted  to  the 
party  not  in  fault  on  the  ground  of  adulter)-,  impotent*! 
etc.,  separation  for  five  vears,  condemnation  for  felony 
;  to  the  marriage,  force,  duress  or  fraud  in 
ng  the  marriage,  or  uniting  with  any  religious 
which  requires  a  renunciation  of  the  marriage 
;t.  Habitual  neglect  or  maltreatment  on  the  part 
of  the  husband,  or  where  the  husband  is  a  confirmed 
drunkard,  may  give  the  wife  a  divorce;  and  where  the 
wife  is  proven  unchaste,  or  pregnant  bv  another  man  at 
at  the  time  of  marriage,  tho  husband  is  entitled  to 
divorce.  The  parties  are  free  to  marry  again,  and  their 
personal  property  ir  restored. 

Louisiana. — Sentence  of  either  party  to  imprison- 
ment In  the  penitentiary  js  sufficient  ground  for 
divorce.  A  decree  may  also  be  obtained  by  either  party 
for  adultery,  habitual  Intemperance  or  cruel  treatment 
of  such  nature  as  to  render  living  together  insupi>ort- 
able. 

Maine.— The  Supreme  Judicial  Court  grants  divorce 
for  impotency,  adultery,  or  for  three 
desertion.   Alimony  may  be  allowed  and 
husband  be  to  blame. 

Maryland.— Absolute,  for  adultery, 
abandonment,  or  ante-nuptial  mlscor 
Partial,  for  cruelty,  abandonment,  and 
mony  and  restoration  of  wife's  property. 

Massachusetts.—  Unfaithfulness,  incapacity,  three 
years'  desertion,  cruelty,  drunkenness,  neglect  to  pro- 
vide, sentence  to  live  years'  imprisonment  and  joining  a 
sect  which  disavows  marriage,  are  grounds  for  absolute 
divorce.  Alimony  is  allowed,  ami  where  tho  husband  is 
at  fault  the  wife's  |K?r*onal  property  is  restored. 

Michigan.— Absolute  divorce  may  Ik>  granted  for  in- 
capacity at  time  of  marriage,  adultery,  two  years'  con- 
tinnous  desertion,  drunkenness  or  three  years'  sentence 
to  Imprisonment.  A  life  sentence  dissolves  the  mar 
riage  without  anv  proceedings  in  court.  Divorce  from 
bed  and  board  for  cruelty  and  neglect  to  provide. 
Separation  of  property,  dower,  anil  alimony  as  i*r 
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capacity, three  yews'  abandonment,  one  year's  drunk- 
enness, cmel  treatment  or  sentence  to  State's  prise  n. 
Limited  divorce  for  abuse,  desertion  or  failure  to  sup- 
port. Plaintiff,  except  where  breach  of  faith  occurred 
in  the  State,  must  have  been  one  year  a  resident.  The 
court  i. iay  order  alimony  und  custody  of  the  children, 
and  the  wife  regains  possession  of  her  real  estate,  un- 
less decree  has  been  obtained  on  account  of  her  bad 
conduct. 

Mississippi.— After  one  vear's  residence  in  the  State, 

divorce  may  l»e  obtained  for  impotency,  adultery,  big- 
amy, cruelty,  two  years'  abandonment  or  Imprisonment 
in  the  penitentiary.  Alimony  Is  allowed  when  the  wife 
is  the  injured  party,  and  the  court  awards  tho  -tody 
of  minor  children. 

Missouri. — Grounds :  Impotency  at  timeof  marriage, 
unfaithfulness,  bigamy,  conviction  of  crime,  drunken- 
ness, cruelty,  and  one  year's  desertion.  Petitioner  must 
have  been  one  year  a  resident  of  the  State.  Trial  with- 
out jury. 

Montana.— Divorce  mav  be  granted  for  violation  of 
the  marriage  vow :  physical  Incapacity ;  wllirul  desertion 
one  year;  habitual  drunkenness:  conviction  for  felony; 
cruelty. 

Nebraska.— Unless  the  marriage  took  place  In  the 
State,  and  the  plaintiff  has  since  continuously  resided 
therein,  a  residence  in  the  county  of  six  months  next 
preceding  the  application  is  necessary.  Divorce  Is 
granted  on  the  grounds  of  impotency  at  the  time  of 
marriage, adultery,  two  years'  desertion,  drunkenness, 
cruelty,  three  years'  sentence  to  imprisoutiieut,  or  fail- 
ure on  the  part  of  husband  to  support  wife.  The  court 
may  order  allniouv,  and  where  a  decree  is  granted  on 
account  of  the  husband's  bad  conduct  the  wife  takes 
dower. 

Nevada.— Plaintiff  must  have  resided  six  months  in 
the  county,  Grounds  of  divorce  arephysic.il  incompe- 
tency at  time  of  marriage,  ailu'tery,  one  vear's  deser- 
tion, drunkenness,  cruelty,  conviction  or  crime,  and 
failure  on  part  of  husband  to  support. 

New  Hampshire.— Divorces  are  granted  by  the 
Sujierlor  Court  for  physical  lnconi|>eteiiey,  adultery, 
drunkenness,  cruelty,  tliree  years' desertion,  one  year's 
sentence  to  prison  or  adherence  to  a  religious  sect  that 
condemns  marriage. 

New  Jersey.— Absolute  for  adultery,  bigamy,  two 
years'  abandonment  ami  Intolerable  cruelty.  Applicant 
must  reside  In  the  State,  unless  the  marriage  or  the  al- 
leged misconduct  occurred  here. 

New  Mexico. — Divorce  may  l>e  granted  for  violation 
of  the  marriage  vow;  li.it ritual  drunkenness;  cruelty; 
failure  of  husband  to  provide. 

New  York.- Only  for  adulter)'  will  an  absolute 
divorce  be  granted.  Partial  divorce  is  ordered  for 
cruelty,  desertion  and  neglect.  Marriages  are  annulled 
lor  fraud  or  force.  Idiocy,  lunacy  or  Impotency  at  the 
tune  of  marriage,  or  for  bigamy. 

North  Carolina.— <  Mil y  for  I mpotencv  or  adultery 
can  absolute  divorce  be  obtained.  Partfal  divorce  is 
granted  for  cruelty,  desertion,  or  drunkenness. 

Ohio.— Divorce  Is  granted  for  unfaithf u'ness. bigamy, 
incapacity. cruelty,  drunkenness,  deception, three  years 
neglect  and  abandonment,  or  imprisonment  in  a  peni- 
tentiary. Alimony  may  be  granted ;  and  If  the  decree 
Is  obtained  on  account  of  the  husband's  ill  conduct,  the 
wire  has  her  Be|>arate  proi»erty  and  her  maiden  name 
restored. 

Oklahoma.— Divorce  ma)'  be  granted  for  violation  of 
the  marriage  vow ;  physical  incapacity ;  willful  desertion 
one  vear;  habitual  drunkenness:  conviction  of  felony; 
cruelty. 

Oregon.— Plaintiff  must  have  l>ecn  a  resident  for  one 

Impotency, 


year  before  bringing  suit.  Grounds  an 
adultery',  two  years'  drunkenness,  three  vears'  abandon- 
ment, cruelty,  conviction  of  felony.  Plaintiff  gaining 
the  suit  has  a  right  to  one  third  of  the  real  estate  be- 
longing to  defendant;  and  if  a  successful  plaintiff  be 
tho  wife,  she  may  have  a  maintenance  awarded  her. 

Pennsylvania.— Plaintiff  must  have  been  a  resident 
of  the  State  for  one  year  next  preceding  the  applica- 
tion. Grounds:  Deception  or  force  in  procuring  the 
marriage,  impotency.  adultery, bigamy,  cruelty  and  two 
years'  abandonment,  and  two  years'  sentence  to  Impris- 
onment. Divorce  will  not  be  granted  on  the  ground  of 
adultery  if  proved  to  have  been  condoned.  Kvcn  after 
a  divorce,  defendant  is  not  allowed  to  marry  a  co-re- 
spondent. A  wife  may  obtain  partial  divorce  and  ali- 
mony for  ill  treatment. 

Island.— Divorce  Is  granted  for  impotency, 
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years*  abandonment,  conviction  of  murder  or  anon, 

firesumptlon  of  death  from  long  absence,  or  for  defect 
n  marriage  rendering  it  void.  Divorce  may  only  be 
decreed  by  Supreme  Court.  Alimony  may  be  ordered, 
and  restoration  of  w IfcV  separate  property. 
8011th  Carolina.— Has  no  divorce  laws. 
Tennessee.— The  applicant  must  have  been  a  resident 
of  the  State  for  two  years  next  preceding  the  petition. 
Grounds:  physical  incapacity  at  time  of  marriage,  big- 
amy,  adultery,  two  years'  abandonment,  conviction  of 
crime,  imprisonment  in  penitentiary,  drunkenness, 
ante-nnptlal  immorality  of  wife,  attempt  of  either  party 
npon  the  life  of  the  other.  Limited  divorce  may  be 
granted  for  cruelty,  desertion, or  failuro  to  provide. 

Texas.— Applicant  must  be  really  an  Inhabitant  of 
tho  State  and  a  resident  of  the  county  for  six  months 
previous  to  filing  petition ;  grounds :  adultery,  three 
years'  desertion,  unendurable  cruelty. 

Utah.— Divorce  may  be  granted  for  violation  of  the 
marriage  vow ;  willful  desertion  one  year;  habitual 
drunkenness ;  conviction  for  felony ;  cruelty;  failure  of 
husband  to  provide;  parties  cannot  live  in  peace  and 
union. 

Vermont. — Divorce  is  granted  for  adultery,  cruelty, 
three  years'  abandonment,  three  years'  imprisonment 
in  penitentiary  or  seven  years'  absence  without  being 
heard  of.  The  wife  may  obtain  divorce  where  the  hus- 
band, being  able,  fails  to  support. 

Virginia. — Grounds:  I  in  potency,  adultery,  sentence 
to  penitentiary,  guilt  of  either  of  Infamous 'crime  be- 
fore marriage,  the  other  being  ignorant,  notorious 
immorality  of  wife  before  marriage,  five  years'  aban- 
donment, rartlal  divorce  for  cruelty  or  desertion. 
Alimony  and  maintenance  of  children  are  decreed,  and 
the  care  of  the  children  is  given  to  either  party  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court. 

West  Vlrjrlnla.— Divorce  is  granted  for  mental  or 
physical  defect  at  time  of  marriage,  unfaithfulness, 
three  years'  abandonment,  sentence  to  penitentiary, 
conviction  of  crime  before  marriage,  or  notorious  Im- 
morality of  either  before  marriege,  t 


being  ignorant.  Partial  1 
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cruelty  or  desertion.  Alimony  and  custody  of  chil- 
dren Is  decreed  by  the  court. 

Washington. — Divorce  may  be  granted  for  violation 
of  the  marriage  vow;  physical  incapacity;  willful  deser- 
tion one  year ;  conviction  for  felony ;  cruelty ;  fraud  and 
fraudulent  contract;  indignities  as  render  life  burden- 
some ;  insanity  lasting  ten  years. 

Wisconsin.— Unless  the  parties  had  been  married 
and  since  remained  in  the  State,  the  applicant  must 
have  been  for  one  year  a  resident  before  filing  a  peti- 
tion. Absolute  divorce  is  granted  for  impotency,  adul- 
tery, one  vear's  abandonment,  five  years'  separation, 
three  years'  sentence  to  penitentiary,  cruelty  and 
drunkenness.  Partial  divorce  for  desertion,  cruelty, 
drunkenness,  or  failure  to  provide.  The  court  may 
decree  alimony,  and  the  wife  regain  her  separate  prop- 
erty. 

Wyoming. — Divorce  may  l>e  granted  for  violation  of 
the  marriage  vow ;  physical  incapacity ;  willful  desertion 
one  year;  habitual  drunkenness;  conviction  for  felony ; 
crueltv;  failure  of  husband  to  provide  one  year;  indig- 

) ;  vagrancy  of  husband. 
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PROPERTY  RIGHTS 
RIEI)  WOMEN. 
Alabama. — Married  women  may  hold  all  property, 
real  and  jiersonal,  acquired  before  and  after  marriage, 
as  a  separate  estate  not  liable  for  the  husband's 
debts,  and  it  mav  he  devised  or  bequeathed  as  bv  a 
single  woman.  This  separate  estate  is  liable  for  debts 
contracted  by  the  woman  before  marriage,  and  for  con- 
tracts after  marriage  for  articles  of  comfort  and  support 
of  family  flie  wife  is  entitled  to  dower  of  one  half  of 
husband's  real  estate,  if  he  leave  no  lineal  decendants, 
one  third  if  there  are  any,  provided  she  has  no  separate 
estate;  if  her  separate  estate  is  less  than  the  dower  In- 
terest would  be,  she  is  entitled  to  as  much  as  would 
make  It  equal.  Women  attain  their  legal  majority  at 
twenty-one,  bnt  may  marry  without  consent  of  their 
parents  at  eighteen. 

Arizona.— Married  women  may  carry  on  business  and 
- and  be  sued  in  their  own  names.  All  property 
acquired  before  marriage, and  all  afterwards  acquired, 
by  gift,  grant,  daviseor  inheritance,  is  separate  estate, 
liable  for  her  o»  but  not  for  her  husbamrs  debts.  3he 
itaa  1  dispose  of  it  In  all  respects  like  a 


Arkansas.— Married  women  have  absolute  and  ns> 

qualified  right  in  property  of  every  kind  and  are  not 
liable  for  debts  or  contracts  of  the  husband.  Bnt  a 
schedule  under  oath, and  verified  by  some  other  repu- 
table person,  must  be  made  by  tho'busbaml  and  w  ife, 
and  filed  In  the  recorder's  office  of  the  county  where 
the  property  is.  and  of  the  county  where  they  reside. 
The  w  ife  may  control  her  property,  may  carry  on  busi- 
ness on  her  sole  and  separate  account,  may  sue  and  be 
sued,  may  make  a  will  and  may  Insure  her  husband's 
life  for  her  benefit.  Tho  widow  is  entitled  to  one  third 
part  of  the  estate,  unless  legally  relinquished  by  her. 

California.— All  property  acquired  in  any  manner 
before  marriage,  or  afterwards  by  gift,  grant,  inheri- 
tance or  devise,  is  wife's  separate  proi>erty,  controlled 
by  her  and  not  liable  for  debts  of  the  husband.  The 
husband's  property  similarly  acquired  is  not  liable  for 
debts  of  the  wife.  All  property  acquired  after  marriage 
by  husband  or  wife,  except  as  above,  shall  be  common 
property,  but  under  the  husband's  control.  Dower  and 
curtesy  are  abolished,  but  the  survivor  takes  half  the 
common  property  after  payment  of  debts  and  expenses 
of  administration.  A  married  woman  may  dispose  of  her 
separate  estate  by  will  without  the  consent  of  her  hus- 
band and  may  insnre  ber  husband's  life  for  her  benefit. 

Colorado. —  Married  women  are  treated  in  all  re- 
spects, as  to  their  property  rights,  as  if  they  were  single. 
A  wife  may  carry  on  trade  or  business,  sue  or  be  sued, 
contract  debts,  transfer  real  estate,  and  In  all  ways 
bind  her  separate  property,  without  the  husband's 
joining.  She  may  make  a  will,  but  cannot  bequeath 
more  than  half  her  property  awav  from  her  husband 
without  his  consent  in  writing.  The  husband  cannot 
by  will  deprive  his  wifeof  over  one  half  of  his  property. 
Dower  is  abolished.  The  husband  is  liable  for  debts  of 


the  w  ifo  contracted  l>efore  marriage  to  the  extent  of 
the  property  he  may  receive  through  her,  but  no  fur- 
ther. 

Connecticut. — Previous  to  the  year  1877,  the  husband 
acquired  a  right  to  the  use  of  all  the  real  estate  of  the 
wife  during  her  life  and  if  he  had  a  child  by  her  and  sur- 
vived her,  then  during  his  own  life  as  tenant  by  curt- 
esy. By  tho  Act  of  May  20th,  1877,  the  rights  of  married 
women  are  materially  enlarged.  Any  woman  married 
after  that  date  retains  her  real  estate  as  if  unmarried. 
She  may  make  contracts,  convey  real  estate,  and  sue  or 
Ik  sued  in  regard  to  any  property  owned  by  her  at  the 
time  of  marriage,  or  afterwards  acquired.  The  estate 
Is  liable  for  her  debts,  and,  jointly  with  her  husband, 
for  debts  contracted  for  joint  benefit  of  both  or  house- 
;nses.  The  separate  earnings  of  a  wife  are  her 
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North  and  Sonth  Dakota. — Married  women  may 
transact  business  in  all  respects  the  same  as  if  unmar- 
ried. Neither  husband  nor  wife  has  any  interest  in  the 
separate  estate  of  the  other.  The  earnings  and  ac- 
cumulations of  the  wife  are  her  separate  property  and 
not  liable  for  the  husband's  debts  nor  even  for  house- 
hold debts  contracted  by  her  as  her  husband's  agent. 
Her  separate  property  is,  however,  liable  for  her  own 
debts,  contracted  before  or  after  marriage,  if  such  debts 
are  contracted  on  her  own  responsibility. 

Delaware.— Married  women,  married  since  1873,  re- 
tain all  real  and  personal  property  held  at  marriage,  or 
since  acquired  from  any  person  other  than  the  husband, 
as  their  separate  estate,  and  not  subject  to  the  disposal 
of  the  husband  or  liable  for  his  debts.  They  may  re- 
ceive wages  for  personal  labor,  sue  or  he  sued  in  res]>ect 
to  their  own  property  as  if  unmarried  ;  and  the  rents, 
Issues,  and  profits  of  their  separate  estate  are  not  con- 
trolled by  the  husband.  The  widow  is  entitled  to  one 
third  dower  of  all  the  lands  and  tenements  whereof  the 
husband  was  seized  at  any  time  during  her  marriage, 
unless  she  shall  have  relinquished  such  right  for  and 
during  the  term  of  her  natural  life.  She  maybe  an 
administratrix,  and  the  husband's  life  maybe  insured 
for  her  benefit  if  premium  does  not  exceed  $160. 

District  of  Col nmbla.— Married  women  may  be. 

aueath,  devise,  or  convey  property  or  interest  therein  in 
lie  same  manner  as  if  unmarried.    Real  or  personal 


property  belonging  to  the  wife  at  marriage  or  after- 
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Florida.— Harried  women  retain  all  real  or  personal 
pro^rtv^wncd  aUna^lage^or  acxm^lred^ thereaf ter.jand 
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•ball  be  free  from  his  debts,  Jie  property  must  be  In- 
ventoried and  recorded  within  six  months  after  mar- 
tlage  or  subsequent  acquirement  of  the  property.  The 
wife  may  sell  and  convey  all  real  estate  inherited  bv  her 
the  same  as  if  she  were  unmarried;  but  her  husband 
must  join  In  nil  sales,  transfers,  and  conveyances  of  her 
property,  both  real  and  personal.  Sh«j  Is  entitled  to 
dower  in  n  life  estate  in  one  thin!  of  all  the  real  estate 
of  which  her  husband  was  seized  and  possessed  at  his 
death  or  at  anv  time  during  his  life,  unless  she  has  re- 
linquished the  same;  also  an  absolute  one  third  of  his 
personalty. 

Georgia*— Manied  women  retain  as  a  separate  estate 
all  property  in  their  jwmsession  at  the  time  of  marriage, 
<>r  Afterwards  acquired  ami  arc  not  liable  for  any  debts, 
defaults,  or  contracts  of  the  husband.  By  consent  of 
her  husband  advertised  for  four  weeks  she  may  become 
a  free  trader,  in  which  event  she  it  liable  the  same  as  if 
unmarried.  The  wife  may  not  bind  her  estate  by  any 
contract  of  suretyship,  el  titer  in  behalf  of  her  husband  or 
any  other  person.  The  widow  takes  dower  in  one  third 

deed  at  his 
land's  death, 


cisely  as  their  hnsbanda;  their  earnings  or  profits  are 
their  own.  A  note  or  indorsement  made  by  a  married 
woman  will  bind  her  property  the  same  ma  if  unmarried. 
Homestead  la  absolute  property  of  widow  and  children, 
and  neither  wife  nor  husband  may  bequeath  more  than 
half  their  property  without  written  consent  of  the 
other.  If  either  die  intestate  and  without  children,  the 
entire  property  goes  to  the  survivor. 

Kentucky. — Married  women  may  hold  real  or  per- 
sonal property  as  a  separate  estate  free  from  the  control 
of  the  husband  or  liability  for  his  debts.  By  |>etltion  to 
the  Circuit  Court,  in  which  the  husband  must  loin,  sho 
may  acquire  the  right  to  transact  business  in  her  own 
name.  Unless  dower  be  barred,  forfeited,  or  relin- 
quished, she  takes  one-third  of  the  real  estate  and  one- 


half  of  the  personal  property, 
Louisiana.— Married  women  may 


hold 


of  all  the  lands  of  which  her  husband  was 
death  ;  and  wife  and  children,  after  the  bus.... 
are  entitled  to  one  year's  support  from  his  property,  all 
other  claims  yielding  to  this. 

Idaho.— All  property,  both  real  and  personal,  owned 
at  marriage  or  afterwards  acquired,  by  either  wife  or 
husband,  remains  a  separate  estate.  All  property  ac- 
quired after  marriage  Isheld  In  common.  Separate  prop- 
erty of  the  wife  should  tie  inventoried  with  the  county 
recorder;  the  hnsljand  has  control  of  It  during 
marriage,  but  cannot  create  alien  or  encumbranee  un- 
less Joined  by  the  wife,  who  is  examined  separately.  If 
the  husband  mismanages,  or  commits  waste,  the  Dis- 
trict Court  may,  on  application  of  the  wife,  appoint  n 
trustee  to  manage  Iter  separate  property.  Upon  the 
death  of  husband  or  wife,  half  the  common  property 
goes  to  survivor;  if  no  direct  descendants,  all  goes  to 
survivor. 

Illinois.— Married  women  may  own  in  their  own  right 
realty  and  personalty,  may  sue  and  lie  sued,  contract 
and  Incur  liabilities,  the  same  as  if  unmarried  ;  but  they 
may  not  enter  into  or  carry  on  any  partnership  business 
without  consent  of  the  husband,  unless  abandoned  by 
him  or  he  is  incapable,  of  giving  assent.  Beyond  the 
necessaries,  the  husband  is  not  liable  for  debts  of  the 
wife,  except  in  cases  where  he  would  bo  Jolntiv  liable  if 
the  marrirge  did  not  exist.  The  estate  of  both  is  liable 
for  family  expenses,  but  the  wife's  separate  earnings 
are  her  own.  A  surviving  wife  or  husband  takes  one 
third  of  all  the  realty  of  the  deceased,  unless  relin- 
quished In  due  form.  The  husband  and  wife  am  put 
upon  the  same  footing  as  to  dower,  and  the  estate  of 
curtesy  is  abolished. 

Indian  a.— Married  women  retain  nil  realty  and  per- 
sonalty owned  by  them  at  marriage,  or  afterwards  ac- 
quired, and  arc  not  liable  for  the  husband's  debts.  The 
husband  is  liable  for  debts  of  the  wife  contracted  before 
marriage  only  to  the  extent  of  the  personal  property  he 
may  receive  from  or  through  her,  or  derive  from  sale 
or  rent  of  her  lands.  Sho  may  sell  personal  property, 
bat  she  may  not  convey  or  encumber  her  real  estate 
unless  the  tiushand  joins.  Suits  against  her  separate 
estate  should  be  brought  in  the  name  of  both.  A  widow 
takes  one  third  of  her  deceased  husband's  real  estate  In 
fee  simple,  free  from  all  demands  of  creditors,  where 
the  estate  does  not  exceed  SlO.noo;  where  the  estate  Is 
over  ftio.ono  and  under  S'jn.ooo.  she  takes  one  fourth  ;nnd 
one  fifth  if  it  exceed*  fJO.niiO,  She  also  takes  one  third 
of  the  personalty  nfter  payment  of  debts,  and  in  all 
cases  takes  81500,  without  accounting,  and  may  occupy 
the  dwelling  and  forty  acres  or  land  for  one  year,  rent 
free. 

Iowa. — Married  women  may  own  in  their  own  right 
real  and  personal  property  acquired  by  descent,  gift,  or 
purchase,  may  sell,  convey,  and  devise  tho  same,  may 
sue  and  be  sued,  make  contracts  ami  buy  goods  In  their 
own  name.  Wife  or  husband  are  not  liable  for  the  debts 
of  the  other  lief  ore  marriage,  or  for  *c|tarate  debts  in- 
curred afterwards.  Tho  wife's  earnings  are  her  own, 
and  her  note  is  good  against  her  own  estate.  Women 
attain  majority  at  eighteen,  or  earlier,  upon  marriage  ; 
a  female  of  fourteen  may  marry.  The  surviving  wife 
or  husband  is  entitled  to  one  third  of  the  real  estate  or 
the  deceased,  rree  from  all  claims  of  creditors.  If  they 
leave  no  children,  survivor  takes  one  half,  parents  tho 
other  half. 

Kansas. — Man  led  women  have  the  same  property 
rights  as  men,  and  may  make  contracts,  carry  on  busi- 
ness, sue  and  be  sued,  and  sell  or  convey  real  estate  pre- 


and  control 

both  real  and  personal  property  owned  at  time  of 
marriage:  all  pnqicrty  or  revenues  of  separate  pro|ierty 
acquired  by  either  husband  or  wife  after  marriage  is 
held  In  common,  and  is  divided  equally  between  them 
at  dissolution  of  the  ma  triage  either  by  death  or  divorce. 
The  wife  may  carry  on  a  separate  business,  but  her  hus- 
band will  be  bound  by  her  contracts,  so  long  ss  the 
community  of  property  exists;  she  cannot  sue  without 
the  concurrence  of  her  husband,  and  she  cannot  bind 
herself  or  her  property  for  his  debts.  There  is  no  right 
of  dower  to  the  wife. 

Maine.— A  married  woman  holds  real  and  personal 
property,  acquired  in  anv  way  except  from  the  husband, 
the  same  as  if  single.  She  may  make  contracts,  sue  and 
be  sued,  and  do  business  in  her  own  name ;  and  her  prop- 
erly may  be  taken  to  satisfy  judgments  against  her. 
Her  property  Is  liable  only  r<tr  her  own  debts.  She  joins 
husband  in  a  deed  selling  his  property  to  relinquish 
dower.  Ho  joins  with  her  In  selling  hers  only  when 
such  t>ro|>erty  comes  rrom  blm.  A  wife,  being  aban- 
doned by  her  husband,  may  be  allowed  to  take  and  use 
his  personal  property.  Dower,  life  estate  in  one  third 
of  all  husband's  real  property  owned  during  coverture; 
one  half  if  no  children.  He  has  same  interest  in  do- 
ceased  wile's  estate. 

Maryland.— Property  acquired  by  a  married  woman 
Is  her  own,  controlled  by  herself,  and  la  free  from  her 
husband's  debts.  She  conveys  by  joint  deed  with  the 
husband,  hut  devises  and  bequeaths  the  same  as  If 
single.  She  may  be  sued  with  her  husband  on  joint 
contracts  made  by  them,  and  the  property  or  both  Is 
equally  liable.  Dower  one  third,  U  they  have  children ; 
{  one  hair,  if  none. 

Massachusetts. — The  property  or  a  married  woman 
is  managed  by  herseir,  and  is  not  liable  for  her  hus- 
band's debts.  Sho  may  make  contracts,  sue  and  be 
sued,  and  do  business  in  her  own  name,  provided  a  cer- 
tificate is  filed  by  her  or  her  husband  In  the  office  of  the 
town  clerk.  Contracts  and  conveyances  between  hus- 
band and  wife  are  not  allowed.  Her  conveyances  of 
real  estate  are  subject  to  husband's  tenancy  by  curtesy. 
A  wife  cannot  make  a  will  affecting  her  husband's  right 
to  one  hair  or  the  persona!  property  or  his  t'-nancy  by 
curtesy  In  her  real  estate,  without  his  written  consent. 
Dower  as  by  common  law. 

Michigan.— Married  women  own  and  control  prop- 
erty the  same  as  if  single.  A  wire  may  do  business  In 
her  own  name  and  make  contracts,  even  with  her  hus- 
band. Met  -eparate  property  is  liable  ror  wrongs  com- 
mitted by  her.  Widow  has  dower,  but  there  is  for  the 
surviving  husband  no  right  or  tenancy  by  curtesy. 

Minnesota.— A  married  woman  holds  property  in  her 
own  name.  She  may  make  contracts,  and  her  property  is 
liable  only  for  her  own  debts.  She  cannot  sell  or  convey 
real  estate  farther  than  a  mortgage  for  purchase-money 
or  a  three  years'  lease,  without  her  husband  joining  her. 
Contract*  between  husband  and  wire  are  void.  The 
surviving  husband  or  wife  keeps  the  homestead  for 
life. 

Mississippi.— A  married  woman  holds  property  ac- 
quired In  any  manner,  and  the  revenues  therefrom,  for 
her  own  use  and  rree  rrom  control  or  liability  of  her 
husband.  She  may  convey  and  encumber  the  same  as  if 
single,  but  husband  joins  in  conveyance.  She  may  de- 
vise and  liequeath.  Ih»ed  rrom  husband  to  wife  is  void 
as  to  creditors  at  time  of  making  it.  A  wife  may  not 
encumlier  her  estate  by  mortgage  or  otherwise  for  her 
husband's  debts;  she  may  do  business  on  her  own  ac- 
count the  same  as  U  single,  and  is  then  liable  for 
contracts,  housekeeping  and  family  expenses, 
oins  her  husband  in  conveyance  of  homestead,  but  not 
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Missoarf. — A  married  woman  controls  her  own  prop- 
erty, and  holds  it  through  a  trustee,  free  from  liability 
for  her  husband's  debts.  She  may  make  contracts,  sign 
notes,  and  do  business  In  her  own  name.  She  may 
make  a  will.  She  joins  her  husband  in  his  conveyance's 
to  release  dower.  Her  dower  is  one  third  for  life  of  all 
lands  owned  by  husband. 

Montana. —A  list  of  married  woman's  propertv  filed 
and  recorded  saves  it  from  being  liable  for  the  hus- 
band's debts, except  necessaries  for  herself  and  children 
under  eighteen.  A  married  woman  mav  become  a  sole 
trader  by  recording  her  intention.  If  *he  invests  more 
than  $10,000  in  business  she  must  make  oath  that  the 
surplus  did  not  cone  from  her  husband.  The  husband 
is  not  liable  for  debts  contracted  by  her  in  business. 
She  Is  also  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  her 
children.  A  surviving  husband  or  wife  takes  one  half 
of  deceased's  proiierty,  ir  no  children ;  one  third  if  there 
are. 

Nebraska.— A  married  woman  holds  her  separate 

Jironerty  free  from  the  disposal  of  her  husband  and 
rom  liability  for  his  debts.  She  may  bargain,  sell, 
make  contracts,  do  business,  sue  and  be  sued,  all  bo  far 
as  her  separate  estate  may  warrant ;  but  she  cannot  be- 
come surety  for  another,  lot  even  bciugaltowed  to  bind 
herself  for  her  husband's  debts.  I*roj»erty  coming  to 
the  wife  from  the  husband  is  not  privileged  as  her 
separate  property.  Power,  use  for  life  of  one  third  of 
real  estate  owned  by  husband  during  coverture. 

Nevada — The  separate  property  of  a  married  woman 
whic  h  is  controlled  by  herself  is  such  as  she  mav  have 
owned  before  marriage  or  acqnlred  afterwards  bvgift, 
devise,  or  descent.  All  property  acquired  otherwise,  by 
either  husband  or  wife,  is  common  property,  and  under 
the  absolute  control  of  the  husband,  (in  the  death  of 
the  husband  the  widow  receives  oue  half  of  the  common 


lampshlre.— A  married  woman  holds  property 
owned  before  marriage  or  acquired  afterwards,  except 
what  may  come  from  the  husband,  for  her  own  use. 
She  may  sell,  convey  and  encumber,  devise  and  be- 
queath, do  business,  give  notes,  sue  and  be  sued.  Her 
contracts  are  binding,  excepting  that  there  can  be  no 
contracts  or  conveyances  between  husband  and  wire, 
nor  can  the  wife  become  security  for  her  husband. 
Wife  Is  entitled  to  dower. 

New  Jersey.— The  propertv  owned  before  marriage, 
and  such  as  t-he  may  acquire  afterwards  by  gift,  descent, 
or  bequest,  is  the  sole  propertv  of  a  married  woman  and 
Is  not  liable  for  the  husband's  debts.  She  mav  make 
contracts,  but  cann  t  sell  or  encumber  her  real  estate 
without  consent  of  bil<d.and.  She  c  annot  indorse  notes 
or  become  security.  She  joins  husband  In  his  convey- 
ances and  mortgages.   Dower  and  curtesy. 

New  Mexico. — The  separate  property  of  a  married 
woman  Is  what  she  owned  previous  to  marriace,  or  what 
■he  may  inherit.  All  that  she  acquires  afterwards,  ami 
the  revenues  of  her  separate  estate,  go  into  the  common 
property.  The  husband  has  control  and  management 
of  her  separate  estate  and  the  common  property.  There 
is  no  dower,  hut  on  decease  of  a  husband  the  wife's 
private  pro|>erty  Is  first  deducted  ;  then  she  receives 
one  half  of  the  common  property,  after  all  debts  are 
paid.  If  there  be  no  children  she'  has  a  right  to  all  the 
common  proi>erty. 

New  York.— Married  women  mav  have  real  anditcr- 
sonal  property,  buy  and  sell,  and  do  business  In  their 
own  names.  A  married  woman  is  liable  for  debts  con- 
tracted in  her  own  trade  or  business,  or  when  an  agree- 
ment or  contract  has  been  made  for  the  benefit  of  her 
separate  property,  when,  bv  the  terms  of  such  Instru- 
ment, her  separate  property  Is  to  be  c  harged  with  the 
liability.  Dower. 

North  Carolina.— A  married  woman's  separate  prop- 
erty is  not  liable  for  her  husband's  debts.  She  may 
devise  and  bequeath,  but  must  have  husband's  consent 
to  convey.  I'nlcss  she  be  a  free  trader,  she  can  make 
no  contract  other  than  for  personal  or  familv  necessi- 
ties or  for  payment  of  ante  nuptial  debts,  without  the 
consent  of  her  husband.  She  becomes  a  free  trader,  the 
husband  assenting,  by  filing  her  intention.  Common 
law  dower  and  one  year's  subsistence. 

Ohio.—  The  property  of  a  married  woman  Is  not  liable 
for  her  husband's  ciebts ;  beyond  a  three  >  ears'  lease  or 
a  contract  for  the  improvement  of  her  real  estate,  she 
cannot  sell  or  encumber  it  without  the  consent  of  her 
husband.  If  a  married  woman  engages  in  trade,  her 
separate  property  is  liable  for  the  debts  she  may  then 
contract,  and  she  may  sue  and  lie  sued  the  same  as  if 
A  deserted  wile  must  procure  an  order  from 


court,  by  which  she  shall  have  all  property  rights  aa  a 
femme  sole.  Dower  In  all  real  estate  owned  by  husband 
during  coverture. 

Oklahoma.— Neither  husband  nor  wife  has  any  inter, 
est  in  the  property  of  the  other.  Either  may  enter  into 
any  engagement  or  transaction  with  the  other,  or  with 
any  other  person,  respecting  property  which  either 
might,  if  married,  subject,  between  them,  to  rules  which 
centred  the  ac  tions  of  persons  occupying  confidential 
relations.  The  wife  may.  without  consent  of  husband, 
convey  her  separate  property.  Woman  retains  the  same 
legal  existence  and  personality  after  marriage  as  before, 
and  receives  the  same  protection  of  her  rights  as  docs 
her  husband.  She  may  hold  and  transfer  real  and  per- 
sonal propertv ;  mav  unv  and  aed  goods,  give  notes  or 
other  obligations,  and  sue  and  be  sued,  same  as  if  un 
married. 

Oregon.— A  married  woman  holds  her  property  free 
from  the  control  or  debts  of  her  husband.  She  may 
make  contracts,  buy  and  sell,  and  give  notes,  and  her 
own  property  will  be  liable.  The  husband  joins  in  her 
conveyances.  She  mav  make  a  will,  but  It  must  not 
interfere  with  her  husband's  rights  of  curtesy. 

I'ennsylvanla.— The  property  of  a  married  woman  Is 
held  as  her  separate  estate, but  is  chargeable  for  family 
necessaries  ordered  by  her.  A  w  ife  cannot  make  a  con- 
tract or  conveyance  without  her  husband  joining  her. 
Ity  obtaining  leave  from  the  court  she  may  have  the 
lienefit  of  her  own  earnings.  She  mav  make  a  will, 
saving  the  husband'B  right  by  curtc-sy.  She  may  deposit 
money  in  hank  and  write  clun  ks  against  it  in  her  own 
name.  Dower,  one  third  of  all  real  estate  owned  by 
husband  during  coverture. 

Rhode  Island. — A  married  woman's  property  is  held 
by  trustees  for  her  separate  use  free  from  her  husband's 
debts.  She  cannot  make  contracts  or  do  business.  She 
mav  make  a  w  ill  subject  to  husband's  right  by  curtesy. 

South  Carolina.— The  property  of  a  married  woman 
cannot  be  seized  for  her  husband's  debts.  A  married 
woman  c  an  bequeath,  devise, ami  encumber  her  separate 
property.  She  can  buy  in  her  own  name,  and  have  con- 
veyance's  made  to  her,*  and  make  contracts,  the  same  as 
if  she  were  single.  A  gift  from  husband  to  wife  is  not 
good  against  a  creditor  s  claim.   Dower  rights. 

Tennessee. — A  married  woman  hasher  separate  prop- 
erty free  from  the  husband's  control  and  from  liability 
for" his  debts.  She  may  enciimlier,  convev,  or  devi«o  her 
separate  propertv  without  being  joined  by  hew  husband 
in  the  deed.  Widow  has  dower  in  one  third  of  husband's 
real  estate,  and  a  child's  share  in  his  personalty.  The 
husband  dying  Intestate,  leaving  no  heirs,  the  wife  in- 
herits all  his  property. 

Texas.— The  property  owned  by  husband  or  wife  be- 
fore marriage,  and  what  either  may  acquire  afterwards, 
by  gift,  dc  \  ise,  or  descent,  is  community  property.  The 
husband  controls  the  common  property  and  the  wife's 
separate  estate.  The  common  property  is  liable  for  the 
debts  of  either,  and  the  husband  may  dispose  of  it.  At 
the  death  of  either,  the  survivor  takes  one  half  and  the 
children  the  other  half  of  tho  common  property.  The 
husband  joins  w  ife  in  conveyance  of  her  separate  pro|>- 
erty.  Sho  joins  him  in  conveyance  of  homestead.  A 
married  woman  cannot  do  business  in  her  own  name, 
but  she  mav  become  security  for  her  husband  by  mort- 
gaging her 'separate  estate. 

Utah.— A  married  woman's  separate  property  is  held, 
managed,  controlled,  and  disposed  of  by  herself.  A  wife 
mav  carry'  on  business,  sue  and  be  sued,  give  notes  and 
make  contracts  the  same  as  if  single. 

Vermont.— Tho  property  of  n  married  woman  is  held 
separate,  and  is  not  liable  for  her  husband's  debts.  In 


onvevanee  of  the  wire's  real  estate  the  husband 
mill  in  deed.    A  married  woman  may  make  a  will. 
Widow  has  dower  in  one  third  the  real  estate  of  which 


the  husband  died  seized. 

Virginia.  —  A  married  woman  holds  the  property 
owned  by  her  previous  to  marriage,  and  what  she  may 
afterwards  acquire,  as  sole  trader,  free  from  the  control 
of  her  husband,  and  from  liability  for  his  debts.  She 
may  make  a  w  ill  subject  to  husband's  rights  by  curtesy. 
Common  law  dower. 

Vv'eat  Virginia.— The  property  of  a  married  woman, 
however  acquired,  except  from  the  husband,  is  held  for 
her  sole  and  separate  use.  Husband  must  join  in  con- 
veyances of  real  estate.  Dower. 

Washing-ton.— The  property  owned  before  marriage 
bv  husband  or  wife,  and  all  acquired  afterwards  by 
gift,  devise,  or  descent  to  either,  is  separate  property. 
All  otherwise  acquired  ia  common  property,  subject  to 
control  of  the  huaband.  He  also  controls  the  i 
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property  of  the  wife,  but  cannot  soli  or  convey  It  with- 
out her  jolnlnp  In  the  deed.  To  save  the  separate  prop- 
erty of  the  wtfo  from  attachment  for  husband's  debts, 
there  must  be  an  inventory  of  it  on  record. 
Wisconsin.-  A  married  woman  hasall  property  rights 
the  same  as  if  single.  She  may  buy  and  sell,  lend  and 
borrow,  make  conveyances,  and  have  real  estate  con- 
veyed to  her,  and  all  such  business  may  be  transacted 
between  her  and  her  husband  as  between  strangers. 
She  may  sue  alone,  but  in  being  sued  she  uiust  he  Joined 
to  husband.  Power,  life  interest  in  one  third  of  all 
husband's  realty  held  during  the  marriage.  Husband 
has  wife's  realty  for  life. 

Wyoming.— A  married  woman  may  carry  on  busi- 
ness, make  contracts,  keep  her  own  earnings,  hold 
property,  real  or  personal,  receive  the  rents  in  her  own 
name,  siieand  be  sued,  make  a  will,  free  from  any  con- 
trol or  Interference  of  her  husband,  the  same  as  If  she 
were  single.  Her  property  Is  not  liable  for  the  debt*  of 
her  husband.  Women  in  this  State  have  the  right  to 
vote  and  hold  office. 

Canada.— In  the  provinces  of  the  Dominion,  gener- 
ally, a  married  woman  holds  all  her  property  and 
earnings,  free  from  the  control  of  her  husband.  It  Is 
liable  for  her  debts  before  marriage,  and  her  busltand 
is  not.  She  may  manage  itand  bequeath  it.  She  is  en- 
titled to  dower,  but  there  is  no  tenancy  by  curtesy.  In 
the  province  of  Quetrec  the  law  is  modilted  by  the 
French  law.  There  all  the  personal  property  and  gains 
of  both  parties  are  put  together,  ami  form  the  com- 
munity property,  which  the  husband  administers.  Kach 
can  bequeath  only  his  or  her  interest,  and  the  heirs  of 
cb  Inherit  the  interest  of  each. 


THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

The  constitution  of  Great  Britain,  unlike 
that  of  the  United  States  or  France,  is  largely 
unwritten.  Customs,  institutions,  and  usages 
which  hare  prevailed  so  long  that  they  are 
recognized  to  be  Winding,  constitute,  in  great 
measure,  the  principles  of  government.  What 
is  written  is  expressed  in  no  one  instrument 
and  is  the  product  of  no  single  period.  Agree- 
ments between  sovereign  and  subjects,  acts  of 
Parliament  enacted  at  various  times  through 
hundreds  of  years,  embody  the  nation's  written 
law.  The  Magna  Charta  of  1215  and  the 
Bill  of  Right* Of  1089  alike  contribute  a  share 
to  the  British  Constitution. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  House 
of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
latter  however,  made  up  of  representatives  of 
the  people,  is  the  sovereign  power  in  English 
government.  The  House  of  Lords  has  equal 
share  in  law  making.  But  should  the  House 
of  Commons  desire  the  passage  of  some  act 
affecting  the  organic  law,  that  is,  the  constitu- 
tion, it  is  legally  able  to  compel  the  Lords  to 
do  its  will.  For  should  they  refuse  to  accept 
such  legislation  the  Commons  may  have  the 
Crown  appoint  to  the  House  of  Lords  enough 
new  members  who  are  in  favor  of  the  proposed 
law  to  insure  its  passage.  This  method  of 
packing  the  House  of  Lords  is  not  now  em- 
ployed, for  rather  than  submit  to  it  the  mem- 
bers prefer  to  acquiesce  in  the  legislation 
demanded.  Thus  the  Commons  have  power 
at  any  time  to  revise  or  amend  the  constitution. 
And  in  fact,  whatever  the  measure,  provided 
it  has  been  approved  by  the  people  at  the 


general  election  of  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  no  case  does  the  House  of  Lords 
reject  it.  Nevertheless  the  House  of  Lords 
is  very  useful  and  powerful  as  a  check  upon 
hasty  or  ill  considered  legislation. 

The  term  of  Parliament  is  seven  years.  It 
is  required  by  law  to  meet  every  three  years, 
but,  since  the  practice  is  to  vote  money  for  the 
government  for  a  year  only,  it  meets  annually, 
the  session  lasting  from  the  middle  of  February 
until  about  the  end  of  August.  The  sovereign 
summons  each  session  about  thirty-five  days 
before  its  opening.  The  session  is  terminated 
by  a  prorogation  issued  by  the  Crown,  while 
Parliament  is  dissolved  either  by  expiration  of 
the  term  or  by  the  sovereign,  acting  upon  the 
advice  of  his  ministry.  As  no  Parliament  has 
lasted  Beven  years,  the  latter  is  the  method  em- 
ployed. The  existence  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  terminated  by  the  dissolution,  which, 
however,  does  not  affect  the  Lords,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Scottish  peers,  who  are  elected  for 
the  term  only.  Parliament  is  not  now,  as 
formerly,  dissolved  by  the  death  of  the  sov- 
ereign. 

The  House  of  Lords  is  made  up  of  peers  who 
hold  their  seats  (1)  by  hereditary  right.  This 
class,  by  far  the  largest,  consists  of  those  peers 
whose  ancestors  were  summoned  by  the  sov- 
ereign to  sit  in  Parliament  subsequent  to  1295, 
or  who  have  themselves  received  a  patent  of 
nobility.  The  peers  are  meml>ers  also  (2)  by 
appointment  of  the  sovereign  — these  are  four 
judicial  memlwrs  called  Lords  of  Appeal  in 
Ordinary;  (-1)  by  virtue  of  office  —  English 
Bishops;  (4)  by  election  for  life — Irish  Peers; 
(5)  by  election  for  the  term  of  Parliament- 
Scottish  Peers. 

In  1904  the  «'  roll "  had  504  names. 

The  House  of  Commons  consists  of  671. 
members, — 195 chOMQ  in  England,  103  in  Ire- 
hind,  and  72  in  Scotland.  The  members  repre- 
sent three  classes  of  constituencies  —  counties, 
towns,  and  universities.  Members  are  distril>- 
uted  according  to  population.  Generally 
speaking,  the  rule  is  that  an  election  district 
shall  have  54,000  inhabitants,  but  the  excep- 
tions are  that  towns  of  more  than  15,000  and 
I  less  than  50,000  may  send  one  member,  and 
those  of  50,000  and  leu  than  1 05,000  may 
send  two  members,  and  that  some  of  the 
universities  may  send  meml>ers  though  they 
have  small  constituencies.  The  counties  send 
377  members,  the  towns  or  Parliamentary 
boroughs  284,  the  universities  9.  In  counties, 
|  and  boroughs  with  county  privileges,  property 
qualifications  exist  for  voters,  and  about  one 
sixth  the  population  are  voters  as  compared 
with  one  fifth  in  United  States. 

By  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  the  number  of 
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English  county  constituencies  was  increased 
from  52  to  82 ;  56  boroughs,  containing  a 
population  of  less  than  2,000  each,  were  totally 
disfranchised,  and  31  other  boroughs,  of  less 
than  4,000  each,  were  required  to  send  one  rep- 
resentative instead  of  two.  On  the  other  hand, 
22  new  boroughs  acquired  the  right  to  return 
two  members,  and  24  to  return  one  member. 
In  Scotland  the  town  members  were  increased 
from  15  to  23 — making  53  in  all,  while  the 
Irish  representatives  were  increased  from  100 
to  103. 

All  financial  measures  must  have  their  origin 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  constitution 
places  no  limit  on  its  powers  but  no  one  Parlia- 
ment can  bind  its  successors. 

The  administration  of  the  government  is 
vested  nominally  in  the  Crown,  but  a  committee 
of  ministers  constitute  the  real  executive 
department.  This  Cabinet  is  formed  from 
the  party  which  has  the  majority  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  After  an  election  the  king  asks 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  majority  party 
in  the  House  to  accept  the  premiership.  If  he 
accepts,  as  is  usual,  after  consulting  with  the 
other  party  leaders  he  chooses,  from  among 
those  members  of  Parliament  of  his  own  polit- 
ical  party,  his  colleagues  who  are  to  assist  him 
in  the  government,  and  they  are  appointed  by 
the  sovereign.  Thus  the  administration  be- 
comes that  of  the  majority  party  of  the  nation. 
Should  the  ministry  be  defeated  in  the  House 
on  any  measure  of  importance  or  should  the 
Commons  vote  lack  of  confidence  in  them  they 
resign  at  once  and  a  new  cabinet  is  formed. 
Each  minister  is  the  head  of  an  executive  de- 
partment. Among  the  powers  of  the  Crown, 
exercised  through  the  ministry,  are  the  nego- 
tiation of  treaties,  declaration  of  war,  admin- 
istration of  foreign  affairs,  and  the  appointment 
of  diplomatic  officers. 

The  number  of  Cabinet  officers  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  importance  of  the  issues  before  the 
government.  In  the  following  list  the  first 
eleven  are  always  members  of  the  Cabinet: — 

1.  Prime  Minister  and  (usually)  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury. 

2.  Lord  Hir/h  Chancellor. 

3.  Lord  Pricy  Seal. 

4.  Lord  President  of  the  Council  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Hoard  of  Education. 

5.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchnjuer. 

6.  Secretary  o  f  State  for  Home  A  ffairs. 

7.  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  A  [fairs. 
X.  Secretary  of  State  for  The  Colonies. 

9.  Secretary  of  Slate  for  India. 

10.  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

11.  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
IS.  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland. 


IS.  President  of  Local  Government 
14.  President  of  Board  of  Trade, 
lo.  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland. 

10.  Secretary  for  Scotland. 

17.  President  of  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries. 

18.  Postmaster  General. 

Lornl  Government.— Engtantl  and  Wales.— \n  each 
county  the  Crown  is  represented  by  a  Lord  Lieutenant, 
who  In  generally  also  cu*tos  rotulorum,  or  keeper  of  the 
records.  He  usually  nominate*  person*  whom  he  con- 
siders fit  and  projter  person*  to  ho  justice*  of  the  peace 
for  his  rountv,  to  he  appointed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
His  duties,  however,  are  almost  nominal.  There  Is  also 
a  sheriff,  who  represents  the  executive  of  the  Crown,  an 
under-sheriff,  a  clerk  of  the  peace,  coroners,  who  are 
appointed  and  paid  by  the  County  Councils,  and  other 
officers.  The  licensing  of  persons  to  sell  intoxicating 
liquors,  and  tho  administration  of  the  criminal  law- 
except  that  which  deals  with  some  of  the  graver  of- 
fenses—is  in  the  hamls  of  the  magistrates.  For  the 
purposes  of  local  government,  F.ngland  and  Wales  are 
divided  into  sixty-two  administrative  counties,  includ- 
ing tho  county  of  Ixuidon,  which  differ  slightly  in  area 
from  the  geographical  counties. 

For  each  administrative  county  there  is  a  popularly- 
elected  Council,  called  a  County  Council,  who  co-opt  a 
prescribed  number  of  aldermen,  either  from  their  own 
(wxlyot'  from  outside  it.  Aldermen  are  elected  for  six 
years,  half  of  them  retiring  every  third  year.  A 
councilor  is  elected  for  three  years.  The  juris- 
diction of  the  County  Councils  extend  to  (1)  making  of 
county  and  police  rates;  (.' 1  borrowing  money ;  (3)  super- 
vision of  county  treasurer;  (-1)  management  of  county 
halls  and  other  buildin  s;  (6)  licensing  of  houses  for 
music  and  dancing,  and  of  race  courses ;  (fi)  maintenance 
and  management  of  pauper  lunatic  asylums;  (7) main 
tcnanco  of  reformatory  and  industrial  schools :  (8)  man- 
agement of  bridges  and  main  roads;  (9)  regulation  of 
fees  of  inspectors,  analysts,  and  other  officers;  (10)con- 
tmtof  olllcerspaidoutof  the  county  rate;  (U)coroner'a 
salary,  fee*,  and  district;  (12)  Parliamentary  polling 
districts  and  registration ;  (13)  contagious  diseases  of 
animals,  and  various  other  matter*.  Thocontrolof  the 
county  police  is  vested  in  a  standing  Joint  committee, 
composed  of  an  equal  number  or  magistrates  and 
members  of  the  County  Council.  The  London  police 
are,  however,  under  the  control  of  the  Homo  Secre- 
tary. 

The  administrative  counties,  with  the  exception  of 
tho  County  of  London,  are  subdivided  into  "County 
Districts,"  which  are  either  Urban  or  Rural,  aa  the 
case  may  lie.  Generally  speaking,  an  urban  district 
comprises  a  town  or  a  small  area  more  or  less  closely 
populated,  and  a  rural  district  t.ikes  in  several  country 
parishes.  Women  may  be  elected  to  District  Councils, 
but  may  not  sit  on  County  Councils ;  and  the  chairman 
of  a  District  Council  is,  unless  a  woman,  a  magistrate 
for  the  county  by  virtue  of  his  office.  The  District 
Councils  administer  tho  Public  Health  and  Highway 
Acts,  ami  also  exercise  some  powers  formerly  exercised 
bv  tho  justices  out  of  session. 

"in  every  civil  parish  in  a  "  rural  district"  there  is  a 
Parish  .Meeting,  at  which  every  parochial  elector  may 
attenil  and  vote.  In  such  parishes  of  over  300  inhabit- 
ants there  is  in  addition  a  Parish  Council.  To  these 
latter  bodies  have  been  transferred  all  tho  civil  power* 
of  the  old  Vestries,  includi  .g  the  election  of  overseers, 
and  In  addition  very  considerable  powers  over  charities, 
allotments,  and  other  public  matters.  Where  there  is 
no  Parish  Council  some  of  these  powers,  including  the 
appointment  of  tho  overseers,  are  exercised  by  the 
Parish  Meeting.  Urban  District  Councils  can,  by  peti- 
tioning the  Local  Government  Board— which  la  the 
supreme  I^ocal  Government  authority— obtain  part  or 
all  of  the  lowers  of  a  Parish  Council.  Only  Parish 
Meetings  mav  have  power  to  adopt  the  Public  Libraries 
Acts,  the  Bath*  and  Washlmnse*  Acts,  the  Lighting  and 
Watching  Acts,  the  Burials  Acts,  and  the  Public  Iro- 

'T'nder  "luA.ondon  Government  Act  of  1899  the  whole 
of  the  administrative  county  of  London,  exclusive  of 
tho  city,  has  been  divided  into  boroughs  28  in  number, 
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each  with  *  mayor,  councilors  and  aldermen.  The  first 
election  was  held  on  November  1, 1900,  and  tho  Borough 
Councllshave,with»omeadditions  and  some  limitations, 
taken  over  the  power*  ami  duties,  pro|ierty  and  liabili- 
ties of  the  vestries,  which  ccjwJ  to  exist  on  the  first 
(lay  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  councils. 

In  all  the  great  towns,  Including " county  boroughs," 
local  business  is  administered  by  a  municipal  Corpora- 
tion, winch  derives  Its  authority  from  a  charter  grunted 
bv  tho  Crown.  In  1*15 the  municipalities  of  thecountry 
were  completely  reorganized.  A  municipal  Corporation 
consKtsof  the  ina\or,aldormen,and  burgesses,  and  acts 
through  a  Council  elected  by  the  burgess* — practically 
by  the  rate  pax  ers.  Tho  councilors  serve  for  three 
years,  one  third  retiring  annually;  the  aldermen  are 
elected  by  the  Council,  and  the  mayor,  who  serves  for 
one  year,  also  by  the  Council.  A  municipal  Corporation 
has  practically  all  tho  powers  of  an  urban  district  coun- 
cil, In  adilitlo*n  to  tho  privilege  of  electing  a  uiu\or  ami 
corporation,  and  In  some  cases  municipal  boroughs 
have  a  separate  commission  of  the  peace  and  maintain 
their  own  police  force. 

Scotland— By  the  Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act, 
1891,  a  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland  was  con. 
stituted,  its  President  being  the  Secretary  for  Scotland. 
The  Local  Government  Act,  which  was  passed  for  Scot- 
land in  18*3,  followed  in  its  main  outlines  the  English 
Act  of  the  previous  year.  The  powers  of  local  adminis- 
tration in  counties  formerly  exercised  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Supply  and  Road  Trustees,  were  either  wholly 
or  in  part  transferred  to  tho  new  Councils,  which  took 
over  their  duties  and  responsibilities  in  181*0.  The  Act 
of  1«H  provided  that  a  l'arish  Council  should  be  estab- 
lished in  every  parish  to  take  tho  place  of  tho  Parochial 
Hoards,  and  to  exercise  powers  similar  to  those  of  tho 
Parish  councils  in  Kngland.  Such  towns,  having  over 
l.sno  inhabitants,  may  be  constituted  urban  sanitary 
districts. 

The  I  sir  of  Man  and  the  Channel  ItlandM  are  not  bound 
by  Acts  of  the  Im|>erlal  Parliament  unless  specially 
mentioned.  The  Isle  of  Man  is  administered  In  accord- 
ance with  Its  own  laws  by  the  Court  of  Tynwald,  con- 
sisting of  the  Governor,  appointed  by  the  crown;  the 
Council  for  public  affairs,  eom|w»sed  chiefly  of  ecclesl- 
astical  and  judicial  dignitaries  appointed  by  the  Crown, 
and  the  House  of  Ke>s,a  representative  assembly  of  24 
members  chosen  on  a  property  qualification  for  seven 
years  by  the  six  "  sheadings  "  or  local  subdivisions,  and 
the  four  municipalities.  The  Channel  Islands  are  ad- 
ministered according  to  their  own  laws  and  customs, 
each  by  a  Lieutenant  Governor,  with  judicial  and  other 
functionaries,  and  a  "  States  '*  Assembly,  partly  elec- 
tive. Jersey  has  a  separate  legal  existence ;  Guernsey, 
Alderney,  and  Sark  havea  Lieutenantliovcrnorin  com- 
mon, but  otherwise  their  governments  are  separate. 

Justice.    '  '         "      •"• — The  principal  courts 

having  criminal  jurisdiction  are  the  petty  sessional 
courts,  the  general  or  quarter  sessions,  the  courts  of 
oyer  and  terminer  and  jail  delivery,  more  popularly 
know  as  "assizes,"  and  the  Central  Criminal  Court. 
Two  or  more  justices  of  the  peace  sitting  in  a  petty 
sessional  courthouse,  the  Lord  Mayor  or  any  alderman 
of  the  City  of  London,  or  any  metropolitan  or  borough 
police  magistrate  or  other  stipendiary  magistrate  sitting 
In  a  courthouse,  constitute  a  petty  sessional  court. 
The  eourts  of  quarter  sessions  are  held  four  times  a 
vear  bv  the  justices  of  the  county.  Similar  courts  can 
beheld  at  other  times,  and  are  then  called  "  general 
sessions."  Two  justices  constitute  a  court,  bnt  usually 
a  larger  number  attend.  Certain  boroughs  have  a  court 
of  quarter  sessions,  with  similar  jurisdiction  to  the 
county  justices  in  quarter  sessions  assembled.  In  which 
the  recorder  or  the  borough  is  the  judge.  The  assize 
courts  are  held  four  times  a  year  in  various  towns 
throiighoutthe  country  by  "  commissioners  M  nominated 
by  the  Crown.  These  commissioners  are  generally 
judges  of  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  of  the  High  Court 
of  Justice,  but  sometimes  Queen's  Counsel  of  good 
standing  are  appointed.  The  trial  takes  place  before  a 
single  commissioner.  The  Central  Criminal  Court  is 
the  conrt  of  oyer  and  terminer  and  jail  delivery  for  the 
City  of  London  and  a  large  surrounding  district.  The 
sessions  of  this  court  are  held  at  least  twelve  times  a 
year,  and  more  often,  if  necessary.  The  Recorder  and 
the  Common  Sergeant,  and,  if  the  number  of  the  pris- 
oners makes  it  necessary,  the  judge  of  the  Citv  of 
London  Court,  sit  on  tho  first  two  days,  after  which 
they  are  joined  by  the  judges  of  the  High  Court  on  the 
rota,  for  whom  the  more  serious  cases  are  reserved.  A 


petty  sessional  conrt  deals  summarily  with  minor 
offenses.  Cases  of  a  mora  serious  nature  are  usually 
Investigated  by  a  petty  sessional  court  before  being 
tried  at  the  sessions  or  the  assizes.  To  every  session, 
assize,  and  to  every  sitting  of  the  Central  Criminal 
Court,  the  sheriff  cites  21  of  tho  chief  Inhabitants  of  the 
district,  of  whom  not  less  than  12  and  not  more  than 
23  are  sworn  aud  constitute  a  grand  jury'-  The  grand 
jury  examines  tho  bill  of  Indictment  against  the 
accused  person,  bears  the  evidence  of  witnesses  for 
the  prosecution,  and  if  they  thluk  A  prima  facie  case 
for  trial  is  made  out  they  Indorse  the  bill  "a  true  bill." 
All  criminal  trials,  except  those  which  come  before  a 
court  of  summary  jurisdiction,  take  place  before  a 
judge  and  a  |ietty  Jury  of  twelve  men.  Except  on  some 
highly  technical  point  of  procedure  there  is  no  appeal 
in  criminal  cases.  No  man  can  be  tried  again  for  the 
same  ciini)  after  a  petty  jury  baa  found  him  "not 
guilty."  On  a  conviction  the  judge  can,  If  he  think  tit, 
reserve  a  question  of  law  (but  not  of  fact)  for  the  Court 
for  Crown  Cases  Reserved.  This  Court  is  formed  by 
five  or  more  judges  of  the  High  Court,  and  can  reverse, 
amend,  or  affirm  the  judgment.  The  only  other  method 
or  securing  the  revision  of  a  sentence  fa  by  the  royal 
prerogative,  exercised  on  the  advice  of  the  Home  Sec- 
retary, by  whl«  h  a  sentence  can  be  modified  or  annulled. 
Nominally  all  the  judges  are  appointed  by  the  King, 
but  in  practice  the  Lord  Chancellor  (who  is  a  Cabinet 
minister,  ex  officio  president  of  tho  House  of  Lords, 
and  goes  out  w  ith  the  ministry)  and  tho  Lord  Chief 
Justice  are  appointed  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  and  all  the  other  judges  on  the  recom- 
mendation or  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

Scotland. — The  High  Court  or  Justiciary  Is  the  su- 
preme criminal  court  in  Scotland.  It  consists  or  all  tho 
judges  or  tho  Court  or  Session,  and  Bits  more  or  less 
frequently  as  the  number  or  cases  before  it  may 
require,  In  Kdlnburgh  or  In  the  circuit  towns.  One 
judge  can,  and  usually  does,  try  cases,  but  two  or  more 
preside  In  cases  of  difficulty  or  Importance.  It  is  the 
only  competent  court  in  eases  of  treason,  murder,  rob- 
bery, rape,  tire-raising,  deforcement  or  messengers,  and 
generally  in  all  cases  in  which  a  higher  punishment 
than  imprisonment  is  by  statute  directed  to  be  inflicted ; 
and  it  has  moreover  an  iuhereut  jurisdiction  to  punish 
all  criminal  acts,  both  those  already  established  by 
common  law  or  statute,  and  such  as  have  never  previ- 
ously come  before  the  courts  and  are  not  within  any 
statute. 

The  sheriff  of  each  connty  is  the  proper  criminal 
judge  In  all  crimes  occurring  within  tho  county  which 
Infer  only  an  arbitrary  punishment,  and  if  the  case  la 
tried  with  a  Jury  the  High  Court  has  no  power  or  review 
on  the  merit-.  Even  in  cases  Indicted  to  the  High  Court 
tho  accused  Is,  under  tho  Criminal  Procedure(Seotland) 
Act  or  1S87,  regularly  asked  to  plead  in  the  sheriff  court, 
and  minor  objections  to  the  Indictment  can  be  wholly 
or  in  part  disposed  or  there.  Borough  magistrates  and 
justices  of  the  peace  have  jnrisdicilon  in  petty  cases 
occurring  within  the  burgh  or  county,  and  in  a  number 
or  minor  offenses  under  various  statutes. 

Ireland.— In  Ireland  persons  charged  with  crime  are 
first  brought  before  the  petty  sessions  conrt,  which 
must  consist  or  at  least  two  ordinary  justices  or  the 
peace,  one  or  whom  may  tie  a  stipendiary— commonly 
called  a  resident  magistrate.  Then  ir  the  charge  bo 
trifling  it  may  be  disposed  of,  the  prisoner,  if  convicted, 
having  a  right  or  appeal  to  the  quarter  sessions  or 
recorder's  court  (according  as  it  is  In  a  borough  or  in 
the  county),  provided  ho  Is  fined  more  than  twenty 
-  1 1  Ml  ii  -  or  sentenced  to  a  longer  Imprisonment  than 
one  month  (Petty  Sessions  Act,  sec.  24).  If  tho  charge 
be  or  a  more  serious  character  it  must  either  !*»  dis- 
missed or  sent  tor  trial  to  the  quarter  sessions  or 
recorder's  court,  or  to  the  assizes,  as  in  Kngland.  There 
Is  this  difference,  however,  between  quarter  sessions  iu 
Ireland  and  In  England:  In  Kngland  they  are  presided 
over  by  an  unpaid  chairman,  who  need  not  be  a  lawyer, 
and  who  is  elected  by  his  fellow  justices  of  tho  peace 
for  the  county  ;  while  in  Ireland  they  are  presided  over 
bv  a  paid  official,  who  must  be  a  barrister,  whose  de- 
cision on  points  of  law  hinds  the  conrt,  who  is  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  and  who  is  also  judge  of  the  civil  bill 
court  or  the  county,  which  corresponds  to  the  English 
county  court.  The  assizes  are  presided  over  by  one  of 
the  common  law  judges  or  the  High  Court  or  Justice. 
In  the  quarter  sessions,  recorders  court,  and  assizes 
the  trial  is  by  jury  in  all  cases  save  appeals  from  petty 
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THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


COCXTRIK8. 

Area  In 

Square  Miles. 

How  Acquired  by  England. 

Date. 

 5 

Population. 

50.839 
7.470 
29.785 
32.583 
302 

80.806.777 
1,721.066 
4.471.957 
4.456.546 
150,599 

12*2 
1603 
1172 

120.979 

41.606.945 

COLONIES  AND  DEPENDENCIES. 


Ecbopi : 
tilhraltar- . 
Malta,  etc. 


Asia: 

India  (Including  Uuruiah) 

Ceylnn  

Cyprus  

Aden  and  Socotra  

Straits  Settleinenta  

Hone  Konir  

Labuan  

British  North  Borneo...  . 


Africa: 

Capo  Colony  

Natal  and  Zululaud 

St.  Helena  

Ascension  

Sierra  Leone  

Nigeria  

(told  Coast  


Lagos  

(tamhla  

Mauritius,  etc  

Hriti-h  South  ami  K.ii-t  Afru-u 

Transvaal  

Orance  hi ver  Colony  


AVtKKII  a  : 

Ontario  and  Quebec  

New  Brunswick  

Nova  Scotia  

Manitoba  

British  Columbia,  etc  

Alberta.  Sask...  and  N.  W.  T'y's 

Prince  Edwaid  Island  

New  'fotindland  

British  liuiana  

British  Honduras  

Jamaica  

Trinidad  and  Tobavo   • 

Barbados  


Bermuda  

Other  Islands. 


lies 


ArsntAi-AMA : 
New  S  i  >nt  1 1  Wj 

Victoria  

South  Australia  

Queensland  ■  ■  ■  . 
Weatern  Australia  . 

Tasmania  

New  Zealand  

FIJI  

New  Guinea  (British). 


2 
122 


I. sum  .v.s 

25.365 
3.5M 
1.462 
1.500 

31.000 


27.-.  N.I 

47 

88 
4.000 
31»,um 
1 19  260 
28.910 
3,061 
1.063 
1.  >-  '  2  IT 
119.139 
i«,326 


612.73.5 
27.985 
21  l-'s 

:tl  J  :wn 
2.i*ll  s.s<i 
2.184 
40.200 
90.500 
7.562 
I  121 
1  868 

va 

MM 

19 
8.742 


Conquest  

Treaty  cession 


(Conquest  
Transfer  from  E.  India  Co. 

Treaty  cession  

Convention  with  Turkey  

(Aden)  conquest  

Treaty  cession  

Treaty  cession  

Treaty  cession  

Cession  to  Company  


i:oi 
i-i  i 


Begun  1757  1 
1858  I 

IHOl 

1K78 
iss-.i 
178B-UM 
1841 
1M6 
1ST? 


Treaty  cession  

Annexation  

Conquest  

Annexation  

Settlement  

Treaty  cession  

Treaty  cession  

Treaty  cession  

Treaty  cession  

Conquest  and  cession- 
Conquest  and  c  ession 

Conquest  

Conquest  


Conquest  

Treaty  cession  

I  Conquest  

Settlement  

Transfer  to  Crown 
Charter  to  Company.  ■ 

Conquest  

Treaty  cession  

Conquest  and  cession- 

Conquest  

Conquest   

Conquest  

Settlement  

Settlement  

Settlement  


810.700 
-7  -s| 
<»it 

<>:\497 
975.876 
26.215 
II.I0.T2 
7.423 

'>>  VIM 


Settlement  

Settlement  

Settlement  

Settlement  

Settlement  

Settlement    

Purchase  

Cession  from  the  natives 
Annexation  


1.588.  1814 

2.433  000 

1.-1.. 

92".  lis 

1673 

3.312 

1815 

4  VI 

1787 

76.655 

1882-1880 

25.000  000 

1872 

1.486.433 

1872 

1.500.000 

1872 

163.7IN 

1810.  1814 

1X70  1890 

14,911.000 

1901 

1.268.710 

1901 

3-5.1.15 

1759-001 

i£| 

1813  > 

5.871.815 

1  S'.S 

1670 

1745 

1713 

217.087 

1803-1814 

278.328 

1798 

87.479 

1655 

785.434 

1797 

•27:-;  s-ts 

Irti  15 

\>,  ,-t,\ 

1629 

M.!i»H 

1612 

17.536 

255.000 

1788 

1.431.629 

in 

1.208.710 

lsr..; 

364. SO0 

1824 

510.520 

1828 

1st  124 

l.sort 

171.230 

1-15 

772.719 

1874 

I'JO.OVl 

1*M 

3.50.000 

CANADA. 

Constitution  nml  Government.— As 

originally  constituted  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
was  composed  of  the  Provinces  of  Canada — 
Upper  and  Lower — Nova  Scotia,  and  New 
Brunswick.  They  were  united  under  the  pro- 
visions of  an  Act  of  the  Iranerial  Parliament 


passed  in  March,  1867,  known  as  •«  The 
British  North  America  Act  1867,"  which 
came  into  operation  on  the  1st  July,  1867,  by 
royal  proclamation.  The  Act  provides  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  Dominion  shall  be 
"  similar  in  principle  to  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom  ";  that  the  executive  authority  shall 
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be  verted  in  the  Sovereign  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  carried  on  in  her  name  by  a 
Governor  General  and  Privy  Council ;  and 
that  the  legislative  power  shall  be  exercised  by 
a  Parliament  of  two  Houses,  called  the  •«  Sen- 
ate *'  and  the  "  House  of  Commons."  Pro- 
vision was  made  in  the  Act  for  the  admis- 
sion of  British  Columbia,  Prince  Edward  Is- 
land, the  North-West  Territories,  and  New- 
foundland into  the  Dominion  ;  Newfoundland 
alone  has  not  availed  itself  of  such  provision. 
In  1869  the  extensive  region  known  as  the 
North- West  Territories  was  added  to  the  Do- 
minion by  purchase  from  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company ;  the  province  of  Manitoba  was  set 
apart  out  of  a  portion  of  it,  and  admitted 
into  the  confederation  on  the  15th  July,  1870. 
On  20th  July,  1871,  the  province  of  British 
Columbia,  and  on  the  1st  J  ly,  1873,  the  pro- 
vince of  Prince  Edward  Island,  respectively 
entered  the  confederation. 

The  members  of  the  Senate  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  the  Dominion  are  nominated  for  life, 
by  summons  of  the  Governor  General  under 
the  Great  Seal  of  Canada.  By  the  terms  of 
the  Constitution,  there  are  now  81  Senators  — 
namely,  24  from  the  Province  of  Ontario,  24 
from  Quebec,  10  from  Nova  Scotia,  10  from 
New  Brunswick,  4  from  Manitoba,  3  from 
British  Columbia,  4  from  Prince  Edward  Is- 
land, and  two  from  the  Territories.  Each 
senator  must  be  30  years  of  age,  a  born  or 
naturalized  subject,  and  reside  in,  and  be  pos- 
sessed of  property,  real  or  personal,  of  the 
value  of  4,000  dollars  within,  the  province  for 
which  he  is  appointed.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons of  the  Dominion  is  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple, for  five  years,  unless  sooner  dissolved,  at 
the  rate  at  present  of  one  representative  for 
every  22,688,  the  arrangement  being  that  the 
province  of  Quebec  shall  always  have  03  mem- 
bers, and  the  other  provinces  proportionally 
according  to  their  populations  at  each  decen- 
nial census.  On  the  basis  of  the  census  of 
the  Dominion  taken  in  April,  1001,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  redistribution  bill  passed  in 
1903,  the  House  of  Commons  consists  of  215 
members  —  86  for  Ontario,  05  for  Quebec, 
18  for  Nova  Scotia,  13  for  New  Brunswick,  10 
for  Mauitoba,  7  for  British  Columbia.  5  for 
Prince  Edward  Island,  10  for  the  North- 
West  Territories,  and  1  for  Yukon  Territory. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
ire  elected  by  constituencies,  the  electors  of 
which  are  supplied  by  franchises  under  the 
control  of  the  several  provincial  assemblies, 
an  Act  having  been  passed  to  that  effect  in  the 
session  of  18U8.  The  qualifications  for  vot-  I 
ing  at  provincial  elections  vary  in  the  several 
provinces.    Voting  is  by  ballot. 


The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  has 
a  salary  of  4,000  dollars  per  annum,  and  each 
member  an  allowance  of  10  dollars  per  diem, 
up  to  the  end  of  30  days,  and  for  a  session 
lasting  longer  than  this  period  the  sum  of 
1,000  dollars,  with,  in  every  case,  10  cents  per 
mile  for  traveling  expenses.  The  sum  of  8 
dollars  per  diem  is  deducted  for  every  day's 
absence  of  a  member,  unless  the  ■  same  is 
caused  by  illness.  There  is  the  same  allow- 
ance for  the  members  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Dominion. 

Dominion  Executive  Officers. — 

Governor  General. 

Premier  and  President  of  Privy  Council. 

Minister  of  Public  Works. 

Minister  of  Customs. 

Minister  of  Militia  and  Defense. 

Minister  of  Agriculture. 

Minister  of  Finance. 

Minister  of  Justice. 

Minister  of  Marine  and  Fiskerim. 

Minister  of  the  Interior. 

Minister  of  Railways  and  Canals. 

Minister  without  Portfolio. 

Secretary  of  State. 

Postmaster-  General. 

Rulers  since  18 07.— 

Lord  Monck,  Governor  General.  1867-1868. 
Lord  Lisgar,  Governor  General.  18(58-1  872. 
Earl  Dufferin,  Governor  General.  1872-1878. 
Marquis  of  Lome,  Governor  General.  1878- 
1883. 

Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Governor  General. 
1883-1888. 

Haron  Stanley  of  Preston,  Governor  General. 
1888-1893. 

Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Governor  General.  1893- 
1898. 

Earl  of  M  into.Governor  General.  1 398-1904. 
Earl  Grey,  Governor  General.  1901- 
Each  of  the  ministers  has  a  salary,  fixed  by 
statute,  of  7,000  dollars,  or  1,400/.  a'year,  with 
the  exception  of  the  recognized  Prime  Minister, 
who  has  8.000  dollars,  or  1,000/.,  and  the  Min- 
isters of  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  who 
have  each  .5,000  dollars  a  year.  The  body  of 
ministers  is  officially  known  as  the  "King's 
Privy  Council  of  Canada."  The  Governor 
General  has  a  salary  of  10,000/.  per  annum. 


Provincial  Government.— Tho  nine  provinces  form- 
lti£  itie  I  H>iinnmn  haveeach  a  separate  Parliament  and 
administration,  with  a  Lieutenant  Governor  at  the  head 


of  the  executive.  Tliey  have  full  powers  to  regulatt 
their  own  local  affairs  and  dispose  of  their  revenues 
provided  only  they  do  not  Interfere  with  the  action  ami 
policy  of  the  central  administration.  The  Lieutenant 
Governors  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  General 
Quebec  aDd  >ova  Scotia  have  each  two  Chambers  (a 
l«Ki»lative  Council  aud  a  Legislative  Assembly)  and  a 
responsible  Ministry.  In  New  Brunswick,  Ontario. 
.Manitoba.  British  rolumbb.,  and  Prince  Kdward  Island 
there  is  only  one  <  hamber  (the  Legislative  Assembly) 
and  a  responsible  Ministry.  The  members  of  the  Legl* 
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Lit  i  vr  Council  of  Nora  Scotia  number  31,  and  Quebec  24. 
The  membership  of  the  Legislative  Assemblies-  are : 
Prince  Edward  Island  90,  Nova  Scotia  38.  New  Bruns- 
wick 41,  Quebec  73.  Ontario  94,  Manitoba  40.  British 
Columbia  33,  and  the  North-West  Territories  36.  The 
North-West  Territories  are  presided  over  by  a  Lieu, 
tenant  Governor  and  a  Legislative  Assembly.  The  Ex- 
ecutive Council  consists  (since  October  1,1897)  of  the 
Lien  tenant  Governor  and  five  members,  elected, as  such, 
by  the  people. 

Instruction.— All  the  provinces  of  the  Dominion 
have  one  or  more  universities,  and  several  colleges 
which  prepare  for  university  degrees.  There  are  in  all 
about  16  degree-granting  bodies  In  the  Dominion,  with 
about  24  colleges.  Including  denominational,  medical 
and  other  special  institutions.  Prom  special  ollleial 
statistics  of  these  insUtutions  it  may  be  estimated  that 
they  are  attended  bv  about  13,000  students,  and  their 
total  annual  expenditure  is  upward*  of  $700,000  w 


the  estimated  value  of  their"  endowments,  buildings, 
land,  etc.,  is  over  •16,000,(  00. 

The  expenditure  for  the  year  on  public  and  high 
frli< Mils,  Including  Government  grants,  was  over  810.- 
000,000.  The  supervision  of  education  is  under  the 
control  of  the  Governments  of  the  several  provinces, 
and  the  systems  in  use  vary  somewhat,  but  are  all  based 
on  the  principle  of  free  education,  the  funds  being  sui>- 
plled  in  nearly  all  the  provinces  by  Government  grants 
and  local  taxation.  In  British  Columbia  and  the  North- 
West  Territories  the  schools  are  supported  whollv  by 
Government.  Education  is  more  or  less  compufsory 
(n  all  the  provinces,  but  the  law  is  not  very  strictly 
enforced.  In  Ontario,  Quebec,  and  the  North-West 
Territories  there  are  separate  schools  for  Roman  Catho- 
lics ;  in  the  other  provinces  the  schools  are  unscctarlan. 
Separate  schools  In  Manitoba ' 


>  abolished  by  a  Pro- 
vincial Act  passed  in  1890. 

Justice.— There  is  a  Supreme  Court  In  Ottawa,  hav- 
ing appellate,  civil,  and  criminal  jurisdiction  in  and 
throughout  Canada.  There  is  also  an  exchequer  court, 
which  is  also  a  colonial  court  of  admiralty,  with  powers 
■a  provided  in  the  Imperial "  Colonial  Courts  of  Admi- 
ralty Act.  1890."  There  is  a  Sii|»erior  Court  in  each  prov- 
ince; county  courts,  with  limited  jurisdiction,  in  most 
or  the  provinces;  all  the  judges  In  these  courts  being 
appointed  by  the  Governor  General.  Police  magistrates 
and  justices  of  the  peace  are  ap|>ointed  by  the  Provincial 
Governments. 

Religion.— There  Is  no  State  Church  in  the  whole  of 
British  North  America.  The  Church  of  England  is  gov- 
erned by  twenty  bishops,  with  about  1.000  clergy;  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  by  one  cardinal,  seveu  arch- 
bishops, twenty-three  bishops,  and  about  1,600  clergy: 
and  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada,  with  about 
1,000  ministers — formed  in  l-  ".'>  by  the  union  of  two 
formerly  distinct  bodies— by  presbyteries,  synods,  and 
an  annual  assembly  as  In  the  Scotch  Church,  with  2,35m 
churches  and  stations.  The  Methodists  have  1.700  and 
the  Baptists  about  600  ministers.  All  those  bodies  have 
one  or  more  divinity  schools.  The  number  of  members 
of  each  religious  creed  In  the  Dominion  was  as  follows 
at  the  census  of  April  6, 1891 :  — 


Congrcgatlnnali"t».  ..  28.157 
Miscellaneous  creeda..l0t;.73» 
No  creed  stated  -K9.355 


Total. 


Xnman  Catholics.  .1.992, 017 

Presbyterians   756,320 

Anglicans   64C.059 

Methodists   647.765 

Baptlsta   303,839 

Lutherans   63,982 

•  Including  Pagans. 

The  following  shows  the.  numbers  of  the  leading  de- 
nominations in  the  several  prwluces  according  to  the 
census  of  1891  :— 


Provinob. 


i- 

x.  ■ 

II 

1  - 

i  _ 

t 


Ontario                       358,300  385.999  153.147  654,033  106,047 

Quebec                      1.291.709:  75,47'.'  62.673'  39.511  7,«>l 

NoraScotia  I  122,432  64,410  1<«  962  64.195  83.122 

New  Brunswick.....!   116.961'  43,095!  40,639  35.504  79,049 

Manitoba  1     30.571  30,852  39.001  28.437  16,112 

British  Columbia...     20.843  23.019  15.2*4  14.298  8,098 

» Bdw'd  Island     47.837  e.ft**,  83,072  13 .596  0,268 

..     14>W  16,966  12,658,   8.158  1,553 


6.6461  83,072 
u.M  16,966  12,568 


Production  and  Industry.— AQrimlturt.—  Of  the 
total  area  of  Canada  In  1891,  tnere  were  28.537,242  acres 
of  improved  land,  out  of  60.287,730  acres  of  occupied 
land.  Of  the  Improved  lands,  19.904,826  acres  were  un- 
der crop,  being  4.792,542  acres  more  than  were  under 
crop  in  1881.  The  acreage  under  pasture  Inf^l  was  16,- 
2*4,788  acres,  an  increase  of  8,899,226  acres  since  1881. 
The  acreage  under  wheat  in  1891  was  2,723,861  acres,  an 
Increase  of  381.506  acres  In  ten  years.  The  average  vield 
of  1891  per  acre  was  15.4  busWls,  an  increase  of  1.6 
bushels  per  acre  over  the  vleldof  18s l.  There  Is  a  cen- 
tral experimental  farm  near  Ottawa,  and  others  In  sev- 
eral of  the  provinces.  In  1895  there  were  196  ranches 
in  the  N.-W.  Territories,  covering  an  area  of  904,18* 
acres. 

Forestry. —  The  timber  wealth  of  Canada  is  very 
large,  ana  timbering  one  of  Its  most  important  indus- 
tries. The  forest  area  is  estimated  at  1,248,796  square 
miles.  The  forest  products  of  1*91  were  valued  at  80.- 
071,415  dollars,  of  which  27,207,547  dollars  were  exported. 
The  census  returns  show  an  aggregate  of  2,045,073,072 
cubic  feet  as  the  total  cut  of  the  year.  The  forest  prod- 
ucts exported  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1897 amounted 
in  value  to  11.973.292  dollars  out  of  a  total  of  32,937,976 
dollars.  The  recently  introduced  wood  pulp  Industry  Is 
Increasing  rapidlv,  the  exportable  surplus  being  741,960 
dollars  In  189,,  chiefly  going  to  Orcat  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  The  Crown  forests  belong  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Governments,  except  In  Manitoba,  tho  N.-W. 


Territories,  and  the  Railway  Belt  (forty  miles  wide)  In 
British  Columbia,  w  here  they  belong  to  the  Dominion. 
f'Mi  rrits.— Tho  total  value  of  the  produce  of  the  lislicr- 


lesof  Canada  In  1896 was 20,407.424 dollars;  In  1*96,  20,185,- 
298  dollars.  Tho  values  of  the  principal  catches  in  1896 

were:  cod,  3,610,979  dollar-;  salmon,  4   , ■ . r ; t  dollars' 

herring, 2,909,744  dollars;  lobsters, 2,208.763  dollars,  and 
mackerel,  727,743  dollars.  In  1*96,  according  to  prov- 
inces, the  values  were:  Nova  Scotia,  6,070,896  dollars; 
British  Columbia,  4,183.999;  New  Brunswick,  4,799,433: 
Quebec,  2,"25,754;  Ontario,  1,605.674;  Prince  Edward 
Island,  976,126;  Manitoba  and  N.-W.  Territories,  745,543. 

Mining.— Nova  Scotia,  British  Columbia,  Quebec,  N. 
and  W.  Ontario,  and  part  of  the  N.-W.  Territories,  are 
tho  chief  mining  districts  of  Canada.  'I  ho  total  value 
of  tho  mineral  produce  of  Canada  was,  In  1897,  28,779,173 
dollars;  In  l««.22.609.825dollars.  The  principal  product 
Is  coal,  of  which,  in  IS1.*,  3,745.716  tons  were  raised,  val- 
ued at  7,226,462  dollars;  In  1«<7,  3.*7G.2ol  tons,  valued  at 
7,442.204 dollars.  Among  the  other  minerals  produced 
In  1897  were  gold.  6,190.000  dollar*,  nickel,  1.400,000  dol- 
lars; asbestos,  324.700  dollars;  petroleum,  1  .oil ..Mr,  dol- 
lars; copper,  1,501,660  dollars;  silver,  3,322,000  dollars; 
lead.  1,390,860  dollars;  Iron  ore.  i;*,719  dollars.  It  Is 
estimated  that  the  coal-lwaring  area  of  the  N.-W. 
Territories  extends  over  65,0) *o  square  miles. 

Capital.— The  capital  of  Canada  was  transferred  in 
1841  from  Kingston  to  Montreal,  and  in  1849  serious  riots 
arose  resulting  in  the  burning  of  tho  Parliament  Houses 
on  the  2Hth  of  April,  over  the  question  of  comtiensation 
for  those  who  had  suffered  lossos  during  tlie  recent 
rebellion.  The  riots  were  in  reality  caused  oy  the  hostil- 
ity of  the  British  and  French  inhabitants.  Ono  of  the 
results  was  the  establishment  of  two  seats  of  govern- 
ment, one  at  Toronto  and  the  other  at  Ottawa,  Parlia- 
ment silting  four  years  in  each  city  alternately.  Ottawa 
later  on  was  made  the  capital  of  Canada  aud  "eventually 
of  the  Dominion. 

N  nt  u  ral  I  rat  Ion.— No  question  of  naturalizat  Ion  arises 
in  connection  with  the  emigration  of  British  subjects  to 
Canada.  Settling  in  the  Dominion  makes  no  more 
change  In  this  respect  than  a  removal  from  York,  Glas- 
gow, Swansea, or  Dublin  to  I.ondon,  and  a  newarrival 
has  all  tho  privileges  of  a  Canadian  born  fellow  subject. 
For  foreigners  the  Canadian  naturalization  laws  are 
marked  bv  a  spirit  of  liberalltv,  ami  such  persons  can 
transact  any  business  and  hold  real  estate  without  being 
natnrallwd.  By  residing  three  years  and  taking  tho 
oath  of  allegiance  they  become  naturalized  British  sub- 
jects. Theoatnis  one  of  simple  allegiance  and  does 
not  require  anv  offensive  renunciations.  Naturaliza- 
tion confers  political  and  nil  other  rights. 

Money  and  Credit.— The  Bank  Acts  of  Canada  im- 
pose stringent  conditions  as  to  capital,  notes  In  circula- 
tion, limit  of  dividend,  returns  to  the  Dominion 
Government,  and  other  points  in  all  chartered  and 
incorporated  banks.  In  making  paymentsevery  bank  is 
compelled  if  required  to  pay  a  certain  proportion  In 
Dominion  Government  notes,  and  must  nold  not  lest 
than  40  iter  cent,  of  Its  cash  reserve  in  Dominion  Govern- 
In  1897  there  were  87  f 
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naklng  retains  to  the 

•I!  ovei  the  D'-mlnimi. 

Post-office  savings  banks  nnder  charge  of  the 
Government  havebcen  in  operation  In  Canada  slnec  lfua ; 
there  are  also  Government  savings  bunks,  under  the 
management  of  the  Finance  lH?panmeut,  in  the  Marl- 
time  Provinces.  Manitoba,  and  Hrlti-h  Columbia.  In 
IH97  there  were  779  ofli tea  of  the  former  and  28  of  the 
tatter.  In  1897  the  pott-office  savings  bmks  bad  135,737 
tlejKMdtors  and  32,380>29  dollars  on  deposit. 

1 1)  i  ern:.i  Communications.  Canada  has  a  system  or 
canal,  river,  and  lake  navigation  over  2,700  miles  in 
length,  and  vessels  from  the  lake  ports  rea<  h  the  Atlan- 
tic  without  breaking  bulk.  Vp  to  lfW^i.'so.ooodoilais 
had  been  ■- 1  <  ut  on  canals  for  construction  alone.  In 
1896,  ^.622  vessels,  of  4,C77.8;B  toas,  passed  through  the 
Canadian  canals.carry  ing  lM^Vt2  passengers  and  3,413.074 
tons  of  freight,  chiefly  grain,  tlmher.anil  coal. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  had  a  network  of  rallwavs 
of  a  total  length  of  18,687  miles  completed  at  the  end  of 
June,  lsttf,  being  an  increase  of  300  miles  over  that  of 
t-iM.  Thonumbcr  of  miles  In  operation  was  16.559.  The 
Canadian  I*aeillc  Railway  main  line  from  Montreal  to 
Vancouver  is  2.906  miles  in  length.  Hy  means  of  this 
railway  and  a  line  of  Pacific  steamers  subsidised  by  the 
Imperial  and  I»omlnlon  Government*,  Montreal"  and 
Yokohama  have  been  brought  within  M  days  of  one  an. 
other.  There  isa  monthly  steam  service  between  A  u»t  ta- 
liaand  British  Columbia, for  which  the  Dominion  <Jov- 
ern meat  gives  29,000/. a  year  and  the  Australian  12,ouo/. 
a  year 

The  number  of  electric  railways  in  Canada  In  lK-.»7  was 
3.'..  with  a  mileage  of  6.13;  the  niimlier  of  passengers 
carried  during  the  year  Mas  83,8U..*I00;  the  total  paid  up 
capital  was  18,727,356  dollars,  and  the  bonded  debt,  9,- 
894,453  dollars. 

On  Jane  80,  1897,  there  was  9.191  post  offices  In  the 
Dominion.  During  the  year  ended  on  the  foregoing 
date  the  number  of  letters  sent  through  the  ]K>st  office, 
was  123,R30,000,  of  postcards  2»>.14>>.WjO,  of  newspaper*, 
books, etc.  26,040,000,  and  of  parcels  3*".9,570.  Newspa- 
pers sent  from  the  oflVeof  punlleation  are  carried  free. 
Their  number  in  1*97  was  estimated  at  upwards  of  74,- 
519,976.  The  letters  and  post  cards  |n>>te«l  amounted  to 
28 .W  per  head,  ami  the  other  articles  to  19.54  per  head. 
Revenue,  4.311,243  dollars;  expenditure,  4.897.7*3  dol- 
lars. A  uniform  rate  of  postage  of  three  cents  has 
been  established  over  the  whole  Dominion.  The  num- 
ber of  money  order  offices  in  Canada  in  1*97  was  1,349 
and  of  orders  issued  1,162,209,  their  value  having  been 
13.081,800  dollars. 

There  were  2  ',.11*  miles  (2,781?  being  Government)  of 
telegraph  lines  in  Canada  in  1897  and  70,761  miles  of 
wire,  with  2.672  offices,  and  the  number  of  messages 
sent,  as  nearly  as  could  be  ascertained,  4.313,925.  There 
were  In  1894,  44,000  miles  of  telephone  wire,  awl  33.100 
sets  of  instruments ;  72.500,000  messages  were  sent.  The 
returns  for  1897  tlo  not  vary  greatly  from  those  of  1604. 

A  re. i,  Population,  and  Seals  of  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Provinces. 


The  following  table 
imports  and  exports  In  1897 :  — 


Alberta.  

Asslnlbola.  

Athabaska  

Hrltlsh  Columbia... 

Manitoba  

New  Hrunswick  

Nova  Scotia  

Ontario  

I'rlnce  Edw'd  Island 

Quebec  

Saskatchewan, 

and 

Yukon  

Keewatln  

Gran*  Lakes  ,£  River* 

Total  


Area, 
Squaro 
Miles.* 


Popula- 
tion, 


loo. ono 

90 -"WO 
251  .300 
383.r*T0 
73.966 
2H  200 
20,<0o 
222.000 
2,000 

347,350 

114,000 

1,019,200 
19H,300 
765,000 
47,400 


2S  KB 

80)374 

"SW.173 

tir.2.Bo« 

321,270 
450.523 

2,114.47.1 
109,088 

l,4HKJ>(t 
11,146 

81,403 


3,053.946  4,823,875 


Seats  of 
Government. 


 Reglna. 

 Kegina. 

 Regina. 

 Victoria. 

.  • .  ..Winni|teg. 
...Frederieton. 

 Halifax. 

 Toronto. 

Charlottetown. 

 Quebec. 

 Jleglua. 


.Regina. 


Import*.  1897, 

for  Home 
Consumption. 


Dollars. 


Exports  of 
Canadian  prod- 
uce, 1897. 


Wool,  infrs.  of. 
Iron,  steel,  and 

mfrs.  of  

Coal  and  coke  

breadstuff*.... 
Cotton  mfrs.. .. 
Tea  and  coffee.. 
Sugar  of  all  kinds 
Cotton  wool  and 

waste  

Silk  and  mfrs.  of 

Provisions  

Wool,  raw  

Wood  and  mfrs 

of  

Animals,  living. . 
Flax,  hemp,  jute, 

and  mfrs.  of.. 
Spirits  and  M  ines 
Coin  and  bullion. 
All  other  articles. 


Total. ...... 


7,126,748  Ch 

I  Horned  cattle 

10.613.630  Horses  , 

9.276.M  >lieep  , 

1,136.263  Kggs  

4,2*9.0.0  other  animal 
4,034,2<W  product* 
8,560,790  Wood  pulp 

i  Wood  ana  other 
3.290.210    mfrs.  of 
l,i*8.:W.  Wheat  and  wheat 

»;.Vi3l0  flour. 

878,339  Teas... 

I  Apples 
801,728  Hay  ... 
397VJU2  Other  agricul- 

II  tural  products 

1 ,362 .K'-t  Codfish  

1.379.436  Fish  of  other 
4.076.194  kinds 

&  1,  :■-  .'Ji. .  Coal . . . 

Oold-b'r'g  quartz 
I  *  nuggets,  etc. 
Other  minerals.  . 
Iron  and  steel  ami 

1  mfs  

I^-atherandmfrs. 
Coin  ami  bu'llnn. 
Ml  other  articles. 


Dollars. 


14.676.239 

7.132.S07 
1. 710.922 
1.002.011 
978,479 

13.744.794 
741,969 

32.169,087 

7.0*6,048 
2.:«J.«*i 
2,683/173 

999.238 

4,802,997 
2,700.827 

7,607.494 
3,330,017 

2.8OI.101 
6.164,797 

622.98S 
1.541,732 

327 ,298 
9.816,638 
13,990,415 


Total   137,950,253 


•  Land  and  water  Included  in  area. 
\  187.936  by  census  of  1896. 


ARGENTINE  KEPUBLIC. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic, formerly  known  by  the  name  of  44  Pro- 
vincias  Unidas  del  Rio  de  la  Plata,"  bears  date 
May  15,  1853,  with  modifications  in  1860, 
when  Buenos  Ayres  joined  the  confederacy. 
Ry  its  provisions,  the  executive  power  is  left 
to  a  President,  elected  fornix  years  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  fourteen  provinces,  equal  to 
double  t lie  number  of  senators  and  deputies 
combined;  while  the  legislative  authority  is 
vested  in  a  National  Congress,  consisting  of  a 
Scnato  and  a  House  of  Deputies,  the  former 
numbering  80,  two  from  the  capital  and  from 
each  province,  elected  by  a  special  body  of 
electors  in  the  capital,  and  by  the  legislatures 
in  the  provinces ;  and  the  latter  I'M  members 
elected  by  the  people.  Ry  the  constitution  as 
revised  in  1S08,  there  should  be  one  deputy  for 
every  83,000  inhabitants.  A  deputy  must  bo 
'-'5  years  of  age,  and  have  been  a  citizen  for 
four  years.  The  deputies  are  elected  for  four 
years,  but  ono  half  of  the  House  must  retire 
every  two  years.  Senators  must  bo  HO  years 
of  age,  have  been  citizens  for  six  years,  and 
have  an  annual  income  of  12.000  dollars. 
One  third  of  the  Senate  is  renewed  every  three 
years.  The  two  chambers  meet  annually  from 
May  1  to  September  30.  The  members  of  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Deputies  are  paid 
for  their  services,  each  receiving  12,000  pesos 
t  annum.    A  Vice-President,  elected  in  the 
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»m«  manner  and  at  the  same  time  as  the 

President,  fills  the  office  of  Chairman  of  the 
Seuate,  but  has  otherwise  no  political  power. 
The  President  is  commander-in-chief  of  the 
troops,  and  appoints  to  all  civil,  military,  and 
judicial  offices,  and  has  the  right  of  presenta- 
tion to  bishoprics ;  he  is  responsible  with  the 
ministry  for  the  acts  of  the  executive ;  both 
President  and  Vice-President  must  be  Roman 
Catholics,  Argentine  by  birth,  and  cannot  be 
re-elected. 

The  Ministry,  appointed  by  and  acting  un- 
der the  orders  of  the  President,  consists  of  eight 
Secretaries  of  State  —  namely,  of  the  Interior, 
Foreign  Affairs,  Finance,  War,  Justice,  Agri- 
culture, Marine,  and  Public  Works. 

The  President  has  a  salary  of  72,000  dollars, 
the  Vice-President  of  30,000  dollars,  and  each 
of  the  five  ministers  of  10,800  dollars  per 
annum. 

Local  Government. — The  Constitution,  with  certain 
small  exceptions,  is  identical  with  that  of  the  1'nitcd 
States.  Such  matters  as  alTect  the  Republic  as  a  whole  are 
umler  the  superintendence  of  iho  Central  Government. 
The  governors  of  the  various  provinces  are  invested 
with  very  extensive  powers,  and  In  their  constitutional 
functions  are  Independent  of  the  central  executive. 
They  are  not  appointed  by  the  Presidentof  the  Repub- 
lic, tin  t  elected  by  the  people  of  each  province  f  <>ra  term 
of  three  years  and  four  years.  The  provinces  elect  their 
own  legislatures,  and  have  complete  control  over  their 
own  affairs;  they  can  contract  loans  (Internal  and  ex- 
ternal) under  their  solo  and  exclusive  responsibility. 

R«ll|rlon  and  Instruction.— Although  the  Consti- 
tution recopniies  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  a*  that  of 
the  8tate,  all  other  creeds  are  tolerated.  There  arel 
archbishop  and  five  sniTragan  bishops.  For  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  clergy  there  are  5  seminaries.  In  1888  civil 
marriage  was  established  in  the  Republic. 

Primary  education  Is  free,  secular,  and  compulsory 
for  children  from  6  to  14  years  of  age.  The  elementary 
schools  are  supported  in  the  capital  and  each  province 
by  the  taxes  established  in  their  Kdncation  Acts,  aided 
by  large  subslcliesf  nun  tlio  general  Government. 

Tlieru  are  also  Si  normal  schools  with  2,011  pupils. 
There  are  3  universities,  at  Cordova,  Hueuos  Avres,  and 
I.a  Plata,  comprising  faculties  of  law,  medicine,  and 
engineering,  with  a  total  of  3,000  students;  a  school  of 
mines  (39  students),  1  college  of  agriculture,  a  naval 
and  military  school.  There  is  a  welfcqulpped  national 
observatory  at  Cordova,  and  another  at  La  Plata, 
museums  at  Uuenos  Ay  res  and  La  Plata,  and  a  meteoro- 
logical bureau. 

Justice.— Justice  Is  exercised  by  a  Supreme  Court  of 
five  judges  and  an  attorney-general,  which  is  also  a  court 
of  appeal,  and  by  a  number  of  inferiorand  local  courts, 
trial  by  jury  being  established  by  the  Constitution  for 
ues.  Each  State  has  Its  own  judicial  sy»- 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

Austria  and  Hungary,  or,  as  in  international 
relations  they  are  officially  called,  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  monarchy,  consists  of  two  States, — 
the  Austrian  Empire  and  the  Hungarian  King- 
dom. The  relation  between  the  two  States  in 
its  present  form  was  fully  regulated  by  the  so- 
called  Compromise  of  1807.  According  to 
this  agreement  the  two  States  are  perfectly 
independent  of  each  other,  possessing  each  its 
own  constitution,  its  legislative  power,  and  its 
executive  departments  for  most  branches  of 

r,  a  close  polit- 


ical connection  between  them  through  the 
identity  of  the  Sovereign  and  the  community 
of  certain  departments  of  state  affairs. 

The  common  head  of  the  monarchy  is  the 
Emperor  (Kaiser)  of  Austria  and  King  (Kiraly) 
of  Hungary.  Tne  crown  is  hereditary  in  the 
Habsburg- Lothringen  dynasty,  passing  by 
right  of  primogeniture  and  lineal  succession  to 
males  and  (on  failure  of  males)  to  females. 
The  monarch  must  be  a  member  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  He  is  styled  14  His  Imperial 
and  Royal  Apostolic  Majesty,"  being  "  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  King  of  Bohemia,  etc.,  and 
Apostolic  King  of  Hungary." 

Affairs  common  to  the  two  States  are :  — (1) 
Foreign  affairs ;  (2)  military  and  naval  affairs, 
but  excluding  legislation  concerning  the  army ; 
(3)  finance  relating  to  common  affairs,  but 
each  State  provides  separately  for  the  assess- 
ment, collection,  and  transmission  of  its  con- 
tribution. The  two  States,  moreover,  form 
one  commercial  territory,  having  the  same  sys- 
tem of  coinage  and  of  weights  and  measures, 
a  joint  bank  of  issue,  and  the  same  commercial 
(as  well  as  political)  representation  abroad, 
while  the  monopolies  and  taxes  connected 
with  industrial  production  (salt,  tobacco, 
spirits,  beer,  sugar,  and  mineral  oil)  are  the 
same  in  both.  This  commercial  union,  unlike 
the  political  connection,  which  has  a  perma- 
nent character,  depends  on  a  compromise  j«- 
newable  every  ten  years. 

Legislative  power  relating  to  common  affairs 
is  exercised  by  the  Parliaments  of  both  States, 
but  the  voting  of  money  to  be  applied  to  com- 
mon purposes,  and  the  control  of  the  official 
action  of  the  common  ministries,  belong  to  the 
so-called  Delegations.  Of  these  there  are  two, 
each  consisting  of  00  memliers,  of  whom  20 
are  chosen  from  each  of  the  Upper  Houses  (the 
Austrian  Herrenhaus  and  the  Hungarian  Por- 
endihdz),  and  40  from  each  of  the  Lower 
Houses  (the  Austrian  Abgeordnetenhaus  and 
the  Hungarian  Kepvlselohar) .  The  members 
are  appointed  for  one  year.  The  Delegations 
are  summoned  annually  by  the  Emperor,  al- 
ternately at  Vienna  and  Budapest.  They  de- 
liberate" independently  of  each  other,  their 
decisions  being  communicated  reciprocally  in 
writing ;  and  if,  after  three  such  interchanges, 
they  do  not  agree,  then  all  the  delegates  (or 
an  equal  number  of  members  from  each  Dele- 
gation) meet  together,  and,  without  discussion, 
settle  the  matter  by  vote.  The  three  minis- 
tries or  executive  departments  for  common 
affairs  are :  — 

1.  The  Common  Ministry  of  Foreign  . 
ami  of  the  Imperial  House. 

2.  The  Common  Ministry  of  War. 
S    The  Common  Ministry  of  ~ 
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To  these  departments  must  be  added :  — 
The  Common  Court  of  Public  Account* . 
The  ministers  are  responsible  for  the  dis- 
charge of  their  official  functions  to  the  Dele- 
gations. 

Religion.—  In  Austria  the  relation  of  the  State  to  the 
religious  bodies  is  regulated  by  tho  statutes  of  Decem- 
ber XL  1867, and  of  Mav  25,  18*8.  In  these  the  leading 
principle  is  religious  liberty,  the  independence  of  tho 
Church  a*  regards  the  State,  saving  tho  rights  of  the 
sovereign  arising  from  ecclesiastical  dignity.  Full 
liberty  of  faith  and  conscience  In  secured,  and  the  en- 
joyment of  civil  and  political  rights  u  independent  of 
religious  profession.  Every  religlousbody.legally  recog- 
nized, has  the  right  of  ordinary  public  worship,  the 
management  of  its  own  affairs,  and  tho  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  its  premises,  endowments,  and  funds  for  the 
purposes  of  worship,  instruction,  or  charity.  Recog- 
nized religions  bodies  in  Austria  are:  The  Roman 
Catholic,  Did  Catholic,  Greek-Oriental,  Evangelical 
(Augsburg  or  Lutheran, and  Helvetian  or  Reformed),  tho 
Evangelical  Brotherhood,  tho  Gregorian-Armenian,  and 
the  Jewish.  The  Minister  for  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  will 
grant  legal  recognition  to  any  religious  hodles  if  their 
doctrine,  worship,  constitution,  and  designation  con- 
tain nothing  illegal  or  immoral. 

In  Hungary  there  is  perfect  equality  among  all  legally 
recognized  religions.  These  are:  The  Roman  and  Greek 
Catholic,  the  Evangelical  (Augsburg  and  Helvetian),  the 
Greek -Oriental,  the  Gregorian-Armenian,  the  t'nltarian, 
and  the  Jewish.  Each  has  the  independent  administra- 
tion of  Its  own  affairs. 

Justice.—  in  Austria  the  ordinary  judicial  authori- 
ties are :  — 

(1)  The  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  and  Court  of  Cassa- 
tion (Oberste  Gericbts-und  Kassationshof)  In  Vienna. 
(2)  The  9  higher  provincial  courts  (Oberlandesgerlchte). 
?3)  The  71  provincial  and  district  courts  (Landea-und 
Kreisgerichte),  and,  In  connection  with  these,  the  jury 
courts  (Geschworenengerichto).  (4i  The  'MS  count v 
courts(Bezirksgerlchte).  Of  these  the  third  and  fourth 
groups  are  courts  of  first  instance;  the  second  group 
consists  of  courts  of  second  instance.  Courts  or  flr*t 
Instance  act  as  courts  of  Inquiry  and  have  summary  ju- 
risdiction. Courts  of  second  instance  are  courts  o"f  ap- 
peal from  the  lower  courts,  and  have  the  i m  rvlslon  of 
the  criminal  courts  in  their  jurisdiction.  The  jury 
courts  try  certain  cases  where  severe  penalties  are  in- 
volved, political  offenses,  and  press  offenses.  The 
county  courts  exercise  jurisdiction  In  cases  of  misde- 
meanor in  the  counties,  and  co-o]ierate  in  preliminary 
proceedings  regarding  crime. 

There  are  in  all  for  Austria  71  provincial  and  937  county 
or  district  courts. 

There  exist  also  special  courts  for  commercial,  reve- 
nue, military,  and  other  matters. 

In  case  of  conllirt  between  different  authorities  the 
Imperial  Court  (Relchsgericbte)  in  Vienna  has  power  to 
decide. 

In  Hnngarv  tho  ordinary  judicial  authorities  are :  — 

The  Royal*  Court  (klr.  k'uriu)  In  Budapest  and  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Justice  (Table  of  Septemvlrs)  in 
Zagrab  (A  gram),  of  the  highest  instance  in  all  civil  and 
criminal  matters;  12  Royal  Tables  (klralyi  tald.-lk)  of 
second  instance.  As  courts  of  first  Instance,  76  courts 
(tdrvenvsiekek)  with  collegiate  judgeships;  4M  county 
courts  (jaraaldrosagok)  with  single  judges;  15  jury 
curls  (saitobirdsagok)  for  press  offenses,  besides  an 
army  special  court. 

Instruction.— Public  education  In  Hungary  com- 
prises the  following  grades:  (1)  Infant  schools ;  (2)  ele- 
mentary schools:  (3)  middle  or  secondary  schools, 
gymnasia  and  realschools  (in  Croatia  and  Slavonla,  real- 
gymnasia);  (4)  preparatory  and  tralnlnginstltutions  for 
infant-school  nnrses  and  male  and  female  teachers;  (5i 
academies  (high  schools  I  of  law;  (0)  institutions  for 
religious  education;  (7)  universities ;  (8)  polytechnicum 
'teehnicalbtgh  school).  The  schoolsfor  special  sub  jects, 
such  as  agricultural,  Industrial,  commercial,  mining, 
and  military  schools,  are  for  the  greater  part  adminis- 
tered by  the  competent  ministries,  while  the  philan- 
thropic and  artistic  schools  are  placed  under  the 
authority  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction. 

Compulsory  school  attendance  was  established  by  law 
in  1868,  for  children  of  six  to  twelve  years,  and  repeti- 
tion courses  for  children  of  twelve  to  fifteen  years;  the 
industrial  law  of  1872  require,  special  courses  for  ap- 


prentices; and  by  the  law  of  UU,  chUdven  freos  tare* 
to  six  years  of  age  may  be  sent  to  Infant  schools,  unless 

otherwise  provided  for. 

Every  parish  or  commune  is  bound  to  maintain  aa 
infant  school. 

The  educational  organization  of  Austria  comprises  :  — 
(1)  Elementary  schools;  (2)  gymnasia  and  realschu- 
len;  (3)  universities  and  colleges:   (4)  technical  high 
schools;  and  (5)  schools  for  special  subjects. 

The  erection  of  elementary  schools  is  incumbent  on 
the  school  districts.  Compulsory  attendance  begins 
with  the  completion  of  the  sixth  year,  and  continues 
in  Austria  gcnerully,  till  the  completion  of  Uie  four- 
teenth. 

In  Austria  there  are  eight  universities  maintained  by 
tho  State,  each  comprising  four  faculties,  vlx. :  the- 
ology, law,  medicine,  philosophy. 
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In  addition  to  the  universities  there  are  in  Austria  46 
theological  colleges,  viz. :  44  Roman  Catholic,  1  Greek 
Catholic,  1  Armenian  Catholic,  1  lircck  Oriental,  and  1 
Protestant,  with  a  total  of  2.WJ*  students. 

There  are  six  Government  technical  high  schools  for 
various  branches  of  engineering  and  technical  chemis- 
try, and  a  high  school  for  agriculture  lu  Vienna. 

BELGIX7M. 

According  to  the  Constitution  of  1831  Bel- 
gium is  "  a  constitutional,  representative,  and 
hereditary  monarchy."  The  legislative  power 
is  vested  in  the  King,  the  Senate,  and  the 
Chamber  of  Representatives.  The  royal  suc- 
cession is  in  the  direct  male  line  in  the  order 
of  primogeniture.  By  marriage  without  the 
King's  consent,  however,  the  right  of  succes- 
sion is  forfeited,  but  may  be  restored  by  the 
King  with  the  consent  of  the  two  Chambers. 
The  King's  person  is  declared  sacred  ;  and  his 
ministers  are  held  responsible  for  the  acts  of 
the  Government.  No  act  of  the  King  can 
have  effect  unless  countersigned  by  one  of  his 
ministers,  who  thus  becomes  responsible  for  it. 
The  King  convokes,  prorogues,  and  dissolves 
the  Chambers.  In  default  of  male  heirs,  the 
King  may  nominate  his  successor  with  the 
consent  of  the  Chambers.  If  the  successor  be 
utider  eighteen  years  of  age,  which  is  declared 
to  be  the  age  of  majority,  the  two  Chambers 
meet  together  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  a 
regent  during  tho  minority. 

According  to  the  law  amending  the  consti- 
tution, promulgated  7th  September,  1893,  the 
Senate  consists  of  members  elected  for  eight 
years,  partly  directly,  and  partly  indirectly. 
The  number  of  Senators  elected  directly  is 
proportioned  to  the  population  of  each  prov- 
ince, and  is  equal  to  half  the  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Chamber  of  Representative*.  Th» 
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constituent  body  is  similar  to  that  which  elects 

deputies  to  the  Chamber,  except  that  the  min- 
imum age  of  electors  is  fixed  at  thirty  years. 
In  1901-02  the  number  of  electors  was  1,255- 
899,  disposing  of  2,040,872  votes.  Senators 
elected  indirectly  are  chosen  by  the  provincial 
councils,  two  for  each  province  with  less  than 
500,000  inhabitants;  three  for  each  with  a 
population  up  to  1,000,000  ;  and  four  for  each 
with  over  1,000,000.  No  one,  during  two 
/ears  preceding  the  election,  must  have  been  a 
member  of  the  council  appointing  him.  All 
senators  must  l*>  at  least  forty  years  of  age, 
and  those  elected  directly  must  pay  not  less 
than  1,200  francs  in  direct  taxes,  or  own  im- 
movable property  in  Belgium  yielding  an  in- 
come of  12,000  francs.  In  provinces,  how- 
ever, where  the  number  eligible  for  the  Sen- 
ate would  be  less  than  one  in  5,000  of  popula- 
tion, the  list  is  extended  to  this  proportion  by 
admission  of  the  most  highly  taxed.  Sons  of 
the  King  or,  failing  these,  Belgian  princes  of 
the  reigning  branch  of  the  Royal  Family  are 
by  right  senators  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  but 
have  no  voice  in  the  deliberations  till  the  age 
of  twenty-live  years. 

The  members,  of  the  Chamber  of  Represen- 
tatives are  elected  directly.  Their  number 
is  proportioned  to  the  population,  and  cannot 
exceed  one  for  every  40,000  inhabitants. 
They  sit  for  four  years,  one  half  retiring 
every  two  years,  except  that  after  a  dissolu- 
tion a  general  election  takes  place.  Every 
citizen  over  twenty-live  years  of  age,  dom- 
iciled for  not  less  than  one  year  in  the 
same  commune,  and  not  legally  disqualified, 
has  a  vote.  Every  citizen  over  thirty-five 
years  of  age,  married  or  widower,  with  legiti- 
mate issue,  and  paying  at  least  5  francs  a  year 
in  house  tax.  has  a  supplementary  vote,  as  has 
also  every  citizen  over  twenty-five  years  of  age 
owning  immovable  property  to  the  value  of 
2,000  francs,  or  having  a  corresponding  in- 
come from  such  property,  or  who  for  two 
years  has  derived  at  least  100  francs  a  year 
from  Belgian  funds  either  directly  or  through 
the  Savings  Bank.  Two  supplementary  votes 
are  given  to  citizens  over  twenty-five  years  of 
age  who  have  received  a  diploma  or  certificate 
of  higher  instruction,  or  who  fill  or  have  filled 
offices  or  engaged  in  private  professional  prac- 
tice, implying  at  least  average  higher  instruc- 
tion. No  person  has  more  than  three  votes ; 
failure  to  vote  is  a  misdemeanor,  punishable 
by  law.  There  were  in  1896-97,  1.101,951 
electors  possessing,  in  all,  2,111,041  votes. 
Deputies  must  be  not  less  than  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  and  resident  in  Belgium.  Each 
deputy  has  an  annual  indemnity  of  4,000 
francs*  (160/.),  and  a  free  pass  over  Govern- 


ment railways  between  his  home  and  the  plaoe 

of  Session. 

The  Senate  and  Chamber  meet  annually  in 
the  month  of  November,  and  must  sit  for  at 
least  forty  days ;  but  the  King  has  the  power 
of  convoking  them  ou  extraordinary  occasions, 
and  of  dissolving  them  either  simultaneously 
or  separately.  In  the  latter  case  a  new  elec- 
tion must  take  place  within  forty  days,  and  a 
meeting  of  the  Chambers  within  two  months. 
An  adjournment  cannot  be  made  for  a  period 
exceeding  one  month  without  the  consent  of 
the  Chambers.  Money  bills  and  bills  relating 
to  the  contingent  for  the  army  originate  in  the 
Chamber  of  Representatives. 

The  Executive  Government  consists  of  eight 
departments,  under  the  following  Ministers : — 

President  of  the  Council. 

Minister  of  Railways. 

Minister  of  War. 

Minister  of  Finance. 

Minister  of  Foreign  A  ffairs. 

Minister  of  Justice. 

Minister  of  Interior  and  Public  Instruction. 

Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Public  Works. 

Minister  of  Industry  and  I.ahor. 

Besides  the  above  responsible  heads  of  de- 
partments, there  are  a  number  of  "Minis- 
tres  d'Etat, "  without  portfolio,  who  form  a 
Privy  Council  called  together  on  special  occa- 
sion by  the  sovereign.  The  acting  ministers, 
as  such,  do  not  form  part  of  the  Privy  Council. 

I  oral  Government.—  The  province*  and  commune* 
(2.G1K  Id  l;«>ji  of  Ilclgium  have  a  large  amount  of  au- 
tonomous government.  The  provincial  and  communal 
electors  arc  tho  same  as  those  who  elect  the  senators 
(lirectlv.  Communal  electors  must  have  been  domiciled 
at  least  three  years  in  the  commune,  and  a  supplemen- 
tary vote  in  given  to  owners  of  real  property  yielding  an 
Income  of  at  least  WO  francs.  No  one  lias  more  than  4 
votes.  In  communes  with  over  V0.0O0  inhabitants  there 
are  councilors  elected  directly,  by  single  vote,  by  citizens 
enrolled  on  the  communal  electoral  lists,  and  possess- 
ing the  qualifications  requisite  for  electors  to  the  Coun- 
cils of  Industry  and  Lal>or;  half  the  councilors  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  worklngmen  electors,  and  half  by  the 
electors  who  am  industrial  heads  (chefs  d'  Industrie). 
In  communal  elections  vote  by  ballot  Is  suppressed,  ex- 
cept when  there  is  merely  a  single  mandate  to  be  con- 
ferred. Candidates  obtaining  an  absolute  majority  are 
declared  elected ;  others  have  seats  allocated  In  accord- 
ance with  the  system  of  "  Proportional  Representa- 
tion." In  the  year  1901-02  there  were  l,255,8iM  provincial 
and  1,146.482  communal  electors.  To  be  eligible  to  the 
l*roviiiidal  or  Communal  Council,  persons  mnst  be 
twenty-five  years  of  ago  and  domiciled  in  the  province 
or  commune.  Half  the  Provincial  Council  is  renewed 
every  four  years,  anil  it  meets  fifteen  days  each  year. 
There  Isa  permanent  deputation  of  six  members  elected, 
which  is  presided  overny  the<iovernor  of  the  province. 
All  provincial  and  communal  Interests,  including  local 
Unances,  aro  under  the  care  of  the  Council,  as  far  as 
they  aro  not  provided  for  in  the  general  administration. 
The*  Communal  Councils  are  elected  for  eightyears,  half 
being  renewed  every  four  years.  In  each  commune 
there  isa  college  composed  of  the  burgomaster,  presi- 
dent, and  a  certain  number  of  aldermen,  corresponding 
to  the  permanent  deputation  of  the  Provincial  Council, 
and  both  are  the  organs  of  the  central  administration. 

Religion.— The  Roman  Catholic  religion  la  profesW 
by  nearly  the  entire  population  of  Belgium.  The  Prot- 
estants number  only  10,000,  while  tbe  Jews  number 
about  4,000.  The  State  does  not  Interfere  In  any  way 
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with  she  internal  affairs  of  either  Catnollc  or  Protes- 
tant Churches.  Full  religious  liberty  is  granted  by  the 
Constitution,  ami  part  of  the  income  or  the  ministers 
of  all  denominations  is  paid  from  the  national  treas- 
ury. 

Instruction.— There  are  four  universities  in  the 
kingdom,  three  of  them  with  four  "facultes,"  or 
branches  of  study,  and  one  Lnmvain,  nursery  of  the 
clergy,  with  five;  Ghent  and  Liege  are  State  universi- 
ties, H  runic  Is  ami  Ixmvain  free. 

Attached  to  the  universities  are  various  special 
schools  of  engineering,  arts,  manufactures,  mining. 

etC'eside«  the  above  ublic  schools  thcro  are  man  »ri- 
vatoor free  schools  - ^bout^oTtilcpc^tWmi^ile^l.i.s't 
schools  for  boys,  160  institutions  for  girl  , 
infant,  primary,  and  adult  schools,  mostly  unuer  ecclesi- 
astical care. 

Justice. —  Judges  are  appointed  for  life  by  the  King 
from  lists  prepared  by  the  Senato  and  by  the  Court. 
There  is  one  Court  of  Cassation  for  the  whole  kingdom. 
There  are  three  Courts  of  Appeal,  and  theruare  Assise 
Courts  for  criminal  cases.  Tne  country  is  divided  into 
28  Judicial  arrondissements  or  districts,  in  each  of 
which  is  a  Court  of  first  Instance.  In  each  canton  there 
isa  justice  of  the  peace, a  police  court,  and  a  judge  of 
the  peace;  there  are  222  such  cantons.  There  arc,  be- 
sides, special  military,  commercial,  and  other  tribunals. 
There  is  trial  by  jurv'iu  all  criminal  and  political  cases. 
The  Gendarmerie  (2.991  >  and  the  Garde  Civique  are  util 
ised  for  the 


BRAZIL. 

In  1807  the  royal  family  of  Portugal  fled  to 
Brazil;  in  1815  the  colony  was  declared  ««  a 
kingdom  "  ;  and  the  Portuguese  Court  having 
returned  to  Europe  in  1821,  a  National  Con- 
gress assembled  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  on  May 
18,  1822,  Dom  Pedro,  eldest  son  of  King  JoAo 
VI.  of  Portugal,  was  chosen  "  Perpetual  De- 
fender "  of  Brazil.  He  proclaimed  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  country  on  September  7,  1822, 
and  was  chosen  44  Constitutional  Emperor  and 
Perpetual  Defender  "on  October  12  following. 
In  1831  he  abdicated  the  crown  in  favor  of  his 
only  son,  Dom  Pedro  II.,  who  reigned  as  Em- 
peror until  November  15,  1889,  when  by  a 
revolution  he  was  dethroned,  and  he  and  his 
family  exiled,  and  Brazil  declared  a  Republic 
under  the  title  of  the  United  States  of  Brazil. 

General  Deodoro  Fonseca  was  the  first  Pres- 
ident. On  November  23,  1891,  he  resigned, 
and  Vice-President  Peixoto  took  his  place. 
Dissatisfaction,  occasioned  principally  by  mil- 
itary interference  in  the  States,  led  to  a  rising 
in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  and  to  a  naval  revolt  in 
the  Bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  rising  in  the 
South  terminated  in  August,  1895,  and  the 
naval  revolt  was  suppressed  in  March,  1894. 

According  to  the  constitution  adopted  by  the 
National  Congress  in  February,  1891,  the  Bra- 
zilian nation  is  constituted  as  the  United 
States  of  Brazil  Each  of  the  old  Provinces 
forms  a  State,  administered  at  its  own  expense 
without  interference  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment save  for  defense,  for  the  maintenance 
of  order,  and  for  the  execution  of  the  Federal 
laws.  Fiscal  arrangements  in  such  matters  as 
import  duties,  stamps,  rates  of  postage,  and 
bank  note  circulation  belong  to  the  Union; 


but  export  duties  are  the  property  of  the  vari- 
ous States. 

The  legislative  authority  is  exercised  by  the 
National  Congress  with  the  sanction  of  the 
President  of  the  Republic.  Congress  consists 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  Senate. 
It  meets  annually  on  the  3d  of  May,  without 
being  convoked,  unless  another  day  be  fixed 
by  law,  and  sits  four  months,  but  may  be  pro- 
rogued or  convoked  extraordinarily.  No  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  after  his  election,  can  con- 
tract with  the  executive  power  or  accept  any 
commission  or  paid  office,  except  such  as  are 
diplomatic  or  military  or  imposed  by  law.  If, 
in  ordinary  circumstances,  the  acceptance  of 
diplomatic  or  military  office  would  cause  the 
loss  of  the  legislative  services  of  a  member, 
the  permission  of  the  Chamber  is  required. 
Nor  can  any  member  of  Congress  take  part  in 
the  administration  of  any  company  which  re- 
ceives a  subsidy  from  the  Federal  Government. 
Deputies  and  Senators  are  paid,  and  neither 
can  be  Ministers  of  State,  and  retain  at  the 
same  time  their  seats  in  Congress.  Deputies 
must  have  been  Brazilian  citizens  for  four 
years.  Senators  must  be  over  thirty-five  years 
of  age  and  must  have  been  citizens  for  six 
years. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  consists  of  212 
members  elected  for  three  years  by  direct  vote 
(providing  for  the  representation  of  the  minor- 
ity), in  a  proportion  not  greater  than  one  to 
every  70,000  of  populat  ion  as  shown  by  a  de- 
cennial census,  but  so  that  no  State  will  have 
less  than  four  representatives.  It  has  the  in- 
itiative in  legislation  relating  to  taxation. 

Senators,  03  in  number,  are  chosen  by  direct 
vote,  three  for  each  state,  and  for  the  Federal  * 
district,  for  nine  years,  and  the  Senate  is  re- 
newed to  the  extent  of  one  third  every  three 
years.  The  Vice-President  of  the  Republic  is 
President  of  the  Senate. 

The  executive  authority  is  exercised  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic.  He  must  be  a  na- 
tive of  Brazil,  over  thirty-fivj  years  of  age. 
His  term  of  office  is  four  years,  and  he  is  not 
eligible  for  the  succeeding  term.  The  Presi- 
dent and  the  Vice-President  are  elected  by  the 
people  directly,  by  an  absolute  majority  of 
votes.  The  election  is  held  on  the  1st  of 
March  in  the  last  year  of  each  presidential 
period  in  accordance  with  forms  prescribed  by 
law.  No  candidate  must  be  related  by  blood 
or  marriage,  in  the  first  or  second  degree,  to 
the  actual  President  or  Vice-President,  or  to 
either  who  has  ceased  to  be  so  within  six 
mouths. 

The  President  has  the  nomination  and  dis- 
missal of  ministers,  supreme  command  of  the 
army  and  navy,  and,  within  certain  limits,  the 
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power  to  declare  war  and  make  peace.  He 

(with  the  consent  of  Congress)  appoints  the 
members  of  the  Supreme  Federal  Tribunal  and 
the  diplomatic  ministers.  No  minister  can 
appear  in  Congress,  but  must  communicate  by 
letter,  or  in  conference  with  commissions  of 
the  Chambers.  Ministers  are  not  responsible 
to  Congress  or  the  Tribunals  for  advice  given 
to  the  President  of  the  Republic. 

The  franchise  extends  to  all  citizens  not  un- 
der twenty-one  years  of  age,  duly  enrolled,  ex- 
cept beggars,  "illiterates,"  soldiers  actually 
serving,  and  members  of  monastic  orders,  etc., 
under  vows  of  obedience. 

There  are  six  Secretaries  of  State  at  the 
head  of  the  following  Departments  :  — 

1,  Finance;  2,  Justice,  Interior  and  Public 
instructions;  8,  War;  4,  Marine;  5,  Foreign 
Affairs  ;  6,  Industry,  Communications  and  Pub- 
lic Works. 

In  1885  a  bill  was  passed  for  the  gradual  ex- 
tinction of  slavery,  and  on  May  13,  1888,  an 
act  was  passed  repealing  all  former  acts  on  the 
subject,  and  abolishing  slavery  from  the  day 
of  the  promulgation  of  the  law. 

Loral  Onvernment.-Aecordlng  to  the  new  Con- 
stitution each  State  must  be  organized  under  the  repub-  , 
lican  form  of  government,  and  must  have  its  adinlnls- 
trative.  legislative,  and  judicial  authorities  distinct 
and  independent.  The  governors  and  members  of  the 
legislatures  must  be  elective;  the  magistrate*  must  not 
be  elective  nor  removable  from  office  save  by  judicial 
sentence.  The  Federal  executive  cannot  intervene 
dlrectlv  in  the  local  government  of  the  States.  In  cases 
of  obstinate  infringement  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
by  State  authorities  the  onlv  resource  of  the  central 
power  is  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Tribunal  of  Federal 
District.  The  Federal  District  is  administered  by  n 
council  elected  by  the  citizens  of  the  District,  the  munic- 
ipal executive  authority  being  exercised  bv  a  Prefect 
ap|iolnted  for  four  years  bv  the  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic. There  are  in  brazil  892  municipuliticn  and  l.Ssfl 
parishes. 

Religion.—  The  established  religion  under  the Kmplre 
was  the  Homan  Catholic,  but  under  the  Republic  the 
connection  between  Church  and  State  has  been  abolished, 
and  absolute  equality  declared  among  all  forms  of  reli- 
gion. The  Federal  Government  continues  to  provide 
for  the  salaries  and  maintenance  of  the  existing  func- 
tionaries of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  population  in 
isno contained  14.lW.Cir,  Catholics;  I43,74fi  Protestants; 
3.300  of  other  faiths;  and  7,25*  of  no  religious  profes- 
sion. 

Ilraztl  constitutes  an  ecclesiastical  province,  with  a 
metropolitan  archbishopric,  the  seat  of  which  is  at 
Bahia,  11  suffragan  bishops,  12  vicars-general,  and  2.ooo 
curates.  For  the  private  instruction  of  the  clergy  there 
are  11  seminaries. 

Instruction. — Public  instruction  is  divided  intothrec 
distinct  forms  or  classes  —  namely,  primary ;  secondary, 
or  preparatory ;  and  scientific,  or 'superior.   The  higher 
education  Is* controlled  by  the  central  Government. 
There  an?  two  schools  of  medicine,  four  of  law,  four 
military  and  one  naval  school,  a  si  hoid  of  mines,  and  a 
polytechnic.    In  ls'.K)  these  schools  had.  in  all,  2,!»16  pu- 
pill.   There  are,  beside.,  the  Lvccum  of  Arts  and  Trades  . 
with  2,277  pupils,  and  live  other  special  school*  with  675  , 
pupils.  Connected  with  the  observatorv  at  Itio  is  a 
school  for  astronomy  anil  engineering.   The  two  cstal>- 
lishments  for  secondary  education,  called  jointly  the  I 
Uymnasio  Xarional  (old  Pedro  II.  college),  rotifer  a 
degree,  and  are  controlled  by  Federal  Government.  I 
The  States  Governments  are  allowed  to  found  gymnasia 
with  similar  organization  and  privileges,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  control  this  branch  of  instruction.  All 
other  secondary  schools  are  private.   F.xamlnations  are 
always  official.   Primary  instruction  in  the  Federal  Dis-  | 


trlct  is  under  the  charm  of  the  municipality,  and  in  Or 
States  under  the  municipal  and  State  authorities.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Constitution  education  is,  at  all  stages, 
under  lay  management,  and  primary  education  is  gra- 
tuitous. The  eeutral  department  complain  that  thev 
can  get  no  data  from  the  State*  on  public  instruction. 
It  seems  that  education  is  nowhere  compulsory  in 
Hrazil.  In  1889  there  were,  it  was  officially  stated,  v-ViO 
public  anil  private  primary  schools,  attended  by  300,ouo 
pupil*  in  all.  The  number  of  illiterates  is  returned  at 
8.365.997,  or  84  per  cent,  of  the  population. 

Justice.— There  is  a  supreme  tribunal  of  Jnstlce  at 
Rio  do  Janeiro;  and  a  court  of  a  pi  sal  In  the  capital  of 
each  State.  There  are  courts  of  tint  and  second  in- 
stance, both  In  civil  and  criminal  cases.  Judges  are  »j>- 
pointed  for  life.  There  are  also  municipal  magistrates 
and  justices  of  the  peace,  who  are  elected,  and  whose 
chief  function  Is  to  settle  cases  by  arbitration. 

CHILE. 

The  Republic  of  Chile  threw  off  allegiance 
to  the  Crown  of  Spain  by  the  declaration  of 
independence  of  September  18,  1810,  finally 
freeing  itself  from  the  yoke  of  Spain  in  1818. 
The  Constitution  voted  by  the  representatives 
of  the  nation  in  1833,  with  a  few  subsequent 
amendments,  establishes  three  powers  in  the 
State  —  the  legislative,  the  executive,  and  the 
judicial.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in 
the  National  Congress,  consisting  of  two  as- 
semblies, called  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  The  Senate  is  composed  of  mem- 
bers, elected  for  the  term  of  six  years,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  Senator  for  every  three  Dep- 
uties ;  while  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  com- 
posed of  members  chosen  for  a  period  of  three 
years,  consists  of  one  representative  for  every 
30,000  of  the  population,  or  a  fraction  not  less 
than  15,000;  both  bodies  are  chosen  by  the 
same  electors — the  Chamber  directly  by  de- 
partments, and  the  Senate  directly  by  prov- 
inces on  the  cumulative  system  of  voting.  Elec- 
tors must  be  21  years  of  age,  and  be  able  to  read 
and  write.  In  1887  there  were  134,119  regis- 
tered electors,  or  1  to  18  of  the  population.  In 
the  election  of  deputies  in  March,  1888,  89,977 
citizens  voted,  or  67  per  cent,  of  those  who  had 
the  right  to  vote.  Deputies  must  have  an  in- 
come of  100/.  a  year,  and  Senators  400/.  The 
executive  is  exercised  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  elected  for  a  term  of  five  years,  by  in- 
direct vote,  the  people  nominating,  by  ballot, 
delegates  who  appoint  the  President.  A  re- 
tiring President  is  not  re-eligible.  In  legisla- 
tion the  President  has  a  modified  veto  ;  a  bill 
returned  to  the  Chambers  with  the  President's 
objections  may,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers present  (a  majority  of  the  members  being 
present),  be  sustained  and  become  law.  The 
day  of  a  Presidential  election  is  June  25  of  the 
last  of  the  five  years  of  a  Presidency,  and  the 
inauguration  takes  place  on  September  18  of 
the  same  year. 

The  salary  of  the  President  is  fixed  at  18,- 
000  pesos,  with  12.000  pesos  for  expenses. 

The  President  is  assisted  in  his  executive 
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by  a  Council  of  State,  and  a  Cabi- 
net or  Ministry,  divided  into  seven  depart- 
ments, under  Bix  Ministers,  viz. :  Of  the  In- 
terior ;  of  Foreign  Affairs;  of  Worship  and 
Colonization  ;  of  Justice  and  Public  Instruc- 
tion ;  of  Finance ;  of  War  and  Marine ;  of 
Industry  and  Public  Works.  The  Council  of 
State  consists  of  five  members  nominated  by 
the  President,  and  six  members  chosen  by  the 
Congress. 

T*«c»l  Government.—  F°r  the  purpose*  of  local  gov- 
ernment the  Republic  1.4  divided  into  Province*,  prosi- 
fied over  bv  Intrndrnti;  and  the  Provinces  into  Depart- 
ment.*, with  Gotternadorta  as  chief  officers.  The  Depart- 
ments'constitute  one  or  more  municipal  dlstrictseach 
with  a  councilor  municipality  of  9  members,  inhabit- 
ants! popularly  elected  for  three  years.  The  police  of 
Santiago  and  of  the  capitals  of  departments  is  organ- 
ized and  regulated  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  at 
tho  charge  of  the  national  treasury. 

Itellclon.-  -  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  main- 
tained T»y  the  State,  but  according  to  tho  Constitution 
all  religions  are  respected  and  protected.  There  is  one 
archbishop  and  three  bishops.  For  IS;*  tho  amount  of 
subsidies  to  the  clergy  and  for  building  and  otherpur- 
poses  was  BRUMS  pesos.  Civil  marriage  is  the  only  form 
acknowledged  by  law. 

Instruction.—  Education  is  gratuitous  and  at  the 
cost  of  the  State,  but  is  not  compulsory.  It  is  di- 
vided into  superior  or  professional,  medium  or  second- 
ary, and  primary  or  elementary  instruction.  Profes- 
sional and  secondary  instruction  is  provided  in  th  • 
University  and  the  National  Institute  of  Santiago,  nn>l 
in  the  lyceums  and  colleges  established  In  the  capitals 
of  provinces,  and  In  some  departments.  In  the  Uni- 
versity the  branches  included  are  law,  physical  and 
mathematical  sciences,  medicine,  and  line  arts.  The 
number  of  students  inscribed  for  the  study  of  these 
bninchcs  inl»97  was  "74.  The  number  of  studentsat  the 
National  Institute  in  1W  was  1,278.  There  are  2  ly- 
ceums for  girls  in  Santiago  maintained  by  Government. 
There  arc,  besides,  provincial  colleges,  normal,  agri- 
cultural, and  other  special  schools.  At  the  seats  of  the 
bishops  there  are  seminaries  under  ecclesiastics  where 
instruction  is  given  similar  to  that  in  the  Government 
colleges.  There  were,  in  1*'.>7  l^T.'l  public  primary- 
schools,  with  109,W*  pupils,  and  an  average  attendance 
of  65.307,  and  2,'XH  teachers.  There  were  alio  41 1  private 
schools,  with  an  attendance  of  18,052.  The  National  Li- 
brary contains  oyer  Sfi.OOO  volumes  of  printed  books,  and 
24,04s  manuscripts.  Other  edncational  institutions  are 
the  Pedagogic  Institute,  the  National  Conservatory  of 
Music,  the  National  Observatory,  School  of  Arts  and 
Trades,  Institute  for  Deaf  Mutes",  and  public  museums. 
In  INI  the  cost  of  higher  Instruction  to  tho  State  was 
2.000,000  jiesos  ;  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  elementary 
schools  was  1,920.200  jkjsos:  and  the  total  cost  of  instruc- 
tion supplied  by  the  State,  including  buildings,  pen- 
sions, books,  etc.,  in  1*97,  was  5,633,021  pesos. 

Justice. —  There  are,  in  addition  to  a  High  Court  of 
Justice  in  tho  capital,  six  Court*  of  Appeal,  Courts  of 
First  Instance  In  the  departmental  capitals,  and  subordi- 
nate courts  In  tho  districts. 

CHINA. 

The  laws  of  the  Chinese  Empire  are  laid 
down  in  the  Ta-ts'ing-hwei-tien,  or  "  Collected 
Regulations  of  the  Ts'iug  dynasty,"  which 
prescribe  the  government  of  the  State  to  be 
based  upon  the  government  of  the  family. 

The  supreme  direction  of  the  Empire  is 
vested  in  the  Chun  Chi  Ch'u,  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, or  Grand  Council.  The  administration  is 
under  the  supremo  direction  of  tho  Nei-ko  or 
Cabinet,  comprising  four  members,  two  of 
Mauchu  and  two  of  Chinese  origin,  besides  I 
two  assistants  from  the  Han-lin,  or  Great  Col- 1 


lege,  who  have  to  see  that  nothing  is  done 
contrary  to  the  civil  and  religions  laws  of  the 
Empire,  contained  in  the  Ta-ts'ing-hwei-tien 
and  in  the  sacred  books  of  Confucius.  These 
members  are  denominated  «•  Ta-hsio-shih,"  or 
Ministers  of  State.  Under  their  orders  are  the 
Papu,  or  eight  boards  of  government,  each 
of  which  is  presided  over  by  a  Manchu  and  a 
Chinese.  These  boards  are:  (1)  the  board 
of  civil  appointments,  which  takes  cognizance 
of  the  conduct  and  administration  of  all  civil 
officers  ;  (2)  the  board  of  revenues,  regulating 
all  financial  affairs  ;  (3)  the  board  of  rites 
and  ceremonies,  which  enforces  the  laws  and 
customs  to  be  observed  by  the  people  ;  (  I )  the 
military  board  ;  (5)  the  board  of  public  works  ; 
(G)  the  high  tribunal  of  criminal  jurisdiction  ; 
(7)  the  Wai-Wu-Pu;  (8)  the  board  of  com- 
merce. 

Independent  of  the  Government,  and  theo- 
retically above  the  central  administration,  is 
the  Tu-ch'a-yuen,  or  board  of  public  censors. 
It  consists  of  from  40  to  50  members,  under 
two  presidents,  the  one  of  Manchu  and  the 
other  of  Chinese  birth.  By  the  ancient  cus- 
tom of  the  Empire,  all  the  members  of  this 
board  are  privileged  to  present  any  remon- 
strance to  the  sovereign.  One  censor  must  l>e 
present  at  the  meetings  of  each  of  the  Gov- 
ernment boards. 

The  Tsungli  Yam6n,  or  Foreign  Office, 
which  was  created  by  a  decree  of  January  19, 
1861,  was  superseded  by  the  Wai-Wu-Pu, 
created  by  imperial  decree  in  1901.  It  con- 
trols not  merely  the  matters  with  foreign  na- 
tions, but  also  those  institutions  in  which 
foreigners  form  part  of  the  working  staff,  such 
as  the  Maritime  Customs,  and  Peking  Uni- 
versity. 

The  present  sovereign,  reigning  under  the 
style  of  Kwangsii,  is  the  ninth  Emperor  of 
China  of  the  Manchu  dynasty  of  Ts'ing,  which 
overthrew  the  native  dynasty  of  Ming,  in  the 
year  l'!14.  There  exists  no  law  of  hereditary 
succession  to  the  throne,  but  it  is  left  to  each 
sovereign  to  appoint  his  successor  from  among 
the  members  of  his  family  of  a  younger  gene- 
ration than  his  own.  The  late  Emperor,  dying 
suddenly  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  die! 
not  designate  a  successor,  and  it  was  in  conse- 
quence of  arrangements  directed  by  the  Em- 
press Dowager,  widow  of  the  Emperor  Hien- 
Feng,  predecessor  and  father  of  T'ung-chi,  in 
concert  with  Prince  Ch'un,  that  the  infant 
son  of  the  latter  was  made  the  nominal  occu- 
pant of  the  throne.  Having  become  of  age 
the  young  Emperor  nominally  assumed  gov- 
ernment in  March,  1887.  In  February,  1889, 
he  undertook  the  full  control,  but  on  Septem- 
ber 22,  1898,  an  Imperial  edict  was  issued. 
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announcing  that  the  Emperor  had  resigned 
power  to  the  Empress  Dowager,  who  has  since 
retained  the  direction  of  affairs. 

Loral  Government.—  Each  of  the  is  provinces  Is 
ruled  by  a  Governor  or  Governor  General,  who  I*  re- 
sponsible to  the  Emperor  lor  the  entire  administration 
liolltical,  judicial,  mlliUtry,  and  fiscal.  He  in  assisted 
by  a  council  and  various 'other  officials,  such  as  the 
Treasurer,  the  sulMommissioner.  and  the  Mterarv 
Chancellor.  Each j>r«.vin.  e  is  subdivided  into  depart- 
ments ruled  by  prefects,  awl  each  de|>artiuent  into  dis- 
tricts, each  with  a  district  ruler.  Two  or  more  dcpart- 
mentsare  sometimes  united  into  a  ton.  the  ruler  of 
which  is  called  a  tnutoi.  Each  town  and  v  illagc  has  also 
its  governing  body. and  among  the  various  rulers  tie  re 
la  regular  gradation  or  rank,  each  being  responsible  to 
his  immediate  superior.  Political  office  in  the  gen- 
eral administration  of  the  Empire  Is  less  sought 
after  than  the  position  of  viceroy  or  pvernnr  in  the 
provinces,  where  the  opportunities  of  acq"  ring  wealth, 
not  from  official  salaries  but  from  gifts,  etc.,  are  abun- 
dant. 

Religion.—  Three  religions  are  acknowledged  bv  the 
Chinese  as  Indigenous  and  adopted  ;  viz.,  Confucianism, 
Buddhism,  and  Taoism. 

The  Em|>eror  is  considered  the  sole  high  priest,  of  the 
Empire,  and  can  alone,  with  Ins  Immediate  representa- 
tives aud  ministers,  i rform  the  gnat  religious  cere- 
monies. No  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  i*  maintained  at 
the  public  expense,  nor  any  priesthood  attached  to  the 
Confucian  religion.  The  Confucian  Is  the  State  religion, 
If  the  rest>ect  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  great  teacher  ' 
nan  be  called  religion  at  all.    Hut  distinct  and  totally 

separate  from  tie  -•■m<-  \  \  observance*  of  respect 

offered  to  the  lucmorv  of  <  onfnefus  as  the  II  .|v  Man  of 
old, and  totally  unconnected  therewith,  there  is  the  di«- 
tlnct  wor«hi|>  of  Heaven  (den),  in  which  the  Emperor, 
as  tho  "sole  high  priest,"  worships  and  sacrifices  to 
"  Heaven  "every  yea  rat  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice 
attheAltarnf  Heaven  in  Peking.  With  the  exception 
of  the  practice  of  ancestral  worship,  which  is  every- 
where observed  throughout  the  Empire,  and  was  fullv 
commended  by  Confucius,  Confucianism  has  little  out- 
ward ceremonial.  The  study  and  contemplation  and  at- 
tempted |MTformance  of  the  moral  precepts  of  the 
ancients  constitute  the  duties  of  a  Confuciauist.  Hud- 
dhlsm  and  Taoism  present  n  very  gorgeous  and  elabo- 
rate ritual  In  China,  Taoism  — originally  a  pure  philos- 
ophy— having  abjectly  copied  Buddhist  ceremonial 
on  the  arrival  of  Buddhism  I.mki  years  ago.  Ijirge  num- 
bers of  the  Chinese  in  Middle  aiid  Southern  (  lilna  pro- 
fess and  t>mct  ice  all  three  religious.  The  bulk  of  the 
people,  however,  are  Buddhists.  There  are  probably 
about  thirty  million  Mahometans,  chiefly  In  the  north- 
east and  southwest.  Boman  Catholicism  has  long  had 
a  footing  in  China,  and  is  estimated  to  have  about  |> 
oon.imn  adherents,  w ith  Z'>  bishoprics  besides  those  of 
Manchuria.  Tibet,  Mongolia,  and  Corca.  Other*  hris- 
tian  societies  have  stations  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, the  ntimlHTor  Protest  ant  adherents  Itcing  climated 
at  IS»t,ixw.  Most  of  the  aboriginal  bill  tribes  are  still 
nature  worshipers,  ami  ethnically  are  distinct  from  the 
prevailing  Mongoloid  population. 

Instruction. —  Education  of  a  certain  tv|>e  Is  very 
general,  but  still  there  are  vast  masses oT  adult  country- 
men In  China  who  can  neither  read  nor  write.  There 


of  examination,  and  schools  for  the  propagation  of 

Western  science  ami  literature  are  now  on  the  increase 
Tho  ••  Tung  Wen  Kwan."  or  College  or  Foreign  Knowl- 
edge, at  Peking,  is  a  Government  institution,  where  the 
English,  Frcuch,  Herman,  Japanese,  and  Bussian  lan- 
guages, ami  mathematics,  chemistry,  physiology,  etc., 
are  taught  by  European.  Japanese,  ana  American  pro- 
fessors, while  the  Chinese  education  of  the  pupils  is 
entrusted  to  Chinese  teachers.  There  are,  besides, 
numerous  Catholic  ami  Protestant  mission  schools  and 
colleges  at  Shanghai  and  other  ports,  where  the  Eng- 
lish language  ami  lower  branches  of  Western  science 
are  taught.  The  Chinese  Government  has  of  late  years 
established  naval  and  military  colleges  and  torpedo 
schools  In  connection  with  the  ditlcrent  arsenals  at 
Tientsin,  Nanking,  Shanghai,  ami  Fooehow.  in  which 
foreign  Instructors  are  engaged  to  teach  such  young 
Chinese  as  intend  to  make  their  career  In  the  army  or 
navy  or  their  country  Western  modes  of  warfare,*  be- 
sides Western  languages  and  literature.  Ten  Chinese 
newspapers  are  published  at  Shanghai,  and  the  success 
thev  haveaehleved  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  others 
at  some  of  the  other  treaty  ports. 

FRANCE. 

Since  Hi*1  overthrow  of  Napoleon  III.,  on  Sep- 
tember 1.  1S70,  Franco  has  been  under  a  Re- 
publican form  of  government,  confirmed  on 
February  23,  and  June  16,  1873,  by  an  organic 
law  (Constitution  Wnllon),  which  has  been 
partially  modified  in  Juno,  1879,  August,  1884, 
June,  18H5,  and  July,  1880.  It  vests  the  leg- 
islative power  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and 
the  Senate,  and  the  executive  in  the  President 
of  the  Republic  and  the  Ministry. 

The  President  is  elected  for  seven  years,  by 
a  majority  of  votes,  by  the  Senate  and  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  united  in  a  National  Assembly, 
or  Congress.  lie  promulgates  tho  laws  voted 
by  both  Chambers,  and  ensures  their  execu- 
tion, lie  selects  a  Ministry  from  the  Cham- 
ber, appoints  to  all  civil  and  military  posts, 
has  t lie  right  of  individual  pardon,  and  is 
responsible  only  in  case  of  high  treason.  The 
President  concludes  treaties  with  foreign 
Powers,  but  cannot  declare  Mar  without  the 
previous  assent  of  both  Chambers.  Every  act 
of  the  President  has  to  be  countersigned  by  a 
Minister.  Willi  tho  consent  of  the  Senate  he 
can  dissolve  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In 
case  of  vacancy,  the  two  Chambers  united  im- 
mediately elect  a  new  President. 

The  Ministers  or  Secretaries  of  State,  the 


is  a  special  literary  class  who  alone  know  the  literature    number  of  whom  varies,  nre  usually,  but  not 

necessarily,  members  of  the  Senate  or  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies.  The  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil (Premier)  chooses  his  colleagues  in  concert 
with  the  President  of  the  Republic.  Each 
Minister  has  the  direction  of  one  of  the  great 
administrative  departments,  and  each  is  respon- 
sible to  the  Chambers  for  his  acts,  while  the 
Ministry  as  a  whole  is  responsible  for  the  gen- 
eral policy  of  the  Government. 

The  Ministry  is  constituted  as  follows  :  — 
President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  the 
Interior. 

Minister  of"  Finance. 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 


of  their  country,  to  the  study  of  which  they  devote 
their  lives.  There  are  boarding  schools  and  day  schools 
for  boys  and  young  men,  the  latter  being  held  in  the 
entrance  halls  of  temples  and  in  tin-  spare  chambers  of 
guilds,  and  in  all  the  Important  cities  there  are  colleges 
for  training  candidates  for  decrees.  Examinations, 
mainly  routined  to  moral  philosophy  and  literature,  are 
held  in  tho  prefectorial  cities  of  each  province  twice  in 
three  years  for  the  lower  degree  necessary  as  a  pas-port 
to  the  public  service,  but  of  the  six  or  seven  thousand 
candidates  who  come  forward,  not  more  than  sixty  can 
be  admitted  to  the  degree  by  the  Literary  Chancellor. 
For  the  higher  degree,  examinations  areiield  In  each 
provincial  capital  once  in  three  years,  ami  the  success- 
ful candidatcsare  subjected  to *a  third  and  fourth  ex- 
amination, those  who  finally  emerge  Itelng  divided  into 
four  classes  to  wait  for  appointments  to  offices  or  dif- 
ferent grades.  There  are,  however,  other  means  (e.g. 
military  servlcel  by  which  such  ap|iointments  may  be 
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Minister  of  War. 
Minister  of  Marine. 
Minister  of  Colonies. 

Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Worship. 
Minister  of  Justice. 

Minister  of  Commerce,  Industry,  and  Posts  and 
Telegraphs. 

Minister  of  Agriculture. 

Minister  of  Public  Works. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  elected  for  four 
years,  by  universal  suffrage,  and  each  citizen 
21  years  old,  not  actually  in  military  service, 
who  can  prove  a  six  months'  residence  in  any 
one  town  or  commune,  and  not  otherwise  dis- 
qualified, has  the  right  of  vote.  Deputies 
must  be  citizens  and  not  under  25  years  of  age. 
The  manner  of  election  of  Deputies  has  been 
modified  several  times  since  1871.  The  scrutin 
de  liste,  under  which  each  elector  votes  for  as 
many  Deputies  as  the  entire  department  has  to 
elect,  was  introduced  in  1871.  In  1870  it  was 
replaced  by  the  scrutin  d'arrondissement,  under 
which  each  department  is  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  arrondissemenls,  each  elector  voting  for 
one  Deputy  only ;  in  1885, there  was  a  return 
to  the  scrutin  de  lisle,  and  in  1889  the  uni- 
nominal  vote  was  reintroduced.  In  1889  it 
was  enacted  that  each  candidate  is  bound  to 
make,  within  the  fortnight  which  precedes  the 
elections,  a  declaration  as  to  his  being  a  candi- 
date for  a  given  constituency,  and  for  one  con- 
stituency only —  all  votes  which  eventually 
may  be  given  for  him  in  other  constituencies 
being  reckoned  as  void.  Multiple  elections 
and  elections  of  persons  previously  condemned 
by  the  law  courts  are  thus  rendered  impos- 
sible. The  Chamber  verifies  the  powers  of 
its  members.  In  each  constituency  the  votes 
are  cast  up  and  the  Deputy  proclaimed  elected 
by  a  commission  of  Councilors-General  ap- 
pointed by  the  Prefect  of  the  department. 

The  Chamber  is  now  composed  of  584  De- 
puties ;  each  arrondissement  electa  one  Deputy, 
and  if  its  population  is  in  excess  of  100,000,  it 
is  divided  into  two  or  more  constituencies. 
There  were  10,863,421  inscribed  electors  in 
1901. 

The  Senate  is  composed  of  300  members, 
elected  for  nine  years  from  citizens  40  years 
old,  one  third  retiring  every  three  years.  The 
election  of  the  Senators  is  indirect,  and  is 
made  by  an  electoral  body  composed  (1)  of 
delegates  chosen  by  the  Municipal  Council  of 
each  commune  in  proportion  to  the  population  ; 
and  (2)  of  the  Senators,  Deputies,  Councilors- 
General,  and  District  Councilors  of  the  de- 
partment. Besides  the  225  Departmental 
Senators  elected  in  this  way,  there  were,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  1875,  75  Seuators  elected 
for  life  by  the  united  two  Chambers  ;  but  by 


the  Senate  Bill  of  1884  it  was  enacted  that 

vacancies  arising  among  the  Life  Senatorships 
would  be  filled  by  the  election  of  ordinary 
nine-years  Senators,  the  department  which 
should  have  the  right  to  the  vacant  seat  to  be 
determined  by  lot.  The  Princes  of  deposed 
dynasties  are  precluded  from  sitting  in  either 
House. 

The  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  as- 
semble every  year  on  the  second  Tuesday  in 
January,  unless  a  previous  summons  is  made 
by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  and  they 
must  remain  in  session  at  least  five  mouths  out 
of  the  twelve.  The  President  is  bound  to 
convoke  them  if  the  demand  is  made  by  one 
half  of  the  number  of  members  composing 
each  Chamber.  The  President  can  adjourn 
the  Chambers,  but  the  adjournment  cannot 
exceed  the  terra  of  a  month,  nor  occur  more 
than  twice  in  the  same  session. 

Bills  may  be  presented  either  in  the  Cham- 
ber or  Senate  by  the  Government,  or  on  the 
initiative  of  private  members.  In  the  first 
case  they  are  remitted  to  the  bureaux  for  ex- 
amination ;  in  the  second,  they  are  first  sub- 
mitted to  a  commission  of  parliamentary  ini- 
tiative. Financial  laws  must  be  first  presented 
to  and  voted  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

The  President  and  the  Ministers  may  be 
impeached  by  the  Chamber  of  high  treason,  in 
which  case  the  Senate  acts  as  a  High  Court  of 
Justice.  The  same  function  is  vested  in  the 
Senate  for  all  other  cases  of  high  treason. 

Senators  and  Deputies  are  paid  9,000  francs 
(£3G0')  a  year,  and  the  Presidents  of  the  two 
Chambers  receive,  in  addition,  72,000  francs 
(£2,840)  for  the  expense  of  entertainment. 
Members  of  both  Chambers  travel  free  on  all 
railways  by  means  of  a  small  annual  pay 
mcut.  The  dotation  of  the  President  of  the 
Republic  is  600,000  francs,  with  a  further  al- 
lowance of  600,000  francs  for  his  expenses. 

France  has,  besides,  a  special  institution 
under  the  name  of  Conseil  tl'Etat,  which  was 
introduced  by  Napoleon  I.,  and  has  been 
maintained  since.  It  is  presided  over  by  ths 
Minister  of  Justice  or  (in  his  absence)  by  a 
vice-president,  and  is  composed  of  Councilors, 
Masters  of  Requests  (Maitres  de  Nequetes), 
and  Auditors,  all  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  Republic.  Its  duty  is  to  give  opinion 
upon  such  questions,  chiefly  those  connected 
with  administration,  as  may  he  submitted  to  it 
by  the  Government.  It  is  judge  in  the  last 
resort  in  administrative  suits,  and  it  prepares 
the  rules  for  the  public  administration. 

Local  Government.— For  administrative-  purpoMi 
France  is  divided  Into  S6  departments,  or  87  if  the  "  ter. 
ritnryof  Belfort  "  (a  remnant  of  the  department  of  Ilaut- 
Tthin)  de  coniddered  as  a  separate  department,  sine* 
ISM  the  three  departments  of  Algeria  are  also  treated. 
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;  purposes,  as  part  of  Franc*  proper.  The  de- 
partment has  representative*  of  all  the  Ministries,  and 
*■  placed  under  a  Prefect,  nominated  by  Government, 
and  having  wide  and  undefined  functions.  He  ia  I 
assisted  by  a  Prefectorial  Council,  an  administrative 
body,  whose  advice  he  may  take  without  being  bound  to 
follow  it.  The  Prefect  is  a  representative  of  the  Execu- 
tive, and.  as  such,  supervises  the  execution  of  the  laws, 
issues  police  regulations,  supplies  information  on  mat- 
ters which  concern  the  department,  nominates  subor- 
dinate officials,  and  has  under  his  control  all  officials  of 
the  State.  There  is  a  sub-Prefect  in  every  arrondiste- 
ment,  except  capitals  of  departments  ana  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Seine. 

The  unit  of  local  Government  is  the  commune,  the 
site  and  population  of  which  vary  very  much.  There 
are  36,192  communes,  and  new  ones  cannot  be  created 
otherwise  than  hv  law.  Most  of  them  (31.690)  have  less 
than  i..*oo  inhabitants,  and  is. 471  have  even  less  than 
WW ;  while  124  communes  only  have  more  than  20,000  in- 
habitants. The  local  affairs  of  the  commune  are  under 
a  Municipal  Council,  composed  of  from  10  to  36  mem- 
bers, elected  by  universal  suffrage,  and  by  the  tcrutin 
de  lute  for  4  years  by  Frenchmen  after  21  years  and  6 
months'  resilience ;  but  each  act  of  the  Council  must  re- 
ceive the  approval  of  the  Prefect,  while  many  must  be 
submitted  to  the  Council  General,  or  even  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic,  l>efore  becoming  lawful.  Even 
the  commune's  quota  of  direct  taxation  is  settled  by 
persons  (r?ixirtitcur»)  chosen  by  the  Prefect  from  among 
the  lists  of  candidates  drawn  up  by  the  Municipal  Coun- 
cil. 

Each  Municipal  Council  elects  a  Mayor,  who  is  both 
the  representative  of  the  commune  and  the  agent  of  the 
central  government.  Ho  Is  the  head  of  the  local  police 
and.  with  his  assistants,  acts  under  the  orders  of  the 
Prefect. 

In  Paris  the  Municipal  Council  Is  composed  of  80mcm- 
bers;eachof  the 20  a rron//<s«emen/.s  Into  which  theclty  is 
subdivided  has  its  own  Mayor.  The  place  of  the  Mayor 
of  Paris  is  taken  by  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  and,  in 
part,  by  tho  Prefect  of  Police.  Lyons  has  an  elected 
Mayor,  but  the  control  of  the  police  is  vested  in  the  Pre- 
fect of  the  department  of  the  Rhone. 

The  next  unit  is  the  canton  (2  908  in  France),  which  Is 
composed  of  an  average  of  12  communes,  although  some 
of  tho  largest  communes  are,  on  the  contrary,  divided 
into  several  cantons.  It  is  a  seat  of  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  but  Is  not  an  administrative  unit. 

The  district,  or  arrondUutement  (362  in  France),  has  an 
elected  council  d'arrondUement,  with  as  many  members 
as  there  are  cantons,  its  chief  function  being  to  allot 
among  the  communes  thcirrespective  parts  in  the  direct 
taxes  assigned  to  each  arrondis*cm*tU  by  the  Council 
General.  That  body  stands  under  the  control  of  the 
sub-Prefect.  A  varying  number  of  arrondUscmenU 
form  a  department,  which  has  its  conseil  o+nfral  re- 
newed bv  universal  suffrage. 

aec^wfffc"  numllers' !fio!( MM  a'dherenuVs  eliTklw^to"* 
r  rant ;  but  at  present  only  the  Roman  Catholics,  Protes- 
tants, and  Jews  have  State  allowances. 

Instruction. —  Public  education  In  France  is  entirely 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Government.  The  highest 
schools,  or  "  facultes de  l'Etat,"are  now  often  desi gnated 
by  the  name  of  universities.  There  are  IS  "  facultes  des 
lettres,"one  in  each  academy  (except  Chambery)  at 
Paris,  Alx,  Besancon,  Bordeaux,  Caen,  Clermont,  Dijon, 
Lille,  Grenoble,  Lyon,  Montpelller,  Nancy,  Poitiers, 
Rennes,  and  Toulouse.  At  all  of  these,  except  Alx,  are 
also "  facultes  des  sciences,"  besides  one  at  Marseilles 
(instead  of  Alx,  belonging  to  the  sameacademv).  There 
are  also  2  "faculty's  "of  Protestant  theology,  13"  facultes 
de  droit,"  and  7  "  facultes  de  medeclne  etpharmacic,"  19 
superior  or  preparatory  schools  of  pharmacy,  and  8 
schools  of  law,  science,  or  letters.  In  January,  \-  >n, 
there  were  137  students  of  Protestant  theology ;  9.371  of 
law ;  7,426  or  medicine ;  3,544  of  sciences ;  3,404  of  letters ; 
and  4,661  at  superior  and  preparatory  schools  of  phar- 
macy, etc.;  total,  28.543  students.  To  the  support  of 
the  "  facultes  "  the  sum  of  12,496,911  francs  was  set  down 
in  the  budget  of  1899.  The  Roman  Catholic  theological 
"facultes  "  were  suppressed  in  1885.  Catholic"  facultes" 
or  "ecoles  llbres  "  exist  en  certain  conditions  as  private 
establishments.  The  "College  de  France,"  Museum 
d'hi8toirenaturelle.""Ecole  pratique  des  hautesetudes," 
"  Ecole  des  chartes,"  etc.,  are  public  establishments  for 
highest  education.  The  "  Ecole  libra  des  Sciences  poll- 
tiaues"  is  a  private  establishment. 


clal  training.  For  military  and  naval  education  1  Ecole 

Kuperieure  de  Guerre,  Ecole  Poly  technique.  Ecole  Spe- 
cialo  Mllltaire  de  St.  Cyr,  Ecole  Superieure  de  la  Marine, 
Ecole  Navale  de  Brest,  etc.;  for  civil  servicesand  indus- 
try: Ecole  des  Mines,  Ecole  des  Ponts  et  Chaussees, 
Ecole  Centrale  des  Arte*  et  Manufactures,  Ecole  Supe- 

des  Artes  et  Metiers. 

Elementary  schools  existed  before  the  Revolution  in 
the  towns  and  In  many  of  the  rural  parishes  of  France, 
but  little  was  done  for  the  advancement  of  education 
till  near  the  first  quarter  of  this  century.  In  1833  s 
law  was  passed  requiring  every  commune  to  maintain 
at  least  one  primary  school,  every  town  one  higher  pri- 
mary school,  and  every  department  one  primary  normal 
school.  A  law  of  1800  obliged  every  commune  with  a 
population  of  800  (extended  In  1867  to  communes  with  a 
population  of  BOO)  to  have  a  school  for  girls.  Since  1878 
elementary  education  has  advanced  rapidly ;  many 
schools  have  been  built,  the  number  of  teachers  and 
pupils  has  increased  (until  188!)),  and  the  standard  of 
education  has  been  raised.  In  1881  primary  instruction 
was  made  free,  and  in  1882,  obligatory  for  children  from 
6  to  13  years  of  age.  In  1886  the  system  of  education 
was  reorganized,  and  it  was  ordained  that  all  public 
schools  should  be  under  the  charge  of  laymen.  In  1892 
there  were  only  60  communes  which  had  no  primary 
school,  public  or  private. 

Colonies  and  Dependencies. 


In  Asia: 


1679 

1HS4 

Cambodia  

1862 

1861 

1881 

1893 

Year  of 
Acquisi- 
tion. 


Area  p0nula- 
Square 
Miles. 


Total  of  Asia  

In  Arnica : 

Algeria  

Tunis  

Western  Sahara  

Senegal  

Sencgambla  and  Niger. 

French  Guinea  

Ivory  Coast  

Dahomey  

Congo  

Somali  Coast  and  IK> 

pendencies  

Reunion  

Comoro  Isles  

Mayotte 


Total  of  Africa  

In  America: 

Guiana  

Guadeloupe  and  Depend 

encles  

Martinique  

St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon 

Total  of  America.  ... 

In  Oceania: 

New  Caledonia  and  De- 
pendencies  

Establishments  in  Oce 
aula  


iHhl 

1637-1880 
1893 
1843 
1843 


196 
52.100 
37,400 
::  <»*> 

46.000 
98.  UO 


256.0% 


1884 


181  174 

51.000 
1.544,000 
806. CC0 
210.000 
95.000 
116.000 


273.700 
C.  124.000 
1.500.000 
2.96H.C00 
10.000.000 
C05.000 


21.471.300 


Total  of  Oceania. 
Grand  Total  


1864 
1649 
1886 
1H43 
1643-1896 

46,000 
966 
620 
140 
227.950 

200.000 
173.200 
47.000 
11.640 

2.505.240 

■  •  •  • 

3.792.150 

34.849.380 

1626 

30,500 

32,910 

1634 
1635 
1635 

688 
380 
92 

182.110 
203.7*0 
6.2T.0 

•  ••a 

31,660 

425.050 

1854-1887 

7.650 

51.410 

1811-1881 

1.520 

29,000 

9.170 

80.410 

4.089.076 

56.826.140 

4,739.:?00 
1.900,000 
2.550.000 
4.523.000 
3,000,000 

JOO.IIOO 


1.000,000 
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3  judge*  belonging  to  the  Civil  tribun 
cases,  the  preliminary  inquiry  is 
by  an  examining  magistrate  (juye  <i 


Justice The  Court*  of  First  Instance  in  Prance  are 
those  of  the  Justices  of  Peace  who  try  civil  cases  and 
act  also  as  judges  of  Police  Courts,  where  all  pcitv 
offenses  are  disposed  of.  In  criminal  cases  tho  Police 
Correctional  Courts  pronounce  upon  all  graver  case*  of 
'  emeanour(nVltts),  including  cases  involving  iuipris- 
"".up  to  5  years.  They  have  no  jury,  and  consist  of 
"I  tribunals.  In  all  general 
s  made  in  secrecy 
,  d' instruction),  Who, 
acting  under  the  pnblic  ministry  (l%rwurrur>,  iuuv  dis- 
miss the  case  or  send  it  for  trial".  The  Court  of  Assizes 
is  assisted  by  \i  jurors,  who  decide  by  simple  majority 
on  the  fact  with  res|>cct  to  crimes  involving  a  severe 
penalty.  The  highesteourtsare  the 26  Courtsof  Appeal, 
composed  each  of  one  President  and  4  Councilors  for 
all  criminal  cases  which  have  been  tried  without  a  Jurv. 
and  by  one  Court  of  Cassation  which  sits  at  Paris,  and 
is  composed  of  a  first  President,  3  Presidents  of  Sec- 
tions, and  45  Councilors,  for  all  criminal  cases  tried  by 
Jury. 

For  civil  cases  there  la,  under  the  Justice  of  Peace,  in 
each  arrowllMrment,  a  civil  tribunal  of  first  Instance, 
then  the  Appeal  Courts  and  Courts  of  Cassation,  for 
commercial  case*  there  are  Tribunals  of  Commerce  and 
Councils  of  >  \  \  rr.*{prud'homme*). 

All  Judges  are  nominated  by  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public. They  can  be  removed  only  by  a  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Cassation  constituted  as  the  Contcil  Supirlfur 
of  the  magistracy. 

GERMAN  EMPIRE. 

The  present  German  Empire  is  essentially 
different  from  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  which 
came  to  an  end  in  1806.  But  though  Austria, 
the  most  important  factor  in  the  earlier  Empire, 
is  not  a  member  of  the  present,  a  brief  histor- 
ical summary,  including  both,  is  for  conven- 
ience inserted  here.  The  imperial  throne, 
after  the  extinction  of  the  Carlovingian  line, 
was  filled  by  election,  though  with  a  tendency 
towards  the  hereditary  principle  of  succession. 
At  first  the  Emperor  was  chosen  by  the  vote  of 
all  the  Princes  and  Peers  of  the  Reich  ;  but  the 
mode  came  to  be  changed  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  when  a  limited  number  of  Princes, 
fixed  at  seven  for  a  time,  and  afterwards  en- 
larged to  eight  (nine  from  1692  to  1777), 
assumed  the  privilege  of  disposing  of  the 
crown,  and,  their  right  being  acknowledged, 
were  called  Electors.  With  the  overthrow  of 
the  old  Empire  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  in 
1806,  the  Electoral  dignity  virtually  ceased, 
although  the  title  of  Elector  was  retained  sixty 
years  longer  by  the  sovereigns  of  Hesse-Cassel, 
the  last  of  them  dethroned  in  1866  by  Prussia. 
The  election  of  Wilhelm  I.,  King  of  Prussia, 
as  the  German  Emperor  (1871 )  was  by  vote  of 
the  Reichstag  of  the  North  German  Confeder- 
ation, on  the  initiative  of  all  the  reigning 
Princes  of  Germany.  The  imperial  dignity  is 
hereditary  in  the  House  of  Hohenzollern,  and 
follows  tho  law  of  primogeniture. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Empire  bears  date 
April  16,  1871.  By  its  terms,  all  the  States  of 
Germany  "  form  an  eternal  union  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  realm  and  the  care  of  the  welfare 
of  the  German  people. "  The  supreme  direction 
of  the  military  and  political  affairs  of  the  Em- 
pire is  vested  in  the  King  of  Prussia,  who,  in 


this  capacity,  bears  the  title  of  Deutscher  Kaiser. 

According  to  Art.  11  of  the  Constitution,  «'ths 
Emperor  represents  tho  Empire  internation- 
ally," and  can  declare  war,  if  defensive,  and 
make  peace,  as  well  as  enter  into  treaties  with 
other  nations,  and  appoint  and  receivo  ambas- 
sadors. But  when  treaties  relate  to  matters 
regulated  by  ini{>erial  legislation,  and  when 
war  is  not  merely  defensive,  the  Kaiser  must 
have  the  consent  of  the  Bundesrath,  or  Federal 
Council,  in  which  body,  together  with  the 
Reichstag,  or  Diet  of  the  realm,  are  vested  the 
legislative  functions  of  the  Empire.  The 
Emperor  has  no  veto  on  laws  passed  by  these 
hodies.  The  Rundesrath  represents  the  indi- 
vidual States  of  Germany,  and  the  Reichstag 
the  German  nation.  The  58  members  of  the 
Rundesrath  are  appointed  by  the  Governments 
|  of  the  individual  States  for  each  session,  while 
the  members  of  the  Reichstag,  397  in  number 
(about  one  for  every  131,604  inhabitants),  are 
elected  by  universal  suffrage  and  ballot  for  the 
term  of  five  years.  By  the  law  of  March  19, 
1888,  which  came  into  force  in  1890,  the  dura- 
tion of  tho  legislative  period  is  five  years. 

Both  the  Bundesrath  and  tho  Reichstag 
meet  in  annual  session,  convoked  by  the  Em- 
peror. The  Emperor  has  the  right  to  prorogue 
and  dissolve,  after  a  vote  by  the  Bundesrath, 
the  Reichstag.  Without  consent  of  the  Reichs- 
tag the  prorogation  may  not  exceed  thirty 
days;  while  in  case  of  dissolution  new  elec- 
tions must  take  place  within  sixty  days,  and  a 
new  session  must  open  within  ninety  days. 
All  laws  for  the  Empire  must  receive  the  votes 
of  an  absolute  majority  of  the  Bundesrath  and 
the  Reichstag.  The  Bundesrath  is  presided 
over  by  the  Reichskanzler,  or  Chancellor  of 
the  Empire,  and  the  President  of  the  Reichs- 
tag is  elected  by  the  deputies. 

The  laws  of  the  Empire,  passed  by  the 
Bundesrath  and  the  Reichstag,  to  take  effect 
must  be  promulgated  by  the  Emperor,  and  the 
promulgation,  like  all  other  official  acts  of  the 
Emperor,  requires  the  counter-signature  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire.  All  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Rundesrath  have  the  right  to  be 
present  at  the  deliberations  of  the  Reichstag. 

The  following  are  the  imperial  authorities 
or  Secretaries  of  State :  they  do  not  form  a 
Ministry  or  Cabinet,  but  act  independently  of 
each  other,  under  tho  general  supervision  of 
the  Chancellor. 

1.  Chancellor  of  the  Empire. 

2.  Ministry  for  Foreign  A  ffairx. 
S.  Imperial  Home  Office  and  "Representative 

of  the  Chancellor." 

4'  Imperial  Admiralty. 

5.  Imperial  Ministry  of  Justice. 

6.  Imperial  Treasury. 
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7.  Imperial  Post  Office. 

8.  Imperial  Railway*. 

9.  Imperial  Exchequer. 

10.  Imperial  Invalid  Fund. 

11.  Imperial  Bank. 

IS.    Imperial  Debt  Commission. 

13.    Imperial  Court  Martial. 

Acting  under  the  direction  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Empire,  the  IJundesrath  represents  also 
a  supreme  administrative  and  eonsultive  l>oard, 
and  as  such  has  twelve  standing  committees  — 
namely,  for  army  and  fortifications ;  for  naval 
matters ;  tariff,  excise,  and  taxes ;  trade  and 
commerce ;  railways,  posts,  and  telegraphs ; 
civil  and  criminal  law ;  financial  accounts ; 
foreign  affairs ;  for  Alsace-Lorraine ;  for  the 
Constitution;  for  the  standing  orders;  and 
for  railway  tariffs.  Each  committee  consists 
of  representatives  of  at  least  four  States  of  the 
Empire ;  hut  the  foreign  affairs  committee 
includes  only  the  representatives  of  Bavaria, 
Saxony,  Wttrtemberg,  and  two  other  repre- 
sentatives to  be  elected  every  year. 

Kclicion.  —  The  Constitution  provides  for  entire 
liberty  of  conscience  and  for  complete  social  equality 
anion!;  all  religious  confessions.  The  relation  between 
Church  and  State  varies  in  different  part*  of  the  Kin- 
pire.  The  order  of  the  Jesuits  is  interdicted  in  all 
part*  of  Germany,  and  all  com  en t sand  religion*  orders, 
except  those*  engaged  in  nursing  the  sick  anil  purely 
contemplative  orders, have  been  suppressed,  There  are 
live  Roman  Catholic  archbishops,  ami  twenty  bishop- 
ries.  The  ••  Old  Catholics  "  have  a  bishop  at  BMW. 

The  various  cree  ls  were  distributed  as  follows  at  the 
last  religious  census,  1900:  


Creed 

Numbers 

Per  cent,  of  pop. 

89,231.104 

03.5 

Hotitan  Catholics.  .. 

20,327,913 

3  i  1 

Other  Christians... 

203.793 

0.4 

6S0,f4H 

1.0 

I7.r;i3 

.03 

imtfracllon.— Education  is  general  and  compulsory 
throughout  Germanv.  The  laws  of  Prussia,  which  f*rO" 
vide  for  tho  establishment  of  elementary  schools  I  folk*. 
Hchuiein,  supported  from  the  local  rates,  in  every  town 
and  village,  and  compel  all  parents  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  these  or  other  schools,  have  been  adopted,  w  ith 
slight  modifications,  in  all  the  States  of  the  Kmplre. 
The  school  age  is  from  six  to  fourteen.  The  system  of 
secondary  education  is  also  practically  homogeneous. 
Above  the  elementary  schools  rank  the  middle  schools  of 
tho  towns,  the  liiirt/>  r*r/i uten  and  Itiihere  ilttr'j?r»ch><len, 
which  tit  their  pupils  for  business  life.  Children  of  tin- 
working  classes  m.iv  continue  their  education  at  the 
PortMlomfftScHvlen  or  continuation  school*,  which 
are  open  in  th*3  evening  or  other  convenient  time.  The 
(iummmla  are  the  most  fully  developed  classical 
schools,  preparing  pupil*  In  a  nine  years'  course  lor  the 
universities  and  the  learned  professions.  The  Pror/i/m- 
nasia  differ  from  these  only  in  not  having  the  high- 
est classes.  In  the  Keitloymmtsia,  Latin, but  not  Greek, 
is  taught,  and  what  are  usually  termed  •■modern  sub- 
jects" have  more  time  devoted  to  them,  Hnititrofrj/tn- 
tumta  have  a  similar  course,  but  have  no  class  corre- 
sponding to  the  highest  class  in  the  preceding.  In  the 
OltrrretiltKhnhn  and  Henttchvltn  Latin  is  wholly  ilis- 
placed  In  favor  of  modem  languages.  In  1WB.  1.122 
secondary  schools  (including  66  private  schools),  also 
185  public  I.rhrer-Srminare  and  32  piddle  Fdchtvlmtrn, 
total  1,340  institutions,  possessed  the  right  of  granting 
certificates  to  pupils,  entitling  them  to  serve  in  the 
armv  as  one-vear  volunteers  The  teacher*  in  German 
schools  are  required  to  hold  a  Government  certificate,  I 
and  to  have  undergone  a  years  probation.  Higher! 


schools  for  girls  are  called  Btih*re  TfchUrsehulcn  Be- 
sides these  there  are  numerous  GeverbuchultH  or  tech- 
nical schools,  Poiyiechtiia,  normal  schools,  seminaries, 
and  the  universities. 

There  are  21  universities  in  the  German  Kmpirc,  l>c- 
sides  the  Lyceum  Hrmiannm  at  Hraunsberg  (13  teachers 
and  about  forty  students),  which  has  only  faculties  of 
theology  ( Human  Catholic) and  philosophy. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  teachers  for 
the  summer  half  year,  190.1.  and  the  number  of  students 
for  the  winter  half  year,  1903-4. 


universities. 

1  £ 
i«| 

2  c  ~ 

Students. 

The- 

ologv 

Juris- 
pru- 
dence 

Medi- 
cine 

Philos- 
ophy 

Total 

372 

411 

1.9*4 

l.Ttto 

2,150 

5,935 

147 

304 

409 

2«H 

c:»4 

1.H71 

Hreslau  

l>  : 

3J4 

443 

345 

1 .497 

Krlangeu  

n> 

240 

182 

434 

112 

\,<WA 

Freiburg  

its 

218 

249 

.T.rj 

214 

1,073 

(i  lessen  

72 

H 

2J6 

224 

ISO 

074 

Gottingeu  ... 

12.1 

i:n 

Vf, 

445 

1.154 

Grcifswald . 

i»t 

209 

P. 7 

293 

-7 

756 

Hallo  

141 

411 

346 

205 

f>4 

1  .M*» 

Heidelberg. . 

117 

r.4 

340 

903 

4-7 

1,004 

M 

3.'. 

ins 

liw 

241 

KQ 

Kiel  

102 

01 

125 

vu 

131 

580 

Kdnigsberg.. 

11« 

67 

211 

235 

171 

r,H4 

2<w 

348 

1.032 

724 

1.173 

3,277 

Marburg.  . 

100 

110 

929 

249 

3.0 

908 

Mil  lichen  

ISO 

152 

1,145 

l,3i« 

1,124 

3.817 

4« 

31 5 

211 

52*5 

40 

30 

'lit 

100 

1!« 

451 

Straasburg  .. 

137 

82 

335 

3241 

sao 

1  not? 

Tiiblngen.. .. 
Wiirzburg.  . . 

9H 

41V.1 

441 

255 

121 

1.220 

P»l 

146 

249 

742 

2s» 

1,425 

In  Freiburg,  Miinchen.  Miinster,  and  WUrxbnrg,  the 
I  faculties  of  theology  are  Roman  Catholic;  four  are  mix- 
ed, both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic-ltonn.  lireslau, 
Htrassbuig.aiid  Tiiblngen;  thirteen  are  Protestant. 

Justice.— In  terms  of  .ludieature  Acts  in  1877  and 
1879  a  uniform  system  of  law  courts  was  adopted 
throughout  the  Kmplre  not  later  than  .January  1, 1079, 
though  with  the  exception  ni  the  Reiehsgericht,  all 
courts  are  directly  subject  to  the  Government  of  the 
special  State  in  which  they  exercise  jurisdiction,  and 
not  to  the  Imperial  Government .  The  appointment  of 
the  judges  is  also  a  State  and  not  an  Imiicrial  function. 
The  Kmpire  enjoys  uniform  codes  of  commercial  and 
criminal  law,  and'the  civil  code  of  August  18, 189$,  came 
into  force  on  January  1, 1900. 

The  lowest  courts  of  first  instance  are  the  Amtiuje- 
rtrhte,  each  w  it  U  a  single  judge,  competent  to  try  |>etty 
civil  and  criminal  cases.  There  was  on  January  1,  1903, 
1.933  Amtsgerichte  iu  the  Kmpire,  or  one  for  everv2»,- 
100  inhabitants.  The  Litmtffrrichte  exeielse  a  revising 
jurisdiction  over  the  Amtsgerichte,  and  also  a  more  ex- 
tensive original  jurisdiction  in  both  civil  ami  criminal 
cases,  divorce  cases,  etc.  In  the  criminal  chamber  live 
judges  sit,  and  a  majority  of  four  votes  is  required  for 
a  conviction.  Jury  courts  < Srhintrneriehte)  are  also 
held  |ieriorlically,  in  which  three  Judges  preside;  the 
jury  are  twelve  in  number.  There  are  173  Landgcrichto 
in  the  Kmpire,  or  one  lor  every  325,882  of  tho  popula- 
tion. The  first  court  of  second  instance  Isthe  tHterlanttr*- 
rjirirfit.  In  ita  criminal  senate,  which  also  has  an 
original  jurisdiction  in  serious  cases,  the  numltcr  of 
the  judges  is  seven.  There  are  twenty-eight  such  courts 
in  the  Kmpire.  The  total  number 'of  judges  on  the 
bench  In  all  the  courts  above  mentioned  is  8.397.  In 
Havana  alone  there  Is  an  Oltrrste  LatuU luterir/if,  with 
twenty-two  judges,  with  a  revising  jurisdiction  over 
the  Bavarian  Oberlande»gerichte.  The  supreme  court  is 
the  Krirhsgrricht,  which  sits  at  Leipzig.  The  judges, 
ninety-two  in  number,  are  appointed  by  the  Ktn|>eror 
on  the  advice  of  the  Riinde^rath.  The  court  exercises 
an  appellate  jurisdiction  over  all  inferior  courts,  and 
also  an  original  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  treason.  It  ha* 
tour  criminal  and  six  civil  senates. 

Foreign    Itepeiidencles.  —  Germany  has  declared 
her  protection  over  various  areas  or  sfdieres  of  influ- 
ence in  Africa,  in  China,  and  in  the  Western  Pacific. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  various  foreign  regions  at 
|  present  (I9ti5)  under  the  protection  or  influent '    t  Ger- 
I  many,  the  estimates  given  being  necessarily  vague ; 
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lx  AFRICA  : 


Kamerun  

German  South- West  Africa  .. 


Total  African 

lx  Asia  :— 
Kiauchau  Bay.. 


lx  the  Paoifio  :— 
Kaiser  Wilhelm'sT^nd. 

:  Archipelago. . 


Marshall  Islands,  etc.. 
Total  Pacific  I 
Total  Foreign  Dependencies. 


I>ate  of 

Acquisi- 
tion. 


18JM 
1*84 
18*4-90 
1885-90 

1884-90 


1897 


Method  of 


1  n i ] .crial  Commissioner. 

Inqterial  Governor  , 

imperial  Commissioner. 
Imperial  Governor  , 


Governor. 


New  Guinea  Company. 
Imperial  < 


Estimated 

Area, 
8q.  Miles. 

Estimated 

Popula- 
tion. 

33.000 

322.1A0 
3«4  180 

2.500.000 

200.000 
4  (MM}  (MM) 

B30.7G0 

10.200.000 

120« 

 — — 

60.000* 

70,000 
20.000 

110.000 
188.0110 

9,000 
130 

89.000 
13.000 

99.270 

4t'0.0Q0 

*  Exclosive  of  the  Bay  with  an  area  of  about  200 
2,500  square  miles,  and  population  of  1,200,000. 


square  miles,  and  the  neutral  rone  with  an  area  of  about 


GREECE. 

Greece,  a  province  of  the  Turkish  Empire 
since  the  commencement  of  the  10th  century, 
gained  its  independence  in  the  insurrection  of 
1821-29,  and  by  the  Protocol  of  London,  of 
February  3,  1830,  was  declared  a  kingdom, 
under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Russia.  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg 
having  declined  the  crown  of  Greece,  on  the 
grouud  that  the  boundaries  proposed  were  in- 
sufficient, and  especially  excluded  the  island 
of  Crete,  it  was  offered  to,  and  accepted  by, 
Prince  Otto  of  Bavaria,  who  ascended  the 
throne  January  25,  1833,  being  under  the  age 
of  eighteen.  He  was  expelled  from  the  King- 
dom, after  a  reign  of  29  years,  in  October, 
18G2,  which  event  was  followed  by  the  election, 
under  the  directing  guidance  of  the  three  pro- 
tecting Powers,  of  the  present  sovereign. 

The  King,  according  to  Art.  49  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  1864,  attains  his  majority  upon 
completing  his  eighteenth  year.  Before  he 
ascends  the  throne,  he  must  take  the  oath  to 
the  Constitution  in  the  presence  of  the  minis- 
ters, the  sacred  synod,  the  deputies  then  in  the 
metropolis,  and  the  higher  officials  of  the  realm. 
Within  two  months  at  the  most  the  King  must 
convoke  the  Legislature.  If  the  successor  to 
the  throne  is  either  a  minor  or  absent  at  the 
time  of  the  King's  decease,  and  no  Regent  has 
been  appointed,  the  Legislative  Chamber  has 
to  assemble  of  its  own  accord  within  ten  days 
after  the  occurrence  of  that  event.  The  con- 
stitutional royal  authority  in  this  case  has  to 
be  exercised  by  the  ministerial  council,  until 
the  choice  of  a  Regent,  or  the  arrival  of  the 
successor  to  the  throne.  The  present  sover- 
eign is  allowed,  by  special  exception,  to  adhere 
to  the  religion  in  which  he  was  educated,  the 
Protestant  Lutheran  faith,  but  his  heirs  and 


successors  must  be  members  of  the  Greek  Or- 
thodox Church. 

The  Constitution  of  Greece,  adopted  Octo- 
ber 29,  1804,  vests  the  whole  legislative  power 
in  a  single  chamlier,  called  the  Boul6,  consist- 
ing of  235  representatives,  elected  by  manhood 
suffrage  for  the  term  of  four  years.  Repre- 
sentatives must  be  at  least  80  years  of  age,  and 
electors  21 .  The  elections  take  place  by  ballot, 
and  each  candidate  must  be  put  in  nomination 
by  the  requisition  of  at  least  one  thirtieth  of 
the  voters  of  an  electoral  district.  At  the 
election  of  1881  there  were  460,163  voters  on 
the  list,  being  1  voter  in  every  4.3  of  the  pop- 
ulation ;  the  number  who  voted  was  306,957, 
or  66  percent,  of  the  voters.  The  Bottle1  must 
meet  annually  for  not  less  than  three,  nor 
more  than  six,  months.  No  sitting  is  valid 
unless  at  least  one  half  of  the  members  of  the 
Assembly  are  present,  and  no  bill  can  pass  into 
law  without  an  absolute  majority  of  members. 
Every  measure,  before  being  adopted,  must  be 
discussed  and  voted,  article  by  article,  thrice, 
and  on  three  separate  days.  But  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  has  no  power  to  alter  the  Con- 
stitution itself ;  particular  provisions  may  be 
reviewed  after  the  lapse  of  ten  years,  with  the 
exception  of  "  fundamental  principles."  The 
Chamlier  of  Deputies,  unless  specially  con- 
voked at  an  earlier  date,  for  extraordinary  occa- 
sions, meets  on  November  1  (old  style)  of  every 
year.  The  deputies  are  paid  2,000  old  drachmai 
(equal  to  1,800  new  drachmai,  or  72/.)  each 
per  session  ;  for  an  extra  session  the  allowance 
varies  according  to  its  length  from  20/.  to  72/. 

The  Ministry  is  as  follows  :  — 

President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  In- 
terior. 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
Minister  of  Worship  and  Instruction. 
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Minister  of  Marine. 
Minister  of  War. 
Minister  of  Finance. 
Minister  of  Justice. 

The  Ministers  of  Finance  and  Justice  are 
not  members  of  the  Cabinet. 

Rolljrlon.— The  gnat  majority  of  the  inhabitant*  of 
the  Kingdom  are  adherents  of  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church.  Before  the  census  of  1880  there  were  l.yo*_\Hno 
belonging  to  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church;  14.G77  other 
Christians,  mainly  lloman  Catholics;  5.7W2  .lews;  and 
24,1GB  Mohammedans.  Bv  the  terms  of  the  Constitution 
of  18G4,  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  is  declared  the  reli- 
gion of  the  State,  hut  complete  toleration  and  liberty  of 
worship  is  guaranteed  to  all  other  sects.  Nominally, 
the  Greek  clergy  owe  allegiance  to  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  though  he  now  exercises  no  governing 
authority ;  he  Is  elected  by  the  votes  of  the  bishops  and 
opti mates  subject  to  the  Sultan;  his  jurisdiction  ex- 
tends over Thraecandother  countries,  lncludlug  Bosnia, 
as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor.  The  real 
ecclesiastical  authority,  formerly  exercised  by  him  in 
Greece,  was  annulled  "by  the  resolutions  of  a  National 
Svnod,  held  at  N.-iuplia  in  1*.*.3,  which  vested  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Orthodox  Church,  within  the  limits  of  the 
Kingdom,  In  a  permanent  council,  called  the  Holy 
Synod,  consisting  of  the  Metropolitan  of  Athens  and 
fourarchbishops  and  bishops,  who  must  during  their 
year  of  office  reside  at  the  seat  of  the  executive.  The 
Orthodox  Church  has  nine  archbishops  and  eight 
bishops  in  Northern  Greece;  six  archbishops  and  six 
bishops  in  the  Peloponnesus;  one  archbishop  and 
five  bishops  in  the  islands  of  the  Greek  Archipelago; 
and  five  archbishops  and  ten  bishops  In  the  Ionian 
Islands.  There  are  lr.l  monasteries  and  nunneries,  with 
%JKM  monks  and  4WJ  nuns. 

Instruction.— All  children  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  twelve  years  must  attend  school,  hut  the  law  is 
not  well  enforced  In  country  districts.  Of  the  army  re- 
cruits 30  per  cent,  are  illiterate,  ami  15  per  cent,  can  read 
only. 

There  are  (1892)  2.745  primary  schools,  295  secondary 
schools,  and  a  university.  The  total  numlwrof  teachers 
Is  3,680,  and  of  pupils,  13U.385,  of  whom  22,im>are  females. 
There  are  2  agricultural  schools  in  G  recce  with,  together, 
51  pupils.  In  1895  an  industrial  and  commercial  school, 
with  40  teachers,  was  ojiencd  at  Pinrus  to  give  instruc- 
tion In  the  industries  relating  to  wine,  spirits,  beer, 
soap,  pert  times,  dairy-keeping,  cattleandsilkworin  rear- 
ing, and  In  the  duties  of  commercial  clerks.  In  ISD.'  the 
University  of  Athens  had  2.987  students,  of  whom  967 
studied  medicine,  1..T27  law,  510  philosophy,  61  theology 
124  chemistrv.  of  the  total  number  C04  were  from 
abroad,  chiefly  from  Turkey. 

ITATjY. 

The  present  Constitution  of  Italy  is  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  1  '81811110  fondamentale  del 
Regno,"  granted  on  March  4,  1818,  by  King 
Charles  Albert  to  his  Sardinian  subjects.  Ac- 
cording to  this  charter,  the  executive  power  of 
the  State  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Sovereign, 
and  is  exercised  by  him  through  responsible 
ministers;  while  the  legislative  authority  rests 
conjointly  in  the  King  and  Parliament,  the 
latter  consisting  of  two  Chambers — an  upper 
one,  the  Scuato,  and  a  lower  one,  called  the 
"Camera  de'Deputati."  The  Senate  is  composed 
of  the  princes  of  the  royal  hoti.se  who  are  of 
age,  and  of  an  unlimited  number  of  members, 
above  forty  years  old,  who  are  nominated  by 
the  King  for  life  j  a  condition  of  the  nomina- 
tion being  that  the  person  should  either  fill  a 
high  office,  or  have  acquired  fame  in  science, 
literature,  or  any  other  pursuit  tending  to  the 


benefit  of  the  nation,  or,  finally,  should  pay 
taxes  to  the  annual  amount  of  3,000  lire,  Of 
120/.  In  1001  there  were  32 J  senators.  By 
the  electoral  law  of  March  28,  1895,  electors 
for  deputies  to  the  Lower  House  are  all  citi- 
zens over  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  can  read 
and  write  and  who  possess  one  or  other  of  the 
following  qualifications :  they  must  have 
reached  a  certain  standard  in  elementary  edu- 
cation ;  or  must  pay  not  less  than  19.80  lire  in 
direct  (including  provincial)  taxation ;  or,  if 
peasant  farmers,  must  pay  annually  at  least 
500  lire  of  rent,  or  be  managers,  with  a  share 
in  the  profits,  of  farms  on  which  direct  (in- 
cluding provincial)  taxes  of  not  less  than  80 
lire  are  paid  ;  or,  being  occupants  of  lodgings, 
shops,  etc.,  in  towns,  pay  an  annual  rent  rang- 
ing from  150  lire  in  communes  of  2,500  inhab- 
itants to  400  lire  in  communes  of  150,000 
inhabitants.  Non-commissioned  officers  and 
men  in  the  army  have  no  vote  while  under 
arms.  Menders  of  academies,  professors,  per- 
sons who  have  served  their  country  under  arms 
for  two  years,  and  numerous  other  classes  are 
qualified  to  vote  by  their  position.  The  num- 
ber of  deputies  is  508,  or  1  to  every  G4,80i  of 
the  population  (census  1901).  In  1904  the 
number  of  enrolled  electors  was  2,541,327, 
exclusive  of  the  electors  temporarily  disfran- 
chised on  account  of  military  service  (2fl,05K 
in  1898).  At  the  general  election  in  Novemlier. 
1900,  the  number  of  those  who  voted  was 
1,593,886,  or  G2.7  p'*r  cent,  of  those  who  had 
the  right  to  vote.  For  electoral  purpose  s  the 
whole  of  the  Kingdom  is  divided  into  508 
electoral  colleges  or  districts,  and  these  again 
into  several  sections.  No  deputy  can  bs. 
!  returned  to  Parliament  unless  he  has  obtained 
a  numlier  of  votes  greater  than  one  sixth  of 
the  total  number  of  inscril>ed  electors,  and  than 
half  the  votes  given.  A  deputy  must  bo  thirty 
years  old,  and  have  the  requisites  demanded 
by  the  electoral  law.  Incapable  of  lieing 
elected  are  all  salaried  Government  officials,  as 
well  as  all  js  rsons  ordained  for  the  priesthood 
and  filling  clerical  charges,  or  receiving  pay 
from  the  State.  Officers  in  the  army  and  navy, 
ministers,  under-secretaries  of  State,  and  vari- 
ous other  classes  of  functionaries  high  in  office, 
may  1k>  elected,  but  their  number  must  never 
be  more  than  forty,  not  including  the  minis- 
ters and  the  under-secretaries  of  State.  Neither 
senators  nor  deputies  receive  any  salary  or 
other  indemnity,  but  are  allowed  to  travel  free 
throughout  Italy  by  rail  or  steamer. 

The  duration  of  Parliament  is  five  years; 
but  the  King  has  the  power  to  dissolve  the 
Lower  House  at  any  time,  being  bound  only  to 
order  new  elections,  and  convoke  a  new  meet- 
ing within  four  months.    It  is  incumbent  upon 
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the  executive  to  call  the  Parliament  together 
annually.  Each  of  the  Chambers  has  the  right 
of  introducing  new  bills,  the  same  as  the  Gov- 
ernment ;  but  all  niouey  bills  must  originate  in 
the  House  of  Deputies.  The  ministers  have 
the  right  to  attend  the  debates  of  both  the 
Upper  and  the  Lower  House  ;  but  they  have  no 
vote  unless  they  are  members.  The  sittings 
of  both  chambers  are  public  ;  and  no  sitting  is 
valid  unless  an  absolute  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers are  present. 

The  executive  power  is  exercised,  under  the 
King,  by  a  ministry  divided  into  11  depart- 
ments, as  follows : 

/.  President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of 
Interior. 

2.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

3.  Minuter  oj  the  Treasury. 

4.  Minister  of  Finance. 

5.  Minister  of  Justice  and  of  Fcclesiastical 
A  ffairs. 

6.  Minister  of  War. 

7.  Minister  of  Marine. 

8.  Minister  of  Commerce,  Industry,  and  A  gri- 
culture. 

9.  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 
JO.  Minister  of  Public  Works. 

tt.  Minister  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs. 

Lornl  Oorpnimonl.  —  The  two  principal  elective 
local  administrative  bodies  are  the  communal  council* 
an<(  the  provincial  council*.  According  to  the  law  of 
May  4,  1898.  each  commune  has  a  communal  council, 
a  municipal  council,  ami  a  syndic.  Both  the  communal 
council.*  and  the  municipal  council!  vary  according  to 
population,  the  members  of  the  latter  being  selected 
by  the  former  from  among  themselves.  The  syndic  Is 
the  head  of  the  communal  administration,  and  is  a 
Government  official;  he  is  elected  by  the  communal 
council  from  among  Its  own  member*,  by  secret  vote. 
Each  province  has  a  provincial  council  and  a  provincial 
commission,  the  members  varvlng  according  to  popu- 
lation. The  council  elects  its  president  and  other 
officials.  The  provincial  commission  is  elected  by  the 
council  from  Its  own  members.  It  conducts  the  busi- 
ness of  the  province  when  the  latter  is  not  sitting. 
It  it  h  communal  and  provincial  councilors  are  elected 
for  six  year*,  one  half  being  renewed  every  three  vears. 
The  communal  council  meets  twice  and  the  provincial 
once  a  >ear  In  ordinary  session,  though  they  may  be 
convened  for  extraordinary  purposes.  All  communal 
electors  are  eligible  to  the  council  except  those  having 
an  official  or  iiecuniary  Interest  In  the  commune.  Per- 
sons not  resident  in  the  province,  or  having  no  solid 
interest  in  it,  or  who  do  not  par  taxes  on  movable 
property,  as  well  as  officials  In  any  way  interested  in  the 
province,  are  ineligible  to  the  provincial  councils. 
Electors  must  be  Italian  citizen*,  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  and  able  to  read  and  write,  be  on  the  Parliamentary 
electoral  list,  or  pay  a  direct  annual  contribution  to  the 
commune,  of  any  nature,  or  comply  with  other  condi- 
tions of  a  very  simple  character. 

ltcllirion.— The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is,  nomi- 
nally, the  ruling  Stole  religion  of  Italy :  but  many  Acts 
of  the  Legislature,  passed  sincethe  establishment  of  the 
Kingdom,  and  more  especially  since  the  suppression  of 
the  Supreme  Pontiffs  temporal  government,  have  snlt- 
ordinated  the  power  of  the  Chnrch  and  clergy  to  the 
authority  of  the  civil  government,  and  secured  freedom 
of  worship  to  the  adherents  of  all  recognized  religions. 
However,  scarcely  any  other  positive  creed  asyctexlsta 
but  Roman  Catholicism.  At  the  census  of  loot,  of  the 
total  population  about  <;.'>. .7>ft  were  Protestants  and  35,- 
600  .Tew*.  Of  the  Prototants,  2.' 500  beloneed  to  the 
Church  of  Piedmont;  about  10,000  to  the 


other  evangelical  Italian  Churches,  and  30,000  to  foreign 
Protestant  bodies. 

Under  the  Roman  Pontiff,  the  Catholic  episcopal 
hierarchy  iu  Italy  consists  of  49  archbishoprics  and  220 
bishoprics  besides  the  6  cardinal  bishoprics  near 
Rome.  Of  these  prelacies,  76  are  immediately  subject  to 
the  Apostolic  See,  12  being  archbishoprics.  Thus  there 
are  altogether  :i7  metropolitan  sees,  theaverage  number 
of  suffragan  sees  to  each  metropolitan  being  about  4. 
K v cry  archbishop  or  bishop  is  appoluted  by  the  Pope, 
on  the  advice  of  a  council  of  Cardinals;  but  the  royal 
ex&iuatur  is  necessary  for  his  installation.  The  number 
of  secular  clergy  in  1901  was  6*. WW. 

The  Immense  wealth  of  the  Italian  clergy  has  greatly 
dwindled  since  the  year  lxvo,  when  the  Slccanll  bill, 
abolishing  external  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  snd  cler- 
ical privileges,  passed  the  Sardinian  Chambers.  This 
law  was  extended,  in  U61,  overthe  whole  Kingdom, ami 
had  the  effect  of  rapidly  diminishing  the  numbers  as 
well  as  the  Incomes  of  the  clergy. 

In  18G5,  there  were  in  Italy  2  382  religious  bonses,  of 
which  1,  were  for  men  ami  876  for  women.  The  num- 
ber of  religious  persons  was  28,991,  of  whom  1 1  -  -7  wero 
men  and  14.184  women.  The  meudlcaut  orders  numbered 
$>;i?i  persons,  comprised  In  the  ai-ove  mentioned  total. 
A  law  for  the  entire  suppression  of  all  religious  houses 
throughout  the  Kingdom  was  adopted  by  the  Italian 
Parliament  in  1866.  This  law  provided  a  small  pension 
to  all  religious  persons  who  hail  taken  regular  vows  be- 
fore January  18,  1864.  Several  monasteries  were  tem- 
porarily set  aside  for  such  monks,  friars,  or  nuns  as 
might  wish  to  continue  their  conventual  life,  the  In- 
mates, when  come  down  to  a  certain  number,  to  l>e 
drafted  off  to  another  house,  and  so  again,  until  all  fi- 
nally died  out.  All  collegiate  chapters  were  likewise 
dissolved.  The  lands  ami  goods  of  these  suppressed 
bodies  were  appropriated  by  the  State. 

Ken  and  Church  of  Rome.-The  "  Statuto  fonda- 
mentale  del  Kegno"  enacts,  in  lis  first  article,  that "  the 
Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  Roman  religion  is  the  solo 
religion  of  the  State."  My  the  Royal  decree  of  October 
9,  1870,  which  declared  that  "  Rome  and  the  Roman 
Provinces  shall  constitute  an  integral  part  of  the  King- 
dom of  Italy."  the  Pope  or  Roman  Pontiff  wasacknowl- 
edged  supreme  head  of  the  Church,  preserving  his 
former  rank  and  dignity  as  a  sovereign  prince.  Fur- 
thermore, by  a  bill  that  became  law  May  13, 1871,  there 
was  guaranteed  to  His  Holiness  and  his  successors  for- 
ever, besides  possession  of  the  Vatican  and  Lateran 
palaces  and  the  villa  of  Ca«tel  Gandolfo,  a  yearly  in- 
come of  3.223,00011  re  or  129,000/.,  which  allowance  (whoso 
arrears  would  in  1899  amount  to  93,525,000  lire,  or  3,741,- 
000/.)  still  remains  unclaimed  and  u n pa i< I . 

Supreme  Pontiff.— V\nn  X.  was  born  at  Rieae,  near 
Venice,  June  2,  {835.  8tudied  at  Treviso  and  Padua  ; 
ordained  priest,  1858;  chancellor  of  the  diocese,  1875: 
vlcar-capltular,  1877;  Bishop  of  Mantua,  1884;  Cardinal 
and  Patriarch  of  Venice.  1893.  He  is  of  modest  and  him- 
ple  life.  He  was  elected  Pope  on  August  4,  mi,  after 
six  fruitless  ballots  had  been  taken,  by  85  out  of  61  votes. 
He  Is  not  only  deeply  religions  and  a  wise  administrator 
luttathoroughandoeep  scholar  and  a  friend  of  art.  He 
look  t ho  name  of  Pius  in  order  to  continue  the  protest 
of  his  two  predecessors  against  the  occupation  of  the 
papal  States  bv  the  Italian  g  ivemment. 

The  election  of  a  Pope  ordinarily  Isby  scrutiny.  Each 
Cardinal  in  conclave  writes  on  a  ticket  his  own  namo 
with  that  of  the  Cardinal  whom  ho  chooses.  These 
tickets,  folded  and  sealed,  are  laid  in  a  chalice  which 
stands  on  the  altar  of  the  conclave  chapel ;  and  each 
elector  approaching  the  altar  repeats  a  prescribed 
form  of  oath.  Thereu|>on  the  tickets  are  taken  from 
the  chalice  by  scrutators  appointed  from  the  electing 
body;  the  tickets  are  compared  with  the  number  of 
Cardinals  present,  and  when  it  is  found  that  any 
Cardinal  has  two-thirds  of  the  votes  In  his  favor  he  is 
declared  elected.  Should  none  have  received  the  need- 
ful number  of  votes,  another  process  is  gone  through, 
viz..  ocrms— so  called  because  any  Cardinal  may  accede 
to  the  choice  of  another  by  tilling  up  another  ticket 
made  for  that  purpose.  The  present  Pontiff,  Plus  X., 
was  ch  'sen  almost  unanimously.  He  is  regarded  as 
the  264th  Pope  (or  thereabouts) from  St.  Peter. 

The  rise  of  the  Roman  Pontificate,  as  an  avowed  tem- 
poral sovereignty,  dates  from  the  year  765,  when  Pepin, 
King  of  the  Franks,  gave  to  Pope  Stefano  II  I.  the  Ex- 
archate and  Penta polls  ( or  Rnmaetu),  conquered  from 
1 '  ards^to^which 
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Matilda  of  Tuscany  bequeathed  to  the  Holy  See  her 
ample  territories.  Rome,  however,  with  the  Roman 
duchy,  came  practically  under  the  Pope's  clrll  dominion 
in  the  days  of  Q regorio  the  Great  (S90-604).  In  I860  the 
whole  Pontifical  State  comprised  an  area  of  aboui 
16,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  3,125,000 souls ; 
thenceforth,  until  1870,  about  5,000  square  miles  anil 
692,000  souls. 

The  BUhnp  of  Rome. or  Tope,  by  Roman  Catholics 
accounted  Vicar  of  Jesus  C  hrist  upon  earth,  and,  in  that 
office,  Successor  of  St.  Peter,  is  the  absolute  and  irre- 
sponsible ruler  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  regarded 
as  the  whole  Christian  Church  here  below.  Ills  ex  catJxe- 
diH  definitions  on  matters  of  faith  or  morals  are  held 
to  be  infallible,  and  against  bis  judgments  there  is  no 
appeal.  Every  baptized  person  Is  held  to  be  splritualH 
subject  to  him,  and  his  jurisdiction  over  such  to  be  im- 
mediate. The  Roman  Pontiff  has  for  advisers  and  coad- 
jutors the  Sacred  College  of  Cardinals  consisting,  when 
complete,  of  seventy  members,  namely,  six  cardinal- 
bishops,  fifty  cardinal-priests,  and  fourteen  cardinal- 
deacons,  but  hardly  ever  comprising  the  full  number. 
In  January  the  Kacred  College  consisted  of  six  car- 
dinal-bishops, forty-fivo  cardinal-priests,  and  five  card  i  - 
nal-deacons. 

The  central  administration  of  tho  Roman  fatholic 
Churcb  is  carried  on  by  a  number  of  permanent  com- 
mittees called  Sacred  Congregations,  composed  of  Car- 
dinals, with  Consultors  and  Officials.  There  are  now 
twenty  sacred  Congregations,  viz. :  Inquisition  or  Holv 
Office,  Consistorial,  Apostolic  Visitation,  Bishops  anil 
Regulars,  Council,  Residence  of  Bishops,  State  of  Regu- 
lars, Ecclesiastical  Immunity,  Propaganda,  Propaganda 
for  Eastern  Rite,  Index,  Sacred  Rites,  Ceremonial.  Ree- 
nter Discipline,  Indulgences  and  Sacred  Relics  Exam- 
ination of  Bishops.  Fabric  of  St.  Peter's,  Lauretana,  Ex- 
traordinary Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  Studies. 

Instruct  ion.— The  State  regulate*  public  instruction. 
Mid  maintains,  either  entirely  or  in  conjunction  with 
the  communes  and  provinces,  public  schools  of  everv 
grade.  Every  teacher  in  a  public  institution  maintained 
by  the  State,  or  by  any  other  public  body,  must  have  the 
qualifications  required  by  law  ;  and  in  all  public  lnstl- 
tutions  not  belonging  to  the  State,  the  mum  programme 
must  bo  followed,  and  tho  same  rules  observed.  No 
private  person  can  keep  a  school  without  having  ob- 
tained tho  authorisation  of  the  State. 

Justice.— I:i  It  Jy,  justice  In  pi  ual  matters  Is  admin- 
istered in  tho  flr>t  instance  by  tho  Pretori,  by  tho  penal 
Tribunals,  and  by  the  Courts  of  Assize;  onappeal,  by  the 
itenil  Tribunals,  and  by  the  Courts  of  Appeal.  Th  • 
highest  court  Is  tho  Court  of  Cassation,  which  confine* 
itself  to  inquiring  whether  tho  lorms  prescribed  by  law 
have  been  observed. 

The  Pretori  have  jurisdiction  concerning  all  delicts 
(delittl)  punishable  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
three  months,  or  banishment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or 
by  fine  not  exceeding  1,0  fl  lire  and  all  misdemeanor* 
(oontravenzioni).  Tho  penal  Tribunals  bavo  jurisdiction 
in  the  first  instance  in  offenses  (delittl)  (excepting  of- 
fenses for  which  thoCodocstablishesamf'tfrnumoffive 
years)  punishablo  by  imprisonment  from  ten  months 
to  ten  years,  or  by  fine  exceeding  1,000  lire.  Tho  Courtsof 
Assize,  which  inmostcascshavojiirics,  have  jurisdiction 
inallproccedingsconcernin^seriousoffensesrdelittr^pun- 
Uhablo  by  imprisonment  for  life  (crgastolo)or  by  impris- 
onment from  ten  to  twenty-four  years,  or  by  minimum 
imprisonment  exceeding  nvo  years.  They  have  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  concerning  offenses  against  the  inter- 
nal and  external  security  of  the  State,  and  all  press  of- 
fenses. Appeal  is  allowed  to  the  penal  Tribunals  from 
the  sentences  of  the  Pretori,  and  to  tho  Courts  of  Ap- 
peal from  those  of  the  penal  Tribunals.  The  Court  of 
Cassation  has  power  to  annul,  for  Illegality,  sentence* 
passed  by  tho  Inferior  Courts,  and  to  decide  question* 
of  jurisdiction  or  competency. 

Italy  is  divided, for  tho  administration  of  justice,  into 
twenty  appeal  court  districts,  each  of  which  is  sub- 
divided into  tribunal  districts,  1C2  in  all,  and  these 
n  into  mandamenti,  each  with  lis  own  magistracy 
0.1,548  in  all. 

JAPAN. 

Prior  to  1868  the  Japanese  Government, 
though  nominally  administered  bythe  Emperor, 
was  controlled  by  the  Shogunate.  In  the 
feudal  period  of  Japan  the  Shoguus  were  the 


commanders-in-chief  of  the  army.  In  1861 
one  of  them  began  to  usurp  the  political 
authority  of  the  Emperor.  His  successors  en- 
croached more  and  more  upon  the  royal  power 
and  continued  to  hold  the  country  under  mili- 
tary rule  until  1808,  when  the  military  class, 
or  Samurai,  put  an  end  to  the  dual  form  of 
government  by  abolishing  the  Shogunate  and 
establishing  the  present  Emperor  as  the  real 
sovereign.  At  the  same  time,  upon  the  initia- 
tive of  the  Emperor  and  the  Samurai,  began  the 
progress  in  western  civilization,  which  is  the 
marvel  of  recent  history,  and  which  has  placed 
Japan  among  the  foremost  modern  powers. 

On  Feb.  11,  1889,  a  constitution,  by  which 
Japan  became  a  limited  monarchy  in  place  of 
an  absolutism,  was  promulgated. 

The  ruler  of  to-day  is  said  by  the  Japanese 
to  be  the  121st  in  direct  and  unbroken  line  of 
descent  from  Jimuns,  600  B.C.,  the  founder 
of  the  empire.  By  the  Imperial  House  Law 
of  Feb.  11,  1889,  only  the  male  descendants 
succeed  to  the  throne  and  in  case  of  failure  of 
direct  descendants  the  nearest  male  relative  of 
the  Emperor  succeeds.  By  the  constitution,  the 
Emperor  exercises  the  executive  powers  with 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  a  cabinet  of  minis- 
ters who  are  appointed  by  himself  and  are 
responsible  to  him.  He  can  declare  war,  make 
peace,  and  couclude  treaties,  is  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  array  and  navy,  and  determines 
the  organization  and  peace  standing  of  both. 
The  Emperor  opens,  closes,  and  prorogues  the 
Imperial  Diet  and  dissolves  the  House  of 
Representati ves.  lie  "  combines  in  himself  the 
rights  of  sovereignty,"  and  therefore  exercises 
the  legislative  power  with  the  consent  of  the 
Imperial  Diet. 

The  Diet  is  made  up  of  the  House  of  Peers 
and  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  meets 
yearly.  Every  law  must  have  the  consent  of 
Parliament  and  it  has  control  of  finances  and 
the  administration  of  justice.  It  remains  in 
session  three  months  unless  prolonged  by  im- 
perial order.  Both  houses  may  originate 
legislation  but  it  must  have  the  sanction  of  the 
Emperor.  Each  has  the  right  to  petition  the 
Emperor  on  any  subject. 

The  House  of  Peers,  consisting  of  364  mem- 
bers  in  190-1,  is  composed  of:  (1)  princes  of 
the  royal  family  of  25  years  of  age  or  over — 
they  become  members  for  life  ;  (2)  princes  and 
marquises  of  25  years  of  age  and  over — also 
members  for  life  ;  (3)  a  certain  number,  not 
to  exceed  one  fifth  of  three  other  classes  of 
peers — counts,  viscounts,  and  barons, — these 
members  are  elected  by  their  own  order  for  7 
years  ;  (4)  persons  not  peers  who  have  achieved 
distinction  in  service  of  the  state  or  as 
scholars ;  (5)  persons  over  30  years  of  age  in 
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each  Fu  and  Ken  (the  3  cities  and  43  prefec- 
tures into  w  hich  Japan  ia  divided  for  adminis- 
trative purposes)  who  are  among  the  15  largest 
tax  payers,  elected  by  the  15  and  appointed  by 
the  Emperor  for  life.  The  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  House  of  Peers  are  nomi- 
nated by  the  Emperor  from  among  the  mem- 
bers, and  President  and  Vice-President  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  are  nominated 
by  the  Emperor  from  among  three  candidates 
elected  by  the  House. 

The  House  of  Representatives  in  1901  had 
369  members,  or  one  for  about  120,000  in- 
habitants. Voters  for  members  must  be  at 
least  25  years  of  age,  must  have  resided  in  the 
district  one  year  and  pay  $7.n0  per  year  of 
direct  taxes.  The  annual  Budget,  which  re- 
quires the  consent  of  Parliament,  must  receive 
the  approval  of  th  •  Representatives  first. 

The  Cabinet  consists  of  the  Prime  Minister 
as  president  and  nine  heads  of  departments, 
namely : — 

The  Minifter  of  Foreign  A ffairs. 

The  Minister  of  Home  Ajjairs. 

The  Minister  of  Finance. 

The  Minister  of  the  Army. 

The  Mininter  of  the  Navy. 

The  Minister  of  Justice. 

The  Minister  of  Education. 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce. 

The  Minister  if  Communications. 

The  Ministers  are  responsible  not  to  Parlia- 
ment, as  is  the  English  Cabinet,  but  to  the 
Emperor.  All  laws  and  Imperial  ordinances 
which  relate  to  the  affairs  of  state  require  the 
countersignature  of  a  minister. 

The  Privy  Council  deliberate  upon  impor- 
tant matters  of  stats  when  they  have  been  con- 
sulted by  the  Emperor. 

Marquis  I  to,  who  drafted  the  Japanese  Con- 
stitution, was  influenced  by  his  visit  to  Ger- 
many, whe:e  he  met  Count  Risuiarck,  to  pattern 
the  instrument  after  that  of  Prussia.  A  believer 
in  the  divine  right  of  the  Mikado  to  the  throne, 
he  naturally  based  the  constitution  on  the 
conception  that  the  monarch  is  the  sovereign 
power  of  the  state.  While  in  England  the 
House  of  Commons  is  a  perpetual  constituent 
assembly  for  revising  the  constitution,  amend- 
ments to  that  of  Japan  may  be  initiated  only 
by  the  Emperor.  Party  government  in  Japan 
is  comparatively  undeveloped,  especially  when 
the  party  system  of  England  is  considered. 
Nevertheless  the  person  whom  the  crown  orders 
to  form  the  cabinet  is  usually  recognized  to  be 
in  sympathy  with  the  majority  in  the  two 
Houses.  And  it  may  be  said  that  the  national 
tendency  is  toward  responsibility  of  the  ministers 
to  Parliament  alone  and,  in  general,  toward  a 
more  democratic  form  of  government. 


At  the  head  of  local  administration  in  the 
provinces  are  the  governors,  one  of  them  re- 
tiding  in  each  of  the  46  districts  (3  Fus  and 
43  Kens)  into  which  Japan  is  divided.  In 
1879,  city  and  prefectural  assemblies  were 
created,  based  on  the  principle  of  election ; 
their  power  is  confined  to  fixing  the  estimates 
of  the  local  rates,  Bubject  to  the  confirmation 
of  the  governors,  and  finally  of  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior.  Eligible  to  the  assembly  are  all 
male  citizens  25  years  of  age,  resident  in  the 
district  at  least  three  consecutive  years,  and 
paying  land  tax  of  more  than  $5  annually. 
The  franchise  is  conferred  on  all  male  citizens 
of  20  years  residing  in  the  district,  and  paying 
more  than  82.50  land  tax.  Annually,  or  in 
every  other  year,  governors  are  summoned  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  deliberate 
upon  matters  of  local  administration.  Each 
district  is  subdivided  into  cities  (*»),  and 
counties  (gun),  each  with  its  chief  magistrate 
(chu),  who  manages  local  affairs.  The  Island 
of  HokkaidO  (Yezo)  has  a  governor  and  a 
special  organization. 

To  further  carry  out  the  principle  of  decen- 
tralization and  self-government  a  system  of 
local  administration  in  shi  (municipality),  cho 
(town),  and  son  (village)  was  established  by 
Imperial  Rescript,  April  17,  1888,  which  came 
into  effect  April  1,  1889,  and  is  to  be  applied 
gradually  according  to  the  circumstances  and 
requirements  of  these  localities. 

K«-i i  i.-ion .  iu  the  Constitution  absolute  freedom  of 
religious  belief  and  practice  la  secured,  so  lone  aa  it  ia 
not  prejudicial  to  pence  and  order.  The  chief  forms  of 
religion  are  —  ft)  fltiintolsm,  with  l2Bocta;(2)middhlsm, 
with  12  sect*  and  32crecds.  There  is  no  Suite  religion, 
and  no  State  snp|w>rt.  The  principal  Shinto  temples 
are,  however,  maintained  by  State  or  local  auihorities. 
In  1902  -Shinto  temples,  190.754:  priests,  83,471 ;  stu- 
dents, l,22iV  Budilhl.it  temples,  71.821;  priests,  53.276; 
students.  9.28T..  There  are  also  numerous  Roman  Cath- 
olics, adherents  of  the  Creek  Church,  and  rrotentants. 

Instruction.— Klcmenuiry  education  Is  compulsory. 
The  number  or  children  or  school  »u.e  (ft- 1 4)  on  March 
SI.  11*03.  was  7..16»!.&o4.  Trie  following  are  the  educa- 
tional statl  -t  les  for  1900 :  — 


lNSTITlTr.8. 


Momentary  schools  

I  ■  r  middle  schools  

High  schools  

High  girls'  schools  

Normal  schools  

Tech'l  andspecialschools 

Various  schools  

University  schools  

Kindergarten  schools. ... 


Number. 

Teaching 
StaiT. 

Students 
and 

Pupils. 

27,166 

109.118 

6.135.487 

,i59 

4.735 

95,724 

8 

323 

6,074 

81 

1 ,216 

22,008 

67 

1,031 

19, 194 

mt 

6.180 

95,125 

1G7C 

6,017 

107,232 

2 

3*9 

4.763 
24,269 

264 

730 

The  University  consists  of  a  University  Mall,  Colleges 
of  Law. Science,  Medicine,  Literature,  Engineering,  anil 
Agriculture.  It  is  supported  by  Government.  The  bulk 
or  the  elementary  and  higher  schools  are  also  supported 
by  Government  and  by  local  rates.  One  of  the  normal 
schools  is  for  hign  school  teat  hers. 

In  1903  there  were  67  libraries  In  Japan,  with  821.670 
volumes.  Inl902.  22,960  booxsof  various  kinds,  and  1,328 
periodicals,  monthly,  weekly,  dally,  were  published. 
Of  the  periodicals  4<»,429,628  copies  i 
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MEXICO. 

The  present  Constitution  of  Mexico  bears 
date  of  Februarys,  1857,  with  subsequent  modi- 
fications down  to  May,  1904.  By  its  terms 
Mexico  is  declared  a  federative  republic,  divided 
into  States —  It)  at  the  outnet,  but  at  present 
27  in  number,  with  8  territories  and  the 
Federal  District — each  of  which  has  aright 
to  manage  its  own  local  aifairs,  while  the 
whole  are  bound  together  in  one  body  politic 
by  fundamental  and  constitutional  laws.  The 
powers  of  the  supreme  Government  are  divided 
into  three  branches,  the  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial.  The  legislative  power  is  vested 
in  a  Congress  consisting  of  a  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  a  Senate,  and  the  executive 

in  a  President.    Representatives  elected  by 

the  suffrage  of  all  respectable  male  adults,  at 
the  rate  of  one  member  for  40,000  inhabit- 
ants, hold  their  places  for  two  years.  The 
qualifications  requisite  are,  to  be  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  and  a  resident  in  the  State.  The 
Senate  consists  of  fifty-six  members,  two  for 
each  State,  of  at  least  thirty  years  of  ago, 
who  are  returned  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
deputies.  The  memliers  of  both  Houses  re- 
ceive salaries  of  3,000  dollars  a  year.  The 
President  is  elected  by  electors  popularly 
chosen  in  a  general  election,  holds  olfice  for 
four  years,  and,  according  to  an  amendment 
of  the  Constitution  in  1887,  may  be  elected 
for  consecutive  terms.  By  the  decree  of  Mav 
0,  1901,  which  modified  Art.  72 A  of  the 
Constitution,  the  office  of  Vice-President  was 
formally  instituted,  his  election  to  take  place 
in  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  time  as 
that  of  the  President.  The  Vice-President  is 
ex  officio  President  of  the  Senate,  with  a  voice 
in  the  discussions,  but  without  a  vote.  His 
term  of  office  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Failing  the  President  through  absence 
or  otherwise,  the  Vice-President  shall  discharge 
the  functions  of  the  President  either  tempo- 
rarily or  to  the  end  of  the  period  for  which  he 
was  elected,  as  the  circumstances  may  require. 
Failing  both,  Congress  shall  call  for  new  elec- 
tions to  be  held  at  once.  Congress  has  to  meet 
annually  from  April  1  to  May  30,  and  from 
Septeml>er  10  to  December  15,  and  a  per- 
manent committee  of  both  Houses  site  during 
the  recesses. 

The  administration  is  carried  on,  under  the 
direction  of  the  President  and  a  Council,  by 
seven  Secretaries  of  State,  heads  of  the  De- 
partments of:  —  1,  Foreign  Affairs;  2,  In- 
terior; 8,  Justice  and  Public  Instruction;  4, 
Fomento,  Colonization  and  Industry  ;  5,  Com- 
munications and  Public  Works;  0,  Financial 
and  Public  Credit ;  7,  War  and  Marine. 

Local  Government.— Each  separate  Suite  has  its  own 


internal  constitution,  government, and  laws;  but  inter- 
state custom*  duties  are  not  permitted.  Each  has  its 
governor  and  legislature  popularly  elected  under  rules 
similar  to  those  of  the  Federation;  and  the  civil  iind 
criminal  code  In  force  in  the  Federal  District  prevails, 
with  few  exceptions  (VeraCruz  and  the  State  of  Mexico), 
iu  the  different  States. 

Religion.  Instruction,  nnd  Justice.— The  prevail- 
ing religion  is  the  Unman  Catholic,  but  the  Church  is 
independent  of  the  State,  and  there  Is  toleration  of  all 
other  religions.  No  ecclesiastical  body  can  acquire 
landed  property.  In  lscithe  religioushouses  were  closed 
and  the  church  property  confiscated ;  and  since  that  year 
many  ecclesiastical  buildings  have  been  assigned  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  libraries,  schools,  Bnil  hospitals.  Within 
the  republic  there  are  6  archbishops  and  23  suffragan 
bishops.  In  ls-ij  the  population  consisted  of  12.iso.215 
Komnn  embolics ;  40,445  Protestants ;  H.1C2  Jews  and  per- 
sons of  other  faiths  ;  61,011  of  no  professed  faith.  A  dis- 
pute with  the  United  States  respecting  the  Californiaii 
Pious  Fund  was  referred  to  the  Hague  arbitration  court, 
which  in  October,  P.»02,  gave  its  decision,  awarding  to  the 
United  States  the  sum  of  l.4J0.(W»  Mexican  dollars  and  an 
annual  sum  of  1*5.051  Mexican  dollars. 

In  almost  all  the  suites  education  is  free  and  compul- 
sory, and  the  law  is  nowstrictlveiiforced.  Intho  munic- 
ipality of  Mexico  there  were  in  1*»5.  323,336  persons 
who  could  read  only,  and  1.782  s22  persons  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write.  Primary  instruction  is  mostly 
at  the  expenso  of  the  states  and  municipalities,  but  the 
Federal  Government  makes  frequent  grants,  and  many 
schools  are  under  the  care  or  beneficent  societies. 
Higher  education  is  carried  on  in  secondary  schools 
and  seminaries,  and  in  colleges  for  professional  instruc 
tion,  including  schools  of  law,  medicine,  engineering, 
mining,  tine  arts,  agriculture,  commerce,  arts,  trades, 
ami  music. 

In  Uti  there  were  in  the  Republic  the  National  Li- 
brary, with  iso.ono  volumes,  and  123othcr  public  libraries. 
There  were  in  that  year  37  museums  for  scientific  nnd 
educational  purposes,  and  11  meteorological  observato- 
ries. The  number  of  newspapers  published  was  27.1,  of 
which  7  were  in  Knglish,  4  in  Spanish  and  English,  1  in 
Italian. 

The  judicial  power,  which  is  entirely  distinct  from 
and  independent  of  the  executive,  consists  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  with  15  judges  chosen  for  a  period  of  six 
vears.  Circuit  Courts,  with  3  judges,  and  District  Courts, 
with  32  judges. 

The  Ordinary,  Civil, Criminal, and  Correctional  Courts 
arc  controlled  by  the  Department  of  Justice  and  Public 
Instruction. 


NETHERLANDS  (THE). 

The  first  Constitution  of  the  Netherlands 
after  its  reconstruction  as  a  kingdom  was  given 
in  1815,  and  was  revised  in  I  S  1 8  and  in  1S87. 
According  to  this  charter  the  Netherlands  form 
a  constitutional  and  hereditary  monarchy. 
Tin*  royal  succession  is  iu  the  direct  male  line 
in  the  order  of  primogeniture;  in  default  of 
male  heirs,  the  female  lino  ascends  the  throne. 
In  default  of  a  legal  heir,  the  successor  to  the 
throne  is  designated  by  the  Sovereign  and  a 
joint  meeting  of  both  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
]  stent  (each  containing  twice  the  usual  Dumber 
of  members),  and  by  this  assembly  alone  if 
the  case  occurs  after  the  Sovereign's  death. 
The  age  of  majority  of  the  Sovereign  is  eighteen 
j  years.  During  his  minority  the  royal  power  is 
j  vested  in  a  Regent  — designated  by  law  —  and 
in  some  cases  in  the  State  Council. 

The  executive  power  of  the  State  belongs 
exclusively  to  the  Sovereign,  while  the  whole 
legislative  authority  rests  conjointly  iu  the 
Sovereign  and  Parliament,  the  latter  —  called 
the  States-tieneral  —  consisting  of  two  Cham- 
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hers.  The  Upper  or  First  Chamber  is  com- 
posed  of  50  members,  elected  by  the  Provincial 
States  from  among  the  most  highly  assessed 
inhabitants  of  the  eleven  provinces,  or  from 
among  some  high  and  important  function- 
aries, mentioned  by  law.  Members  of  the 
First  Chamber  not  residing  in  the  Hague, 
where  the  Parliament  meets,  are  allowed  10 
guilders  (16».  8rf.)  a  day  during  the  session  of 
the  States-General.  The  Second  Chamber  of 
the  States-General  numbers  100  deputies,  who 
are  elected  directly. 

The  Government  and  the  Second  Chamber 
only  may  introduce  new  bills;  the  functions 
of  the  Upper  Chamber  being  restricted  to  ap- 
proving or  rejecting  them,  without  the  power 
of  inserting  amendments.  The  meetings  of 
both  Chambers  are  public,  though  each  of 
them,  by  the  decision  of  the  majority,  may 
form  itself  into  a  private  committee.  The 
ministers  may  attend  at  the  meetings  of  both 
Chambers,  but  they  have  only  a  deliberative 
vote,  unless  they  are  members.  Alterations  in 
the  Constitution  can  be  made  only  by  a  bill 
declaring  that  there  is  reason  for  introducing 
those  alterations,  followed  by  a  dissolution  of 
the  Chambers  and  a  second  confirmation  by 
the  new  States-General  by  two  thirds  of  the 
Totes.  Unless  it  is  expressly  declared,  the 
laws  concern  only  the  realm  in  Europe,  and 
not  the  colonies. 

The  executive  authority,  belonging  to  the 
Sovereign,  is  exercised  by  a  responsible  Council 
of  Ministers.  There  are  eight  heads  of  depart- 
ments in  the  Ministerial  Council,  namely  :  — 

The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  President 
of  the  Ministerial  Council. 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

The  Minister  of  Finance. 

The  Minister  of  Justice. 

The  Minister  of  the  Colonies. 

The  Minister  of'  Marine. 

The  Minister  of  War. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Works  and  Commerce. 

Each  of  the  above  Ministers  has  an  annual 
salary  of  12,000  guilders,  or  1,000/. 

There  is  a  State  Council — 44  Raad  van 
State" — of  14  members,  appointed  by  the 
Sovereign,  of  which  the  Sovereign  is  president, 
and  which  is  consulted  on  all  legislative  and  a 
great  number  of  executive  matters. 

Local  nttTfrnmctii.-  The  territory  of  the  Nether- 
lands Is  divided  into  11  province*  and  1,123  communes. 
Each  province  has  its  own  representative  body,  "the 
Provincial  States."  The  members  are  elected  for  6 
years,  directly  from  anionic  the  male  Dutch  Inhabitants 
of  the-  province  who  are  25  years  of  age.  one  half  of  the 
number  being  subject  to  re-election  or  renewal  every 
three  years.  Except  that  they  must  be  Inhabitants  of 
the  province,  the  electors,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  voting, 
are  the  same  as  for  the  Second  Chamber.  The  number 
of  members  varies  according;  to  the  population  of  the 
I  for  Holland  (South)  to  38  for  Drenthe 


commune  is  a  Council,  elected  for  six  years  directly,  by 

rovincial  States,  piovided 


concerning  the  welfare  of  the  province,  and  to  raise 
taxes  according  to  legal  precepts.  All  provincial  ordi- 
nances must  l>e  approved  by  the  King.  The  Provincial 
States  exercise  a  right  of  control  over  the  l 
ties.  They  also  elect  the  members  of  the  First  i 
her  of  the  States-General.  They  meet  twice  a  year,  as  a 
rule  In  public.  A  permanent  commission  composed  of 
six  of  their  members,  called  the  "  Deputed  States,"  la 
charged  w  ith  the  executive  power  in  the  province  and 
the  daily  administration  of  its  affairs.  Tins  commit- 
tee has  also  to  see  the  common  law  executed  in  the 
province.  Both  the  Deputed  as  well  as  the  Provincial 
States  are  presided  over  by  a  Commissioner  of  the  Sov- 
ereign, who  in  the  former  assembly  li.ua  deciding  vote, 
but  in  the  latter  named  only  a  deliberative  vote.  He  Is 
the  chief  magistrate  In  the  province.  Only  the  members 
of  the  Deputed  States  receive  an  allowance. 

The  communes  form  each  a  Corporation  with  Its  own 
interests  and  rights, subject  to  thegeueral  law.  Ineach 
fe< 

the  same  voters  as  for  the 

they  inhabit  the  commune  ;  one  third  of  the"  Council 
retiring  every  two  years.  All  the  male  Dutch  inhabi- 
tants 23  years  of  age  are  eligible,  the  number  of  mem- 
bers varying  from  7  to 4.">,  according  to  the  population. 
The  Council  has  a  right  of  making  and  enforcing  by- 
laws concerning  the  communal  welfare.  The  Council 
may  raise  taxes  acordlng  to  rules  prescribed  by  com- 
mon law  ;  besides,  each  commune  receives  from  the 
Statu  Treasury  an  allowance  pro)wirtloned  to  the  total 
number  <>r  Us  inhabitants  and  to  the  share  which  its 
non-contributing  inhabitants  have  failed  to  pay  toward 
local  taxes.  All  by-laws  may  be  vetoed  by  the  Sover- 
eign. The  Municipal  Budget  and  the  resolutions  to 
alienate  municipal  property  require  the  approbation 
of  the  Deputed  States  of  the  province.  The  Council 
meets  In  public  as  often  as  may  lie  necessarv,  and  is  pre- 
sided over  by  a  Mayor,  appointed  by  the  Sovereign  for 
six  years.  The  executive  power  Is  vested  In  a  college 
formed  by  the  Mayor  and  2  to  6  Aldermen  (wethoudersi 
elected  by  ami  irom  the  Council;  this  college  is  also 
charged  with  the  execution  of  the  common  law.  Mu- 
nicipal Police  is  under  the  authority  of  the  Mayor;  as 
a  State  functionary  the  Mayor  su|>«rvlses  the  actions 
of  the  Council;  ho  may  suspend  their  resolutions  for  3n 
days,  but  is  bound  to  inform  the  Deputed  States  of  the 
province. 

Kella-ion.— According  to  the  terms  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, entire  liberty  of  conscience  and  complete  social 
equality  are  granted  to  the  members  of  all  religious  con- 
fessions. The  royal  family  and  the  majority  of  the,  In- 
habitants belong  to  the  Reformed  Church.  The  salaries 
of  several  British  Presbyterian  ministers,  settled  in  tho 
Netherlands,  and  whose  churches  are  incorporated  with 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  are  paid  out  of  the  public 
funds.  The  State  Budget  contained  tlxed  allowances 
ror  the  different  churches;  for  Protestant  Churches, 
1.373.(100  guilders:  for  Roman  Catholics,  078,035;  and  for 
Jews,  11,000. 

Instruction.— Public  instruction  (primary)  is  given 
in  all  places  where  needed,  and  edncation  was  made 
compulsory  Inl900.  Rellgiousconvictlonsare respected. 

From  the  beginning  of  tills  century  elementary  schools 
have  been  more  or  less  under  State  regulation  and  in- 
spection. In  1X06,  and  more  expressly  in  1H48,  secular 
Instruction  was  separated  from  religious  or  sectarian 
Instruction.  Klementary  education  is  now  regulated  by 
the  IMmary  Instruction  Act,  passed  in  1*57,  aupple- 
mcnted  by  an  Act  of  1878,  and  again  considerably  altered 
by  the  Act  of  December,  1889.  By  the  last  Act  public  In- 
struction is  diminished  and  a  greater  share  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  youths  left  to  private  instruction,  which  Is 
now  supported  by  the  State.  According  to  the  regula- 
tions of  the  present  Act  the  cost  of  public  primary  In- 
struction is  borne  jointly  by  the  State  and  the  com- 
munes, tho  State  contributing  to  the  salaries  of  the 
teachers  and  being  responsible  for  2.p>  per  cent,  to  the 
costs  of  founding  or  purchasing  schools.  Therearo-t 
universities—  I^eyden,  Gronlngcti,  I'treeht,  and  Am- 
sterdam— attended  bv  over  3,000  students;  1.HV0  pri- 
vuio  and  higher  schools;  and  3,188  public  elementary 
schools. 

Justice.— Justico  is  administered  by  the  High  Court 
of  the  Netherlands  (Court  of  Cassation),  by  6  courts  of 
just  ice(Courts  of  Appeal),  by  23  district  tribunals,  and 
by  1«n>  cantonal  courts;  trial  by  jury  Is  unknown  In  Hol- 
land. All  Judgesare  ap|>ojnted  for  life  by  the  Queen 
(the  Judges  of  the  High  Court  from  a  list  prepared  by 
the  second  Chamber).  They  can  be  removed  only  by  a 
decision  of  the  High  Court. 
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RUSSIA. 
Constitution  and  Government.— The 

government  of  Russia  is  an  absolute  hereditary 
monarchy.  The  whole  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  power  is  united  in  the  Emperor, 
whose  will  alone  is  law.  There  are,  however, 
certain  rules  of  government  which  the  sover- 
eigns of  the  present  reigning  house  have 
acknowledged  as  binding.  The  chief  of  these 
is  the  law  of  succession  to  the  throne,  which, 
according  to  a  decree  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  of 
the  year  1797,  is  to  be  that  of  regular  descent, 
by  the  right  of  primogeniture,  with  preference 
of  male  over  female  heirs.  Tlijs  decree  an- 
nulled a  previous  one,  issued  by  Peter  I.,  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1722,  which  ordered  each  sovereign 
to  select  his  successor  to  the  throne  from 
among  the  members  of  the  imperial  family, 
irrespective  of  the  claims  of  primogeniture. 
Another  fundamental  law  of  the  realm  pro- 
claimed by  Peter  I.  is  that  every  sovereign  of 
Russia,  with  his  consort  and  children,  must  be 
a  member  of  the  orthodox  Greek  Church.  The 
princes  and  princesses  of  tho  imperial  house, 
according  to  a  decree  of  Alexander  I.,  must 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  Emperor  to  any  mar- 
riage they  may  contract ;  otherwise  the  issue 
of  such  union  cannot  inherit  the  throne.  By 
an  ancient  law  of  Russia,  the  heir-apparent  is 
held  to  be  of  age  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  > 
year,  and  the  other  members  of  the  reigning 
family  with  the  completed  twentieth  year. 

The  administration  of  the  Empire  is  en- 
trusted to  four  great  boards,  or  councils,  pos- 
sessing separate  functions.  The  first  of  these 
boards  is  the  Council  of  the  State,  established 
in  its  present  form  by  Alexander  I.,  in  the 
year  1  SI  0.  It  consists  of  a  president — the 
Grand  Duke  Mikhail  since  1882  —  and  an 
unlimited  number  of  members  appointed  by 
the  Emperor.  In  18!H  the  Council  consisted 
of  62  members,  exclusive  of  the  ministers,  who 
have  a  seat  ex  officio,  and  six  princes  of  the 
imperial  house.  The  Council  is  divided  into 
three  departments,  namely,  of  Legislation,  of 
Civil  and  Church  Administration,  and  of 
Finance.  Each  department  has  its  own  presi- 
dent, and  a  separate  sphere  of  duties;  but 
there  are  collective  meetings  of  the  three  sec- 
tions. The  chief  function  of  the  Council  of 
the  Empire  is  that  of  examining  into  the  proj- 
ects of  laws  which  are  brought  before  it  by 
the  ministers,  and  of  discussing  the  budget  and 
all  the  expenditures  to  be  made  during  the 
year.  But  the  Council  has  no  power  of  pro- 
posing alterations  and  modifications  of  the 
laws  of  the  realm  ;  it  is,  properly  speaking,  a 
consultative  institution  in  matters  of  legisla- 
tion. A  special  department  is  intrusted  with 
the  discussion  of  the  request*  addressed  to  the 


Emperor  against  the  decisions  of  the  Senate. 

The  second  of  the  great  colleges  or  boards 
of  government  is  tho  Ruling  Senate,  or  "  Pra- 
vitelstvuyuschiy  Senat, "  established  by  Peter  I. 
in  the  year  1711.  The  functions  of  the  Senate 
are  partly  of  a  deliberative  and  partly  of  an 
executive  character.  To  be  valid  a  law  must 
bo  promulgated  by  the  Senate.  It  is  also  the 
nigh  court  of  justice  for  the  Empire.  The 
Senate  is  divided  into  nine  departments  or 
sections,  which  all  sit  at  St.  Petersburg,  two 
of  them  being  Courts  of  Cassation.  Each 
department  is  authorized  to  decide  in  the  last 
resort  ujkhi  certain  descriptions  of  cases.  The 
senators  are  mostly  persons  of  high  rank,  or 
who  fill  high  stations ;  but  a  lawyer  of  emi- 
nence presides  over  each  department,  who 
represents  the  Emperor,  and  without  whose 
signature  its  decisions  would  have  no  force. 
In  the  plenum,  or  general  meeting  of  several 
sections,  the  Minister  of  Justice  takes  the 
chair.  Besides  its  superintendence  over  the 
courts  of  law,  the  Senate  examines  into 
the  state  of  the  general  administration  of 
the  Empire,  and  has  power  to  make  remon- 
strances to  the  Emperor.  A  special  depart- 
ment consisting  of  seven  members  is  intrusted 
with  judgments  in  political  offenses,  and 
another  (six  mernl>ers)  with  disciplinary  judg- 
ments against  officials  of  the  crown. 

The  third  college,  established  by  Peter  I.  in 
the  year  1721,  is  the  Holy  Synod,  and  to  it  is 
committed  the  superintendence  of  the  religious 
affairs  of  the  Empire.  It  is  composed  of  the 
three  metropolitans  (St.  Petersburg,  Moscow, 
and  Kieff),  the  archbishops  of  Georgia  (Cau- 
casus), and  of  Poland  (Kholm  and  Warsaw), 
and  several  bishops  sitting  in  turn.  All  its 
decisions  run  in  the  Emperor's  name,  and  have 
no  force  till  approved  by  him.  The  President 
of  the  Holy  Synod  is  the  Metropolitan  of  Nov- 
gorod and  St.  Petersburg. 

The  fourth  board  of  government  is  the  Com- 
mittee of  Minister*.  It  consists  of  all  the  min- 
isters, who  are : — 

1.  The  Ministry  of  the  Imperial  Howe  ana 
Imperial  Domains. 

S.  The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  A$ti*t- 
ant  Minister. 

3.  The  Ministry  of  War. 

Jf.  The  Ministry  of  the  Nary. 

5.  The  Ministry  of  the  Interior. 

C.  The  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction. 

7.  The  Ministry  of  Finance. 

8.  The  Ministry  of  Justice. 

9.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  State 
Donains. 

10.  The  Ministry  of  Pvtdic  Work*  and  Rail 
waft. 

11    The  Department  of  General  Control. 
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Besides  the  Ministers,  four  Grand  Dukes, 
and  six  functionaries,  chiefly  ex-ministers, 
form  part  of  the  Committee,  of  which  Actual 
Privy  Councilor  Dxtrnovo  is  President. 

Minister  and  Stale  Secretary  fur  Finland. 

Most  of  the  above  heads  of  departments 
have  assistant  ministers  who  supply  their  place 
on  certain  occasions.  They  all  communicate 
directly  with  the  sovereign. 

The  Emperor  has  two  Private  Cabinets,  one 
of  which  is  occupied  with  charitable  affairs, 
and  the  other  is  devoted  to  public  instruction 
of  girls  and  to  the  administration  of  the  insti- 
tutions established  by  the  late  Empress  Maria, 
mother  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  1.  Besides, 
there  is  the  Imperial  Head-Quarters  (Glavnaya 
Kvartira),  and  a  Cabinet,  which  is  entrusted 
also  with  the  reception  of  petit;ons  presented 
to  the  Emperor,  formerly  received  by  a  special 
Court  of  Requests  (abolished  in  1884).  Ac- 
cording to  a  law  of  May  If),  1888,  a  special 
Imperial  Cabinet  having  four  sections  (Admin- 
istrative, Economical,  Agricultural  and  Man- 
ufacturing, and  Legislative)  has  l>een  created, 
instead  of  the  same  departments  in  the  Minis- 
try of  Imperial  Household.  According  to  the 
law  of  May  22,  1894,  a  special  chief  for  the 
protection  of  the  Imperial  residences  and  trains 
has  been  appointed  under  the  title  of  «4  General 
in  Service  at  t  he  Emperor'  (Dezhurnyi  General), 
General  Aide-de-Camp  Tckerevin  holding  this 
position. 

T.in-ni  Government. — The  Empire  Is  divided  Into  gen- 
eral government*,  or  v ice-royal ties,  governments,  and 
district*.  There  are  at  present  in  Knropean  Russia  (In- 
cluding Poland  and  Finland)  6*  governments,  with  tan 
district*  (uyezd),  2  otdyeU,  and  1  okrtig.  also  considered 
as  separate  governments.  Some  of  them  are  united  into 
general  governments,  which  are  now  those  of  Finland, 
Poland,  u  i  hi. i,  Kleff,  and  Moscow.  The  Asiatic  part  of 
the  Kmpire  comprises  5  general  governments :  Caucasus, 
Turkestan,  Stepnoye  (of  the  Steppes).  Irkutsh,  and  of  the 
Amur,  with  10  governments  tpulterntya),  IT  territories 
(nltloMtt),  and  3  districts  (okrtig.  or  olih/rl:  Zakataly, 
Chernomorsk.and  Sakhalin).  At  tho  head  of  each  gen- 
eral government  Is  a  governor-general,  tho  representa- 
tive of  the  Emperor,  who  as  such  has  tho  supreme  con- 
trol and  direction  of  all  affairs,  whether  civil  or  mili- 
tary. In  Slheria  the  governors-general  are  each  assisted 
byaconneil,  which  hasa  delifoerativevoice.  A  civil  gov- 
ernor assisted  by  a  council  of  regency,  to  which  all  meas- 
ures must  he  submitted,  is  established  in  each  govern- 
ment, and  a  military  governor  In  twenty  frontier  prov- 
inces. A  vice-governor  is  appointed  to  till  the  place  of 
the  civil  governor  when  the  latter  is  absent  or  unwell. 
There  Is  also,  in  each  government,  a  council  of  control 
under  the  presidency  of  a  spec'al  officer,  depending  di- 
rectly on  the  Departmentof  Control.  Kach  government 
Is  divided  Into  from  g  to  15  districts,  having  each  sev- 
eral administrative  institutions.  A  few  districts  (okrug 
or  ottiytl)  In  Siberia,  in  the  Caucasus,  in  Turkestan,  and 
In  the  Transcaspian  region  are  considered  as  Indepen- 
dent governments.  So  also  the  townships  (gradonnch- 
aMrol  of  St.  Petersburg,  Odessa,  Kertch,  Sehastopol, 
and  Taganrog;  Cronstadt,  Vladivostok,  and  Nikolaevttk 
are  uniler  separate  military  governors.  In  1KH,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Warsaw  has  been  increased  by  one  district 
of  Plock  and  one  district  of  I.omja. 


part  "of  the  local  administration,  is  entrusted  to  the 

people.  For  this  purpose  the  whole  country  Is  divided 
into  communes  (107,676  in  Knropean  Russia,  exclusive  of 
the  thiee  Baltic  provinces),  which  elect  an  elder  (Sta- 
rosta),or  executive  of  a  commune,  as  also  a  tax-collector 
or  sujHfrlntendcnt  of  public  stores.  All  these  officers  are 
elected  at  communal  assemblies  ("  Mir  "  —  which  ineane 
both  '•  the  village"  and  "  the  world  ")  by  the  peasants, 
and  from  among  themselves.  Tho  communal  assemblies 
are  constituted  by  all  the  householders  in  the  village, 
who  discuss  and  decide  all  communal  allairs.  These 
communal  assemblies  are  held  as  business  requires.  The 
communes  arc  united  into  cantons,  or  "  Voloste."  each 
embracing  a  population  of  about  2,000  males  (10,630  In 
F.uropean  Russia).  Kach  of  the  cantons  is  presided  over 
aiso  by  an  elder  "  Starshina,"  elected  at  the  cantonal  as- 
semblies, which  nre composed  of  the  dolcgatesof  the  vil- 
lage communities  in  proportion  of  one  man  to  every  ten 
houses.  The  canton  assemblies  decide  the  same  class  of 
affairs  as  do  the  communal  assemblies,  but  concerning 
each  its  respective  canton.  The  peasants  have  thus  spe- 
cial Institution  of  their  own,  which  are  submitted  alao  to 
8|>eclal  colleges"  for  peasants' affairs,"  Instituted  in  each 
government.  In  Poland  the  "Voloste"  is  replaced  by 
the  "Gmlna,"  the  assemblies  of  which  are  constituted 
of  all  landholders  —  nobility  included,  the  clergy  and 
the  police  excluded  —  who  have  each  but  one  voice,  what- 
ever the  area  of  land  possessed.  The  "  Gniina  " 


In  European  Russia  the  government  of  the  parish,  In 
90  f&r     uio  l&iidfl  of  ttio  t.K?ftftft  y\  t  r  ^        concerned »  And 


however,  less  autonomy  than  the  "  Voloste,"  being  sub- 
ject direct  I  v  to  the  "  Chief  of  the  District."  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  assemblies  of  the  Voloste  and  Uralnaare 
cantonal  tribunals,  consisting  of  from  four  to  twelve 
judges  elect,  d  at  cantonal  assemblies.  Injuries  and  of- 
fenses of  verv  kind,  as  well  as  disputes  relating  to 
propertv  between  the  peasant*,  not  involving  more  than 
a  hundred  i  ubles,  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  these 
popular  tribunals.  Affairs  of  more  importance,  up  to 
300  roubles,  are  judged  by  Judges  of  Peace,  elected  In 
Central  Russia,  and  nomiua  ted  elsewhere;  appeal  against 
their  judgments  can  Ik?  made  to  the  "  Syexu,"  or  gath- 
ering of  judges  of  tho  district,  and  further  to  the  Sen- 
ate. In  P*ta  an  Important  chance  was  made  in  the  above 
organization.  Justices  of  Peace  have  Ik?c«  replaced  In 
twenty  provinces  of  Central  Russia  by  Chiefs  of  the  dis- 
trict (iiyezflni/l  ttachalnlk),  nominated  by  the  adminis- 
tration from  among  candidates  taken  from  the  nobility, 
recommended  by  the  nobilitv,  and  endowed  with  wide 
disciplinary  powers  against  the  peasants;  in  the  cities, 
except  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  Odessa,  special 
"town  magistrates"  (aorori&koi  nulla),  nominated  in 
the  same  way,  are  t»  take  the  place  of  the  former  Jus- 
tices of  Peace.  As  to  the  (Feasants'  tribunals  (volnntnoi 
tnuf),  'ie/  are  placed  in  direct  subjection  to  the  "  Chiefs 
of  the  Districts."  The  same  measure  has  been  extended 
In  l«w  and  lsfll  over  all  the  provinces  endowed  with 
provincial  institutions  (zrmstros). 

Religion.— The  established  religion  of  tho  Kmpire  In 
I  the  Greco-Russian,  officially  called  the  Orthodox-Cath- 
I  olio  Faith.  It  has  it*  own  Independent  synod,  but  main- 
tains the  relations  of  a  sister  Church  with  thu  four  patri- 
archates of  Constantinople,  Jerusalem,  Antloch,  and 
Alexandria.  The  Holy  Synod,  the  ltoard  of  government 
of  tho  Church,  was  established  with  tho  concurrence  of 
the  Russian  clergy  and  the  four  Eastern  patriarchs. 

The  Kmperor  Is  head  of  the  Church :  lie  appoints  to 
every  office  In  the  Church,  and  is  restricted  only  so  far 
as  to  leave  to  the  hisho|>s  ami  prelates  the  privilege  of 
proposing  candidates;  and  he  transfers  and  dismisses 
)>er»ons  from  their  offices  In  certain  cases.  Hut  ho  has 
never  claimed  the  rieht  of  deciding  theological  and 
dogmatic  ouestlons.  Practically,  the  Procurator  of  the 
Holy  Svnod  enjovs  wide  jsiwers'in  Church  matters. 

The  points  in  which  the  Gra-co-Ru»sian  Church  differs 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  are.  Its  denying  the 
spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  Its  not  enforcing  tha 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  anil  its  authorizing  all  individ- 
uals to  "read  and  study  the  Scripture*  in  the  vernacular 
tongue.  With  the  exception  of  the  restraint*  laid  on  the 
Jews,  all  religions  maybe  freely  professed  in  the  Em- 
pire. The  dissenters  have  been  ami  are  still,  however, 
severely  persecuted,  though  recently  somo  liberty  haa 
been  extended  to  those  or  the  "  United  Church."  It  la 
estimated  that  there  are  more  than  I2.000.nii0  dissenters 
in  Great  Russiaalone.  The  affairs  of  the  RomanCatho- 
lic  Church  are  entrusted  to  a  Collegium,  and  those  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  ton  Consistory,  both  Bettled  at  8t. 
Petersburg.  RomanCatholicsaremoBtnumerousin  the 
former  Polish  provinces,  Lutherans  in  those  of  the  Hal 
tic,  and  Mohanunei" 
while  the  Jews  are 
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and  larger  Tillage*  of  the 

provinces. 

Instruction.— Most  of  the  schools  In  the  Empire  ft  re 
under  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  Em- 
pire is  divided  Into  11  educational  districts  (St.  Peters- 
burg^ Moscow,  Kazan,  Orenburg,  Kharkoff.  Odessa. 
KietT,  Vilna,  Warsaw,  Dorpat,  Caucasus,  Turkestan, 
West  Siberia,  and  East  Kiberia).  However,  many  spe- 
cial schools  arc  under  separate  Ministries.  The  total 
contribution  for  education  from  the  various  Ministries 
in  1H94  was  39,336,006  roubles;  of  this,  7,294.473  roubles 
was  for  universities,  19.o76.SW  roubles  for  middle-class 
schools,  and  7.403,612  roubles  for  primary  schools. 

Justice.— Tho  organization  of  Justice  was  totally  re- 
formed by  the  law  of  1864;  but  the  action  of  that  law 
has  not  yet  been  extended  to  the  governments  of  Olo- 
nets,  Vologda,  Astrakhan,  V  fa,  and  Orenburg,  and  has 
been  applied  but  in  a  modified  form  (in  19J»9)  to  the  Bal- 
tic Provinces  and  the  government  of  Arkhangelsk.  In 
the  above-named  governments  the  Justice  of  Peace  has 
been  introduced,  hut  the  other  tribunals  remain  In  tho 
old  state.  No  Juries  aro  allowed  in  Poland  and  the 
Caucasus;  the  justices  of  peace  are  nominated  by  the 
Government  In  the  provinces  which  have  no  semafros. 
In  Poland  there  are  judges  of  peace  in  tho  towns  only, 
the!  r  functions  in  the  vi  I  lages  being  j>erf  ormed  by  O  mi  na 
courts,  elected  by  the  inhabitants  of  theOmina.  Siberia 
has  maintained  the  tribunals  of  old ;  in  the  Steppe  Prov- 
inces there  are  district  judges,  while  courts  of  higher 
instance  are  represented  by  the  Justice  Department  of 


he  provincial  administration. 
There  were  in ! 


1 1R91 , 2  appeal  departments  of  the  Senate, 
10  high  courts,  83  courts  of  first  Instance.  There  were 
besides  — 1.280  Inquiry  judges,  and  1,345  notaries;  2,126 
actual,  and  3.652  honorarv  justices  of  tieace.  In  the  un- 
reformed  tribunals  there  wero  604  judges,  129  public 


prosecutors,  and  156  Inquiry  judges. 

By  a  law,  dated  June  i'i,  1*89,  the  functions  of  the 
Juries  were  limited  to  some  extent,  especially  as  regards 
the  crimescommittcd  bv  the  representatives  of  nobility 
in  their  elective  functions. 

By  a  law  of  April  6, 1891,  reformed  courts  as  well  as 
chiefs  of  districts  have  been  introduced  in  the  prov- 
Incesof  the  Kirghise  Steppes.  In  Siberia,  the  reformed 
Courts  aud  trial  by  Jury  were  introduced  In  1897,  and  In 
Turkestan  in  1888. 

8PAIN. 

The  present  Constitution  of  Spain,  drawn 
up  by  the  Government  and  laid  before  a  Cortes 
Constituventes,  elected  for  its  ratification, 
March  27,  1876,  was  proclaimed  June  30, 
1876.  It  consists  of  89  articles  or  clauses. 
The  first  of  them  enacts  that  Spain  shall  be  a 
constitutional  monarchy,  the  executive  resting 
in  the  King,  and  the  power  to  make  laws  ■«  in 
the  Cortes  with  the  King."  The  Cortes  are 
composed  of  a  Senate  and  Congress,  equal  in 
authority.  There  are  three  classes  of  senators 
—  first,  senators  by  their  own  right,  or  Sena- 
dores  de  dertcho  propio;  secondly,  100  life  sen- 
ators nominated  by  the  Crown  —  these  two 
categories  not  to  exceed  180  ;  and  thirdly,  180 
senators,  elected  by  the  Corporations  of  State  — 
that  is,  tho  communal  and  provincial  states, 
the  church,  the  universities,  academies,  etc. — 
and  by  the  largest  payers  of  contributions. 
Senators  in  their  own  right  are  the  sons,  if 
any,  of  the  King  aud  of  the  immediate  heir  to 
the  throne,  who  have  attained  their  majority ; 
Grandees  who  are  so  in  their  own  right  and 
who  can  prove  an  annual  renla  of  60,000 
pesetas,  or  2,400/. ;  captain-generals  of  the 
army ;  admirals  of  the  navy ;  the  patriarch  of 
the  Iodias  and  the  archbishops  ;  the  presi- 


dent* of  the  Council  of  State,  of  the 

Tribunal, of  the  Tribunal  of  Cuentas  del  Reino. 
and  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  War  and  of  the 
Navy,  after  two  years  of  office.  The  elective 
senators  must  be  renewed  by  one  half  every 
five  years,  and  by  totality  every  time  tho  Mon- 
arch dissolves  that  part  of  the  Cortes.  The 
Congress  is  formed  by  deputies  "  named  in  the 
electoral  Juntas  in  the  form  the  law  deter- 
mines," in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every  50,- 
000  souls  of  the  population.  According  to  the 
law  of  June  26,  1890,  the  electoral  qualifica- 
tion is  held  by  all  male  Spaniards,  25  years  of 
age,  who  enjoy  full  civil  rights,  and  have  been 
citizens  of  a  municipality  for  at  least  two 
years.  Members  of  Congress  must  bo  25  years 
of  age  ;  they  are  re-eligible  indefinitely,  the 
elections  being  for  5  years.  Deputies,  to  the 
numl)er  of  10,  are  admitted  who,  although  not 
elected  for  any  one  district,  have  obtained  a 
cumulative  vote  of  more  than  10,000  in  several 
districts.  Deputies  to  the  number  of  88  are 
elected  by  srrutin  de  lisle  in  26  large  districts, 
in  which  minorities  may  be  duly  represented. 
There  are  in  all  431  deputies.  The  deputies 
cannot  take  State  office,  pensions,  and  salaries ; 
but  the  ministers  are  exempted  from  this  law. 
Both  Congress  and  Senate  meet  every  year. 
The  Monarch  has  the  power  of  convoking 
them,  suspending  them,  or  dissolving  them; 
but  iu  the  latter  case  a  new  Cortes  must  sit 
within  three  months.  The  Monarch  appoints 
the  president  and  vice-presidents  of  the  Senate 
from  memtiers  of  the  Senate  only;  the  Con- 
gress elects  its  own  officials.  The  Monarch 
and  each  of  the  legislative  chambers  can  take 
the  initiative  in  the  laws.  The  Congress  has 
the  right  of  impeaching  the  ministers  before 
the  Senate. 

Tho  Constitution  of  June  30,  1876,  further 
enacts  that  the  Monarch  is  inviolable,  but  his 
ministers  are  responsible,  and  that  all  his  de- 
crees must  be  countersigned  by  one  of  them. 
The  Cortes  must  approve  his  marriage  before 
he  can  contract  it,  and  the  King  cannot  marry 
anyone  excluded  by  law  from  the  succession 
to  the  crown.  Should  the  lines  of  the  legiti- 
mate descendants  of  the  late  Alphonso  XII. 
become  extinct,  the  succession  shall  be  in  this 
order  —  first,  to  his  sisters;  next  to  his  aunt 
and  her  legitimate  descendants ;  and  next  to 
those  of  his  uncles,  the  brothers  of  Fernando 
VII.,  "unless  they  have  been  excluded."  If 
all  the  lines  become  extinct,  "the  nation  wili 
elect  its  Monarch." 

The  executive  is  vested,  under  the  Monarch, 
In  a  Council  of  Ministers,  as  follows,  March 
4,  1899:  — 

President  of  the  Council. 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
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Minuter  of  Justice. 
Minister  of  Finance. 
Minister  of  the  Interior 
Minister  of  War. 
Minister  of  Marine. 

Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  and  of 
Public  Works. 

The  Ministry  of  the  Colonies  was  abolished 
February  10,  1899. 

Local  GflTi>rnm«nt.- The  various  provinces  and 
communu  of  Spain  are  governed  by  the  provincial  and 
municipal  laws.  Every  commune  lias  its  own  elected 
Aynntamiento,  consisting  of  from  live  to  thlrtv-ninc 
Regidores,  or  Concejales,  and  presided  over  by  tho  Al- 
caMe,  at  whose  side  stand,  in  the  larger  towns,  several 
Tenientes  Alcaldes.  The  entire  municipal  government, 
with  power  of  taxation,  is  vested  in  the  Ayuntamientos. 
Half  the  members  are  elected  every  two  years,  and  they 
appoint  the  Alcalde,  the  executive  functionary,  from 
their  own  bodv.  In  the  larger  towns  he  may  bo  ap- 
pointed by  the  King.  Members  cannot  bo  re-elected  tin-  i 
til  after  two  vears.  Each  province  of  Spain  has  its  own 
Parliament,  {he  Dinntacion  Provincial,  tho  member*  of 
which  are  elected  by  the  constituencies.  The  Dipt) la- 
ctones Provinciates  meet  In  annual  scssion,and  are  per- 
manently represented  by  the  Commission  Provincial,  a 
committee  elected  every  year.  The  Constitution  of  1876 
•ecu res  to  the  IMputacioncs  Provinciate*  and  the  Ayun- 
tamientos tho  government  and  administration  of  the 
respective  provinces  and  communes.  Neither  tho  na- 
tional executive  nor  the  Cortes  have  tho  right  to  inter- 
fere in  the  established  municipal  and  provincial  aclinin- 
istration^except  in  tho  case  of  the  action  of  theDipu- 
taciones  Provinciates  and  Ayuntamientos  going beyond 
the  locally  limited  sphere  to  the  injury  of  general  and 
permanent  interests.  In  the  Basque  provinces  self- 
government  has  been  almost  abolished  since  the  last 
civil  war, and  they  are  ruled  as  the  rest  of  Spain.  Not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  pres- 
sure is  too  frequently  brought  to  bear  upon  the  local 
elections  by  tho  Centra!  Government. 

Religion.— Tho  national  Church  of  Spain  is  the  Ro- 
man Catholic,  and  tho  whole  population  of  the  Kingdom 
adhere  to  that  faith,  except  (in  1887)  6.654  Protestant*. 
4oj  Jews,  9,645  Rationalist*.  510  of  other  religions,  and 
13,175  of  religion  not  stated.  There  were  in  1884  in 
Spain  32.435  priests  in  the  02  dioceses  into  which  the 
country  Is  divided  ;  1JSH  monks  resident  in  161  monas- 
tic houses,  and  14,692  nuns  in  1,027  convents.  The  num- 
ber of  cathedrals  was  65,  of  religious  colleges  3ft,  of 
churches  18,564,  and  of  convents,  religious  houses,  sanc- 
tuaries, and  other  buildings  of  a  religious  character  11.- 
802.  According  to  Article  12  of  tho  Constitution  of  1876, 
a  restricted  liberty  of  worship  is  allowed  to  Protestants, 
but  it  baa  to  be  entirely  in  private,  all  public  announce- 
ments of  the  same  being  strictly  forbidden.  The  Con- 
stitution likewise  enacts  that  "  the  nation  binds  itself  to 
maintain  the  worship  and  ministers  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic religion."  Resolutions  of  former  legislative  bodies 
not  repealed  in  the  Constitution  of  1876,  settled  that  the 
clergy  of  the  Established  Church  are  to  bo  maintained 
bv  the  State.  On  the  other  hand,  by  two  decrees  of  the 
Cortes,  passed  July  23, 1835.  and  March  9,  1836,  all  con- 
ventual establishments  were  suppressed,  and  their 
property  confiscated  for  the  l>enent  of  the  nation.  These 
decrees  gave  rise  to  a  long  dispute  with  the  head  of  tho 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  ended  in  the  sovereign 
pontln*  conceding  the  principle  of  the  measure.  Bv  a 
concordat  with  Rome  concluded  In  August,  1859,  iho 
Spanish  government  was  authorized  to  sell  tho  whole 
ecclesiastical  projterty.except  churches  and  parsonages, 
in  return  for  an  equal  amount  of  untransferable  public 
debt  certificates  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  3  per 
cent. 

Instruction. — The  latest  census  returns  show  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are  illiterate.  In 
I860  20.0  per  cent,  of  the  population  could  read  and 
write  ;  4.6  per  cent,  could  read  only;  and  75  J  per  emit, 
could  neither  read  nor  write.  hUR,  out  of  aj>opula- 
tion  or  17.5T>2,346  accounted  for,  5,004,460 (3.317.855  males, 
and  1,686,615  females),  or  28.5  per  cent,  could  read  and 
write  ;  008,no5  (221,613  males,  and  380,392  females),  or  3.4 
percent,  could  read  onlv;  and  11.945,871  (5,067 ,098 males, 
and  6,878,773  female*),  or  68.1  per  cent,  could  neither 
read  nor  write. 


By  a  law  of  1857  an  elaborate  system  of  primary  edu- 
cation waa  ordained :  education  was  to  be  compulsory, 
there  was  to  be  a  primary  school  for  every  600  inhabi- 
tant*, and  instruction  was  to  be  on  a  rigidly  uniform 
plan.  Compulsion  ha*  never  been  enforced,  and,  partly 
from  political  causes  and  partly  from  the  wretched 
pay  of  most  of  the  elementary"  teachers  f 10/.  to  20/.  per 
annum),  education  is  very  inefficient.  In  1881,  how- 
ever, several  improvements  were  introduced.  Under 
the  Ministerof  Public  Work*  there  Is  a  Director-General 
of  Public  Instruction,  with  a  council ;  there  are  ten  ed- 
ucational districts,  with  tho  universities  a*  centers,  49 
Inspectoral  districts,  and  numerous  local  educational 
authorities.  Tho  public  and  primarv  schools  are  sup- 
ported mainly  by  tno  municipalities,  the  total  sum  spent 
in  each  of  the  last  three  years  on  primary  education,  in- 
cluding a  small  contribution  by  Government,  being 
about  1 ,000,000/.  Most  of  the  children  are  educated  free. 

TURKEY. 

The  present  sovereign  of  Turkey  is  the  thirty- 
fourth,  in  male  descent,  of  the  house  of  Oth- 
man,  the  founder  of  the  empire,  and  the 
twenty-eighth  Sultan  since  the  conquest  ol 
Constantinople.  By  the  law  of  succession 
obeyed  in  the  reigning  family,  the  crown  is 
inherited  according  to  seniority  by  the  male 
descendants  of  Oth  man,  sprung  from  the  Im- 
perial Harem.  Tho  Harem  is  considered  a 
permanent  State  institution.  All  children 
born  in  the  Harem,  whether  offspring  of  free 
women  or  of  slaves,  are  legitimate  and  of  equal 
lineage.  Tho  Sultan  is  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
son,  but  only  in  case  there  are  no  uncles  or 
cousins  of  greater  age. 

The  fundamental  laws  of  the  empire  are 
based  on  the  precepts  of  the  Koran.  The  will  of 
the  Sultan  is  absolute,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  in 
opposition  to  the  accepted  truths  of  the  Ma- 
hometan religion  as  laid  down  in  the  sacred 
book  of  the  Prophet.  Next  to  tho  Koran,  the 
laws  of  the  "  Multeka,"  a  code  formed  of  the 
supposed  sayings  and  opinions  of  Mahomet, 
and  the  sentences  and  decisions  of  his  imme- 
diate successors,  are  binding  upon  the  Sov- 
ereign as  well  as  his  subjects.  Another  code 
of  laws,  the  "  Cahon  nameh,"  formed  by  Sultan 
Solyman  the  Magnificent,  from  a  collection  of 
"  hatti-sheriffs,"  or  decrees,  issued  by  him  and 
his  predecessors,  is  held  in  general  obedi- 
ence, but  merely  as  an  emanation  of  human 
authority. 

The  legislative  and  executive  authority  is 
exercised,  under  the  supreme  direction  of  the 
Sultan,  by  two  high  dignitaries,  the  "Sadr- 
azam,"  or  Grand  Vizier,  the  head  of  the  tempo- 
ral Government,  and  the  "  Shelk-ul-Islam," 
tho  head  of  the  Church.  Both  are  appointed 
by  the  Sovereign,  the  latter  with  the  nominal 
concurrence  of  the  "  Ulema,"  a  body  comprise 
ing  the  clergy  and  chief  functionaries  of  the  law, 
over  which  the  "  Shelk-ul-Islam  "  presides, 
although  he  himself  does  not  exercise  priestly 
functions.  Connected  with  the  « «  Ulema ' '  are 
the  "Mufti,"  the  interpreters  of  the  Koran. 
|  The  Ulema  comprise  all  the  great  judges, 
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theologians,  and  jurists,  and  the  great  teachers 
of  literature  and  science,  who  may  be  eum- 
moned  by  the  Mufti.  The  principal  civic 
functionaries  bear  the  title*  of  EfTendi,  Bey, 
or  Pasha. 

Forms  of  constitution,  after  the  model  «f 
the  West  European  States,  were  drawn  up  at 
various  periods  by  successive  Ottoman  Gov- 
ernments, the  first  of  them  embodied  in  the 
44  Hati-Humeyoun"  of  Sultan  Abdul-Medjid, 
proclaimed  February  18,  1850,  and  the  most 
recent  in  a  decree  of  Sultan  Abdul-Hauiid  II., 
of  November,  1870.  But  the  carrying  out  of 
these  project*  of  reform  appears  entirely  im- 
possible in  the  present  condition  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire. 

The  GranA  Vizier,  as  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  representative  of  the  Sovereign,  is 
assisted  by  the  Medjliss-i-Hass.  or  Privy  Coun- 
cil, which  corresponds  to  the  British  Cabinet. 
The  Medjliss-i-IIass  consists  of  the  following 
members:  1,  The  Grand  Vizier;  2,  The 
Shelk-ul-Islam ;  3,  The  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior; 4,  The  Minister  of  War ;  5,  The  Minis- 
ter of  Evkaf  (Worship);  0,  The  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  ;  7,  The  Minister  of  Public 
Works ;  8,  President  of  Council  of  State ;  9, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs;  10,  Minister  of 
Finance;  11,  Minister  of  Marine ;  12,  Minis- 
ter of  Justice  ;  13,  Minister  of  Civil  List. 

The  whole  of  the  empire  is  divided  into 
thirty  Vilayets,  or  government*,  and  sub- 
divided into  Sanjaks,  or  provinces,  Kazas,  or 
districts,  Nahics,  or  subdistricts,  and  Kane's, 
or  communities.  A  Vali,  or  governor  genera], 
who  is  held  to  represent  the  Sultan,  and  is 
assisted  by  a  provincial  council,  is  placed  at 
the  head  of  each  Vilayet.  The  provinces,  dis- 
tricts, etc.,  are  subjected  to  inferior  authori- 
ties (Mutesarifs,  Caimakams,  Mudirs  and 
Muktars)  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
principal  governor.  The  division  of  the  country 
into  Vilayets  has  been  frequently  modified  of 
late  for  political  reasons.  For  similar  reasons 
-rix  of  the  Sanjaks  of  the  empire  are  governed 
by  Mutesarifs  appointed  directly  by  the  Sultan, 
and  are  known  as  Mutessarifats.  All  subjects, 
however  humble  their  origin,  are  eligible  to, 
and  may  fill,  the  highest  offices  in  the  State 

Under  the  capitulations  foreigners  residing 
in  Turkey  are  under  the  laws  of  their  respect- 
ive countries,  and  are  amenable  for  trial  (in 
cases  in  whien  Turkisn  subject*  are  not  con- 
cerned )  to  a  tribunal  presided  over  In  their 
consul.  Foreigners  who  own  real  property 
are  amenable  to  the  Ottoman  civil  courts  in 
questions  relative  to  their  landed  property. 
Cases  between  foreign  and  Turkish  subject* 
are  tried  in  the  Ottoman  court*,  a  dragoman 
of  the  foreign  consulate  being  present  to  see 


that  the  trial  be  according  to  the  iaw ;  tbe 

carrying  out  of  the  sentence,  if  against  the 
foreigner,  to  be  through  his  consulate.  Cases 
between  two  foreign  subject*  of  different  na- 
tionalities are  tried  in  the  court  of  the 
defendant. 

Rollrfon  nd  Education.— Mahometan*  form  tht 
vast  majority  of  tin;  |iopulation  hi  Asiatic  Turkey,  but 
only  one  half  of  the  population  In  Kurojtcan  Turkey. 
Recognized  l»y  the  Turkish  <»overnment  are  the  adher- 
eat*  of  seven  non-Mahometan  creeds  —  namely:  I. 
I-atlns,  Franks,  or  Catholics,  who  u»e  the  Roman  Lit- 
urgy, consisting  of  the  descendants  of  the  (ienoese 
and  Venetian  settlers  In  the  empire,  and  proselytes 
among  Armenians  :  ltulgarians.  and  others;  2.  Greeks; 
5,  Armenians:  4,  Syrians  and  I'nlted  Chaldeans;  B, 
Mnronitcs,  under  a  Patriarch  at  Kanobin  In  Mount  Leb- 
anon ;  6,  Protestants,  consisting  of  converts  chiefly 
among  the  Armenians  ;  T.Jews.  These  seven  religious 
denominations  are  invested  with  the  privilege  of  pos- 
sessing their  own  ecclesiastical  rule.  The  Bishops  and 
Patriarchs  of  tbe  O  recks  and  Armenians, and  the  "  Chac- 
ham-lia*chl,"  or  high-rabbi  of  the  Jews,  possess,  in  con- 
sequence of  tho.«c  functions,  considerable  influence. 

The  Mahometan  clergy  are  subordinate  to  tba  SheTk- 
ul  Maui.  Their  offices  are  hereditary,  and  they  can 
only  be  removed  by  Imperial  irade.  A  priesthood,  how 
ever,  in  the  strict  sense  of  a  *e|>arate  class,  to  whov 
alone  the  right  of  officiating  in  religious  services  be 
longs,  cannot  be  said  to  exist  in  Turkey. 

The  Koran  and  Multekn  encourage  public  education 
and,  as  a  consequence,  public  schools  have  been  long  es 
tablished  In  most  considerable  Turkish  towns;  while 
"  medresses,"  or  colleges,  with  public  libraries,  are  at 
tacbed  to  the  greater  number  of  the  principal  mosque*, 
lint  the  instrnction  afforded  by  these  establishments  I* 
rather  limited. 

The  nunil>er  of  mosques  In  the  Turkish  Empire  is 
2,120,  of  which  379  are  in  Constantinople.  The  number 
of  the  clergy  is  Il.fOO.  Connected  with  the  mosques  are 
1,760  elementary  schools,  where  education  is  supplied 
gratis.  The  private  revenue  of  the  Kvkaf  (church  t,  pre- 
vious tc,  the  war  of  187H,  was  30.200,000  piastres  <2'>0.onon 
I>er  annum,  but  they  have  now  been  reduced  to  20,ono.<ifl0 
piastre*  (1CC.00W.V  Theexpensesare  reckoned  at  15.000,- 

000  piastre* (125.00W.).  The  stipend  or  the  Shclk-ul-lslara, 
7,O31,.VJOplastrcs<ra.0OW.>.nnd  thoseof  the  XaJhs and  Muf- 
tis, 7.S7C.G46  piastre*(66,onof.),  are  paid  by  the  Slate.  The 
principal  revenue*  of  the  Kvkaf  are  derived  from  tbe 
sale  of  landed  projierty  which  has  been  bequeathed  it, 
and  w  hich  is  known  under  the  name  of  Vacouf.  Three 
fourth*  of  the  urban  property  of  the  empire  is  *up- 

1  >cmcd  to  belong  to  the  \  acouf.   Purchasers  of  property 


i  belong  I 

of  this  description  pay  a  nominal  annual  rent  to  the 
Kvkaf:  but  sbould  the"; 
probity  revert*  to  the 


property 
■at  to  the 

die  without  direct  heir*  the 


>v  tile  wi 
Church. 


SWEDEN  AND  NO  It  WAY. 

By  the  treaty  of  Kiel,  January  1 4, 18 14, 
Norway  was  ceded  to  the  King  of  Sweden  by 
the  King  of  Denmark,  but  the  Norwegian 
people  did  not  recognize  this  cession,  and 
declared  themselves  independent.  A  Constit- 
uent Assembly  met  at  Eidsvold,  and  having 
adopted,  on  May  17,  a  Constitution,  elected 
the  Daniah  Prince,  Christian  Fredrik,  King  of 
Norway.  The  Swedish  troops,  however,  en- 
tered Norway  without  serious  resistance,  aud, 
the  foreign  Powers  refusing  to  recognize  the 
newly  elected  King,  the  Norwegians  were 
obliged  to  conclude,  August  14,  the  Convention 
of  Moss,  by  which  the  independency  of  Norway 
in  uniou  with  Sweden  was  solemnly  proclaimed. 
An  extraordinary  Storthing  was  then  con- 
voked, which  adopted  the  modifications  in  the 
Constitution  made  necessary  by  the  onion  with 
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Sweden,  and  then  elected.  King  Carl  XIII. 
King  of  Norway,  November  4,  1814.  The 
following  year  was  promulgated  a  charter,  the 
Rikaakt,  establishing  new  fuudainental  laws 
on  the  terms  that  the  union  of  the  two  king- 
doms be  indissoluble  and  irrevocable,  without 
prejudice,  however,  to  the  separate  govern- 
ment, constitution,  and  code  of  laws  of  either 
Sweden  or  Norway. 

The  law  of  succession  is  the  same  in  Sweden 
and  Norway.  In  case  of  absolute  vacancy  of 
the  throne,  the  two  Diets  assemble  for  the 
election  of  the  future  sovereign,  and  should 
they  not  be  able  to  agree  upon  one  person,  an 
equal  number  of  Swedish  and  Norwegian  depu- 
ties have  to  meet  at  the  city  of  Karlstad,  in 
Sweden,  for  the  appointment  of  the  King, 
this  nomination  to  be  absolute.  The  common 
affairs  are  decided  upon  in  a  Council  of  State 
composed  of  Swedes  and  Norwegians.  In  case 
of  minority  of  the  King,  the  Council  of  State 
exercises  the  sovereign  power  until  a  regent  or 
council  of  regency  is  appointed  by  the  united 
action  of  the  Diets  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 

1*  Sweden.  —  Central  Goveknmknt. 
The  fundamental  laws  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Sweden  are :  1 .  The  constitution  or  lieger- 
ings-formen  of  June  6,  1809.  2.  The  amended 
regulations  for  the  formation  of  the  Diet  of 
June  22,  1866.  3.  The  law  of  royal  succes- 
sion of  September  26,  1810.  4.  The  law 
on  the  liberty  of  the  press  of  July  16,  1812. 
According  to  these  statutes,  the  King  must  be 
a  member  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  have 
sworn  fealty  to'  the  laws  of  the  laud.  His 
person  is  inviolable.  He  has  the  right  to 
declare  war  and  make  peace,  after  consulting 
the  Council  of  State.  He  nominates  to  all 
higher  appointments,  both  military  and  civil ; 
concludes  foreign  treaties,  and  has  a  right  to 
preside  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice.  The 
princes  of  the  blood  royal,  however,  are  ex- 
cluded from  all  civil  employments.  The  King 
possesses  legislative  power  in  matters  of  politi- 
cal administration,  but  in  all  other  respects 
that  power  is  exercised  by  the  Diet  in  concert 
with  the  sovereign,  and  every  new  law  must 
have  the  assent  of  the  crown.  The  right  of 
imposing  taxes  is,  however,  vested  in  the  Diet. 
This  Diet,  or  Parliament  of  the  realm,  con- 
sists of  two  Chambers,  both  elected  by  the 
people.  The  First  Chamber  consists  of  150 
members.  The  election  of  the  members  takes 
place  by  the  Lanrintings,  or  provincial  rep- 
resentations, 25  in  number,  and  the  municipal 
corporations  of  the  towns,  not  already  repre- 
sented in  the  Lantlslings,  Stockholm,  Gote- 
borg,  MalmS,  Norrkoping,  and  Gene.  All 
members  of  the  First  Chamber  must  be  above 
85  years  of  age,  and  must  have  possessed  for 


at  least  three  years  previous  to  the  election 
either  real  property  to  the  taxed  value  of 
80,000  kronor,  or  4,444/.,  or  an  annual  income 
of  4,000  kronor,  or  223/.  They  are  elected  for 
the  term  of  nine  years,  and  obtain  no  payment 
for  their  sen-ices.  The  Second  Chamber  con- 
sists of  230  members,  of  whom  80  are  elected 
by  the  towns  and  150  by  the  rural  districts. 
All  natives  of  Sweden,  aged  21,  possessing  real 
property  to  the  taxed  value  of  1,000  kronor, 
or  56/.,  or  farming,  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
five  years,  landed  property  to  the  taxed  value 
of  6,000  kronor,  or  333/.,  or  paying  income 
tax  on  an  annual  income  of  800  kronor,  or 
45/.,  are  electors ;  and  all  natives,  aged  25, 
possessing  the  same  qualifications,  may  be 
elected  members  of  the  Second  Chamber.  The 
number  of  qualified  electors  to  the  Second 
Chamber  in  1899  was  339,876,  or  6.7  of  the 
population  ;  only  136,982,  or  40.3  of  the  elec- 
tors, actually  voted.  In  the  smaller  towns  and 
country  districts  the  election  may  either  be 
direct  or  indirect,  according  to  the  wish  of  the 
majority.  The  election  is  for  the  term  of 
three  years,  and  the  members  obtain  salaries 
for  their  serv  ices,  at  the  rate  of  1 ,200  kronor, 
or  67/.,  for  each  session  of  four  months,  or,  in 
the  case  of  an  extra  session  10  kronor  (11*.)  a 
day,  besides  traveling  expenses.  The  salaries 
and  traveling  expenses  of  the  deputies  are 
paid  out  of  the  public  purse.  The  members  of 
both  Chambers  are  elected  by  ballot,  both  in 
town  and  country. 

Local  Government.— The  provincial  administration 
is  entrusted  in  Stockholm  to  a  governor-general,  and 
in  each  of  the  24  governments  to  a  prefect,  who  Is  nomi- 
nated by  the  King.  As  executive  officers  or  the  prefects 
there  are  118  bailies  (Krnnfn<iUtr»)  and  flJO  sub-officers 
{IMiwmiin*),  Kach  rural  parish,  ami  each  town,  forms  a 
commune  or  municipality  in  which  all  who  pay  the  local 
taxes  are  voters.  Tlie  communal  assemblv  or  municipal 
council  decides  on  all  (piesiions  of  administration, 
police  and  communal  econotuv.  Ecclesiastical  alfairs 
and  questions  relating  to  primary  schools  are  dealt 
with  by  the  parish  assemblies,  presided  over  by  the 
pastor  of  the  parish.  Kach  government  lias  a  general 
council  which  regulates  the  internal  allairs  of  the 

fiovernment.  Hie  council  meets  annually  for  a  few  days 
n  September  under  a  president  appointed  by  the  King 
from  among  its  members.  The  members  are  elected  by 
the  towns  and  provincial  districts.  Towns  having  a 
population  of  1150th  of  the  total  population  and  towns 
already  separated  from  the  "  l.itnasthing*"  are  adminis- 
tered separately  bv  their  municipal  councils;  these 
towns  are  Stockholm,  Cdteborg,  Malmd,  Norrkoping, 
and  Uelle. 

Kelljrlon.—  The  mass  of  the  population  adhere  to  the 
Lutheran  Protestant  Church,  recognized  as  the  State 
religion.  There  were  12  bishoprics,  and  2.571  parishes 
In  1901.  At  the  census  of  1  v>n.  the  number  of  Evangeli- 
cal Lutherans  was  returned  at  4,7rs,218.  the  Protestant 
Dissenters,  Baptists.  Methodists,  and  others  numbering 
44,378,  including  '.3.307  unbaptfzed  children.  Of  other 
creeds,  there  were  1.300  Roman  Catholics,  46  Creek 
Catholics.  313  Irvingites,  3,402  .lews,  and  234  Mormons. 
No  civil  disabilities  attach  to  those  notof  the  national 
religion.  The  clergy  are  chielly  supported  from  the 
parishes  and  the  proceeds  of  the  Church  lands. 

Instruction. —  The  Kingdom  has  two  universities,  at 
Cpsala  anil  Lund,  the  former  frequented  bv  1,384  and 
the  Utter  by  628  students  in  the  spring  or  IDOL  There 
are  also  a  state  faculty  of  medicine  in  Stockholm 
(200  students)  and  private  philosophical  faculties  in 
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Stockholm  and  Ooteborg.  Education  I*  well  advanced 
in  Sweden.    In  190"  there  were  79  public  high  schools, 

with  17,344  pupil  - ,  29  \  pie's  high  schools,  l  3S8  |  upils: 

LI  normal  schools  for  elementary  school  teacher*,  1.2. 'J 
pupils;  2  high  and  6  elementary  technical  schools;  10 
navigation  schools,  "iM  pupils;  21  institutions  ami 
schools  for  de.if  unite!*  and  Mind;  besides  uiedic.il 
schools,  military  schools,  veterinary  and  other  siwcl.il 
sch  Kris.  1'ubllc  elementary  instruction  is  gratuitous 
and  compulsory,  and  children  not  attending  schools 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Government  must  furnish 
proofs  of  having  been  privately  educated. 

Justice.— The  administration  of  Justice  Is  entirely 
indu|HMidcut  or  the  Government.  Two  functionaries, 
the  Jn*titie-K<t>i*lrr,OT  Chancellor  of  Justice,  and  the 
Just 'itie-OtnhwUmnn,  or  Attorncv-tSeneral,  exercise  a 
control  over  the  administration.  The  former,  appointed 
by  the  King,  acts  also  as  a  counsel  for  the  Crown ;  w  hile 
the  latter,  who  is  ap|»olnted  by  the  Diet,  has  to  extend 
a  general  supervision  over  all  the  court*  of  law.  The 
Kingdom,  which  possesses  one  Supreme  Court  of  Judica- 
ture, Is  divided  Into  3  high  court  districts  and  208 
district  court  divisions,  of  which  90  are  urban  districts 
and  118  country  districts. 

In  town  these  district  courts  (or  courts  of  first  in- 
stance) are  held  by  the  burgomaster  and  his  assessors; 
in  the  country  by  a  judge  and  12  jurors  —  peasant  pro- 
prietors—  the  judge  alone  deciding,  unless  the  jurors 
unanimously  differ  from  him,  when  their  decision  pre- 
vails. In  Sweden  trial  by  jury  only  exists  for  affairs  of 
the  press. 

Pauperism. —  Each  commune  Is  bound  to  assist  chil- 
dren under  15  years  of  age.  If  their  circumstances 
require  It,  and  all  who  from  age  or  disease  are  unable  to 
support  themselves.  In  other  cases  the  communal  poor 
hoard  decides  what  course  to  take.  Kaeh  commune  and 
each  town  (which  may  be  divided)  constitutes  a  poor 
district,  aud  In  each  is  a  boari  of  public  assistance. 

2.  Norway. —  Central  Government. 
—  The  Constitution  of  Norway,  called  the 
(iruwlloy,  Iware  date  May  17,  1814,  with  sev- 
eral modifications  passed  at  various  times.  It 
vests  the  legislative  power  of  the  realm  in  the 
Storthing,  or  Great  Court,  the  representative 
of  the  sovereign  people.  The  King,  however, 
possesses  the  right  of  veto  over  laws  passed  by 
the  Storthing,  but  only  for  a  limited  period. 
The  royal  veto  may  be  exercised  twice  ;  but  if 
the  same  bill  pass  three  Storthings  formed  by 
separate  and  subsequent  elections,  it  becomes 
the  law  of  the  laud  without  the  assent  of  the 
sovereign.  The  King  lias  the  command  of 
the  land  and  sea  forces,  and  makes  all  appoint- 
ments, but,  except  in  a  few  cases,  is  not  al- 
lowed to  nominate  any  but  Norwegians  to 
public  offices  under  the  crown. 

The  Storthing  assembles  every  year.  New 
elections  take  place  every  three  years.  The 
meetings  take  place  suo  jure,  and  not  by  any 
writ  from  the  King  or  the  executive.  They 
begin  on  the  first  week  day  after  October  10 
each  year,  and  must  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
King  to  sit  longer  than  two  mouths.  Every 
Norwegian  citizen  of  twenty-five  years  of  age 
(provided  that  he  resides  and  has  resided  for 
five  years  in  the  country)  is  entitled  to  elect, 
unless  he  is  disqualified  from  a  special  cause, 
for  instance,  actual  receiving  of  parish  relief. 
Under  the  Bame  conditions  citizens  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  having  resided  in  Norway 
for  ten  years,  are  qualified  to  be  elected.  The 
mode  of  election  is  indirect.     Every  third 


year  the  people  choose  their  deputies,  one  to 
fifty  voters  in  towns  where  the  election  is 
administered  by  the  magistrate,  ami  one  to  a 
hundred  in  rural  districts,  where  t he  election 
is  presided  over  by  the  bailiff  {Lenorianti)  c" 
other  member  of  the  election  committee.  Th* 
deputies  afterwards  assemble  aud  elect  from 
among  themselves,  or  from  among  the  other 
qualified  voters  of  the  district,  the  Storthing 
representatives.  Former  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  can  bo  elected  representatives  of 
any  district  of  the  Kingdom  without  regard  to 
their  residence.  No  new  election  takes  place 
for  vacancies,  which  are  filled  by  the  persons 
already  elected  for  that  purpose,  or,  if  not,  who 
received  the  second  largest  number  of  votes. 
At  the  election  in  1900  the  number  of  electors 
was  440,174,  or  19.73  per  cent,  of  total  popula- 
tion, while  2.18,617  votes,  or  54.21  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  number,  were  recorded.  The 
Storthing  has  114  members  —  38  from  towns, 
76  from  rural  districts. 

Local  Government.— The  administrative  division  of 
the  country  Is  Into  twenty  districts,  each  governed  by  a 
chief  executive  functionary  (AmtmanU\  v  U..  the  towns 
of  Kristiania  and  rtergeii,  and  18  Amt*  (counties  >. 
There  are  40  towns,  22  Lndntedrr  (ports),  aud  641 
rural  communes  (1/rrrftlrrt,  mostly  parishes  or  sub- 
parishes  (wards).  The  government  of  the  llrrrrd  is 
vested  in  a  body  of  representatives  (from  19  to  4M,  and 
a  council  {Forinrtuf),  elected  by  and  from  among  the 
representatives,  who  are  four  times  the  number  <>f  the 
Formmml.  The  representatives  elect  conjointly  every 
third  year  from  among  the  Formrinl  a  chairman 
and  a  deputy  chairman.  All  the  chairmen  of  the  rural 
communes  of  an  Amt  form  with  the  Amtnmud  the 
Amtsthino  (county  Diet),  which  meets  yearly  to 
settle  the  budget  of  the  Amt.  The  Amtmoml  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Diet.  The  towns  and  the  port!  form  CO 
communes,  also  governed  by  a  council  IB  to  21  \.  and 
representatives  (four  limes  tho  siie  of  the  council  1 ;  a 
chairman  and  a  deputy  chairman  are  > early  elected. 
The  members  of  the  local  governing  bodies  aVe  elected 
under  the  same  conditions  as  the  Storthiiui,  with  the 
exception  that  a  limited  suffrage  was  in  l»0l  accorded 
to  women. 

Religion  and  Instruction.-  evangelical  La 

tberan  religion  is  the  national  Church  and  the  only  one 
endowed  by  the  State.  Its  clergv  lire  nominated  by  the 
King.  All  other  christian  sect*  fexecptJesultBi.as  well 
as  the  Jews,  are  tolerated,  an. I  free  lo  exercise  their  re- 
llglon  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  lawand  public 
order.  Ecclesiastically  Norway  is  divided  into  C  blsh- 
oprlcks,  S3  I'rovulirr  (provostships,  or  archdeaconries), 
482  I'rx.itff/irt'I  (clerical  districts). 

Education  is  compulsory,  the  school  age  being  from 
six  and  a  half  in  towns  aud  seven  iu  the  country  to 
fourteen. 

Justice  and  Crime.— For  civil  justice  Norway  is 
divided  Into  loit  distriets,  each  with  an  inferior  court. 
Of  these  S2  are  rural  courts,  divided  into  4iU  circuits. 
The  other  courts  arc  In  towns.  There  are  three  supe- 
rior courts,  having  each  one  chief  justice  and  tw-o  other 
justices,  ami  one  supreme  comt  lor  the  whole  kingdom 
t  Hiiirttrrr  ti,  consisting  of  one  president  and  at  least  6 
other  justices.  There  is  a  court  of  mediation  (Fortiorl- 
si'skiitn  tnifxi'in)  in  each  town  and  //erred  (district)  con- 
sisting of  t  w  o  men  chosen  by  tho  electors, before  which 
as  a  rule,  civil  cases  must  first  be  brought. 

According  to  the  law  of  criminal  procedure  of  July 
1, 18*7.  all  criminal  cases  (not  military,  or  coming  under 
the  liir/sret— the  court  for  imj>eachments)  shall  be  tried 
either  by  jury  {LafftnatuUret),  or  MctUlomsrtt. 

DENMARK. 

The  present  Constitution  of  Denmark  is 
embodied  in  the  charter  of  June  5,  1849, 
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which  was  modified  in  some  important  re- 
spects in  1805  and  1803,  but  again  restored, 
with  various  alterations,  by  a  statute  which 
obtained  the  royal  sanction  on  July  28,  I860. 
According  to  this  charter,  the  executive  power 
is  iu  the  King  aud  his  responsible  ministers, 
and  the  right  of  making  and  amending  laws 
in  the  Iligsdag  or  Diet,  acting  in  conjunction 
with  the  sovereign.    The  King  must  be  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  Evangelical   Lutheran  Church, 
which  is  declared  to  be  the  religion  of  the 
State.    The  Iligsdag  comprises  the  Landsthina 
and  the  Folkething,  the  former  being  a  Senate 
or  Upper  Houi>c,  and  the  latter  a  House  of 
Commons.     The    Landslhing  consists  of  66 
members.     Of  these  12  are  nominated  for 
life  by  the  Crown,  from  among  actual  or 
former  representatives  of  the  Kingdom,  and 
the  rest  are  elected  indirectly  by  the  people 
for  the  terms  of  eight  years.    The  choice  of 
the  latter  51  members  of  the  Upper  House  is 
given  to  electoral  bodies  composed  partlv  of 
the  largest  taxpayers  iu  the  country  districts, 
partly  of  deputies  of  the  largest  taxpayers  in 
the  cities,  and  partly  of  deputies  from  the 
totality  of  citizens  possessing  the  franchise. 
Eligible  to  the  Landsthing  is  every  citizen  who 
has  passed  his  twenty-fifth  year  and  is  a  resi- 
dent of    the   district.      The    FoUething,  or 
Lower  House  of  Parliament,  consists  of  11  1 
members,  returned  in  direct  election,  by  uni- 
versal suffrage,  for  the  term  of  three  years. 
According  to  the  Constitution  there  should  be 
one    member  for  every  10,000  inhabitants. 
The  franchise  belongs  to  every  male  citizen 
who  has  reached  his  thirtieth  year,  who  is  not 
in  the  actual  receipt  of  public  charity  or  who, 
if  he  has  at  any  former  time  been  in  receipt 
of  it.  has  repaid  the  sums  so  received,  who  is 
not  in  private  service  without  having  hisown 
household,  aud  who  has  resided  at  least  one 
year  iu  the  electoral  circle  on  the  lists  of  which 
his  name  is  inscribed.    Eligible  for  the  Folke- 
thing are  all  men  of  good  reputation  past  the 
age  of  twenty-five.    Both  the  members  of  the 
Land.it/iing   aud   of    the    Folkething  receive 
payment  for  their  services  at  the  rate  of  3 
rixdalers  (6s.  8d.)  per  day  during  the  actual 
session,  and   are   reimbursed   for  traveling 
expenses  to  aud  from  the  capital. 

IUdlglnn.— Tho  established  religion  of  Drnmark  is 
the  Lutheran,  which  wan  introiliice<l  as  earlv  as  IXH\, 
the  Church  revenue  living  at  that  time  seized  by  the 
Crown,  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  university  and  other 
relitrlom  and  educational  establishments.  'Tho  affairs 
of  the  National  Church  are  under  the  superintendence 
of  seven  bishops.  The  bishops  hare  no  |tolitieal  char- 
acter. Complete  religious  toleration  is  extended  to 
every  sect,  and  no  civil  disabilities  attach  to  Dissenters. 

I  nut  ruction.— Klementary  education  lias  been  widclv 
d  I  (fused  in  Denmark  since  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury, and  In  1814  it  was  made  compulsory.  Th«  school 
sge  Is  from  7  to  14.  The  public  schools,  maintained  bv 
-Tefreo.  Of  elementary  schools  there 


are  about  2,940  (-28  in  Copenhagen,  132  in  other  towns, 
and  2.7SO  in  rural  districts),  with  307.833  pupils.  For 
higher  instruction  there  are:  a  veterinarv  and  agri- 
cultural college  ut  Copenhagen  (founded  1892)  with  37 
professors  and  teachers  and  about  30U  pupils  in  1901 ;  91 
agricultural  or  horticultural  schools:  67  fofk'/iB^koter 
or  ]Mipolarhigh  schools;  31  Latin  schools  (14  Govern- 
ment, 17  private);  a  college  of  pliaruiaev  (founded  1*92) 
with  7  teachers  and  67  students;  a  Royal  Academy  of 
Arts  (founded  1754)  with  7  teachers  and  200  pupils;  a 
Polytechnic  Institution  (founded  IS'.*))  with  23  professors 
and  leat  hers  and  about  460  students :  99  realnkutrr  or 
tec  hnical  ami  commercial  schools.  The  /olkfliHj»koler 
are  all  private,  but  to  them  and  tho  agricultural  schools 
the  Stateannually  makes  a  grant  of  about  JOO.OOO  kroner. 
To  72  of  the  rmUkoltr  grants  are  made  amounting 
annually  to  about  lio.ooo  kroner,  exclusive  of  the  cost 
of  apparatus,  inspection,  etc.  The  University  of 
Copenhagen,  founded  in  1479.  has  five  departments  to  all 
of  which, except  thcologv,  women  are  admitted  on  equal 
terms  with  men.  It  has  88  professors  and  teachers  and 
about  40(1  matriculated  students. 

Justice  and  Crime.— The  lowest  courts  of  justice  in 
IK-nmark  are  those  of  the  hundred  or  district  magis- 
trates {herrrtts/orjdrr  and  blrkedummrrr)  and  town 
judges  (hnio'jtlrr}.  From  these  courts  an  ap|*al  lies  to 
the  su|tenor  court,  or  court  of  second  instance,  in 
Vlborg  with  9  judges,  and  in  (  openhagen  with  17  judges, 
the  (  openhagen  superior  court,  boweter,  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  civic  magistrates.  The  supreme  court 
(J/fyrtirrel)  or  court  of  final  appeal,  with  a  chief  justice. 
12  puisne  judges,  and  11  social  judges,  sits  in  Coi.cn- 
hagen.  Judges  under  C>  years  of  ago  can  bo  removed 
only  by  judicial  sentence. 

SWITZERLAND. 

On  August  1,  1291,  the  men  of  Uri,  Schwyz, 
and  Lower  Unterwalden,  entered  into  a  defen- 
sive League.  In  1353  the  League  included 
eight  cantons,  and  in  1513,  thirteen.  Various 
associated  and  protected  territories  were  ac- 
quired, but  no  addition  was  made  to  the 
number  of  cantons  forming  the  League  till 
1798.  In  that  year,  under  the  influence  of 
France,  the  Helvetic  Republic  was  formed, 
with  a  regular  constitution.  This  failed  to 
satisfy  the  cantons,  and  in  1803  Napoleon,  in 
the  Act  of  Mediation,  gave  anew  constitution 
and  increased  the  number  of  cantons  to  nine- 
teen. In  LSI 5,  the  perpetual  neutrality  of 
Switzerland  and  the  inviolability  of  her  terri- 
tory were  guaranteed  by  Austria,  Great  Brit- 
ain, Portugal,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  and  the 
Federal  Pact,  which  had  been  drawn  up  at 
Zurich  and  which  included  three  new  cantons, 
was  accepted  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  The 
Pact  remained  "in  force  till  ISIS,  when  a  new 


constitution 


>ared  without  foreign  inter- 


ference, was  accepted  by  general  consent.  This, 
in  turn,  was,  on  May  29,  1874,  superseded  by 
the  constitution  which  is  now  in  force. 

The  constitution  of  tho  Swiss  Confedera- 
tion may  be  revised  either  in  the  ordinary 
forms  of  Federal  legislation,  with  compulsory 
referendum,  or  by  direct  popular  vote,  a  major- 
ity both  of  the  citizens  voting  and  of  the  can- 
tons being  required,  and  the  latter  method 
may  be  adopted  on  the  demand  (called  the 
popular  initiative)  of  50,000  citizens  with  the 
right  to  vote.  The  Federal  Government  is 
supreme  in  matters  of  peace,  war,  and  trea- 
ties ;  it  regulates  the  army,  the  postal  and  tele- 
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graph  system,  the  coining  of  money,  the  issue 
and  repayment  of  bank  notes,  and  the  weights 
and  measures  of  the  Republic.  It  provides  for 
the  revenue  in  general,  and  especially  decides 
on  the  import  and  export  duties  in  accordance 
with  principles  embodied  in  the  constitution* 
It  legislates  in  matters  of  civil  capacity,  copy- 
right, bankruptcy,  patents,  sanitary  police  in 
dangerous  epidemics,  and  it  may  create  and 
subsidize,  besides  the  Polytechnic  School  at 
Zurich,  a  Federal  University  and  other  higher 
educational  institutions.  There  has  also  been 
intrusted  to  it  the  authority  to  decide  concern- 
ing public  works  for  the  whole  or  great  part 
of  Switzerland,  such  i  s  those  relating  to  rivers, 
forests,  and  the  construction  of  railways. 

The  supreme  legislation  and  executive  au- 
thority are  vested  in  a  parliament  of  two  cham- 
bers, a  Stftnderath,  or  State  Council,  and  a 
Nationalrath,  or  National  Council.  The  first 
is  composed  of  forty-four  members,  chosen 
and  paid  by  the  twenty-two  cantons  of  the  Con- 
federation, two  for  each  canton.  The  mode 
of  their  election  and  the  term  of  membership 
depend  entirely  on  the  canton. 

Local  Government.— Kach  of  the  cantons  and  deml- 
cantonaof  Switzerland  la  nourerain,  »o  far  as  ita  Inde- 
pendence and  legislative  powers  are  not  restricted  1'jr 
the  federal  constitution;  each  has  It*  local  government, 
different  in  ita  organization  in  moat  Instances,  hut  all 
baaed  on  the  principle  of  absolute  sovereignty  of  the. 
people.  In  a  lew  of  the  smallest  cantons,  the  people 
exercise  their  powers  direct,  without  the  intervention 
of  any  parliamentary  machinery,  all  male  citizen*  of  full 
nge  assembling  together  in  the  open  air,  at  slated  pe- 
riods, making  laws  and  appoint  Inn  their  administrators. 
Such  assemblies,  known  as  the  Laniinyrmelndcn,  exist 
In  Appenzell,  Glarns,  Cnterwald,  ami  I'rl.  In  nil  the 
larger  cantons,  there  is  a  body  chosen  by  universal 
stiff rage,  called  des  Grosne  Ruth,  which  exercises  ull  the 
functions  of  the  La ndtf/emt  1 mini.  In  all  the  cantonal 
constitutions,  however,  except  that  of  Freiburg  anil 
those  of  the  cantons  which  hav  e  a  Lamlattcmr  iiule,  tho 
referendum  has  a  place.  This  principle  is  most  fully 
developed  in  Zurich,  where  all  laws  and  concordats,  or 
agreements  with  other  cantons,  and  the  chief  matters  of 
finance,  aa  well  as  all  revision  of  the  constitution,  must 
be  submitted  to  the  popular  vote.  In  many  of  the  can- 
tons, the  popular  initiative  has  also  bcen  introdnced. 
The  members  of  the  cantonal  councils,  ns  well  as  most 
of  the  magistrates,  are  either  honorary  servant*  of  their 
fellow  citizens,  or  receive  a  merely  nominal  sularv.  In 
each  canton  there  are  districts  (Aiut.sht  ^rk>  )  consisting 
of  a  number  of  ooiumuuet  grouped  together, each  dis- 
trict having  a  Prefect  (Heyientmjstatilniiti  r)  represent- 
ing the  canton.  In  thelarccrooruiuunes,  for  local  alTairs, 
thero  is  an  Assembly  (let;islativf)and  a  Council  (execu- 
tive) with  a  president,  mairo  or  syndic,  and  not  less  than 
four  other  members.  In  the  smaller  communes  there  is 
a  council  only,  with  its  proper  ofhVlnls. 

Religion.— According  to  the  Constitution  of  1874  there 
is  complete  and  absolute  lil>erty  of  conscience  anil  of 
creed.  No  one  can  incur  any  penalties  whatsoever  on 
of  his  religious  opinions.  No  one  is  bound  to 


pay  taxes  specially  appropriated  to  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  a  creed  to  which  lie  does  not  belong.  No  bish- 
oprics can  be  created  on  Swiss  territory  \v  ithout  the 
approbation  of  the  Confederation.  The  order  of  .1. 'suits 
and  its  affiliated  societies  cannot  lie  received  in  any  part 
of  Switzerland  ;  all  functions  clerical  and  scholastic  are 
forbidden  to  its  members,  and  the  interdiction  can  be 
extended  to anv  other  religious  orders  who-.}  action  is 
dangerous  to  the  State,  or  Interferes  with  the  peace  or 
different  creeds.  The  foundation  of  new  convents  or 
religions  orders  is  forbidden. 

The  population  of  Switzerland  is  divided  between 
Protestantism  and  Roman  Catholicism,  about  69  per 


cent,  of  the  inhabitants  adhering  to  the  former,  and  40 
per  cent,  to  the  latter.  According  to  the  census  of 
becember  1, 1900,  the  number  of  Protestants  amounted 
to  1,91s, 197,  of  Komau  Catholics  to  1,383,135,  aud  of  Jews 
to  1-',.V>1. 

Instruction.— In  the  educational  administration  of 
Switzerland  there  is  no  centralization.  Before  the  year 
1848  most  of  the  cantons  hud  organized  a  system  of  pri- 
mary schools,  aud  aim  e  that  year  elementary  education 
has  steadily  advanced.  In  1S74  it  was  made  obligatory 
(the  school  ago  \  .n>iug  in  the  different  cantons),  and 
placed  under  the  civil  authority.  In  some  cantons  the 
cost  falls  almost  entirely  on  the  communes,  in  others  ft 
is  divided  between  the  canton  and  communes.  In  all 
the  cantons  primary  instruction  is  free.  In  the  north- 
eastern cantons,  w  here  the  inhabitants  are  mostly  Prot- 
estants, the  proportion  of  the  school-attending  chil- 
dren to  the  whole  population  is  as  one  to  five:' while 
in  the  half  Protestant  and  half  Roman  Catholic  can- 
tons it  is  as  one  to  seven  ;  and  in  the  entirely  Roman 
Cathollccantonsasone  tonine.  The  compulsory  law  has 
hitherto  not  always  been  enforced  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic cantons,  but  is  rigidly  carried  out  in  those  w  here  tho 
Protestant  -  form  the  majority  of  inhabitants.  In  every 
district  thero  are  primary  schools,  aud  secondary  schools 
for  youths  of  from  twelve  to  llfteeu.  Of  the  contingent 
for  military  service  In  1900,  .is  per  cent,  could  not  read, 
and  «U  per  cent,  could  not  w  rite. 

PANAMA, 

The  new  republic  of  Panama  extends  about 
100  miles  from  east  to  west  and  has  an  area  of 
about  31,500  square  miles  —  about  ono  fourth 
less  than  the  state  of  Ohio.  The  statistical 
bureau  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  at 
Washington  estimates  the  population  at  alnnit 
300,000.  It  is  chietly  the  seacoast  that  is  in- 
habited, most  of  the  interior  being  dense 
jungle  and  unexplored.  The  city  of  Panama 
has  about  25,000  people,  and  Colon,  formerly 
known  as  Aspinwall,  is  a  smaller  place,  with 
about  3,000.  Colon  dates  from  the  building 
of  the  railroad,  while  Panama  was  founded  a 
hundred  years  before  the  Pilgrims  landed  at 
Plymouth.  The  greatest  drawback  to  the 
development  of  the  isthmus  has  been  the  prev- 
alence of  fevers.  American  engineers,  how- 
ever, declare  that  with  proper  sanitary 
administration  it  could  be  made  a  favorite 
winter  resort. 

On  November  3,  1903,  dispatches  to  the 
daily  papers  informed  the  world  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  state  of  Panama  were  in 
revolt  against  the  government  of  the  United 
States  of  Colombia.  On  November  7,  President 
Roosevelt,  through  Secretary  Hay,  recognized 
the  Republic  of  Panama,  and  notified  Colombia 
that  she  must  not  attempt  to  regain  control  of 
the  isthmus.  On  the  same  day,  the  provisional 
government  of  the  Republicof  Panama,  through 
the  American  consul,  notified  Secretary  Hay 
that  Philippe  Bruneau-Varilla  had  been  ap- 
pointed its  diplomatic  agent  in  this  country, 
and  that  a  commission  would  leave  Pauama  for 
Washington  on  November  10,  to  arrange  for  a 
treaty  to  govern  the  construction  and  operation 
of  the  canal.  Singularly  enough.  M.  Bruneau- 
Varilla  holds  a  great  deal  of  stock  in  the 
French  Canal  Company,  of  which  concern  he 
is  also  one  of  the  engineers. 
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j/he  promptness  with  which  the  United 
States  and  Europe  showed  a  determination  to 
prevent  punitive  action  by  Colombia  caused 
many  persons  to  assume  that  there  had  been 
concerted  preparation.  The  theory  has  been 
both  strongly  supported  and  strongly  contested. 
At  any  rate,  a  record  in  republic-making  has 
been  established,  not  ouly  iu  speed  but  also  in 
bloodlessness.  Not  a  shot  was  fired,  nor  is 
there  on  record  the  wounding  or  killing  of  one 


Only  in  Panama  could  such  an  undertaking 
have  been  carried  through  to  success,  and  only 
under  conditions  actually  existing  in  Colombia 
ai  the  time.  Necessary,  also,  was  an  incen- 
tive. The  big  canal  gave  that,  because  seces- 
sion from  the  Federation  meant  the  paying  to 
Panama  of  many  millions  of  dollars  that 
would  otherwise  have  gone  into  the  Colombian 
treasury. 

Cortez  was  the  first  to  see  that  a  canal  across 
the  isthmus  was  necessary,  and  he  actually 
had  a  route  surveyed.  Then  came  Antonio 
Gal  v. in,  in  1550,  who  suggested  digging  a  ditch 
along  the  identical  route  now  proposed.  Iu 
1818,  Spain  decided  that  the  work  should  be 
begun,  but  industrial  progress  was  interfered 
with  by  a  continuous  insurrection  inaugurated 
just  then  by  Bolivar,  the  Liberator,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  organizing  the  United  States  of 
Colombia,  which  became  the  Republic  of  New 
Granada  after  his  death.  In  1840,  Panama 
and  Veragua  seceded,  but  were  quickly  whipped 
back  into  the  union.  In  1813,  the  French 
government  discussed  the  advisability  of  build- 
ing the  canal,  but  soon  abandoned  the  idea. 
In  1846,  when  travel  to  the  Pacific  was  increas- 
ing, the  United  States  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  New  Granada,  wherein  that  government 
guaranteed  that  "  The  right  of  way  or  transit 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  upon  any 
mode  of  communication  that  now  exists  or 
may  hereafter  exist,  shall  be  free  and  open  to 
the  government  and  citizens  of  the  United 
States."  In  compensation,  the  United  States, 
in  the  same  treaty,  guaranteed  to  maintain 
uninterrupted  traffic  between  Panama  and 
Colon,  and  to  preserve  "  The  rights  of  sover- 
eignty and  property  which  New  Granada  has 
and  possesses  over  the  said  territory." 

Then  following  the  building  of  the  trans- 
isthmian  railway,  which  was  completed  in 
1855.  The  next  year  Panama  and  Antioquia 
seceded,  but  were  reincorporated  in  the  Federa- 
tion after  a  few  years.  In  1879,  Ferdinand 
de  Lesseps  organized  a  large  company  for  the 
construction  of  the  canal  and  failed.  In  1002, 
Congress  passed  a  bill  in  which  provision  was 
made  to  purchase  from  the  French  company, 
for  forty  million  dollars,  its  entire  interest  in 


the  Panama  Canal,  and  to  pay  Colombia  ten 
millions  for  the  right  to  build  and  control  the 
canal,  aud  an  annual  rental  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  territory 
traversed.  The  President  was  authorized  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  with  Colombia,  which  he 
did,  but,  unfortunately,  the  Colombian  senate 
adjourned  on  October  31,  1903,  without  ratify- 
ing it. 

Italy  and  France  have  recognized  the  new 
republic  of  Panama,  Germany  has  refused  all 
invitations  to  interfere,  and  Epgland  is  neu- 
tral. 

In  February,  1904,  Panama  was  duly  organ- 
ized as  an  international  state,  and  a  treaty 
concluded  with  it  by  the  United  States,  grant- 
'  ing  to  the  latter  country  the  right  to  construct 
the  Panama  canal.  In  pursuance  of  this 
treaty,  the  President  appointed  a  board  of 
commissioners,  made  up  for  the  most  part 
of  eminent  civil  and  military  engineers,  to 
take  charge  of  tho  construction  of  the  canal. 
Work  is  expected  to  begin  as  soon  as  the 
appropriation  becomes  available,  and  after 
the  title  has  been  legally  passed  by  the  French 
company.  Ten  years  is  the  time  estimated 
for  its  completion. 

International  Copyright  Protection. 
— By  an  act  of  Congress  which  went  into  effect 
on  July  1,  1891,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment removed  the  limitation  of  the  privilege  of 
copyright  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  thus 
making  it  possible  for  foreign  authors  to  obtain 
protec  tion  in  this  country  upon  the  same  terms 
as  native  authors,  except  that  they  are  required 
to  pay  a  double  fee.  At  the  same  time  Con- 
gress stipulated  that  this  copyright  protection 
should  apply  only  to  a  citizen  of  a  foreign 
state  or  nation  when  such  foreign  state  or 
nation  permitted  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  copyright  on  substan- 
tially the  same  basis  as  its  own  subjects,  or 
when  such  foreign  state  or  uation  should  be- 
come a  party  to  an  international  agreement 
providing  for  reciprocity  in  the  granting  of 
cop}Tight.  Under  the  operation  of  this  amend- 
ment of  the  copyright  law,  therefore,  the  privi- 
leges of  copyright  in  the  United  States  have 
been  extended,  by  presidential  proclamation, 
to  the  authors  of  Belgium,  Chili,  Costa  Rica, 
Denmark,  France,  Germany,  (Ireat  Britain  and 
her  possessions  (Australia,  Canada,  India, 
etc.),  Italy,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  Portugal, 
Spain,  and  Switzerland,  and,  as  the  result,  the 
artists,  composers,  and  authors  of  these  nations 
are  now  entitled  to  receive  copyright  protection 
from  the  United  States,  and  American  authors 
and  makers  of  works  o{  art  may  demand  the 
same  privilege  for  their  production  under  the 
laws  of  the  other  countries. 
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COUNTRY. 


Abyssinia  

Afghanistan  

Anrrjn   

Argentine  Republic 
Auftria-Hungary-.- 

Baluc.hfstsn  

Belgium  

Bokharnt-   

Bolivia  

brazil . 


Official  Head. 


China   

Colombia  

Congo  Free  State  ... 

Costa  Rica  

Cuba.  

Denmark  

Dominican  Republic. 

Ecuador  

Egypt  

France  •  •  •    


Menelik  II  

Habtbulla  Khun  

Thanh  Thai.  

.luliii  A.  Roca  

Francis  Joseph  

Mir  Mahmud  

[  C<>I>()ll|  II  

Seid  Abdul  Aliad  

•lose  Manuel  Pando     

Francisco  dc  P.  Rodrigues  Alvcs — 

Ferdinand   ••• 

.lernuin  Riesco.  

Ktiang  Hsu  (Queen,  his  aunt,  rule*.'. 

Jose  M.  Marro<iuin   

I^opold  (.king  of  the  Belgians).  


Title. 


Emperor  • 


(tcrmaiiy  

Prussia  

Bavaria  

Saxony  i 

Wurtemberg- 

Baden  i 

Hesse  

Lippe Retinoid 
Anhalt- 


ll 


Brunswick.  

MecklenburgSclmerin. . 

Mecklenburg  St rclitj! — 

Oldenburg  

Saxe-Altenburg  • 

Saxe-Coburg  and  Ootba 

Saxe-Melningcn  

8axc-Wetmar  I  William 

Waldeck-Pyrmont  Frederick... 

Great  Britain  anil  Ireland.  ..'Edward  VII 
(ire< 


Asuncion  Ks'i 
Tomas  Estrada  Paltnu  ■ 

Frederick  VIII.  

Revolution  In  Progress, 
(iencral  Ij-onidas  l'laza 

Abbas  Pacha  

M  Annand  Fnlliercs  •  • 

William  II  

William  II  

Otto  

George  

William  II  

Frederick  •  • 

Ernst  Lou  la  V  | 

Alexander  (a  Regency) 

Frederick  

1 


Born. 


Acceded 


\llg. 

April' 


King  

President  •  •  •  • 
Kmperor  ... 

Khan  

King  

Ameer  

President.... 

President  July 

Prince  Feb. 

President  .... 

Kmperor  

Act.  President 
Sovereign.  ... 

President  

President  

King  

President  — 

President  

Khedive  July 

President  |Nov 

Jan. 


1879 


is. 


9.  UK 

lM-,1 


A  UK. 
April' 


7.  184* 
28.  1861 
18.11 
2,  Is?-.' 


JUOa      3.  1843 


<•<■•••  • 


cht  

Frederick  Francis  IV  

Frederick  William  

Frederick  Augustus  

Ernest  

Leopold  (Duke  of  Albany). 

Oeorgc  II  

Kruest  


Guatemala  Manuel  Estrado  Cat 


Km|M?ror 
King. 

King  April 

King  Aug. 

Klnr.  I  Feb. 

Grand  Duke  {Sept. 

Grand  Duke  Nov. 

Prince  Jan. 

Duke  April 

Regent  May 

Grand  Duke  April 

Grand  Duke  'Oct. 

'irand  Duke  |Nov. 

Sept. 
July 

April 

June 
i.i  n 

Nov. 

Dec. 

I>ee. 


6.  1841 
27.  1859 

27.  IMS 

8.  1832 
25.  1818 

9,  l*2ii 
25.  1868 
I'1..  Ml 
29.  1831 

1837 

1  SHJ 


Nord  Alexia  • 

Manuel  Houilla  

Edward.  

Victor  Kmmatiuel  III  

Mut»uhito  

Seld  Mahomed  Rahim  

VI  Hlung  

George  W.  Gibson  

if  Nassau  i  < 
Diaz  i 


Haytl 

Hondnran  

India,  Empire  of 

Italy  

Japan  

Khiva.  

Korea  

Liberia  

Luxembourg  'Adolphus  (Dul 

Mexico  General  Port" 

Monaco  'Albert.  

Montenegro..   Nicholas  

Morocco  iMuley  Abdul  Azziz  

Nepal  Surendra  Bikram  Shamsii.  r  Jang. 

Netherlands   Wilhelmina  

Nicaragua  lOeneral  Jose  S.  Zelaya  

Norway  lHaakon  VII. 


Duke  

Duke  

Duke  

i irand  Duke. 

Prince  

King  

King  

President .... 
President.... 
President  — 
Kmperor  — 

King  

Mikado  

Khun  

Kmperor 
dent.... 


y, 
17. 
16. 

in. 

19. 

2. 
10. 
20. 

9. 
21. 


W9 

1852 
is'-'., 
Isst 
1*26 
1876 
is//, 

1841 
1-1'. 


21.  1856 


March 
Oct. 

.1  UTl. 

Oct. 

Dec. 

Aug.. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

'  let.. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Jan. 

April 
Mav 
May 
Jan. 

Aug. 
Jan. 
Feb. 

June 

June 
June 
Oct. 
Sept 

March 
Mar.  1 1 
May 

Oct. 
April 

Sept 

June 

Aug. 

July 

Sept. 

Jan. 

M  ii  >■ 
Jan. 
'  let 

Sept. 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


July  25, 


Omnn 
Panama  • 
Paraguuy 
Persia 
Peru  

Portugal.  Carlos 

Roumonia  Charles 


Seyylri  Feysal  bin  Turk* 
Dr.  Manuel  Amador — 

Manuel  Dimtngucz  

Muzafered  Din-   

Julio  Caudamo  


Oct. 
Aug. 


Pre 

{'■rand  Duke. —  July 

{President  iSept. 

Prince..  Nov. 

Prince  

Sultan. .... 
Maharaja  • 

Queen  

President.. 

King  

Sultan  

iPrcsidcir  , 
President.. 
Shah  

President.- 


1*19  Feb. 
1811  Jan. 
I860  July 
1852  Feb. 
1845 

1851  Jan  . 

 Dec 


Mi 

30. 

u. 


U, 


1H17 
1830 
J  818 
1-11 
1878 
ISTr. 
ISSil 


I 


Nov. 

Dec. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

June 

May 

Sept. 


Aug. 


3.  1872  Nov. 
 June 


Russia  . 

Salvador  

Scrv  In  ■••••••*• 

Slam.  

Spain  

Sweden    

Switzerland  

Tunis  >  

Turkey   

United  States  of  America. 

Uruguay  

Venezuela  -  


Nicholas  II   . 

Jose  Pedro  Escalon  

Peter  (Karageorgcvitch). 

K  houl  a  longkorn  

{Alphonso  XIII  

Oscar  II  

B.  Comtesse  

Matiz  Mehcmct  Pasha  

Abdul  1 1  amid  II  

Theodore  Roosevelt  

-Jose  Batele  y  Ordonez  ■  ■  ■ 

Cipriano  Castro  

Seyyid  All  


King  Sept. 

King  April 

Emperor  May 

President   Mar 

King  | 

King  Sept. 

King  May 

King.  Ian. 

President  

Bey  !  

Sultan   Sept. 


Nov. 

Mar.     25.  1853  May 

Sept 


28, 
20. 
18. 
21. 


1  sHi 

1839 
1868 
1857 
l-i  l 
21.  1853 
17,  1886 
21.  1829 


President . 
'President. 
President. 
Sultan.... 


Oct. 


!2.  1842 
17,  1858 


1H56 


Mar.  Ii 
Nov. 
Ma  nh 
June 

Oct 
M  ;i  v 
Sep!. 

Jan. 
July. 
Aug. 

Sept. 

March 

Oct., 


12,  1889 
3.  1901 
3u.  1 889 
12.  Is98 

2,  1848 
Is-.; 

10.  1865 

12,  1885 

24.  1899 
1902 

11.  1887 
Is.  mm 

12.  1875 
1900 

30,  188R 
8.  1902 

20.  1902 
SO.  1906 
1903 

31,  1891 

7,  1892 

Is.  l'«l»> 

15.  1888 

13.  188S 

19.  1902 

6,  |s'll 
.V  1856 

13.  1892 

20.  1895 
22.  1871 

21.  1885 

10.  1897 
6,  1860 

13.  1900 

3.  1853 

30.  19J0 
20.  1S66 

5.  1901 

12.  1*9:1 

22.  1901 

31,  1 863 

25,  1898 
1902 

1.  1903 

22,  1901 
29.  1900 

13.  1867 

1«65 

1864 

11,  !'.««) 

23,  1890 
1,  1884 

10.  1889 

14.  I860 

11.  l-'H 
17.  1881 
5.  1898 

ls'.*s 
27.  1905 
i.  isss 
1904 

25,  1902 

1.  1806 

8.  1903 
19.  1880 

26,  1881 

2.  ls-d 
1.  P.*« 

l.  l*»w 

IT,  is-,; 
!•>,  1*72 
1.  1904 
I'.Kifl 

31.  1876 
14.  1901 
1.  1903 
1899 
1902 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  COUNTRIES  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Cora-ruins. 


PomilsM'n.:  8q.  Mile*. 


China  

BritUh  Empire  

Russian  Empire... 

United  States  

United  si.it.-  and 
Colonies  

Philippines  

Porto  Rico  

Hawaii  

Solus,  Caroline*, 

Guam  

France  and  Colo- 
nie*  

France  

Colonies  

Algeria  

8euegal,  etc  

Tunis  

Cayenne  

Cambodia  

Coch  In-China  

Tonquln  

New  Caledonia.. 

Tahiti  

Sahara  

Madagascar  

German  Empire... 


Bavaria  

Saxony  

Vurteraberg  

Raden  

Alsace-Lorraine. 

Hesse  .....  

Mecklenburg 

Hchwerin ... 

Hamburg  

Brunswick.... 

Oldenburg  

Saxe-  Weimar  

Anhalt  

Saxc-Meiningen . 
Saxo-Cobur  g- 

Ootha  


Saxe-Altenburg 

«PP«   • 

Reus* 

line) 

Meckle  nbu  rg 

Strellts  


dolstadt 
Sen  warzh  urg- 
Sondershausen 

LUbeck  

Waldeck  | 

Reuss  (elder  line) 
Schaumburg- 

Wpi*  

German  Africa.. 
Austria-Hungarian 

Empire  

Ja|<an  

Netherlands  

Netherlands  and 
Colonies  


Celebes  

•Java  

Moluccas  .... 
New  Guinea. 


4O2.6SO.0O0 1 
881.037 .874 
129.211,113 
74.O0C.O0U 

80,000.000 
8,000.1100 
900.000 
109,029 

2,500 

63,166,907 
38.517.975 
21.44*, 064 
3,870.000 
183.237 
1,500.  MO 
2>;  502 

1,500.000 
1.223.000 
12,000.000 
62,752 
12,800 
1,100.000 
3,500.000 
52.279.001 
31.855.123 
5.589.382 
3.500.513 
2,035.443 

1,656,817 

1,603.987 
956,170 

675,140 
622.630 
372.680 
341,250 
313  668 
247.603 
214,697 

198,717 
180  443 
161.129 
123,250 

112.118 

98,371 

83,939 

73,623 
76.485 
56.665 
63,787 

37.204 
6.950.000 1 

41,827,700' 
41.089,940! 
4,450, 870 J 

33,042.238 
1.073.600 
2.000,000 
21.974,161 
353.000 
200,000 


Cnpllala. 


C'OINTKIRH. 


4,218,401 

11, 335,  WW 
8,644.100 
3,602,990 

3,756.380 
143,(100 
3,600 
6,740 


SO 

3,357,856 
204.177 
2.:'J.t.<TU 
200.000 
680,000 
45.000 
46.697 
32,254 
13. 
60,000 
7,624 
462 
1 ,550.000 
230,000 
211.108 
134,467 
29.291 
6.789 
7,531 
6.803 
5.602 
2,965 

6.137 
158 

1.425 

2,47!" 

1.387 | 
906 
953  j 

760 
99 
611 
472 


Peking 

London 
St.  Petersburg 
Washington 

Washington 
Manila 
San  Juan 
Honolulu 


Paris 
Paris 

Algiers 
St.  Louis 
Tunis 


Antananarivo 
Berlin 
Berlin 
Munich 
Dresden 
Stuttgart 
Karlsruhe 


Sumatra  

Surinam  

Turkish  Empire... 
European  Turkey 
Asiatic  Turkey .'. 

Tripoli  

Bulgaria  

ug^!:::::::::::: 

Italy  and  Colo- 
nic*   

AhTssinia  

Eritrea  

Somal  Coast  

Spain  

Spanish  Africa . 

Spanish  Islands 

Brazil  

Mexico  


Popalatl'n   8q.  Miles. 


C  spltals. 


Congo 
Persia 


dt 


319 

1.131 

363 

333 
115 
433 
123 

131 
822,000 

201.591 
147,669 
12.680 

778.187 
203.714 
72.000 
50.848 
42.420 
150,756 


Schwerln 

I 

Brunswick 
Oldenburg 
Weimar 
Dessau 
Melnlngeu 

Gotha 

Altenburtr 
Detmold 

Geraj 

Neu  Strelltz 

Rudolstadt 

Sonde  rshausen 

Arolsen 
Orelz 

Buckeburg' 

V.«nna 
Tokio 
The  Hague 

The  Hague 


Portugal  

Portugal  and 
Colonies 

Portuguese 
Africa.?.  

Portuguese  Asia. 
Sweden  and  Nor- 
way   

Sweden   

Norway  

Morocco  

Relginm  

Slam  

Roumania  

Argentine  Repuh- 
I  He.... 
Colombia 
Afg 
chile 
Peru 
Swltzerl 
Bolivia.. 
Greece 
Denmark 

Denmark  and 
|  Colonies.., 

Iceland  

Greenland  . . 

West  Indies 

Venezuela  

Servia   ., 

Nenaul  

Cuba  , 

Oman  

Guatemala. ... 

Ecuador  , 

Liberia  

Havtl  

Transvaal  

Salvador  

I'ruguay  

Khiva  

Paraguay ..... 
Honduras. 


Batavia 
Amboyna 


Nicaragua  

Dominican  Repub- 
lic  

Montenegro  

Costa  Rica  

Orange  Free  State 


2,750,000 
57,141 

33.519,787 
4,790,000, 

16,133.9001 
1,000,0001 
3.154.375 
9,700,000 

29,699,786 

34,970,786 
4.500.000 
660,000 
210.000 
17.550,216 
437.000 
127.172 
18.000.000 
12,570.196 
10.519.000 
8.000,000 
7,653.6001 
4,708.178 


170,744-' 
46,06(1 
1,652  533 
63,860 

729. 


Paramaribo 


37. 
401)  .000 
110,665 

426,766 
189.000 

66.100 

70.000 
196.173 
203.767 
1.957 
3.219.000 
767.316 

85.000 
802, 
636. 

34,038 


11,073,681  951,786 


Tripoli 
Sofia 
Cairo 
Rome 

Rome 


Madrid 


C.  Rio  Janeiro 
City  of  Mexico 
Seoul 

Teheran 
LIsIkiu 


5,416.000 
847,503 

6,785.898 
4.784.9X1 
2.000  917 
6,500,000 
6.030.043 
5,700.000 
5476,000 

4  042,990 
4.600 .000 
4.000.000 
3.500  000 
2.800.000 
2,933  334 
2,300.000 
2.433.808 
2.172.205 

2.2*8,193 
72.446 
9,780 
33.763 
2.323  988 
2,096.043 
2,0'in,iKH) 
1.600.000 
1 .600  ,000 
1.4TI  .11 
1.300.000 
1 .050.000 
950,1810 
800,000 
BIG  1100 
850  000 
700.  i00| 
476.000 
450.000 
400.000 
350,000 

245.384 
265,000 
133,518 


841,026 

7,923 

297.321 
172.876 
124.446 

.•1I4.IHK1 

11.373 
2X0.650 
46,314 

1,095,013 
331 .420 
279.000 
206.860 
405  040 
15.981 
472  000 
24.977 
14,780 

101,403 
39,756 
46,740 
118 

666,15!) 
18,767 
66.SOO 
41,615 
81,0(0 
46,774 

144,000 
14.0(H) 
29.830 

110.193 
7,228 
T-\U2 
22,320 

145,000 

42.668 
61.660 
20,596 

3.486 
19.985 
41.484 


Llstmn 


Stockholm 
Chnstianla 
Fes 
Brussels 


Buenos  Ay  res 
Bogota 
Cabul 
Santiago 
Lima 
Borne 
La  Paz 
Athens 
Copenhagen 

Copenhagen 
Rejkjavik 
Godtbaab 

Caracas 
Belgrade 
Kiiatmandu 
Havana 
Muscat 
N.  Guatemala 
Quito 
Monrovia 
Pnrtau  Prince 
Pretoria 
San  Salvador 
Montev  ideo 
Khiva 
Asuncion 
Tegucigalpa 
Managua 
San  Domingo 

Cettlnje 
Snn  Jose 
liloemfoutein 


AUSTRALIAN  FEDERATION, 


Colonies. 

Area  in 
8q.  Miles. 

Population. 

Colonies. 

Area  In 

Sq.  Miles. 

Population. 

810.700 
87.884 
903.690 
668  497 
903.690 

1.346.000 
1.175.000 

26.215 
101.032 
7.423 
234.768 

3.246.729 

177.000 
743.000 
125.402 
850,000 

4.945.402 

367.000 
494.000  . 
168.000 

British  New  Guinea  
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DIVISION  OF  AFRICA 

A  MONO  THK  EUROPEAN  POWERS 


Area. 


Bkittsh  Ami.  a  :  Basutoland 
Bcchuanaland  Protectorate. 
Cape  Colony.  Central  Africa. 
East  Africa  Protectorate. 
Uganda  Protectorate.  Zanzi- 
bar Protectorate.  Mauritius. 
Natal.  Niger  Coast  Protect- 
r ■  r :i t •  • .  Tc:r:t..rv  ol  t » ■ « -  a! 
Niger  Co..  South  Africa.  West 
Africa.  Zululimd  and  Islands, 
and  the  Boer  colonies  

French  Awn  a  :  Algeria.  Sen 
pgal.  French  Soudan  and  the 
Niger.  Gaboon  and  Ouinea 
Coast.  Congo  Region.  Somali 
Coast.  Madagascar  uud  1- 
lands  


2.S07.70O 


.I'd 


Population. 


Area 


43.495.754 


18,073.8'.IO 


•  Human  AmiiA:  Togoland. 
Cameroon*.  South  West  Af 
rica.  East  Africa  

Italian  AnticA  :  Eritrea. 
Somallland  

PoKTi'orEna  Amu- a:  Angola, 
the  Congo,  (lulnca.  East  Af- 
rica, and  Islands  

Spanish  Araicx :  Rio  de  Oro. 
Adrar.  Kcrnando  Po  and  Is 
lands  

Turkish  Africa  :  Tripoli  and 
the  Mediterranean  Coast. 
Egypt  

Coxoo  Independent  State. 
(Under  the  sovereignty  of  the 

King  of  the  Belgian*)  

Total  


i:'J'.",.,i 
278.500 

735,304 

243.877 

798.738 


Poimlation. 


I  4:11.970 


l.v..rtno 


s.  n  7.2.2, 


3n.non.ono 


8,087.668  I  H7.KM.W1 


(Compiled  from  the 


Indebtedness  mid  Finances  of  Nations. 

prepared  l>y  the  Itureau  of  Statistic",  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  ) 


CoCNTKIEH. 


Year. 


Argentina   1901 

Australasia   MOM 

Austria-Hungary  ....  l««-3 

Austria   1803 

Hungary   1902 

Belgium   l'«d 

Bolivia   1'mj 

Brazil   1901 

British  Colonies'   1902-3 

Canada   1902 

Central  America : 

Costa  Rica   1902-3 

Guatemala   1902 

Honduras   1902 

Nicaragua   1901 

Salvador   1902 

Chile   1901 

China   1901 

Colombia   1898 

Cuba   1902 

Denmark   1902-3 

Ecuador   1901 

Egypt   l'l'.' 

France   1902 

German  Empire   1901 

Oermnn  States   1MU-2 

Oreeco   1903 

Havtl   1901-2 

India  (British)   1902 

Italy  ]  1902-3 

.Japan   MH 

Mexico   1S0I-2 

Netherlands   1901 


Nation ai.  Debt. 


InUrrM 

Interest  and 

Total. 

P»r 

other  Annu 

C*Bt. 

al  Charges 

t479.765.265 

44-0 

S-Ci  ojt.sjo 

1.084.605.444 

a  -s 

41.979.208 

1,107,404,096 

8  -4 

60,910.903 

739.HJO  2i k 

»  -5«% 

34.279.394 

l.i as  ,W>  Mm 

3  -4 

49.0|i.,09l 

24  3 

27.702..VM! 

6.180.002 

4  -ft 

253  Oil 

5»o  ,091  9CW-,  t  6 

23.917.04.11 

3  -6 

I2.i«m.i«m 

271.829.090 

2',-i-S 

1330H.M5 

Revenue. 


Expend! 
Hire 


Commerce  with  the 
IJ  wit  En  States. 


I  i.ivn  ,w 
12.142.334 
96.249.771 
,',.,■,90  IV... 
8.696.472 
107.304. 151 
613. 140.000 
14,494,792 


66.03S.I 
6.746.6281 


%,m\ 


Norway  

Paraguay  

Persia  

Peru  

Portugal  

Roumania  

Russia  

Santo  Domingo 

Servia   

Spain  

Sweden ...   

Switzerland  

United*  Ktn'gd 
United  States 
Uruguay.. 
Venezuela 


1901- 
1902 

Is'is  '| 

1901 
1901-2 
1901-2 

I  '.S.J 

P«>J  :t 

i'«'j 

1902 
1's.l 

r»j 

1897-s 
l'Mj-i 
\<m 
1902 
1902 


500 

5.8.50. 

•  Vis. 

2,687, 
169 
27, 
1.102! 

J  V<> 

261 

176 
463, 

70, 
11, 
16, 

819 
272, 
.1,411 


741.871 
Tin-  PC. 
spi  |.«' 

021  ,000 
7*7.130 
y»U.249 
905.139 
IK15.IK10 
S-S7.li:! 

946.345 
I'm, -.mi 

376  3.55 
.223.8H.5 
.717.  .500 
.159  7im 
W,.",si 
774.501 
061.734 
219.119 


2V» 
4  -0 
6  -10 
4  -0 

4  -5 

I  "  s 

l'A-3 

3)  -6  I 

5  -4% 
S  -3S 
.1  t'j 
S  -4 
2'£-5 

5  -6 

s  -M 
s  -0 

4  -ft 

5  -ft 
2»»-8 

S  -3'V 


621.496 

7oi  i;ji 

229.82*, 

372.410 
■Ji»i."SM 

4.727 .871 
80.4fi2.000' 

Default! 

*' £184.264 
893,01fl( 
21.712.993 
227 .761. 491  > 
2.».>2.<M> 
111.121.700 
4.473.046 
2  965.390 

K-.223  .».s 
114.422.546 
21.705.421 
9.070.1  r> 
13.963.005 
2.672.415 
152.440 

1,I»»HHI 


■4V»; 


2.061.389.972 
92.833.336 
17.100  507 
723.12S.ttW 
i.sM.-,,it>»:ti:i 

v2ftAii.cn 

127.102  sj7 
49.335.647 


Total*  I    l84.BB.lg4.40ri 


3   ;  5 

2lV2\ 
2  5 
3«i-5 
3 


22. 709, HOT. 

io.o.m.131 

151.113,688 
Default. 
8.748,400 
so.390.fVvl 

8.207.980 

b-ls ,010 
2s  4211.900 
11s.370.412 

28.656.349 
6.741.800 
iH-fault 


V2 .721 

lp>  '««' 

75.896.000 
350..V>J.OO0; 
22"  . .72  <««> 
1 22.057  ,<M» 
3,614,000 
I  .t7.2"*>.0O" 

121.S.S...UNI 

58.051 ,00w 

2. 820.000 
2.046.000 
1.373  ceo 
2,|o;  <•« 
::  •>!..««. 
:>  ,.s|  i„i 

62.710.000 

"iiwV.ooo 

20.306.000 
5.208.000] 

60.051  .OOOl 
f.95  276.(««i 
495.H53.fW0 
!«.|  2-7  u«. 

14.664.O0O 

17.827.000 
171  VII  INK. 

37'.  IM. 

133.039.000 
29.171.000 
01  -,2>.  o.m 
27.000.000 
11.007 .000 
7.300.000 
7.533.000 
.r,7.:w..i«»> 
42.114.000 
1,101.107.000 
1.910.000 
13.619.000 
197.077.000 
49.712.000 
21!  .i'M.IKiO 
81.450.000 
737.526  000 
694.621.000 
16.703.000 
l.sls.OOO 


$♦«  7.',7,i»»l 
1 12  lis  (»«: 
75.yW.ME) 
T«<  121  "CO 
2JI  - 0<«t 

l  ir,..vm.ooo 

3.663.000 
'.•.  .V/,  o... 
117.381.000 
50.759.000 

2.S1J.0O0 
2.I.VU... 

1.2M  OfO 
J.393  MH» 
3.274 .000 
44.001.000 
7  l.ys;  .'«.*. 

"  19.515.000 
20,792. 

1. 540.  d*i 
56,511^)00 

,,'>".  2-MM"" 
V2!.-222  IM' 
902.990.MO 
14. 327 .0001 
♦7.341.000 

11...  no  .■« 
1.V1.  p..'  nm 

llJ.S'.l-p 

27.819,000 
61.468.000 
27.259.000 
11,007.000 
7,300.000 
7.016.000 
02  17o."«' 

:>/.«,..»> 

1.116.095.MJ0 
1,722.(«0 
14.080.000 
ls;,sp;  im' 
49.593.000 
2o.^l.ti» 

Sl  OS', 

.<■97.790.lMi 
(.to,  3-21  1 M. 
15.032,000 
5.026.000 


Exports 
fr.on  I'nited 

States  to— 

Importsinto 

U.  8.  from— 

$9,808,629 
28,101.784 
r..672,W> 

II0.396.S73 
11  s|:,.u,| 
10.093.346 

43.515.112 
76,926 

11.1V,,V2. 
57,886.757 
123.472,416 

17.V12.0M 
1.731 
71.583.086 
22.875.024 
54,600,410 

1 ,697.013 
1.128.41b 

969.963 
1.364.51b 

h.s  :t  «. 

3.753.222 
22.698.282 
2. 923.404 
21.7..9.572 
14.812.900 
l.347.Vm 
667.5' 
70.497.327 
174.264.496 

"''-8<»'.9I9 
1.956.313 
I  mw,  (.si 
33.135.512 
21.622.603 
42.227.786 
74^576.164 

14.815 

2.915.S1.7 
I  IS.  .21', 
7  Mb. 177 
1,700.371 

'  15.976.71W 
9.530.137 
203.357 
3.54.4.S7 

123.771.197 

''1.549.8I2 
2.71.'..  721. 


3.291  545 
2.190.145 
1  1  K.-J-JO 
2.199.313 
,'i83,459 
7.165.839 

26.182.113 
3.140.043 

62.34 12M2 
68,494 
1  vjri  !><; 

Ill  Ml  ti.'s 

87.8«.ft.253 
111.999.904 

"1.2s.  i  44 
1.127.641 
51.831.665 
33.612,864 
40.597.582 

01  si.j 

20  S99.58.8 
(1) 

i.s'.m 

2.826.493 
1.229, si  i 
«fi 

7.262.757 
3.361.319 
11.119 
b.7K7.621 
4.193.307 
19. 864, 707 


180.249,114 
2.830  0t",0 

o  -'..'.:•» 


. . . .  81.417.532.295l4n.901,486.MX)  »7.9H0,8M.(X»41.3Vi.  $1.003  22 1 . 820 

•  Except  Australasia.  Canada,  and  British  India,   t  Largely  In  depreciated  paper.   1 1 
jTotals  include  flijures  of  a  few  small  countries  pot  Included  in  this  table. 
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Printed  matter  other  than  books  received  in 
the  mails  from  abroad  under  the  provisions  of 
postal  treaties  or  conventions  is  free  from 
customs  duty. 

Postal  Money  Orders. —  Not  exceeding  $2.50, 
3  cents;  over  $2.50  to  $5,  5  cents;  over  $5 
to  $10,  8  cents;  over  $10  to  $20,  10  cents; 
over  $20  to  $30,  12  cents  ;  over  $30  to  $40,  15 
cents;  over  $10  to  $50,  18  cents;  over  $50  to 
$00,  20  cents  ;  over  $60  to  $75,  25  cents ;  over 
$75  to  $100,  30  cents. 

To  Switzerland,  Germany,  Belgium,  Portu- 
gal, Canada,  Newfoundland,  Italy,  France, 
Algeria,  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Tasma- 
nia, New  Zealand,  Jamaica :  Fees,  not  ex- 
ceeding $10,  15  cents.  To  Great  Britain,  Ire- 
land, and  adjacent  islands :  Fees,  not  exceed- 
ing $10,  25  cents.  To  British  India:  Fees, 
not  exceeding  $10,  35  cents. 

on  the  face,  letter  postage  is 
charged.  Special  delivery  letters  10  cenU  ad-  THE  NATIONAL.  BANK  LAW. 
ditioual.  The  Rural  Delivery  system  is  being  In  towns  of  a  population  of  3,000  or  less  the 
extended  in  various  parts  of  the  country  to  the  minimum  capital  allowed  is  $25,000.  In  towns 
great  accommoflat ion  of  thousands.  of  between  3,000  and  0,000  people  the  min- 

Hecond- Class  Matter —  Periodicals  issued  atlimum  capital  allowed  is  $50,000  ;  and  in  cities 
regular  intervals,  at  least  four  times  a  year,  land  towns  having  a  population  of  0,000  or 
and  having  a  regular  list  of  subscribers,  with  more  but  not  exceeding  50,000,  the  minimum 
supplement,  sample  copies,  1  cent  a  pound ;  capital  must  be  $100,000;  while  in  cities  of 
periodicals,  other  than  weekly,  if  delivered  by  I  over  50,000  people  the  bank  must  have  a  cap- 


RATES  OF  POSTAGE. 

Letters. — Prepaid  by  stamps,  2  cents  each 
ounce  or  fraction  thereof  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada ;  forwarded  to  an- 
other post  office  without  charge  on  request  of 
the  person  addressed ;  if  not  called  for,  re- 
turned to  the  writer  free,  if  indorsed  with  that 
request.  If  the  stamp  is  omitted  the  letter  is 
forwarded  to  the  Dead- letter  Office  and  re- 
turned to  the  writer.  For  registering  letters 
the  charge  is  8  cents  additional.  Drop  let- 
ters at  letter-carrier  offices,  2  cents  per  ounce 
or  fraction  thereof ;  at  other  offices,  1  cent  per 
ounce  or  fraction  thereof.  On  insufficiently 
prepaid  matter  mailed  in  Canada,  3  cents  per 
\  ounce  or  fraction  thereof.  Stanq>ed  postal 
cards,  furnished  only  by  government,  1  cent 
each  ;  if  anything  except  a  printed  address  slip 
is  pasted  on  a  postal  card,  or  anything  but  the 
written  on  the 


letter  carrier,  1  cent  each  ;  if  over  2  ounces,  2 
cents  each.  When  sent  by  other  than  publish- 
ers, for  4  ounces  or  less,  1  cent. 

Third  -  Class  Matter  (not  exceeding  four 
pounds) — Printed  matter,  books,  proof-sheets, 
corrected  or  uncorrected,  unsealed  circulars, 
inclosed  so  as  to  admit  of  easy  inspection 
without  cutting  cords  or  wrappers,  1  cent  for 
each  2  ounces. 

Fourth-Class  Matter — Not  exceeding  four 
pounds,  embracing  merchandise  and  samples, 


ital  of  at  least  $200,000.  There  is  no  limit  to 
the  amount  of  excess  capital. 

Every  national  bank  must  purchase  and 
deliver  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States 
registered  U.  S.  bonds  to  an  amount  not  less 
than  $30,000,  except  banks  with  a  capital  of 
$150,000,  or  less,  the  minimum  amount  of 
bonds  required  is  one  quarter  of  the  capital. 

The  Government  then  issues  and  delivers  to 
the  bank  circulating  notes  in  denominations  of 
$5,   $10,   $20,   $50,   $100,  as  desired,  in 


excluding  liquids,  poisons,  greasy,  inflammable  i  total  amount  equal  to  the  par  value  of  the  bonds 


or  explosive  articles,  live  animals,  insects,  etc., 
1  cent  an  ounce.  Postage  to  Canada  and  British 
North  American  states,  2  cents  per  ounce  ;  must 
be  prepaid  ;  otherwise,  0  cents. 

Postage  Rates  to  Foreign  Countries. —  To  the 
countries  and  colonies  which,  with  the  United 
States,  comprise  the  Universal  Postal  Union, 
the  rates  of  postage  are  as  follows :  Letters, 


deposited.  A  bank  may  deposit  bonds  and 
receive  circulating  notes  to  an  amount  equal  to 
its  capital. 

Each  bank  is  required  to  make  a  sworn 
statement  of  its  condition  to  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  at  Washington  at  least  five 
times  a  year,  and  to  publish  the  same  in  a  news- 
paper.   Two  examinations  a  year  are  made  by 


per  15  grams  (  \  ounce),  pre-payment  optional,  capable  men  employed  by  the  Government  as 


5  cents;  postal  cards,  each,  2  cents;  news- 
papers and  other  printed  matter,  per  2  ounces, 

1  cent.  Commercial  papers — First  10  ounces 
or  fraction  thereof,  5  cents ;  every  additional 

2  ounces,  1  cent.  Samples  of  merchandise 
—  First  4  onnces,  2  cents ;  every  additional  2 
ounces.  1  cent.  Registration  fee  on  letters  or 
other  articles,  10  cents.  All 
other  than  letters  must  be  prepaid  at 
partially 

! 


national  bank  examiners,  their  visits  being 
always  without  notice. 

Requirement  is  made  in  the  National  bank 
act  for  the  accumulation  of  a  surplus  by  each 
bank  from  its  earnings  as  an  additional  protec- 
tion above  its  capital  to  the  depositors.  The 
depositors  are  further  protected  against  loss  by 
the  liability  of  each  stockholder  to  the  pay- 
ment of  an  amount  equal  to  the  par  value  of 
|  the  stock  held,  in  event  of  failure  of  the  bank. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  LAW  CON- 
DENSED. 

Letter*  refer  to  Rule*  below. 

Modifying  or  amending. 

8.  To  amend  or  to  substitute,  or  to 

divide  the  question   K 

To  refer  to  committee. 

7.  To  commit  (or  recommit)  ...  D 
Deferring  action. 

6.  To  postpone  to  a  fixed  time  .  .  C 

4.  To  lay  on  the  table   AEG 

Suppressing  or  extending  debate. 

5.  For  the  previous  question  ....  A  E  M 
To  limit,  or  close,  debate  ....  AM 
To  extend  limits  of  debate  ...  A 

Suppressing  the  question. 

Objection  to  consideration  of 

question  A  II  M  N 

9.  To  postpone  indefinitely  ....  1)E 
4.  To  lay  upon  the  table   AEG 

To  bring  up  a  question  the  second  time. 
To  reconsider  debatable  ques- 
tion   DEFI 

To  reconsider  undebatable  ques- 
tion   A  E  F  I 

Concerning  Orders,  Rules,  etc. 

8.  For  the  orders  of  the  day  ....  A  E  II  N 
To  make  subject  a  special  order.  M 

To  amend  the  rules   M 

To  suspend  the  rules  A  E  F  M 

To  take  up  a  question  out  of  its 

proper  order   A  E 

To  take  from  the  table   AEG 

Questions  touching  priority  of 

business   A 

Questions  of  privilege. 

Asking  leave  to  continue  speak- 
ing after  indecorum   A 

Appeal  from  chair's  decision 

touching  indeeomm  A  E  II  L 

Appeal  from  chair's  decision 

generally   E  H  L 

Question  upon  reading  of  papers  A  E 
Withdrawal  of  a  motion  ...         A  E 

Closing  a  meeting. 

2.  To  adjourn  (in  committees,  to 
rise),  or  to  take  a  recess, 
without  limitation   A  E  F 

1.  To  fix  time  to  which  to  adjourn  B 

Order  of  Precedence — The  motions  above 
■numbered  1  to 9  take  precedence  over  all  others 
in  the  order  given,  and  any  one  of  them,  ex- 
cept to  amend  or  substitute,  is  in  order  while 
%  motion  of  a  lower  rank  is  pending. 

Rite  A.  Undebatable,  but  remarks  may 
be  tacitly  allowed. 

Role  B.  Undebatable  if  another  question 
is  before  the  assembly. 


Rule  C.  Limited  debate  aflowed  on  pro- 
priety of  postponement  only. 

Rulk  D.  Opens  the  main  question  to  de- 
bate. Motions  not  so  marked  do  not  allow  of 
reference  to  main  question. 

Rule  E.  Cannot  be  amended.  Motion  to 
ftdjoarn  can  be  amended  when  there  is  no 
other  business  l>efore  the  house. 

Rule  F.    Cannot  be  reconsidered. 

RULE  G.  An  affirmative  vote  cannot  be 
reconsidered. 

Rule  II.  In  order  when  another  has  the 
floor. 

Rule  I.  A  motion  to  reconsider  may  be 
moved  and  entered  when  another  has  the  floor, 
but  the  business  then  before  the  house  may 
not  be  set  aside.  This  motion  can  only  be  en- 
tertained when  made  by  one  who  voted  orig- 
nally  with  the  prevailing  side.  When  called 
up  it  takes  precedence  of  all  others  which  may 
come  up,  excepting  only  motions  relating  to 
adjournment. 

Rule  K .  A  motion  to  amend  an  amend- 
ment cannot  be  amended. 

Rule  L.  When  an  appeal  from  the  chair's 
decision  results  in  a  tie  vote,  the  chair  is  sus- 
tained. 

Rule  M.  Requires  a  two-thirds  vote  unless 
special  rules  have  been  enacted. 

Rule  N.    Does  not  require  to  be  seconded. 

General  Rules. — No  motion  is  open  for 
discussion  until  it  has  been  siated  by  the  chair. 

The  maker  of  a  motion  cannot  modify  it  or 
withdraw  it  after  it  has  been  stated  by  the 
chair,  except  by  general  consent. 

Only  cue  reconsideration  of  a  question  is 
permitted. 

A  motion  to  adjourn,  to  lay  on  the  table,  or 
to  take  from  the  table,  cannot  be  renewed  un- 
less some  other  motion  has  been  made  in  the 
interval. 

On  motion  to  strike  out  the  words.  "  Shall 
the  words  stand  part  of  the  motion?  "  unless  a 
majority  sustains  the  words,  they  are  struck 
out. 

On  motion  for  previous  question,  the  form 
to  Ik?  observed  is,  "Shall  the  main  question 
be  now  put?  "    This,  if  carried,  ends  debate. 

On  an  appeal  from  the  chair's  decision, 
"  Shall  the  decision  be  sustained  as  the  ruling 
of  the  house?  "  the  chair  is  generally  sus- 
tained. 

On  motion  for  orders  of  the  day,  "  Will  the 
house  now  proceed  to  the  orders  of  the  day?  " 
This,  if  carried,  supersedes  intervening  mo- 
tions. 

When  an  objection  is  raised  to  considering 
questions, 4 '  Shall  the  question  be  considered  ?  ' ' 
objections  may  be  made  by  any  member  before 
debate  has  commenced,  but  not  subsequently. 
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Draco's  H.aw8. —  Draco,  an  Athenian 
lawgiver  and  archon,  was  the  author  of  the 
first  written  code  of  laws  at  Athens,  which  he 
is  supposed  to  have  published  in  the  fourth 
year  of  the  89th  Olympiad,  621  B.  C.  He 
was  of  distinguished  birth,  honored  for  his 
severe  manners  and  his  large  experience  in 
public  affairs,  and  the  people  of  Athens,  a 
prey  to  anarchy,  besought  him  to  give  them  a 
code  of  laws.  These,  however,  effected  little 
change  in  the  form  of  the  state,  but  by  being 
committed  to  writing  put  an  end  to  the  arbi- 
trary administration  of  justice  on  the  part  of 
the  archons,  and  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  a  court  of  appeals  —  that  of  the  Epheta-. 
The  system  which  he  proposed  linked  together 
civil  and  moral  duties.  He  took  the  citizen 
at  the  moment  of  his  birth,  prescribed  the 
manner  in  which  he  should  be  nourished  and 
educated,  and  followed  him  with  directions 
through  the  different  epochs  of  life.  His  leg- 
islation had  a  beneficial  and  permanent  effect 
upon  the  political  development  of  Athens. 
The  extraordinary  severity  of  these  laws,  how- 
ever, which  punished  the  slightest  theft,  or 
even  laziness,  with  death,  no  less  than  sacri- 
lege, murder,  and  treason,  caused  them  to  be 
often  neglected,  and  made  them  so  hated  that 
Solon  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  new  code. 
Solon,  though  he  softened  their  severity  in 
some  instances,  retained  that  law  which  pun- 
ished a  murderer  with  death.  Draco,  at  a 
later  period,  went  to  vEgina,  where,  after 
having  introduced  his  laws,  he  is  said  to  have 
been  stifled  in  the  theater  by  the  garments 
thrown  upon  him  as  a  mark  of  respect  by  the 
people.  Extremely  severe  r.nd  sanguinary 
laws  are  still  called  Draconic,  and  in  ancient 
Greece  it  was  commonly  said  that  Draco's 
laws  "  were  written  in  blood." 

Trial  by  Jury. —  The  form  of  trial  by 
jury  is  generally  conceded  to  be  derived  from 
the  institutions  of  the  Creeks  and  Romans. 
There  was  a  custom  in  the  ancient  city  of 
Athens  whereby  a  certain  numl>er  of  freemen, 
selected  by  lot,  heard  and  decided,  under  the 
direction  of  a  presiding  judge,  every  case  to 
be  tried  at  law,  each  case  l>eing  heard  and 
determined  by  a  different  set  of  men.  A  sim- 
ilar system  was  adopted  in  Rome  ;  and  as  the 
Romans  always  introduced  their  laws  and  in- 
stitutions into  all  their  provinces,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  their  mode  of  judicial  procedure  was 
■•stablished  among  the  Britains.  Another  form, 
called  the  trial  by  compurgation,  was  in  use 
among  the  Saxons.  In  this,  each  party  to  a 
suit  appeared,  with  certain  of  his  friends,  who 
rwore  with  him  to  the  truth  of  his  case.  As 
the  number  of  the  compurgators  was  usually 
six  on  each  side,  it  is  supposed  by  some  that 


we  have  here  the  origin  of  the  number  oi  th« 

modern  jury.  Witnesses  were  first  brought  in 
to  aid  the  jury  during  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.,  but  it  was  not  un*:i  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne  that  the  law  provided  that  those  who 
had  evidence  to  give  could  not  serve  as  jurors. 
In  Scotland  the  jury  system  was  established 
at  a  very  early  date,  but  was  soon  after  discon- 
tinued in  civil  cases.  A  jury  in  that  country 
consists  of  fifteen,  and  a  majority  may  render 
a  verdict.  The  jury  in  civil  cases  was  re- 
introduced in  the  time  of  George  III.  In 
Ireland  the  jury  is  substantially  the  same  as  in 
England  ;  but  the  Repression-of-Crime  bill, 
passed  in  1882,  provided  for  the  trial  of  cer- 
tain cases  without  juries.  In  France  a  jury  L» 
only  allowed  in  cases  of  felony,  where  a  ma 
jority  of  the  jurors  can  render  a  verdict.  In 
Germany,  trial  by  jury  in  criminal  cases  was 
introduced  early  in  the  century.  It  was  estab- 
lished in  Prussia  in  1819,  and  again  by  the 
Constitution  of  1848  ;  but  in  1851  political 
offenses  were  withdrawn  from  its  operation. 
The  Bvstem  was  adopted  by  Austria  in  1850, 
by  Greece  in  1834,  and  by  Portugal  in  1837. 
It  hns  also  been  introduced  in  recent  times 
into  Italy,  into  Brazil,  and  finally  into  Russia, 
where  the  first  trial  by  jury  was  held  August  8, 
1886.  In  each  of  these  last-named  countries 
a  verdict  can  be  rendered  by  the  majority. 
The  jury  system  has  existed  in  Belgium  since 
that  country  separated  from  Holland,  and  in- 
cludes within  its  operations  political  offenses 
and  those  of  the  press.  In  Switzerland  all 
crimes  against  the  Confederation  are  tried  by 
jury,  and  for  other  crimes  each  canton  has  its 
own  machinery.  The  form  of  trial  by  jury 
was  brought  from  England  to  America  by  the 
colonists,  and  is  protected  by  mention  in  the 
Federal  Constitution  and  in  the  Constitutions 
of  most  of  the  states.  It  is  also  in  use  in  the 
South  American  republics.  The  origin  of  the 
institution  as  found  in  England  is  also  ascribed 
by  some  to  the  establishment  of  Norman  law 
there  by  William  the  Conqueror,  as  the  Nor- 
mans had  a  form  of  trial  by  jury  much  more 
like  that  of  modern  times  than  any  legal 
usage  of  the  Saxons. 

Chinese  Immigration  Law,  —  Ac- 
cording to  the  law  passed  by  both  houses  of 
Congress  and  approved  by  the  President  in 
1882,  and  amended  in  May,  1884,  Chinese 
laborers  are  forbidden  to  come  to  the  United 
States  under  penalty  of  being  returned.  The 
law  further  declares  that  any  master  of  any 
vessel  who  shall  knowingly  land  any  Chinese 
laborer  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  for  every  Chinese  brought  shall 
be  fined  a  sum  not  exceeding  1500,  and  may 
also  be  imprisoned  for  one  year.  Chine... 
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persons  who  are  not  laborers  desiring  to  visit 
this  country  are  obliged  to  bring  with  them 
from  the  Chinese  Government  (or  any  other 
Government  of  which  they  may  at  the  time  be 
subjects)  certificates  of  identification,  giving 
their  names  in  full,  description,  statement  of 
business,  place  of  residence,  etc.,  the  certifi- 
cates to  be  also  indorsed  by  the  American 
diplomatic  representative  in  the  country  where 
issued,  and  the  forgery  or  substitution  of  any 
name  for  the  correct  one  in  such  certificates 
shall  render  the  perpetrator  thereof  liable  to 
a  fine  of  91,000  and  an  imprisonment  of  five 
years.  A  master  of  any  vessel  bringing  into 
a  United  States  port  any  such  Chinese  per- 
sons, not  laborers,  is  required  to  give  a  list  of 
them  to  the  Collector  of  Customs  of  the  port. 
Any  master  of  a  vessel  who  violates  any  of 
these  provisions  against  admitting  the  Chinese 
forfeits  his  vessel  to  the  Government,  and  any 
person  aiding  or  abetting  a  Chinaman  not 
lawfully  entitled  to  visit  this  country  to  land 
here  renders  himself  liable  to  a  fine  of  $1,0(10 
and  one  year's  imprisonment.  Further,  any 
Chinese  person  found  traveling  in  the  I  nked 
States  without  a  proper  certificate  shall  lm  re- 
moved  to  the  country  from  whence  he  came  at 
the  cost  of  the  United  States,  any  person  who 
may  have  been  instrumental  in  bringing  such 
Chinese  to  the  United  Slates  being  liable  for 
all  the  expenses  of  his  removal ;  and  all  peace 
officers  of  the  several  States  and  Territories 
are  invested  with  the  powers  of  a  United 
States  marshal  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the 
law  into  effect.  The  only  Chinese  persons  ex- 
empted from  the  action  of  this  law  are  diplo- 
matic officers  traveling  on  the  business  of  their 
Government,  their  retinue  of  servant*,  aud 
Chinamen  who  arrived  within  ninety  days 
after  the  passage  of  the  act.  The  law  also  re- 
quires Chinese  already  established  in  the  coun- 
try to  take  out  certificates,  if  they  leavo  the 
United  States,  in  order  to  prove  their  identity 
in  the  event  of  return. 

Massachusetts  Blue-Laws.  —  In  re- 
gard to  the  so-called  »4  blue-laws  "  of  Massa- 
chusetts it  is  difficult  to  determine  just  where 
the  line  between  fact  and  fancy  is  to  bo  drawn. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  founders  of  Connecticut 
borrowed  most  of  their  laws  and  judicial  pro- 
ceedings from  Massachusetts.  Many  of  these 
laws  were  enacted  previous  to  1640,  and  a 
number  were  the  orders  and  sentences  of  the 
Massachusetts  Court  of  Assistants  and  Gen- 
eral Court.  For  instance,  one  order  we  find 
is  as  follows:  "  It  is  ordered,  that  all  Rich. 
C lough's  strong  water  shall  presently  be  seazed 
upon,  for  his  selling  greate  quantytie  thereof 
to  several  men  servants,  which  was  the  oc- 
casion of  much  disorder,  drunkenes,  and  mis- 


|  demeanor."   Another  record,  in  March,  1631, 

is  to  the  effect  that  ••  Nich.  Kuopp  is  fyned  5£ 
for  takeing  upon  him  to  cure  the  scurvey,  by  a 
water  of  noe  worth  nor  value,  which  he  solde 
att  a  very  deare  rate,  to  be  imprisoned  till  hee 
pay  his  fine  or  give  securitye  for  it,  or  else  to 
be  whipped ;  and  shal  be  lyable  to  any  man's 
action  of  whome  he  hath  receved  money  for 
the  said  water."  In  September,  1634,  a  num- 
ber of  restrictions  regarding  the  fashions  of 
dress  were  enacted.  One  of  them  was  as  fol- 
lows :  "  The  court,  takeing  iuto  consideration 
the  greate,  superflous,  and  unnecessary  ex- 
penses occasioned  by  reason  of  some  newe  and 
immodest  fashions,  as  also  the  ordinary  weare- 
1  ing  of  silver,  golde,  and  silke  laces,  girdles,  hat- 
bands, etc.,  hath  therefore  ordered  that  noe 
person,  either  man  or  woman,  shall  hereafter 
make  or  buy  apparell,  either  woollen,  silke  or 
lynnen,  with  any  lace  on  it,  silver,  golde,  silke, 
.  or  threed,  under  the  penalty  of  forfecture  of 
i  such  cloathes."  That  there  was  restraint  put 
upon  the  tongue  is  shown  by  the  following, 
under  date  of  September,  1636 :  "  Robert 
Shorthose,  for  swearing  by  the  bloud  of  God, 
was  sentenced  to  have  his  tongue  put  into  a 
cleft  stick,  and  to  stand  so  by  the  space  of 
haulfe  an  houre."  And  here  is  one  against 
cakes  and  buns :  "  It  is  ordered,  also,  that  no 
person  shall  sell  any  cakes  or  buns,  either  in 
the  markets  or  victualing  houses,  or  elsewhere, 
upon  paine  of  10s.  fine ;  provided  that  this 
order  shall  not  extend  to  such  cakes  as  shal 
l>e  made  for  any  buriall,  or  marriage,  or  such 
like  spetiall  occasion." 

Prohibitory  Laws. — The  first  actual  pro- 
hibitory law  was  enacted  in  Maine  in  1851.  This 
was  the  famous  Maine  Liquor  Law,  and  it  is 
still  in  force  in  that  State,  and  i  i  1884  its  speci- 
fications were  put  in  the  form  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment,  and  adopted  by  a  large 
popular  majority.  Vermont  enacted  a  prohib- 
itory law  in  1852.  In  1902  the  legislature 
repealed  this  statute,  and  substituted  for  it  a 
high  license  law  with  local  option.  This  law, 
after  being  repealed  in  1904,  was  reenacted. 
A  mild  prohibitory  law  was  passed  by  New- 
Hampshire  in  1855,  which  has  been  strength- 
cued  by  enactments  since  adopted.  Damages 
are  :;ss  ssed  on  the  liquor  seller  for  the  acts  of 
di  uuk  itds  in  that  state,  by  an  act  passed  in  1870. 
Massachusetts  passed  a  prohibitory  law  in 
1852,  which  was  regaled  in  1808  and  restored 
in  18G9.  In  1874  it  was  again  rejiealed,  and 
a  general  license  law  was  passed  which  was 
supplemented  in  1S81  by  a  local  option  pro- 
vision. The  state  is  now  under  high  license 
and  local  option.  Ilhode  Island  also  passed  a 
prohibitory  law  in  1852,  but  it  was  repealed  in 
1863  and  the  license  system  was  substituted. 
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A  second  prohibition  law  was  enacted  in  1874 
only  to  be  replaced  by  a  license  law  tbe  next 
year.  In  1889  a  high  license  law  with  local 
option  was  adopted.  Connecticut  passed  a 
prohibitory  law  in  1834,  but  owing  to  some 
defect  in  the  law,  or  to  the  indifference  of  the 
people,  it  could  not  be  enforced,  and  became 
virtually  a  dead  letter.  In  1872,  therefore,  it 
was  superseded  by  the  present  license  law, 
which  lias  the  local  option  feature.  Three 
other  States — Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Iowa — 
adopted  prohibitory  laws  in  1855.  That  of 
Indiana  was  declared  void  soon  after,  and  has 
never  been  reenacted.  The  legislative  enact- 
ment of  Illinois  was  submitted  to  the  people 
and  rejected  by  them.  Since  then  no  effort 
has  been  made  to  make  the  State  prohibitory, 
but  a  high  license  law  was  passed  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  1873.  This  law  has  been  declared 
constitutional  by  the  courts,  and  has  been 
generally  successful  in  its  operation.  The 
Iowa  Law  has  stood,  with  some  modifications, 
and  where  public  opinion  has  supported  it, 
has  been  generally  executed.  In  1882  a  pro- 
hibitory clause  was  put  into  the  Constitution 
by  popular  vote.  This  amendment  has  been 
declared  void  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  account 
of  certain  technical  errors  in  drawing  it  up. 
In  1881  a  prohibitory  law  was  passed.  Ohio 
put  a  44  no-license  "  clause  in  its  constitution 
and  the  sale  of  liquors  until  1880  was  virtually 
free  throughout  the  State.  In  that  year  the 
Dow  tax  law  was  passed  assessing  a  yearly  tax 
of  $250  upon  each  saloon.  This  State  has 
local  option. 

Two  of  the  States  adopted  prohibitory  laws 
while  they  were  still  under  territorial  organiza- 
tion— Minnesota  in  1852  and  Nebraska  in 
1855.  In  both  cases  the  law  was  modified  to 
make  it  tit  public  sentiment  more  nearly,  and 
both  States  now  have  high  license  laws. 
Kansas  adopted  a  modified  prohibitory  law  in 
1806.  In  1880  the  popular  vote  added  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  prohibiting 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
in  the  State  44  except  for  medical,  scientific, 
and  mechanical  purposes." 

North  Dakota  passed  her  present  prohibi- 
tory law  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion in  1889.  South  Carolina  has  the  cele- 
brated dispensary  system  by  which  the  liquor 
traffic  is  under  the  control  of  the  State.  The 
people  of  Michigan  in  1870  abrogated  the  pro- 
hibitory clause  of  their  constitution  and  in 
1887-88  the  legislature  passed  an  act  provid- 
ing for  local  option  by  counties.  A  large 
part  of  the  South  is  under  prohibition  by  local 
option  exercised  in  the  counties  of  the  several 
States. 

The  following  list  of  the  territory  in  United 


Michigan 


States  under  prohibition  was  approximately 

correct  at  the  close  of  1905  : — 

Alabama — 21  counties  prohibition,  11  dispen- 
sary, 8 1  license. 

Arkansas — 15  counties  prohibition,  30  license. 

California — 180  towns  and  cities. 

Colorado — 55  towns  and  cities. 

Connecticut — 95  prohibition,  73  license  towns. 

Delaware — About  half  the  state. 

Florida — 33  out  of  45  counties. 

Georgia — 104  counties  prohibition,  33  license 
and  dispensary. 

Illinois — 050  towns  and  cities  prohibition. 

Iowa — All  the  State  except  23  cities. 

Kansas — Prohibition  by  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment. 

Kentucky — 47  counties  prohibition  ;  35  counties 
with  one  license  town  each  ;  1 8  counties 
with  two  license  towns  each  ;  19  counties, 
unrestricted  license. 

Louisiana — 20  out  of  59  counties. 

Maine — Prohibition  by  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment. 

Maryland — 15  out  of  24  counties. 
Massachusetts — 20  cities  license,  13  no  license  ; 
80  license,  210  no  license  towns. 
Il'O  towns  nnd  cities. 
Minnesota — 425  towns  and  cities. 
Mississippi — 00  out  of  75  towns. 
Missouri — 13  out  of  115  cities. 
Nebraska — 250  towns  and  cities. 
New  Hampshire — 145  towns  prohibition,  00 

towns  and  10  cities  license. 
New  Jersey — 200  towns  and  cities. 
New  York — 310  out  of  943  towns  have  the 
right  of  local  option  :  cities  have  license 
by  State  law. 
North  Carolina — Local  option  recently  passed 
(1903). 

North  Dakota— Prohibition  by  State  Constitu- 
tion. 

Ohio — 215  towns  prohibition  under  Beal  law. 
Pennsylvania — 21   counties,  620  towns  and 

cities. 

Rhode  Island — 20  towns  and  cities. 
South  Carolina — Dispensary  law. 
Tennessee— Prohibition  except  8  cities,  over 

5,000  population. 
Texas— 142  counties  prohibition;  50  partial 

prohibition  ;  48  license. 
Vermont — 138  towns  prohibition,  83  license. 
Virginia— Uichmond  the  only  large  city  with- 
out prohibition. 
West  Virginia — 12  out  of  54  counties. 
Washington — 52  towns  and  cities. 
Wisconsin— 310  towns  and  cities. 

The  Ijiiw  of  Subscriptions. — 1.  Sub- 
scription is  the  placing  of  a  siguature  under  a 
written  or  printed  engagement.  Ry  such  an 
act  a  person  contract*,  in  writing,  to  pay  a 
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sum  of  money  for  a  specific  purpose  ;  as  a  sub- 
scription to  a  charitable  institution,  a  sub- 
scription for  a  book,  etc. 

2.  "  The  law  on  the  subject  of  these  sub- 
scription papers, "  says  Parsons,  "and  of  all 
voluntary  promises  of  contribution,  is  substan- 
tially this:  No  such  promises  are  binding 
unless  something  is  paid  for  them,  or  unless 
some  party  for  whose  benefit  they  are  made 
(and  this  party  may  be  one  or  more  of  the 
subscribers),  at  the  request,  express  or  implied, 
of  the  promisor,  and  on  the  faith  of  the  sub- 
scription, incurs  actual  expense  or  loss,  or 
enters  into  valid  contracts  with  other  parties 
which  will  occasion  expense  or  loss.  As  the 
objection  to  these  promises,  or  the  doubt  about 
them,  comes  from  the  want  of  consideration, 
it  may  be  removed  by  a  seal  to  each  name,  or 
by  one  seal,  which  is  declared  in  the  instrr 
ment  to  be  the  seal  of  each." 

8.  A  person  subscribing  for  a  l>ook  is  bound 
to  take  it  when  delivered  by  the  agent,  pro- 
vided it  corresponds  with  the  sample  copy 
shown  him  when  the  subscription  was  given. 
The  agent  or  publisher  may  recover  at  law  the 
price  of  the  book  should  the  subscriber  refuse 
to  take  it  when  presented  to  him. 

4.  There  is  no  postal  law  regulating  the 
transactions  between  publishers  and  subscrib- 
ers. The  ordinary  rules  of  contract  govern 
all  relations  between  the  parties  concerned, 
and  the  post  office  has  no  part  except  to  deliver 
the  article,  or  return  it  when  ordered  to  do  so. 

5.  If  the  publisher  of  any  paper  or  periodi- 
cal sends  his  paper  or  magazine,  the  )>ost- 
master  must  deliver  it,  if  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  sent  will  take  it.  If  he  will  not  take  it, 
the  postmaster  must  notify  the  publisher. 

6.  If  a  person  subscribes  for  a  periodical 
for  a  given  period,  say  one  year,  and  the  pub- 
lisher sends  it  accordingly,  the  subscriber  can- 
not terminate  the  contract  by  stopping  his 
paper  at  any  time  during  the  year.  Hut  at 
the  end  of  the  year  the  subscriU-r  may  stop 
his  paper  even  without  paying  the  subscription 
due.  He  is  under  no  legal  obligation  to  take 
the  paper  another  year.  The  fact  that  he  has 
not  paid  for  the  expired  year's  subscription 
does  not  bind  him  to  continue  taking  the 
paper.  He  can  stop  taking  it  at  the  end  of  the 
year  and  the  publisher  can  sue  for  and  collect 
his  year's  subscription  only. 

7.  If  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  publisher 
continues  to  send  his  paper  and  the  subscriber 
to  receive  it,  the  sending  is  the  offer  of  another 
year's  subscription  at  the  same  price,  and  the 
receiving  of  the  paper  is  an  acceptance.  The 
implied  contract  from  such  action  is  a  renewal 
of  the  subscription ;  and  the  publisher  can 
send  the  paper  for  the  renewed  term  at  one 


year  and  collect  the  subscription  price  for  that 
year  as  well  as  the  preceding. 

8.  If  the  publisher  advertises  terms  of  sub- 
scription, all  parties  taking  the  paper  under 
these  conditions  will  be  held  according  to  the 
conditions. 

RIGHTS  AND  OBLIGATIONS  OP 
PARENTS  AND  CHILDREN. 

In  ancient  domestic  life  the  father  ruled  as 
absolute  monarch  over  the  family.  So  it  is 
still  in  oriental  countries.  Christian  civiliza- 
tion has  greatly  modified  this  and  laws  have 
been  enacted  that  set  forth  the  relation  of  par- 
ent and  child,  defining  the  duties  and  obliga- 
tions of  each. 

Rights  of  Parents. —  1.  As  long  as  a 
child  is  under  age  he  is  subject  to  the  control 
ol  the  parents,  who  have  all  reasonable  au- 
thority to  enforce  obedience.  As  long  as  a 
child  is  properly  treated  by  the  parents  no  one 
has  a  right  to  interfere  nor  to  take  away  and 
retain  a  child  against  their  wishes. 

2.  Adopting  a  Child.  When  a  child  is 
adopted  by  another  family  its  parents  lose 
their  claim  upon  it  and  the  adopting  persons 
take  their  place.  A  child  cannot  be  adopted 
without  the  consent  of  its  parents,  but  if  con- 
sent is  once  given  it  cannot  be  revoked. 

A  child  over  fourteen  must  himself  consent 
to  the  adoption.  The  Court  has  in  all  cases 
the  right  to  consent  to  or  refuse  the  adoption. 

Application  must  therefore  be  made  at  the 
Couuty  Court  and  the  Judge  will  consider  it 
and  pass  upon  it. 

3.  Punishmoit.  Parents  have  a  right  to 
punish  their  minor  children  providing  they  are 
not  guilty  of  cruelty.  Brutality  is  severely 
punished  by  law  as  a  crime.  The  punishment 
must  l>e  reasonable,  leaving  no  bruises  nor  in- 
juring the  health  of  the  child. 

4.  Claims  upon  Earnings.    While  the  chihv 
I  is  a  minor  parents  have  a  right  to  all  his  earn- 
ings.   They  can  claim  them  of  his  employer. 
Parents,  however,  may  free  the  child  and  allow 

J  him  to  collect  and  use  his  own  wages.  When 
this  is  once  made  public  the  parents  cannot 
thereafter  collect  the  child's  wages. 

5.  A  11  a  nan-ay  Child.  A  child  has  no 
right  to  leave  home  without  ]iermission  of  the 
parents  ;  if  he  does  he  can  be  brought  back  by 
force.  Relations  or  others  who  would  keep 
him  can  I*  forced  by  law  to  give  him  up  un- 
less it  can  be  shown  that  the  father  is  brutal 
in  his  treatment  of  the  child  or  is  not  capable 
because  of  drunkenness  or  other  causes  to 
properly  care  for  the  child. 

Obligations  of  Parents. —  Obligation  to 
Support.  The  law  requires  that  parents  shall 
support  their  minor  children.    A  child  having 
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property  of  bis  own  does  not  relieve  the  par- 
ents from  supporting  him.  They  can,  how- 
ever, by  applying  to  the  Court,  get  permission 
to  use  a  part  or  all  of  the  income  from  the 
child's  property  for  his  support.  Beyond  this 
the  parents  have  no  claim  upon  or  control  over 
the  child's  property. 

Children's  Rights  and  Obligations. 
—  1 .  A  child  can  own  property  over  which 
the  parents  have  no  control,  except  the  use  of 
t  he  income  of  the  same  for  the  support  of  the 
child,  as  stated  alntve. 

2*  Where  it  is  shown  that  parents  are  un- 
able to  support  themselves  the  child  is  under 
legal  obligations  to  support  and  care  for  them, 
at  least  do  what  he  can  toward  such  support. 

3.  If  a  child  commits  a  premeditated  crime 
he  is  personally  liable  ;  parents  cannot  be  held 
responsible  for  crimes  committed  by  their  minor 
children. 

4.  Guardian.  A  guardian  may  be  ap. 
pointed  over  an  orphan  child,  or  the  child 
may  choose  his  own  guardian,  who  in  a  legal 
sense  exercises  all  the  authority  of  a  parent. 

LAW  OF  APPRENTICESHIP. 

An  apprentice  is  a  minor,  male  or  female, 
bound  by  due  form  of  law  to  learn  some  art, 
trade,  or  business,  and  when  so  bound  is  un- 
der obligation  to  serve  the  master  during  the 
time  of  the  apprenticeship. 

Tie  Contract  should  bo  signed  by  the  ap- 
prentice and  his  father,  or  in  case  of  death  or 
incapacity  of  the  latter,  by  the  mother  or 
legally  constituted  guardian.  It  is  executed  in 
duplicate,  one  copy  going  to  the  master,  the 
other  to  the  apprentice.  The  minor  cannot  be 
bound  for  a  longer  time  than  until  he  becomes 
of  age.  Without  the  consent  of  the  parent  or 
guardian,  the  contract  would  not  Iks  binding 
upon  the  minor. 

Consent  of  Minor.  The  minor  cannot  be 
bound  without  his  consent  ,  which  consent  must 
be  stated  in  the  contract. 

Dudes  of  the  Master.  It  is  made  the  master's 
duty  by  the  contract  to  teach  the  apprentice 
the  trade  or  business  which  he  himself  follows, 
to  provide  him  with  suitable  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter.  He  has  no  right  to  employ  the 
apprentice  in  menial  labors  uot  connected  with 


the  trade  or  business  which  he  undertook  to 

teach  him.  If  he  corrects  for  misbehavior, 
the  punishment  must  be  moderate  and  reason- 
able. 

Duties  of  the  A pprentice.  He  is  under  obliga 
tion  to  serve  his  master  faithfully  and  well ; 
to  obey  all  lawful  commands;  to  guard  his 
master's  property  and  interests,  aud  to  faith- 
fully endeavor  to  learn  the  business,  aud  to 
perform  what  is  required  of  him  in  the  con- 
tract. 

Termination  of  Apprenticeship.  His  time  of 
service  ends  when  he  becomes  of  age,  or  in 
case  his  master  dies,  unless  the  contract  in- 
cludes the  master's  executors  and  administra- 
tors. 

If  the  apprentice  runs  away,  and  enters  the 
employment  of  another,  the  master  is  not 
bound  to  take  him  back,  but  is  entitled  to 
whatever  he  may  earn,  provided  he  can  prove 
that  the  new  employer  was  aware  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  apprenticeship. 

The  apprentice  cannot  be  compelled  to  leave 
the  State,  nor  can  he  be  assigned  to  anyone  else. 

BILLS  OF  LADING. 

A  bill  of  lading  is  a  document  delivered  by 
'  a  master  or  owner  of  a  vessel,  or  the  officer  of 
a  transportation  company,  and  signed  by  such 
parties  as  an  acknowledgment  that  the  goods 
have  been  received  for  transportation. 

The  bill  constitutes  the  contract  between  the 
shipper  and  the  carrier.  Three  copies  of  the 
bill  are  made  out,  one  is  kept  by  the  shipper, 
j  another  by  the  party  transporting  the  goods, 
,  and  the  third  is  sent  to  the  person  to  whom 
i  the  goods  are  directed. 

Bills  of  Lading  are  transferable  and  assign- 
able, and  the  assignee  may  sue  for  the  recovery 
of  the  goods. 

If  the  goods  peris'i.  without  fault  of  the 
master  of  a  ship,  the  freight  must  be  paid, 
otherwise  the  master  or  owner  of  a  ship  is 
liable  for  damages. 

Railroad  companies,  as  common  carriers, 
are  subject  to  the  common  State  laws  regula- 
ting such  business ;  their  bill  of  lading  usually 
states  as  to  how  far  they  hold  themselves  re- 
sponsible for  the  safe  transportation  of  the 
good*. 
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LITERATURE, 

In  the  general  sense  of  the  word,  comprises 
the  entire  results  of  knowledge,  and  mental 
activity,  expressed  in  writing ;  but  in  a  nar- 
rower Benae,  it  is  used  to  denote  the  depart- 
ment of  elegant  letters,  excluding  works  of 
abstract  science  and  mere  erudition.  In  this 
limited  view  it  comprehends  languages,  par- 
ticularly Greek  and  Latin,  grammar,  etymol- 
ogy, logic,  rhetoric,  poetry,  history,  criticism, 
bibliography,  and  a  description  of  the  attain- 
ments of  the  human  mind  in  every  sphere  of 
research  and  invention.  The  history  of  liter- 
ature represent*  the  development  and  success- 
ive changes  of  civilization,  bo  far  as  these  are 
exhibited  in  written  works,  and  embraces  the 
history  of  the  literature  of  special  ages  or 
countries,  and  of  the  separate  branches  of  lit- 
erature, as  poetry,  rhetoric,  philology,  and  so 
forth. 

LANGUAGES. 

The  classification  of  the  different  languages 
of  the  earth  into  a  few  great  families  is  due  to 
the  science  of  comparative  philology,  and  is  of 
recent  origin.  Till  the  latter  end  of  the  last 
eentury  the  preference  as  to  the  antiquity  of 
language  was  usually  given  to  the  Hebrew,  but 
a  striking  improvement  of  linguistic  study  is 
dated  from  the  discovery  of  the  Sanskrit,  the 
ancient  language  of  the  northern  parts  of  Hin- 
dustan, in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century. 
A  belief  in  an  affinity  in  languages  and  a  sep- 
aration of  them  into  certain  great  groups  or 
families  then-  arose. 

The  languages  of  the  world  are  divided  into 
four  great  branches ;  viz.,  the  Aryan,  or  Indo- 
European,  the  most  important ;  the  Semitic, 
the  Turanian,  and  the  Dravidian. 

The  Turanian  family,  called  also  the  Ta- 
taric  or  Altaic,  includes  the  numerous  and 
widely  different  languages  of  the  Manchoos, 
the  Mongols,  the  Turks  (in  Asia  and  Europe), 
the  Magyars  (in  Hungary),  the  Finns  (in  Rus- 
sia), and  a  multitude  of  other  tribes. 

The  Dravidian  includes  the  Tamil  and  the 
dialects  in  Ceylon  and  the  islands  off  Asia,  etc. 

The  Semitic  includes  the  Hebrew,  Syriac.  [ 
'Arabic  and  Ethiopic,  Basque  (in  the  Pyrenees),  , 
etc. 

The  Indo-European,  to  which  extensive 
family  the  English  language  belongs,  is  divided 
into  six  principal  branches. 

I.  The  Indian  branch,  represented  by  the 
Sanskrit,  which  has  now  ceased  to  be  spoken, 
bat  is  the  mother  of  the  Hindastani,  Bengali, 


Mahratti,  and  the  other  numerous  dialects  of 

modern  India. 

II.  The  Medo-Persic  branch,  at  the  head 
of  which  isthe  Zend,  in  which  the  Zend-Avesta 
is  composed,  and  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of 
Cyrus,  Darius,  and  Xerxes.  Next  follow  the 
Pehlevi,  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty  ;  the  Parsee, 
in  which  the  national  poem  of  Ferdusi  is  writ- 
ten (A.  D.  1000),  and  lastly  the  modern  Per- 
sian. 

III.  The  Celtic  branch,  divided  into  two 
dialects,  the  Gaelic  and  the  Cymric ;  the  former 
comprising  the  Irish  or  Erse,  the  Scottish 
Gaelic  or  Highland-Scotch,  and  the  Manx  of 
the  Isle  of  Man ;  and  the  latter  Welsh,  the 
Cornish  (now  extinct)  and  the  Armorican  of 
Brittany. 

IV.  The  Grtsco-Latin  branch,  comprising 
the  two  ancient  classical  languages,  and  the 
so-called  Romanic  languages,  derived  from  the 
Latin,  which  are  six  in  number;  namely,  the 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Walla- 
chian,  and  the  Roumanishor  Romanese  spoken 
in  the  Grisons  in  Switzerland. 

V.  The  Teutonic  branch,  which  comprises  all 
the  different  German  and  Scandinavian  dia- 
lects. 

VI.  The  Slavonic  branch,  divided  into  three 
principal  classes :  1.  The  Lettic,  comprising 
the  Lithuanian,  the  Old  Prussian  (now  extinct), 
and  the  Lettish,  the  language  of  Kurland  and 
Livonia.  2.  The  Western  Slavonic,  compris- 
ing the  Polish ;  the  Bohemian  or  Tchechian, 
spoken  in  Bohemia;  the  Slovakian,  spoken  by 
the  Slovaks  in  Hungary,  and  the  Wendian, 
spoken  in  Lusatia.  S.  The  Eastern  Slavonic, 
comprising  the  Old  Slavonic,  preserved  in  the 
translations  of  the  Bible  made  by  Cyrillus  in 
the  ninth  century,  and  its  derivate  dialect,  the 
Bulgarian  ;  the  Russian,  Servian,  Croatian,  and 
Slovinian. 

The  Teutonic  branch  of  the  Indo-European 
family  of  languages  is  divided  into  two  great 
branches,  the  German  nnd  Scandinavian. 

The  German  is  divisible  into  three  principal 
dialects,  the  Mo?so-Gothic,  the  Low  German, 
and  the  High  German,  the  two  latter  being  BO 
called  because  the  I,ow  German  is  spoken  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  low  or  flat  country  near 
the  shore*  of  the  Germau  Ocean,  while  the 
High  German  belongs  to  the  higher  country  in 
the  interior. 

1.  The  Maiso-GoTHic,  the  most  easterly  of 
all  the  German  dialects,  has  long  ceased  to  be 
spoken,  but  is  preserved  in  the  translation  of 
the  gospels  by  Ulfila* 
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2.  The  Low  German  comprised  the  follow- 
ing dialects  :  (1)  Anglo-Saxon,  which  was  cul- 
tivated with  great  success  in  England,  and  in 
which  the  second  most  ancient  specimens  of 
the  Germanic  language  are  preserved.  (2)  The 
Old  Saxon,  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  in  England,  formerly  spoken  in 
Westphalia.  (3)  The  Frisian,  now  confined 
to  a  small  district  in  Holland.  (4)  The  Dutch, 
the  present  language  of  Holland.  (5)  The 
Flemish,  spoken  in  many  parts  of  Belgium. 

3.  The  High  German  comprises  the  Old 
High  German,  from  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh 
century ;  the  Middle  High  German,  from  the 
twelfth  century  to  the  Reformation,  and  the 
New  High  German,  which  since  Luther's  time 
has  been  the  literary  language  of  Germany. 

The  Scandinavian  branch,  of  which  the 
most  ancient  language  is  the  Old  Norse,  the 
language  of  Norway,  is  represented  by  the  Ice- 
landic, which  was  carried  into  Iceland  by 
the  Norse  colonists  in  the  ninth  century  and 
which  continues  to  be  spoken  on  that  island 
with  little  alteration.  On  the  Continent  the 
Old  Norse  is  represented  by  the  Swedish, 
Danish,  and  Norwegian,  of  which  the  last  has 
now  become  a  mere  patois. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  relation- 
ship of  the  different  Teutonic  languages  :  — 

ft,  Mrrso- Gothic. 

2.  Low  Herman. 

(I)  Anjrlo-Saxon. 
English. 

(II)  Old  Saxon, 
(ill)  Frisian, 
(lv)  Dutch, 
(y)  Flemish. 

3.  High  Herman. 
(i)Uld  High 

German 

(li;  Middle  High 

German, 
(ill)  New  High 
German. 

1.  Old  Scandinavian. 
(i)  Icelandic. 
(II)  Ferrolc. 

2.  Modern 
Scandinavian. 

(I)  Danish, 
(lb  Swedish, 
(ill)  Norwegian. 

The  English  Language  is  the  descend- 
ant and  representative  of  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
It  has  lost  very  much  of  the  inflection  and 
very  many  of  the  words  which  belong  to  the 
parent  language;  and  on  the  other  hand  it 
has  borrowed  words  largely,  to  the  extent 
even  of  half  its  vocabulary,  from  other  lan- 
guages, especially  the  French  and  the  Latin. 
Yet  all  the  inflections  that  remain  in  it,  and 
most  of  its  formative  endings,  the  pronouns 
and  particles,  and  in  general  the  words  which 
are  in  most  frequent  and  familiar  use,  have 
come  to  it  from  the  Anglo-Saxon.  All  the 
constituents  of  the  English  Language  as  it  now 
exists  are  presented  in  a  condensed  form  as 
follows :  — 


L  German 


1st.  Saxon  and  Danish  words,  of  Teutonic  and  Gotble 
origin. 

2d.  British  or  Welsh.  Cornish  and  Armorlc,  of  Celtic 

origin. 

3d.  Norman,  a  mixture  or  French  and  Gothic. 
4th.  Latin. 

Sth.  The  French,  chiefly  Latin  corrupted. 
Cth.  Greek. 

7th.  A  few  words  directly  from  the  Italian,  Spanish, 
German,  and  other  Continental  languages  of  Europe. 

8th.  A  few  foreign  words  introduc  ed  by  commerce 
or  by  political  and  literary  intercourse. 

Capital  Letters.  —  Begin  with  a  capi- 
tal:— 

1 .  Every  sentence  and  every  line  of  poetry. 
Examples.—  Forget  others'  faults.  How  bright  the 

day  1  What  Is  fame?  Custom  forms  us  all. 
"  Time  Is  the  warp  of  life;  oh  t  tell 
The  young,  the  fair,  to  weave  It  well." 

2.  All  proper  nouns,  and  titles  of  office, 

honor,  and  respect. 

Example*.—  Henry  the  Fowler,  Emperor  of  Ger 
many;  Robert  Roe,  Esquire;  His  Honor  the  Mayor; 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning:  the  Red  River;  Union 
Square;  the  Superior  Court  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

3.  All  adjectives  formed  from  proper  namea 
Example*.—  African,  Italian,  Welsh,  Ciceronian. 

Also  adjectives  denoting  a  sect  or  religion. 
Examples.—  Methodist,  l'uriun,  Catholic. 

4.  Common  nouns,  where  personified  in  a 
direct  and  lively  manner ;  net  where  sex  is 
merely  attributed  to  an  inanimate  object. 

Examples — Then  War  waves  his  ensanguined  sword, 
and  fair  I'eace  flees  sighing  to  some  happier  land.  But, 
the  sim  pursues  bis  fiery  course;  the  moon  sheds  bet 
silvery  beams. 

5.  All  appellations  of  the  Deity.  The  per- 
sonal pronouns  Thou  and  He  standing  for  His 
name  are  sometimes  capitalized. 

Examples.— The  Almighty;  the  King  of  kings;  the 
Eternal  Essence;  Jehovah;  the  Supreme  Being;  our 
Father. 

In  the  standard  editions  of  the  Bible,  the 
pronouns,  when  referring  to  God,  are  never 
capitalized,  not  even  in  forms  of  direct  address 
to  the  Deity. 

6.  The  first  word  of  a  complete  quoted  sen- 
tence not  introduced  by  that,  if,  or  any  other 
conjunction. 

Examples.—  Thomson  says, 
honest. '*  But, 
lains  honest." 

7.  Every  noun,  adjective,  and  verb  in  the 
title  of  books  and  headings  of  chapters. 

Examples.—  Butler's  "Treatise  on  the  History  of 
Ancient  Philosophy  " ;  Cousins'  "  Lectures  on  the  True, 
the  Beautiful,  and  the  Good." 

8.  Words  that  denote  the  leading  subjects 
of  chapters,  articles  or  paragraphs. 

A  word  defined,  for  instance,  may  com- 
mence with  a  capital.  Do  not  introduce  cap- 
itals too  freely  under  this  rule.  When  in 
doubt  use  a  small  letter. 

9.  The  pronoun  /  and  the  interjection  0. 

10.  Words  denoting  great  events,  eras  of 
history,  noted  written  instruments,  extraordi- 
nary physical  phenomena  and  the  like. 

Examples.— The  Creation;  the  Confusion  of 
atlon  ;  the  Dark. 
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1 1 .  Letters  standing  for  words  are  generally 
written  as  capitals. 

Examples.—  A.  D.  for  Anno  Domini,  the  year  of  our 
Lord. 

12.  The  months  of  the  year,  and  the  days 
of  the  week.  The  names  of  the  seasons, 
however,  should  not  generally  be  capitalized, 
although  it  is  customary  with  some  authors. 

13.  The  words  North,  South,  East,  and  Went, 
and  their  compounds,  as  Nortkwext,  when  they 
signify  a  section  of  country.  Also  adjectives 
derived  therefrom.  This  class  of  words  should 
not  be  capitalized,  however,  when  merely  de- 
noting direction. 

Punctuation  Point*.  —  The  Punctua- 
tion Points  are  as  follows  :  — 

l*aragrapb 


Bnmm 

Aente  Accent 
?  1  Grave  Accent 
!  I  Circumflex  Accent 
—  |  Tilde,  or  Circumflex 
( )  The  I»ng,  or  Macron 
[  i  The  Short,  or  Breve 
-   Di;«- reals 
"  "  Cedilla 
•  Asterisk 
,   .   .   Digger,  "r  Obelisk 
»  •  •  Double  r 

A  I  Section 
tff~  Parallel 


I 


Comma 

Interrogation  Point 
Exclamation  Point 
Chub 

Parentheses 
Brackets 
Hyphen 

Quotation  Marks 
Apostrophe 

Ellipsis   |  ; 

Caret 
Index 

Punctuation  is  the  art  of  dividing  com- 
position by  points  or  slops  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  more  clearly  the  sense  and  relation 
of  the  words,  and  of  noting  the  different 
pauses  and  inflections  required  in  reading. 

The  usage  of  to-day  is  not  that  of  the  past 
and  will  not  be  that  of  the  future. 

The  following  rules  are  the  most  important 
and  are  compiled  from  the  liest  modern  au- 
thorities :  — 

The  pKition  must  be  placed  after  every 

declarative  and  imperative  sentence  and  every 

abbreviated  word. 

/."j-rtm/j/c*.— Oliey  your  parents.  Virtue  is  the  only 
nobility.  We  write" .las.  for  .Tunics,  X.  Y.  for  New  York, 
No.  for  nundier,  George  I.  for  George  the  First. 

After  all  abbreviations. 

Example  —  Mdse.—  Amt.—  Ph.  D.— IX.  D. 

After  numberswritten  in  the  Roman  flotation. 

Example.—  XIX.— Psalm  xc. 

A  nickname  which  is  not  really  an  abbrevi- 
ation is  not  followed  by  a  period. 

Examples.—  Dave  Bidwell ;  Ham  Slick. 

A  Colon  is  placed  after  a  sentence  which 
formally  introduces  a  distinct  quotation. 

Example.—  We  are  often  reminded  of  this  remark  of 
Marshal  Lannes  :  •■  Know.  Colonel,  that  none  but  a 
poltroon  would  boast  that  he  was  never  afraid." 

The  colon  maybe  used  to  separate  the  great 

parts  of  a  long  complex  sentence  when  the 

minor  sentences  therein  are  separated  by  the 

semicolon. 

The  colon  is  passing  out  of  use,  its  place 
being  taken  by  the  dash,  the  semicolon,  and 
.»  e  period. 


A  Semicolon  is  placed  before  at,  to  wit, 
viz.,  namely,  and  that  is  when  they  introduce 
examples  or  illustrations. 

Example. —  Every  solid  has  three  dimensions; 
namely,  length,  breadth,  anil  thickness. 

Place  a  semicolon  at  the  close  of  a  sentence 
which  by  its  terms  promises  another  sentence. 

Example.—  "  Tic-tae,  tic-tac,    go   the  wheels  of 
thought;  our  will  cannot  stop  them;  they  cannot  stop 
I  themselves;  sleep  cannot  still  them;  madness  onlv 
makes  them  go  faster ;  death  alone  can  break  into  the 
•  ase." 

A  semicolon  may  be  used  to  separate  short 
sentences  which  have  but  a  slight  connection 
with  each  other. 

Exam/ite. —  He  was  a  poor  boy;  he  had  no  showy 
accomplishments;  he  hail  no  influential  friends;  but 
he  was  rich  in  youth,  courage,  and  honesty  of  purpose. 

COMMA. —  Set  off  by  the  comma  an  explana- 
tory modifier  when  it  does  not  restrict  the 
modified  term. 

Example. —  The  order,  to  Are,  was  given. 

Set  off  by  the  comma  a  word  or  phrase  that 
is  inde|iendent. 

Exam/Je.—  To  tell  the  truth,  he  was  not  at  home. 

Set  off  by  the  comma  a  phrase  that  is  out  of 
its  natural  order. 

Example.—  Shifting  his  burden,  he  hurried  on. 

Set  off  by  the  comma  a  particle  used  as  an 
adjective. 

Examjtle.-  The  water,  expanding,  burst  the  pipe. 

Set  off  by  the  comma  connected  words  and 
phrases  unless  the  conjunctions  are  all  ex- 
pressed. 

Example.—  From  the  mountain,  from  the  river, 
from  the  hill,  and  from  the  plain,  we  are  sweeping  to 

the  rescue." 

A  comma  is  used  before  a  direct  quotation 
unless  it  is  formally  introduced.    Greeley  said, 

The  way  to  resume  is  to  resume." 

Set  off  by  commas  all  parenthetical  expres- 
sions and  the  following  words  when  used  as 
such ;  however,  that  is,  indeed,  of  course, 
finally,  again,  first,  second,  also,  therefore, 
yes,  no,  too,  etc. 
Example.  —  Ho  is,  indeed,  worthy. 

I'se  the  comma  after  as,  viz.,to-wit,  namely, 
and  that  is,  when  they  introduce  examples. 

Example.— We  will  promote  the  man;  that  Is,  If  he  is 
worthy. 

The  parts  of  a  complex  sentence  should  be 
separated  by  a  comma  when  the  auxiliary  pre- 
cedes the  principal  sentence. 
Example.—  If  the  messenger  calls,  give  him  the  letter 
Separate  by  the  comma  a  phrase  or  sentence 
used  ns  a  subject  and  its  verb. 

Example.—  "  T 
evident  truth." 

Words  used  in  direct   address   should  l>e 
separated  by  the  comma. 
Example.—  "  Stranger,  I  am  Roderick  Dim." 

The  Interrogation  Point  must  bo  placed 
after  every  interrogative  sentence,  member, 
and  clause  ;  also  after  the  interjection*  eh  and 

hev  implying  a 


Example.—  "  That  all  men  are  created  equal,  is  a  self- 
i.lenttru  - 
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Jtxample.— Ha*  the  air  weight  ?  Air  has  weight;  do 
you  not  believe  it  ?  You  thought  it  would  rain,  eh  ? 

An  interrogation  inclosed  in  parentheses  de- 
notes doubt. 
Example.—  Your  friend  (?)  told  me  thla. 

The  Exclamation  Point  should  be  placed 
liter  every  exclamatory  sentence,  member, 
clause,  and  expression. 

Example*.—  How  disgusting  Is  vice!  Life  is  short: 
how  careful  we  should  be  to  use  it  aright !  For  shame ! 


An  exclamation  point  placed  in  parenthi 
denotes  peculiar  surprise. 

A  Dash  is  usually  placed  before  the  answer 
to  a  question  when  both  are  in  the  same  para- 
graph. 

Example.—  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  defendant?— 
Iam. 

A  dash  is  often  used  in  place  of  the  paren- 
ts 


Example. —  With  a  firm  step  —  for  he  was  brave  —  he 
advanced. 

Use  the  dash  where  there  is  an  omission  of 
s-ich  words  as,  namely,  that  is,  as,  introducing 
equivalent  expressions   and  when  letters  or 
figures  are  omitted. 
Example. —  "  Some  wit  has  divided  the  world  into  two 

classes —  the  wise  and  the  otherwise."  General  M  

was  present. 

Use  the  dash  when  there  is  a  sudden  transi- 
tion. 

Example.—  We  hare  learned  the  bitter  lew*  m  —  let  us 
bury  the  past. 

Parentheses.  Marks  of  Parenthesis  are 
used  to  inclose  words  which  explain,  modify, 
or  add  to  the  main  proposition,  when  so  in- 
troduced as  to  break  the  connection  between 
dependent  parts  and  interfere  with  the  har- 
monious flow. 

Example.—  The  Saxons  (for  thev  descended  from  the 
ancient  Saw)  retained  for  centuries  the  energy  and 
morality  of  their  ancestors. 

Brackets.    Brackets  are  used  principally 
in  quoted  passages,  to  inclose  words  improperly 
omitted  or  added  by  way  of  correction,  observa- 
tion, or  explanation. 
Example. —  She  is  weary  with  [of J  life. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  points  before  and 
after  the  brackets,  and  the  punctuation  of  any 
sentence  or  clause  within  the  brackets,  the 
same  rules  apply  that  have  been  given  in  re- 
gard to  the  marks  of  parenthesis. 

The  Apostrophe  denotes  the  omission  of  a 
letter  or  letters,  and  the  possessive  case  of  nouns. 

Examples.— '  TU  for  it  i*  ;  e'en  for  eivn ;  don't  for  fl<> 
not;  o'clock  tor  on  [the]  clnrk.  So  In  the  ]Kinscssivv : 
Hero's,  Charles',  men*;  heroes',  children'*. 

Pronouns  never  take  the  apostrophe  in  the 
possessive  case. 

The  Hyphen  is  used  to  connect  the  elements 
of  a  compound  word,  when  each  retains  its 
own  accent. 
Example.—  Castle-builder,  father-in-law. 

The  hyphen  is  also  used  after  a  complete 
syllable  at  the  end  of  a  line,  to  connect  the 
parts  of  a  divided  word ;  also  to  denote  that 


the  final  vowel  of  a  prefix  does  not  form  a 
diphthong  with  the  first  vowel  of  a  primitive ; 
but  in  this  latter  case  a  mark  of  dheresis  is 
more  appropriate. 

Example.—  Pre-ei 
ment,  reestablish.] 

Quotation  Points  are  used  to  inclose 
words  quoted  from  an  author  or  speaker,  or  rep- 
resented in  narrative  as  employed  in  dialogue. 

Example.—"  Remember  now  thy  Creator  in  the  days 
of  thy  youth." 

When  the  substance  merely  is  given,  and 
not  the  exact  words,  quotation  points  are  un- 
necessary. 

Matter  within  quotation  points  is  to  be 
punctuated  just  as  if  it  stood  in  any  other 
position. 

When  quotation  points  are  needed  at  the  end 
of  a  sentence,  they  come  after  whatever  other 
point  is  required  there  if  this  point  applies  to 
the  quotation  alone,  but  before  this  point  if  it 
applies  to  the  whole  sentence  and  not  ex- 
clusively to  tho  quotation. 

Example.—  l'ilate  asked,  "What  is  truth?"  Where 
now  Is  the  "  man  of  destiny"? 

When  a  quotation  incloses  within  it  another 
quotation,  the  external  quotation  has  the 
double  marks,  and  the  one  included  has  only 
the  single  marks. 

Example. —  It  has  been  well  said,  "  The  command, 
•Thou  shalt  not  kill,'  forbids  many  crimes  besides  that 
of  murder." 

If  the  inclosed  or  secondary  quotation  ends 
a  sentence,  three  apostrophes  will  there  come 
together,  of  which  the  first  will  belong  to  the 
inclosed  quotation,  and  the  other  two  to  the 
original.  When  an  inclosed  quotation  itself 
contains  words  or  phrases  that  are  quoted, 
those  words  or  phrases  have  the  double  marks. 

Example.—  "  French  says,  •  What  a  lesson  the  word 
"diligence"  contains!'" 

When  the  sentence  becomes  more  involved 
than  this,  the  additional  marks  of  quotation 
would  create  confusion,  and  may  therefore  be 
omitted. 

The  Paragraph  is  used  to  indicate  a  new 
subject  of  remark.  The  sign  is  retained  in 
the  Holy  Scripture  but  in  ordinary  composi- 
tion is  indicated  to  the  eye  by  beginning  a  lit- 
tle to  the  right  of  the  marginal  line  of  the  page. 

Accent  Marks  are  used  to  denote  the 
proper  pronunciation  of  words.    They  are :  — 

The  Acute  [  '  ],  which  marks  the  syllable 
which  requires  the  principal  stress  in  pronun- 
ciation ;  or  to  denote  a  rising  inflection  of  the 
voice,  or  a  close  or  short  vowel. 

Tho  Grave  [  *  ]  is  used  in  opposition  to  the 
acute  to  distinguish  an  open  or  long  vowel,  or 
to  denote  the  falling  inflection  of  the  voice. 

The  Circum/lei  [  *  ]  generally  denotes  • 
broad  sound  or  a  combination  o 
and  grave. 


of  the  acuto 
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The  Bm>«  [  ]  is  used  to  denote  either  a 
ose  vowel  or  a  syllable  of  short  quantity. 
The  Macron  [  -  1  is  used  to  denote  either  an 

,  vowel  or  a  syllable  of  long  quantity. 
The  Di&resis  P]  is  placed  over  the  latter  of 
two  vowels  to  show  that  they  are  to  be  pro- 
nounced in  separate  syllables,  as  at  rial.  In  Ger- 
man this  character  is  called  the  Umlaut,  and 
denotes  a  modification  of  the  sound  of  a  vowel 
over  which  it  is  placed,  peculiar  to  the  Ger- 
manic languages. 

The  Cedilla  [  ,  ]  is  placed  under  the  letter  c 
to  give  it  the  sound  of  $  before  a  or  o ;  as  in 
the  words  facade,  Alencon. 

The  Tilde  [  "  ]  is  placed  over  the  letter  n  in 
Spanish  words  to  give  it  the  sound  of  ny ;  as, 


Other  Marks. — The  Ellipsis  or  Suppression 
denotes  the  omission  of  some  letters  or  words. 

Example*. —  K  g,  for  King;  G  •  •  •  •  m,  for 

Oraham;  A  ....  S,  for  Adatiia;  H— in— hr— y,  for 
Humphrey. 

The  Caret,  used  only  in  writing,  shows 
where  to  insert  words  or  letters  that  have 
been  accidentally  omitted. 


Examj, Jr.—  .Tames  said  he  a  be  1 

The  Index  or  Hand  [C^*]  points  out  some- 
thing remarkable,  or  what  the  reader  should 
particularly  observe. 

The  Brace  [ — serves  to  unite  a  triplet, 
or  to  connect  several  terms  to  something  to 
which  they  are  all  related. 

Example*.— 

1  Nominative.  f  W".  Brown. 

Case  { l'otutetssive. 
( Objective. 

The  Section  [  §  ]  marks  the  smaller  divisions 
of  a  book  or  chapter,  and,  with  the  help  of 
numbers,  serves  to  abridge  references. 

The  Paragraph  [  ^  ]  denotes  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  subject.  The  parts  of  discourse 
which  are  called  paragraphs  are  in  general  suf- 
ficiently distinguished  by  l>eginning  a  new  line 
and  carrying  the  first  word  a  little  backwards. 

Leaders  [  ]  are  used  in  contents 

and  indexes  of  books  and  similar  matter  to 
lead  the  eye  to  the  end  of  the  line  for  the 
completion  of  the 

Example.—  Wliarfage, 


Marks  in  Proof  Reading. 


/the 


:  opinions  exist  as  to  , 
:  individual  by  wjflcm  the  art  of  printing  was 
first  discovered;  yet  all  authorities  concur  in 
admitting  Peter  Schocffer  to  be  the  person 1  (^aAg. 
.  who  invented  cast  metal  types,  having  learned 
4t^  the  art      of  culling  the  letters  from  the  Gu- 
>;/  tenbergy  he  is  also  supposed  to  have  been 
*g  the  first  whoengraved  on  copper  plates.  The'/-/ 
following  testimony  is  prescved  in  the  family. '  fj 
*/  by^JoyFred^Faustusyof  ^Ascheflenburg: 
•Q^'Peler  Schoeffer.  of  Cernsheim,  perceiving \£^.%/e^fo 
»y  his  master  Fausts  design,  and  being  himself 
"t/desirous^ ardently)  to  improve  the  art,  found 
out  (by  the  good  providence  of  Cod)  the  n 
method  of  cutting  (ineidmdi)  the  characters 
in  a  matrix,  that  the  letters  might  easily  be 
•//  singly  east/  instead  of  bieng  cut.    He  pri- 
•»  I  vately  cut  matrices^  for  the  whole  alphabet 
Faust  was  so  pleased  with  the  contrivance' 
•^at  he  promised  /J*eter  to  give  hint  hia^onfy 

Christina  in  marriage^*  promise  '^^J^^f 
hich  he  soon  after  perform ed.^^  m 

But   there   vre   manv  vfimniltiM  At    fir«t    HO  1 


"whi< 


were  manv 

with  these  letttrt.  ts/taerc  had  been  before  *£J/P(  „0 
^_  with  wooden  otveafthc  meta 

to  support  thc^torce  of  the  impression:  but' 


this  def< 
.1 


was  soon  remedied,  by  mixing 

■  1  t» 

with  the  metal  which  sufficiently  4. 


Though  several  differing  opinions  exist  as  to 
the  individual  by  whom  the  art  of  printing  was 
first  discovered;  yet  all  authorities  concur  in 
admitting  PETER  SCHOEFFER  to  be  the 
person  who  invented  east  metal  types,  having 
learned  the  art  of  cutting  the  letters  from  the 
Gutenbergs:  he  is  also  supposed  to  have  *»een 
the  first  who  engraved  on  copper-plates.  The 
following  testimony  is  preserved  in  the  fowily, 
by  Jo.  Fred.  Faustus.  of  Ascheffenburg:' 

1  Petek  Schoeffer,  of  Cernsheim,  perceiv- 
ing his  master  Faust's  design,  and  being  him* 
■elf  ardently  desirous  to  improve  the  art,  found 
out  (by  the  good  providence  of  God)  the 
method  of  cutting  (incidendi)  the  characters  in 
a  matrix,  that  the  letters  might  easily  be  singly 
cast,  instead  of  being  cut.  He  privately  cut 
matrices  for  the  whole  alphabet:  and  when  he 
showed  his  master  the  letters  cast  from  these 
matrices,  Faust  was  so  pleased  with  the  con- 
trivance, that  he  promised  Peter  to  give  him 
his  only  daughter  Christina  in  marriage,  a 

there  were  as  many  difficulties  at  first  with 
these  letters,  as  there  had  been  before  with 
wooden  ones,  the  metal  being  too  soft  to  sup- 


was  soon  remedied,  by  mixing  the  metal  with 
•  substance  which  sufficiently  hardened  h.' 
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In  a  word  la  noted  bv  drawing  a  short 
perpendicular  lino  through  It,  and  making  another 
abort  line  In  the  margin,  behind  which  the  right  letter 
ia  placed.  (See  No.  1.)  In  this  manner  whole  word*  are 
corrected,  by  drawing  a  line  across  the  wrong 


making  the  right  one  in  the  margin  opposite. 

A  turned  letter  1*  noted  by  drawing  a  line  through  It. 
and  writing  the  mark  No.  2  In  tne  margin 


<  a  cross  under  it,  and  placing  .  similar  mark  In  the  i 
gin  (ace  No.  'M) ;  though  some  prefer  to  draw  a  perpen- 
dicular line  through  it,  in  the  case  of  a  wrom*,  tetter. 
Where  a  word  has  been  accidentally  separated  by  a 
it  is  marked  as  in  No.  21. 


If  letters  or  words  require  to  bo  altered  from  one 
character  to  another,  a  parallel  '.Ins  or  lines  must  be 
made  underneath  the  word  or  letter;  viz.,  for  capitals, 
three  lines;  small  capitals,  two  lines;  and  italics,  one 
line;  and, in  the  margin  opposite  the  line  where  the 
alteration  occurs,  caps,  small  caps,  or  ital.  must  be 
written.  (See  No.  3.) 

When  letters  or  words  are  set  double,  or  are  required 
to  be  taken  out,  a  line  is  drawn  through  the  superfluous 
word  or  letter,  and  the  mark  No. 4  placed  opposite  In  the 


here  the  punctuation  requires  to  be  altered,  the 
correct  point,  marked  in  the  margin,  should  bo  en- 
circled. 

When  a  space  is  omitted  between  two  words  or  letters 
which  should  be  separated,  a  caret  must  be  made  where 
the  separation  ought  to  be  and  the  sign  No.  6  placed 
opposite  in  the  margin. 

no.  7  describes  the  manner  In  which  the  hyphen  and 
ellipsis  line  are  marked. 

When  a  letter  has  been  omitted,  a  caret  Is  put  at  the 
place  of  omission,  and  the  letter  marked  aa  No.  8. 

Where  letters  that  should  be  joined  are  separated,  or 
where  a  line  Is  too  widely  spaced,  the  mark  No.  9  mast 
be  placed  under  them,  and  the  correction  denoted  by  the 
marks  in  the  margin. 

Where  a  new  paragraph  Is  required,  a  quadrangle  is 
drawn  in  the  margin,  and  a  caret  placed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sentence.  (See  No.  10.) 

No.  1 1  shows  the  way  in  which  the  apostrophe.  Inverted 
commas,  the  star,  and  other  references,  and  superior 
letters  and  figures,  are  marked. 

Where  two  words  are  transposed,  a  line  is  drawn  over 
one  word  and  below  the  other,  and  the  mark  No.  12 
placed  In  the  margin;  but  where  several  words  require 
to  be  transposed,  their  right  order  Is  signified  bv  a 
lignre  placed  over  each  word,  and  the  mark  No.  12  In  the 
margin. 

Where  words  have  been  struck  out,  that  have  after- 
ward been  approved  of,  dots  should  be  marked  under 
them,  and  stef  written  in  the  margin. 

Where  a  space  sticks  up  between  two  words,  a  hori- 
zontal line  is  drawn  under  It,  and  the  mark  No.  14  placed 
oiiposite,  in  the  margin. 

Where  several  words  have  been  left  out,  thev  are 
transcribed  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  and  a  line  drawn 
from  the  place  of  omission  to  the  written  words  (see  No. 
16);  but  if  the  omitted  matter  is  too  extensive  to  be 
copied  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  (hit,  see  eopu,  it  written 
in  the  margin,  and  the  missing  lines  are  inclosed  be- 
tween brackets,  and  the  word  Out  Is  inserted  In  the 
margin  of  the  copy. 

Where  letters  stand  crooked,  tbey  are  noted  hv  a  line 
(see  No.  16);  but  where  a  page  hangs,  lines  are  drawn 
across  the  entire  part  affected. 

When  a  smaller  or  larger  letter,  of  a  different  font.  Is 
Improperly  introduced  into  the  page,  it  la  noted  by  the 
mark  No.  17,  which  signifies  wrong  font. 

If  a  paragraph  Is  liupro]>erlv  made,  a  lino  Is  drawn 
from  the  broken-off  matter  to  the  next  paragraph,  and 
A'o  f  written  In  the  margin.  (See  No.  18.) 

Where  a  word  has  been  left  out  or  Is  to  be  added,  a 
caret  must  be  made  in  the  place  where  it  should  come 
In,  and  the  word  written  In  the  margin.  (See  No.  W.) 

Where  a  faulty  letter  appears,  It  is  denoted  by  making 


Turn  letter. 

Indent  line  one  em  quad. 

Take  out ; expunge 

The  caret  shows  where  the 


0 

a 


X    Insert  i 
' — *  Less  space. 

Close  up  entirely.\ 
CJ*  %  Remove  type,  and  Insert  a  space  la  place  of 

q     '       what  is  removed. 
C-*  CC  Take  out  type  and  close  up 
X     Bad  type. 
>6    Posh  down  space. 
Plane  down  a  letter. 
No  paragraph. 
•  .  •  •  »  Placed  under  erased  words,  restores  them. 
s&XxX.    Written  in  margin,  restores  a  canceled 
word  or  words  that  have _ dots  under 
them. 

*77      Begin  a  paragraph. 
/    Letters  stand  crooked. 

H   Should  be  a  compound  word., 
C  err  L.  Remove  to  left. 
□  it" -J  Remove  to  right 

i  1  Elevate  a  letter,  word,  or  character  that  is 

sunk  below  the  proper  level. 

>        '  Sink  or  depress  a  letter,  word,  or  i 
raked  above  the  proper  level. 

-         Three  lines,  beneath  writing, 
itals, 

■         Two  lines,  beneath  writing,  denote  small 
capitals. 

 One  line,  beneath  writing,  denotes  italics. 

y^*r.  <*p  Wrong  fort 

^A,  ■ 

© 


Lower  case,  or 
Small  capitals. 
Period. 
Colon. 
*rT  Calls  attention  to 
sentence. 
©■^  ax. Words  are  omitted 


doubtful: 


wanting,  see  copy. 


Famous  Poems  and  Their  Authors. 

"Elegy  Written  In  a  Country  Ohurchvard"  is  the 
master  composition  of  Thomas  Oray  (I71&-1771). 

"The  Minstrel"  is  the  production  of  James  Bcattie 
(1T35-1H03). 

••  Sock  of  Ages"  is  from  the  pen  of  Augustus  Mon- 
tague Toplady  (1740-1778). 

"Tho  Farmer's  Boy"  was  written  by 
ieId(176e-lS2rr,. 

"The  Burialof  8Ir  John  Moore"  is  tl 
Wolfe(  1791-1833). 

"Woodman  Spare  that  Tree"  Is  the 

P.  Morris  (1802-18C4). 
»  The  Buccaneer    was  composed  by  Elchard  Henry 


"  Star  Spangled  ] 
Key(1790-1M3). 
"I-i  Marseillaise"  la  tho  work  of  Ruuget  de  L'Isle 

(17G0-1836). 

•'Home,  Sweet  Hone"  is  by  John  Howard  Payne 

(1792-1852). 

"  From  Greenland's  Icy  Mountains"  ia  the  composition 
of  Reginald  Hebe*  (1783-1826). 

"  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic  "  waa  written  by  Julia 
Ward  Howe  (1819). 

"  Ben  Bolt*'  ia  from  the  j>en  of 
(1819). 

"Rocked  In  the 
Wlllard  (1847-1870). 
"Hail,  Columbia"  Is 
(1770-1*42). 
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FAMTIAaa  AIXU8IOX8. 

Abderlt.  Democrltns,  the  original  laughing  philoso- 
pher, was  bora  in  Abdera,  a  Thracian  city.  From  him 
a  scoffer  or  person  glveu  to  continual  laughing  is  called 
anAbderiteV        *  b  6 

Abraham's  Bosom.  The  rent  of  the  blessed  dead. 

Abyla  and  Calpe,  the  PUlars  of  Hercules,  the  exit 
frou^the  Mediterranean.^    ^  ^  ^ 

the  A  i'i  i  i-'ii  iy. 

Academy.  (Academe.)  Plato  founded  h  Is  school  in 
a  gymnasium  of  this  name  near  Athens,  3«»  B.  C. 

Academy,  The  French.  A  French  scientific  body 
limited  to  forty  members. 
Acadia.   Formerly  the  name  of  Nova  Sootla. 

"!  of  the  throat  where,  It  is 


Adam's  Apple.  A  part  of  the  throat 
said,  a  piece  of  the  forbidden  fruit  lodged. 

Admirable  Crichton,  The.    James  Criehton,  an 
accomplished  Scotchman  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Admiral.  The  highest  rank  in  the  Navy. 
A£neld.   An  epic  poem  by  Virgil. 
Ages.    The  five  ages  of  the  world  according  to  He- 
iiod,  arc  the  Golden,  the  Silver,  the  Brazen,  the  ileroic. 


Argonauts.  The  adventurers  < 


In  Eng- 


Bi 

and  the  Iron 

Alabama.  A  Confederate  private* 
land.  Sunk  by  the  Kearsarge  .tune  19, 1861. 

Aladdin's  Window,  To  Finish.  Trying  to  com- 
plete another's  work.  Aladdin's  palace  was  perfect 
except  one  window  left  for  the  Sultan  to  finish,  but  his 
treasure  failed  him. 

Albany  Kegency.  Name  applied  sixty  years  ago  to 
some  Democrats  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Albino.  A  person  with  white  skin  and  hair  and  red 
eye*.  The  Portuguese  so  called  the  white  negroes. 

Albion.  England,  so  called  from  the  chalky  white 
ilifTs. 

Aldlne  Press.  Founded  by  Aldus  Manutius  at 
Venice  in  1496.  Editions  of  the  classics  issued  from 
this  press  were  called  the  Aldlne  editions.  This  term  is 
bow  applied  to  some  elegant  editions  of  English  works. 

Alexandrian  Library.  Was  founded  by  Ptolemy 


i  Age.  323-640,  when  Alexandria  was  the 
i  highest  culture. 
Alhambra.   A  magnificent  palace  and  a  fortress 
built  I  ■  y  tin*  Moors  at  Granada,  in  Spain. 
All-Hallows.  All  SaiuUt'  day,  November  1st. 
Allah.   Arahlcnamoof  God. 

Almacka.  Assembly  room  in  London  where  the  most 
exclusively  aristocratic  balls  were  given. 

Almighty  I>olIar.  A  phrase  first  used  by  Irving  In 
Kis  Creole  Village,  and  which  has  become  quite  com- 
mon. The  title  of  a  play. 

Alsatla.  A  quarter  in  London  where  criminals  take 
refuge. 

Alto.Bellevo.  Figures  in  marble  or  castings  pro- 
jecting one  half  or  more  from  the  tablet. 

Ambrosia.  Food  of  the  (Sods. 

Anachronism.  An  error  in  computing  time. 

Anacreontics.  Poems  composed  in  the  manner  of 
Anacreon,  a  great  poet  noted  for  his  exact  imitation  of 
""ture. 

Anclen  Regime.  The  French  Governmet 
to  the  revolution  of  1796. 
Angling,  The  Father  of.   Izaak  Walton. 
Annus  Mlrubills.  (Wonderful    year.)  A.  D.  1666, 
Noted  for  the  great  fire  In  London,  the  " 
English  victory  over  the  Dntch. 

Antoninus,  The  Wall  of.    Was  built  by  the  „ 
In  A.  I).  140  across  Scotland  between  the  Clyde  and  the 
Frith  of  Forth;  an  embankment  of  earth. 

Apollo  Belvedere.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  nnd 
perfect  representations  of  the  human  form  is  the  statue 
of  Apollo  in  the  Belvedere  Gallery  ef  the  Vatican  I 
1  alace  at  Rome. 

i  Way.  The  road  from  Rome  to  Capua.  The 
i  Roman  road. 

Apples  of  Sodom.  Beautiful  fruit,  but  full  of  ashes.  [ 
Applied  figuratively  to  the  disappointment  of  sin. 

Apple,  Golden.  Prize  for  beauty  disputed  before 
Paris,  between  Juno,  Pallas,  and  Venus;  awarded  by  , 
him  to  Venus. 
Arabesque.  Decoration  In  Moorish  style. 
Areadlan.  A  shepherd;  a  Greek  grazing  country' 
named  Arcadia  has  furnished  this  word  to  the  poets. 

Argo.  The  ship  in  wbich  Jason  and  his  fifty-four ' 
companions  sailed  when  going  to  Colchis  for  the  Golden  j 


tA*i"?had  a  hun- 
dred eyes;  the  jealous  Juno "put T  hun'cS^tectlve  duty 
over  Io. 

Armada,  The  Spanish.  A  fleet  of  130  fihlpe  gath- 
ered by  Philip  II.  of  Spain  for  the  Invasion  of  England 
in  15»».  Queen  Elizabeth  was  busy  preparing  for  resist- 
ance when  the  news  came  that  a  storm  had  completely 
wrecked  the  Armada. 

Artesian  Well.  Boring  In  the  earth  until  water  is 
reached  that  will  flow  spontaneously.  Their  first  use 
was  in  Artois,  France. 

Aryans.  The  stem  of  the  Indo-European  peoples. 

A  hi  >>r  Library.  Founded  by  John  Jacob  As  tor  in 
New  York  City. 

Athens,  The  Modern.  Boston. 

Augustan  Age.  As  the  most  flourishing  period  of 
the  Ror  m  literature  was  during  the  time  of  Augustus, 
that  name  Is  given  to  any  age  wherein  literature  is  pre- 
eminent. 

Anld  lteekle.  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Avalon.  King  Arthur's  burial  place,  Glastonbury. 
Ayrshire  Poet,  The.  Burns.  Born  1789,  died  1796. 
IDs  birthplace  was  near  Ayr  In  Scotland. 

Barnburners.  A 

radical  Democrats,  a 
John  Van  Burcn. 

Babylonish  Captivity.  The  seventy  years*  captivity 
of  tho  Jews  at  Babylon,  600438  B.  C. 

Baconian  Philosophy.  The  inductive  philosophy 
of  Lord  Bacon. 

Balmoral  Castle.  A  Scotch  castle  owned  by  < 
Victoria. 

Bank  of  Kngland.  Founded  1694. 
Bard  of  Avon. 

being  Stratford-on-Avon. 

Barmecide's  Feast.  A  mockery',  a  delusion,  and  a 
sham.  Barmecide  asked  a  starving  l»eggar  to  dinner, 
and  se  red  him  at  a  table  of  empty  dishes. 

Basilisk.  A  mythical  serpent  with  power  to  kill  by 
merely  looking  at  its  victim. 

Basso  Kellevo.  Figures  in  marble  and  i 
projec.  but  a  little  from  the  p'ane. 

Bastlle.    French  prison  and  for 
incarcerated  here  by  lettrr  de  cachet,  without  notice  or 
trial.   Destroyed  by  a  mob,  1789. 

Battle  of  the  Books.  Satire  by  Dean  Swift  conqtar 
ing  anelcnt  and  modern  literature. 

Battle  of  the  Kegs.  A  practical  joke  on  the  British 
General  Loring.  Detailed  in  a  ballad  of  the  Revolution- 
ary War. 

Battery,  The.  A  park  In  New  York  City  adjoining 
the  river. 
Beacon 

Ronton. 

Beauty  and  the  Beast.  A  fairy  tale.  Beauty  Uvea 
with  the  Beast  to  nave  her  father's  life.  By  her  love  she 
disenchants  the  Beast,  who  proves  to  be  a  great  Prince. 

Bedlam.   A  mad-house. 

Bee,  The  Attic  Plato ;  so  called  from  his  honeyed 
style. 

Bee.  The  Busy.  An  example  of  communal  industry. 
Iteelzelub.   A  Philistine  deity. 

Begging  the  <jnc  lion.   Assuming  as  true  what  you 

are  to  prove. 
Belle  Fiance,  La.  Beautiful  Franco. 
Belgrnvla.   Fashionable  quarter  of  London. 
Bell  tho  Cat.    In  a  convention  of  mice  It  was  pro 
posed  to  hang  a  bell  on  the  cat's  neck,  to  give  warning 
of  her  coming.  No  one  would  serve  on  thr 

Bell,  The  Passing.    Rung  formerly 
were  living. 
Beloved  Disciple.  The.   St.  John. 
Bess,  Good  Queen.   Queen  Elizabeth. 
Blbllntheque  National.    (National  Library.)  At 
Paris ;  contains  over  1.000.000  books,  lfiO.000  MSS. 

Billingsgate.  Coarse  language.  Such  as  is  used  at 
the  fish  market  of  Hillingagatc  in  Loudon  ;  a  fishwife's 
tongue  being  said  to  Ins  remarkably  expressive. 

Black  Death.  A  plague  which  desolated  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa  In  the  fourteenth  century. 

Black  Friday.  Gold  panic  Sept. 24,  1869.  Immense 
fortunes  lost  and  won  same  day.  Investigation  could 
never  discover  the  truo  cause  of  it. 

Black  Hole  of  Calcutta.   Dark  prison  cell  wherein 
Surajah  Dowlah  shut  up  146  British  soldiers;  only  23 
lived  till  morning. 
Black  Priuoe,  The.  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  son 
'  HI. 
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Black  Republican*.  The  Republican  party  of  U.S., 
jo  called  wben  opposing  the  extension  of  slavery. 

Blarney  Stone.  Its  supposed  virtue  when  kissed  Is 
to  impart  a  smooth  and  oilv  tongue  Prof  usion  of  com- 
pliments is  called  Blarney.  Thin  stono  is  in  Blarney 
Castle,  near  Cork,  Ireland. 

Bluebeard.  A  wife-killing  tyrant,  in  a  nursery  story. 

Bine  Laws.  Some  severe  New  England  statutes  were 
so  called. 

Blue  Stocking.  A  literary  society  at  Venice  in  1400, 
whose  members  wore  blue  stockiugs.  Is  the  origin  of  this 
name  for  a  female  pedant. 

Bohemian.  A a  opposed  to  Philistine,  an  artist  or 
literary  man  living  loosely  by  his  wits. 

Bols*  do  Boulogne.  A  Parisian  promenade. 

Border,  The.  Frontier  of  England  and  Scotland. 

Border  Minstrel,  The.   Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Border  State*.  Maryland,  Delaware,  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky, Missouri. 

Bourgeoisie.  A  clans  of  the  people  of  France  mostly 
composed  of  traders  and  manufacturers. 

Boulevard.  A  wide  street  in  Paris,  In  the  place  of 
the  ancient  ramparts. 

Bourse.   Parisian  stock  exchange. 

Bow  Bells.  A  set  of  l»ell*  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary- 
le-Bow,  I»ndon.  One  "born  within  sound  of  Bow 
Bells"  Is  a  Cockney. 

Bowery,  The.  A  New  York  thoroughfare. 

Boycott.  To  refuse  to  have  anything  to  do  with  a 
person.  To  let  him  severely  alone.  A  trying  ordeal 
passed  through  by  Captain  Boycott  in  Ireland  in  MM. 
No  one  would  sell  to  him,  buy  from  him,  work  for  him, 
or  speak  to  him. 

Brandy  Nose.  Queen  Anne  of  England. 

Breeches  Bible.  The.  An  edition  in  which  " 
in  Gen.  iii.  7  Is  rendered  "  breeches." 

Bride  of  the  Sea.  Venice. 

Bridge  of  High*.  In  Venice.  Connects  Doge's  Pal- 
ace andState  Prison.  Over  this  bridge  the  condemned 
passed  when  on  their  way  to  be  executed. 

British  Museum.   Library  and  museum  in  London. 

Broadway.  The  princiiwil  business  street  of  New 
York. 

Brook  Farm.  A  Socialistic  community  to  carry-  out 
the  Idea  of  Fouricrism ;  was  founded  at  West  Roxbury, 
Mass., 

Brother  Jonathan.  America:  an  American.  Some 
doubt  as  to  its  origin,  but  it  is  said  to  come  from 
Gov.  Jonathan  Trumbull,  of  Connect  but,  In  speaking 
of  whom  Washington  would  say,  "We  must  consult 
Brother  Jonathan." 

Buncombe.  Clap-trap  sjteeches.  to  cajole  constitu- 
ents, more  than  for  lintnediate  elTect.  Buncombe  is  in 
North  Carolina.  A  North  Carolina  uiomlicr  said  n  fiery 
speech  was  not  delivered  to  the  House,  but  to  Bun- 
combe. 

Bunker  Hill  Monument.  An  obelisk  of  granite 
marking  the  site  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  fought 
between  the  British  and  Americans,  June  17,  1775. 

Cachet,  Lettrea  de.  (Scaled  letters.)  Blank  war- 
rants with  the  seal  or  the  French  King  already  affixed 
for  imprisoning  or  releasing  any  person  in  the  Bastile. 

Caledonia.  Scotland. 

Calumet,  An  Indian  pipe.  In  old  times  a  treaty  or 
peace  with  the  red  men  would  be  ratified  by  smoking 
the  calumet. 

Campagna.   The  plains  around  the  city  or  Rome. 
Carbonari.    A  secret  political  society  organized  in 
Italy,  1820. 

Carmagnole.  Song  and  dance  in  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. 

Cartesian  Philosophy.  From  Descartes,  "  I  think, 
therefore  I  exist." 

Caatle  Garden.  At  New  York  City,  the  landing-place 
of  emigrants. 

Catacombs.  Subterranean  scpulchers.   About  three 
i  Rome  in  the  Appian  Way  a  vast  number  of 
underground  passages  about  three  feet  wide  and 
feet  high.   On  each  side  in  niches  were  deposited 
the  bodies  of  the  martyrs  and  early  Christians.  These 
niches  were  closed  with  tiles  or  slabs  of  marble  having 
proper  inscriptions  on  them.  During  the  persecutions 
the  Christiana  concealed  themselves  In  these  caves. 
CaTaller  Servente.  Tho  escort  or  a  married 
Cecilia,  St.  A  martyr:  patroness  of  music. 
Celestial  Empire.  China,  whose  first  era  per 
all  divinities. 

Central  Park.    The  great  park  of  New  York  City ; 


Champa  da  Mara.    A  field  lu  Paris  for  military 

manoBnvers. 

Champs  Klyaee*.   A  promenade  in  Paris. 

Charter  Oak.  A  tree  in  Hartfoi  ' 
the  Colonial  Charter  was  secreted  in 
down  in  18M. 

Chauvinism.  Patriotism  of  the 
Chauvin,  one  of  Scribe's  characters. 

Cheapslde.  A  thoroughfare  in  London. 

Chiltern  Hundreds,  To  Accept  the.  A  member  of 
the  English  Parliament  cannot  resign,  and  cannot  hold 
office  during  membership.  If  he  wishes  to  leave,  he  can 
vacate  his  seat  bv  accepting  the  nttlce  of  Steward  of  the 
Chiltern  Hundreds. 

Chiltern  Hundreds.  A  tract  in  Buckinghamshire 
and  Oxfordshire,  England,  to  whi;h  is  attached  the 
nominal  office  of  steward  uudcr  the  crown. 

Christ  Church.  The  name  of  the  largest  college  in 
the  University  of  Oxford. 

Cld,  The.  The  Spanish  hero,  Don  Roderlgo  Laynez, 
Count  of  Bivar. 

Cincinnati,  The.  Society  of  American  Revolution- 
ary officers. 

Citizen  King,  The.  Louis  Philippe  of  France. 

Cockagne,  Land  of.  An  imaginary  country  of  ease 
ami  pleasure;  usually  applied  to  London. 

Colossus  of  Rhode*.    A  brass  statue,  one  or  the 
wonders  or  the  world,  which  stood  astride  the  < 
to  the  port  or  Rhodes. 


Poetical  name  «r  the  United  ! 
Column  of   Vendome.    A  stone  pillar  In  Paris 
erected  by  Napoleon,  commemorating  the  successes  or 
the  French  armies.  It  was  thrown  down  by  the  Com 
munists  in  1871. 

Confederate  State*.  The  eleven  state*  which  se- 
ceded in  18tll,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi.  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Virginia. 

Congressional  Library.  At  Washington;  it  is  the 
largest  in  the  United  States. 
Consols.  English  public  securities. 
Copperheads.  Northern  svm|>athl» 
in  the  Civil  war. 
Corncrackerji,  The.  Kentuckians. 
Corn  Law  Rhymer,  The.    Ebcueier  Elliott. 
Corao.  The  chief  thoroughfare  of  Rome. 
Crapaud  Johnny.  A  Frenchman. 
Credit  Mobiller.    An  authorized  stock  company. 
The  American  Credit  Mobiller  rormed  ror  raising  money 
for  the  Pacific  Railroad  raised  a  foul  odor  in  1873. 

Crocodile  Tear*.  Counterfeit  sorrow.  A  fable  says 
tho  crocodile  weeps  as  It  eats  its  victim. 

Cumberland.  A  United  Slates  vessel  sunk  by  the 
Confederate  ram  Merrimac  in  Hampton  Roads,  March 
8,  1*,2. 

Curfew  Bell.  At  8  o'clock,  the  ringing  of  the  curfew 
bell  i  D  old  t  inies  in  England,  all  lights  were  extinguished, 
the  fires  raked  up  and  covered,  and  the  people  of  the 
Kingdom  retired  to  bed.  This  rule,  made  by  William 
the  Conqueror,  lasted  for  a  long  time,  and  even  vet  there 
is  some  sign  of  its  observance  in  the  nine  o'clock  bell 
rung  in  many  parts  or  New  England. 

Damocles'  Sword.  Damocles,  having  commented 
upon  the  happiness  which  tho  tyrant  Dionysius  must 
enjoy,  was  invited  by  hlui  to  a  reast  where,*whilst  dis- 
cussing the  good  thin 
sword  hanging  by 
head. 

Darby  and  Joan.   The  loving  couple. 

Darwinian  Theory.   An  explanation  or  the  origin 

or  species  in  animals,  that  they  come  from  one  or  a  few 
original  forms,  the  present  differences  resulting  from 
development  and  natural  selection. 

De  Profundi*.  Tho  130th  Psalm  ;  j«rt  or  the  burial 
service. 

Debatable  Ground.  Land  on  the  western  border  or 
Scotland,  disputed  between  England  and  Scotland. 

Defender  of  the  Faith.  Henry  VIII.  received  this 
title  from  Pope  Leo  X.,  and  his  successors  have  borne  it 
ever  since. 

Directory,  The  French.  By  the  Constitution  of 
1706  the  executive  power  was  vested  In  live  Directors; 
it  lasted  only  four  years. 

Dixie,  The  Land  of.  The  Southern  States. 

Dizzy.  The  nickname  of  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Earl  of 
Beacons  field. 

Doctors'  Common*.  The  place  where  the  Ecclesl- 
astiesl  Court  sat  in  London. 

In  French  politics,  girt* 


,  he  looked  up  and  discovered  a 
hair  immediately  over  his 
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to  Um  proposer  of  mi  Impracticable  compromise  meas- 
ure. 

Dm,  John.  The  fictitious  plaintiff  in  ejectment 
Hints,  the  defendant  being  Richard  Roe. 

Doomsday  Bonk.  Compiled  by  order  of  William 
the  Conqueror.  It  contained  a  snrvey  and  an  estimate 
of  value  of  all  the  lauds  iu  England. 

Oannjbrook  Fair.  A  once  celebrated  annual  fair 
near  Dublin. 


I    Fifth  Arena*. 

1  York. 


A  celebrated  residence  street  in  N«w 


Fighting  Joe.  The  American  General  Joseph  Hooker. 
I     First  Gentleman  In  Korope.    George  iV.  of  BBff> 


published  at  Douay, 


Douay  Itlhle.  The.  The  English  Bible  authorized  by 
the  Koman  Catholic  Church;  first 
France. 

Downing  Street.  The  official  residence  of  the  Eng- 
lish l'i  line  Minister  since  the  time  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
Is  in  Downing  Street,  London. 

Drury  Lane  Theater.  In 

16X8. 


at 


In 

In  the  Capitol 


Eastern  States,  The.  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut. 

Eece  Homo.  A  painting  by  Correggio  representing 
the  Saviour  crowned  with  thorns. 

Ecole  Pnlyteehnlque.  A  Parisian  school,  the  grad- 
uates of  whuh  are  given  places  In  the  public  service. 

El  Dorado.  A  fabulous  region  in  South  America, 
surpassing  all  other  countries  In  the  production  of 
gems  and  precious  metals.  A  name  for  any  wealthy 
country. 

Elephant,  Seeing  the.  Seeing  the  world. 

Elgin  Marbles.  A  collection  of  Greek  sculptures 
made  by  I-ord  Elgin.  Now  in  the  British  Museum. 

EscuriaJ,  The.  A  royal  residence  built  by  Philip  II. ; 
It  Is  the  largest  structure  In  Spain,  and  one  of  the  most 
splendid  buildings  In  Europe.  It  Is  22  miles  from  Mad- 
rid and  contains  a  palace,  a  church,  a  monastery,  free 
schools,  and  a  mausoleum. 

Eternal  City,  The,  Rome. 

Eureka.  (I  have  found  It.)  Exclamation  of  Archi- 
medes when  he  discovered  the  method  of  proving  that 
tht>  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  sides  of  a  right-angled 
triangle  equaled  the  square  of  the  hypotenuse. 
.  Evangelists,  Symbols  of  the.  Matthew  has  a  scroll 
before  him  and  holds  a  pen;  Mark  sits  writing,  with  a 
winged  lion  by  his  side;  Luke  has  a  pen  and  a  scroll, 
near  him  Is  an  ox ;  John  Is  a  young  man,  behind  whom 
Is  an  eagle. 

Exclusion,  Bill  of.  A  bill  which  passed  the  English 
House  of  Commons  in  1679,  proposing  to  exclude  the 
Duke  of  York  from  the  throne  because  tie  was  a  Roman 

or  the  Constitution.  The.  Daniel 


Fabian  polley.  Delaying;  dilatory.  From  Qui ntus 
Fabius  Maximus,  the  Roman  General  who  successfully 
opposed  Hannibal,  the  Carthaginian,  by  avoiding  a  battle 
aim  continually  harassing  him. 

Fabius,  The  American.  George  Washington. 

Fairmount  Park.  In  I'hiladelphia,  where  the  Cen- 
tennial Exhibition  of  1876  was  held;  contains  nearly 
3,000  acres. 

Faineants,  Lea  Kols.  (Do-nothing  Kings.)  The  last 
twelve  Kings  of  the  Merovingian  Dynasty  were  so 
called.  For  about  100  vears  previous  to  720,  when  Pepin 
dethroned  Chllderic  III.,  they  were  mere  puppets, 
the  supreme  authority  was  exercised  by  the  mayoi 
the  palace. 

Fnternlan.  A 
at  Falernum. 

Faneuil  Hall. 
"Cradle  of  Liberty."  for 
trfots  were  wont  to  assemble. 

Farmer  Ooorge.  George  III. 
from  his  love  of  agriculture. 

A  mirage  In  the 


Of 


In  Boston,  built  1742  ;  called  the 
or  there  the  Revolutionary  pa- 


;  so  called 


The  part  of  Paris  where 


Church.    St.  Ambrose  of 

Milan.  St.  Augustine,  St. 
Lac  tan  tins. 

Faubourg  St.  Antolne. 
the  worklngmen  live. 

Faubourg  St.  Germain. 

Fenians.  A  society  of  Irishmen  formed 
States  in  IMS  to  free  Ireland. 

Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  Plain  In  France  where 
Francis  I.  and  Henry  VIII.  mat  on  a  mutual  visit.  It  Is 
historical  on  account  of  the  gorgeous  display,  both  par- 1 
ties  being  most  extravagant  in  their  outfit 


part  of  Paris. 
In  the  United 


'  land. 

Five  Points.  A  once  notorious  locality  In  New  York. 

Flagellants.  Religious  fanatics  of  the  thirteenth 
century  who  went  about  naked  and  scourging  them- 
selves. 

Fleet.  The.  A  London  prison  taken  down  In  1840. 
Flowery  Kingdom,  The.  China. 
Firing  Dutchman.    A  specter  ship  cruising  about 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Forebodes  trouble  to  whoever 

sees  it. 
Forte.  Strong  point. 

Fort  Sumter.  In  the  harbor  of  Charleston.  S.  C. 
Here  were  heard  the  first  sounds  of  the  cannons  than 
der  In  the  late  Civil  War. 

Pourleriem.    Charles  Fourier,  a  French 
proposed  a  system  of  communism  in  which  the 
should  be  divided  into  "  phalansteries"  of  four! 
families  who  were  to  live  and  work  in  common. 

Freshman.   A  student  in  his  first  year  at  college. 

Funk,  Peter.  A  mock  auction;  a  person  employed 
to  act  as  an  apparent  purchaser  and  bid  up  articles  for 
sale. 


Gadshfll.  Near  Rochester,  in  Kent,  England, 
where  Falstaff  met  so  many  men  In  buckram.  Charles 
Dickens'  residence  was  at  Gadshlll. 

Genre  Painting.  Represents  ordinary  domestic  and 
rural  scenes. 

George,  St-,  and  the  Dragon.  St.  George,  the 
patron  saint  of  England,  is  said  to  have  slain  In  Libya  a 
hideous  dragon  whose  daily  food  was  a  virgin. 

Gerrymander.  The  geographical  apportionment  of 
districts  to  give  preponderance  to  one  political  party. 
Started  in  Massachusetts,  ami  named  from  Its  Governor, 
Elbridge  Gerry.  Example,  a  shoestring  district  In  Mis- 
souri. 

•  lift  to.  The  quarter  in  Rome  to  which  the  Jews  were 
formerly  restricted. 

Ghlbelline.  One  of  a  faction  In  Italy  In  the  thir- 
teenth century,  which  favored  the  German  Emperors, 


in  opposition  to  the  fiuelphs.  adherents  of  the  Pope, 

Girondists;  The  Gironde.  Moderate  "Constitu- 
tional "  Republican  party  in  the  French  Revolution  In 

17!«. 

Gleneoe.    A  pass  In  Argyleshlre,  Scotland.  Here, 


e  rich 


February  13,  1691,  were  massacred  thirty-eight  of  the 
MclHmalds  bv  one  hundred  and  twenty  soldiers  under 
Capt.  Campbell. 

Gobelins.  A  tapestry  and  car|iet  manufactory  at 
Paris,  founded  by  ('obelin,  a  dyer,  about  370  years  ago. 

Godlva,  Lady.  Wife  of  LeoYric,  Earl  of  Mercla,  who 
offered  to  remit  certain  exactions  to  his  tenants  if  she 
would  ride  naked  through  the  streets  of  Coventry.  She 
did  so,  all  the  people  closing  their  doors  and  ' 
within  except  one.  "Peeping  Tom,"  who  - 
blind  for  j>eeping  at  her. 

Golconda.  The 
mines  In  India. 

Gold  Fever.  1849;  peopled  California. 

Golden  Age.  A  t>erlod  of  Innocence  and  prosperity. 
Nearly  always  refers  to  some  past  age. 

Golden  Gate.  The  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  saa 
Francisco. 

(•olden  Horn.  The  estuary  of  the  Bosphorus,  upon 

whose  banks  Constantinople  Is  built. 

Gordlan  Knot.  A  difficulty ;  an  obstacle.  Oordlus, 
King  of  Phrvgla.  consecrated  to  Jupiter  a  wagon,  the 
beam  and  yoke  of  which  were  tied  together  by  such  an 
intricate  knot  that  no  one  could  unravel  it.  An  oracle 
having  foretold  that  he  who  could  untie  this  knot  would 
be  master  of  Asia,  Alexander  cut  it  asunder  with  his 
sword. 

Gordon  Riots,  The.  In  1780.  In  London,  the  bill 
passed  bv  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  relief  of  the 
Roman  <  atholics  caused  so  much  111  feeling  that  Lord 
George  Gordon,  a  fanatic,  incited  the  mob  to  try  to 
force  its  repeal.  Dickens  in  his  Barnaby  Rudge  gives  a 
vivid  description  of  these  riots. 

Gotham.  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  New  Yortr 
City. 

Gotham.  The  Wise  Men  of.  Noted  for  their  folly. 
Gotham  was  an  English  village. 
Great  Commoner,  The.    William  Pitt. 
Great  Duke,  The.  Wellington. 

Great  Eastern.  The  largest  vessel  ever  launched. 
She  was  built  to  carry  1,000  passengers  and  5,000  tons  of 
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Her  chief  work  has  been  In  the  laying  of  ocean 
telegraph  cables. 

Great  Pyramid.  The.  I*  at  Oeezeh,  Egypt.  It  la 
484  feet  high. 

Greenback*,  felted  States  Treasury  note*.  So 
named  from  their  color. 

Green  Isle, 
the  Emerald  Isle, 
Greenwood.  A  cemetery  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Gregorian  Year.  1582;"  It  being  proved  that  the 
years  were  eleven  minute*  shorter  than  what  they  were 
counted  at,  Gregory  XIII.  took  ten  days  of  October  out 
of  that  year  and  advanced  the  dates  so  as  to  correct  the 
calendar.  The  reform  has  been  accepted  throughout 
Christendom,  except  in  Russia.  Example:  George 
Washington,  born  February  11,  O.  8. 

Gretna  Green.  A  Scotch  village  famous  for  runa- 
way matches. 

Grab  Street.  In  London ;  used  to  be  noted  for  its 
literary  denizens. 

Quelph*.  The  adherents  in  the  thirteenth  century 
of  the  Papacy  against  the  German  Emperors.  Thev 
were  the  constant  opponents  of  the  Ghltssllines,  and 
between  them  Italy  was  kept  in  tunnoU. 
Gnildhall.  The  London  town  hall. 
Gunpowder  Plot,  The.  A  plot  to  blow  up  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament  in  Its  House,  November  5, 1606.  A  cellar 
underneath  was  stored  with  gunpowder  Intended  to  be 
touched  off  during  the  session  by  Guy  Fawkes.  The 
made  in  time  to  prevent  mischief.  To 
k  but  inelegant  phrase,  the  plot  was  consid- 
ered by  some  people  to  be  "  a  put  up  job." 

Gygc*'  Ring.  A  ring  which  made  the  wearer  In- 
visible. Oyges,  having  found  a  man's  corpse  in  a 
brazen  horse  that  he  discovered  in  a  cave,  took  a  ring 
from  the  finger  of  the  dead  that  rendered  him  invisible. 
By  using  this  ring  he  entered  unseen  the  chamber  of 
the  King  of  Lydiu  and  murdered  him.  He  became 
King. 

Habeas  Corpus  Act.  The.  Was  passed  in  the  time 
of  Charles  II.  and  provides  that  the  body  of  any  person 
restrained  of  his  liberty  must  on  proper  application  be 
brought  before  a  Judge  and  the  reason  of  hi*  confine- 
ment stated.  The  judge  will  then  determine  the  amount 
of  bail  he  shall  furnish,  or  he  will  remand  him  to  prison 
or  allow  him  his  freedom,  as  the  case  may  require. 
Halcyon  Days.  A  period  of  happiness:  days  of 
'  tranquillity.  The  halcyon,  as  the  kingfisher 
itly  called,  was  said  to  lay  her  eggs  in  nests 


during  the  calm  weather  about 


I  anciently 
on  rocks  near  the 
the  winter  solstice. 

Handicap.  Apportionment  of  the  weights  that  must 
be  carried  in  a  race  by  different  horses,  considering 
thelrageand  strength,  to  equalize  their  chances. 

Hansard.  Name  of  the  firm  which  prints  the  de- 
bates of  the  Britiah  Parliament. 

Hanse  Town*.  In  the  twelfth  century  some  com- 
mercial cities  in  the  north  of  Germany  formed  an  asso- 
ciation for  the  protection  of  commerce.  To  these  other 
similar  cities  In  Holland,  England,  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy  acceded,  and  for  centuries  this  confederacy  com- 
mauded  the  respect  and  defied  the  power  of  kings. 

Hanseatlc  League.  Hie  name  of  the  confederation 
of  Hanse  town*.  There  were  seventy-two  cities  in  the 
league,  and  they  held  triennial  conventions  called 
Hansa.  It  has  long  since  fallen  to  pieces.  Four  of  its 
members.  Lubeck.  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Frankfort, 
are  called  free  cities,  but  are  really  part  of  the  German 
Empire. 

Hare,  Mad  aa  a  March.  The  bare  I*  wilder  than 
usual  in  March. 

Harplee.  Three  ravenous  and  filthy  monsters,  each 
having  a  woman's  face  and  the  body  of  a  vulture. 
Their  names  were  Aello,  Ocypeto,  and  Celeno.  Juno 
sent  them  to  plunder  the  table  of  Phineus. 

II art-Karl.  (Happy  dispatch.)  Japanese  official 
suicide. 

Harvest  Moon.  The  fnll  moon  at  or  nearest  the  fall 
equinox  ;  rises  for  a  number  of  days 
Heathen  Chinee,  The.   A  poem 
Heidelberg  ' 

JrilyfojSs.  The  epoch  from  which  the 
compute  their  time. 

High  Church.  The  more  conservative  portion  of 
th^Kpiscopal .  Ch  u  1 


History,  The  Father  of.    Herodotus,  the  Greek 

historian. 

Hobton'i  Choice.  Take  what  is  offered  or  go  with- 
out. Tobias  Hobson,  an  English  stable-keeper,  made 
whatever  customer  came  to  hire  a  horse  take  the  one 
nearest  the  door. 

Holborn.  A  street  In  London  by  which  criminal* 
used  to  be  carried  out  to  execution  at  Tyburn. 

Holy  Alliance.  Formed  in  1816  by  Au 
and  Russia. 

Holy  Family,  The.  The  name  of  pictures  repre- 
senting in  group  the  infant  Jesus,  St.  Joseph,  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  John  the  Baptist,  Anna,  and  St.  Eliza- 
beth. The  most  celebrated  are  by  Michael  Angelo  at 
Florence,  by  Raphael  in  London,  and  by  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  in  the  Louvre. 

Holy  Land,  The.  Palestine. 

Holy  League,  The.  The  alliance  of  Pope  Julius  II., 
France,  Germany,  Spain,  and  some  of  the  Italian  Re- 
publics in  1508,  against  Venice. 

Ho ni  solt  qui  mal  y  pense.  (Shame  to  him  who 
evil  thinks.)  Motto  of  the  highest  order  of  knight- 
hood In  Great  Britain,  that  of  the  Garter,  Instituted 
by  Edward  III.  At  a  ball,  a  garter  of  the  Countess  of 
Salisbury,  having  fallen  off,  was  picked  up  by  the  King, 
who  expressed  himself  in  the  above  phrase  and  fastened 
it  around  his  own  knee.  This  incident  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  order. 

Honor*  of  War.  Allowing  a  surrendered  enemy  to 
keep  his  arms. 

Hotel  de  Vllle.  The  city  hall  In  French  and  Belgian 
cities. 

Hnurl*.  Beautiful  virgins  of  Paradise ;  promised  by 
the  Koran  for  the  delight  of  the  true  believers. 

Hundred  Day*.  The.  From  March  20,  1815,  when 
Napoleon  escaped  from  Elba,  to  June  23, 1815,  when  he 
abdicated. 


Iconoclast.  (Image-breaker.)  A  radical 

Iliad.  A  Greek  epic  poem  by  Homer, 
story  of  the  siege  of  Troy  by  the  Greeks. 

Independence,  Declaration  of.    Issued  July  4,1776. 

Independence  Hall.  In  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  where 
Congress  met  and  adopted  the  Declaration  of  Inde 
pen  deuce. 

Index  Expnrgatoriu*.  A  list  of  books  forbidden 
to  be  read  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Inn*  of  Court.  The  four  London  law  societies  which 
have  the  sole  right  of  admitting  candidate*  to  the  Bar. 
They  are  Gray's  Inn,  Lincoln's  Inn,  the  Inner  Temple, 
and  the  Middle  Temple. 

Inquisition.  A  tribunal 
trie*  to  try  heretics. 

Irish  Agitator,  The.   Daniel  O'C 

Iron  City,  The.    Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Iron  Duke,  The.  The  Duke  of  We 

Iron  Mask,  The  Man  In  the.   A  l 
state  prisoner. 

Jack  Ketch.  The  hangman.  The  name  of  an  Eng- 
lish hangman. 

Jack  Robinson.  Before  you  can  say  Jack  Robinson: 
at  once.  Jack  Robinson  was  noted  for  the  shortness  of 
hi*  visits;  the  servant  had  scarcely  time  to  re|>eat  his 
name,  before  he  would  leave. 

Jack,  The  Giant  Killer.  A  nurserv  hero. 

Jack,  The  American,  or  Union.  The  blue  ground 
of  the  American  flag  with  the  stars  but  without  the 
stripes. 

Jacobins.  A  revolutionary  club,  1789,  in  Paris,  held 
its  meetings  In  what  had  been  the  Jacobin  Monastery. 
They  were  violent  and  extreme  in  the  measures  they 
proposed.  Their  name  spread  to  all  similar  organiza- 
tions and  to  Individuals  acting  with  them  throughout 
France. 

Jacobite*.  Adherents  of  James  II.  of  England,  and 
of  the  Stuarts,  his  descendants. 

Jardln  dea   Plante*.  Botanical 
garden  in  Paris. 

Jardln  Mabllle.  Of  world-wide  notoriety.  A  Paris- 
Ian  resort  where  the  can-can  flourished.  Suppressed  In 
1883. 

Jericho,  Gone  to.  Disappeared ;  rained. 

Jerusalem  Delivered.  An  Italian  epic  poem  by 
TorquatoTasso. 

Jingo,  Jingoism.  Expression  applied  in  England 
to  those  who  wanted  the  English  Government  to  assume 
an  aggressive  foreign  |iollcv,  1874-1880. 

John  Hull. 
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.lohnoT  C»kM.  Made  of  Indian  meal  baked  In  the 

ashes. 

J ublloo ,  Tear  of.  Among  the  Jew*  the  jubilee  came 
every  nitletb  year,  which  was  the  year  aftei  on?  wc«k 
of  weeks  of  years  bad  parsed  (seven  times  seven).  All 
•lave*  who  were  of  Hebrew  blood  were  freed,  all  debts 
were  canceled,  and  ail  land*  returned  to  original  owners 
during  the  jubilee.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  it 
is  observed  every  twenty-fifth  year. 

Juggernaut.  A  Hindoo  god  who  lias  a  famous 
temple  in  India.  There  is  an  immense  ear  in  the  serv- 
ice of  this  god,  which,  when  moved  about  the  country, 
causes  the  greatest  excitement.  The  car  resembles  :> 
large  building,  and  its  weight  is  very  heavy.  It  >-> 
dragged  alme  ty  tho  multitude,  and  their  fanaticism 
is  so  great  that  crowds  uf  devotees  cast  themselves 


under  the  wheels  and  are  crushed  to  death,  a  fate  which 
they  believe  insures  paradise. 

Julian  Era.  The.    A  method  of  reckoning  timo 
from  46  B.C.,  when  Ca»sar  reformed  the  calendar. 
Junto*.  Letters  of.  Home  remarkable  |>olitical  let- 
written  during  the  reign  of  George  HI.  Their 
Is  unknown. 


Bleeding.    So  called  by  Horace  Greeley 
during  the'  Free  Soil  controversy. 

Kensington  Gardens.  A  London  Park  near  which 
Queen  Victoria  was  born. 

Kilkenny  Cats,  The.  Disputing  people;  from  the 
old  verso: 

There  once  were  two  cats  In  Kilkenny, 
Who  each  thought  there  was  one  cat  too 
80  they  howled  and  they  lit,  and  they 

and  they  bit, 
Until  Instead  of  two  cats  there  wasn't  any. 

King  can  do  no  wrong,  The  Meaning  that  the 
Ministers  and  not  the  King  are  rcstionsible  for  mistakes 
of  government. 

King  of  V  v.  i  <>t .  The  Seigneur  of  Yvetot  was  made 
king  of  his  estate  by  the  King  of  France  as  a  recom- 
pense for  the  killing  of  his  father.  It  was  a  kingdom 
of  eight  square  miles. 

King  Cole.  A  legendary  king  of  Britain,  who  affected 
tobacco  and  spirits. 

King  Cotton.  A  name  given  to  the  great  Southern 
Industrv  before  the  war. 

King's  KtII.  The  scrofula.  So  called  from  the  belief 
that  a  king's  touch  would  cure  the  disease. 

King  Log.  A  good-for-nothing  ruler.  The  name 
comes  from  one  of  Eeop's  fables,  wherein  Jupiter  puts 
a  log  to  rule  over  the  frogs. 

King-Maker,  The.  Richard  Nevill,  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  who  set  ui>  and  deposed  kings  ut  his  will 
during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  in  the  lifteentb  centurv. 

King  Stork.  A  tyrant.  The  sequel  to  the  Ksop  fable 
mentioned  above.  The  frogs  grew  tired  of  King  Log. 
whereupon  King  Stork  was  brought  iu  at  their  request, 
who  devoured  the  whole  community. 

Kit  Kat  Club,  The.  A  London  club  founded  in 
1688.   It  had  many  eminent  memliers. 

Knickerbocker.  A  member  of  any  old  Hutch  family 
In  New  York.  Derived  from  Irving'*  immortal  history. 

Knight  of  Malta.  A  chlvalric  and  monastic  order 
founded  during  the  Crusades,  also  called  the  Knights 
Hospitallers  of  Si.  John. 

Know-Nothings.  A  political  party  In  the  1'nited 
States,  whose  cardinal  principle  was  opposition  to 
foreign  office-holders. 

Koh-l-Noor.  A  Golconda  diamond,  the  largest  In 
the  world,  now  one  of  the  crown  diamonds  of  Kngland. 
Value,  $625,000. 

Koran.  The.  The  Mohammedan  Bible. 

Kremlin,  The.  The  Royal  Russian  residence  in 
Moscow. 

Labyrinth,  The.  A  celebrated  structure  built  by 
Minos,  King  of  Crete,  which  consisted  of  a  maze  out  of 
which  no  one  who  entered  could  find  the  wav  back. 

laconic.  Curt.  So  called  from  the  brief  speech  in 
fashion  in  old  Laconia,  afterwards  called  Sparta. 

Lacryuial  Chrlstl.  An  Italian  wine. 

Lake  School,  The.  A  society  of  English  poets  con- 
sisting of  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  and  Southey. 

Land  of  Bondage,  The.  Egypt. 

Land  o"  Cakes,  The.  Scotland. 

Land  of  Nod,  The.   Sleep ;  Dreamland. 

Land  of  Promise.  The.  Canaan,  the  goal  of  the 
Jewish  wanderings  in  the 


Langue  d'Oe,  Provence,  a  part  of  France  so  called 

from  the  dialect  in  use. 

Langue  d'QXIl.  AU  of  France  except  Provence. 

Laoroon,  The.  A  celebiatcd  statue  in  tho  Vatican 
representing  Laocoon  strangled  by  serpents. 

Laodicean.   A  person  lukewarm  in  relijj" 

I  aire*  and  Penates.   The  I 

Last  Judgment.  The.   The  theme  of  a  1 
frescoes  of  the  Renaissance  iieriod  in  Italy. 

f.ast  Supper,  The.  .similar  to  the  above, 
da  Vlnoi's  l»e*t  canvas  is  "n  this  subject. 

Lateran  Palace,  The.   One  of  the  Papal 
at  home. 

Laughing  Philosopher,  The.  Democritus  of  Ali- 
dera,  who  believed  that  life  was  only  to  Ite  laughed  at. 

Leaning  Tower.  The.    A  celebrated  structure 
Pisa.  Italy,  which  leans  fourteen  feet  out  of  the  perpen 
dicular;  1TO  feet  high. 

Learned  Blacksmith,  The.  Elihu  Burritt. 

Leonine  Verses.  Verses  which  rhyme  at  the  middle 
and  the  end. 

Llbby  I'rlion.  A  Confederate  jail  for  prisoners  of 
v.-ar  at  Richmond,  Va. 

IJlllput.  The  pigmy  land  in  Gulliver's  travels. 

Llngun  Franca.  A  dialect  of  Freuch,  Italian,  and 
Arabic  spoken  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

Lion  :in<l  Unicorn.  The  supporters  of  the  British 
royal  arms. 

Lion  of  the  North,  The.  Gnstavus  of  Sweden,  the 
great  leader  of  the  Protestant  forces  during  the  Thirty 
Year. '  War. 

Lion's  Share.  The  bigger  portion  in  a  division.  So 
called  from  one  of  Ksop's  fables. 
Little  Corporal.  The.   Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
Little  <;lnnt,  The.   Stephen  A.  Douglas. 
Lloyds.  The  originators  of  marine  insurance. 
Lombard  Street.  The  financial  street  of  London. 
Lono  Star  State,  The.  Texas. 

Long  Parliament.  The  Parliament  which  sat  for 
thirteen  years  at  the  beginning  or  the  civil  war  in 
England.  It  sat  from  1W0  to  1683, 

Lorelei.  A  malignant  but  beautiful  water-sprite  of 
the  Rhine. 

Fiirt  in 
the  efTec 
his  home. 

Louvre,  The.   The  art  palace  of  Paris. 

Low  Church.  The.  A  part  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
which  Is  opposed  to  ceremonials. 

Luslad,  The.  Tho  Portuguese  epic  poem,  written  by 
Cainoens,  describing  Vaseo  da  (>ama's  adventures. 

Lynch  Lav/.  Mob  law.  The  name  comes  from  a 
Virginia  farmer  who  Instituted  the  first  vigilance  com- 
mittee In  America. 

Mab,  Queen.  The  queen  of  the  fairies.  So  called 
from  an  Irish  fairy  princess  named  Medh,  who  flourished! 
in  the  night  of  time. 

Macadamize.  Paving  with  broken  stones.  So  called 
from  the  inventor.  Sir.lohn  MacAdam. 

Macaronic  Verse.  A  verse  made  by  mi  j 
languages. 

Macchlavellisin.   Political  trickery. 

Madam  Tussaud's  Kxhibltlon.   A  1 
wax-works  show. 

Mad  Poet,  The.  Nathaniel  I.ec,  an  Insane  English 
dramatist. 

Madman  of  Macedonia,  The.  Alexander  the  Great. 
Madman  of  the  North.  The,  Charles  Xll.  of  sueo.it. 
Madonna.   The  Blessed  Virgin. 

Maecenas.  A  noted  patron  of  poet*  during  the  reign 
of  Augustus  of  Rome. 

Magna  Charta.  The  charter  making  the  comer  stone 
of  Knglish  llbertv.  extorted  from  King  John  Lack-I.and. 

Mahomet's  Cottln.  The  IkhIv  of  Mahomet  is  said  to 
hang  in  mid-air  over  Medina. 

Maid  of  Orleans.  Joan  of  Arc. 

Maid  of  Karagossa.  Augustina  Zaragoza,  the  hero- 
ine of  the  siege  of  Saragossa  in  I8OR-9. 

Maiden  Queen.  The.   Elizabeth  of  England. 

Maine  Law.  A  prohibitory  law  first  adopted  in 
Maine. 

Mnlthuslan  Doctrine.  The.  The  theory  that  the 
population  of  the  world  is  growing  faster  than  the  food 

supply. 

"Mammoth  Cave.  A  cave  near  the  (ireen  River, 
Kentucky,  the  largest  cave  In  the  world. 

In  the  Moon.    According  to  the  legend  the 
who  first  broke  the  Sabbath. 


•-Eaters,  The.  Homer  in  the  Odyssey  descril>es 
Ut  of  eating  the  lotus  as  making  the  eater  forget 
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Man  of  Iron,  The.  Bismarck. 

Man  of  Straw.   An  i  rrespotislble  person. 

Mire'i  Nut,   A  matter  which  mmidi  of  Importance 

but  turns  out  to  be  nothing. 

Marriage  a  la  Mode.  The  title  of  six  satirical  pic- 
ture* by  Hogarth. 

MurscllUlne.  The  French  national  air, composed  by 
Rouget  de  Lisle. 

Martinet.  A  strict  disciplinarian.  80  called  from  a 
French  officer  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Mason  and  Dixon's  LJne.  The  north  boundary  of 
th  slave  States,  dividing  Virginia  and  Maryland  front 
Pennsylvania. 

Mausoleum.  The  tomb  of  Mauaolus,  built  bv  Queen 
Artemisia,  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world. 

Ma.rf  air.   The  west  end  of  London. 

Mercator's  Projection  (or  Mercator's  Chart)  Is  so 
railed  after  Gerard  Mercator,  a  Flemish  geographer  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  ni>t  to  give  an  unbroken 
view  of  the  whole  surface  or  the  earth.  In  it  all  the 
meridians  are  straight  lines  jwritmdlculnr  to  the  equa- 
tor, and  all  the  parallels  jmrailrl  to  the  equator,  the 
effect  being  to  greatly  exaggerate  the  polar  regions. 

Merry  Andrew.  A  buffoon,  from  Andrew  Borde,  the 
whimsical  physician  of  Henry  VIII. 

Merry  Monarch,  The.  Charles  II.  of  Kngland. 

Mesmerism  takes  Its  name  from  Mesmer,  a  German 
physician. 

Messo  RelleTo.  Carved  or  cast  figures  projecting 
from  the  tablet  a  little  more  than  basso  relievo,  and 
something  less  than  alto  relievo,  are  called  mezzo  re- 
lievo. 

Middle  Area,  The.  The  period  between  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  revival  of  learning 
in  Italy— 476  to  1500. 

Middle  States,  The,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  and  lielaware. 

Minnesingers.  (Love  singers.)  The  German  Ivric 
poets  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 

Miserere.  The  fifty-first  psalm. 

Mississippi  Bubble,  The.  A  hollow  financial  scheme. 

Missouri  Compromise,  The.  A  measure  that  pro- 
hlhlted  slavery  north  of  365  .W  north  latitude. 

Mistress  of  the  Seas.  England. 

Molly  Mairulres.  A  secret  society  in  the  I'nited 
States.  Many  crimes  were  attributed  to  it,  especially  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Monarch,  Le  Grand.   Lou  is  XIV.  of  France. 

Monroe  Doctrine.  The  United  States  is  not  to 
meddle  in  European  affairs,  nor  to  allow  European 
Governments  to  meddle  in  the  affairs  of  the  American 
Continent. 

Mont  de  Piete.  A  pawnbroker's  shop. 

Montmartre.   A  Parisian  cemetery. 

Monumental  City.  The.   Baltimore.  Md. 

More?  Letter,  The.  A  forged  letter  attributing  to 
General  Garfield  anti-Chinese  sentiments.  1*W. 

1  a  man 

1  not 

take  her  husband's  title. 

Mother  of  Presidents.  Virginia;  having  produced 
seven  Presidents  of  the  I'nited  States. 
Mother  Carey's  Chickens.   Stormy  Petrels. 
Mother  Goose.  She  lived  near  Boston,  and  was  a 
rhymer.   She  sang  rhvmes  to  her  grandson, 
Fleet,  who  printed  them  in  1819. 
_at  Vernon.  The  home  of  Washington,  in  Vir- 

Muscular  Christianity.  An  expression  of  Charles 
Kingsley.   "  A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body." 

Music  of  the  Spheres.  Order,  harmony.  Plato 
taught  that  each  planet  had  a  siren  whose  song  har- 
monized with  the  motion  of  our  sphere  and  with  that 
of  the  others. 


ana,  David,  Judas 
us  Cnaar,  Arthur, 


by  Pro- 


Morganatic  Marriage.  A  marriage  betwe> 
of  high  rank  and  a  woman  of  a  lower  one.  She 


A  term  used  for  poor 
at  Nantes, 


issued 


I,  by  Henry  IV.,  granting  toleration  to 
religion.   Revoked  by  Louis  XIV 


Octo- 


glven  to  the 


Namby-Pamby.  Childish, 
literary  productions. 

Nantes,   Edict  of.   A  decree 
France,  in 
KlH)  Protestant 
ber  TI.  \>m. 

Nation  of  Shop-keepers.  The 
English  by  Napoleon. 

Natural  Bridge,  The.  A  natural  arch  over  Cedar 
Creek  near  James  River  in  Virginia.  It  is  two  hundred 
feet  high. 

Newgate.  A  London  prison. 

New  World.  The  Americas. 

Nibelungenlled.  A  German  epic  poem  of  the  thir- 
teet-Ul  century. 


Nine  Worthies,  The.  Joshc 
bseus,  Hector,  Alexander,  Julius  > 
magne,  and  Godfrey  of  Bouillon. 

Noctea  Atubroslanas.  The  title  of  a 
fessor  Wilson  (Christopher  North). 

Noel.  Christmas  day. 

Non -Conformists.   Dissenters  from  the  1 
England. 

Northern  Giant,  The.  Russia. 

Notre  Dame.  The  Cathedra]  of  Paris. 

Odyssey.  Homer's  narrative  poem  of  the  adventures 
of  Ulysses  on  his  voyage  from  Troy  to  Ithaca. 

tygre*.  Giants  who  feed  on  hu~ 

Ol  Pollol.  The  multitude. 

Old  Abe.   Abraham  Lincoln. 

Old  lt.ii  i<  v.   A  London  criminal  1 

Old  Dominion,  The.  Virginia. 

Old  Guard,  The.  A  favorite  regiment  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.  In  the  Chicago  Convention,  1880,  the 
friends  of  General  Grant  received  this  name. 

Old  Hickory.   Gen.  Andrew  Jackson. 

Old  Prohs.  (Old  Probabilities.)  The  I'nited  States 
Signal  Service. 

Old  Public  Functionary.  President  James  Bu- 
chanan. 

Old  smith.  The.   A  famous  church  in  Boston,  Mass. 

Ornniceman.  A  Protestant  Irishman.  Member  of 
an  organization  which  cherishes  the  memory  of  William 
Prince  of  Orange. 

Orange  Peel.   Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Ordinance  of  1787.  An  act  fixing  the  government 
of  the  Northwest  Territory  of  the  I'nited  States. 

Orlando  Furloso.  An  Italian  poem  by  Ariosto. 

Osslan.  The  son  of  Flngal,  a  Scotch  bard, 
poems,  published  in  1760,  were  the  work  of  Ja 
McPberson,  a  gifted  Caledonian. 

Ostend  Manifesto.  Issued  by  the  I'nited  States 
Ministers  to  England,  France,  and  Spain  during 
Pierce's  administration,  declaring  that  Cuba  must  lie- 
long  to  the  United  States. 

Ostracism.  The  Athenians  expelled  every  public 
man  against  whom  a  sufficient  number  of  votes  were 
cast.  The  votes  were  written  on  oyster  shells. 

Palimpsest.  A  parchment  having  the  original  writ- 
ing erased  and  new  writing  substituted. 
Pall  Mall.   A  street  in  London. 

Palladium.  Something  that  affords  defense,  pro- 
tection, and  safety.  A  statuo  of  Pallas  was  the  palla- 
dium of  Troy. 

Pantheon.  A  circular  building  in  Rome  erected  in 
the  time  of  Augustus.  It  is  now  a  church,  the  Rotunda. 

Paradise  Lost.  A  poem  by  John  Milton,  treating 
of  the  fall  of  man. 

Paradise  Kegalned.  Poem  by  Milton  on  the  temp- 
tation and  triumph  of  Jesus. 

Paris  nt  America.  The.  Cincinnati. 

Parthenon.  A  temple  of  Minerva  In  Athens. 

Partington,  Mrs.  The  American  Mrs.  Malaprop. 
The  creation  of  B.  P.  Shillaber. 

Pasquinade.  A  lampoon  or  satirical  writing.  Po- 
litical squibs  used  to  be  posted  on  an  old  statue  that 
stood  in  Rome  near  the  house  of  a  sneering  old  cobbler 
named  Pasquln. 

Peeler.  A  policeman.  Sir  Robert  Peel  founded  the 
Irish  constabulary. 

Peninsular  War.  The  war  between  England  and 
France  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  1WW-1812. 

People's  William.    William  E.  Gladstone. 

Pere.la-Cbalse.   A  cemetery  near  Paris. 

Philippic.  An  invective.  The  orations  of  Demos- 
thenes against  P'lllip  of  Macedon  originated  this  word. 

Philistine.  A  word  in  use  in  the  German  universi- 
ties for  a  person  below  caste. 

Philosopher's  Stone,  The.  A  substance  supposed 
to  have  the  propertv  of  turning  anything  else  Into  gold. 

Phoenix.  A  mythical  bird,  without  a  mate,  renews 
itself  every  five  hundred  years  by  lieing  consumed  in  a 
fire  of  spices,  whence  it  rises  from  the  ashes  and  starts 
for  a  new  flight. 

Pled  Piper  of  Hamelln,  The.  Not  being  paid  for 
having  drawn,  by  the  sound  of  his  pipe,  the  rats  and 
mice  out  of  Hamelii*  Into  the  river.he  piped  the  chil- 
dren of  the  town  into  Koppelberg  bill,  where  1»  of 
them  died. 

Pigeon  Kngllsh.   A  mixture  of  English,  Cbi 
and  Portuguese, 

Plon-Plon.   Prince  Napoleon  J.  C.  Bonaparte. 

Plumed  Knight,  The.    J.  G. 
statesman. 
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Plymouth  Rook.     The  rock  at 

where  the  pilgrims  landed  in  1C20. 

Poet's  Corner.    A  comer  in  W_ 
where  poets  aro  buried.  The  poetical  coli 
paper. 

Pons  Aalnorom.  (The  bridge  of  asses.)  Fifth  prop- 
osition, flrst  book  Kiirlid's  Geometry. 
Poor  Richard.   Benjamin  Franklin. 
Porkopolla.  Cinclunati. 

Prat*.-,  The.  A  promenade  in  Vienna,  Austria. 

Protestant  Puke,  The.  The  Duke  of  " 
natural  son  of  Charles  II.  of  England. 

Pyramids.  A  numlwr  of  reiuarkal 
In  Egypt. 

Qtiaker  City,  The.   Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Quaker  Poet,  The.   John  O.  Whittier. 
Quart  ler  I-atln.  A  district  of  Paris  inhabited  prin- 
cipally by  student*. 
Queen  of  the  Antilles.  The  island  of  Cuba. 

Kanz  des  V aches.  The  air  the  Swiss  mountaineers 
on  the  Alpine  horns  when  tending  their  cattle. 

King.  The.   George  Uudsou,  an  Engllsh- 


Hebellion,  The  Great.  The  war  between  Charles  I. 
of  England  and  Parliament. 

Red  Letter  Pay.  A  fortunate  day.  In  old  calendars 
a  red  letter  was  used  to  mark  tbesaluts'  days. 

*ted  Tape.  Oflicial  routine. 

Reign  of  Terror.  The  time  dnring  the  French  Revo- 
lution between  the  overthrow  of  the  Girondists,  May 
«LJ7»3.and  the  fall  of  Robespierre.  July  27,  17!M. 


A  bridge  over 


the  fourteenth 
the  Grand 


Reynard  the 

century. 
Rial  to, 

Venice. 

Rights,  Peclaratlon  of.  An  instrument  securing 
annual  I"arltaments.  trial  by  jury,  free  elections,  the 
right  of  petition,  and  denying  to  tho  crowu  the  privi- 
lege of  keeping  a  standing  army  or  of  levying  taxes,  was 
drawn  up  after  tne  revolution  of  li"*tt,  aud  accepted  by 
William  and  Mar>'. 

Roost,  To  Rule  the.  To  take  the  leading  part. 

Robert  the  Devil.  The  flntt  Duke  of  Normandy. 

Robin  Goodfellnw.   Puck,  a  celebrated  fain'. 

Roland  for  an  Oliver,  A.  Tit  lor  tit.  Roland  and 
Oliver,  two  peers  of  Charlemagne.  80  many  romances 
were  related  of  these  kulghts  that  whenever  one  told 
an  Improbable  storv  to  match  one  that  hail  been  told 
before,  it  was  called"  giving  a  Roland  for  an  Oliver. 

Rosslus,  The  British.   David  Garrick. 

Rough  and  Ready.   Gen.  Zachary  Taylor. 

Round  Robin.  A  petition  or  remonstrance  signed 
bv  the  names  in  a  circle,  so  as  to  conceal  who  signed  it 
flint. 

Round  Table,  The.  King  Arthur's  knights  sat  at 
a  round  table  so  that  any  distinction  of  rank  was 
avoided. 

Roundheads.  The  puritans,  who  wore  short  hair. 

Royal  Martyr,  The.  Charles  I.  of  England. 

Royal  Society,  The.  A  society  for  the  advancement 
of  natural  science,  founded  at  London,  P.I.V 

Hozinante.   The  horse  of  Don  Quixote. 

Rubicon,  To  Pass  the.  To  take  an  irretrievable  step. 
WhenCsesar  crossed  the  Rubicon  he  became  au  enemv 
of  the  Republic. 

Rule  Britannia.  An  English  song. 

Rump  Parliament.  The.  A  remnant  of  the  Long 
Parliament  broken  up  by  Cromwell. 

Rye  House  Plot.  A  conspiracy  In  1683  to  assassinate 
Charles  II.  and  tho  Duke  of  York.  Rve  Mouse  was  the 
name  of  the  conspirators'  place  of 


called  from  theTalace  of  St.  James  in  London,  formerly' 
a  royal  residence. 
St.  Mark's.  Cathedral  of  Venice,  Italy. 
Saint  Paul's.  The  cathedral  or  London;  designed 
by  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 

Saint  Peter's.  At  Rome;  Is  the  most  splendid 
church  building  in  the  world. 
Saint  Sophia.  A  lnoaoue  in  Constantinople,  Turkey. 
Saint  Stephens.  A  Gothic  cathedral  in  Vienna, 
Austria. 

Salt  River.  Oblivion.  Gone  up  Salt  River  is  gen- 
erally taken  to  mean  political  defeat. 

Sambo.  Nickname  for  colored  man. 

Sanctum.  One's  private  office. 

Sandwich.  A  piece  of  meat  between  two  pieces  of 
bread. 

San*  Azul.  Of  aristocratic  descent. 

Sanhedrim.  The  Jewish  court  of  seventy  elders. 

Sans-Culottes.    (Without  trousers, 
revolutionists. 

Sans  Soucl.  Palace  of  Frederick  the  Great,  at  ] 
dam,  near  Rerlln. 

Santa  Croee.  A  church  in  Florence,  It 
place  of  Michael  Angelo,  Galileo,  Ma> 
others. 

Saturnalia.  A  festival  in  honor  of  Saturn  observed 
annually  bv  the  Romans  by  giving  way  to  the  wildest 
disorders.  I  nn-strained  license  for  all  classes,  even  to 
tho  slaves,  ruled  the  city  for  three  days,  December  17, 
18,  ami  19. 

Schoolmen.  The  mediseval  theologians. 

Scotland  Yard.  The  headquarters  of  the  London 

police. 

Scourge  of  < Jod.  The.  Attlla,  King  of  the  Huns. 
Scratch,  Old.   The  Devil. 

Scylla.   (Avoiding  Scylia  he  fell  into  CharybdbO  In 
trying  to  avoid  ono  danger  he  fell  Into  another.  Scylla 
and  Charvbdls  were  the  two  dangers  In  the  Straits  of 
Messina,  "italv. 
Sea-girt  Isle.  The.  Great  Britain. 
Seeds  la.  The  seceding  Southern  States. 
Secular  Games.  Games  held  by  the  Romans  ones 
In  a  century. 

of  the  North.   Catherine  II.,  Empress  of 


i  the  burial 
avelli.  and 


Sabbath  Pay's  Journey.   About  one  mile. 

Sack,  To  Get  the.  To  be  discharged.  The  Sultan, 
when  he  wants  to  bu  rid  of  one  of  his  harem,  has  her  put 
into  a  sack  and  thrown  Into  the  lUisphorus. 

Sadducees.  A  sect  of  tho  ancient  Jews  who  denied 
tho  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  the  cr]H>ctatlou  ol  a 
future  state. 

Sagas.  Scandinavian  books  containing  the  Northern 
legem  I  s. 

Saint  Itartholomew,  Massacre  of.  Massacre  of  the 
French  Huguenots  in  the  reign  of  <  harles  IX.,  on  St. 
Bartholomew's  dav,  1572. 

Sailor  King,  The.   William  IV.  of  England. 

Saint  Cloud.    A  once  famous  French  palace,  de- 

,  .   I        -  >    .  — —  n  «  

stroyeu  in 


September  Massacres.  The  massacre  of  the  French 
Royalist  prisoners  In  Paris,  September  2,  3,  and  4, 1792. 
Almut  8.000  were  killed. 

Septurtglnt.  A  Creek  version  of  tho  Old  Testament 
prepared  bv  seventy  doctors. 

Seven-hilled  City.  The.  Rome. 

Seven  Wonders  of  the  World.  The  pyramids  of 
Egypt;  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus:  tne  hanging 
gardens  of  Babvlou;  the  Colossus  at  Rhodes;  the  Mau- 
soleum at  Halicarnassus ;  the  statue  of  Zeus  by  Phidias 
atoivmpus;  and  tne  l'haros  (or  lighthouse)  of  Alexan- 
dria in  Egypt. 

Seven  Years'  War.  The  war  of  Frederick  the  Great 
against  France,  Austria,  and  Russia,  1756  to  1763. 

Shamrock.  The  emblem  of  Ireland.  St.  Patrick 
made  u-o  of  It  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

Shibboleth.  A  countersign.  The  password  of  a 
secret  society.  When  tho  Ephralrnltes,  after  being 
routed  by  Jephthah,  tried  to  pass  the  Jordan,  they  were 
detected  by  not  being  able  to  pronounce  pro|>erly  the 
word  Shibboleth. 

Slek  Man,  The.  The  Ottoman  Empire. 

Sinews  of  War,  The.  Money. 

Single-Speech  Hamilton.   An  English  statesman  of 

the  eighteenth  century.  W.  G.  Hamilton.  He  never 
made  but  one  speech,  but  that  one  was  most  eloquent. 

Six  Hundred,  Charge  of  the.  At  the  battle  of 
Ralaklava,  October  2fi,  !-:.»,  by  a  mistaken  order,  tho 
British  light  cavalry,  C70  stror.g,  made  a  most  gallant 
charge  on  the  Russians. 

Sleeping  Beauty,  The.  A  fairy  tale. 

Smell  of  the  Lamp.  A  phrase  first  applied  to  the 
orations  of  Ik-mosthencs,  snowing  their  careful  and 
labored  preparation.  Demosthenes  studied  in  a  cave 
bv  lamplight. 

'Song  of  Roland.  An  old  French  poem  recounting 
the  deaths  of  Oliver  and  Roland  at  Roncesvallea. 

Sorbonne,  The.  A  university  In  Paris  founded  by 
Robert  de  Sorbonne  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

Sorts*  BIbUcm.  Fortune  telling  by  r 
Bible. 

South  Kensington  Museum.  A  collection  of  works 

of  art  and  manufactures  In  London. 

A  company  formed  in  171t 
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Id  England  to  pay  the  national  debt  and  to  bare  in 
return  a  monopoly  of  the  South  Sea  trade.  This  com- 
pany lasted  about  ten  years, and  its  failure  was  the  ruin 
of  thousands. 

Spanish  Main.  The  southwestern  part  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

Sphinx.  An  emblem  of  silence  and  mystery.  A 
monument  near  Cairo,  Egypt ;  half  woman,  half  lion. 

.Ntabat  Mater.  A  Latin  hvron  on  the  Crucifixion. 

Stalwart.  A  member  of  the  Republican  party  of  the 
United  States  clinging  to  the  principles  and  practices 
of  tbe  party.  His  opposite,  a  "  Half-Brecd,"  is  a  Re- 
publican unwilling  to  be  controlled   by  the  party 


Star  Chamber.  A  court  of  criminal  jurisdiction  in 
England  having  extensive  powers.  It  existed  fromtho 
time  of  Henry  VII  I.  until  that  of  Charles  I. 

"StonewaU"  Jackson.  Gen.  Thomas  J.Jackson, 
Confederate  General. 

Straaburfr  Cathedral.  AtStrasburg;  Oothlc;  «S 
feet  high ;  has  a  wonderful  clock. 

Swedish  Nightingale.    Jenny  LInd  (Mme.  Gold- 


Prohibited.  A  Polynesian  word  meaning 

,3 


Tabooed. 

onsec rated ;  used  for  what 


is  out  of  date  or  in  bar 


Tammany  II all.  A  section  of  the  Democratic  party 
in  New  York  City,  named  from  their  place  of  meeting. 

Tammany  King,  or  the  "Tweed  Ring,"  or  "tbe 
Ring."  A  set  of  New  York  City  officials  which  absorbed 
large  sums  of  the  city  money.  Exposed  in  1871. 

Tammany,  Saint.  Patron  saint  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  New  York.  He  was  an  Indian  chief,  whose 
name  was  really  Timenund. 

TupU,  On  the.  On  the  carpet;  proposed  for  discus- 
sion. From  the  tapis  or  cloth  on  a  council  table. 

Temple  liar.  A  stone  house  in  London  over  which 
the  heads  of  traitors  usod  to  be  exposed.  Torn  down 
in  1878. 

Termagant.  A  shrew.  Termagant  was,  according 
to  the  Crusaders,  the  wife  of  Mahomet. 
Terra  Flrma.  Dry  land. 

Tertians  Quid.  A  third  somebody  not  to  be  named. 

Theat  re  Francals.  A  theater  in  Paris. 

Theleme,  Abbey  of.  A  creation  of  Rabelais  In  his 
Oargantua.   Its  motto  was.  "  I>o  as  you  please." 

Thirty  Years'  War,  The.  Between  the  Catholics 
and  Protestants  in  Germany,  1618-1648. 

Thistle.  The  national  emblem  of  Scotland.  One 
night  when  the  Danes  were  attempting  to  surprise  an 
encampment  of  the  Scotch,  one  of  them  troo  upon  a 
thistle ;  the  pnin  caused  him  to  raise  an  alarm  and  the 
Scotch  defeated  them.  Ever  since  the  thistle  has  been 
the  insignia  of  Scotland. 

Thor.  The  god  of  war,  son  of  Odin,  the  Scandinavian 

*«, 

of  England. 

Three  Estates  of  the  Realm.   The  nobility,  the 
clergy,  and  the  commonalty ,  represented  in  the 
houses  of  Parliament. 

Thunderer,  The.  The 

Tick,  On.  On  credit. 

Tit  for  Tat.  An  enn I valent ; 

Tom  Thumb.  Charles  A.  Stratton.  A  No  a  fairy  tale 

Tory.  The  name  of  an  English  political  party  ,  oppo- 
site of  Whig. 

Tour,  The  Grand.  From  England,  through  France, 
Switzerland.  Italy,  Germany,  and  home. 

Tower,  The.   The  citadel  of  London. 

Transfiguration,  The.  One  of  Raphael's  most  fa- 
mous pictures,  now  in  the  Vatican. 

Trimmer.  One  who  takes  a  moderate  course  in 
politics. 

Trinity  Church.  An  Episcopal  church  on  Broad- 
way at  the  bead  of  Wall  street,  New  York.  The  richest 
church  in  America. 

Triple  Alliance,  The.  Alliance  between  Great  Brit- 
ain, Holland,  and  Sweden  against  France,  ir«8. 

Troubadours.  Provincial  poets  from  the  eleventh 
to  the  fourteenth  century. 

Trouveree.  Northern  French  poets  1100  to  1400. 

Trnmpet,  To  Sound  One's  Own.  To  boast.  The 
entrance  of  knights  into  a  list  was  announced  by  the 
herahls  with  a  nourish  of  trumpets. 

Tuft-Hunter.  A  toady.  At  Oxford  a  nobleman  was 
called  a  tuft  because  of  the  gold  tuft  on  his  college  cap. 

Tullerle*.  A  French  Royal  palace  burned  by  the 
Commune  in  1871. 


two 


i  of  the 


I  buvh»g 


Tulip  Mania.  A 

century  centering  in  Holland, 
tulip  bulbs,  which  ran  up  to  enormous  prices, 
fortunes  were  sunk  in  their  acquisition. 

Tuue  the  Old  Cow  Died  of.  Words  Instead  of  alms. 
Old  song:  a  man  having  nothing  with  which  to  feed 
his  cow.  sings  to  her  of  the  grass  which  is  to  grow.  The 
expression  is  also  used  for  a  worn-out,  tiresome  tune. 

Tyburn.  Once  a  Loudon  place  of  execution,  now  a 
wealthy  and  fashionable  quarter  called  Tyburnia. 

UffixL  A  building  in  Florence  in  which  is  a  magnifi- 
cent art  collection. 

Ultramontane*.  In  France,  the  more  extreme  ad- 
herents of  the  Pope. 

Underground  It  all  road,  The.  Organization  of  the 
diderent  means  used  for  the  escape  of  runaway  slaves, 
about  tbe  middle  of  the  present  century. 

Cndrr  the  Hose.  (Sub  rosa.l  Confidentially. 

Unllcked  Cub.  An  ill-bred  boy.  The  bear  cub  was 
believed  to  be  licked  into  shape  by  its  dam. 

inter  den  Linden.  A  street  lu  Berlin  having  four 
rows  of  lime  trees. 

Unwashed,  The  Great.  The  mob. 

Up  the  Spout,  or,  more  elegantly,  " gone  where  the 
woodbine  twlneth,"  or  "at  my  uncle  a,"  means  in  pawn. 

Upas  Tree.  An  object  that  does  harm  and  should  be 
avoided.  The  upas  tree  is  common  in  Java;  its  gum  is 
poisonous,  and  fable  states  that  the  atmosphere  about 
It  Is  as  deadly. 

Upper  Ten  Thousand.  The  aristocracy;  fashion- 
able society. 

Utilitarians.  Those  who  believe  that  the  fitness  of 
anything  to  promote  happiness  is  the  right  standard  t 

morality. 

Utopia.    An  ideal  commonwealth.    The  tmaginavy 


where  the 


»ga  legends.) 
i  bat  said  to 


The  palace  of 
heroes  slain  in  battle  dwell.  (From  tbe 

Vampire.    An  extortioner.   A  fabulous 
suck  the  blood  of  persons  during  sleep. 
Vatican.  The  palace  of  the  Poites,  Rome. 
Vatican,  Council  of  the.  Tbe  (Ecumenical  Council, 
18G9,  promulgated  Papal  infallibility. 

Yedas,  The.  Revelations  of  Brahma  In  four  sacred 
bonks. 

Venl,  Yldl,  VIcL  (I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered.)  Phrase 
used  by  Julius  Ca'sar,  announcing  his  victory  at  Zela. 

Venus  de  Medici.   A  Greek  statue  at  Florence. 

Venus  of  Mil...  A  Greek  statue  found  in  the  Island 
of  Mclos,  1*20;  it  is  now  in  the  Louvre. 

Verbum  Sap.  A  word  to  the  wise. 

Veronica.  A  relic  at  St.  Peter's,  Rome. 

Versailles.  A  palace  at  Versailles,  ten  miles  from 
Paris. 

Vespers,  The  Sicilian.  The  massacre  of  the  French 
in  Sicily,  March  30,  1282.  The  sounding  of  tbe  vesper 
bell  was  the  signal. 

Via  Dolorosa.  The  sorrowful  way  of  our  Lord  from 
the  Mount  of  Olives  to  Golgotha. 

Vinegar  Bible,  The.  Has"vinegar"  for  "vineyard" 
in  the  head  line  of  Luke  xx.,  Oxford,  1617. 

V|rgln^Queen,^The.^  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England. 

l>e  under  control' of  St.  Vitus. 


Wabash  Avenue.   A  street  in  Chicago. 

WaU  of  China,  The.  A  wall  1,200  miles  long  and  20 
feet  high,  built  as  a  protection  against  the  Tartars. 

Wall  Street.  The  great  financial  street  of  New  York. 

W  attack's.  A  theater  in  New  York. 

Walton,  An  Isaak.  An  angler. 

Wanderlns  Jew,  The.  A  legendary  | 
demned  to 
judgment. 

War  of  1812. 
States,  1812-1815. 

War  of  the 
fourteenth  and  ', 
of  York  and  Ijneaster. 

Ward,  Artemns.  C. 

Washington  Street. 

Wassail.  (What  hail '.)  A  bowl  of  i 
New  Year's  day  is  the  Wassail  bowl. 

Waters,  The  Father  of.  The  Mississippi. 

Ways  and  Means.  An  important  committee  of  ths 
House  of  Represent  a  U  V 

devising  ways  and  meai 
msut  expenses. 


wander  over  the  world  until  the  day  of 
i  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
civil  wars  in  the 


The  English  civil  wars 
centuries,  between  the 


F.  Browne. 
A  street  In 


i ;  is  charged  with  ths  duty  of 
for  the  supply  of  ths  Govern- 
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Wedding.  The  first  anniversary  of  a  wedding  in  the 
paper  wedding,  the  gifts  being  paperarticles ;  the  fifth, 
wooden;  the  tenth,  tin;  the  fifteenth,  glass  twenty-fifth, 
«i/rv>r  ■  Aftleth,  ftoiden;  seventy-fifth,  diamond. 

Well  of  St.  Kerne.  A  well  in  Cornwall.  The  first 
of  a  married  couple  to  taste  lta  waters  will  "  wear  the 


Westminster  Abbey.  A  church  in  I.ondon  where 
many  of  tho  illustrious  dead  of  England  are  hurled. 

Wetherell,  Elizabeth.  Pseuilonvm  of  Miss  Susan 
Warner,  author  of  The  Wide,  Wide  World. 

Whig.  The  name  of  a  political  party  now  extinct. 

Whistle.  (To  pay  too  dearly  for  the  whistle.)  Dr 
Franklin's  story.  Cost  greater  than  benefit. 

White  Feather,  To  Show  the.  A  display  of  cow- 
anil  e*. 

White  House.  The  Presidential  mansion  at  Wash- 
ington. 

Whlteboys.  A  secret  society  In  Ireland,  1789. 

Wild  Huntsman,  The.  A  spectral  huntsman  in  the 
Black  Forest.  German  legend. 

Windmills,  To  Fight  with.  To  oppose  imaginary 
objects.  I>on  Quixote. 

Windsor  Castle.  A  roval  residence  near  London. 

Wise  Men  of  th«  East,  The.  The  three  Magi 
gut<led  by  a  star  to  Bethlehem. 

Witch  of  i :  odor,  The.  The  soothsayer  who  foretold 
the  death  of  Saul. 

Witch- If  axel.    A  forked  twig  used  for 
witches |  in  use  still  for  rinding  water. 


Wooden  Horse.   A  ruse  at  the  siege  of  Troy. 
Woolsack,  To  Sit  on  the.  To  be  Lord  Chancellor  of 

England. 

Wyoming  Massacre.  The  Valley  of  Wyoming  waa 
ravaged  by  Indian*  in  1778. 

Xanthos,  The  prophetic  horse  of  Achillea. 
Xantlppe.  The  scolding  wife  of  Socrates. 

Yahoo.  A  ruffian.  The  Yahoos  in  Gulliver's  Travels 
are  brutes  shaped  like  men. 

Yankee.  A  name  given  to  all  Americans.  In  America 
Itself  the  name  Is  only  used  for  nat 

Yarmouth  Bloater.  A  red  herring. 

Yellow  .lack.  The  vellow  fever. 

Young  America.   The  growing  generation. 

Young  Chevalier.  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  the  sec- 
ond pretender  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain.  (1720-88.) 

Young  Germany.  Helnrich  Heine  and  his  followers. 

Yosemlte  Valley,  lu  California.  Also  a  picture  by 
Biers  tadt. 

Yule.  Christmas. 

Yule-log.  A  large  log  of  wood  burnt  on  the  hearth 
at  Christmas. 

Zend-Avesta,  The.    Persian  8cripturea  written  in 

the  /end  language. 

Zollvereln.  An  association  between  German  i 
fur  the  maiutenance  of  uniform  tariff  rates. 


THE  LORD'S  PRAYER. 

Latin.— Pater  noetcr,  qui  es'te  co>lis,  sanctlflceter  I  French.— Notre  Perc  qui  es aux  rieux,  ton  nom  aolt 
noroen  tuum.  Adveniat  regnum  mum.  Flat  voluntas  I  sanctiric.  Ton  regne  vienne;  ta  volontesolt  faite  sur  la 


terre.  commc  au~'ciel.  lXmne-nous  aujourd'hui  not  re 
pain  quotidfen.  Pardonne-nouanospeches.commeaussi 
nous  pardonnons  a  ccux  qui  nous  out  offenses.  Et  ne 
nous  abandonne  point  a  la  tentation,  ma  Is  dellvre  nous 
du  malln.  Car  a  tol  apparticnt  le  regne,  la  puissance, 
et  la  glolrc,  a  jamais.  Amen. 

German.—  I'nser  Vatcr  In  dem  BtflUnel,  deln  Name 
wenle  gehelliget.  Deln  Iteleh  komme.  Deln  Wllle 
gesckehe  anf  Erden  wie  lm  Hlmiucl.   I'nser  tiigliehes 


tua,  sicut  In  coelo.  et  in  terra.  Partem  nostrum  quotldl- 
anum  da  nobis  hodle.  Et  remit te  nobis  deblta  nostra, 
slcut  ct  noa  remlttimus  debitnribus  nostrls.  Et  ne  ros 
inducaa  in  tentationem,  mm!  libera  nos  a  malo.  Tibi 
«-n i in  est  regnum, et  potentia,et  gloria,  in  wuiplternuiu. 
Amen. 

Italian.— Padre  nostro,  che  set  ne'  ciell,  sia  santlfl- 
cato  1'  tuo  nnme.  II  tuo  regno  venga.  La  tua  volnnta 
sia  fatta  In  terra  come  in  clelo.    Daccl  oggl  il  nostro 

pane  cotldiano.    E  rlmettiel  i  nostri  dcbiti,  come  nol   Rrod  picb  uns  heute.  I'nd  vergieb  uns  unsere  Schulden, 

Enonlndurci   wte  wlr  unscrn  Schuldlgern  vergal»cn.  Cnd  flihre  uns 


aneorn  gll  riinettlamo  a"  nostri  debitor!, 
in  tentazlone,  ma  Uberacl  dal  mallgno.  Fercioche  tno 
e  11  regno,  e  la  potetua,  e  la  gloria.  In 


Schuldlgern  • 

nieht  in  Versuchung.  sondem  <?rle»e  uns  von  <lem  lTebel. 
Denn  deln  1st  das  Reich,  una  die  Kiaft,  und  die  Herr- 
llehkcit,  in  Ewigkcit. 


Shelky  wrote  "Queen  Mab"  at  18. 
Mohammed  began  the  Koran  at  35. 
Keats  wrotehls  "  Endvmion"  at22. 
Alexandre  Dumas  wrote  plays  at  22. 
Disraeli  wrote  "Vivian  Grey"  at 
21. 

Heine  published  his  first  songs  at 
23. 

Seneca  wrote  "  De  Benellclls"  after 
00. 

Swift  wrote  the  "Tale  of  a  Tub" 
at  37. 

Richardson  published  "Pamela" 
at  Si. 

Racine  wrote  tho 
at  28. 

Paley  wrote  the  " 
at  47. 

Coleridge  published  "  Chrlstabel  " 

l'liny  finished  the  "  German  War" 
at  31. 

Luther  wrote  his  ninety-five  theses 
at  34. 

Poe  wrote  "The Raven"  inhis3Gth 
year. 

Confucius  began  his  religious  works 
Butler  wrote  "  Hudibras"  after  he 


Shakespeare  wrote  his  first  play  at  | 
about  24. 

Sterne  published  "Tristram  Shan- 
ty" at  46. 

Owen  Meredith  published  "  Lu- 1 
ells  "at  29. 


qREAT  MEN'S  "WORKS. 

I    Bolleau  wrote  his  first  satirical 

poems  at  24. 
I    Cornellle  wrote  "  Mellte,"  his  first 
drama,  at  21. 
Calvin  published  his  "Psychopan- 
i  nyehia"  at  25. 

Spenser  published   the  "Faerie 
Queene"  at  38. 

It  is  said  that  Horace  wrote  his 
first  odes  at  23. 

Sheridan  wrote  his  "School  for 
Scandal  "  at  26. 

Machiavelli     completed      "  The 
Prince"  at  45. 

Sir  Thomas   More    finished  hi* 
"Utopia  "at  73. 

Llvy  Is  said  to  have  finished  his 
"Annals"  at  50. 

Goldsmith  finished  "  The  I>esertcd 
Village"  at  42. 

Joscphus  published  his  "Wars  of 
the  Jews"  at  6»"». 

Lamartine's  poems  appeared  when 
the  poet  was  30. 

Perseus  is  thought  to  have  written 
his  satires  at  45. 

Thackeray  was  36  when  "Vanity 
Fair"  appeared. 

Lord  Bacon  wrote  the  "Novum 
Organum  "  at  41. 

Tacitus  finished  the  first  part  of 
his  history  at  50. 

David  Is  said  to  have  written  his 
first  psalm  at  IS. 

Homer  is  said  to  hav« 
the  Iliad  after  60. 


Itrvant  was  19 
by  "Thanatopsls.* 

Solomon  is  said  to  have  i 
the  Proverbs  at  60. 

Baxter  wrote  the  "Salnl 
lasting  Rest"  at  34. 

Dante  finished  tho  "  Dlvlna  Corn- 
media"  at  about  51. 

Von  Ranke  finished  his  "History 
of  the  Popes"  at  39. 

George  Eliot  was  39  when  "  Adam 
Bcde"  was  printed. 

Flchte  wrote  the  famous  "  Wlsscn- 
schaftslehre"  at  32. 

Robert  Browning  wrote  "The  Ring 
and  the  Book"  at  67. 

Samuel  Johnson  published  "Lon- 
don  "  when  he  was  29. 

The  Bucolics  of  Virgil  were  writ- 
ten between  43  and  47. 

Thomas  a  Kemiils  wrote  the  "  Imi- 
tation or  Christ  ''at  34. 

Joseph  Addison's  first  essays  ajv- 
pcared  when  he  was  29. 

John  Bunyan  finished  tho  "Pil- 
grim's Trogress"  at  60. 

"The  Rollers."  by  Schiller, 
the  author  famous  «t  23. 

Hannah  More  wrote  "The  Search 
After  Happiness"  at  28. 

Martial  Is  said  to  have  written  epi- 
grams before  he  was  20. 

Voltaire's  first  tragedy 
when  the  author  was  22. 


came  out 


Wealth  of  Nations 


published 
s"at». 
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THE  WORLD'S  BEST  BOOK8. 


Comprising  more  than  one  thousand  titles 
Hies.    These  books  are  all  available  in  English 
List  of  publishers'  abbreviations  used  and 

Armstrong;  —  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Sons.  New  York. 
Appleton  —  1).  Appleton  •&  Co.,  New  York. 
Amsterdam  —  The  New  Amsterdam  Book  Co., 

New  York. 
Bcnzigcr —  Bcnzlger  Brothers,  New  York. 
Contc*  —  Henrv  T.  (oates  Jfc  Co.,  Philadelphia 
Crowcll  — T.  Y.  Crowdl     Co.,  New  York. 
Caldwell-  It.  M.  Caldwell  Co.,  New  York. 
Clarendon  Press— The  Oxford  University  Press, 

New  York. 
Cassell— Cassell  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Century  — The  Century  Co.,  New  York. 
Dutton  —  E.  1*.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Donbleday  —  Doubledav  &  MoClUIt  Co.,  New  York. 
Dodd,  Mead  — Dodd.Mead  A  Com  New  York. 
Dana  Estea  —  Dana  Estes  &  r 
Glnn — Glnn  &  Co.,  Boston. 


based  upon  bibliographies  of  the 
or  English  translation, 
their  explanation  :  —  * 

Harpers  —  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York. 
Houghton  — Houghton,  Mifflin  <&  Co.,  Boston. 
Henry  Holt  —  Henry  Holt  «Sr  Co.,  New  York. 
Lippincott  —  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Little,  Brown  —  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston. 
Longmans  —  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Lee  «Jfc  Shepard  —  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston. 
Merriam — G.  &  C.  Merriam,  Springfield,  Mass. 
McKav  —  David  McKay,  Philadelphia. 
Maemillan  — The  Maemillan  Co.,  New  York. 
Page  —  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston. 
Putnams  • —  G.  1 .  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 
Boutledgo  —  Geo.  Routledgo  &  Sous,  New  York. 
Rand-MeNallv— Rami,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
Scribners —  Crias.  Scrlhnnr's  Sons,  New  York. 
S token  — Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  New  York. 
Williams— Williams  &  Northgate,  Loudon. 


Reference  Books  and  Dictionaries,  i  c.oodwin,  Greek  Grammar. 

Whitney,  (ierman  Grammar. 
Mai-.ke,  Primer  of  Frencli_ Pronunciation. 
Dupuy.  Great  Masters  of 


Encyclopedia  Britannica.  24v. 
Johnsons  Encyclopedia.  8v. 
Webster's  International  Dictionary 
Indexed  Atlas  of  the  World.  2v. 
The  Century  Atlas  of  the  World 


Little,  Rrown 
Appleton 
Merriam 
Rand-MeNally 
Century 


Spiers  Si  Surrenne's  French-English  Dictionary. 

Appleton 

Lewis,  Latin  Dictionary.  Harpers 
Koget,  Thesaurus  of  English  Words  and  Phrases. 

Longmans 


Appleton 
Haqwrs 
2v.  Harpers 


Adler,  German-English  Dictionary. 
Lewis,  1 1  .i  r  ]'!■:'  -  Book  of  Facts. 
Peck,  Dictionary  of  Classical  Antiquities. 
Liddell  &  Scott,  Greek  Lexicon.  (intermediate.) 

Harjwrs 

Haydn,  Dictionary  of  Dates.  Putnams 
Pfyfe,  Seven  Thousand  Words  Often  Mispronounced. 

Putnams 

Soule,  Dictionary  of  Synonyms.  Little,  Hrown 

Wells,  Things  not  Generally  Known.  Appleton 
Brewer,  Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable.  2v.  i  issell 
Skeat.  Etymological  Dic  tionary.  Clarendon  Press 

Mulhall,  Dictionary-  of  Statistics.  Routledge 
Brande,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literatu-.e,  and  Art. 

8  v.  Longmans 
Addis  and  Arnold.  Catholic  IWctinnsry.  Bcnzigcr 
Cheyne,  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  4r.  Maemillan 
Thomas,  Dictionary  of  Biography.  Lippincott 
Johnson.  Dictionary  of  (icographv.  L  ngmans 

Freeman,  Historical  Geography  of  Europe.  Ixmgmnns 


Glnn 
nenrv  Holt 
Henry  Holt 

Crowcll 
Appleton 
Scribners 
Hirners 
Henry  Holt 
Henry  Holt 


Language  and  Literature. 


Earle,  Introduction  to  English  Grammar. 

Sweet,  New  English  Grammar. 

Brooke,  History  of  Early  English  Literature. 

Trench,  On  the  Study  of  Words. 
Hodgson,  Errors  in  the  Use  of  English. 
Hill.  The  Principle*  of  Rhetoric, 
rler,  History  of  American  Literature.  4v. 


Putnams 


Maemillan 
Maemillan 

Appleton 
Hiii]*ts 

Putnams 


Literature.  3  v.  Putnams 
Bain,  Higher  English  Grammar,  Henry  Holt 

Lounsbury,  History  of  the  English  Language. 

Henrv  Holt 

Earle,  English  Philology.  Henry  Holt 

Salntsbury,  A  History  of  19th  Century  Literature*. 

Maemillan 

Talne,  nistory  of  English  Literature.  4v.  Henry  Holt 
Warren,  History  of  tno  Novel.  Henry  Holt 

P.enung,  The  Practical  Elements  of  Rhetoric.  (linn 
Morley,  English  Writers,  llr.  Cassell 
M tiller.  The  Science  of  Language.  2v.  Scribners 
Jevons,  A  History  of  OrcekLiterature.  Scribners 
Cruttwell.  History  of  Roman  Literature.  Scribners 
r,  History  of  German  Literature.  2v. 

Clarendon  Press 
j,  History  of  French  Literature. 

Clarendon  Press 
Brunetiere,  History  of  French  Literature.  Crowdl 
Lane,  Latin  Grammar.  Harpers 


Aston,  History  of  Japanese  Literature. 
Frazer.  A  Literary  History  of  India. 
Quackenbos,  History  of  Ancient  Literature. 
Whitney,  French  Grammar. 
Thomas,  Practical  German  (inimmar. 

Education. 

Davidson,  Rousseau  and  Education.  Scribners 
Davidson,  Aristotle  and  Ancient  Educational  Ideals. 

Scribners 

Williams,  History  of  Modern  Education.  Bardeen 
De  (Janno.  Herba'rt  and  the  Herbartians.  Scrlbuers 
Hinsdale,  Horace  Mann  and  the  Common  Schools. 

Scribners 

Ascham,  The  Schoolmaster.  Lee  &  Shepard 

Fitch,  Thomas  and  Matthew  Arnold.  Scribners 
West,  A  j  i  i.i-i  and  the  Rise  of  the  Christian  Schools. 

Scribners 

Compayre,  Abelard,  and  the  Origin  of  Universities. 

Scribners 

Hughes,  Loyola  and  the  Jesuits.  Scribners 
Bowen,  Froibd  and  Education  by  Self-Activity. 

Scribners 

Plnlochc,  restalozzi,  and  Elementary  Education. 

Scribners 

Comenlus,  Tne  Great  Didactic.  Maemillan 
Davidson,  the  Education  of  the  Greek  People. 

Appleton 

Payne,  Rousseau's  Emlle.  Appleton 
Laurie,  Survey  *f  pre-Christian  Education.  Longmans 
Hill,  The  True  Older  or  Studies.  Putnams 
Quick,  Education  Reformers.  Appleton 

Antiquities,  Art,  and  Music. 

Poynter,  Art  Handbooks.  9v.  Scribners 
Van  Dyke,  A  History  of  Painting.  Ixmgmans 
Hamlin,  A  History  o'f  Architecture.  I/ongmnns 
Marquand.  A  History  of  Sculpture.  I<ongmans 
Jameson,  Sacred  anil  Legendary  Art.  2v.  Longmans 
Evans,  Animal  Symbolism  In  Ecclesiastical 

Architecture.  Henry  Holt 

Lavignac,  Music  and  Musicians.  Henry  Holt 

Talne,  Lectures  on  Art.  2v.  Henrv  Holt 

Van  Dyke,  Modern  French  Masters.  Century 
llnsklti,  Stones  oi  Venice.  3v.  Dana  Estc's 

Ruskin,  Modern  Painters.  6v.  Dana  Estes 

Von  LotSOW,  Art  Treasures  of  Italy.  2v.  Dana  Estes 
Fromcntin,  Old  Masters  of  Belgium  an:!  Holland. 

Houghton 

Von  Reber, History  of  Ancient  Art.  Hurpers 
Von  Iteber,  History  of  Medieval  Art.  Harpers 
Dldron,  Christian  Iconography.  2v.  MacmAlan 
Chcsncau,  English  School  of  Painting.  Cassell 
Kngler.  The  Italian  School.  2v.  Little,  Brown 

Parry,  Tlie  Artof  Music.  Appleton 
Fergnsson,  History  of  Architecture.  2v.  Dodd.Mead 
Lubke,  Outllues  of  the  History  of  Art.  2v.  Dodd,  Mead 
Vasarl,  Lives  of  Painters,  Sculptors,  and  ArchUects. 

Scribners 
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Becker,  Chariclet.  Longmans 
Becker,  Gall  us.  Longmans 
De  La  SIreranne,  English  Contemporary  Art.  Stokes 
Tolstoi,  What  1.  Art?  Crowell 

History  and  Biography. 

Abbott,  The  Romance  of  Spanish  History.  Harper* 
Abbott,  A  History  of  Greece.  4v.  Putnams 
Abbott,  Heroes  of  the  Nations.  23v.  Putnam* 
Allen,  Christian  History  in  its  Great  Periods.  3r. 

Little,  Brown 

Allen,  Outline  of  Christian  History.  Little,  Brown 

Adams  and  Cunningham.  The  Swiss  Confederation. 

Macmillan 

Boulger,  History  of  China.  3v.  W.  H.  Allen 

Brugsch-Bey,  The  True  Story  of  the  Exodus. 

Lee  <fc  Shepard 

Beha-ed-Din,  Life  of  Salad I a.  Amsterdam 
Bos  well,  Life  of  Johnson.  Sr. 
Brooks,  William  Ellery  Channlng. 
Buckle,  History  of  Civilization.  3v. 

>  Story  of  Canada.  Putnams 

Macmillan 
Mac  mil  Ian 
Ages. 
Macmillan 
Macmillan 
Macmillan 
2v.  Macmillan 
Scribners 
2t. 

Scribners 
Scribners 
Scribners 
Scribners 
Scribners 
Macmillan 
Macmillan 
Macmillan 


Crowell 
Little,  Brown 


at  Close  of  Middle 


Bonoml,  Nineveh  and  its  Palaces. 
Bryce,  The  Holy  Koman  Empire. 
Bryce,  The  American  Commonwealth 
Burgess,  The  Middle  Period. 
Burgess,  The  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction 

Besant  and  Palmer,  Jerusalem. 
Balrd,  History  of  the  Huguenots.  3v. 
Bourget,  Antigone,  and  Other  Portraits. 
Curtlua.The  History  of  Greece.  6v. 
Crawford,  Ave  Roma  Iinmortalis. 
Channing,  The  United  States  of  America. 
Church,  The  Beginning  of  the  Middle  Apes. 
Creasy,  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World.  Har|*>r* 
Church,  Oliver  Cromwell —A  History.  Putnams 

Longmans 
Henry  Holt 
Moors.  2v. 
Little,  Brown 

Church,  Life  of  St.  Anselm.  Macmillan 
Coulangcs,  The  Ancient  City.  Leo  &  Shepard 

Carlvlc,  The  French  Revolution.  3v. 
Craddoek/rtio  Story  of  Old  Port  Loudon. 
Clement,  The  Eternal  Cltv,  Rome,  f 
Carlvle.  History  of  Frede'rlck  the  II 
Do  Coubertln,  Evolution  of  France. 
Dobson,  Four  French  Women. 
Duruy^H  lstory  of  France.  2v 


6v. 
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Davis,  Egyptian  Book  of  the  Dead. 
y.  History  of  the  Middle  Ages. 


Duruyt 

Duruy,  History  of  Modern  Times 
Dicey,  Studies  in  Constitutional  Law. 
Davis,  The  Confederate  Government.  2v. 
Eckstein,  Woman  Under  Monasttclsm. 
Rmerton,  Introduction  to  the  Middle  Ages. 
Eraerton,  Medieval  Europe. 
Euseblus,  Ecclesiastical  History. 
Froude,  Caesar. 

Froude,  History  of  England.   12  v. 
Fisher,  Outlines  of  Universal  History. 

American  Book  Co. 
Flske-Irving,  Washington  and  his  Country.  Oinn 
i,  The  Norman  Conquest.  Gv.  Clarendon  Press 
rery  of  America.  2v. 

HouRhton,  Mi  ill  in 
,  The  American  Revolution.  2v.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
b,  Tho  Critical  Period  of  American  History 


Macmillan 
Dana  Estes 
Harper* 
Crowell 
Dodd,  Mead 
Crowell 
Putnams 
Henry  Holt 
Henry  Holt 
Macmillan 
Apple  ton 
Macmillan 
Glnn 
Ginn 
Llppincott 
Scribners 
Scribners 


Frolssart,  Chronicle*. 

Gibbon,  History  of  Rome.  fr. 
Gulxot,  History  of  Civilisation. 
Orote,  History  of  Greece.  12v. 
Green,  History  of  the  English  People.  4v. 
Uindely,  History  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 


Grlesinger,  The  Jesuits.  2v. 

Gardiner,  History  of  tho  Great  Civil  War. 


Loiigm 
Little.  Bro 

Harpers 
Book  Co. 


Macmillan 
Appleton 
Harpers 
Harpers 
2v. 
Putnams 
Allen 

4v. 
Longmans 

Gardiner,  The  Puritan  Revolution. 
(Jeiger.    History  of  Persia. 
Gardiner,  The  Thirty  Years'  War. 
Gower,  Last  Davs  of  Marie  Antoit 
Griffls,  The  Mikado's  Empire. 
Hale,  Lights  of  Two  Centuries. 
Hume,  Historv  of  England.  Cv.  Harpers 
Hallam  and  May,  Constitutional  History  of  England. 

4v.  Armstrong 
Hildreth.  The  History  of  the  United  States.  6v. 

Harpers 

Hellprin,  A  Chronological  Table  of  Universal  History. 

Appleton 

Hodgkin,  Charles  the  Great.  Macmillan 
Hodgkin,  Italy  and  Her  Invaders.  6v.  Clarendon  Press 
Hodgkin,  The' Dynasty  of  Tbeodosius.  Clarendon  Press 
Holiten,  Tlio  Mogul  Emperors  of  Hindustan.  Scribners 
Hallam,  History  of  Medieval  Europe.  2v.  Armstrong 
Higginson,  Tales  of  the  Enchanted  Isles.  Macmillan 
Irving,  Columbus,  His  Life  and  Voyages.  Putnams 
Irving,  History  of  Mahomet.  Little,  Brown 

Johnston,  American  Orations. 
Johnson,  Chief  Lives  of  the  Poets. 
James,  Life  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion.  2r. 
Jenks,  History  of  the  Australasian  Colonies. 
Josephus,  Histories  and  Miscellanies.  4v. 
Keary,  The  Dawn  of  History. 
Keary,  Norway  and  the  Norwegians. 
Keary,  Primitive  Belief  among  the  Indo-I 


iv,  umwn 
Putnams 
Henry  Holt 
Macmillan 
Macmillan 
Armstrong 


Kossuth,  Memories  of  My  Exile.  Appleton 
Kinglake.Tho  Invasion  of  Crimea.  6v.  Harpers 
Kingsford,  History  of  Canada.  3v.  Amsterdam 
Kitchen,  History  of  France.  3v.  Clarendon  Press 

Keary,  The  Vikings  of  Western  Christendom.  Putnams 
Lodge,  Life  of  Washington.  Houghton,  Mifflin 

I  .eland.  The  Gypsies.  Houghton,  Mini  in 

Lcroy-Beaulleu,  The  Empire  Tsars  and  Russians.  3v. 

Putnams 

Lecky,  History  of  European  Morals,  2v.  Appleton 
Lathrop.  Spanish  Vistas.  Harpers 
Lebon,  The  Story  of  Modem  France.  Putnams 
Lancelotts,  Queens  of  England  and  their  Times.  2v. 

Appleton 

Lyall,  Warren  Hastings.  Macmillan 
Llghtfoot,  Historical  Essays.  Macmillan 
Lang,  Helen  of  Troy.  Scribners 
Lenormont,  The  Beginnings  of  History.  Scribners 
Lodge,  Tho  Story  of  the  Revolution.  Srv.  Scribners 
I jinfrey,  History  of  Napoleon.  4v.  Macmillan 
Mommsen,  The  History  of  Rome,  6v.  Scribners 
Michelet,  The  Life  of  Luther.  Macmillan 
Machlavelli,  History  of  Florence. 
Mahaffy,  Social  Life  In  Greece. 
Moeller,  History  of  the  Christian  Church 


Mon 
Morlev 


tesquleu,  Spirit  of  I  -aws. 
ley,  Life  of  Walpole. 


2v. 


Fisher,  History  of  the  Reformation. 
Fyffe,  History  of  Modern  Europe.  3v.  Cassell 
Freeman,  General  Sketch  of  History.  Henry  Holt 

Franklin,  Autobiography  of.  Putnams 
Frazcr,  Tho  Story  of  British  Rule  in  India.  Putnams 
Fowler,  The  City  State  of  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Macmillan 

Freeman,  Comparative  Politics.  Macmillan 
Freeman,  History  of  Government  In  Greece  and  Italv. 

Macmillan 

Freeman,  William  the  Conqueror.  Macmillan 
Fisher,  the  Colonial  Era.  Scribners 
Fisher.  The  Reformation.  Scribners 
Fisher,  The  Beginnings  of  Christianity.         Beriuners  i 
Froude.  The  Spanish  Story  of  the  Armada.  Scribners 


Macmillan 
2v. 
Macmillan 
Macmillan 
Macmillan 

McMaster,  History  of  the  People  of  the  United 

States.  6v.  Appleton 
Tho  Grandeur  and  Decadence  of  Rome. 

Appleton 
Harpers 
Harpers 

Batten 

4T. 

Harpers 
3v.  Harpers 
Putnams 


Mueller,  Political  Historv  of  Recent 
Macaulay.  History  of  England.  6v. 
McCarthy,  A  History  of  Our  Own  Times.  Sv 
Motley,  History  of  the  United  Netherlands. 


Motley,  The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic. 
Miller,  The  Story  of  the  Balkan  States. 
Murivale,  History  of  the  Romans  Under  the 

Empire.  8v.  Longmans 
Muir,  Life  of  Mohammed.  Scribners 
Mackenzie,  The  Nineteenth  Century.  Scribners 
Michaud,  History  of  the  Crusades.  3v.  Rout  ledge 
Menzel,  Historv  of  Germany.  3v.  Macmillan 
Mllman.  Tho  History  of  Latin  Christianity.  4v. 

Armstrong 

Maltland,  The  Dark  Ages.  Benzl 
.Napier,  History  of  the  Peninsular  War.  3v. 
Na.lalltac,  Prehistoric 
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Riwdu,  The  Arlans  of  the  4th  Century.  Longmans 
Nlcollni.  History  of  the  Jesuit*.  Macmlllan 
Parton,  Princes,  Authors,  and  Statesmen  of  Our  Time. 

Crowell 

ITescott,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  3v.  McKay 
Prescott,  Tho  Reign  of  Charles  the  V.  3v.  Dana  Kstea 
Prescott,  The  Reign  of  Philip  the  II.  Sv.  Dana  Kites 
Parkman,  LaSalle  and  the  Discovery  of  the  Great  West. 

Little,  Brown 

Parkman,  The  Old  Regime  In  Canada.  Little,  Brown 
Parkman,  Montcalm  and  Wolfe.  2v.  Little,  Brown 
Prescott,  The  Conquest  of  Mexico.  3v.  McKay 
Prescott,  The  Conquest  of  Peru.  2v.  McKay 
Probyn,  Land  Tenures  in  Various  Countries.  Cassefl 
Putnam,  Tabular  Views  of  Universal  History.  Putnam* 

roerlca.  Little,  Brown 
In  the  U.  tt. 

Putnams 

Plutarch.  LI  Tea  (Drvden).  3r.  Coates 
Renan,  History  of  the  People  of  Israel.  6v. 

Little,  Brown 

Ranke,  History  of  the  Popes.  Sv. 
Rawlinson.  Ancient  Monarchies.  5v. 
Ranke,  Universal  History. 
R  us  tor,  The  War  for  the 'Rhine  Frontier.  3v. 

Blackwood 
Dana  Kstes 
Longmans 
Macmlllan 
Macmlllan 
Scribners 
Scribners 
Scribners 
Scribners 
Sv. 

Scribners 
Scribners 


Macmillnn 
Dodd.  Mead 


i»d,  History  of  Russia.  2v. 
Rawlinson,  History  of  Phoenicia. 
Ratzel,  The  History  of  Mankind.  Sv. 
Roscoe,  Life  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici. 
Rawlinson,  Herodotus(Ed.  by  Grant.) 
Rawlinson,  The  Origin  of  Nations. 
Rawlinson,  Kgvpt  and  Babvlon. 
Sabatlcr,  Life  of  8t.  Francis  or  AmIsI. 
Stephens,  History  of  the  French  Revolution. 


2r. 


flymonds.  Short  History  of  the  Renaissance. 

•  hes  and  8tudles  in  Italy  and  Greece.  Sv. 

Scribners 


Suetonius,  Lives  of  the  Caesars. 

Houthev,  Life  of  Nelson. 

Schlcgel,  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy 


Macmlllan 
Macmlllan 
Cassell 

)f  History. 

Macmlllan 

Stevens,  Sources  of  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S. 

Macmlllan 

Southey,  Life  of  Wesley.  Macmlllan 
Smith,  Cases  from  Roman  Law.  Macmlllan 
Schiller,  The  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands.  Harpers 
Slsraondi,  A  History  of  the  Italian  Republic*.  Harpers 
Stepniak,  Russian  Peasantry.  Harper* 
Sainte-Beuve,  Portraits  of  Celebrated  Women, 

Little,  Brown 

Seebobm,  English  Village  Community. 
Seeley,  The  Expansion  of  Kngland. 
Seeley ,  Life  and  Times  of  Stein.  Sv. 
Hainuelaon.  History  of  Bulgaria. 
Stephens,  History  of  Portugal. 
Bloane,  Life  of  Napoleon.  4v. 
Schoolcraft,  Narrative  of  Exploration. 
Schoolcraft,  the  Myth  of  Hiawatha. 
Spence,  Cloister  Life  in  the  Days  of  Coour  de  Lion. 

Lippincott 

Sybel,  Founding  of  the  German  Empire,  by  William  I. 

Jf.  Crowell 
Traill,  History  of  Social  Life  in  England.  6v.  Pntnams 
Taine,  The  French  Revolution.  Sv.  Henrv  Holt 

Tai  ne.  The  Ancient  Regime.  Henry  Holt 

Thiers,  French  Revolution.  4v.  Applcton 
Tacitus, The  Annals  and  History.  2t.  Macmlllan 
Thierry,  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  2v. 

Macmillan 
2v. 
Scribners 
Scribners 
Houghton,  Mifflin 
Scribners 

ci.  History  of  India.  4v.  Amsterdam 
r,  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America.  8v. 

Houghton 

r,  Life  of  Capt.  John  Smith.  Henrv  Holt 

wen.  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Israel  and  Judah. 


Longmans 
Macmillan 
Macmillan 

Amsterdam 
Putnams 

Century  Co. 
Lippincott 
Lippincott 


Thucydides,  Athenian  History  (tr.  Jowett). 

Voltaire,  Age  of  Louis  the  XIV. 
Voltaire,  History  of  Charles  the  X1L 
Vambery.  History  of  Hungary. 

"a.  4v. 


(tr.  Wt 


Religion,  Theology 
Aroold,  Literature  aad  1 


lV  3v. 

Macmillan 

Mythology. 


Benzlger 
Little,  Brown 
Scribners 
Scribners 
Dutton 
Fords,  Howard 
I/ce  and  Shepard 
Lee  and  Shepard 
Lee  and  Shepard 
Scribners 
Dutton 
Harpers 
Putnams 


Addis  and  Arnold,  Catholic  Dictionary 
Alger,  The  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life. 
Athanaslus,  Against  the  Heathen. 
Allen,  Christian  Institutions. 
Brooks,  Influence  of  Jesus. 
Beecher,  Evolution  and  Religion. 
Bui  (inch,  The  Age  of  Fable. 
Bullinch,  Tlio  Age  of  Chivalry. 
Bulttnch,  legends  of  Charlemagne. 
Bushncll,  Vicarious  Sacrifice. 
Brooks,  Essays  and  Addresses. 
Butler,  Analogy  of  Religion. 
Brinton,  Religions  of  Primitive  Peoples. 
Bushnell,  Nature  and  the  Supernatural. 
Briggs,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Scripture. 

Scribners 

Briggs,  The  Bible,  the  Church,  and  the  Reason. 

Scribners 

Bruce,  Apologetic*.  Scribners 
Brooke,  Theology  of  the  English  Poets.  Amsterdam 
Collyer,  Things  New  and  Old.  Dutton 
Channing.  Complete  Works.  4v.  Williams  &  Northgate 
Curtin,  Creatlou  Mvths  of  Primitive  America. 

Little,  Brown 

Conwav,  The  Sacred  Anthology.  Henry  Holt 

Chadwlck.  The  Faith  of  Reason.  Little,  Brown 

Chatterjl,  The  Bhagavad-Glta.  Houghton,  Mifflin 

Cuckson,  Faith  and  Fellowship.         Houghton,  Mifflin 

•  Historical  Christianity. 


Cone,  Gospel  Criticisms  and 
Cone, 


Patnmmsj 
ons. 
Putnams 

Clodd,  The  Childhood  of  Religions.  Appleton 
Calvin,  institutes  of  Christian  Religion.  2v.  Scribners 
Cone.  Life  of  St.  Paul.  Macmillan 
Cair«i,  Evolution  of  Religion.  2v.  Macmillan 
Cooke,  Religion  and  Chemistry.  Scribners 
Cruttwell,  Literary  History  of  Early  Christianity.  2v. 

Scribners 

,  System  of  Christian  Ethics.  Scribners 
,  System  of  Christian  Doctrine.  4v.  Scribners 
Drummond.PhlloJudaeus.  2v.   Williams*  Northgate 
DAlvielia,  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Conception  of  God. 

Scribners 

Drummond.  Via,  Veritas.  Vita. 
Davids,  Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion. 
Driver,  Literature  of  the  Old  ~ 


Feuerbach,  Essence  of  Christianity. 
Figuler,  The  To-morrow  of  Death. 


Scrlb  ners 
Scribners 
Scribners 
(Aquinas.) 

Pott 
Amsterdam 
Little,  Brown 
Llttle^Bn 

omen.  2v 
Long 

Frecmantle,  The  World  as  the  Subject  of  Redemption. 

Longmans 

Fouard,  St.  Peter  and  the  First  Years  of  Christianity. 

Longmans 

Farrar,  Critical  History  of  Free  Thought. 
Farrar,  Life  and  Teachings  of  Christ. 

Doubleday 
Fraser,  Lyric  Poetry  from  the  Bible.  2v. 
Fiske,  The  Myths  of  Israel. 
Flint,  Theism. 

Guyau,  The  Non-Religion  of  the  Future, 
Gratry,  Guide  to  the  Knowledge  of  God 
Gordon,  the  Witness  to  Immortality.  H 
Gould.  The  Meaning  and  the  Method  of 
Gore,  Roman  Catholic  Claims. 
Goulbum,  Thoughts  on  Personal 
Goulburn,  Pursuit  of  Holln 


Appleton 


Gladstone,  The  Impregnable  Rock  of  Scripture. 


Harris,  Self  Revelation  of  God. 
Harnack,  History  of  Dogma.  Sv. 
Hedge,  Ways  of  the  Spirit. 
Hatch,  Organization  of  the  Early 


&  McClure 
Macmillan 
Macmillan 
Scribners 
Henry  Holt 
Little,  Brown 
hton,  Mifflin 
Putnams 
Longmans 
Appleton 
Appleton 


natch,  Greek  Influence  Upon  the  Christian  Church. 

Scribners 
Scribners 
Little,  Brown 
Little,  Brown 
Churches. 
Longmans 
Longman* 
Cassell 
Scribners 
Scribners 
Houghton,  Mifflin 
Lomrman* 
Macmillan 


Hoole,  The  Apostolic  Fathers. 
Hessev,  Sunday.   Its  Origin  and 
Hopkins,  the  Law  of  Love. 
Julian,  Dictionary  of  Hvmnology. 
King,  Christianity  and  Humanity. 
Kempts,  Of  the  Imitation  of  Christ 
Knight,  Aspects  of  Theism. 

National  and  Universal 
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Le  Oallierine,  The  Religion  of  a  Literary  Man.  Putnam* 
I-ang,  Modern  Mythology.  Longmans 
Luekock,  The  History  of  Marriage.  Longmans 
Lang,  The  Making  of  Religion.  Longmans 
Legge,  The  KeligTons  of  (  lima.  .Scribners 
Manning,  Sermons  on  Ecclesiastical  Subjects.  Benziger 
Manning,  Sin  and  Its  Conseimoiicc*.  Benziger 
Mansel,  Limits  of  Religious  Thought*  Scribners 
McCosh,  Method  of  Divine  (iovcrnment.  Macmillan 
MUller,  The  Christian  Dot- trine  or  Sin.  Scribners 
Moxom,  From  Jerusalem  to  Nica-a.  Little,  Brown 

Moxom,  The  Religion  of  Hope.  Little,  Brown 

Mulford,  The  Republic  or  God.  Houghton.  Mifflin 

Mill,  Nature,  The  Utility  or  Religion,  andTheism. 

Longmans 

Maurice,  The  Conscience.  Macmillan 
Mills,  Cod  in  His  World.  Har|iera 
McGiflert.The  Apostolic  Age.  Scrihners 
Murray,  Manual  or  Mythology.  Scrilmers 
Mackatl,  The  Everslcy  Bible,  sr.  Macmillan 
Maurice,  The  Religions  or  the  World.  Macmillan 
Miiller.  Origin  and  Growth  or  Religion.  Scrihners 
Moutenore,  Origin  and  Growth  or  Religion.  Scribners 
Noble  Lectures  (Harvard  University). 

Houghton,  Mifflin 

Newman,  A  Grammar  of  Assent.  Longmans 
Newman,  The  Development  or  Christian  Doctrine. 

I/>ngmans 

Neander,  Life  of  Jesus  in  its  Historical  Connection. 

Macuilllan 

Oort  and  Hooykaas,  The  Bible  for  Learners.  3v. 

Little,  Brown 

Picaxd,  Christianity  or  Agnosticism.  Beiuiger 
Parker,  West  Roxbury  Sermons.  Little,  Brown 

Proctor,  History  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

Macmillan 

Palev,  Kvidences  of  Christianity.  Scribners 
Pfleiderer,  Development  of  Theology.  Macmillan 
Philo.  Works.  4v.  Macmillan 
Prldeanx.  Old  and  New  Testament  Connected.  Harpers 
Paine,  The  Age  of  Reason.  Put  hams 

i  and  Canon*  of  the  Seven  Councils. 

ScribnerB 
of  Paul  on  Christianity. 

Scribners 

Itickaby,  Aquinas  Ethicus.  2v.  Benziger 
Reuss,  History  or  the  New  Testament  Scripture.  2v. 

Houghton 

Revllle.The  Devil,  His  Origin,  Greatness  and  Decadence. 

Williams 

Renan,  The  Apostles.  Little,  Brown 

Renan,  Anti-Christ.  Little,  Brown 

Return,  Life  of  Jesus.  Little,  Brown 

Ramsay.  Regeneration.  Putnam* 
Rovce,  The  Conception  of  God.  Macmillan 
Ryle,  Tlie  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament.  Macmillan 
Robertson,  The  Human  Race  and  Other  Sermons. 

Harare 

Ramsay,  St.  Paul,  the  Traveler  and  the  Roman  Citizen. 

Cutnams 

Renouf,  Origin  and  Growth  or  Religion.  Scribners 
Renan,  Hibbert  Lectures,  1**0.  Scribners 
Revllle,  Religions  of  Mexico  ami  Peru.  Scribners 
Steenstra,  The  Being  or  tiod  as  Unity  and  Trinity. 

Houghton 

Schaff,  Creeds  of  Christendom.  3v.  Harpers 
Shedd,  The  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine.  Draper 
Sandav,  Inspiration.  Ixmgmans 
Soderfna,  Socialism  ami  Catholicism.  Ixingmana 
Smith.  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church. 

Appleton 

Smith,  The  Prophets  of  Israel.  liaritcrs 
SrhalT,  Revised  Greek-English  New  TesUment.  Har|iers 
Stevens,  Theology  of  the  New  Testament.  Scribners 
St.  Augustine,  Works,  vols.  1  and  2.  Scribners 
Schurinan,  BeHef  in  (Sod.  Scribners 
Smith,  The  Bible  and  Islam.  Scribners 
Smyth.  Dorner  on  the  Future  State.  Scribners 
Schlelermacher,  On  Religion.  Scribners 
Schonenhauer,  Religion  :  a  Dialogue.  Scribners 
Smith,  Kinship  andMarriage  in  Early  Arabia. 

Macmillan 

Rayce,  Origin  and  Growth  or  Religion.  Scribners 
Smvth,  Christian  F.thics.  Scribners 
Tov,  Judaism  and  Christianity.  Little,  Brown 

Tvler,  Bases  of  Religious  Belief.  Putnams 
Van  Dyke,  The  Reality  of  Religion.  Scribners 
Van  Dyke,  The  Gospel  for  au  Age  or  Doubt.  Macmillan 
Wilhefm  and  Scannell,  Manuaf  of  Catholic 

Theology.  8v  Benziger 


Wiseman,  Doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Benziger 
Weizsacker,  The  Apostolic  Age.  2v.  Putnams 
Wescott,  History  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament. 

Macmillan 

Wace,  Christianity  and  Agnosticism.  Appleton 

Fiction  and  Description. 

Auerhach,  On  the  Heights.  Caldwell 

Aucrbach,  The  Villa  on  the  Rhine.  2v.  Henry  Holt 
Anderson,  The  Improvisator*.'.           Houghton,  Mifflin 

Blackmore,  Lorna  Doom'.  Crowell 

Barrle,  The  Little  Minister.  Coatcs 

Bulwer-Lytton,  Ijwt  I »avs  of  Pompeii.  Caldwell 

Bulwer-Lytton,  1-ast  or  the  Barons.  Caldwell 

Bulwer-Lytton,  Rienza.  Caldwell 

Bulwer-Lytton,  Eugene  Aram.  Caldwell 

Bulwer-Lytton,  My  Novel.  Dana  Estes 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim's"  Progress.  Century 

Boccaccio,  The  I>ecaineron.  4v.  Lippincott 

Balzac,  Fere  Goriot.  Little,  Brown 

Balzac,  Osar  Birotteau.  Little,  Brown 

Balzac,  Cousin  Bctte.  Little,  Brown 

liarham,  Ingolilsby  Legend*.  2v.  (Via  tea 
Beilamy,  Looking'Backward.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
Bjornson,  Novels  (Anderson).  3v. 
Bazln,  The  Italians  or  To-day. 
Bremer,  The  Home;  or  Lire  in  ! 
Beacnnsneld,  Kndymion. 

Beaconstield,  I/ithuir.  Longman* 

Beaconsneld,  VlviatiGrey.  Longmans 

Beaconstield,  Conlngsby.*  Longmans 

Balzac,  Kugenie  (irandt.  Macmillan 

Balzac,  A  Gondreville  Mystery.  Mac-millan 

Balzac,  I'rsule  Mirouet.  Macmillan 

Balzac,  The  Country  Doctor.  Macmillan 

Balzac,  The  'fuest  or  the  Absolute.  MacmiPan 
Beckrord,  V  thek :  Au  Eastern  Romance.  Scribners 

Bronte,  Jane  Eyre.  Ciowell 

Bourdillon,  Aucassln  and  Nleolette.  Macmillan 

Burnaby,  Khiva.  Casscll 

Cooper,  Deerslayer.  Rand,  McNally 

Coojier,  Last  or  the  Mohicans.  Rand,  McNally 

Coo|i«r,  Pathfinder.  Baud,  McNally 

Coojier,  Pioneers.  Rand,  McNally 

Cooper,  The  Prairie.  Rand,  McNallv 

Cooper,  The  Spy.  Coated 

Corelli,  Thelma.  Rand,  McNally 

Cervantes.  Don  Quixote.   2v.  Crowell 

Collins,  The  Woman  in  White.  Harpers 

Collins,  The  Moonstone.  Harpers 
Craddock,  The  lTophet  or  the  Great  Smoky  Mountain*. 

Houghton 

Crane,  Italian  Popular  Tales.  Houghton 

Caird,  A  Romance  or  the  Moors.  Henry  Holt 
Cox,  Popular  Romances  or  the  Middle  Ages. 

Henry  Holt 

Celicre.  Startling  Fxplolu  or  Dr.  Qules.  Harpers 

Clifford,  Mrs.  Keith's  Crime.  Harper* 

Coppee,  Ten  Tales.  Harpers 

Curtis,  Prue  and  I.  Harjiers 

Cable,  Old  Creole  Days.         .  Scribners 

Crane,  The  Red  Badge  or  Courage.  Appleton 

De  Stain,  Corlnnc.  CroweU 

Dickens,  David  Copttcrfleld.  Rand.  McNallv 

Dickens,  Tale  or  Two  Cities.  Rand,  McNally 

Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers.  Rand,  McNally 

Dickens,  Old  Curiosity  Shop.  ('nates 

Dumas,  Three  Musketeers.  Caldwell 

Dumas,  Twentv  Years  After.  Caldwell 

Dumas,  Count  of  Monte  Cristo.  2v.  Caldwell 

Doyle,  M  trail  Clarke.  Rand,  McNally 

Doyle,  The  White  Comjiany.  Crowell 

De'Foe,  Robinson  Crusoe.  Rand,  McNally 

Dumas,  Vicomte  De  Bragelonne.  Caldwell 

Dumas,  Louise  de  la  Value  re.  Caldwell 

I  mums.  The  Man  with  the  Iron  Mask.  Caldwell 
Deland,  John  Ward,  Preacher.           Houghton,  Mifflin 

Dauriet,  The  Apostate.  Appleton 

Daudet,  Port  Tarascon.  Harpers 

De  Kay  The  Vision  or  Nimrod.  Appleton 

De  Kay.  The  Vision  or  Esther  Appleton 

Doyle,  The  Refugees.  Harpers 

Du  Maurier,  Pout  Ibbetaon.  Harpers 

Du  Maurier,  Trilby.  Harpers 
Didier,  Would  Any  Man  ?              Williams  &  Wllkina 

Daudet,  Sappho  ;  Parisian  Manners.  Macmillan 

Daudet,  Tartarln  on  the  Alps.  Macmillan 

Daudet,  The  Nabob.  2v.  Little,  Brown 

De  Berville,  The  Chevalier.  Scribners 

Ebeu,  An  Egyptian  Princess.  Caldwell 
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Ebers,  Carda 
Eckstein,  A  Monk'  of 
Eliot,  Adam  Bode. 
Eliot,  Middlemarch. 
Biota  Mill  on  the  Floss. 
Eliot,  Romola. 
Fothergill,  The  First  Violin. 
Fielding,  Tom  Jones. 


Caldwell 
Little,  llrowu 
Rand,  McNallv 
Hand,  McNally 
Hand,  McNally 
1,  McNally 
Caldwell 
Caldwell 


Scribners 
Dodd.  Mead 
Little,  Brown 
Rand,  McNally 
Itand,  McNallv 

CUdwaO 


Fawcett,  The  Honw  at  Highbridge.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
Fawcett,  Tinkling  Cymbals.  Houghton,  Mifflin 

Fenelon,  Adventures  of  Telcmmc" 
Franzoa,  For  the  Bight. 
Fonqne,  Undine. 
Oaskell,  Cranford. 
GrUn.  The  Last  Night. 
Gautler,  A  Winter  in  Russia. 
Quarter,  Constantinople. 
Gautler,  Chanson  de  Roland. 
Green,  That  Affair  Next  Door. 
Galdos,  l>ona  Perfect*  :  a  Story 
Goethe,  Select  Works.   Vols.  6,  7,  «,  9. 
Goldsmith,  The  Vicar  of  W;  ' 
Hugo,  Leg  MU.'-rables.  2v 
Hugo,  Toilers  of  the  Sea. 
Hugo,  Notre  Damo  de  Paris. 


,ri*ers 
Macmillan 
Putnams 
Houghton,  Mifflin 
Henry  Holt 
Henry  Holt 
Holt 


Harpers 
Macmillan 

Cassell 
Caldwell 
Crowell 
Crowell 


Hardv,  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd.  Rand,  McNally 
Hnbn'ei,  The  School  for  Saints.  Stokes 
Hawthorne,  House  of  the  Seven  Gables. 

Rand,  McNallv 

Hawthorne,  The  Scarlet  Letter.  Rand,  McNally 

Halevy,  Abbe  Constantln.  Rand,  McNally 

Holme*.  Elsie  Venner.  noughton,  Mifflin 

Howells,  A  Foregone  Conclusion.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
Howells,  The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
Howells,  A  Modern  Instance.  Houghton,  Mifflin 

Haggard,  King  Solomon's  Mines.  Cassell 
Hagcard,  Cleopatra.  Longmans 
Haggard,  She.  Longmans 
Heyse,  Tho  Children  of  tho  World.  Hrnry  Holt 

Hope,  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda.  Henry  Holt 

Hope,  Rupert  of  Hcntzau.  Henry  Holt 

Howells,  A  Hazard  of  New  Fortunes.  2v.  Harpers 
Howells,  Tho  (jualitv  of  Mercy.  Harpers 
Harland,  Some  Colonial  Homesteads.  Putnam* 
Harraden.  Ships  that  l"ass  in  tho  Night.  Putnam* 
Hardy,  Tens  of  the  D'l'rliervillea.  Harpers 
nardv,  The  Woo<llanders.  Harpers 
Hauff,  The  Caravan,  the  Sheik,  etc.  Macmillan 
Helne^Travcl  l'lctures  (Storr).  Macmillan 
Hale,  The  Man  Without  a  Country.  Little,  Brown 

Harris,  Evening  Tales.  Scribners 
Holland,  The  Ray  Rath.  Scribners 
Holland,  Arthur  Bonnicastle.  8cribners 
Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford.  Rand,  McNallv 

Hughes,  Tom  Brown's  School  Days.  Rand,  McNallv 
Irving,  Alhambra.  Rand,  McNallv 

Irving,  The  Sketch  Book.  Rand,  McNallv 

Irving,  Tales  of  a  Traveler.  Crowell 
Irving,  Old  Christmas.  Macmillan 
Ingraham,  Prince  of  the  House  of  David. 

Rand.  McNally 

James,  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady.  Houghton,  Mifflin 

James,  Roderick  Hudson.  Houghton,  Mifflin 

Jackson,  Rarnona.  Little,  Brown 

James,  Daisy  Miller.  Harpers 
Jokal,  The  Green  Book.  Harpers 
Jokai,  Eyes  Like  the  Sea.  Putnatns 
James,  The  Bostonians.  Macmillan 
Jokal,  Tho  Nameless  Castle.  Douhlcday  A  McCluro 
Jacobs,  History  of  Reynard  the  Fox.  Macmillan 
Kompert,  Christian  and  l,eab.  Macmillan 
Kipling, Light  that  Failed.  Rand,  McNallv 

Kipling,  Soldiers  Three.  Rand,  McNallv 

Kipling,  l'lain  Tales  from  the  Hills.  Rand,  McNally 
Kingsley,  Hvpatla.  Rand,  McNally 

Kingsle'v,  Westward,  Ho  1  Rand,  M?Nallv 

King,  The  White  Hills.  Dana  Kstes 

Kipling,  Tho  Day's  Work.  Doubleday  A  Met'luro 

Kinelake,  Eothen.  Scribners 
Le  Hare,  Gil  Bias.  Caldwell 
Longfellow,  Complete  Prose  Works.  2v. 

Houghton,  Mifflin 

Lyall,  Hope  tho  nermit.  Ixwgmans 
Lyall,  Doreen  .  the  Story  of  a  Singer.  Longmans 
La  Farge,  An  Artist's  Letters  from  Japan.  Century 
Lagerlof ,  The  Story  or  Gttsta  Berllng.  Little,  Brown 
Lever,  Charles  O'Malley.  Rand,  McNally 

LaQuintana,  TheCid  Campeador.  Longmans 
Laboulaye,  Abdallah.  Scribners 
Lang,  Arabian  Nlghta.  Longmans 


Meredith,  The  Egoist. 
Maclaren,  Beside  the  I 
Merlmee,  Carmen. 
Meredith,  Diana  of  the  Crossways. 
Muloch,  John  Halifax,  Gentleman. 
Mnhlliach,  Frederick  the  Great  and  his  Court 
Mitchell,  Hugh  Wynne,  Free  Quaker.  Century 
Mitchell,  The  Adventures  of  Francois.  Century 
Morris.  The  Story  of  the  Glittering  Plain. 

Little 

Muloch,  A  Life  for  a  Life. 
Maartens,  God's  Fool. 
Moricr,  Adventures  of  Hajjl  Baba  of 


Manzoni,  The  Betrothed. 
Marco  Polo,  Travels.  (MarstenA 
Maundev  llle,  The  Marvellous  Adventures  of 
Morell.  Tales  of  the  Genii. 
M  it  ford.  Our  Village. 
Mitchell,  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor. 
Mitchell,  Dream  Life. 
Morris,  Old  French  Romances. 
Oliphant,  The  Makers  of  Florence. 
Oliphant,  The  Makers  of  Venice. 
Bickering,  Margot. 
Porter,  Scottish  Chiefs. 
Peacock,  Maid  Marion,  and  Crochet 
Peronne,  The  Veil  of  Liberty. 
Page,  In  Old  Virginia. 
Page,  Red  Rock. 
Richardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe. 
Rousseau,  Confessions.  4v. 
Rcade,  It's  Never  too  Late  to  Mend. 
Rcade,  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 
Roche,  The  Children  of  the  Abbey. 
Rostand,  Cvrano  de  Bergerae. 
Rousselet,  A  Tale  of  the  Indian  Mutiny 
Rcade,  Put  Yourself  in  his  Place. 
Sand,  Francois  the  Watf. 
Sand,  The  Devil's  Pool. 
Sand,  Fadette. 
Sand,  The  Master  Mosaic 
Sand ,  Consuelo.  2v. 
Sue.  Mysteries  of  Paris.  2v. 
Sue,  The  Wandering  Jew.  2v. 
Stowe,  I'ncle  Tom's  Cabin. 
Scott,  The  Antiquary. 
Scott,  Ivanhoe. 
Scott,  Kenllworth. 
Scott,  Heart  of  Midlothian. 


i.  Brown 
Harpers 
Appleton 

n. 

Macmillan 
Macmillan 
Macmillan 
Macmillan 


Scott,  Fair  Maid  of  Perth. 
Scott,  Poems. 
Stevenson,  Kidnapped. 
Stevenson,  Master  of  Ballantrae. 
Stevenson.  Treasure  Island. 
Sand,  Mauprat. 
Hand,  Nanon. 

Schrelner,  The  Story  of  an  African 


Caldwell 
Caldwell 
Putnams 
Appleton 
Macmillan 
Macmillan 
Scribners 
Scribners 
Ron Hedge 
Lipplncott 
Rand,  SfcNally 
Crowell 
McNally 
Cassell 
Scribners 
Scribners 
Little,  Brown 
Little.  Brown 
Little,  Brown 
Little,  Brown 
Caldwell 
Caldwell 
Caldwell 
Crowell 
Rand,  McNallv 
Hand,  McNally 
Rand,  McNally 
Itand,  McNally 
Ran.l,  McNally 
Rand,  McNally 
Rand,  McNally 
Rami,  McNallv 
Ran.l.  McNally 
Little,  Brown 
Little,  Brown 
Farm. 

Little,  Brown 
Little,  Brown 
Longmans 
I/ongmans 
Little,  Brown 
Little,  Brown 
Little,  Brown 
Appleton 
Appleton 
Appleton 
Macmillan 
Macmillan 
Macmillan 
Scribners 
Macmillan 


Schrelner,  Dreams. 
Sterne,  The  Sentimental  Journey. 
Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy. 
Slenkiewicz,  Quo  Va.lls. 
Slenkiewicz,  With  Fire  and  Sword. 
Slenkiewicz,  The  Deluge.  2v 
Santino,  Plcciola. 
Saint-Pierre.  Paul  and  Virginia. 
Souvestre,  An  Attic  Philosopher  In  Paris. 
Strachev.  HortO  do  Arthur. 
Smith.  Greek  Romances. 
Shorthouse,  John  Inglesant. 
Stepniak,  King  Stork  and  King  Log.  2v. 
Steel.  Tales  of  the  Punjab. 

Sheridan,  The  School  for  Scandal  and  the  Rivals, 

Macmillan 

Saintslmr>  ,  Marmonti  I's  Moral  Talcs.  Macmillan 
Swan,  (Sesta  Komannmm.  Macmillan 
Stevenson,  Tho  Black  Arrow.  Scribners 
Stevenson,  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyds.  Scribners 
Stevenson,  St.  Ives.  Scribners 
Stimson,  King  Noanett.  Scribners 
Mimson,  Ouerndale.  Scribners 
I  StfM-kton.  Rudder  Grange.  Scribners 
I  Trollope,  The  Warden.  Dodd,  Mead 

Trollope,  Barehestcr  Towers.  2v.  Dodd,  Mead 

Trollope,  Framley  Parsonage.  Jv.  Dodd,  Mead 

j  Tolstoi,  Anna  Karenina.  Crowell 
I  ToUtol,  War  and  Peace.  2v.  Crowell 
I  Theuriet,  Rustic  Llfo  in  France.  Crowell 
Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair.  Caldwell 
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Caldwell 
Caldwell 
Dana  Kates 
I  utnams 
Macmillan 


r  Esmond. 
Thackeray,  The  Newcomei. 
Thackeray,  The  Virginians.  Sr. 
Thac  ke ray .Pendennis . 
Turgenev,  Rudin. 
Tugenev,  l  ■  n miu  Tale*. 
Valdes,  The  Marquis  of  Venal  to. 
Voltaire.  Zadig« 
Voltaire.Tales. 
Verne,  Michael  1 
Ware,  Zenobla, 
Ware,  Aurelian. 
Weyman,  The  Castle  Inn. 
Wevman.  Under  the  Red  Robe. 
Wallace,  Ben  Hur. 
Ward,  Robert  Elsmere. 
Ward.  Helbeck  of  Bannlsdale.  2v. 
Zangwlll.  Dreamers  of  the  Ghetto. 
Zola,  Paris.  2v. 

£angwtll,  Children  of  the  Ghetto. 
Zola,  Rome.  2v. 

Classics,  Poetry,  and  Drama. 

2v. 


Crowell 
Routledge 
Macmillan 
Scrlbners 
Caldwell 
Dana  Estes 
Longmans 
Longmans 
Harpers 
Macmillan 
Macmillan 
Harpers 
Macmillan 
Macmillan 

IB 


AJdrlch,  Poetical  .Works. 
Arnold,  Poems. 

iEschylus,  Dramas  (tr.  Swanwlck). 
iEschylus,  Trage<lies  (tr.  Buckley). 
Alger,  The  Poetry  of  the  Orient. 
Arnold,  Collected  Poems.  2v. 
Ariosto,  Orlando  Furioso.  2v. 
Alflcrl,  Tragedies.  2v. 
Aristophanes,  Comedies. 
Aristotle,  The  Poetics. 
Arnold,  The  Light  of  Asia. 
Bulwer-Lytton,  Richelieu  :  a  Drama. 
Bryant,  Complete  Poetical  Works. 
Browning,  Poetical  and  Dramatic  Works 


Houghton,  Mifllin 
Crowell 
Macmillan 
Macmillan 
Little,  Browu 
Little,  Brown 
Macmillan 
Macmillan 
Routledge 
Macmillan 
Scrlbners 
Dodd,  Mead 
Stokes 

6v. 


2v. 


Bryant,  Homer's  Iliad. 
Bryant,  Homer's  Odyssey. 
Browning,  Mrs.,  Poetical  Works. 
Burns,  Complete  Works. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Best  Plays. 
Cicero,  the  Academics  (tr.  Reid). 
Cicero,  Mature  of  the  Gods. 
Cicero,  Officers,  Old  Age,  etc. 
Cicero,  Orations.  4v. 

Chaucer,  Canterbury  Tales   (PolLard).  2v. 

"  i  Discovery  of  India 


Houghton,  Mifllin 
Houghton,  Milllin 
Houghton,  Mifflin 
Crowell 
Macmillan 
Scrlbners 
Macmillan 
Macmillan 
Macmillan 
Macmillan 
Macmillan 


2v. 


Macmillan 
Macmillan 
Macmillan 
Crowell 
Harpers 
Caasell 
Cassell 

OmwU 

Macmillan 


Coleridge.  Poetical 
Cowper,  Poetical  w 
Dry  den,  I'oems. 
Dryden,  Works  in  Verse 
Dore,  Dante's  Inferno. 
Dore,  Dante's  legatory  and 
Dore,  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
Do  Vere,  Select  Poems. 

Dutt,  Ancient  Ballads  and  Legends  of  Hindustan 

8cribners 

Demosthenes,  Orations.  Sr.  Macmillan 
Firdusl,  Tho  Epic  of  Kings.  nenry  Holt 

Goldsmith,  Comedies.  Stokes 
Goethe,  Faust  (tr.  Taylor).  Houghton,  Mifllin 

Goldsmith  and  Gray,  Poems.  Houghton,  Mifllin 

Gladstone,  Odes  of  Horace.  Scrlbners 
Holmes,  Complete  Poetical  Works.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
Homer,  Iliad  and  Odyssey  (tr.  Pope).  2v.  Crowell 


Howells,  Modern  Italian  T*oets. 
Heslod,  Calliinachns,  Theognls. 
Hugo,  Dramatic  Works. 
Hangood,  Epic  Songs  of  Russia. 
Holland,  Bltter-Swcet. 
Heine,  l'ocmg  and  Ballads. 
Hood,  Works  in  Prose  and  Verse. 
Ibsen,  Prose  Dramas,   vols.  1,  4,  and  6. 
Jackson,  Complete  Poems. 
Juvenal,  Thirteen  Satires  (Mayor).  2v. 
Keats,  Poetical  Works. 
Khayvam,  Rubaiyat. 
Longfellow,  Complete  Poetical  Works. 


Lowell,  Poetical  Wcrks. 
Lessinc  Nathan  tho  Wise. 
Leasing,  Dramatic  Works.  Sr. 
Lucan,  The  l'harsalia  (Conway). 
Lucian,  Dialogues  of  the  Gods. 


Harpers 
Macmillan 
Macmillan 
Scrlbners 
Scrlbners 
Scrlbners 
8c  ribners 
Scrlbners 
Little,  Brown 
Macmillan 
Crowell 
Page 
Honghton 
of  Dante.  3v. 

Houghton. 
Houghton 
Henry  Holt 
Macmillan 
Macmillan 
Macmillan 


Lettsom,  The  Fall  of  the  Klebslung*.  Serfbners 

Macdonald,  1  oems.  Dutton 
Milton,  Complete  Poetical  Works.  2r.  Crowell 
Morris,  Defence  of  Guenevere.  Little,  Brown 

Morris,  The  /Kneids  of  Virgil.  Little,  Brown 

Morris,  The  Story  or  Sigurd  the  Volsung.  Little,  Brown 
Molifre,  Dramatic  Works.  3v.  Macmillan 
Milton,  Areopagitica.  Clarendon  Press 

Moore,  Prose  and  Verae  (Shepard).  8c ribners 

Marlowe,  Dramatic  Works.  Scrlbners 
Norton,  Dante's  New  Life.  Houghton 
<  iman.  The  Great  Indian  Epics.  Macmillan 
Ossian,  Poems  (MacPherson).  Macmillan 
Ovid,  Works.  3v. 
Poe,  Complete  Works.  6v. 

l'ope,  Complete  Poetical  Works.  2v.  Cro 
Pliny,  t  i  tters  (Melmoth).  Macm 
Petrarch,  Sonnets,  Triumphs,  and  Other  Poems. 

Macmillan 

Pindar^  Works.  Macmillan 
Quintlllan,  Institutes  of  Oratory.  2v.  Macmillan 
Riley,  Poetical  and  Dramatic  Works.  4v.  Scrlbners 
Kosettl,  Dante  and  His  Circle.  Little,  Brown 

Racine,  Dramatic  Works.  2v.  Macmillan 
8hakcs|K-are,  Complete  Works.  Houghton 
Shelley, Complete  Poetical  Works.  2v.  Crowell 
Ste.iman,  Victorian  Poets.  Scribnera 
Swinburne,  Poems.  Crowell 
Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  and  School  for  Scandal. 

Macmillan 

Schiller,  Dramatic  Works  and  Poems.  4v.  Macmillan 
Sophocles,  G2dii>us  Tyrannus  (Jebb).  Macmillan 
Sophocles,  Antigone  (.lebb). 
Sophocles,  Electra  (Jebb). 
Sallust,  The  Conspiracy  of  Catiline  (Pollard). 

Macmillan 

Sidney,  Arcadia.  Scrlbners 
Tennyson,  Complete  Poetical  Works.  2v.  Crowell 
Tavlor,  Poet  leaf  Works.  Houghton 
Taiwo,  Poetical  Works.  Maeniillan 
Tegner,  Frithiors  Saga.  Henry  Holt 

Thomson,  The  Seasons,  and  Castle  of  Indolence. 

Clarendon  Press 

Wordsworth,  Complete  Poetical  Works.  2v.  Crowell 
Whittier,  Poetical  Vorks. 

Essays  and  Criticisms. 


Arnold,  Essays  and  Criticism. 
Adler,  Creed  and  Deed. 
Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning. 
Bacon,  The  Essays. 
Bacon,  Novum  Organum. 
Blacklo,  Four  Phases  of  Morals, 
lilac  kie,  Natural  History 
Browne,  Religio  Medici. 
Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 
Burke,  Work*.  Vol.1. 
Choate,  Addresses  and  Orations. 
Channlng,  Self  Culture. 
Carlyle,  Sartor  Resartus. 
Carlyle,  Heroes  and  Hero  W< 
Carlyle,  Past  and  Present 
Carlyle.CritlcalandJ— 
Clarke,  Self  Culture. 
Chesterfield,  Worldly  Wisdom  Hill  i. 
Coleridge,  Age  to  Reflection. 
Coleridge,  Table  Talk. 
I>e  Quincey,  Complete  Works.  6v. 
Everett,  Poetry,  Comedy,  and  Duty. 
Emerson,  Works.  Vols.  2,  3, 4,  6,  7,  and  9. 

Houghton,  Mifflin 

Eliot,  American  Contributions  to  Civilization.  Century 
Eplctetus,  Discourses,  Encheiridion,  etc.  2r. 

Little,  Brown 

Fluke,  The  Unseen  World  and  Other  Essays.  Houghton 
Franc kr.  Social  Forces  in  German  Literature. 

Henry  Holt 

Fronde,  Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects.  Scribners 


Macmillan 
Putnams 
Clarendon  Press 
Longmans 
Clarendon  Press 
Scribners 
Scrlbners 
Scribners 
Scribners 
Macmillan 
Little,  Brown 
Crowell 
Stokes 
Stokes 
Routledge 
2v.  Houghton 


Houghton 
Clarendon  Press 
Macmillan 
Macmillan 
Houghton 
Houghton 


Haweis,  Music  and  Morals. 
Hodgson,  Time  and  Space. 
Hazlltt,  the  Spirit  of  the  Age. 
Hamerton,  The  IntellectuaTLife. 
Hamerton,  Human  Intercourse. 

ttof  Hapi 


Scribners 
Putnams 
Putnams 
Little,  Brown 
Little,  Brown 
Little,  Brown 
Table. 

Houghton 

Tshle. 
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Hunt,  Table  Talk. 
Higgiusou,  Atlantic  Essays 
Hlgginson,  The  Procession  o 
Higginson,  Outdoor  Papers 


Jessopp,  Arcady :  For  Bettor, 
Jarae*.  The  W1U  to  Believe. 
Jerrold,  Tbe  Barber's  Chair. 
King,  8ut>Btance  an<l  Show. 
Le  (JaUlennejr  I  Were  God. 

iier,  Tabic  Talk, 
inl,  Essavs. 
Massey,  The  Katural  Genesis. 
Macaiilav,  Complete  Essays.  3v. 
Morris,  Hopes  and  Fears  lor  Art 


I  Of 

Longinus,  On  the  Sublime. 
Luthe 


rascal,  Thoughts.  Letters  and  Opuscules. 
Pascal,  Provincial  Letters. 


Scribners 
I*utnatus 
Putnam* 
Putnains 
Space. 

Putnnins 
Putnam* 
Putnam* 
Scribners 
Houghton 
Crowell 
Appletou 
Macmillan 
Macmillan 
Macniillan 
Williams  &  North  gate. 

Armstrong 
Little,  Brown 


Houghton 
Houghton 

Phillips,  Speeches,  Lectures,  and  Letters.  2r. 

Leo  Jt  Shepard 

Palmer,  The  Glory  of  the  Imperfect.  Crowell 
Palmer,  Self  Cultivation  in  English.  Crowell 
l"ator,  Marius,  the  Epicurean.  Macmillan 
Smiles,  Self  Help.  Harper* 
Schiller,  Essays.  Macmillan 
Smith,  Selections.  Putnam* 
Salnte-Beuve,  English  Portrait*.  Henry  Holt 

Selden,  The  Table  Talk.  Clarendon  Press 

8 wirt.  Selections  (Craik).  2v.  Clarendon  Press 

Smith,  Ones*  a  t  the  Kiddle  of  Existence.  Macmillan 
Thoreau,  Walden.  Houghton 
Taylor,  I»i  versions  of  the  Echo  Clnb.  Put  nam* 

Van  Dyke,  Little  Rivers ;  A  Book  of  Essays.  8crlbners 

Philosophy  and  ./Esthetics. 

j  On  Uoiversals  (tr.  Bering).  Leamington 
1.  A  Study  of  Denth.  Harpers 
Abbott,  Scientific  Theism.  Little,  Brown 

Allen,  Evolution  of  the  Idea  of  God.  Henry  Holt 

Aristotle,  Metaphysics  (tr.  McMahonV  Macmillan 
Aristotle,  Nlcbomachian  Ethic*  (tr.  Peters).  Scribners 
Aristotle,  Organon.  2v.  Macmillan 
Baldwin,  Interpretations  in  Mental  Development. 

Macmillan 

Baldwin,  Dictionary  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology. 

Macniillan 

Berkeley,  Philosophical  Works.  3v.  Macmillan 
Boethius,  Consolations  of  Philosophy.  Macmillan 
Bradley,  Appearance  and  Iteality.  '  Macmillan 
"Istoryof  .Esthetics.  Macmillan 
on  Intuitive  Morals. 


 i  &  Northgato 

Clifford,  lectures  and  Essav*.  Macmillan 
" ,  Seeing  and  Thinking.  Macmillan 
-  Beautiful,  and  the  Good. 

Macmillan 

Descartes,  Method  and  Meditations.  Scribners 
Erdmann,  History  of  Philosophy.  3v.  Scribners 
Everett,  Ethics  for  Voting  People.  Ginn 
Fichte,  Doctrine  of  Religion  (tr.  Smith).  Amsterdam 
Frothlngbam,  Transcendentalism  in  New  England. 

Putnam* 

Falckenberg,  History  of  Modern  Philosophy. 

Henry  nolt 

Fiske,  Outlines  of  Cosmic  Philosophy.  2v.  Houghton 
Fichto,  Science  of  Knowledge  (tr.  Smith).  Scribners 
Fichte,  Science  of  Rights,  (tr  Smith).  Scribners 
Oilman,  Conduct  as  a  Fine  Art.  Houghton 
Green,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics.  Clarendon  Press 

nyde,  Practical  Ethics.  Henry  Holt 

Hyde,  Practical  Idealism.  Macmillan 
Hegel,  Philosophy  of  Right  (tr.  I>yde).  Macmillan 
Hegel,  Logic  (tr.  Wallace).  2v.  Clarendon  Press 

Hegel,  Philosophy  of  Mind  (tr.  Wallace). 

Clarendon  Press 

Hume,  Treatise  of  Human  Nature.  Clarendon  Press 
Hume,  Enquiry  Concerning  Human  Understanding. 

Clarendon  Press 

Hegel,  Philosophy  of  Religion.  3v.  Scribners 
Ja&es,  l*rlnclples  of  Psychology.  2v.  Henry  Holt 

Jevons,  Studies  In  Deductive  Logic.  Mac  millan 

Jevons/Tbe  Principles  of  Science.  Macmillan 
Janet,  Final  Causes.  Scribners 
Janet,  The  Theory  of  Morals.  Scribners 
Kant,  Principle*  of  Politics.  ,  Amsterdam 

Kant,  Philosophy  of  Law.  Scribners 
KjUit.MeUphj^lc s  of  Ethics.  ! 


Kant,  The  Critique  of  Judgment  (tr.  B*rnard^^ 

Kant,  Prolegomena  to  Philosophy  (tr.  Bax). 

Macmillan 

Lessing,  Education  of  the  Human  Rice.  Amsterdam 
Lotzc,  Mleroeosnios.  2v.  Scribners 
leopard  I,  Ks*avs  and  Dialogues.  Amsterdam 
Lewis,  Biographical  History  of  Philosophy.  Appletou 
I,e  Bon,  The  Crowd.  Macmillan 
Locke,  An  Essay  Concerning  Human  Understanding. 

Clarendon  Press 

Lotzc,  Logic  (tr.  Bosanqnet).  2v.  Clarendon  Press 

Lotze,  Metaphysics  (tr.  Bosanquet).  2v. 

Clarendon  Press 

Ladd,  A  Theory  of  Realltv.  Scribners 
ladd,  Physiological  Psychology.  Scribner* 
Maudslev,  Body  and  Will.  Appleton 
Mill,  A  System  of  Logic.  Longmans 
Mill.  Utilitarianism.  Longmans 
Mackenzie,  Introduction  to  Social  Philosophy. 

Macmillan 

Marshall,  Pain,  Pleasure,  and  .Esthetics.  Macmillan 
J  Mercler,  Tho  Nervous  System  and  tbe  Mind.  Macmillan 
Martincau,  Types  of  Ethical  Theory.  Clarendon  Press 
Mivart,  On  Truth :  a  Systematic  Inquiry.  Benztger 
Nordau,  Defeneration.  Appleton 
Nash,  C.enesis  of  the  Social  Conscience.  Macmillan 
Nitti,  Catholic  Socialism.  Macmillan 
Powell,  Our  Heredity  from  God.  Appleton 
Prever,  Mental  Development  in  the  Child.  Appleton 
Paulsen,  Introduction  to  Philosophy.  Henry  Holt 

Paulsen,  Ethics  (tr.  Thllly).  Scribners 
"  Physlcns,"  Theism.  Amsterdam 
Royce,  The  Spiritof  Modern  Philosophy.  Houghton 
Royce.  The  Religious  Aspect  of  Philosophy.  Houghton 
Roseukrantz,  Philosophy  of  Education.  Appleton 
Itovce.  8tudles  of  Good  and  BvtL  Appleton 
Keinlall,  Marcus  Aurelius  to  Himself.  Macmillan 
Santavana,  The  Sense  of  Beauty.  Scribners 
Sidis.'The  Psychology  of  Suggestion.  Appleton 
Spencer,  First  Principles.  Appleton 
Spencer,  Principles  of  Biology.  2v.  Appleton 
Spencer,  Principles  of  Sociology.  3v.  Appleton 
Spencer,  Principles  of  Ethics.  2v.  Appleton 
Spencer,  Education.  Appleton 
Spencer,  Philosophy  of  Style.  Appleton 
Stirling,  Tho  Secret  of  Hegel.  Putnam* 
Spinoza,  The  Philosophy  of.  nenry  Holt 

Spinoza.  Chief  Works.  2v.  Macmillan 
Smith,  Theory  of  the  Moral  Sentiment*.  Macmillan 
Slgwart,  Logic.  2v.  Macmillan 
Schoi>cnhauer,  The  World  as  Will  and  Idea.  Sv. 

Scribners 

Schopenhauer,  On  Human  Nature.  Scribner* 
Taylor,  Ancient  Ideals.  2v.  Putnanis 
UeWrwcg,  History  of  Philosophy.  2v.  Scribners 
Venn.  The  Logic  of  Chance.  Macmillan 
Voltaire,  Philosophical  Dictionary.  2v.  Truelove 
Von  Hartman,  Tho  Philosophy  of  the  Uncon- 
scious. 2v.  Scribner* 
Wundt,  Human  nnd  Animal  Psychology.  Macmillan 
Wundt ,  Tho  Facts  of  the  Moral  Life.  Macmillan 
Wundt,  Ethical  Systems.  Macmillan 
Wlndelbrand,  History  of  Philosophy. 


Science  and  Travels. 

Audubon,  His  Journals.  2v.  Scribner* 
Allen,  Physiological  Aesthetics.  Appleton 
Amicis,  Constantinople.  Harpers 
Amicls,  Morocco :  Its  People  and  Places.  Harpers 
Agasslz,  Geological  Sketches.  2v.  Houghton 
Agasslz,  Methods  or  Study  in  Natural  History. 

Houghton 

Argyle,  Organic  Evolution  Cross  Examined. 

Henry  Holt 

j  Bastian,  The  Brain  as  an  Organ  of  Mind.  Appleton 
I  Barker,  Physics.  Henry  Holt 

'  Berdoe,  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Healing  Art. 

Amsterdam 

;  Cajorl.  The  nistory  of  Mathematics.  Macmillan 
Chrystal,  Algebra.  2v.  Macmillan 
Carj>eiiter,  The  Principles  of  Mental  Physiology. 

Appleton 

Clifford,  The  Common  Sense  of  the  Exact  Sciences. 

Appleton 

Clodd,  Pioneers  or  Evolution.  Appleton 
Croll,  Climate  and  Time.  Appleton 
Dana.  Text  Book  or  Mineralogy.  Appletoa 
Donaldson,  The  Growth  or  Brain.  Scribners 
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Darwin,  Descent  of  Man 
Darwin,  A  Naturalist's  " 


Ellin,  Man  and  Woman. 
Flnck,  Spain  and  Morocco. 
Foster,  Text  Rook  of  Physiology. 

T  a  Candle. 


Or. 


Appleton 
Worfci. 
Appleton 
Scribners 
Seribners 
Macmlllan 
Harpers 
Amsterdam 
Scribners 
Scribners 
Appleton 
Longman* 
Appleton  i 
Doubleday  and  Mci'lure  ! 

Mat  inillan 


Faraday,  Chemistry  or 
Friend,  Flowers  and  Fl 
(in  nunc  re,  Germanic  Origins. 
Ouyot,  The  Earth  and  Man. 
Gallon,  Hereditary  Genius. 
Gray,  Anatomy. 
Huxley.  Man's  Place  in  Nature. 
Holland,  The  Butterfly  Book. 
Hertwlg,  Einbrvologv  of  Man  and  Mammals 
Hertwlg,  The  Biological  Problems  of  To-day. 

Mactnillan 

Humboldt,  Cosmos.  5v.  Macmillan 

Haeckel,  The  History  of  Creation.  2v.  Appleton 

Haeckel,  The  Evolution  of  Man.   2v.  Appleton 

Huxley,  Physiography.  Macmlllan 

Huxlev,  Evolution  i.nd  Ethics.  Appleton 

Huxley,  Science  and  Christian  Tradition.  Appleton 

Jordan,  Footnote*  to  Evolution.  Appleton 

Jones,  Logarithmic  Tables.  Macmlllan 

Klngsley,  Natural  History'-  I>ana  Estcs 

Klngsley,  Health  and  Education.  Appleton 

Klngslcv.  Town  Geology.  Appleton 

Kelvin,  The  Constitution  of  Matter.  Macmlllan 

l.yell,  Principles  of  Geology.  2v.  Appleton 

Li>ckyer,  Dawn  of  Astronomy.  Caswell 
Le  Conte,  Evolution  and  Religious  Thought.  Appleton 

Lubbock,  Origin  of  Civilization.  Appleton 

Lubbock.  The  Beauties  of  Nature.  Macmillan 

Letourneau,  Evolution  of  Marriage.  Kcribners 

Manaceine,  Sleep:  a  Study.  Scribners 

Mason,  The  Origins  of  Invention.  Scrihner* 

Mosso,  Fear.  I/ongmans 
Mulr,  The  Alchemical  Essence  and  the  Chemical 

Element.  Longmans 

Martin.  The  llutnan  Body.  Henry  Holt 
Maxwell,  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  2v. 

Clarendon  Press 

Mever,  History  of  Chemistry.  Macmillan 

Maury,  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea.  Amsterdam 

Newton,  Principia  (tr.  Main).  Macmlllan 

Newcomb,  Popular  Astronomy.  Harpers 

Proctor,  Other  Worlds  Than  Ours.  Appleton 

Proctor.  Light  Science  for  leisure  Honrs.  Harpers 

Packard,  Textbook  of  Entomology.  Macmillan 

Quatrefagcs.  The  Natural  History  of  Man.  Appleton 

Quatrefages,  The  Human  S|>ecies.  Appleton 

Romanes,  Animal  Intelligence.  Amsterdam 

Kerlus,  The  Earth.  Harpers 

Kiliot,  Heredity.  Appleton 

Klbot,  Diseases  of  the  Memory.  Appleton 

Koemer,  Origins  of  the  English  People.  Appleton 

Romanes,  Mental  Evolution  in  Man.  Appleton 

Remsen.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Henry  Holt 

Stewart  and  Talt.  The  Unseen  Universe.  Macmillan 
Scientific  Series  (International),  Vols.  L  2,  3,4.  7, 
IB,  17.  21.  23,  31,  31.  38,  39,  40,  42,  44.  47,  60,  6->. 


Baldwin.  Modem  Political  1 
Hentham.Th 
BlackHone,  < 

Iloehm,  Capital  and  Interest, 
liuekalew,  Proportional  f 


65,  6G,  G 

Thudlcum,  A  Treatise  on  Wines. 
Tvnilall,  Forms  of  Water. 
Tyndall,  Heat  as  a  Mode  of  Motion. 
Tvndall,  On  Sound. 
Tyndall,  Fragments  of  Science.  2t. 
Tyndall,  Six  Lectures  ou  Light. 
Talt,  Dvnamlcs. 
Tylor,  Primitive  Culture.  2v. 
Verne,  The  Exploration  of  the  World. 
White,  Natural  History  of  Selbourne. 
Wurtz,  History  of  Chemical  Theory. 
Welsmann,  Kssavs  on  Heredity.  2v. 
Winchell,  Sketches  of  Creation. 
Williams,  Geological  Biology. 
Wnl  c,  The  Warfare  of  Science.  2v. 


Whewell,  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences. 


Appleton 
Mae  ni  11  lan 
Apple  urn 
Appleton 
Appleton 
Appleton 
Appleton 
Ma<  mlllan 
Henry  Holt 
Scribners 
Appleton 
Macmillan 
Clarendon  Press 
Harpers 
Henry  Holt 
A  p'pleton 


3v. 
2v. 


Political   Science,  Economics, 
Law. 


2v. 
Appleton 

And 


Adams,  The  Science  of  Finance.  Henry  Holt 

Ashley,  English  Economic  History"  snd  Theory.  2v. 

Put  nam  s 

Aristotle,  Politics  (tr.  Jowett).  2v.       Clarendon  Press 
ess,  Political  Science  and  Constitutional 
»w.  2r. 


Beaulieu,  The  Modern  State. 
Bagehot,  Physics  and  Politics. 
Bagehot,  The  English  Constitution. 


tion. 


Little,  Brown 
Amsterdam 

2v. 

Lippincott 
Macmlllan 
Phila 
Scribners 
Scribners 
Scribners 
Appleton 


Bcntluun,  Principles  of  Morals  and  Legislation. 

Bentham,  A  Fragment  on  Government. 

Bluntschli.Tlie  Theory  of  the  SUte. 
Burke,  Thoughts  on  the  Present  Discontents. 

Clarendon  1 

Burke,  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution. 

Clarendon  Press 

Cairnes,  Principles  of  Political  Eeonomv.  Harpers 
Curry',  Constitutional  Government  in  Spain.  Harpers 
Cosen,  Taxation:  its  Principles  and  Methods.  Putnams 
Crane  and  Moses,  Politics.  Putnams 
Coulanges,  Origin  of  Property  In  Land.  Ben  b  tiers 

Ciissa,  Introduction  to  Political  Economy.  Macmillan 
Dawson,  Hie  Federalist.  Scribners 
I>e  Toconevllle,  Democracy  in  America.  2v.  Century 
Dicey,  English  Constitutional  I.aw.  Macmillan 
D«  Lnveleve,  Primitive  lToperty.  Macmillan 
Dunbar,  History  and  Theory  of  Banking.  Putnams 
Dawson,  The  Unearned  Increment.  Scribners 
He.  I^iveleve,  Elements  of  Political  Economy.  Putnams 
De  Lavelcye,  Luxury.  Scribners 
Ely.  French  and  German  Socialism.  Harpers 
Fiskc,  Civil  Government  in  the  United  States. 

Ford,  Rise  and  Growth  of  American  Politics. 

Mac: 

Goodnow,  Comparative  Administrative  Law.  2v. 

Gneist,  History'  of  the  English 

George,  The  Science  of  Political 
George,  Pi  ogress  and  Poverty. 
<i  hidings,  Principles  of  Sociology. 
Gaius,  Roman  Law  (tr.  l  ie). 
Holland,  Elements  of  Juris) 
Holmes,  The  Common  Law. 
Dudley,  Economics. 
Hearn,  The  Aryan  Household. 
Hammond,  Political  Institutions  of  the 


2v. 
Putnams 
Doubleday 
Doubleday 
Macmlllan 
Clarendon  l*reaa 
Clarendon  Press 
Little,  Brown 
Put 
Lob 
G  reeks. 


Hadlev,  Roman  Law :  Its  History  and  Svstem. 

Appleton 

Hall,  International  Law.  Clarendon  r 

Hyslop,  Democracy  :  A  Study  in  Government. 


Johnston.  History  of  American  Politics. 
Justinian,  The  Institutes  (tr.  Sandars). 
Kent,  Commentaries  on  American  Law. 


Jenks,  Law  and  Politics  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Henry  Holt 
Henry  Holt 
Longman; 

4v. 

Little,  Brown 

Knox,  United  States  Notes. 

i—e.  Political  History  of  Europe. 
Ij»fargue,  The  Evolution  of  Projierty. 
Letourneau,  Property :  Its  Origin  and  Development. 

Scribners 

Lleber,  Civil  Liberty  and  Self  Government. 
I  Lincoln,  Political  Sj>eeches  and  Writings. 
'  Lleber,  Political  Ethics.  2v. 

Mulford,  The  Nation. 

Mavne.  Hindu  Law  and  Usage. 

Mill,  The  Subjugation  of  Women. 
.  Mill.  Principles  of  Political  Economy.  2v. 
'  Mill,  Representative  Government. 

Mulhall,  Industrie*  and  Wealth  of  Nations. 

Malthus,  The  Principle  of  Population. 

Munro,  The  Constitution  of  Canada. 

Macbiavelli,  The  Prince  (tr.  Thompson). 

Clarendon  Pi 

More,  Utopia.  Clarendon  Press 

Maine,  Ancient  Law.  Henry  Holt 

Maine,  Early  History  of  Institutions.  Henry  Holt 

Maine,  Popular  Government  Henry  Holt 

Mackenzie,  Introduction  to  Social  Philosophy. 

Macmillan 

I-lavfalr,  Subjects  of  Social  Welfare. 
Pollock  and  MalUand.  History  of  English  Law.  Jr. 


Scribners 
Longmans 
Scribners 


Lippincott 
Dodd,  Mead 
Lippincott 
Houghton 
Stevens 
Longmans 

Appleton 
Longmans 
Macmillan 

Scribners 
Macmillan 
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Paine.  The  Rights  of  Man.  Pntnama 
Puohta,  Science  of  Jurisprudence.  Scribners 
Pollock.  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Politics. 

Macmlllan 

Plt  hn,  An  Introduction  to  Public  Finance.  Macinillan 
Plato,  Thq  Republic  ( t  r.  Jowctt).  Clarendon  Press 

Plato.  The  Dialogues.  4v.  Scribners 
Rousseau,  The  Social  Contract.  Putnam* 
Richie,  The  Princ'.plesof  State  Interference.  Scribners 
Richie,  Natural  Rights.  M:icmillan 
Rae,  Contemiiorarv  Socialism.  Scribners 
Rjnnie,  Outline  of  the  English  Constitution.  Scribners 
Stoddard,  Al>rahain  Lincoln.  Ford* 
Shaw,  Municipal  Government  In  Or.  at  Britain. 

Centurv 

Shaw,  Municipal  Government  in  Continental  Europe. 

Century 

8tory,  Equitv  Jurisprudence.  Little,  Hrown 

Saniuelson,  The  History  of  Drink.  Amsterdam 
Story,  TheConllict  of  Laws.  Little,  Hrown 

Story,  Constitution  of  the  Cnited  States.  Harper* 
Shaw-Lefevre,  Agragrian  Tenures.  Cassell 
Shearmair,  Natural  Taxation.  Doubleday 
Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations.  2v.  Clarendon  Press 

Sohm,  Institutes  of  Roman  Law.  Clarendon  Press 

Stubba,  Constitutional  History  of  England.  3v. 

Clarendon  Press 

Stnbbs,  Select  Cbarters.  Clarendon  Press 

Himon,  Government  of  M.  Thiers.  2v.  Scrlbuers 
rhwing,  The  Family.  Little.  Hrown 

Turner, The  Germanic  Constitution.  Putnams 
Von  Hoist,  Constitutional  History  of  the  Cnited 

States.  Scri  liners 

Ward,  Dynamic  Sociology.  2v.  Appleton 
Wells,  Recent  Economic  Changes.  Appleton 
Wallace,  Land  Nationalization.  Scribners 
Wieser,  Natural  Value  Macmlllan 
Woolscy,  Political  Science.  2v.  Scribners 
Woolsey,  International  I.aw.  Scribners 
Woolsey,  Communism  and  Socialism.  Scribners 
Walker,  Political  Economy.  Henry  Holt 

Alphabets,  The  alphabets  of  different 
languages  contain  the  following  number  of  let- 
ters :  English,  20;  French,  23  ;  Italian,  20; 
Spanish,  27  ;  German,  20  ;  Sla\  onic,  27  ;  Rus- 
sian, 41  ;  Latin,  22  ;  Greek,  24  ;  Hebrew,  22  ; 
Arabic,  28;  Persian,  32;  Turk-  "*  33;  San- 
skrit, 50;  Chinese,  2H. 

Early  Literature.  The  first  Greek  writ- 
ers were  Homer  and  Ilesiod,  1000  B.  C,  Tyr- 
tajus  and  Archilochus,  700  B.  C.,and  Alcauis, 
Sappho,  and  Anacreon.  000.  The  first  Latin 
writers  were  Cluatua,  Ennius,  and  Terentius, 
200  B.  C.  The  first  British  writers.  Cildas, 
Nennius  and  Bedo,  500  and  000  A.  D.  The 
first  German  writers,  Eginhard,  Wallafrid,  and 
Rabanus,  800  A.  D.  The  first  French  writers, 
Fort,  Gregory,  and  Maralfe,  500  A.  D.  The 
first  Spanish,  Anian,  Fulgentius,  and  Martin, 
500  A.  D.  The  first  Polish,  Yaraslof  and  Nes- 
tor in  1000  A.  D.  The  first  Italian,  Gracian, 
Falcand  and  Campanus  in  1100  A.  D 

CHINESE  LITERATURE. 

The  antiquity  of  Chinese  literature  is  pro- 
portionate to  that  of  the  language,  and  its 
development  has  been  greatly  promoted  by 
the  early  invention  of  the  art  of  printing, 
which  has  been  known  in  China  for  at  least 
nine  hundred  years.  The  Chinese  language 
presents  a  remarkable  specimen  of  philological 
structure,  which  for  ingenuity  of  arrangement 
of  expression,  is  not  surpassed 


in  any  written  literature.    It  belongs  to  that 

class  of  idioms  which  are  called  monosyllabic 
Every  word  consists  of  only  one  syllable.  The 
roots  or  original  characters  of  the  Chinese  are 
only  211  in  number,  and  it  is  supposed  that  a 
minute  analysis  would  reduce  them  to  a  still 
smaller  amount.  Each  of  these  characters 
represents  one  word,  atid  each  word  an  idea. 
Their  various  combinations  form  the  whole 
language.  Taken  singly,  they  express  the 
principal  objects  or  ideas  that  are  suggested  in 
the  common  intercourse  of  life  ;  and  combined, 
according  to  obvious  analogies,  they  are  made 
to  comprehend  the  entire  field  of  thought. 
Thus  the  character,  which  originally  repre- 
sents the  word  44  hand,"  is  so  modified  and 
combined  with  others,  aR  to  denote  every  vari- 
ety of  manual  labor  and  occupation.  The 
Chinese  characters  are  written  from  top  to 
bottom,  aud  from  right  t  left.  The  lines  are 
not  horizontal,  but  perpendicular  and  parallel 
to  each  other.  Much  importance  is  attached 
by  the  Chinese  to  the  graphic  beauty  of  their 
written  characters,  which  in  picturesque  effect, 
it  must  Ihj  owned,  are  superior  to  most  forms 
of  alphabetic  symbols.  The  grammar  of  the 
language  is  very  limited.  The  nouns  and  verbs 
cannot  be  inflected,  and  hence  the  relation  of 
words  to  each  other  in  a  sentence  can  be  un- 
derstood only  from  the  context,  or  marked  by 
their  ]>ositioii. 

The  Chinese  literature  is  rich  in  works  in 
every  department  of  composition,  both  verse 
and  prose.  Their  scholars  are  fond  of  discus- 
sions in  moral  philosophy,  but  they  have  also 
numerous  books  of  history,  geography,  voy- 
ages, dramas,  romances,  tales,  and  fictions  of 
all  kinds.  The  labors  of  various  European 
travelers  and  students  have  given  us  specimens 
of  almost  every  description  of  Chinese  litera- 
ture. In  legislation,  we  have  a  translation  of 
the  Penal  Code  of  the  Empire  ;  in  politics  and 
morals,  the  sacred  books  of  Confucius,  and  his 
successor  Meng-Tsew  ;  in  philology  and  belles- 
lettres,  a  well-executed  dictionary  of  the  lan- 
guage;  several  translations  and  abstracts  of 
history  ;  and  selections  from  the  drama,  criti- 
cism, and  romance.  Among  the  most  success- 
i'ul  explorers  of  the  field  of  Chinese  literature, 
we  may  mention  Staunton,  Davis,  Morrison, 
Klaproth,  and  Remusat,  who  have  followed  up 
the  earlier  researches  of  the  Jesuits  at  Pekin, 
and  elucidated  a  subject  which  had  been  sup- 
posed to  be  inaccessible. 

Chinese  literature  suffered  a  similar  mis- 
fortune to  that  of  the  West  in  the  destruction 
of  the  Alexandrian  library  ;  for  their  Emperor, 
Chee-whang-tee,  ordered  all  writings  to  be 
destroyed,  that  everything  might  begin  anew 
from  bis  reign  ;  consequently  their  books  an  " 
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record  a  were  recovered  with  great  difficulty  by 


GREEK  LITERATURE. 

The  language  which  we  call  Greek  wan  not 
the  primitive  language  of  Greece,  for  that 
country  was  originally  inhabited  by  tribes 
whose  language  had  Income  extinct  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus.  With  regard  to  its  origin, 
there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  among  the 
learned,  although  it  evidently  forms  a  branch 
of  the  extensive  family  of  languages  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Indo-Germanic.  It  has 
existed  as  a  spoken  language  for  at  least  three 
thousand  years,  anil,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Arabic  and  the  English,  has  been  more  widely 
diffused  than  any  other  tongue.  Out  of  Greece, 
it  was  spoken  in  a  great  part  of  Asia  Minor,  of 
the  South  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  in  other 
regions  which  were  settled  by  Grecian  colonies. 
The  Greek  language  is  divided  into  four  lead- 
ing  dialects,  the  JEolic,  Ionic,  Doric,  and  Attic, 
beside  which  there  are  several  secondary  dia- 
lects. The  four  principal  dialects  may,  how- 
ever, bo  reduced  to  two,  the  Hellenic- Doric, 
and  the  Ionic-Attic,  the  latter  originally  spoken 
in  the  northern  part  of  PelojKmuesus  and 
Attica,  the  former  in  other  parts  of  Greece. 
In  each  of  these  dialects,  there  are  celebrated 
authors.  To  t lie  Ionic  dialect,  belong  in  part 
the  works  of  the  oldest  poets,  Homer,  Hesiod, 
Theognis;  of  some  prose  writers,  especially 
Herodotus  and  Hippocrates  ;  and  the  poems  of 
Pindar,  Theocritus,  liion,  and  Moschus.  The 
Doric  dialect  was  of  the  greatest  antiquity. 
We  have  few  remains  of  Doric  prose,  which 
consists  chiefly  of  mathematical  or  philo- 
sophical writings.  After  Athens  became  the 
center  of  literary  cultivation  in  Greece,  the 
works  of  vEschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides, 
Aristophanes,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Plato, 
(Morales,  Demosthenes,  and  Aristotle,  were 
regarded  as  standards  of  style,  and  made  the 
Attic  the  common  dialect  of  lite  rat  urc.  Poetry, 
except  dramatic,  was  not  written  in  Attic. 
Tho  peculiarities  of  Homer  were  imitated  by 
all  subsequent  poets  except  the  dramatists, 
and  even  they  assumed  the  Doric  to  a  certain 
degree  in  their  choruses,  for  the  sake  of  the 
solemnity  of  expression  which  belonged  to  the 
oldest  liturgies  of  the  Greeks.  According  to 
the  general  tradition,  Cadmus  the  Phoenician 
was  tho  first  who  introduced  the  alphabet  into 
Greece.  His  alphalwt  consisted  of  but  six- 
teen  letters ;  four  are  said  to  have  been  in- 
vented by  Palamedes  in  the  Trojan  war,  and 
four  more  by  Simonides  of  Ceos.  It  has  been 
maintained,  however,  by  some  persons,  that 
the  art  of  writing  was  practiced  by  the  Pe- 
lasgi  before  the  time  of  Cadmus.    On  the 


other  hand,  many  of  the  most  sagacious  critic a 

place  the  origin  of  writing  in  Greece  at  a  much 
later  period. 

The  origin  of  Greek  literature,  or  the  in- 
tellectual cultivation  of  the  Greeks,  by  written 
works,  dates  at  a  period  of  which  we  have 
few  historical  memorials.  The  first  period  oi 
Grecian  cultivation,  which  extends  to  eighty 
years  after  the  Trojan  war,  is  called  the  ante- 
Homeric  period,  and  is  destitute  of  any  liter- 
ary remains  properly  deserving  the  name.  Of 
the  poets  previous  to  Homer,  nothing  satisfac- 
tory is  known.  The  most  ancient  was  Olen, 
who  is  mentioned  by  Pausanias.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Linus,  Orpheus,  Musajus,  and  others, 
but  the  poems  which  are  circulated  under  their 
names  cannot  be  regarded  as  their  genuine 
productions.  It  was  in  the  Greek  colonies  of 
Asia  Minor  that  the  first  great  impulse  was 
given  to  the  development  of  literature ;  and 
among  them  we  find  the  earliest  authentic 
specimens  of  Greek  poetry  and  historical  com- 
position. Situated  on  the  borders  of  a  noble 
sea,  enjoying  a  climate  of  delicious  softness 
and  purity,  and  a  country  abounding  in  the 
most  nutritious  and  tempting  products  of  na- 
ture, ami  in  beautifulnatural  scenery,  these  colo- 
nies possessed  a  character  of  refined  voluptuous- 
ness which,  if  not  favorable  to  the  perform- 
ance of  great  deeds,  allured  the  dreamy  spirit 
to  poetical  contemplations,  and  was  manifested 
in  noble  creations  of  a  fancy  and  imagination 
unsurpassed  in  the  progress  of  civilization. 
Living  near  the  scene  of  the  Trojan  war, 
the  bards  devoted  their  first  poems  to  the 
celebration  of  Grecian  heroism.  With  them 
commenced  the  second  period  of  Greek  litera- 
ture,  which  we  call  the  Epic  age.  Of  these. 
Homer  alone  has  survived.  We  have  from 
him  the  two  great  poems,  the  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey, with  several  hymns  and  epigrams.  He 
gave  his  name  to  the  Ilomeridae,  an  Ionian 
school  of  minstrels,  who  preserved  the  old 
Homeric  and  epic  style,  and  who  are  probably 
the  authors  of  much  that  has  been  ascribed  to 
Homer  himself. 

Next  to  the  Homerida?,  come  the  Cyclio 
poets,  whose  works  embrace  the  whole  circle 
of  mythology  and  tradition,  describing  the 
origin  of  the  gods  and  of  the  world,  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  Heroic  times,  the  Argonautio 
expedition,  the  labors  of  Hercules  and  Theseus, 
the  principal  events  of  the  Theban  and  Trojan 
wars,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  Greeks  after  the 
fall  of  Troy.  A  transition  between  these  his- 
toric poets  and  tho  later  school  of  Ionian  min- 
strelsy is  formed  by  Hesiod,  who  conducted 
poetry  back  from  Asia  Minor  into  Greece.  Of 
the  sixteen  works  ascribed  to  him,  we  have  the 
Theogony,  the  Shield  of  Hercules,  and  Work* 
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and  Days,  the  last,  an  agricultural  poem, 
interspersed  with  moral  reflections  and  pruden- 
tial maxims. 

The  third  period  commences  with  the 
growth  of  lyric  poetry,  of  apologues  and  phi- 
losophy, with  which  history  gained  a  new 
development  and  a  higher  degree  of  certainty. 
Lyric  poetry  sprung  up  on  the  decline  of  the 
Epic  school,  and  was  much  cultivated  from  the 
beginning  of  the  epoch  of  the  Olympiads  (77Q 
B.  C.)  to  the  first  Persian  war.  The  poems  of 
this  period  are  considered  among  the  most 
valuable  productions  of  Grecian  literature. 
Many  of  them  resembled  the  epic,  and  con- 
tained the  subjects  of  heroic  song.  They 
were  sung  by  bands  of  youths  and  maidens, 
accompanied  by  instrumental  music.  Among 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  lyric  poets  were 
Archilochus  of  Paros,  the  inventor  of  the 
Iambus;  Tyrta?us,  Terpander,  and  Alcman, 
whose  martial  strains  enkindled  the  valor  of 
the  Spartans ;  Callimachus  of  Ephesus,  in- 
ventor of  the  elegaic  measure  ;  Simonides  and 
Anacreon  of  Ceos  ;  the  impassioned  Sappho  of 
Mitylene  ;  Stesichorus,  Hipponax,  and  Pindar. 
Many  didactic  poems,  fables,  and  proverbs 
were  written  during  this  period,  and  served  to 
prepare  the  way  for  prose  composition. 

The  philosophy  of  this  age  was  marked  by 
its  constant  reference  to  practical  affairs. 
Among  its  expounders  we  may  consider  the 
seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  as  they  are  called 
(Periander,  or  according  to  some,  Epimenides 
of  Crete,  Pittacus,  Thales,  Solon,  Bias,  Chilo, 
and  Cleobulus),  of  whom  six  acquired  their 
fame,  not  by  the  teaching  of  speculative  ab- 
stractions, but  by  their  admirable  wisdom  in 
the  affairs  of  life,  and  their  skill  in  the  offices 
of  state.  Their  celebrated  sayings  are  the 
maxims  of  experience,  applied  to  the  practical 
relations  of  life.  But  with  the  progress  of 
intellectual  culture,  a  taste  for  speculative 
inquiries  was  unfolded.  This  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Ionic  philosophy  by 
Thales,  the  Italian,  by  Pythagoras,  and  the 
older  and  later  Eleatic.  With  the  develop- 
ment of  these  schools,  we  are  brought -to  the 
scientific  period  of  Greek  literature.  The 
Ionic  school  ascril>ed  a  material  origin  to  the 
universe.  Its  principal  followers  were  Phere- 
cydes,  Anaximander,  Anaxamines,  Anaxago- 
ras,  Diogenes  of  Apollonia,  and  Archilaus  of 
Miletus.  Of  the  Pythagorean  school,  which 
explained  the  organization  of  the  world  by 
number  and  measure,  were  Ocellus  Lucanus, 
Tiraseusof  Locris,  Epicharmus.Tbeages,  Archy- 
tas,  Philolaus,  and  Eudoxus.  To  the  older 
Eleatic  school,  which  cherished  a  more  sub- 
lime, but  less  intelligible  conception  of  the 
origin  of  the  world,  assuming  the  fact  of  a 


pure  necessary  existence,  belonged  Xenophanes 
and  Parmenides ;  to  the  later  Eleatic,  Melissus 
and  Diagoras.  Until  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  90th  Olympiad,  the  philosophers 
and  their  disciples  were  dispersed  throughout 
the  various  Grecian  cities.  Athens  subse- 
quently became  their  chief  residence,  where 
the  class  of  men  called  Sophists  first  rose  into 
importance  as  public  teachers.  Of  these,  the 
most  distinguished  names  that  have  been  pre- 
served to  us  are  Gorgias  of  Leontium,  Protag- 
oras of  Abdera,  Hippias  of  Elis,  Prodicus  of 
Cos,  Trasim&us,  and  Tisias.  They  were 
especially  devoted  to  the  subjects  of  "politics 
and  eloquence,  but  also  made  a  study  of  the 
natural  sciences,  mathematics,  the  theory  of 
the  fine  arts,  and  philosophy.  Professing  the 
art  of  logic  as  a  trade,  they  were  less  earnest 
in  the  pursuit  of  truth  than  in  the  construc- 
tion of  plausible  arguments.  Their  fallacious 
pretenses  awakeued  the  honest  indignation  of 
Socrates,  who  not  only  became  their  zealous 
antagonist,  but  gave  a  vigorous  and  original 
impulse  to  the  progress  of  philosophy.  This 
shrewd  and  Bubtle  reasoner  opened  a  new 
direction  to  philosophical  research,  turning  it 
to  the  study  of  human  nature  and  of  the  laws 
of  psychology  and  ethics,  instead  of  barren 
speculations  and  theories.  Without  leaving 
any  written  record  of  his  genius,  he  is  known 
at  the  present  day  by  the  affectionate  and 
beautiful  memorials  which  have  been  conse- 
crated to  his  character  in  the  productions  of 
his  disciples. 

Among  these,  Plato  was  pre-eminent  by  the 
force  and  comprehensiveness  of  his  reason,  the 
marvelous  keenness  of  his  insight  in  theregiou 
of  transcendental  ideas,  the  vigor  and  acuteness 
of  his  logical  faculties,  and  the  winning  sweet- 
ness and  grace  of  expression,  which  lend  a 
charm  to  his  writings  that  has  never  been 
equaled  in  philosophical  literature.  The 
masterly  conversations  of  Socrates,  in  which 
he  expounded  the  principles  of  his  philosophy 
in  the  streets  and  market  place  of  Athens,  are 
reproduced  with  admirable  dramatic  effect,  in 
the  glowing  pages  of  his  eloquent  disciple. 

The  progress  of  history  kept  pace  in  Grecian 
cultivation  with  the  development  of  philosophy. 
Among  the  oldest  historical  prose  writers,  are 
Cadmus,  Dionysius,  and  Hecatirus  of  Mile- 
tus, Hellanicus  of  Mitylene,  Pherecydes  of 
Scyros.  After  them  appears  Herodotus,  who 
has  received  the  name  of  the  Homer  of  history. 
He  was  followed  by  Thucydides,  the  grave, 
condensed,  and  philosophical  historian  of  the 
Pelopennesian  war.  Strongly  contrasted  with 
his  sternness  and  energy,  is  Xenophon,  whose 
limpid  narrative  flows  on  with  the  charming 
facility  of  a  graceful  stream, 
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lightfal  specimen  of  the  tranquil  beauty  of 
Greek  prose  in  its  most  simple  form.  These 
three  historians  distinguished  the  period  from 
450  to  400  B.  Cm  during  which  time  we  have 
to  notice  the  introduction  of  a  new  class  of 
poetical  creations. 

The  popular  festivals  which  were  celebrated 
after  the  vintage,  with  rude  songs  and  dances, 
led  to  the  gradual  creation  of  the  drama.  A 
more  artistic  form  was  given  to  the  wild 
choruses  in  honor  of  Bacchus;  the  recitation 
of  fables  by  an  intermediate  sjieaker  was  intro- 
duced into  the  performances ;  and  soon  the 
games  of  the  vintage  festival  were  repeated  on 
other  occasions.  The  spirit  of  the  drama  was 
thus  cherished,  until  the  appearance  of  ^Kschy- 
lus,  who  may  be  deemed  the  author  of  the 
dramatic  art  in  Greece.  He  divided  the  story 
into  different  portions,  substituted  the  dialogue 
for  recitation  by  a  single  person,  and  assigned 
the  various  parts  to  skillful  nctors.  The  three 
great  tragic  writers  are  jEschylus,  Sophocles, 
and  Euripides  (see  Diet,  of  Authors),  while  dis- 
tinguished rank  in  comedy  is  held  l»y  Cratinus, 
Eupolis,  Crates,  and  especially  Aristophanes. 

During  this  period  we  find  several  didactic 
and  lyric  poets,  while  the  sister  art  of  elo- 
quence was  illustrated  by  the  names  of  Lysias, 
Demosthenes,  ^Eschines,  Antiphon,  Gorgias, 
and  Isocrates. 

The  succeeding  period,  which  is  usually 
called  the  Alexandrine,  was  characterized  by 
the  prevalence  of  acritical  spirit ;  the  luxuriant 
bloom  of  the  earlier  Greek  literature  had  passed 
away;  and  the  fresh  creativo  impulses  of 
genius  were  mado  to  yield  to  the  love  of  simu- 
lation and  the  influence  of  erudition.  The 
glowing  imaginative  philosophy  of  Plato  was 
succeeded  by  the  more  rigid  system  of  Aristotle, 
who  founded  the  Peripatetic  school,  nrd  gave 
order  and  precision  to  the  principles  of  reason- 
ing. With  the  passion  for  subtle  analysis, 
which  was  the  characteristic  of  his  mind,  he 
drew  a  sharp  lino  of  distinction  between  logic 
and  rhetoric,  ethics  and  politics,  physics  and 
metaphysics,  thus  enlarging  the  boundaries  of 
philosophy,  and  establishing  a  system  which 
exercised  an  undisputed  supremacy  for  ages. 
The  dogmatic  tendencies  of  Aristotle  found 
their  counterpart  in  the  skeptical  principles  of 
which  Pyrrho  of  Elis  was  the  most  dis- 
tinguished advocate.  The  same  principles 
prevailed  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  Middle  and 
New  Academies  founded  by  Arcesilaus  and 
Carneades,  while  the  Socratic  philosophy  was 
modified  by  the  disciples  of  the  Stoic  school, 
established  by  Zeno,  and  of  the  Epicurean,  ' 
which  bears  the  name  of  its  celebrated  founder. 
At  length  the  intellectual  scepter,  which  had  i 
been  so  long  wielded  by  the  philosophers  and 


poets  of  Greece,  passed  from  Athens  to  Alex- 
andria; the  nation  itself  was  absorbed  in  the 
progress  of  Roman  conquest ;  Greek  literature 
ceased  to  give  birth  to  original  productions ; 
and  its  brilliant  career  became  the  subject  of 
history. 

HEBREW  LITERATURE. 

The  literature  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  apart 
from  its  religious  character  and  claims,  pre- 
sents ai  curious  and  important  subject  of  inves- 
tigation. It  is  the  oldest  literature  of  which 
any  remains  have  come  down  to  modern  times. 
With  a  rich  poetical  coloring,  a  profound 
sentiment  of  humanity,  and  a  lofty  religious 
faith,  it  sustains  a  mos'.  intimate  relation  to 
the  development  of  the  intellect  and  the  moral 
and  political  history  of  the  race. 

The  Hebrew  language  is  one  of  the  oldest 
branches  of  the  numerous  family  of  languages 
which  have  received  the  name  of  Semitic,  on 
account  of  the  supi>osed  descent  of  the  nations 
by  which  they  were  spoken,  from  Shem,  the 
son  of  Noah.  These  are  the  Chaldaic,  the 
Aramaic,  the  Hebrew,  the  Syriac,  the  Arabic, 
the  Phceuician,  and  the  Ethiopian.  The  his- 
tory of  the  language  has  been  divided  by  many 
critics  into  four  periods.  I.  From  Abraham 
to  Moses.  II.  From  Moses  to  Solomon.  III. 
From  Solomon  to  Ezra.  IV.  From  Ezra  to 
the  end  of  the  age  of  the  Maccabees,  when  it 
was  gradually  lost  in  the  modern  Aramaic  and 
became  a  dead  language.  The  differences, 
however,  which  can  be  traced  in  the  language 
are  so  slight,  that  a  sounder  division  would  be 
into  only  two  periods,  the  first  extending  from 
the  time  of  Moses  to  the  reign  of  Hczckiah, 
and  the  second  from  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  to 
its  final  extinction  as  a  spoken  language.  The 
written  characters  or  letters,  which  date  from 
the  time  of  Solomon,  were  the  same  as  the 
Phoenician.  During  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
the  Hebrews  received  from  the  Chaldees  the 
square  character  in  common  use,  and,  in  the 
time  of  Ezra,  the  old  Hebrew  manuscripts 
were  copied  in  these  characters.  The  punctu- 
ation of  the  language  was  not  settled  until  after 
the  seventh  century  of  the  Christian  era.  The 
accents,  vowels,  points,  and  divisions  into 
words  wore  also  introduced  at  a  later  period. 

The  poetical  and  religious  sentiment  was 
the  foundation  of  Hebrew  literature.  Lyric 
poetry  received  a  rich  development  under 
David,  to  whom  are  ascribed  several  noble 
specimens  of  song  and  elegy.  The  fragments 
of  didactic  poetry  which  bear  the  name  of 
Solomon  aro  stamped  with  a  character  of  prac- 
tical wisdom,  and  often  exhibit  an  energy  of 
expression,  which  authorizes  us  to  class  them 
among  the  most  extraordinary  productions  of 
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ancient  literature.  After  the  division  of  the 
kingdom,  the  prophets  became  the  great 
teachers  of  the  people,  and  have  left  various 
collections  of  their  writings,  none  of  which 
hare  come  down  to  us  with  completeness. 
Upon  the  return  of  the  exiled  people  from  tho 
Babylonish  captivity,  the  remains  of  Hebrew 
literature  were  collected  by  a  college  of  learned 
men  under  the  direction  of  Ezra,  and  from 
their  labors  we  have  received  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  their  present  form. 

ROMAN  LITERATURE. 

The  language  of  the  ancient  Romans  is 
usually  called  Latin,  for,  though  Rome  and 
Latium  were  originally  separate  communities, 
they  always  appear  to  have  si>oken  the  same 
language.  The  Latins,  as  far  as  we  can  de- 
cide on  such  a  question  at  the  present  day, 
seemed  to  have  formed  a  part  of  that  great  race 
which  overspread  both  Greece  and  Italy  under 
the  name  of  Pelasgians.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  Pelasgians  who  settled  in  Italy  originally 
spoke  the  same  language  with  the  Pelasgians 
who  settled  in  Greece.  The  Greek  and  Latin 
languages  accordingly  have  many  elements  in 
common,  though  each  has  its  own  distinctive 
character. 

The  history  of  Roman  literature  may  be 
divided  into  four  periods  :  I.  From  the  earliest 
times  till  Cicero.  II.  To  the  death  of  Augus- 
tus, A.  D.  14.  HI.  To  the  death  of  Trajan. 
IV.  To  the  conquest  of  Rome  by  the  Goths. 
Duriug  the  first  five  hundred  yeare  of  the 
Roman  history,  scarcely  any  attention  was 
paid  to  literature.  Its  earliest  attempts  were 
translations  and  imitations  of  the  Greek  models. 
The  Odyssey  was  translated  into  Latin  by 
Livius  Andronicus,  a  Greek  captive  of  Taren- 
tum,  and  the  earliest  writer  of  whom  we  have 
any  account.  His  tragedies  and  comedies  were 
taken  entirely  from  the  Greek.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Na>vius,  who  wrote  an  historical 
poem  on  the  first  Punic  war,  by  the  two  tragic 
writers  Pacuvius  and  Attius,  and  by  Ennius, 
B.  C.  239,  the  first  epic  poet,  and  who  may  be 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  Roman  literature. 
Being  a  Greek  by  birth  he  introduced  the  study 
of  his  native  language  at  Rome,  and  had  among 
his  pupils,  Cat©,  Scipio  Africanus,  and  other 
distinguished  citizens  of  that  day.  At  the 
same  time,  he  taught  the  Romans  the  art  of 
easy  and  graceful  writing  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, and  helped  to  inspire  them  with  a  love 
of  literature  by  his  refined  taste  and  elegant 
cultivation.  Contemporary  with  Ennius  was 
Plautus,  whose  dramatic  pieces,  in  imitation 
oi  the  later  comedies  of  the  Greeks,  were 
remarkable  for  their  vivacity  of  expression  and 
their  genuine  comic  humor.    He  was  followed 


by  Cecilius  and  Terence,  of  whom  the  latter 
has  left  several  admirable  comedies,  fully  im- 
bued with  the  Grecian  spiri*,.  The  first  prose 
writers  were  Quiutus  Fabius  Pictor  and  Lucius 
Cincius  Alimentus,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
the  second  Punic  war,  and  wrote  a  complete 
history  of  Rome.  Their  style  was  meager  and 
insipid,  aiming  only  at  brevity,  and  entirely 
destitute  of  ornament  or  grace. 

With  the  age  of  Augustus,  in  which  some 
earlier  writers  are  usually  reckoned,  a  new 
spirit  is  exhibited  in  Roman  literature.  In 
didactic  poetry,  Lucretius  surpassed  his  Gre- 
cian masters,  by  the  force  of  thought,  and  the 
splendor  of  diction,  which  characterize  his 
great  philosophical  poem  on  the  origin  of  the 
universe.  Catullus  attempted  various  styles 
of  poetry,  in  all  of  which  he  obtained  emi- 
nent success.  His  lyric  and  elegiac  poems,  his 
epigrams  and  satires,  are  marked  by  singular 
versatility  of  feeling,  frequent  flashes  of  wit, 
and  rare  felicity  of  expression.  Among  the 
elegiac  poets,  of  whose  genius  we  still  possess 
the  remains,  the  highest  distinction  was  gained 
by  Tibullus,  ProDertius,  and  Ovid.  The 
former  of  these  poets  was  pronounced  by  Quin- 
tilian  to  be  the  greatest  master  of  elegiac 
verse ;  Ovid  possessed  an  uncommon  fertility 
of  invention  and  ease  of  versification ;  while 
Propertius  tempers  the  voluptuous  cast  of  his 
writings  with  a  certain  dignity  of  thought  and 
vigorous  mode  of  expression.  The  great  lyric 
poet  of  the  Augustan  age  is  Horace,  whose 
graceful  and  sportive  fancy,  combined  with 
his  remarkable  power  of  delicate  and  effective 
satire,  continues  to  make  him  a  favorite  with 
all  who  have  the  slightest  tincture  of  classical 
learning. 

The  noblest  production  of  this  period,  how* 
ever,  is  the  JZneid  of  Virgil,  which  with  his 
elaborate  poem  on  rural  affairs,  the  Georgics, 
and  his  sweet  and  tender  pastorals,  or  Ec- 
logues, fairly  entitles  him  to  the  position  which 
has  been  given  him  by  universal  consent,  of 
the  most  gifted  epic  and  didactic  poet  in 
Roman  literature. 

The  prose  writings  of  the  Latin  authors, 
taken  as  a  whole,  betray  a  higher  order  oi 
genius  aud  cultivation  than  the  works  of  th« 
poets.  In  this  department,  the  preeminence 
belongs  to  Cicero,  whose  various  productions 
in  eloquence,  philosophy,  and  criticism  are 
among  the  most  valuable  treasures  of  antiq- 
uity. In  history,  Ca?sar,  Sallust,  and  Livy 
are*  the  most  prominent  names,  who,  each  in 
his  own  peculiar  style,  have  left  models  of 
historical  composition  which  have  been  the 
admiration  of  every  subsequent  age.  The  lit- 
erature of  the  Augustan  period  partook  of  the 
general  character  of  the  Roman  people.  De- 
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roted  to  the  realization  of  practical  objects, 
with  Blight  tendencies  to  the  ideal  aspect  of 
things,  and  absorbed  in  the  exciting  game  of 
politics  and  war,  the  Romans  had  littlo  taste 
either  for  abstract  speculation  or  for  the  lofti- 
est flights  of  poetical  fancy.  Hence  no  new 
system  of  philosophy  was  produced  in  their 
literature ;  their  best  poets  were  essentially 
imitative  ;  and  of  all  branches  of  study,  those 
connected  with  popular  eloquence  were  held  in 
the  greatest  esteem. 

With  the  death  of  Augustus  commenced  the 
decline  of  Roman  literature.  Among  the 
poets  of  this  period  are  Phaedrns,  an  ingenious 
fabulist,  the  satirists,  Juvenal  and  PersiiiB, 
whose  works  are  more  important  for  their 
illustrations  of  the  manners  of  the  age  than 
for  their  poetical  merit,  and  Lucan,  who  de- 
scribes the  wars  of  Ciesar  and  Pompey  in  an 
insipid  historical  epic.  In  prose,  we  have  the 
somber  but  condensed  and  powerful  histories 
of  Tacitus,  and  the  quaint  and  artificial  trea- 
tises on  ethics  and  philosophy  by  Seneca.  Sub- 
sequent to  the  reign  of  Trajan,  we  meet  with 
no  writers  who  have  any  claim  upon  our  atten- 
tion, and  the  literature  of  Rome,  after  a  brief 
interval  of  splendor,  during  the  golden  age 
between  Cicero  and  Augustus,  passes  into 
unimportance  and  obscurity. 

SANSKRIT  LITERATURE. 

Until  the  close  of  the  last  century,  the  Sans- 
krit literature  was  almost  wholly  unknown  to 
the  learned  of  Europe.  The  Roman  Catholic 
missionaries  in  India  had,  to  a  certain  extent, 
engaged  in  the  study  of  the  language  at  an 
earlier  period,  but  it  is  only  since  the  vear 
1790  that  it  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
eminent  scholars.  Among  those  who  have 
given  an  impulse  to  the  study  of  Sanskrit,  and 
who  have  themselves  pursued  it  with  distin- 
guished success,  are  Sir  William  Jones,  Wil- 
kins  Forster,  Colebrookc,  Wilson,  Haughton, 
Rosen,  Chezy,  Burnouf,  A.  W.  Schlcgel, 
Oldenberg,  Max  Mllller,  and  Bopp.  We  are 
indebted  to  their  labors  for  a  knowledge  of 
this  rich  and  curious  literature,  which,  on 
many  accounts,  may  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  products  in  the  history  of 
intellectual  culture. 

The  Sanskrit  language  is  a  branch  of  the 
Indo-Germanic  family  of  languages,  and  is 
supposed  to  bear  the  greatest  resemblance  to 
the  primitive  type.  In  its  construction,  it  is 
in  the  highest  degree  ingenious  and  elaborate, 
and  the  variety  and  beauty  of  its  forms  are 
well  adapted  to  illustrate  the  laws  of  the  for- 
mation of  language.  It  is  the  sacred  language 
of  the  Brahmans,  and  contains  the  Vedas,  the 
oldest  records  of  their  religion.    The  last  cen- 


|  tury  before  the  Christian  era  was  the  period  of 

its  richest  blossoming,  although  it  extends 
back  to  a  far  more  remote  antiquity.  It  ap- 
pears in  its  most  ancient  form  in  the  Vedas, 
which  date  from  the  thirteenth  century  before 
Christ,  and  in  that  state  exhibits  many  strik- 
ing analogies  with  the  Zend,  the  ancient 
language  of  Persia.  These  writings  are  the 
foundation  of  Sanskrit  literature,  and  diffuse 
their  influence  through  the  whole  course  of  its 
development. 

The  Vedas  are  divided  into  four  classes,  the 
first  being  in  poetry,  the  second  in  prose, 
the  third  consisting  of  lyrical  prayers,  and 
the  fourth  of  devotional  pieces,  intended  to  be 
used  in  sacrifices  and  other  religious  offices. 
Each  Veda  is  composed  of  two  parts,  the 
prayers  and  the  commandments.  The  Sanskrit 
possesses  a  variety  of  other  works  in  sacred  lit- 
erature, which  contain  not  only  a  copious  ex- 
position of  religious  doctrines,  but  numerous 
discussions  of  philosophical  and  scientific  sub- 
jects, and  an  extensive  collection  of  poetical 
legends. 

The  two  oldest  and  most  interesting  epic 
poems  are  The  Ratnayana,  describing  the  sev- 
enth great  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  and  The 
Muhnhharnta,  devoted  to  the  wars  of  two  rival 
lines  descended  from  the  ancient  Indian  mon- 
arch, Bharata.  An  episode  from  this  work 
called  Jihagavat  Gila  has  been  translated  by 
Wilkins,  Herder,  Schlegel,  and  others,  and  has 
excited  no  small  interest  as  an  illustration  of 
the  early  oriental  philosophy. 

A  new  character  was  given  to  Sanskrit  poe- 
try about  one  hundred  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  by  the  introduction  of  themes  con- 
nected with  courts  and  princes.  It  lost  the 
popular  and  national  tendency  which  appears 
in  the  two  great  epics,  alluded  to  above,  and 
assumed  a  more  artificial  form.  With  a  man- 
ifest improvement  in  the  mere  externals  of 
style,  the  new  poetry  shows  a  degeneracy  in 
point  of  thought,  and  an  entire  absence  of 
original  invention.  In  the  principal  works  of 
this  class  we  find  labored  descriptions  of  nat- 
ural objects,  and  many  curious  artifices  of 
composition,  but  they  are  destitute  both  of 
b  -illiancy  of  imagination  and  depth  of  reflec- 
tion. The  most  fertile  author  of  the  new 
school  is  undoubtedly  Kalidfisa,  who  attempted 
almost  every  species  of  poetical  composition, 
and  whose  epic,  lyric,  and  dramatic  produc- 
tions must  be  allowed  to  possess  considerable 
merit.  His  best  descriptive  poem,  entitled 
Me<jhadutn,  is  a  model  of  simplicity  and  ele- 
gance. It  exhibits  a  highly  ideal  character, 
tracing  out  the  spiritual  significance  of  visible 
phenomena,  and  striving  to  penetrate  into  the 
hidden  life  of  the  universe.    The  drama  called 
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or  The  Fatal  Ring,  by  this  author, 
has  received  the  warmest  commendation  from 
modern  critics.  "  All  its  scene V  says  the 
genial  Herder,  14  are  connected  by  flowery 
bands,  each  grows  out  of  the  subject  as  natu- 
rally as  a  beautiful  plant.  A  multitude  of  sub- 
lime as  well  as  tender  ideas  are  found  in  it, 
which  we  Bhould  look  for  in  vain  in  a  Greek 
drama."  A  valuable  translation  of  this  poem 
has  been  made  by  Sir  William  Jones. 

The  influence  of  religious  speculation  in 
India  early  gave  birth  to  numerous  philosoph- 
ical writings.  With  the  love  of  contempla- 
tion, to  which  the  natives  are  so  strongly  in- 
clined, and  the  progress  of  thought  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  doctrines  of  the  Vedas,  a  variety  of 
philosophical  systems  was  the  natural  conse- 
quence. The  oldest  of  these  is  called  the  San- 
Lhya.  It  teaches  the  duality  of  matter  and 
spirit,  which  are  essentially  different  in  their 
nature,  though  found  in  such  intimate  union. 
The  problem  of  life  is  the  emancipation  of  the 
soul  from  the  dominion  of  the  senses,  and  the 
attainment  of  blessedness  by  the  supremacy  of 
the  intellect.  Another  system  of  transcenden- 
tal speculation  is  named  the  Nyaya.  This  is 
constructed  from  strict  logical  deductions, 
which  it  applies  to  the  interpretation  of  nature, 
and  arrives  at  a  theory  of  materialism,  the  re- 
verse of  the  Sankhya  ideality.  The  Nyaya 
school  has  produced  a  multitude  of  writings. 
Opposed  to  each  of  these  systems  is  the  Mim- 
ansa,  which  maintains  the  doctrines  of  the 
Vedas  in  their  original  strictness,  and  strives 
to  reconcilo  them  with  the  suggestions  of  phi- 
losophy. 

The  Sanskrit  literature,  moreover,  abounds 
in  works  on  various  other  branches  of  learning. 
Its  philological  treatises,  especially,  are  of 
great  value.  The  Indian  grammarians  sur- 
pass those  of  any  other  ancient  people.  No 
less  important  are  the  Sanskrit  works  on  rhet- 
oric, criticism,  music,  astronomy,  and  juris- 
prudence. They  well  deserve  the  attention  of 
the  scholar,  not  only  on  account  of  their  in- 
trinsic character,  but  as  precious  memorials  of 
the  early  development  of  the  intellect,  and 
significant  illustrations  of  the  history  of  the 


ARABIC  LITERATURE. 

Literature,  after  its  decay  and  final  extinc- 
tion in  the  Eastern  and  Western  Roman  Em- 
pires, revived  first  among  the  Arabic  tribes  in  [ 
the  East.    Even  before  the  era  of  Mahomet,  ! 


there  were  renowned  poets  and  story-tellers  in 
Arabia.  In  the  fifth  century,  during  the  great 
fairs  of  Mecca,  poetical  contests  frequently 
tooit  place,  the  victorious  productions  being 
lettered  with  gold  and  hung  up  in  the  Caaba. 


Among  the  most  renowned  poets  of  this  period 

were  Amralkeis,  Tharafa,  and  Antar.  Their 
works  are  distinguished  by  imaginative  power, 
richness  of  illustration,  and  great  skill  in  de- 
picting the  passions  of  love  and  revenge.  With 
.Mahomet  commenced  a  memorable  epoch  in 
Arabic  literature.  Through  the  Koran,  which 
was  arranged  from  Mahomet's  teachings,  by 
Abubckr,  the  first  caliph,  the  method  of  writ- 
ing and  the  literary  style  of  the  nation  were 
determined.  The  reigns  of  Ilaroun  Al-Raschid 
and  Al-Mamun  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  cen- 
turies were  the  most  enlightened  periods  of 
the  Arabic  dominion,  though  for  two  cen- 
turies afterwards  the  nation  produced  many 
eminent  geographers,  philosophers,  jurists,  and 
historians.  Under  the  government  of  Al- 
Mamun,  excellent  universities  were  established 
at  Bagdad,  Bussora,  and  Bokhara,  and  exten- 
sive libraries  in  Alexandria,  Bagdad,  and 
Cairo.  The  dynasty  of  the  Abbassides  in 
Bagdad  emulated  that  of  the  Ommanides  in 
Spain  ;  during  the  tenth  century  the  University 
of  Cordova  Mas  almost  the  only  refuge  of 
literature  in  Europe.  The  labors  of  the  Arabic 
scholars  and  travelers  contributed  greatly  to 
the  spread  of  geographical  knowledge.  Ibn 
Batuta,  who  in  the  thirteenth  century  visited 
Africa,  India,  China,  and  Russia,  ranks  with 
Marco  Polo  and  Rubruquis. 

In  the  twelfth  century  Abu'l  Kascin  wrote 
the  history  of  the  Arabs  in  Spain  •.  Bohaeddin, 
a  biography  of  Sultan  Saladin  ;  Ibn  Arabschah 
described  the  exploits  of  Tamerlane,  and 
Hadji  Khalfa,  in  later  times,  has  produced  an 
encyclopedia  of  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish 
literature.  The  style  of  the  Arabian  historians 
is  clear,  concise,  and  unincumbered  with 
imagery.  The  most  renowned  philosopher  was 
Avicenna,  who  flourished  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. Averrhoes,  whose  name  is  also  familiar 
to  scholars,  was  famous  as  an  expounder  of 
the  system  of  Aristotle.  Tn  the  departments 
of  medicine,  astronomy,  geometry,  and  arith- 
metic, there  are  many  Arabic  works  which  ex- 
hibit great  research  and  scientific  knowledge. 

The  number  and  variety  of  the  works  pro- 
duced by  the  Arabian  poets  is  most  remark- 
able, and  their  influence  on  the  modern  litera- 
ture of  Europe  was  greater  than  is  generally 
suspected.  In  picturesque  narration  they 
have  rarely  been  excelled,  and  the  Thousand 
and  One  Nights,  which  first  appeared  in  its 
collected  form  during  the  reign  of  Caliph  Man- 
sur,  in  the  ninth  century,  has  been  naturalized 
in  all  niodsrn  languages.  Only  half  of  this, 
however,  is  Arabic,  the  remainder  having 
been  translated  from  the  Sanskrit  and  Persian. 
The  Arabian  poets  left  many  poetic  chronicles, 
the  most  celebrated  of  which  are  ■   The  Deeds 
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of  Antar,  The  Deeds  of  the  Warriors,  and  The 
Deeds  of  the  Heroes.  Of  late  years  several 
eminent  French  and  German  scholars  have 
given  their  attention  to  the  study  of  Arabic 
literature,  the  best  works  of  which  are  now  ac- 
cessible through  their  translations. 

PERSIAN  LITERATURE. 

The  modern  literature  of  Persia  succeeded 
that  of  Arabia.  After  the  conquests  of  the 
country  by  the  caliphs,  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century,  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the 
Arabs,  together  with  the  religion  of  Mahomet, 
were  transplanted  upon  Persian  soil,  but  the 
fruits  of  this  new  culture  did  not  appear  for 
several  succeeding  generations.  The  first  Per- 
sian books,  both  of  poetry  and  history,  were 
written  in  the  early  part  of  the  tenth  century, 
and  for  several  centuries  there  was  no  inter- 
ruption in  the  list  of  renowned  authors.  Lit- 
erature was  encouraged  and  rewarded,  what- 
ever might  be  the  political  convulsions  that 
affected  the  empire.  Persian  poetry  consists 
for  the  most  part  of  small  lyrics,  arranged  in 
divans,  or  collections.  There  are  also  several 
voluminous  historical,  romantic,  and  allegor- 
ical poems,  besides  legends  and  narratives  told 
in  a  mixture  of  prose  and  verse.  The  first 
Persian  poet  is  Rudegi,  who  flourished  about 
the  year  952.  Firdausi,  the  great  epic  poet  of 
Persia,  died  in  the  year  1030,  at  the  age  of 
seventy.  He  wrote  the  Shah  Nameh,  or  King's 
Hook,  describing  the  deeds  of  the  Persian  rul- 
ers, from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the 
downfall  of  the  Sassanide  dynasty  in  632.  He 
was  thirty  years  in  the  composition  of  this 
work,  which  contains  sixty  thousand  verses. 
The  most  celebrated  portion  is  that  recounting 
the  adventures  of  the  hero  Rustem.  Nisami, 
at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  wrote  ex- 
tensive romantic  poems,  the  most  remarkable 
of  which  were  Medjnoun  and  Leila,  and  Iskan- 
der-Nameh,  an  epic  on  Alexander  the  Great. 
Chakani  was  a  celebrated  writer  of  odes  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  Saadi,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  Persian  authors,  was  born  in  1175, 
and  lived  till  1263.  His  poems  are  principally 
moral  and  didactic,  but  rich  with  the  expe- 
rience of  a  fruitful  life,  and  written  in  a  very 
simple  and  graceful  style.  His  best  works  are 
the  Gidistan,  or  Garden  of  Rotes,  and  the  Bos- 
tan,  or  Garden  of  Trees.  Hafiz,  the  oriental 
poet  of  love,  was  born  at  Schiraz  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourteenth  century,  where  he  lived 
as  a  dervish  in  willing  poverty,  resisting  the 
invitations  of  the  caliphs  to  reside  in  Bagdad. 
In  the  year  1388  he  had  an  interview  with 
Tame  riant',  by  whom  he  was  treated  with  much 
honor.  His  poems  consisted  of  odes  and  ele- 
gies which  have  been  collected  into  a  Divan. 


His  lyrics,  devoted  to  the  praise  of  love  and 
wine,  are  full  of  fire  and  melody. 

Djami,  who  died  in  1482,  was  one  of  the 
most  prolific  of  Persian  writers.  His  life  was 
spent  at  Herat,  where,  in  the  hall  of  the  great 
mosque,  he  taught  the  people  the  precepts  of 
virtue  and  religion.  He  left  behind  him  forty 
works,  theological,  poetical,  and  mystical- 
Seven  of  his  principal  poems  were  united  un- 
der the  title  of  The  Seren  Stars  of  the  Bear. 
His  history  of  mysticism,  entitled  The  Breath 
of  Man,  is  his  greatest  prose  work.  Among 
the  later  Persian  poems  are  the  Schehinscheh- 
Nameh,  a  continuation  of  the  Book  of  Kings, 
and  the  George- Nameh,  an  account  of  the  con- 
quest of  India  by  the  British.  The  Persian 
is  the  only  Mahometan  literature  containing 
dramatic  poetry.  Its  dramas  strikingly  resem- 
ble the  old  French  mysteries.  Of  the  collec- 
tions of  tales,  legends,  and  fairy  stories,  the 
most  celebrated  are  the  Anwari  soheili,  or  Lights 
of  the  Canopy,  and  the  Behari  danisch ,  or  Spring 
of  Wisdom.  The  historical  works  In  the  Per- 
sian language  are  very  numerous  and  valuable. 
They  embrace  the  history  of  the  Mahometan 
races  from  Mongolia  to  Barbary.  The  princi- 
pal works  are  the  Chronicles  of  Wassaf,  a  his- 
tory of  the  successors  of  Genghis  Khan,  which 
appeared  in  1333  ;  the  Marrow  of  the  Chronicles, 
by  Khaswini,  in  1370,  and  the  Rauset  Essafa, 
a  great  universal  history,  of  which  modern  his- 
torians have  mode  good  use.  It  was  written 
by  Mirchond,  about  the  year  1450.  In  the 
departments  of  ethics,  rhetoric,  theology,  and 
medicine,  the  Persian  scholars  are  only  second 
to  the  Arabic.  They  also  excelled  in  transla- 
tion, and  have  reproduced,  in  Persian,  nearly 
the  entire  literature  of  India. 

ITALIAN  LITERATURE. 

The  Italian  language  assumed  a  regular  and 
finished  character  at  the  Court  of  Roger  L, 
King  of  Sicily,  in  the  twelfth  century.  Sev- 
eral poets  arose,  who,  borrowing  the  forms  of 
verse  from  the  provenoal  troubadours,  gave 
the  people  songs  iu  their  native  language  in 
place  of  the  melodies  of  the  Moors  and  Ara- 
bians. The  Italian  soon  became  the  court 
language  of  Italy,  and  Malespiua's  History  of 
Florence,  which  was  written  in  the  year  1280, 
is  scarcely  inferior  in  elegance  and  purity  of 
stylo  to  any  Italian  prose  works  which  have 
since  been  produced.  The  first  genuine  poet 
of  Italy,  however,  was  her  greatest,  and  one 
of  the  greatest  of  all  time.  Dante  commenced 
his  great  poem  of  the  Dinna  Commedia  in  the 
year  1304,  just  before  his  exile  from  Florence, 
and  completed  it  during  his  many  years  of 
wandering  from  one  court  of  Italy  to  another. 
Out  of  the  rude  and  imperfect  materials  within 
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Ms  reach,  he  constructed  *n  epic  which 
places  his  name  beside  that  oi  iim  whom  ho 
humbly  called  his  master,  Virgil.  Taking  the 
religious  faith  of  his  time  as  the  material,  he 
conducts  the  reader  through  the  sad  and  ter- 
rible circles  of  Hell,  tho  twilight  region  of 
Purgatory,  and  the  fair  mount  of  Paradise, 
showing  him  all  forms  of  torture  and  punish- 
ment  for  V  e  vile,  all  varieties  of  supreme  hap- 
piness for  tne  pure  and  good.  The  poem  takes 
a  fierce  and  gloomy  character  from  the  wrongs 
and  persecutions  which  the  poet  endured  in  his 
life.  Dante  died  in  1321,  at  which  time  Pe- 
trarch, who  was  born  in  1304,  had  commenced 
those  studies  which  led  to  the  restoration  of 
classic  literature  to  Italy.  As  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  antiquity  he  imparted  to  his  con- 
temporaries that  passion  for  the  study  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  authors  which  preserved 
mauy  of  their  masterpieces  at  a  moment  when 
♦.hey  were  about  to  be  lost  to  the  world.  His 
songs  and  sonnets,  most  of  which  were  in- 
spired by  his  unfortunate  love  for  Laura  do 
Sade,  gave  him  a  worthy  place  after  Dante  in 
Italian  literature.  Ho  died  in  1374.  Con- 
temporary with  Petrarch  was  the  great  master 
of  Italian  prose,  Boccaccio,  who  was  born  in 
1313.  He  early  devoted  his  life  to  literature, 
and  in  1341  assisted  at  the  celebrated  examina- 
tion of  Petrarch,  previous  to  his  coronation  in 
the  capitol.  His  principal  work  is  the  De- 
cameron, a  collection  of  one  hundred  tales, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  impurities  with 
which  they  are  disfigured,  are  models  of  nar- 
ration and  exhibit  the  most  varied  powers  of 
imagination  and  invention.  Boccaccio  is  con- 
sidered as  the  inventor  of  romances  of  love  — 
a  branch  of  literature  which  was  wholly  un- 
known to  antiquity. 

For  a  century  following  the  death  of  Boc- 
caccio, the  literature  of  Italy  shows  no  great 
name,  though  several  scholars  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  attainments  and  the  aid 
which  they  rendered  to  the  cause  of  classic 
literature.  The  most  noted  of  these  were  John 
of  Ravenna;  Leonardo  Aretino,  who  wrote  a 
history  of  Florence  in  Latin ;  Poggio  Brac- 
ciolini,  a  most  voluminous  writer,  who  enjoyed 
the  patronage  of  Cosmo  de'Medici,  at  Florence  ; 
Francesco  Fileflo  and  Lorenzo  Valla,  both 
men  of  great  erudition,  whose  labors  con- 
tributed to  bring  on  a  new  era  of  Italian  litera- 
ture. Lorenzo  de'Medici,  called  tho  Magnifi- 
cent.  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  Italian  tongue,  which  had  been  lost 
sight  of  in  the  rage  for  imitating  Latin  poets. 
Besides  being  the  author  of  many  elegant 
songs  and  sonnets,  his  court  was  the  home  of 
all  tho  authors  of  that  period.    Among  these 


were  Politiano,  who  wrote  Otjtu,  a  fable 
formed  on  the  myth  of  Orpheus,  which  was 
performed  at  the  court  ol  Mantua,  in  1483 ; 
Luigi  Pulci,  the  author  of  Morgante  Maggiore, 
and  Boiardo,  author  of  tho  Orlando  Jnnamorato. 
Both  the  last  named  poems  are  chivalrous 
romances,  written  in  the  oltava  rima,  and  full 
of  a  quaint  humor  which  before  that  time  had 
only  appeared  in  the  prose  of  Boccaccio.  But 
the  master  of  the  gay  and  sparkling  poetic 
narrative  was  Ariosto,  who  was  born  in  1474, 
and  first  appeared  as  an  author  about  the  year 
1500.  Five  years  later  he  commenced  his 
Orlando  Furioso,  which  was  not  completed  till 
1516.  This  is  a  romantic  poem  in  forty-six 
cantos,  celebrating  tho  adventures  of  Roland, 
the  nephew  of  Charlemagne.  It  is  one  of  tho 
classics  of  Italy,  aud  has  been  translated  into 
all  modern  languages.  After  the  death  of 
Ariosto  in  1533,  no  literary  work  of  any  prom- 
inence appeared  until  Torquato  Tasso  pub- 
lished his  Jerusalem  Delivered  in  1581.  Ala- 
manni,  Trissino  and  Bernardo  Tasso  flourished 
in  the  interval  and  produced  labored  poems, 
which  are  no  longer  read.  The  subject  of 
Tasso 's  poem  is  the  rescue  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
cher  from  the  Moslems,  by  the  Crusaders  under 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  The  wrongs  and  per. 
secutions  heaped  upon  Tasso  clouded  his  mind 
and  shortened  his  days ;  he  died  in  Rome  in 
1595,  on  the  day  before  that  appointed  for  his 
coronation.  Three  other  Italian  authors  of 
the  sixteenth  century  are  worthy  of  mention: 
Cardinal  Bembo,  the  most  finished  scholar  of 
his  day,  and  author  of  a  history  of  Venice ; 
Nicolo  Machiavelli,  whose  name  has  become 
synonymous  w  ith  all  that  is  sinister  and  un- 
scrupulous in  politics,  from  his  treatise  en- 
titled The  Prince,  for  which,  after  his  death, 
an  anathema  was  pronounced  against  him : 
and  Pietro  Aretino,  one  of  the  most  infamous 
and  dissolute  men  of  his  time.  Machiavelli 
wrote  an  admirable  History  of  Floreuce,  which 
is  still  a  standard  work. 

In  the  half-century  following  the  death  of 
Tasso,  there  are  but  two  poets  who  have  at- 
tained any  renown  :  Guarini,  the  author  of 
Pastor  Fido,  and  Tassoni,  who  wrote  tho 
Secchia  Rapita  (Rape  of  the  Bucket).  Filicaja, 
whose  impassioned  lyrics  are  still  the  revolu- 
tionary inspiration  of  Italy,  belongs  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  he  died 
in  1707.  After  another  long  interval  arose 
Frugoni,  a  lyric  poet  of  some  celebrity,  who 
died  in  17G8,  and  Metastasio,  the  author  of 
plays,  operas,  and  ballets  innumerable.  He  is 
remarkable  for  his  wonderful  command  of  the 
language,  and  the  free  and  spirited  movement 
of  his  dialogue.  He  died  in  Vienna  in  tho 
year  1782.    During  this  same  period,  Italian 
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dramatic  literature  received  a  new  accession  in 
Goldoni,  whose  comedies  are  still  the  glory  of 
the  Italian  stage.  He  had  a  rival  in  Count 
Gazzi,  whose  works,  nevertheless,  are  far 
inferior  to  Goldoni's  in  humor  and  brilliancy. 
What  Goldoni  did  for  comedy,  Alfieri  accom- 
plished for  Italian  tragedy.  This  author  justly 
stands  at  the  head  of  modern  Italian  litera- 
ture. His  tragedies,  odes,  aud  lyrics  exhibit 
an  eloquence  and  fervor  of  thought  which  are 
scarcely  reached  by  any  other  author.  His 
principal  works  are  .SW,  Myrrha,  Octaria, 
Brutus  the  Second,  and  Philip  II.  Since  the 
commencement  of  this  century,  Italy  has  not 
been  barren  of  authors.  Pindemonte,  who 
has  published  several  volumes  of  dramatic 
poetry ;  Ugo  Foscolo,  author  of  a  poem  called 
The  Sepulchres;  Manzoni,  who  wrote  /  Pro- 
messi  Sposi  (The  Betrothed),  a  charming 
romance  of  life  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Como ; 
Silvio  Pellico,  whose  Le  Mie  Prigione  is  a  nar- 
rative of  his  sufferings  in  the  prison  at  Spiel- 
berg, and  Niccolini,  equally  celebrated  as  a 
poet  and  prose  writer.  Mazzini,  Triumvir  of 
Rome  during  the  brief  period  of  the  Republic, 
and  Gioberti  diHtinguished  themselves  as 
Italian  authors,  as  did  also  Leopardi. 

During  the  last  half-century  the  rapid  prog- 
ress of  political  events  in  Italy  seems  to  have 
absorbed  the  energies  of  the  people,  who  have 
made  little  advance  in  literature.  For  the 
first  time  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire 
the  country  has  become  a  united  kingdom, 
and  in  the  national  adjustment  to  the  new 
conditions,  and  in  the  material  and  industrial 
development  which  has  followed,  the  new  lit- 
erature has  not  yet,  to  any  great  extent,  found 
voice.  Yet  this  period  of  natural  formation 
and  consolidation,  however,  has  not  been 
without  its  poets,  among  whom  a  few  may  be 
here  named.  Aleardo  Aleardi  (d.  1882)  is 
one  of  the  finest  poetical  geniuses  that  Italy 
has  produced  within  the  last  century,  but  his 
writings  show  the  ill  effects  of  a  poet  sacrific- 
ing his  art  to  a  political  cause,  aud  when  the 
patriot  has  ceased  to  declaim,  the  poet  ceases 
to  sing.  Prati  (1815-1884),  on  the  other 
hand,  in  his  writings  exemplifies  the  evil  of  a 
poet  refusing  to  take  part  in  the  grand  move- 
ment of  his  nation.  He  severs  himself  from 
all  present  interests  and  finds  his  subjects  in 
sources  which  have  no  interest  for  his  contem- 
poraries. He  has  great  metrical  facility  and 
his  lyrics  are  highly  praised.  Carducci,  like 
Aleardi,  is  a  poet  who  has  written  on  political 
subjects;  he  belongB  to  the  class  of  closet 
democrats.  His  poems  display  a  remarkable 
talent  for  the  picturesque,  forcible,  and  epi- 
grammatic. The  poems  of  Zanella  are  nearly 
all  on  scientific  subjects  connected  with  human 


feeling,  and  entitle  him  to  a  distinguished 
place  among  the  refined  poets  of  his  country. 
A  poet  of  greater  promise  than  those  already 
spoken  of  is  Arnaboldi,  who  has  the  endow- 
ment requisite  to  become  the  first  Italian  poet 
of  a  new  school,  but  who  endangers  his  posi- 
tion by  devoting  his  verse  to  utilitarian 
purposes. 

The  tendency  of  the  younger  x>eta  is  to 
realism  and  to  representing  its  most  material- 
istic features  as  beautiful.  Against  this  cur- 
rent of  the  new  poetry  Alessandro  Rizzi, 
Guerzoni,  and  others  have  uttered  a  strong 
protest  in  poetry  and  prose. 

Among  historians,  Capponi  is  the  author  of 
a  history  of  Florence ;  Ziui  has  continued 
Farina's  history  of  Italy ;  Bartoli,  Settembriui, 
and  l)e  Sanctis  have  written  histories  of  Italian 
literature  ;  Villari  is  the  author  of  able  works 
on  the  life  of  Machiavelli  and  of  Savonarola, 
and  Berti  has  written  the  life  of  Giordano 
Bruno.  In  criticism  philosophic,  historical, 
and  literary.  Fiorentino,  Do  Sanctis,  Massa- 
rani,  and  Trezza  are  distinguished.  Barili, 
Farina,  Bersezio,  and  Giovagnoli  are  writers 
of  fiction,  and  Cossa,  Ferrari,  and  Giacosa  are 
the  authors  of  many  dramatic  works.  The 
charming  books  of  travel  by  De  Amicis  are 
extensively  translated  and  very  popular. 

SPANISH  LITERATURE. 

The  earliest  essay  in  Spanish  literature  is 
the  Chronicle  of  the  Cid,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  written  about  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century.  In  form  the  poem  is  suffi- 
ciently barbarous,  though  the  language  is 
remarkably  spirited  and  picturesque.  It  has 
been  the  fount  of  numlwrless  songs  and  legends 
through  the  later  centuries.  It  narrates  the 
adventures  of  Ruy  Diaz  de  Bivar.  the  Cid 
Carnpeador. 

In  the  following  century,  Gonzales  de  Berceo, 
a  monk,  wrote  nine  voluminous  poems  on  the 
lives  of  the  saints.  Alfonso  X.  of  Castile, 
whose  reign  terminated  in  1284,  was  the 
author  of  a  poem  entitled  The  Philosbpher's 
Stone,  besides  several  prose  works.  The  first 
author  of  the  fourteenth  century  was  Prince 
Don  John  Manuel,  who  wrote  a  prose  work 
entitled  Count  Lucanor,  a  collection  of  tales 
embodying  lessons  of  policy  and  morality. 
He  was  followed  by  Pedro  Lopez  de  Ayala  and 
Mendoza,  Marquis  de  Santillana ;  though  the 
latter  belongs  properly  to  the  next  century. 
He  produced  a  numlier  of  works,  both  prose 
and  poetry,  all  of  which  were  remarkable  for 
the  erudition  they  displayed.  Some  of  his 
lighter  poems  are  very  graceful  and  melodious. 

Under  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  Spanish  liter- 
ature first  reached  its  full  f 
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the  union  of  Arragon  and  Castile,  and  the 
transfer  of  the  seat  of  the  government  to 
Madrid,  the  Castilian  became  the  court  lan- 
guage, and  thus  received  a  new  polish  and 
elegance.  The  first  author  of  this  period  was 
Boscan,  an  imitator  of  Petrarch,  in  some  re- 
spects, but  a  poet  of  much  native  fervor  and 
passion.  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  the  friend  of 
Boscan,  surpasses  him  in  the  sweetness  of  his 
verses  and  in  their  susceptibility  and  imagina- 
tion. He  was  a  master  of  pastoral  poetry,  and 
his  eclogues  are  considered  models  of  that 
species  of  writing.  His  life  was  actively 
devoted  to  the  profession  of  arms.  He  fought 
under  the  banner  of  Charles  XI.  in  Tunis, 
Sicily,  and  Provence,  and  was  finally  killed 
while  storming  the  walls  of  Nice.  Don 
Diego  de  Mendoza,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated politicians  and  generals  of  that  pe- 
riod, is  generally  awarded  a  place  next  to 
Garcilaso.  He  was  a  patron  of  classical  liter- 
ature, and  the  author  of  a  history  of  the 
Moorish  Revolt  in  the  Alpuxarra,  and  a  His- 
tory of  the  War  of  Granada,  but  a  man  of 
cruel  and  tyrannical  character.  Moutemayor, 
who  flourished  at  the  same  time,  attained 
much  celebrity  from  his  pastoral  of  Diana. 
These  authors  during  the  reign  of  Charles  V. 
gave  Spanish  poetry  its  most  graceful  and  cor- 
rect form,  and  have  since  been  regarded  as 
models  of  classic  purity.  The  great  masters 
of  Spanish  literature,  however,  were  reserved 
for  the  succeeding  generation.  Herrera  and 
Ponce  de  Leon,  lyrical  poets,  fill  the  interval 
between  the  ago  of  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega  and 
Cervantes.  Herrera  is  considered  the  first 
purely  lyrical  poet  of  Spain.  Ponce  de  Leon, 
who  was  imprisoned  five  years  hy  the  Inquisi- 
tion for  having  translated  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon, was  the  author  of  several  volumes  of 
religious  poetry. 

Two  of  the  brightest  stars  of  Spanish  litera- 
ture, Cervantes  and  Lope  de  Vega,  were  con- 
temporaries, and  were  followed  in  the  next 
generation  by  the  third,  Calderon.  Cervantes 
was  born  in  1549.  He  traveled  throughout 
Italy,  lost  a  hand  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto, 
and  was  five  years  a  slave  in  Barbary.  ne 
commenced  his  literary  career  by  the  writing 
of  comedies  and  tragedies,  the  first  of  which, 
Galatea,  was  published  in  1584.  Thirty  of  his 
comedies  have  been  entirely  lost.  His  great 
work,  Don  Quixote,  was  published  in  1G05,  and 
was  immediately  translated  into  all  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe.  From  this  time  until  Ids 
death  in  1616,  he  wrote  many  novels  and 
comedies.  The  tragedy  of  Numantia  and  the 
comedy  of  Life  in  Algiers  are  the  only  two  of 
his  plays  which  have  been  preserved.    To  this 
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whose  epic  of  La  Araeuana  was  written  during 
the  hardships  of  a  campaign  against  the  Ara- 
cuanian  Indians  in  Chile.  Lope  de  Vega  was 
born  in  1562,  and  after  a  life  of  the  most  mar- 
velous performances  died  in  1635.  He  was  a 
prodigy  of  learning,  imagination,  and  lan- 
guage. Out  of  eighteen  hundred  dramas 
which  he  wrote,  one  hundred  were  each  pro- 
duced in  the  space  of  a  single  day.  His 
detached  poems  have  been  printed  in  twenty- 
seven  volumes  in  quarto.  Very  few  of  his 
plays  are  now  read  or  performed.  The  only 
remaining  authors  of  eminence  during  this 
period  are  Quevedo,  who  wrote  several  moral 
and  religious  works  and  three  volumes  of 
lyrics,  pastorals,  and  sonnets;  Villegas,  an 
Anacreonic  poet ;  and  the  Jesuit  Mariana, 
author  of  a  History  of  Spain.  The  life  of 
Calderon  de  la  Barca,  the  illustrious  head  of 
the  Spanish  drama,  extended  from  1600  to 
1687.  His  plays  are  of  four  kinds:  sacred 
dramas,  from  Scriptural  sources;  historical 
dramas;  classic  dramas;  and  pictures  of 
society  and  manners.  The  most  celebrated 
are,  The  Constant  Prince,  El  Secreto  a  Voces 
and  El  Magico  Prodigioso.  A  number  of 
small  dramatists  were  contemporary  with  Cal- 
deron, but  with  his  death  Spanish  literature 
declined,  and  has  since  produced  few  eminent 
names.  Luyando,  councilor  of  state,  pub- 
lished two  tragedies  in  1750,  and  in  1758 
appeared  The  Life  of  Friar  Gerund,  by  Salazar 
—  a  work  in  the  style  of  Don  Quixote,  but 
directed  against  the  clergy  instead  of  the  chiv- 
alry. It  abounds  with  wit  and  satire,  and  is 
perhaps  tho  best  Spanish  prose  work  of  the  last 
century.  Toward  the  close  of  the  century 
Huerta  achieved  considerable  reputation  by 
his  attempts  to  revive  the  Spanish  drama. 
Tomas  de  Yriarte  published  in  1782  his  Lit- 
erary Fables,  and  a  few  years  later  Melendez 
appeared  as  the  author  of  two  volumes  of  idyls 
and  pastorals.  Both  of  these  authors  diplay 
considerable  lyric  genius. 

The  new  life  and  health  infused  into  litera- 
ture in  the  age  of  Charles  III.  was  checked  by 
the  French  revolutionary  wars  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  IV.,  and  afterwards  by  the  restoration 
of  civil  despotism  and  the  Inquisition,  brought 
again  into  the  country  by  the  return  of  the 
Bourbon  dynasty  in  1814.  Amidst  the  vio- 
lence and  confusion  of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand 
VII.  (1814-1833),  elegant  letters  could  hardly 
hope  to  find  shelter  or  resting  place.  Nearly 
every  poet  and  prose  writer,  known  as  such  at 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  IV.,  became 
involved  in  the  fierce  political  changes  of  the 
time, — changes  so  varied  and  so  opposite,  that 
those  who  escaped  from  the  consequences  of 
often,  on  that  Y*ry  account,  for*  to 
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eaffer  In  the  next  *hat  followed.  Indeed,  the 
leign  of  Ferdinand  VII.  was  an  interregnum 
in  all  elegant  culture,  such  as  no  modern 
nation  has  yet  seen, — not  even  Spain  herseif 
during  the  War  of  the  Succession.  Ths  state 
of  things  continued  through  the  long  civi!  war 
which  arose  soon  after  the  death  of  that  king, 
and  indeed,  it  is  not  yet  entirely  9 hated.  But 
despite  the  troubled  condition  of  tbo  country, 
even  while  Ferdinand  waa  living^  a  movement 
was  begun,  the  first  traces  of  which  are  to  be 
found  among  the  emigrated  Spaniards,  who 
cheered  with  letters  their  exile  in  England  and 
France,  and  whose  subsequent  progress,  from 
the  time  when  the  death  of  their  unfaithful 
monarch  permitted  them  to  return  home,  is 
distinctly  perceptible  in  their  own  country. 

The  two  principal  writers  of  the  first  half  of 
the  century  are  the  satirist  Jose  de  Larra  (d. 
1837)  and  the  poet  Espronceda  (d.  1812); 
both  were  brilliant  waiters,  and  both  died 
young.  Zorrilla  (b.  1817)  has  great  wealth  of 
imagination,  and  Feman  CaWllero  is  a  gifted 
woman  whose  stories  have  been  often  trans- 
lated. Antonio  de  Trueba  is  a  writer  of 
popular  songs  and  short  stories  not  without 
merit.  Campoamor  (b.  1817)  and  Bequer 
represent  the  poetry  of  twenty  years  ago.  The 
short  lyrics  of  the  first  named  are  remarkable 
for  their  delicacy  and  finesse.  Bequer,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  thirty,  left  behind  him 
poems  which  have  already  exercised  a  wide  in- 
fluence in  his  own  country  and  in  Spanish 
America ;  they  tell  a  story  of  passionate  love, 
despair,  and  death. 

Perez  Galdos,  a  writer  of  fiction,  attacks  the 
problem  of  modern  life  and  thought,  and  rep- 
resents with  vivid  and  often  bitter  fidelity  the 
conflicting  interests  and  passions  of  Spanish 
life.  Valera,  a  minister  from  Spain  to  the 
United  States,  is  the  author  of  the  most  famous 
Spanish  novel  of  the  day,  Pepitn  Jimenez,  a 
work  of  great  artistic  perfection,  and  his  skill 
and  grace  are  still  more  evident  in  his  critical 
essays.  Castelar  gained  a  European  celebrity 
as  an  orator  and  a  political  and  miscellaneous 
writer,  and  was  as  well  preeminent  in  tho  field 
of  diplomacy.  The  works  of  these  authors,  and 
of  many  others  not  named,  show  clearly  that 
Spain  is  making  vigorous  efforts  to  bring  her- 
self socially  and  intellectually  into  line  with 
the  rest  of  Europe. 

Of  the  Spanish  colonies,  Cuba  has  produced 
some  writers  of  enduring  renown.  The  most 
distinguished  for  poetic  fame  is  Gertrude  de 
Avelleneda;  Heredia  ^nd  Placido  may  also  be 
mentioned.  In  Venezuela,  Baralt  is  known 
as  a  historian,  poet,  and  classical  writer; 
Olmedo  as  a  poet  of  Bolivia,  and  Caro  a 
writer  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia. 


PORTUGUESE  T,ITERATURE. 

Portugal  first  acquired  its  position  as  an  in- 
dependent  kingdom  after  the  battle  of  Ouri- 
gue,  iu  1130.  The  date  of  tho  origin  of  its 
literature  is  nearly  coeval  with  that  of  the 
monarchy  Hermiguez  and  Moniz,  two  knights 
who  flourished  under  Alfonso  I.,  wrote  the  first 
ballads.  King  Dionysius,  who  reigned  from 
1279  to  1325,  and  his  son  Alfonso  IV.,  were 
both  renowned  as  poets;  but  few  vestiges  of 
their  writings  remain.  It  was  not  until  the 
fifteenth  century,  however,  that  Portuguese 
literature  attained  any  considerable  merit. 
Macias,  a  Portuguese  knight  engaged  in  the 
wars  with  the  Moors  of  Granada,  was  galled 
El  Enamorado,  on  account  of  the  tender  and 
glowing  character  of  his  amatory  poems.  The 
first  distinguished  poet  of  the  country  was 
Bernardin  Ribeyrc,  who  flourished  under  the 
reign  of  Emmanuel  the  Great,  in  the  hegiuning 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  His  most  celebrated 
productions  are  his  eclogues,  the  scenes  of 
which  are  laid  on  the  bauks  of  the  Tagus  and 
the  sea  shores  of  Portugal.  His  lyrics  of  love, 
the  origin  of  which  is  attributed  to  an  unholy 
passion  for  the  king's  daughter,  are  wonder- 
fully sweet  and  melodious.  The  first  prose 
work  in  Portuguese  worthy  of  note  is  a  romance 
entitled  The  Innocent  GH,  which  appeared 
about  this  period.  Saa  de  Miranda,  who  also 
attained  celebrity  as  a  Spanish  author,  was 
born  iu  Coimbra  in  1405,  and  wrote  many 
sonnets,  lyrics,  and  eclogues  in  his  native 
tongue.  He  also  wrote  a  series  of  poetical  epis- 
tles, after  tho  manner  of  Horace.  Antonio 
Ferreira,  who  was  born  in  1528,  followed  the 
example  of  Miranda  iu  his  sonnets  and  eclogues, 
but  surpassed  him  in  entering  the  field  of 
dramatic  literature.  His  Inez  de  Castro, 
founded  on  the  tragic  story  of  that  lady,  dis- 
plays much  power  and  pathos  in  the  delinea- 
tion of  the  characters.  The  other  poets  of  this 
generation  were  Andrade  Caminha,  Pnego 
Bernardcs,  and  Rodriguez  de  Castro,  all  of 
whom  wrote  lyrics,  sonnets,  and  pastorals,  few 
of  which  have  survived  them. 

The  sola  star  of  Portuguese  literature,  who 
is  now  almost  its  only  representative  to  other 
nations,  was  Luis  de  Camocns,  who  was  born 
in  1525.  AfkT  studying  at  Coimbra,  where 
he  was  coldly  treated  by  Ferreira,  he  embraced 
the  profession  of  arms,  and  lost  an  eye  in  the 
siege  of  Ceuta.  Sailing  for  India  in  1533,  he 
reached  Goa  in  safety,  participated  in  an  ex 
pedition  against  the  king  of  Cochin-China, 
spent  a  winter  in  the  islands  of  Ormuz,  and 
afterwards,  on  account  of  a  satire  entitled 

|  Follies  in  India,  directed  against  the  Porta* 
guese  governor,  was  banished  to  Macao,  on  the 

|  coast  of  China.    During  his  residence  of  five 
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pears  in  that  place,  ha  wrote  his  great  epic  of 
The  Lusiad,  devoted  to  celebrating  the  passage 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Vasco  de  Gama, 
and  the  triumph  of  Portuguese  arms  and  com- 
merce in  the  Orient.  On  his  return  to  Por- 
tugal he  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Cam- 
bodia, and  escaped  by  swimming,  with  The 
Lusiad  in  his  hand,  held  above  the  waves.  He 
died  in  great  poverty  in  1579.  He  left  behind 
him  many  sonnets,  songs,  and  pastorals,  but 
most  of  them  are  penetrated  with  a  vein  of 
deep  and  settled  melancholy.  Among  the  suc- 
cessors of  Camoens,  the  most  noted  are  Gil 
Vicente,  a  dramatic  writer,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  served  as  a  model  to  Lope  de  Vega  and 
Calderon ;  and  Rodriguez  Lobo,  who  was  at 
one  time  considered  a  rival  of  Camoens.  He 
wrote  the  Winter  Nights,  a  series  of  philo- 
sophical conversations,  Spring,  a  romance,  and 
numberless  pastorals.  Cortereal  also  described 
in  a  ponderous  epic  the  adventures  of  Manuel 
de  Sousa  Sepulveda,  a  distinguished  Portu- 
guese. 

The  age  of  Camoens  also  gave  rise  to  a  new 
branch  of  literature.  John  de  Barros,  born 
in  1496,  is  esteemed  by  his  countrymen  as  the 
Livy  of  Portugal.  He  commenced  his  career 
by  a  romance  entitled,  The  Emperor  Clarimond, 
but  after  his  return  from  service  on  the  coast 
of  Guinea,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  grand  historical  work  on  the  Portu- 
guese empire.  Only  one-fourth  of  this,  en- 
titled Portuguese  Asia,  which  was  published 
in  1552,  appeared.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive,  accurate,  and  interesting  his- 
torical works  of  that  age.  Alfonso  d'  Albuquer- 
que, one  of  the  most  distinguished  contem- 
poraries of  Barros,  wrote  a  series  of  Commen- 
taries, and  Conto  and  Castanheda  undertook  to 
complete  the  work  which  Barros  had  left  un- 
finished. Bernardo  de  Brito,  born  in  1570, 
designed  to  give  a  universal  history  of  Portugal, 
but,  commencing  with  the  Creation,  he  died 
by  the  time  he  reached  the  Christian  Era. 
Osorio,  Bishop  of  Sylvez,  who  died  in  1580, 
wrote  the  History  of  King  Emmanuel,  de- 
scribing the  religious  troubles  of  that  time  in  a 
most  liberal  and  enlightened  spirit.  Manuel 
de  Faria,  born  in  1590,  almost  rivaled  Lope  de 
Vega  in  the  amount  of  his  works ;  his  disserta- 
tions on  the  art  of  poetry  are  held  in  most 
value.  He  also  wrote  a  history  of  Portugal 
and  a  commentary  on  Camoens.  After  the 
subjugation  of  Portugal  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
the  literature  of  the  country  declined,  and 
presents  no  distinguished  name  for  nearly  a 
century  following.  The  first  author  of  the 
last  century  is  the  Count  of  Ericeyra,  born  in 
1678.  He  was  a  general  in  the  army,  and  a 
•choLar  of  rolendid  attainments.     His  chief 


work  was  the  ffenriqvetde,  an  epic  poem  de 

scribing  the  adventures  of  Henry  of  Burgundy, 
the  founder  of  the  Portuguese  monarchy.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  last  century,  Antonio 
Garcao  and  the  Countess  de  Vimieiro  acquired 
some  celebrity  by  their  dramatic  productions. 
The  only  Portuguese  authors  of  note  whom 
the  present  century  has  brought  forth  are 
Antonio  da  Cruz  e  Silva,  who  imitated  Pope 
and  other  English  poets,  and  J.  A.  da  Cunha, 
an  eminent  mathematician  and  elegiac  poet. 
The  Portuguese  colonies  have  produced  a  few 
writers,  the  most  noted  of  whom  are  Vascen- 
cellos  and  Claudio  Manuel  da  Costa. 

FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

The  literature  of  France  was  later  in  its  de 
velopment  than  that  of  the  other  nations  oi 
Southern  Europe.  It  was  necessary  to  wait 
the  decline  of  the  two  romance-tongues  of 
Normandy  and  Provence  before  the  language 
could  take  a  settled  form,  and  a  still  furthei 
time  elapsed  before  it  was  sufficiently  matured 
for  the  purpose  of  the  scholar  and  the  author. 
During  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries' 
the  kingdom  produced  many  romances,  in 
which  ths  influence  of  the  literature  of  the 
Trouveres  and  Troubadours  was  manifest. 
Gilbert  de  Montreuil,  Castellan  de  Coucy,  and 
some  others  were  noted  for  this  species  of 
composition ;  many  sacred  dramas  and  mys- 
teries were  written  in  the  north  of  France,  and 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  se v. 
eral  romantic  epics  appeared.  The  only  re- 
markable name  of  this  early  period  is  the  re- 
nowned chronicler,  Froissart,  who  was  born  in 
1337,  and  in  the  course  of  his  travels  and  so- 
journ at  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  was  witness 
of  many  of  the  chivalrous  events  he  describes 
in  his  «•  Chronicles  of  France,  Spain,  Italy, 
England,  and  Germany.  '*  Philip  de  Comines, 
who  died  in  1509,  passed  his  life  in  the  service 
of  Louis  IX.,  and  left  behind  him  the  "  Mem- 
oirs" of  his  time.  The  latter  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century  produced  many  small  writers 
of  satires,  odes,  songs,  etc.,  among  whom 
Charles,  Duke  of  Orleans,  takes  the  first  rank. 
The  sacred  mjsteries,  the  first  attempt  at 
theatrical  representation,  gradually  gave  place 
to  a  rude  form  of  drama  and  comedy,  and  a 
very  successful  comedy  of  French  life  appeared 
in  1475. 

With  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  the  study  of 
the  classics  became  popular  in  Franoe,  and  from 
that  time  until  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  the  prog- 
ress of  French  literature  was  rapid  and  un- 
interrupted. The  sixteenth  century  produced 
a  few  great  names.  Scaliger  and  Casaubon 
were  renowned  for  their  scholastic  acquire- 
ments;  Clement  Marot  and  Theodore  Beza 
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cultivated  poetry  under  Francis  I.,  whose 
sister,  Margaret  of  Valois,  published  a  collec- 
tion of  novels,  called  the  Heptameron ;  Ron- 
sard  was  the  hrst  French  poet  who  showed 
strong  original  genius,  and,  with  Regnier,  gave 
the  national  poetry  a  f  reer  and  more  character- 
istic tone.  The  drama  was  improved  by 
Etienne  Jodelle,  who  imitated  the  Greek 
tragedians ;  Claude  de  Seyssel  wrote  the  His- 
tory of  1. 1, 'ii is  XII. ;  and  BrantOme  and  Agrippa 
d'Aubigne*  left  behind  them  many  memoirs 
and  historical  essays.  But  the  boast  of  the 
age  is  the  names  of  Malherbe,  Rabelais,  and 
Montaigne.  Malherbe,  born  in  1554,  is  con- 
sidered the  first  French  classic,  in  poetry ;  his 
language  is  most  inflexibly  pure  and  correct. 
Rabelais  wa 


born  in  1483,  and  his  romance  of 
Gargantua  and  Pantagruel  was  first  published 
in  1533.  Notwithstanding  its  grossness  it  is 
one  of  the  most  lively,  humorous,  and  brilliant 
books  in  the  language.  It  satirizes  the  clerical 
and  political  characters  of  his  time.  Mon- 
taigne, whose  life  extended  from  153:)  to  1502, 
wrote  three  volumes  of  essays,  on  moral,  polit- 
ical, and  religious  subjects,  which  on  account 
of  their  elegant  style  no  less  than  the  treasures 
of  thought  they  contain,  have  always  held  their 
place  among  French  classics. 

The  seventeenth  century  is  the  glory  of 
French  literature.  Under  the  auspices  of 
Richelieu,  Colbert,  and  Louis  XIV.  all  de- 
partments of  letters,  science,  and  art  reached  a 
height  unknown  before.  The  French  Academy 
was  founded  by  Richelieu  in  1835,  and  the 
language,  at  that  time  unrivaled  in  clearness, 
perspicacity,  and  flexibility,  gradually  became 
the  polite  tongue  of  Europe.  lhamatic  poetry, 
especially,  founded  on  the  principles  of  the 
Greek  theater,  attained  a  character  it  has  never 
since  reached.  Corueille,  born  in  lOOtt,  was  j 
Che  father  of  the  classic  French  dram*.  His  j 
first  play,  The  Cid,  belongs  rather  to  the 
romantic  drama,  but  through  the  influence  of 
the  Academy  his  later  works,  the  most  eminent 
of  which  are  Les  Horaces,  China  Polyeucte,  and 
Mart  de  Pompc'e,  are  strictly  classical..  His 
dramatic  works  amount  to  thirty-three.  Ra- 
cine, who  was  born  in  1630,  brought  the 
classic  drama  to  perfection.  His  language  is 
the  most  elegant  and  melodious  of  all  French 
dramatists,  while  he  is  inferior  to  none  in  his 
knowledge  of  nature  and  his  command  of  the 
sentiments  and  passions.  His  plays,  though 
constructed  on  the  classic  model,  are  not  con- 1 
fined  strictly  to  classic  subjects.  The  most 
celebrated  are  Andromaque,  Bajazet,  Alithri- 
date,  Phedre,  Esther,  and  Athalie.  After  these 
two  authors  ranks  Moliere,  the  father  and  j 
master  of  French  comedy.  His  Tartuffe  has  a 
aniversal  celebrity.    He  died  in  1673.  Crebil-  j 


Ion,  sometimes  called  the  French  ^Eachylna, 
was  a  writer  of  tragedies.  Legrand,  Regnard, 
and  Scarron  distinguished  themselves  as  drama- 
tists of  secondary  note.  To  this  age  belong 
Le  Sage,  the  author  of  GU  Blot ;  La  Fontaine, 
the  greatest  fabulist  since  iEsop ;  and  Boileau, 
the  satirist  and  didactic  poet,  whose  Art  Poe't- 
ique  and  Lutrin  or  *«  Battle  of  the  Books  "  have 
been  made  classic.  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery 
wrote  many  chivalrous  romances,  and  Perrault's 
fairytales  soon  became  household  words.  The 
Ttlunaque  of  Fenelon  was  also  produced  during 
this  period.  This  author,  with  Bourdaloue, 
Ilossuet,  and  Massillon,  were  celebrated  as 
theological  writers  and  pulpit  orators.  Madame 
de  Scvigne's  letters  are  unsurpassed  as  speci- 
mens of  graceful  and  spirited  epistolary  writ- 
ing. As  historians,  Rollin  is  the  most  dis- 
tinguished, but  Mezeray,  author  of  the  national 
Chronicles,  the  Jesuit  D'Orleans,  author  of 
Histories  of  Revolutions  in  England  and 
Spain,  and  Bossuet's  theological  histories  are 
worthy  of  notice. 

During  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  lit- 
erature of  Spain,  Italy,  and  Portugal  were  on 
the  decline,  and  England  and  Germany  re- 
mained stationary,  France  still  maintained  her 
supremacy.  In  1604  was  born  Voltaire,  who 
iu  the  course  of  his  life  made  himself  master 
of  nearly  every  department  of  literature.  His 
first  play,  QZdipc,  was  successfully  performed 
in  1718,  though  his  epic  of  the  Henriade,  writ- 
ten at  the  same  time,  was  not  published  till 
1720.  Many  of  his  succeeding  plays  were  un- 
successful, and  his  satires  and  philosophical 
essays  produced  only  banishment.  His  prin- 
cipal plays  are  Zaire,  Alzire,  Brutus,  Ortste, 
Mahomet,  and  Tancrlde.  After  his  return  from 
Germany,  he  settled  at  Feruey  on  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  where  for  twenty  years  he  devoted 
himself  to  literature.  His  principal  works  are 
History  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden ;  History  oj 
Russia  under  Peter  The  Great,  Pyrrhonisme  de 
I'Histoire,  Droits  de  1' Homme  and  the  Dictionnaire 
PhUosophique.  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  born  in 
1712,  exercised  scarcely  less  influence  onFrench 
literature  than  Voltaire.  His  first  work,  a 
dissertation  on  Modern  Music,  appeared  in 
Paris  in  1743,  about  which  time  he  wrote  sev- 
eral comedies  and  tragedies  and  composed  an 
opera.  His  romance  entitled  Noxivelle  Heloise, 
was  published  in  1760,  and  his  Control  Social 
and  Emile  in  1762.  His  most  remarkable 
work,  the  Confessions,  was  completed  in  1770, 
and  he  died  in  1778.  As  bold  and  independ- 
ent as  Voltaire  in  his  philosophical  views,  he 
had  nothing  of  his  cynicism.  His  works,  the 
style  of  which  is  absolutely  fascinating,  express 
a  sincere  sympathy  with  humanity.  Montes- 
quieu, whose  Spirit  of  Laws  is  a  standard  work 
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on  jurisprudence ,  belongs  to  the  first  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Among  the  historians 
contemporary  with  Voltaire,  were  Condorcet, 
author  of  a  History  of  Civilization,  and  Barthl- 
lemy,  who  also  wrote  the  Voyage  de  J  tune  An- ! 
acharns.  La  Bruyere,  La  Harpe,  and  Madame 
d'Epinay  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
didactic  and  epistolary  writings.  The  most 
noted  novelists  were  Marmontel,  Bernardin  de 
St.  Pierre,  author  of  Paul  and  Virginia,  and 
Louvet.  Marivaux  attained  distinction  as  a 
writer  of  comedies,  and  Beaumarchais  as  a 
dramatist  and  writer  of  operas.  The  well- 
known  Barber  of  Seville  is  from  his  pen. 
France  produced  few  lyric  poets  during  the 
last  century.  Lebrun,  Delille,  and  Joseph 
Chenier  are  the  most  worthy  of  mention,  but 
the  Marseillaise  of  Rouget  de  Lisle  is  the  finest 
lyric  of  the  century,  if  not  of  all  French  litera- 
ture. Mirabeau,  Barnave,  Sieyes,  and  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Revolution  gave  a  new  and  splendid 
character  to  French  oratory,  toward  the  close 
of  the  century. 

Chateaubriand,  de  Staid,  and  Be>anger  con- 
nect the  age  of  Rousseau  and  Voltaire  with  the 
modern  literature  of  France.  Chateaubriand 
was  born  in  1769,  and  published  his  first  work, 
the  Essay  on  Revolutions,  in  London,  in  1797, 
while  in  exile.  His  Atala,  the  subject  of  which 
was  derived  from  his  adventures  among  the 
Natchez  tribe  of  Indians,  on  the  Mississippi, 
appeared  in  1801,  and  his  Gt'nie  du  Christian- 
isme  in  1 802 .  He  also  published  Les  Martyrs  in 
1807,  and  an  account  of  his  travels  in  the  East. 
He  filled  many  diplomatic  stations  under  the 
Bourbons,  and  was  made  peer  of  France. 
After  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1848,  his 
autobiography  was  published,  under  the  title 
of  Me'moires  d' outre  Tombe.  Madame  de 
Statl.  the  daughter  of  M.  Neckar,  afterwards 
minister  under  Louis  XVI.,  was  born  in  17GC, 
and  first  appeared  as  an  author  in  1788,  when 
she  published  a  series  of  letters  on  the  life  and 
writings  of  Rousseau.  During  the  French 
Revolution  she  remained  in  Switzerland  and 
England,  where  she  wrote  several  political 
pamphlets,  dramas,  and  essays  on  life  and 
literature.  Her  romance  of  Corinne  was  pub- 
lished in  1807,  and  her  De  I'Allemagne,  which 
directed  attention  to  the  literature  of  Ger- 
many, in  1810.  Her  work  entitled  Ten  Years 
of  Exile  was  written  in  Sweden  ;  she  died  in 
Paris  in  1817.  B£ranger  is  the  first  song- 
writer of  France.  Many  of  his  lyrics  and 
ballads  have  become  household  words  with  the 
common  people.  Casimir  Delavigne,  who 
died  in  1843,  was  among  the  first  restorers  of 
that  lyric  school  which  Lamartine,  Victor 
Hugo,  and  Alfred  de  Musset  have  since  carried 
to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.    The  most  re- 


nowned names  in  recent  French  Literature  are, 
as  poets,  Alphonse  de  Lamartine,  author  of 
Meditations  Poe'tiques,  Harmonies  Poe'tiques  and 
La  Chute  d'un  Ange ;  Victor  Hugo,  author  of 
three  volumes  of  lyrical  romances  and  ballads ; 
Alfred  de  Musset ;  Jean  Reboul,  a  disciple  of 
Lamartiue  ;  and  Auguste  Barbier,  who  mingles 
with  his  poems  a  vein  of  keen  satire.  Jasmin, 
a  barber  of  Agen,  has  obtained  much  celebrity 
by  his  poems  in  the  Gascon  dialect.  The  new 
school  of  French  romance  has  infected  the 
modern  literature  of  all  countries.  Balzac, 
who  died  in  1850,  is  uuequaled  as  a  painter 
of  society  aud  manners ;  Eugene  Sue,  whose 
Mysteries  of  Paris  and  Wandering  Jew  have 
been  so  widely  read,  delights  in  exciting  sub- 
jects and  the  most  intricate  and  improbable 
plots ;  Alexander  Dumas,  best  known  by  his 
Count  of  Monte  Cristo,  aud  his  romances  of 
travel,  is  a  master  of  picturesque  narrative ; 
Victor  Hugo  is  best  known  as  a  novelist  by  his 
Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  a  brilliant  historical 
fiction,  and  Les  Miserable*;  and  Paul  de  Kock, 
as  a  lively  though  unscrupulous  painter  of 
Parisian  life,  enjoys  a  remarkable  popularity. 

The  most  striking  and  original  writer  of 
fiction  is  Madame  Dudevant,  better  known  as 
••George  Sand,"  whose  Andre,  I^ettres  d'un 
Voyageur,  and  Consuelo  have  placed  her  in  the 
first  rank  of  French  authors.  It  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  the  excellence  of  this  group  of 
novelists  has  been  maintained  by  a  new  gen- 
eration of  writers,  Murger,  About,  Feuillet, 
Flaubert,  Erckrnann-Chatrian,  Droz,  Daudet, 
Cherbulliez,  Gaboriau,  Dumas,  Jils,  Zola, 
Merimee,  and  others.  As  dramatists,  Scribe, 
Leon  Gozlan,  Etienne  Arago,  Germain  Dela- 
vigne, Sardou  and  Felix  Pyat  have  distin- 
guished themselves.  The  most  prominent 
historical  and  political  writers  are  Lamartine, 
Thiers,  Michelet,  Guizot,  Louis  Blanc,  De 
Tocqueville  and  Thibaudeau ;  while  Cousin 
and  Comte  are  the  founders  of  the  new  schools 
of  philosophy.  French  oratory  now  occupies 
a  higher  position  than  ever  before ;  its  most 
illustrious  names  are  Guizot,  Thiers,  Berryer, 
Lamartine,  Odilon,  Barret,  Victor  Hugo,  La- 
cordaire,  Pere  Hyacinthe,  and  Coquerel. 
Renan  is  a  prominent  name  in  theological 
writing,  and  Montalembert  a  historian  with 
strong  religious  tendencies.  The  great  master 
of  criticism  is  Sainte-Beuve  (1804-1869),  who 
possessed  a  rare  combination  of  great  and  ac- 
curate learning,  compass  and  profundity  of 
thought,  and,  above  all,  sympathy  in  judgment. 
Henri  Taine,  whose  works  on  English  litera- 
ture are  among  the  best  we  have,  Thlophile 
Gautier,  Araene  Houssaye,  Jules  Janln,  Sarcy, 
and  others,  are  distinguished  in  this  branch 
of  letter*. 
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GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

The  first  period  of  German  literature  com- 
menced with  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  in  the 
eighth  century,  and  extended  to  the  time  of  the 
Suabian  emperors,  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century.  The  first  learned  society  was  in- 
stituted by  Alcuin,  the  greatest  scholar  of 
Charlemagne'8time.  In  the  succeeding  period, 
Einhard,  Rithard,  and  Lambert  von  Aschaf- 
fenburg  distinguished  themselves  as  historical 
and  theological  writers.  About  this  lime  also 
originated  those  epic  ballads  ami  fragments 
which  were  afterwards  collected  under  the 
title  of  the  Nibelungen-Lied,  or  "  Lay  of  the 
Nibelungeu,"  and  the  •«  Song  of  Ilildebrand." 
See  p.  1 98.  More  artistic  and  of  more  thought- 
ful insight  into  human  nature  is  the  Owirun. 
It  describes  the  winning  of  the  Princess  Hilde 
by  King  Hettel  of  Denmark  and  the  long 
captivity  of  Gudrun,  their  daughter,  and  of 
her  final  happy  rescue  by  her  lover. 

The  second  period  terminates  with  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  includes  the  Min- 
nesingers, or  German  Troubadours,  who  were 
the  result  of  tlio  intercourse  of  Germany  with 
Italy  and  France,  w  hich  made  German  schol- 
ars acquainted  with  the  amatory  literature  of 
Provence.  The  most  renowned  Minnesingers 
were  Wolfram  von  Escheubach,  who  wrote 
Percival ;  Walter  von  dcr  Vogelweide,  the 
most  graceful  and  popular  of  all,  and  Ilein- 
rich  von  Ofterdingen.  Otto  von  Friesingen 
achieved  renown  tor  his  histories,  which  were 
written  in  Latin. 

Tho  third  period,  dating  from  the  com-  j 
mencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  at  which 
time  the  German  language  was  fully  developed 
and  subjected  to  rule,  extends  to  the  present 
time.  It  has  been  subdivided  by  German  critics  [ 
into  three  parts,  viz.  :  1,  to  the  commencement 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War ;  2,  to  Klopstock  and 
Leasing;  3,  to  our  own  day.  The  progress  of 
the  Reformation  in  the  fifteenth  century 
otierated  very  favorably  upon  German  litera- 
ture. Melanchthon,  Luther,  Ulricvon  Hutten, 
and  the  other  leaders  of  the.  movement  were 
also  distinguished  scholars.  Luther's  Trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  is  the  monument  of  the 
period.  To  it  Germany  owes  the  gift  of  a 
common  speech.  The  naturalist  Gesner ;  the 
painter  Albert  Durer,  and  the  astronomers 
Kepler  and  Copernicus,  flourished  also  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  most  distinguished  poet 
of  this  period  was  Hans  Sachs,  a  writer  of 
beautiful  hymns.  He  was  the  master  of  a 
school  or  guild  of  poetry,  w  hich  was  then  con- 
sidered as  an  elegant  profession.  In  the  num- 
ber of  his  works  he  rivals  Lope  de  Vega,  as  he 
is  said  to  have  written  G048,  208  of  w  hich 
were  comedies  and  tragedies.    He  died  iu  I 


1576.  Martin  Opitz,  who  marks  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  era  in  German  poetry, 
was  bom  in  1597.  He  first  established  a  true 
rhythm  in  poetry,  by  measuring  the  length  of 
the  syllables,  instead  of  merely  counting  them 
as  formerly.  As  prose  writers  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  Leibnitz,  the  distinguished 
philosopher,  Gerhardt  Grimmelshausen  and 
Gottschied  are  the  most  prominent.  The  most 
important  form  of  literature  in  the  last  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century  was  novels.  Of 
these  Gritnmelshauseti's  Simpticutsimus  was  the 
greatest  and  is  the  only  one  to  survive.  There 
is  no  great  name  iu  German  literature,  however, 
from  Opitz  till  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
when  Gellert,  Gessner, Klopstock, and  Hagedorn 
were  the  inauguration  of  a  new  life.  Under 
these  authors,  and  others  of  less  note,  the  lan- 
guage attained  a  richness  of  expression,  a 
flexibility  of  style,  and  a  harmony  of  modula- 
tion which  it  never  possessed  before.  Gellert, 
born  iu  1715,  is  distinguished  for  his  ''Spiritual 
Songs  and  Odes,"  his  letters,  and  his  romance 
of  The  Swedish  Countess,  which  is  the  first 
domestic  novel  written  in  the  German  lan- 
guage. Gessner  is  best  known  through  his 
idylls,  in  which  he  followed  the  classic  models. 
Hagedorn,  who  died  iu  1754,  wrote  many 
poema;  he  is  supposed  to  have  exercised  con- 
siderable influence  on  Klopstock  in  his  earlier 
years.  As  prose  writers,  Forster,  Mendelssohn 
the  philosopher,  and  Musaus,  who  made  a 
collection  of  German  legends  and  traditions, 
are  worthy  of  note. 

With  Klopstock  commenced  the  golden  age 
of  German  literature,  and  the  list  of  renowned 
names  continues  unbroken  until  the  present 
time.  Klopstock  was  born  in  1724.  Iu  his 
odes  and  lyrical  poems  he  struck  out  a  new  and 
bold  path,  casting  aside  the  mechanical  rules 
of  the  older  schools  of  German  poetry.  His 
greatest  work  is  the  Messias,  a  sacred  epic, 
which  was  commenced  iu  1745  and  finished  iu 
1771.  Leasing,  born  in  1721),  stands  by  the 
side  of  Klopstock  as  a  poet,  while  he  is  also 
distinguished  as  n  prose  writer.  He  may  be 
considered  as  the  first  successful  German 
dramatist,  his  plays  of  Emilia  Galotti,  Minna 
von  Ilamhelm,  Nathan  the.  Wise,  still  keeping 
their  place  on  the  stage.  As  a  critical  writer 
on  all  the  branches  of  the  Fine  Arts,  he  is  also 
distinguished. 

Wieland  follows  next  in  the  list  of  German 
classics.  Born  in  1733,  he  is  the  link  between 
the  age  of  Gellert  and  Klopstock.  and  that 
of  Schiller  and  Goethe.  He  died  in  1813. 
His  principal  works  are  The  New  Arnadis, 
which  illustrates  the  triumph  of  spiritual 
over  physical  beauty,  the  heroic  epic  of 
Oberon,  a  romance  of  the  middle  4ges,  the 
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drama  of  Alcente,  the  History  of  the  Abderites, 
a  satirical  romance,  besides  many  letters, 
satires,  aud  criticisms  on  literature  and  art. 
Herder,  his  contemporary,  in  addition  to  his 
fame  as  a  poet,  is  celebrated  for  his  philosoph- 
ical and  theological  writings,  and  his  Spirit  of 
Hebrew  Poetry.  He  died  in  1803.  At  the  com- 1 
mencementof  the  19th  ceutury,  Wieland,  Her-  ! 
der,  Goethe,  and  Schiller  were  gathered  together  j 
at  the  court  of  Weimar — the  most  illustrious 
congregation  of  poets  since  Shakespeare, 
Spenser,  Ben  Jonson,  and  Fletcher  met  to- 1 
gether  in  London.  Goethe  was  born  in  1749, 
and  from  his  boyhood  displayed  a  remarkable 
talent  for  literature,  science,  and  art.  His 
first  romance,  The  Sorrows  of  Werther,  pro- 
duced a  great  sensation  throughout  all  Europe. 
His  tragedy  of  Gbtz  von  Berlichingen,  written 
at  the  age  of  22,  established  his  fame  as  a 
poet.  After  his  settlement  at  Weimar  in  1774, 
his  works  followed  each  other  rapidly.  He 
produced  the  tragedies  of  Iphigenia,  Egmont, 
Tasso,  and  Clavigo,  the  pastoral  epic  of  Her- 
mann und  Dorothea,  the  philosophical  romances 
of  Wilhelm  Meister  and  Die  Wahlverwandschaf- 
ten,  the  West-Oestliche  Divan,  a  collection  of 
poems  founded  in  his  studies  of  Oriental 
literature,  and  the  first  part  of  his  greatest 
work,  Faust.  He  also  published  narratives 
of  travel  in  France  and  Italy,  and  Wahrheit 
und  Dichtung,  an  autobiography  of  his 
life.  His  philosophic  and  scientific  writings, 
especially  his  theory  of  color,  are  scarcely 
less  celebrated  than  his  literary  works.  He  is 
equally  a  master  in  all  departments  of  litera- 
ture, and  is  generally  acknowledged  as  the 
greatest  author  since  Shakespeare.  He  died 
in  1832.  Schiller,  born  in  1759,  exercised 
scarcely  less  influence  on  German  literature 
than  Goethe.  His  tragedy  of  The  Robbers  pro- 
duced nearly  as  great  a  revolution  as  The  Sor- 
rows of  Werther.  On  account  of  this  and 
other  works  he  was  obliged  to  fly  from  his 
native  Wurtemberg,  and,  after  many  vicissi- 
tudes, settled  in  Weimar,  with  his  great  col- 
leagues. After  a  brief  but  intense  and 
laborious  life,  he  died  in  1805.  After  The 
Robbers,  he  wrote  the  following  dramatic 
works :  Fiesco,  Cabal  and  Love,  Don  Carlos, 
The  Maid  of  Orleans,  Marie  Stuart,  William 
Tell,  The  Bride  of  Mcxsina,  and  Wallenslem. 
The  last  is  the  greatest  drama  in  the  German 
language.  His  lyrical  poems  are  unsurpassed. 
His  principal  prose  works  are  the  History  of 
the  Netherlands  and  History  of  the  Thirty  Year? 
War.  This  period,  so  glorious  for  German 
literature,  produced  also  the  poets.  Burger,  I 
author  of  Lenore  and  The  Wild  Huntsman ; 
Count  Stolberg ;  Voss,  author  of  Luise ;  Salis 
and  Matthisson,  elegiac  poets ;  Tiedge,  author  | 


of  Urania ;  and  the  hero  K  or  tier,  the  Tyrtasus 
of  the  wars  of  1812  and  1813.  The  depart- 
ment of  prose  was  filled  by  many  distin- 
guished writers  of  philosophy,  history,  and 
romance.  Kant,  who  lived  from  1724  to  1804, 
is  the  father  of  modern  German  philosophy, 
and  exercised  a  great  influence  on  all  his 
contemporaries.  Schlegel,  in  the  department 
of  literary  criticism,  and  Winckelmann,  in 
that  of  art,  are  renowned  names.  Hegel  and 
Fichte  succeeded  Kant  as  philosophers,  and 
these  in  turn  were  followed  by  Ruge,  Strauss, 
Feuerbach,  Ulrici,  Schopenhauer,  and  Von 
Hartmann ;  while  Alexander  von  Humboldt 
became  the  leader  of  a  new  and  splendid  com- 
pany of  writers  on  cosmical  science.  The 
name  of  Tieck  heads  the  school  of  modern 
German  romance.  He  was  born  in  1773,  and 
early  attracted  attention  by  his  Bluebeard  and 
Puss  in  Boots.  In  addition  to  a  great  number 
of  plays,  romances,  and  poems,  he  produced, 
in  conjunction  with  Schlegel,  a  German  trans- 
lation of  Shakespeare,  which  is  the  most 
remarkable  work  of  its  kind  in  all  literature. 
Jean  Paul  Richter,  the  most  original  and 
peculiar  of  all  German  authors,  was  born  in 
1763  and  died  in  1825.  His  first  work  was  a 
humorous  and  satirical  production,  entitled, 
The  Greenlandic  ImwxuU,  followed  by  Selec- 
tions from  the  Devil's  Papers.  His  works  are 
distinguished  by  a  great  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  a  bewildering  richness  of  imagina- 
tion, and  a  style  so  quaint  and  involved  as 
almost  to  form  a  separate  dialect.  Ilia  best 
works  are  Titan,  Hesperus,  Die  Unsichtbare 
Loge,  and  Flower,  Fruit,  and  Thorn  Pieces. 
E.  T.  A.  Hoffman  is  scarcely  less  original  in 
his  romances,  which  have  a  wild,  fantastic, 
and  supernatural  character.  Among  other 
German  authors,  the  brothers  Grimm  are  cele- 
brated for  their  Kinder  und  Haus  Mdhrchen, 
the  notorious  Kotzebue  for  his  plays,  and 
Wolfgang  Menzel  for  his  History  of  Germany 
and  German  Literature. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury Germany  has  been  prolific  of  authors,  but 
the  limits  of  this  sketch  prohibit  us  from 
much  more  than  the  mere  mention  of  their 
names.  Baron  de  la  Motto  Fouque  is  known 
as  the  author  of  Undine,  one  of  the  most  purely 
poetical  creations  of  fiction,  Sintram,  and 
Thiodolf,  the  Icelander.  Borne  attained  celeb- 
rity aa  a  satirist,  critic,  and  political  writer. 
Uhland  stands  at  the  head  of  the  modern  gen- 
eration of  poets.  His  ballads,  romances,  and 
his  epic  of  Ludwig  der  Bnier  are  among  the 
best  German  poems  of  the  day.  After  him 
rank  Ruckert,  also  renowned  as  an  Oriental 
scholar ;  Hauff ,  a  lyric  poet,  and  author  of  the 
romance  of  Lichtenstein  ;  Gustav  Schwab,  Jus- 
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ti  n  us  Eerner,  author  of  the  Seerem  of  Prevent ; 
Arndt,  author  of  the  German  Fatherland,  the 
national  lyric ;  Anastasius  Griin  (Count  Auer- 
Bperg),  author  of  the  Pfaff  von  Kohlenberg ; 
Nicholas  Lenau,  author  of  Savonarola ;  Ferdi- 
nand Freiligrath,  a  vigorous  political  poet; 
Heinrich  Heine,  author  of  many  popular  songs 
and  ballads;  Chamisso,  who  also  wrote  the 
romance  of  Peter  Schlemihl;  Gutzkow,  distin- 
guished as  a  dramatist;  Halm,  also  a  drama- 
tist, and  author  of  Der  Sohn  tier  Wildniss  ;  and, 
as  lyric  poets,  Herwegh,  Geibel,  and  Beck. 
Among  the  distinguished  prose  writers  are 
Schlosser,  author  of  a  Universal  History  ;  Ne- 
ander,  author  of  a  History  of  the  Church, 
and  a  Life  of  Christ ;  Prince  Puckler-Muskau 
and  the  Countess  Hahn-Hahn,  critics  and 
tourists;  Zschokke  (a  Swiss),  Auerbach  and 
Freytag  distinguished  as  novelists,  and  Feu- 
erbach ;  Schelling  as  a  philosopher ;  Strauss, 
author  of  a  Life  of  Christ  and  head  of  the  Ger- 
man •«  Rationalists  "  ;  Muller,  as  a  historian, 
and  K  rum  mac  her,  a  writer  of  fables  and  para- 
bles. As  historians  Rotteck,  Niebuhr,  and 
Ranke  are  among  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  present  century.  One  of  the  most  popular 
prose  writers  is  Adalbert  Stifter,  whose  Studien 
ire  unsurpassed  for  exquisite  purity  and  pic- 
turesqucne&s  of  style.  Tn  science  the  first 
/>lace  belongs  to  Humboldt's  Cosmos ;  In  chem- 
istry Liebig  is  widely  and  popularly  known  ; 
Du  Bois-Reymond  has  made  great  researches 
in  animal  electricity,  physics,  and  physiology ; 
Virchow  in  biology  ;  Helmholtz  in  physiologi- 
cal optics  and  sound  ;  Haeckel  has  extended 
the  theories  and  investigations  of  Darwin. 
Modern  German  literature  is  singularly  rich  in 
history,  theology,  and  criticism. 

SCANDINAVIAN  LITERATURE. 

Under  this  head  we  have  grouped  the  litera- 
ture of  the  three  nations  of  Scandinavian  ori- 
gin,—  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark.  The 
old  Scandinavian  Eddas,  or  hymns  of  gods 
and  heroes,  may  be  traced  back  to  the  seventh 
or  eighth  century.  The  earlier  Edda,  which 
was  collected  and  arranged  by  Samund  in  the 
year  1100,  consists  of  legends  of  the  gods,  most 
of  which  were  probably  written  in  the  eighth 
century.  The  latter  Edda,  collected  by  Snorre 
Sturleson  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  contains  fragments  of  the  songs  of  the 
Skalds  who  flourished  in  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries,  especially  in  the  latter,  when  their 
genius  reached  its  culmination  in  Norway  and 
Iceland.  Among  the  most  renowned  works  of 
the  Skalds  were  the  Eiriksmal,  the  apotheosis 
of  King  Erie,  who  died  in  952,  and  the  Hako- 
normal,  describing  the  fall  of  Jarl  Haco.  A 
celebrated  Skald  was  Egill  Skalagrirasson,  who 


wrote  three  epic  poems,  and  two  drapas,  or 

elegiac  poems.  The  power  of  the  Skalds  de- 
clined through  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  cen- 
turies, and  after  the  fourteenth,  when  the 
Christian  element  first  began  to  appear  in  Ice- 
landic poetry,  wholly  disappeared.  Many  sagas 
were  written  in  prose,  and  the  Heimskringla  of 
Snorre  Sturleson,  who  died  in  Iceland  in  1238, 
contains  the  chronicles  of  Scandinavian  history 
from  its  mythic  period  to  the  year  1177. 

Previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Upsala,  in  1476,  the  only  literature  of 
Sweden  was  a  few  rhymed  historic  legends. 
The  two  ceuturiea  succeeding  this  period  have 
left  no  great  names,  and  few  distinguished 
ones.  Saxo-Grammaticus  made  a  collection 
of  legends  in  the  fifteenth  century;  Olaus 
Magni  wrote  a  history  of  the  North  in  Latin  ; 
Messeniu8,whodied  in  1637,  wrote  comedies  and 
a  historical  work  entitled  Scandia  lllustrata; 
Axel  Oxenstierna,  the  celebrated  minister, 
was  also  a  theologist  and  patron  of  literature ; 
Olof  Rudbeck,  a  distinguished  scholar,  pub- 
lished in  1675  his  Atlantica,  wherein,  from  the 
study  of  the  old  Sagas,  he  endeavored  to  show 
that  Sweden  was  the  Atlantis  of  the  ancients. 
George  Stjernhjelm,  who  died  in  1872,  was  the 
author  of  a  poem  called  Hercules,  whence  he  is 
named  the  father  of  Swedish  poetry.  Sweden- 
borg,  the  most  striking  character  in  Northern 
literature,  Mas  born  in  1688.  After  several 
years  of  travel  in  England  and  on  the  conti- 
nent, he  established  himself  in  Sweden,  where 
he  devoted  his  attention  to  science,  and  pro- 
duced a  number  of  works  on  natural  philoso- 
phy, mineralogy,  zoology,  and  other  kindred 
subjects.  The  close  of  his  life  was  entirely 
occupied  with  his  religious  studies,  and  the 
production  of  his  Arcana  Calestia,  which  con- 
tains his  revelations  of  the  future  life,  and  his 
theory  of  the  spiritual  universe.  These  writ- 
ings gave  rise  to  a  new  religious  sect,  the  mem- 
l>ers  of  which,  in  the  United  States,  are  sup- 
posed to  number  about  6,000.  He  professed 
to  be  visited  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  his  works 
are  considered  by  his  disciples  as  equally  in- 
spired with  those  of  tho  Apostlas.  He  died  in 
London  in  1772.  Dalin  and  Madame  Norden- 
flycht  were  the  first  noted  poets  of  the  last 
ceutury.  They  were  succeeded  by  a  multitude 
of  lyric  and  didactic  poets ;  but  Swedish  poe- 
try did  not  attain  a  high  character  before  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century.  Among 
the  authors  most  worthy  of  note  are  Lidner, 
Bellman,  and  Thorild.  An  important  history 
of  Sweden  has  been  written  by  Professors  Gei- 
jer,  Fryxell,  and  Striuholm.  The  19th  cen- 
tury produced  Atterbom  and  Dablgreu,  poets 
of  considoiable  celebrity,  and  Tegner,  the  first 
of  Swedish  poets,  whose  Frithiofs  Saga  has 
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been  translated  into  English,  French,  and  Ger- 
man. Longfellow  has  translated  his  Children 
oj  the  Lord's  Supper.  In  the  glow  of  his  imag- 
ination, his  fine  artistic  feeling,  and  his  won- 
derful command  of  rhythm,  Tegner  ranks 
among  the  first  of  modern  poets.  He  died  in 
1846.  As  writers  of  fiction,  Count  Sparre,  au- 
thor of  Adolf  Fmdling,  Frederika  Bremer, 
whose  fame,  as  a  painter  of  Swedish  life,  has 
extended  over  both  hemispheres,  and  Madame 
Flygare-Carlen,  author  of  the  Hose  of  Thistle 
Island,  have  attained  an  honorable  place.  The 
most  celebrated  works  of  Miss  Bremer  are  The 
Neighbors,  The  Home,  and  Strife  and  Peace. 

There  are  few  names  in  Danish  literature 
before  the  last  century.  Ludwig  von  Holberg, 
born  in  1685,  was  the  first  who  achieved  a 
permanent  reputation  as  poet  and  historian. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  Denmark 
produced  many  distinguished  scholars  and  men 
of  science.  Rafu  and  Finn  Magnusen  rescued 
the  old  Icelandic  sagas  from  oblivion,  and  es- 
tablished the  fact  of  the  discovery  of  New 
England  by  Bjorne  in  the  tenth  century ;  Pe- 
tersen became  renowned  as  a  classical  scholar 
and  critic ;  Oersted  is  a  well  known  name  in 
science  and  philosophy ;  and  Muller  and  Allen 
successfully  labored  in  the  department  of  his- 
tory. Nearly  all  these  authors  first  became 
known  in  the  present  century.  At  the  head  of 
Denmark's  poets  is  (Ehlenschlager,  who  died 
in  1850.  His  national  tragedies,  epics,  and 
lyrics  were  written  partly  in  German  and  partly 
in  Danish.  He  is  considered  the  originator  of 
the  artist-drama,  of  which  his  Coreggio  is  a 
masterpiece.  Baggesen,  who  commenced  his 
career  in  the  last  century,  is  one  of  the  first 
Danish  lyric  poets.  Heiberg  devoted  himself 
to  vaudeville  and  the  romantic  drama,  and 
Hauch  to  tragedy,  in  which  he  is  justly  dis- 
tinguished. Hertz  is  known  through  his  King 
Rene's  Daughters,  which  has  been  successfully 
produced  on  the  English  stage.  One  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  modern  Danish  authors 
is  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  known  alike  as 
poet,  novelist,  and  tourist.  His  romances  of 
Danish  life  are  the  most  characteristic  of  his 
works,  though  he  is  better  known  out  of  his 
native  country  by  his  Improvisatore  and  The 
True  Story  of  My  Life.  Norway  cannot  be 
said  to  have  had  a  literature  distinct  from  the 
Danish  until  after  its  union  with  Sweden  in 
1814.  The  period  from  that  time  to  the  present 
has  been  one  of  great  literary  activity  in  all 
departments,  and  many  distinguished  names 
might  be  mentioned,  among  them  that  of 
Bjornson  whose  tales  have  been  extensively 
translated.  Jonas  Lie,  who  enjoys  a  wide 
upularity,  Camilla  Collett,  and  Magdalene 

Wergeland 


and  Welhaven  were  two  distinguished  poets  of 
the  first  half  of  the  century.  Kielland  is  an 
able  novelist  of  the  realistic  school,  aud  Pro- 
fessor Boyesen  is  well  known  in  the  United 
States  for  his  tales  and  poems  in  English. 
Hrnrik  Ibsen  is  the  most  distinguished  dra- 
matic writer  of  Norway  and  belongs  to  "the  real- 
istic school.  Among  other  recent  writers  are 
Bdrjesson,  whose  Eric  XI V.  is  a  masterpiece  of 
Swedish  drama ;  Tekla  Knds,  a  poetess  whose 
claims  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  Academy ; 
and  Claude  Ge>ard  (nom  de  plume),  very  pop- 
ular as  a  novelist. 

RUSSIAN  LITERATURE. 

The  first  fragments  of  Russian  literature 
belong  to  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries. 
They  consist  principally  of  rude  songs  and 
legends,  the  hero  of  which  is  Wladimir  the 
Great,  who  first  introduced  Christianity  into 
the  country.  Nestor,  a  monk  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Kiev,  who  died  in  the  year  1116,  left 
behind  him  a  collection  of  annals,  beginning 
with  852,  which  threw  much  light  on  the  early 
history  of  Russia.  After  the  empire  was  freed 
from  the  Mongolian  rule  by  Ivan  I.  in  1478, 
the  progress  of  literature  and  the  arts  were 
more  rapid.  The  first  printing  press  was  es- 
tablished in  Moscow  in  1564,  though  the  Acad- 
emy in  that  city  was  not  founded  until  a  cen- 
tury later.  Peter  the  Great  devoted  much  at. 
tention  to  the  Russian  language  and  literature. 
At  his  command,  the  characters  used  in  print- 
ing were  greatly  simplified  and  improved.  The 
first  Russian  newspaper  was  printed  in  1705, 
in  this  character. 

From  1650  to  1750,  Russia  produced  several 
authors,  but  principally  among  the  clergy,  and 
their  works  are  dissertations  on  theology  or 
lives  of  the  saints.  Tatitschev  wrote  a  His- 
tory of  Russia,  which  still  retains  some  value. 
The  only  poet  of  this  period  was  Kantemir,  Bon 
of  the  Hospodar  of  Moldavia,  who  entered  the 
Russian  service,  devoted  himself  to  study,  and 
obtained  much  reputation  from  his  satires. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  es- 
pecially during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
Catharine  II.,  the  establishment  of  universities 
and  academies  of  science  and  art,  contributed 
greatly  to  the  development  of  the  language 
and  the  encouragement  of  literature.  The 
distinction  between  the  old  Slavic  and  mod- 
ern Russian  dialects  is  strongly  exhibited 
in  the  works  of  Lomonosow,  and  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  latter  was  still  further  de- 
termined by  Sumarakow,  the  first  Russian 
dramatist,  whose  plays  were  performed  on  the 
stage.  Cheraskow,  who  belongs  to  the  last 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  wrote  a  long 
epic  poem  on  the  Conquest  of  Kazan,  and  an- 
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other  on  Wladimir  the  Great.  He  was  con- 
sidered the  Homer  of  his  time,  but  is  now 
never  read.  Among  his  contemporary  poets 
were  Prince  Dolgoruki,  who  wrote  philosophic 
odes  and  epistles,  and  Count  Chvostow,  the 
author  of  some  of  the  best  lyric  and  didactic 
poetry  in  the  language. 

The  first  Russian  poet  whose  name  was 
known  beyond  the  borders  of  the  empire  was 
Derzhavin,  who  was  born  at  Kazan  in  1743, 
and  after  filling  important  civil  posts  under  the 
Empress  Catharine,  died  in  1816.  Many  of 
his  most  inspired  odes  were  addressed  to  his 
imperial  patroness.  His  ode  To  God  has  been 
translated  into  nearly  all  languages,  and  a 
Chinese  copy,  printed  in  letters  of  gold,  hangs 
upon  the  walls  of  the  palace  at  Pekin.  The 
prose  writers  of  this  period  were  Platon,  Lew- 
anda,  and  Schtscherbatow,  who  wrote  a  His- 
tory of  Russia.  Under  Alexander  L,  in  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century,  Rus- 
sian literature  made  rapid  advances.  Karam- 
sin,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  Ru&sian  authors 
during  this  period,  first  freed  the  popular  style 
from  the  fetters  of  the  classic  school,  and  de- 
veloped the  native  resources  of  the  language. 
Prince  Alexander  Schakowski  wrote  many 
comedies  and  comic  operas,  and  Zukowski, 
following  in  the  path  of  Karamsin,  produced 
some  vigorous  and  glowing  poetry.  Count 
Puschkiu,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Russian 
authors,  was  born  in  1799.  His  first  poem, 
published  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  attracted  so 
much  attention  that  he  resolved  to  devote  him- 
self to  literature.  An  Ode  to  Freedom,  how- 
ever, procured  him  banishineut  to  the  south  of 
Russia,  where  his  best  poems  were  written. 
His  works  are  Russian  and  Ljudmiila,  a  ro- 
mantic epic  of  the  heroic  age  of  Russia ;  the 
Mountain  Prisoner,  a  story  of  life  in  the  Cau- 
casus; the  Fountains  of  Baktschissarai,  and 
Boris  Godunojf,  a  dramatic  poem.  In  bis  in- 
vention, the  elegance  of  his  diction,  and  the 
richness  of  his  fancy,  Puschkin  excels  all 
other  Russian  authors.  He  was  killed  in  a 
duel  in  1837.  His  contemporary,  Baratynski, 
who  stood  nearest  him  in  talent,  died  in  1841. 
Other  poets  of  this  period  are  Lermontow, 
Podolinski,  and  Baron  Delwig.  Russian  ro- 
mance is  not  yet  fairly  developed.  The  first 
uames  in  this  department  are  Bestuzew,  who 
suffered  banishment  in  Siberia  and  met  death 
in  the  Caucasus,  where  his  best  work,  Amaleth- 
Beg,  was  written,  Bulgarin,  author  of  Demetrius 
«nd  Mazeppa,  Count  Tolstoi,  and  Turgenieff. 
The  only  histories  written  in  Russia  are  his- 
tories of  Russia.  The  best  of  these  which 
have  been  produced  by  the  present  generation 
of  authors  are  those  of  Ustrialow,  Pogodin, 
Polewoi,  and  Michailowski-Danilewski. 


POLISH  LITERATURE. 

The  Polish  language  has  received  a  more 
thorough  development  and  boasts  a  richer 
literature  than  any  other  language  of  Slavic 
origin.  It  first  reached  a  finished  and  regular 
form  in  the  sixteenth  century,  though  a  frag- 
ment of  a  hymn  to  the  Virgin  remains,  which 
was  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  St. 
Adalbert,  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  first 
bloom  of  Polish  literature  happened  during 
the  reigns  of  Sigismund  I.  and  Augustus, 
from  1507  to  1572.  Michael  Rey,  the  father 
of  Polish  poetry,  was  a  bold,  spirited  satirist. 
He  died  in  1586,  and  was  followed  by  the 
brothers  Kochanowski,  M  iaskow.sk  i,  and  Szy- 
monowicz,  who,  for  his  Latin  odes,  was  called 
the  Latin  Pindar.  Bielski  wrote  the  Kroniia, 
a  collection  of  Polish  legends,  and  Gornicki, 
secretary  to  Sigismund,  a  History  of  the  Croirn 
of  Poland.  Orzcchowski,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished orators  of  his  day,  wrote  in  the 
Latin  language,  the  Annates  Polon'ue. 

After  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  Polish  letters  declined,  and  as  the 
kingdom  came  under  the  ascendency  of  the 
Jesuits,  a  corresponding  change  came  over  the 
character  of  the  literature.  Kochowski,  who 
died  in  1700,  was  historiographer  to  King 
John  Sobieski,  and  accompanied  him  against 
the  Turks.  Opalinski,  the  Woiwode  of  Posen, 
published  in  1652  his  Satyres,  a  lively  and 
characteristic  work,  and  a  number  of  Jesuit 
historians  undertook  histories  of  the  country, 
in  which  few  of  them  were  successful. 

Through  the  influence  of  French  authors, 
Polish  literature  made  another  advance,  at  the 
close  of  the  first  half  of  the  last  century.  The 
first  poet  who  served  to  concentrate  the  scat- 
tered elements  of  Polish  poetry,  was  Krasicki, 
who  was  born  in  1734,  and  in  1767  was  made 
Bishop  of  Ermeland.  He  wrote  a  mock- 
heroic  poem,  Myszeis  (The  Mousead),  an  epic 
entitled  Woyna  Chocimska  (The  War  of 
Chocim),  and  many  fables  in  verse.  The 
most  prominent  of  the  later  poets  are  Godebski, 
Wezyk,  author  of  romances  and  dramas,  Felin- 
ski,  author  of  Barbara  Radziwill,  and  Gen. 
Kropiuski,  who  wrote  Ludgarda.  Tropinski, 
who  died  in  1825,  was  the  author  of  many  ad- 
mirable lyrics  and  idyls,  and  a  tragedy  called 
Judyta.  Xiemcewicz,  his  contemporary,  wrote 
the  Historical  Lives  of  Poland,  a  History  of 
the  reign  of  Sigismund  III.,  and  a  romance, 
Johann  v.  Tenczyn.  The  university  of  Wilna, 
which  in  1815  was  the  seat  of  Polish  learning, 
witnessed  a  revolution  in  the  character  of  the 
literature.  Several  young  authors,  with 
Mickiewicz  at  their  head,  determined  to  free 
themselves  from  the  classic  spirit  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  imitate  the  later  English  and 
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German  schools.  From  this  time  Polish  fiction 
took  a  freer,  bolder,  and  more  varied  form. 
Mickiewicz,  born  in  1708,  published  his  first 
volume  of  poetry  in  1822.  Banished  to  the 
interior  of  Russia  on  account  of  political 
troubles,  he  wrote  a  series  of  sonnets  which  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Prince  Galizin,  under 
whose  auspices  his  epic  poem,  Konrad  Wallen- 
rod,  was  published  in  1828.  His  Polish  epic 
of  Pan  Tadeusz  first  appeared  in  Paris  in  1834. 
Among  his  contemporary  authors  the  most 
noted  are  Odyniec,  author  of  the  drama  of 
Jzora ;  Korsac,  a  lyric  and  elegiac  poet ; 
Garczynski,  who  wrote  many  fiery  battle- 
songs;  and  Czajkowski,  a  noted  writer  of 
Slavic  romances.  The  later  prose  writers  of 
Poland  are  the  historical  Lelbwel,  and  Count 
Plater,  and  Henryk  Sienkiewicz,  author  of 
With  Fire  and  Sword  and  Quo  Vadis,  who  is 
the  first  of  Polish  novelists,  and  second  to  none 
in  this  generation. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

The  English  language,  like  other  composite 
modern  tongues,  such  as  the  French  and 
Italian,  passed  through  several  phases  before 
reaching  its  present  form  and  character. 
During  the  prevalence  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
tongue,  from  the  fifth  century  to  the  Norman 
conquest,  England  boasted  several  authors, 
whose  names  and  works  have  in  part  descended 
to  us.  The  venerable  Bede,  born  in  North- 
umberland in  672,  is  distinguished  for  his 
scholarship.  He  left  an  Ecclesiastical  history 
of  the  Angles,  which  forms  the  basis  of  early 
English  history.  The  monk  Cajdmon,  who 
flourished  in  the  seventh  century,  wrote  a  par- 
aphrase of  Genesis  and  some  fragments  which 
are  supposed  to  have  given  Milton  the  first 
idea  of  Paradise  Lost.  The  song  of  Beowulf, 
which  belongs  to  the  eighth  century,  is  a 
spirited  and  Btirring  heroic.  King  Alfred's 
poems  belong  to  the  best  specimens  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  literature.  The  Norman  conquest  in- 
troduced the  French  language  and  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Trouveree,  while  the  Anglo-Saxon 
was  left  to  the  peasants  and  thralls.  Out  of 
these  elements,  however,  the  English  language 
was  gradually  formed,  and  under  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  was 
made  the  language  of  the  court.  It  then  as- 
sumed a  character  which  is  intelligible  to  the 
educated  English  of  the  present  day,  and  that 
period,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  the 
first  age  of  English  literature. 

The  earliest  English  author  is  Chaucer, 
"the  morning-star  of  English  song,"  who 
was  born  in  1330,  and  produced  many  im- 
portant poems  before  1385.  During  his  life 
he  eujoyed  the  favor  of  Edward  III.,  and  his 


son,  John  of  Gaunt.  He  filled  various  diplo- 
matic stations,  among  others  that  of  ambassa- 
dor to  Genoa.  During  his  residence  in  Italy, 
he  became  familiar  with  the  works  of  Dante, 
Boccaccio,  and  Petrarch,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  visited  the  latter.  He  also  wrote  Troilus 
and  Cressida,  The  House  of  Fame  and  The 
Canterbury  Tales,  his  most  famous  work,  an 
imitation,  in  poetry,  of  the  Decameron.  lie 
died  in  1400.  The  first  prose  works  in  the 
English  language  were  translations  of  the  gos- 
pels and  of  some  of  the  classics.  Wickliffe, 
the  Reformer,  who  first  made  an  English 
version  of  the  Bible,  was  a  contemporary  of 
Chaucer.  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  and  Henry 
Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  who  flourished  under 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  are  the  next  English 
poets  of  note.  They  wrote  principally  songs 
and  odes.  Surrey  was  beheaded  on  charge  of 
treason  in  1547. 

The  reign  of  Elizabeth,  at  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  the  golden  age  of 
English  literature.  Shakespeare,  Spenser, 
Raleigh,  Sidney,  Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont,  and 
Fletcher  formed  a  constellation  of  poets  aud 
dramatists,  such  as  no  other  age  or  country 
ever  produced.  Spenser,  born  in  1552,  became 
early  associated  with  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  to 
whom,  in  1570,  he  dedicated  his  first  work, 
the  Shepherd's  Calendar,  a  pastoral.  From 
1586  to  1508,  he  was  sheriff  of  the  county  of 
Cork,  in  Ireland,  and  resided  at  Kilcolman 
Castle,  where  his  greatest  work,  The  Faery 
Queen,  was  composed.  This  is  an  allegory  in 
twelve  books,  written  in  stanza  of  his  own  in- 
vention (modeled,  however,  on  the  Italian 
ottava  rima),  and  which  now  bears  his  name. 
He  died  in  1500.  Sidney,  who  was  born  in 
1554,  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  Arcadia, 
a  pastoral  romance,  and  the  Defence  of  Poetry. 
He  is  the  first  writer  who  gave  an  elegant  and 
correct  form  to  English  prose.  Shakespeare, 
the  greatest  dramatic  poet  of  any  age,  was 
born  in  1564.  He  commenced  his  career  by 
preparing  for  the  stage  the  plays  of  some  of 
his  predecessors,  and  this  fact  has  thrown 
some  doubt  about  the  authenticity  of  two  or 
three  of  the  plays  included  among  his  works. 
The  order  in  which  hi9  own  plays  appeared 
has  never  been  satisfactorily  ascertained.  The 
following,  however,  are  known  to  have  bee.2 
written  before  1508  :  The  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona ;  Love's  Labor  Lost :  The  Comedy  of 
Errors  ;  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  ;  Romeo  and 
Juliet ;  Merchant  of  Venice;  Richard  1 1 .;  Rich- 
ard III.;  Henry  I V.;  and  King  John.  (17O 

Either  Winter's  Tale  (1611)  or  Henry  VIII. 
was  probably  his  last  dramatic  work.  He 
also  wrote  the  poems  of  Venus  and  Adonis  and 
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JTu  Rap*  of  Lttereee,  &  lyric  called  The  Pas- 
vouaie  Pilgrim,  and  a  great  number  of  son- 
nets, some  of  which  are  the  finest  in  the 
language.  He  died  in  161(5.  Ben  .Tonson 
was  born  in  1574,  and  published  his  first 
dramatic  work,  the  comedy  of  Ecery  Man  in 
Hi*  Humor,  in  1590.  In  addition  to  other 
comedies,  the  best  of  which  are  Volpone,  the 
Fox,  and  The  Alchemist,  he  wrote  many  exquis- 
ite songs  and  madrigals.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
is  more  distinguished  as  a  gallant  knight  and 
daring  adventurer  than  as  an  author,  yet  his 
lyrics  and  hia  HUtory  of  the  World,  written 
during  twelve  years'  imprisonment  in  the 
Tower,  give  him  full  claim  to  the  latter  title. 
He  was  born  in  1552,  and  was  beheaded  by 
order  of  James  I.  in  1617.  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  contemporaries  and  in  some  degree 
imitators  of  Shakespeare,  deserve  the  next 
place  after  him  among  the  dramatists  of  that 
period.  Beaumont  is  supposed  to  have  l>een 
the  inventive  genius  of  their  plays,  and 
Fletcher  to  have  supplied  the  wit  and  fancy. 
The  Faithful  Shepherdess  is  the  work  of 
Fletcher  alone.  Many  dramatists  flourished 
during  this  and  the  succeeding  generation, 
whose  works  are  now  but  little  read,  but  who  I 
would  have  attained  eminence  but  for  the 
greater  lights  with  which  they  are  eclipsed. 
The  most  noted  of  them  are  Marlowe,  Mars- 
ton,  Chapman,  Decker,  Webster,  Ford,  and 
Massinger. 

Between  Shakeepearo  and  Milton,  the  only 
name  which  appears  in  English  literature  is 
Cowley,  the  author  of  the  Davideis,  a  for- 
gotten epic.  Milton  was  born  in  1608,  and 
in  his  early  boyhood  exhibited  the  genius 
which  afterwards  made  him  the  first  Eng- 
lish poet  and  one  of  the  great  masters  of 
English  prose.  His  hymn  on  the  Nativity 
was  written  in  his  twenty-first,  and  his  mask 
of  Com u»  in  his  twenty-third  year.  L'A llegro, 
11  Penseroso,  and  Lycidas  soon  afterward 
appeared.  After  his  return  from  Italy,  he 
devoted  his  attention  to  theology  and  poli- 
tics. His  treatise  on  Marriage  was  published 
in  1643,  his  Areopagitica  in  1644,  and  his 
famous  reply  to  Salmasius  in  1G51.  In  the 
following  year  he  lost  his  sight,  and  was 
obliged  to  retire  from  public  service.  His 
Paradise  Lost  appeared  in  1665,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  Paradise  Regained  in  1671,  and  Sam- 
son Agonistes.  He  died  in  1674.  Dryden, 
who,  bom  in  1631,  was  known  as  a  poet  dur- 
ing Milton's  life,  introduced  a  new  school  of 
poetry  —  the  narrative  and  didactic.  His  first 
noted  poem,  the  Annus  Mirabilis,  was  produced 
in  1666,  his  satire  of  Absalom  and  Achitophel 
in  1681,  and  shortly  afterwards  his  Hind  and 
Panther,  a  religious  satire.    He  also  wrote  sev- 


|  end  rhymed  tragedies  and  an  essay  on  Dra- 
matic Poesy.    Defoe,  born  in  1661,  wrote  the 

'world-renowned  narrative  of  Robinson  Crusoe, 
which  was  first  published  in  1713.  The  seven- 
teenth century  was  also  an  important  epoch 
for  English  philosophical  literature.  Ix>rd 
Bacon,  born  in  1561,  published  his  De  digni- 
tate  et  augmentis  Scientarum  in  1005,  and  his 
celebrated  Novum  Organum  in  1020.  These, 
although  written  iu  Latin,  are  the  most  impor- 
tant philosophical  works  which  have  ever 
emanated  from  an  English  author.  Hobbes,  a 
writer  on  politics,  jurisprudence,  aud  moral 
philosophy,  died  in  1079.  Locke,  born  in 
1032,  first  published  his  Essay  on  the  Human 
Understanding  in  1690. 

The  commencement  of  the  last  century 
brings  us  to  a  group  of  authors  of  very  differ- 
ent character.  The  influence  of  French  liter- 
ature l>egan  to  be  felt,  and  the  characteristics 
of  the  English  writers  of  this  period  are  ele- 
gance and  grace.  This  is  properly  the  age  of 
English  prose,  which  was  enriched  successively 
by  Addison,  Horace  Walpole,  Swift,  Sterne, 
Richardson,  Smollett,  Fielding,  Hume,  Gib- 
bon, Chesterfield,  and  Robertson.  The  first 
I  poet  who  rose  to  eminence  in  the  last  century 
was  Pope,  who  was  born  in  1688,  and  pub- 
lished his  Essay  on  Criticism  in  1711.  His 
most  celebrated  poetical  works  are  the  Rape  of 
the  Lock,  the  Essay  on  Man  and  The  Dunciad. 
Thomson,  author  of  The  Seasons  and  the 
Castle  of  Indolence,  lived  and  died  in  the  first 
half  of  the  century.  Gay,  a  contemporary 
poet,  is  distinguished  for  his  Fables.  Gray 
ranks  as  one  of  the  finest  lyric  poets  of  Eng- 
land. The  few  odes  he  has  left,  and  his  Elegy 
in  a  Country  Churchyard,  belong  to  the  classics 
of  the  language.  Goldsmith  was  born  in  1728 
and  died  in  1774.  His  poems  of  The  Traveller 
and  The  Deserted  Village,  and  his  romance  of 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  will  live  as  long  as  his 
native  tongue.  Cowper  closes  the  list  of  the 
poets  of  the  last  century.  He  died  in  1800, 
after  a  life  darkened  by  religious  melancholy. 
Mis  Task,  1 able-Talk,  and  ballad  of  John  Gil- 
pin, are  his  best  poetical  works.  Returning 
to  the  prose  writers,  Addison  is  first  in  point 
of  time,  having  been  born  in  1072.  His  best 
works  are  his  essays,  contributed  to  The  Spec 
tutor,  which  he  established  in  1711,  in  con- 
junction with  his  friend  Steele.  His  English 
lias  rarely  been  excelled  for  purity  and  ele- 
gance. Chesterfield,  Lady  Montague,  and 
Horace  Walpole  are  distinguished  as  episto- 
lary writers.  Dean  Swift,  born  in  1007,  was 
,  a  politician  and  sat  irist,  but  is  now  best  known 
by  his  Tale  of  a  Tub,  published  in  1704,  and 
Gulliver's  Travels,  in  1726.  Sterne  in  hia 
Trhiram  Shandy  and  The  Sentimental  Journey, 
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displayed  a  droll  mingling  of  wit  and  pathos, 
in  a  style  exceedingly  lively  and  flexible. 
Richardson,  one  of  the  first  English  romance 
writers,  was  born  in  1689.  His  principal 
novels,  which  are  of  immense  length,  are 
Pamela,  Clarissa  Harlotce,  and  Sir  Charles 
Orandison.  Smollett,  his  successor,  puhlished 
his  Roderick  Random  in  1748,  and  Humphrey 
Clinker,  his  last  work,  in  1771.  Hume,  iu 
addition  to  political  and  philosophical  works, 
wrote  the  History  of  England,  from  the  inva- 
sion of  Caesar  to  the  rebellion  of  1688,  which 
was  published  in  1673-4.  Smollett  wrote  four 
volumes  in  continuation  of  the  history.  Gib- 
bon, born  in  1737,  completed,  after  twenty 
years'  labor,  his  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  which  appeared  from 
1782  to  1788.  Robertson,  the  contemporary 
of  Gibbon,  published  his  History  of  Scotland 
in  1759,  and  his  History  of  the  Reiyn  of  Charles 
V.  in  1769.  Dr.  Johnson,  whose  Rasselas, 
Lives  of  the  Poets,  and  contributions  to  The 
Rambler  exercised  such  a  salutary  influence  on 
the  popular  taste  of  his  time,  died  in  1784. 
His  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  was 
first  published  in  1755.  Edmund  Burke,  one 
of  the  most  finished  and  powerful  of  English 
orators,  published,  in  1756,  his  Essay  on  the 
Sublime  and  Beautiful,  which  is  a  model  of 
philosophical  writing.    He  died  in  1797. 

With  the  present  century  commenced  a  new 
era  in  English  literature.  The  reign  of  the 
drama  and  the  epic  was  over ;  the  reign  of 
romance,  in  both  prose  and  poetry,  and  the 
expression  of  a  higher  and  more  subtle  range 
of  imagination  now  commenced.  The  lan- 
guage lost  something,  perhaps,  of  its  classic 
polish  and  massive  strength,  but  became  more 
free  and  flowing,  more  varied  in  style,  and 
richer  in  epithet.  The  authors  in  whom  this 
change  is  first  apparent  are  Coleridge  and 
Wordsworth  in  poetry,  and  Scott  in  prose. 
Nearly  coeval  with  the  two  former,  but  differ- 
ent in  character,  were  Byron  and  Moore ;  the 
latter  are  the  poeta  of  passion,  the  former  of 
imagination.  Scott,  in  his  Waverley  novels, 
first  developed  the  neglected  wealth  of  English 
romance.  Burns,  although  his  best  songs  are 
in  the  Scottish  dialect,  stands  at  the  head  of 
all  English  song  writers.  Campbell,  in  the 
true  lyric  inspiration  of  his  poems,  is  classed 
with  Gray.  Rogers  and  Southey  can  hardly 
be  ranked  among  those  poets  who  assisted  in 
developing  the  later  English  literature.  The 
former  imitates  the  old  models;  the  latter, 
more  daring  in  his  forms  of  verse  and  more 
splendid  in  his  imagination,  has  never  been 
able  to  touch  the  popular  heart.  Coleridge's 
prose  works  contain  probably  the  most  impor- 
tant contributions  to  English  philosophical 


literature  since  the  time  of  Bacon.  The  de- 
partment of  history  has  been  amply  filled  by 
Scott,  Alison,  author  of  a  History  of  Europe, 
Gillies  and  Grote,  celebrated  for  their  Histories 
of  (jree.ee,  Xapier  in  his  History  of  the  Peninsu- 
lar War,  Hallam  in  his  History  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  Macaulay  in  his  History  of  England. 
Leigh  Hunt  wrote  The  Rimini.  The  field  of 
historical  romance  opened  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
has  been  successfully  followed  by  Sir  Edward 
Bulwer-Lytton  and  G.  P.  R.  James. 

As  novelists  of  English  life  and  society, 
under  all  its  aspects,  Dickens  and  Thackeray  — 
and  Miss  Bront*'.  author  of  Shirley  and  Jane 
Eyre  —  stand  preeminent.  As  essayists  and 
critics,  the  names  of  Lords  Jeffrey  and 
Brougham,  Sidney  Smith,  Macaulay,  Professor 
Wilson,  De  Quincey,  Carlyle,  and  Stevens 
surpass  even  the  group  who  produced  The 
Taller  and  The  Spectator.  Carlyle,  in  his 
Sartor  Resartus,  Past  and  Present,  and  Heroes 
and  Hero  Worship,  has  made  use  of  an  idiom 
of  his  own  —  a  broken,  involved,  German- 
esque  diction,  which  resembles  that  of  no 
other  English  author.  Some  of  the  most 
prominent  English  poets  of  this  period  are 
Lord  Byron,  Shelley,  Thomas  Moore,  Leigh 
Hunt,  Rogers,  Alfred  Tennyson,  Milnes, 
Barry  Cornwall,  Robert  Browning,  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning,  probably  the  most  impas- 
sioned and  imaginative  of  English  female 
authors,  Walter  Savage  Landor,  Mary  How- 
itt,  R.  H.  Home,  author  of  Orion,  Croly, 
Philip  James  Bailey,  author  of  Festus,  and 
T.  N.  Talfourd,  author  of  the  tragedy  of  Ion. 
Among  later  writers  of  poetry,  Matthew 
Arnold  has  written  some  of  the  most  refined 
verse  of  our  generation,  and  among  critics 
holds  the  first  rank.  Algernon  Swinburne 
excels  all  living  poets  in  his  marvelous  gift  of 
rhythm  and  command  over  the  resources  of 
the  language.  Dante  Rossetti  had  great  lyrical 
power  ;  Edwin  Arnold  has  extraordinary  pop- 
ularity in  the  United  States  for  his  remark- 
able poem,  The  Light  of  Asia,  and  for  other 
poems  on  Oriental  subjects.  Among  other 
poets  of  the  present  generation  whose  writings 
are  marked  by  excellences  of  various  kinds 
are  Lord  Lytton  ("Owen  Meredith"),  Wil- 
liam Morris,  Edmund  (Josse,  Austin  Dohson, 
Andrew  Lang,  and  Philip  Marston.  Among 
female  writers,  the  poems  of  Jean  Ingelow 
have  a  merited  popularity  ;  those  of  Adelaide 
Procter  are  pervaded  by  a  beautiful  spirit  of 
faith  and  hope ;  while  Christina  Rossetti 
shows  great  originality  and  deep  feelipg. 
Chief  in  the  field  of  fiction  are  the  writing  of 
"George  Eliot,"  a  woman  of  rare  genius, 
whose  works  are  among  the  greatest  England 
has  produced.    Anthony  Trollope  has  produced 
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many  works  remarkable  for  their  accurate  pic- 
tures of  English  life  and  character.  George 
Macdonald  and  Wilkie  Collins  are  novelists  of 
great  merit,  as  are  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward, 
Rudyard  Kipling,  and  Richard  Rlackmore. 
Among  others  in  popular  favor  are  William 
Black,  Mrs.  Oliphaut,  Conan  Doyle,  and  J. 
M.  Barrie.  Charles  Darwin  and  Herbert 
Spencer  have  been  the  most  distinguished 
authors  identified  with  the  scientific  and  phil- 
osophical aspects  of  evolution,  aud  hare  had 
a  wide  influence  on  contemporary  thought. 
Tyndall  has  done  more  than  any  other  writer 
to  popularize  great  scientific  truths.  Huxley 
stands  foremost  among  physiologists  and  nat- 
uralists. Among  numerous  other  writers  dis- 
tinguished in  various  branches  of  science,  a 
few  only  can  be  here  named.  Walter  Bagehot 
writes  of  Political  Society ;  Alexander  Bain 
on  Mind  and  Body  ;  Henry  Maudsleyon  Brain 
and  Mind ;  Norman  Lockyer  on  Spectrum 
Analysis;  and  Sir  John  Lubbock  on  Natural 
History.  The  most  distinguished  historian  of 
the  times  is  James  Anthony  Froude,  who 
shows  great  vigor  of  thought  and  power  of 
description.  The  histories  of  John  Richard 
Green  and  E.  A.  Freeman  are  valuable  for 
their  original  research,  and  have  wide  celeb- 
rity. Max  Mailer  lias  rendered  important 
service  to  the  sciences  of  Philology  and  Eth- 
nology. Lecky  is  eminent  for  his  nationalism 
in  Europe  and  History  of  Morals.  Leslie 
Stephen,  John  Morley,  and  John  Addington 
Symonds  are  distinguished  in  various  depart- 
ments of  criticism  and  history.  Thomas  Hill 
Green  and  James  Martineau  are  masters  of 
Ethical  Philosophy.  John  Stuart  Mill  holds 
a  high  place  as  a  writer  on  Political  Economy. 
All  English  works  of  any  merit  are  now  imme- 
diately reprinted  in  this  country,  and  the 
English  literature  of  the  present  century  is  as 
familiar  to  most  Americans  as  their  own. 

AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

The  literature  of  the  United  States  belongs 
almost  exclusively  to  the  last  century.  The 
language  being  that  of  England,  and  all  the 
treasures  of  English  literature  the  common  in- 
heritance of  our  countrymen,  whatever  Ameri- 
can authors  produce  is  necessarily  measured  by 
the  English  standard.  The  language  comesto  us 
finished  and  matured,  while  the  means  of  intel- 
lectual cultivation— until  a  comparatively  recent 
period — have  been  limited,  and  our  abundant 
stores  of  legend  and  history  are  still  too  fresh 
to  be  available  for  the  purpose  of  poetry  and 
fiction.  The  present  generation,  however,  has 
witnessed  the  growth  of  a  national  literature, 
whioh,  if  not  peculiarly  American  in  language, 
is  at  least  so  in  style  and  the  materials  chosen. 


The  seventeenth  century  boasted  two  o> 

three  authors,  out  none  we  believe  native  to 
the  soil.  Mrs.  Anne  Bradstreet,  wife  of  a 
governor  of  Massachusetts,  published  in  1640, 
a  poem  on  the  Four  Elements,  smoothly  versi- 
fied, but  of  little  poetical  merit.  Cotton 
Mather,  born  in  1663,  is  almost  the  only  prose 
writer  worthy  of  note.  H  is  Magnolia  contains 
some  valuable  historical  matter.  The  last 
century  produced  some  distinguished  prose 
writers  and  some  accomplished  versifiers, 
though  no  poet  in  the  true  sense  of  the  title. 
Franklin,  born  in  1706,  was  master  of  a  sin- 
gularly clear,  compact,  and  vigorous  style. 
Jonathan  Edwards,  who  flourished  during  the 
last  century,  wrote  a  celebrated  treatise  on  t  he 
Will,  which  is  one  of  the  first  metaphysical 
works  in  the  language.  The  Revolutionary 
struggle  and  the  circumstances  which  pre- 
ceded and  succeeded  it,  produced  a  number  of 
bold  and  brilliant  writers  and  speakers,  among 
whom  were  Jefferson,  Hamilton,  the  Adamses, 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  and  Patrick  Henry.  The 
diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  Revolution 
has  rarely  been  surpassed.  Philip  Freneau, 
who  has  been  called  the  first  American  poet, 
wrote  many  patriotic  songs,  which  were  sung 
during  the  struggle,  but  none  have  retained 
their  original  vitality.  Trumbull  was  the 
author  of  a  Hudibrastic  poem  entitled  3/c- 
Fingal,  in  which  the  Tories  were  held  up  to 
ridicule ;  the  first  part  was  published  in  1775. 
Joel  Barlow,  who  aspired  to  the  rank  of  an 
epic  poet,  published,  in  1787,  his  Virion  oj 
Columbus,  which,  in  1808,  was  expanded  iuto 
the  Columbiad,  and  printed  in  what  was  then 
a  style  of  unusual  magnificence. 

Dana,  Bryant,  Washington  Irving,  Cooper, 
Paulding,  and  Everett,  were  all  bom  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century.  Dana  may  be 
considered  as  the  first  genuine  poet  the  United 
States  has  produced.  His  Buccaneer  is  » 
picturesque  and  striking  poem,  founded  on  v. 
legend  of  the  pirates  who  formerly  frequented 
the  American  coast.  Irving'fl  Knickerbocker's 
History  of  New  York  appeared  in  1809,  and 
instantly  gave  him  a  position  as  a  writer  of 
the  purest  style  and  of  exquisite  humor  aud 
fancy.  A  Biography  of  Goldsmith, to  whom  he 
has  been  compared,  was  published  in  1849. 
Many  of  his  works — among  them  The  Sketch 
Book,  Bracebritige  Hall,  The  Alhambra,  and 
the  Life  of  Columbus  —  were  first  published  in 
England,  where  he  lived  many  years.  Cooper's 
first  essay  in  literature  was  a  novel  of  society 
entitled  Precaution,  but  he  subsequently  con- 
fined himself  to  the  two  fields  in  which  he  has 
earned  his  best  fame — the  forest  and  the 
ocean.  His  most  successful  novels  are  The 
Spy,  The  Pioneers,  The  Deerslayer,  The  Pilot, 
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tod  The  Pathfintler.  Bryant  first  attracted 
notice  by  his  poem  of  Thanatopsis,  written  in 
his  nineteenth  year.  His  first  volume,  The 
Ages,  was  published  in  1825.  William  Ellery 
Channing's  essays,  criticisms,  and  moral, 
religious,  and  political  writings  won  him  much 
celebrity  as  a  prose  writer.  William  Wirt, 
author  of  The  British  ■<>/'.,/»  a  collection  of 
letters  written  in  a  chaste  and  elegant  style  ; 
Charles  Brockden  Brown,  the  earliest  Ameri- 
can novelist,  author  of  Wielaml;  Richard 
Henry  Wilde,  author  of  a  Life  of  Ta**o:  Chief 
.Justice  Marshall,  who  compiled  a  voluminous 
Life  of  Washington ;  Henry  Wheaton,  author 
of  standard  works  on  law  and  political  econ- 
omy ;  Judge  Story,  author  of  several  celebrated 
legal  works;  Edgar  Allan  Toe,  a  most  original 
and  strongly  marked  character,  who  wrote  the 
poem  of  The  Raven  and  a  number  of  weird 
and  fantastic  prose  stories  ;  Margaret  Fuller,  a 
woman  of  remarkable  acquirements,  who  has 
left  behind  her  much  admirable  descriptive 
and  critical  writing,  are  all  entitled  to  distin- 
guished mention. 

The  stories  and  poems  of  N.  P.  Willis,  as 
well,  are  of  great  brilliancy  but  otherwise  of 
little  merit  and  have  no  permanent  value  as 
literature.  Hawthorne,  author  of  The  Scarlet 
Letter,  The  House  of  Seven  Gables,  and  The 
Marble  Faun,  is  remarkable  for  the  delicacy  of 
his  psychological  insight,  his  power  of  intense 
characterization,  and  for  his  mastery  of  the 
spiritual  and  the  supernatural.  His  style  is 
the  pure  colorless  medium  of  his  thought ;  the 
plain  current  of  his  language  is  always  equable, 
full,  and  unvarying,  whether  in  the  company 
of  playful  childreu,  among  the  ancestral  asso 
ciations  ot  family  or  history,  or  in  grappling 
with  the  mysteries  and  terrors  of  the  super- 
natural world.  Harriet  Beeoher  Stowe,  author 
of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  and  a  crowd  of  other 
writers  of  various  and  high  degrees  of  merit 
and  reputation,  followed  in  almost  unbroken 
succession  down  to  the  present.  Among  these, 
as  writers  of  fiction,  may  be  mentioned  Wil- 
liam Ware,  author  of  Probus  and  Palmyra ; 
William  Gilmore  Shams,  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  author  of  the  Autocrat  of  the  Break- 
fast Table;  George  William  Curtis,  Donald  G. 
Mitchell,  William  Dean  Howells,  Henry 
James,  Helen  Hunt  Jackson,  Frances  Hodgson 
Burnett,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  Louisa  M. 
Alcott,  F.  Marion  Crawford,  George  W.  Cable, 
F.  J.  Stimson,  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Bret 
Harte,  and  Lew  Wallace.  Prominently  de- 
voted to  poetry  and  criticism,  Richard  H. 
Dana,  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Whit- 
tier,  Bayard  Taylor,  Walt  Whitman,  R.  H. 
Stoddard,  T.  B.  Aldrich,  R.  W.  Gilder,  Edgar 
Faucett,  Joaquin  Miller,  James  Whitcomb 


Riley,  John  Hay,  and  Edmund  Clarence  Sted- 
man  have  been  preeminent. 

To  the  historical  school  belong  the  names  of 
Prescott,  Motley,  Park  man,  Bancroft,  Hil- 
drcth,  Winsor,  Fiske,  and  McMaster.  The 
works  of  Prescott  are  among  the  finest  models 
of  historical  composition,  and  they  breathe 
freely  the  spirit  of  our  liberal  institutions. 
His  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  of  the 
Conquest  of  Mexico,  and  the  Conquest  of  Peru, 
unite  all  the  fascination  of  romantic  fiction 
with  the  grave  interests  of  authentic  events. 
Motley's  History  of  the  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
public is  a  work  distinguished  for  its  historical 
accuracy,  philosophical  breadth  of  treatment, 
and  clearness  and  vigor  of  style.  Bancroft 
has  written  the  most  accurate  and  philosophical 
account  that  has  been  given  of  the  United 
States,  which  has  Iwen  worthily  supplemented 
by  the  volumes  of  McMaster.  In  Hildreth's 
History  of  the  United  States,  rhetorical  grace 
and  effect  give  way  to  a  plain  narrative  con. 
fined  to  facts  gleaned  with  great  care  and  con- 
scientiousness. The  writing  of  Winsor  and 
Fiske  has  been  confined  to  certain  important 
epochs. 

Of  the  statesmen  of  the  present  century 
who  have  contributed  to  our  literature  of  ora- 
tory, the  most  eminent  are  Webster,  Clay,  and 
Calhoun.  The  speeches  and  forensic  argu- 
ments of  Webster  are  remarkable  for  clear- 
ness and  impressiveuess,  and  rise  occasionally 
to  grandeur.  The  speeches  of  Clay  are  dis- 
tinguished by  a  sincerity  and  warmth  which 
were  characteristic  of  the  man,  who  united 
the  gentlest  affections  with  the  pride  of  the 
haughtiest  manhood.  His  eloquence  reached 
the  heart  of  the  whole  nation.  The  style  of 
John  C.  Calhoun  was  terse  and  condensed, 
and  his  eloquence,  though  sometimes  impas- 
sioned, was  always  severe.  He  had  great  skill 
)  as  a  dialectician  and  remarkable  power  of 
J  analysis,  and  his  works  will  have  a  permanent 
place  in  American  literature.  The  writings 
|  and  speeches  of  John  Quincy  Adams  are  dis- 
I  tinguished  by  universality  of  knowledge  and 
independence  of  judgment,  and  they  are  re- 
positories of  rich  materials  for  the  historian 
and  political  philosopher.  Edward  Everett, 
as  an  orator,  had  few  equals,  and  his  occasional 
addresses  and  orations  have  become  permanent 
memorials  of  many  important  occasions  of 
public  interest.  Of  the  numerous  other  ora- 
tors, eminent  as  rhetoricians  or  debaters,  a  few 
only  can  be  named  ;  among  them  are  Legar6, 
Randolph,  Choate,  Sumner,  Phillips,  Preston, 
Prentiss,  Lincoln,  and  Robert  G.  Ingersoll. 

Philosophy  assumed  its  first  distinctive  char- 
acter uuder  the  influence  of  the  Transcendental 
School  of  New  England.    The  first  to  plant 
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the  seeds  of  this  philosophy  was  George  Rip- 
ley, a  philanthropist  of  high  ideals.  Theo- 
dore Parker  owed  his  great  power  as  a  preacher 
to  his  faith  in  the  Transcendental  philosophy. 
The  Absolute  God,  the  Moral  Law,  and  the 
Immortal  Life  he  held  to  be  the  three  cardinal 
attestations  of  the  universal  consciousness. 
The  first  place,  however,  belongs  to  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  who  lighted  up  its  doctrines 
with  the  rays  of  ethical  and  poetical  imagina- 
tion. With  many  inconsistencies  to  be  allowed 
for,  he  still  remains  the  highest  mind  that  the 
world  of  letters  has  produced  in  America. 
His  essays  are  marvels  of  keen  insight  and 
profound  wisdom.  Other  writers  identified 
with  the  Transcendental  movement  are  O.  B. 
Frothingham,  O.  A.  Brownson,  James  Free- 
man Clarke,  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  A.  Branson 
Alcott,  C.  P.  Cranch,  and  Thomas  Wentworth 
Higginson,  the  latter  one  of  the  most  delightful 
prose  writers  of  this  generation.  The  most 
distinguished  philosophical  writer  of  the  pres- 
ent day  is  Josiah  Royce,  a  professor  in  Harvard 
University,  with  whom  must  be  mentioned  John 
Fiske,  William  James,  Andrew  D.  White, 
Joseph  Le  Conte,  and  George  T.  Ladd. 

The  physical  sciences,  from  an  early  period, 
have  found  able  investigators  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  fields  of  theology,  economy, 
and  jurisprudence  have  furnished  many  hon- 
orable names.  Among  scientists  those  most 
prominent  in  chemistry  and  physics  are  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  Morse,  Hare,  Silliman, 
Henry,  Edison,  Remsen,  and  Rowland ;  in 
geology,  Dana,  Hitchcock,  Hall,  Hodge,  Owen, 
Whitney,  Le  Conte  ;  in  botany,  Torrey,  Gray, 
Bessey,  Coulter,  and  Campbell ;  in  natural 
history,  nolbrook,  Audubon,  Agassiz,  Henry, 
and  Jordan ;  in  political  economy,  Henry  C. 
Carey,  Francis  A.  Walker,  and  Henry  George  ; 
tn  psychology,  William  James  and  G.  Stanley 
Hall. 

French  Academy,  The,  was  created  by 
Louis  XIV.  in  1636.  Its  original  pursuits  were 
eloquence  and  poetry.  In  1648  it  was  ex- 
tended to  the  fine  arts;  and  in  1666,  by  Col- 
bert, to  the  arts  and  sciences. 

Runic  Writing.  The  Scandinavians  an- 
ciently employed  an  alphabet  of  letters  formed 
principally  of  straight  lines,  which  has  been 
called  Runic,  from  an  Icelandic  word,  runa, 
meaning  a  furrow  or  line. 

Volapuk. —  This  so-called  universal  lan- 
guage was  invented  in  1879,  by  Johann  Martin 
Schleyer,  a  Swabian  pastor  and  latterly  a 
teacher  in  Constance.  Of  the  vocabulary, 
about  one  third  is  of  English  origin,  while  the 
Latin  and  Romance  languages  furnish  a  fourth. 
The  grammar  is  simplified  to  the  utmost. 
The  most  practical  disciples  limit  their  aims 


to  making  Volapuk  a  convenience  for  com 
mercial  correspondence,  a  kind  of  extended 
international  code. 

Sanskrit  is  one  of  the  Indo-European 
group  of  languages,  intimately  connected  with 
the  Persian,  Greek,  Latin,  Teutonic,  Slavo- 
nian, and  Celtic  languages.  It  is  the  classical 
language  of  the  Hindus,  and  the  parent  of  all 
the  modern  Aryan  languages  of  India.  It 
ceased  to  be  a  spoken  language  about  the  sec- 
ond century  B.  C.  Sanskrit  literature,  which 
extends  back  to  at  least  1500  B.  C,  and  is 
very  voluminous,  was  introduced  to  the  west- 
ern world  by  Sir  William  Jones,  who  founded 
the  Asiatic  Society  in  Calcutta  in  1784. 

languages  of  the  World. —  It  has 
been  estimated  that  there  are  over  3000  lan- 
guages in  the  world.  English  is  spoken  by 
above  130,000,000  of  the  human  race;  Ger- 
man by  100,000,000  ;  Russian  by  70,000,000  ; 
French  by  45,000,000;  Spanish  by  40,000,- 
000  ;  Italian  by  30,000,000,  and  Portuguese  by 
13.000,000. 

Englith  is  spoken  by  4,000,000  Canadians; 
over  3,500,000  West  Indians;  3,000,000  Aus- 
tralians ;  1,000,000  East  Indians  ;  38,000,000 
in  the  British  Isles,  and  65,000,000  in  Amer- 
ica. 

German  is  spoken  by  2,000.000  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada;  2,000,000  in 
Switzerland  ;  40,000  Belgians ;  46,000,000  in 
the  German  Empire,  and  10,000,000  in  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire. 

French  is  spoken  by  2,250,000  Belgians; 
1,000,000  in  the  United  States  and  Canada; 
1,000,000  in  Algiers,  India,  and  Africa; 
G00.000  Swiss ;  600,000  in  Hayti ;  200,000  in 
Alsace-Lorraine,  and  38,000,000  in  France. 

Troubadours  were  minstrels  of  southern 
France  in  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth 
centuries.  They  were  the  first  to  discard  Latin 
and  use  the  native  tongue  in  their  composi- 
tions. Their  poetry  was  either  about  love  and 
gallantry,  or  war  and  chivalry.  In  northern 
Frame  they  were  called  Trouveres  and  the 
language  employed  was  the  Walloon. 

Grub  Street,  London,  is  thus  described 
in  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary:  " Originally 
the  name  of  a  street  near  Moorfields,  in  Lon- 
don, much  inhabited  by  writere  of  small  his- 
tories, dictionaries,  and  temporary  poems, 
whence  any  production  is  called  Grub  Street." 
Andrew  Marvell  used  the  name  in  its  appro- 
priate sense,  which  later  was  freely  used  by 
Pope,  Swift,  and  others. 

Madrigal  is  a  short  lyric  poem,  generally 
on  the  subject  of  love,  and  characterized  by 
some  epigrammatic  terseness  or  quaintness.  It 
was  written  as  a  rule  in  iambic  meter,  and 
contained  not  less  than  six  or  more  than  thir- 
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teen  lines,  and  ran  chiefly  upon  three  rhymes. 
The  name  is  also  applied  to  the  music  for  a 
simple  song  sung  in  a  rich,  artistic  style  hut 
without  musical  accompaniment. 

Minnesingers,  The,  were  love  poets, 
contemporary  in  Germany  with  the  House  of 
Honenstauffen.  Though  called  love  singers, 
some  of  their  poems  were  national  ballads, 
and  some  were  extended  romances.  Walter  of 
Vogelweide  was  by  far  the  best  of  the  lyrists ; 
Heinrich  of  Veldig  was  the  most  naive  and 
ingenuous ;  Hartman  the  most  classical ;  Wol- 
fram the  most  sublime,  and  Gottfried  the 
moat  licentious. 

Iliad,  The,  is  the  tale  of  the  siege  of  Troy, 
an  epic  poem  in  21  books  by  Homer.  Mene- 
laus,  King  of  Sparta,  received  as  a  guest,  Paris, 
a  son  of  Priam,  King  of  Troy.  Paris  eloped 
with  Helen,  his  host's  wife,  and  Menelaus  in- 
duced the  Greeks  to  lay  siege  to  Troy  to  avenge 
the  perfidy.  The  siege  lasted  ten  years,  when 
Troy  was  taken  and  burned  to  the  ground. 
Homer's  poem  is  confined  to  the  last  year  of 
the  siege. 

Lorelei,  famed  in  song  and  story,  is  a  rock 
which  rises  perpendicularly  from  the  Rhine  to 
the  height  of  427  feet,  near  St.  Goar.  It  was 
formerly  dangerous  to  boatmen,  and  has  a 
celebrated  echo.  The  name  is  best  known 
from  Heine's  •  Song  of  the  Siren,"  who  sits 
on  the  rock,  combing  her  long  tresses,  and 
singing  so  ravishingly,  that  the  boatmen,  en- 
chanted by  the  music  of  her  voice,  forget  their 
duty,  and  are  drawn  upon  the  rock  and  perish. 

Beauty  and  the  Beast. — This  venerable 
story,  from  Les  Contes  Marines,  of  Mme.  Ville- 
neuve  (1740),  is,  perhaps,  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  nursery  tales.  A  young  and  lovely 
woman  saved  her  father  by  putting  herself  in 
the  power  of  a  frightful  but  kind-hearted 
monster,  whose  respectful  affection  and  melan- 
choly overcame  her  aversion  to  his  ugliness, 
and  she  consented  to  become  his  bride.  Being 
thus  freed  from  enchantment  the  monster  as- 
sumed his  proper  form  and  became  a  young 
and  handsome  prince. 

yKneid,  The,  Virgil's  epic  poem,  is  con- 
tained in  twelve  books.  When  Troy  was  taken 
by  the  Greeks  and  set  on  fire,  .Tineas,  with  his 
father,  son,  and  wife,  took  flight,  with  the  in- 
tention of  going  to  Italy,  the  original  birth- 
place of  the  family.  The  wife  was  lost,  and 
the  old  man  died  on  the  way ;  but,  after  nu- 
merous perils  by  sea  and  land,  -Tineas  and  his 
son  A8canius  reached  Italy.  Here  Latinus, 
the  reigning  king,  received  the  exiles  hospita- 
bly, and  promised  his  daughter  Lavinia  in 
marriage  to  JEneaa ;  but  she  had  been  already 
betrothed  by  her  mother  to  Prince  Turn  us ,  son 
of  Valmus,  king  of  Rutuli,  and  Turn  us  would 


not  forego  his  claim.  Latinus,  in  this  dilemma, 

said  the  rivals  must  settle  the  dispute  by  an 
appeal  to  arms.  Turn  us  being  slain,  yEneas 
married  Lavinia,  and  ere  long  succeeded  his 
father-in-law  in  the  throne. 

Gesta  Romanorum,  the  deeds  of  the 
Romans,  is  the  title  of  a  collection  of  short 
stories  and  legends  in  the  Latin  tongue,  widely 
spread  during  the  Middle  Ages,  but  of  the 
authorship  of  which  little  is  known  save  that 
it  took  its  present  form  most  likely  in  England, 
about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  or  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  stories 
are  invariably  moralized,  and,  indeed,  this 
edifying  purpose  throughout  is  the  sole  unify- 
ing element  of  the  collection.  The  title  is 
only  so  far  descriptive  as  the  nucleus  of  the 
collection  consists  of  stories  from  Roman  his- 
tory, or  rather  pieces  from  Roman  writers,  not 
necessarily  of  any  greater  historical  value  than 
that  of  Androcles  and  the  Lion  from  Alius 
Gallius.  Moralized,  mystical,  and  religious 
tales,  as  well  as  other  pieces,  many  of  ultimate 
oriental  origin,  were  afterwards  added,  and 
upon  them  edifying  conclusions  hung,  bring- 
ing the  whole  up  to  about  180  chapters. 

Bluebeard  is  the  hero  of  the  well-known 
nursery  tale,  and  is  so  named  from  the  color 
of  his  beard.  The  story  is  widely  known  in 
Western  Europe,  but  the  form  in  which  it  has 
become  familiar  is  a  free  translation  of  that 
given  by  Perrault  in  1697.  In  this  story 
Bluebeard  is  a  Signeur  of  great  wealth,  who 
marries  the  daughter  of  a  neighbor  in  the 
country  and  a  month  after  the  wedding  goes 
from  home  on  a  journey  leaving  his  wife  the 
keys  of  his  castle,  but  forbidding  her  to  enter 
one  room.  She  cannot  resist  her  curiosity, 
opens  the  door,  to  find  the  bodies  of  all  Blue- 
beard's former  wives,  and  at  once  sees  the  fate 
to  which  she  herself  is  doomed.  Bluebeard, 
on  his  return,  discovers  from  a  spot  of  blood 
upon  the  key  which  could  not  be  cleaned  off, 
that  his  wife  has  broken  his  command  and 
tells  her  that  she  must  die.  She  begs  for  a 
short  respite  to  commend  herself  to  God,  sends 
her  sister  Anne  to  the  top  of  the  tower  to 
seek  for  help,  and  finally  is  just  on  the  point  of 
having  her  head  cut  off,  when  her  two  brothers 
burst  in  and  dispatch  Bluebeard.  There  are 
many  versions  of  the  story,  all  agreeing  in  es- 
sential details.  It  is  found  in  the  German, 
French,  Greek,  Tuscan,  Icelandic,  Esthonian, 
Gaelic,  and  Basque  folklore. 

Sagas,  The,  belong  to  the  Norse  literature 
and  are  generally  books  in  the  form  of  a  tale, 
like  a  Welch  "  mahinogi."  "  Edda  "  was  the 
name  of  the  Bible  of  the  ancient  Scandinavi- 
ans. In  the  Edda  there  are  numerous  Sagas. 
As  our  Bible  contains  the  history  of  the  Jews, 
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religious  songs,  moral  proverbs,  and  religions 

stories,  so  the  Edda  contains  the  history  of 
Norway,  religious  songs,  a  book  of  proverbs, 
and  numerous  stories.  The  original  Edda  was 
compiled  and  edited  by  Saemun  Sigfusson,  an 
Icelandic  priest,  in  the  eleventh  century.  It 
contains  twenty-eight  parts  or  books,  all  of 
which  are  in  verse. 

Two  hundred  years  later,  Snorro  Sturles- 
son,  of  Iceland,  abridged,  re-arranged,  and 
reduced  the  prose  of  the  Edda,  giving  the  vari- 
ous parts  a  kind  of  dramatic  form  like  the 
Dialogues  of  Plato.  It  then  l>ecame  need- 
ful to  distinguish  between  the  two  works ; 
so  the  old  poetical  compilation  is  called  the 
Elder  or  Rhythmical  Edda,  while  the  more 
modern  work  is  called  the  Younger  or  Prose 
Edda,  and  sometimes  the  Snorro  Edda.  The 
Younger  Edda  is,  however,  partly  original, 
containing  the  discourse  of  Bragi  on  the 
Origin  of  Poetry ;  here,  too,  we  find  the 
famous  story  called  by  the  Germans  ««  Nibc- 
lungen-Lied."  Beside  the  Sagas  contained  in 
the  Eddas  there  are  a  numl>er  of  productions 
of  various  forms. 

Miracle  Plays,  The,  were  founded  on  the 
historical  parts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments and  on  the  lives  cf  the  saints.  They 
were  performed  at  first  in  churches,  and  after- 
wards on  platforms  in  the  streets.  Their  de- 
sign was  to  instruct  the  people  in  Bible,  his- 
tory ;  but  long  before  the  Reformation,  they 
had  so  far  departed  from  their  original  charac- 
ter as  to  bring  contempt  upon  the  church  and 
religion.  The  exhibition  of  a  single  play 
often  occupied  several  days.  The  earliest  re- 
corded Miracle  Play  took  place  in  England  in 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  ;  but  they 
soon  became  popular  in  France,  Germany, 
Spain,  and  Italy. 

In  Germany  these  plays,  with  one  excep- 
tion, wero  suppressed  in  the  year  1 770.  The  vil- 
lages of  01>erammerpau  iri  the  Bavarian  High- 
lands, had,  upon  the  cessation  of  a  plague,  in 
1033,  vowed  to  perform  the  «'  Passion  of  Our 
Saviour"  every  tenth  year  out  of  gratitude, 
and  also  as  a  means  of  instruction  to  the  peo- 
ple. The  pleading  of  a  deputation  of  Oberam- 
mergau  peasants  with  Maximilian  II.  of  Ba- 
varia, saved  their  play  from  general  condemna- 
tion. The  play  was  remodeled  and  is  per- 
haps the  only  Miracle  Play  that  survives  to 
the  present  day.  The  performance  lasts  for 
eight  hours  with  an  intermission  of  one  hour 
at  noon ;  and  though  occurring  only  once  in 
a  decade  is  repeated  on  several  Sundays  in 
succession  during  the  season.  The  characters 
in  the  play  number  about  fiOO.  The  person- 
ator  of  the  Saviour  seems  to  regard  the  per- 
formance of  his  part  as  an  act  of  religious 


worship;  and  the  other  important  actors  are 
said  to  be  selected  for  their  holy  life  and  to  be 
consecrated  to  their  work  with  prayer.  Travel- 
ers from  all  parts  of  the  world  flock  to 
Oberammergau  during  the  time  announced 
for  its  representation. 

Citl  Campoador,  historically  Roderigo 
Diaz,  the  noted  Spanish  warrior,  is  so  inter- 
mingled with  fable  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  get  at  the  truth.  His  career  is  celebrated 
in  the  Spanish  Epic,  "  Poem  of  the  Cid." 
From  this  poem  and  other  Spanish  works 
Southey  translated  and  compiled  his  "  Chroni- 
cle of  the  Cid." 

The  Cid  is  supposed  to  have  been  born 
about  the  year  1 0:2(1,  and  to  have  died  at 
Yalentia,  1099.  He  was  such  a  terror  to  the 
Moors,  and  seemed  so  superior  to  all  others, 
that  he  was  called  El  Seid  (Arabic  for  the 
Lord) ;  and  finally  Cid  Campeador  (Lord 
Champion). 

Rebecca,  of  Ivanhoe.  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
model  for  this  character  was  a  young  woman, 
Reliecca  Gratz  by  name,  of  an  honorable 
Jewish  family  of  Philadelphia.  She  was  born 
on  the  4tli  of  March,  1781,  and  in  her  younger 
days,  and  even  beyond  middle  life,  possessed 
singular  beauty.  She  was  noted  for  her  be- 
nevolent and  charitable  life  and  for  her  devo- 
tion to  the  Jewish  faith.  One  of  the  most 
intimate  friends  of  her  fumily  was  Washing- 
ton Irving,  who  in  the  fall  of  1817  first 
introduced  the  character  to  the  notice  of  Scott 
during  his  visit  to  Abbotsford.  During  one. 
of  their  many  conversations,  Irving  spoke  of 
his  friend  R>  .Seeca  Gratz  of  Philadelphia,  de- 
scribed her  wonderful  beauty,  and  related  the 
story  of  her  firm  adherence  to  her  religious 
faith.  Scott  was  deeply  interested  and  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  emlx>dying  a  character  like 
hers  in  one  of  his  novels.  Shortly  after  this 
ho  wrote  Ivanhoe,  and  named  his  heroine 
ReWca. 

Romance  of  the  Rose,  the  Iliad  of 
France,  is  a  poetical  allegory  begun  by  Guil- 
laume  de  lx>ris  in  the  latter  part  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  and  continued  by  Jean  de  Munge 
in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  poet  dreams 
that  Dame  Idleness  conducts  him  to  the  palace 
of  pleasure,  where  he  meets  Love,  whose  at- 
tendant maidens  are  Sweet  Looks,  Courtesy, 
Youth,  Joy,  and  Competence;  by  them  he  is 
conducted  to  a  bed  of  roses.  He  has  just 
singled  out  one  rose  when  an  arrow  from 
Love's  bow  stretches  him  fainting  on  the 
ground  and  he  is  carried  away.  When  he  is 
revived  he  resolves  to  find  his  rose,  and  Wel- 
come promises  to  aid  him.  Shyness,  Fear,  and 
Slander  obstruct  his  way  ;  Reason  advises  him 
to  cHve  up  the  quest  r  Pity  and  Kindness  show 
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him  the  object  of  his  search ;  but  Jealousy 
seizes  Welcome  and  locks  her  in  Fear  Castle. 
Here  the  original  poem  ends.  The  sequel 
takes  up  the  tale  at  this  point,  and  is  an  ex- 
traordinary mixture  of  erudition  and  satire. 
The  poem  reached  the  height  of  its  popularity 
in  the  sixteenth  century. 

A  Curious  Book.— A  book  belonging  to 
the  family  of  Prince  De  Ligne  of  France  is 
said  to  be  the  most  curious  book  in  the  world, 
because  it  is  neither  written  nor  printed.  The 
letters  of  the  text  are  cut  out  of  each  folio 
upon  the  finest  vellum ;  and,  being  interleaved 
with  blue  paper,  it  is  as  easy  to  read  as  print. 
The  labor  bestowed  upon  it  was  excessive. 
Rudolph  II.  of  Germany  offered  for  it,  in 
1640, 160,000. 

Talmud,  The.—  The  name  given  to  the 
compilation  of  laws  and  ceremonial  regulations 
pertaining  to  Rabbiuical  Judaism  together 
with  the  elaborate  discussion  of  those  laws  and 
regulations  ;  a  work  whose  authority  was  long 
esteemed  second  only  to  that  of  the  Bible. 
The  Talmud  consists  of  two  divisions  which 
are  kept  distinct :  (1 )  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions designated  as  Mishna  or  laws,"  and 
(2)  the  discussion  of  the  laws  termed  Gemara 
or  •«  doctrine."  The  language  of  the  Mishna 
is  Hebrew ;  that  of  the  Gemara  is  Aramaic, 
which,  both  in  Palestine  and  Babylonia,  drove 
out  the  Hebrew  as  the  popular  speech. 

Goethe,  the  acknowledged  prince  of  Ger- 
man literature,  was  born  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  August  28,  1749,  and  died  in  Weimar 
on  March  22,  1832.  His  greatest  work  is 
Faust,  but  it  can  never  become  popular,  be- 
cause its  wisdom  does  not  lie  on  the  surface. 
When  he  had  finished  it,  he  said  the  work  of 
his  life  was  done.  Hermann  and  Dorothea  is 
as  immortal  as  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  The 
Sorrow*  of  Werther  brought  him  equal  fame. 
It  is  said  that  the  Werther  fever  ran  so  high 
that  in  some  countries  booksellers  were  for-  1 
bidden  by  law  to  sell  it.  Young  women  cried  | 
over  it,  and  young  men  shot  themselves  with 
a  copy  of  Werther  in  their  hand. 

Classic,  and  Romantic  Literature. — 
The  term  classic  has,  ever  since  the  second  cen- 
tury, been  applied  to  writers  of  the  highest 
rank.  Latterly  it  has  come  to  designate  the 
best  writers  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 
Romantic  literature  was  the  term  first  used  in 
Germany,  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  by  a  number  of  young  poets  and 
critics  who  wished  to  indicate  that  they  sought 
the  essence  of  art  and  poetry  in  the  wonderful 
and  fantastic. 

Telemachus  was  written  by  Francois  Fen- 
elon,  ArchDisbop  of  Cambrey.    It  is  a  French  I 
epic,  in  24  books,  and  contains  the] 


!  adventures  of  Telemachus,  the  only  son  of 
|  Ulysses  and  Penelope,  while  in  search  of  his 
father,  who  had  been  absent  thirty  years  from 
his  home.  Telemachus  is  accompanied  by  the 
god  of  wisdom  under  the  form  of  Mentor. 
There  is  perhaps  no  book  in  the  French  lan- 
guage which  has  been  more  read,  and  it  is  a 
class  book  in  almost  every  European  school. 

l>ante  is  called  the  father  of  Italian  litera- 
ture. Before  his  time  the  jK>ets  of  northern 
Italy  wrote  in  the  Provencal  language,  which 
was  the  dialect  spoken  chiefly  in  southern 
France.  But  Dante  wrote  in  Italian,  and  from 
his  time  the  Italian  became  a  real  language. 

His  great  work  is  the  "  Divine  Comedy," 
an  epic  poem  consisting  of  three  parte,  viz. : 
hell,  purgatory,  and  paradise.  This  poem  is 
an  allegory  conceived  in  the  form  of  a  vision, 
which  was  the  most  popular  Btyle  of  poetry  in 
that  age.  As  a  poem,  it  is  of  the  highest 
order,  and  ranks  Dante  with  Homer  and 
Milton. 

Songs  of  the  Gondoliers. — For  more 
than  two  hundred  years  the  gondoliers  of 
Venice  sang  no  other  songs  than  strophes  from 
Tasso's  immortal  epic,  "Jerusalem  Delivered." 
This  poem  commemorates  the  delivery  of  Jeru- 
salem from  the  Saracens  ;  and  the  hero  of  the 
poem  is  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  the  first  Christian 
king  of  Jerusalem.  Tasso  was  born  at  Sorrento 
in  1514.  He  became  melancholy,  and  was  for 
seven  years  confined  by  the  Duke  Alfonso  in 
an  insane  asylum.  When  released  he  went  to 
Naples.  Pope  Clement  VIII.  invited  him  to 
Rome  to  receive  the  laurel  crown  of  poet ;  but 
he  died  before  the  ceremony  took  place,  April, 
1595,  and  was  buried  on  the  day  on  which  h» 
was  to  have  been  crowned. 

Writing*  History  of  The  very  fir* 

origin  of  the  art  of  writing  has  been  a  mattev 
of  speculation  from  the  earliest  times.  Tht* 
myths  of  antiquity  ascribe  it  to  Thoth,  or  W 
Cadmus,  which  only  denotes  their  belief  in  iU 
lieing  brought  from  the  East,  or  being,  pet- 
haps,  primeval.  The  Talmud  ascribes  it  to  a 
special  revelation.  Unquestionably  the  first 
step  toward  writing  was  rude  pictorial  repre- 
sentations of  objects,  the  next  the  application 
of  a  symbolic  meaning  to  some  of  these  pic- 
tures, and  gradually  all  pictures  became  sym. 
bolic,  and  for  convenience  were  abbreviated 
Later  they  became  conventional  signs,  and  in 
time  they  were  made  to  stand  for  the  sounds 
of  spoken  language.  The  various  systems  of 
writing  of  the  ancient  world  had  probably  at 
least  three  sources — the  Egyptian,  the  Assyr- 
ian, and  the  Chinese  systems  —  all  of  which 
were  originally  hieroglyphics,  or  made  up  of 
pictures.  The  Egyptians  had  four  distinct 
styles  of  writing  — the  hieroglyphics,  hieratic. 
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enchorial,  and  Coptic.  The  hieroglyphic  was 
probably  in  use  before  4,000  B.  C,  and  at 
first  was  made  up  entirely  of  pictures ;  but 
about  2,000  B.  C.  the  hieratic  form  was  intro- 
duced, in  which  the  hieroglyphs  were  greatly 
simplified,  and  developed  into  purely  linear 
forms.  The  enchorial  form  of  writing  was  in 
use  from  700  B.  C.  to  A.  T>.  200,  and  was  a 
still  further  simplification  of  the  earlier  forms, 
finally  developing  into  the  alphabetic  form 
known  as  the  Coptic.  The  cuneiform  writing 
of  the  Assyrian  empire  disputes  the  honors  of 
antiquity  with  the  Egyptian  early  forms.  This 
was  probably  hieroglyphic  in  its  origin,  but 
became  modified  by  the  different  nations  occu- 
pying the  Assyrian  empire  until  it  assumed  the 
form  of  the  inscriptions  as  known  to  archaeol- 
ogists. The  name  of  this  writing  is  from  a 
Latin  word  meaning  a  wedge,  and  it  is  so 
called  because  all  the  characters  used  are  made 
upof  different  arrangements  of  a  single  pointed 
figure  resembling  a  wedge  in  form.  There 
were  three  classes  of  cuneiform  characters  used 
in  the  period  of  development  of  this  form  of 
writing;  first,  tho  Assyrian  or  Babylonian, 
which  was  very  complicated,  containing  from 
Biz  hundred  to  seven  hundred  symbols;  tho 
Scythian  or  Median,  having  about  one  hundred 
characters  only;  and  the  third,  the  Persian, 
which  is  purely  alphabetic.  The  Chinese 
gives  an  example  of  a  written  language  which 
was  arrested  in  an  early  period  of  its  develop- 
ment, before  the  alphabetic  stage  had  been 
reached.  The  people  of  China  still  use  a  writ- 
ten character  for  a  word,  as  they  did  thou- 
sands of  years  ago.  The  Egyptian  is  the  most 
important  of  those  early  systems,  as  from  it 
was  probably  derived  the  Phoenician  alphalwt, 
which  became  the  parent  of  all  the  graphic 
systems  of  the  modern  world.  The  Egyptians 
never  fully  separated  the  hieroglyphic  and 
phonetic  symbols,  but  the  Phoenicians  adopted 
the  latter  only,  and  thus  originated  the  first 
purely  alphabetic  plan  of  writing.  The  Phoe- 
nician alphabet  was  the  parent  of  five  principal 
branches  of  graphic  forms,  the  most  important 
of  which  is  the  Greek,  which  was  the  parent 
of  the  Roman  alphabet,  from  which  sprung 
the  alphabets  of  all  modern  European  nations, 
and  those  taken  from  them  by  tho  people  who 
now  inhabit  the  Western  hemisphere. 

Capital  letters  were  first  invented,  and  were 
in  use  for  many  centuries  before  the  invention 
of  small  letters.  The  oldest  manuscripts  now 
in  use,  dating  as  far  back  as  the  third  century, 
are  written  entirely  in  capitals,  and  without 
Bpacing  between  the  words,  or  marks  of  punc- 
tuation. The  small  letters  were  first  introduced 
about  the  seventh  century. 

Punctuation  was  unknown  to  the  ancients. 


]  Aristophanes  of  Alexandria,  about  two  and  a 

half  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  intro- 
duced some  of  the  marks  now  used.  But  it 
was  not  until  about  the  year  1500  A.  D.,  that 
Aldus  Manutius,  a  learned  printer  of  Venice, 
reduced  the  art  of  punctuation  to  a  system. 

Surnames  are  so  called  from  the  early 
practico  of  writing  them  over  the  Christian 
names.  In  modern  times  they  Mere  first  used 
in  France,  particularly  in  Normandy,  where 
they  can  be  traced  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
tenth  century.  They  were  introduced  into 
England  by  the  Normans  after  the  conquest. 
Tho  ancient  Hebrews,  Egyptians,  Syrians,  Per- 
sians, and  others  had  but  a  single  name  which 
was  generally  significant  of  some  feature  con- 
nected with  their  birth.  Thus,  Rachel,  dying, 
had  called  her  child  Benoui,  "  the  son  of  my 
sorrow";  but  Jacob  gave  him  the  name  of 
Benjamin,  "  the  son  of  my  strength. "  These 
simple  names,  however,  soon  became  so  com- 
mon tq  many  owners,  that  they  failed  to  con- 
vey individuality  ;  and  this  led  to  the  addition 
of  other  designations,  now  known  to  us  as 
surnames.  Only  about  a  thousand  surnames 
were  taken  up  by  the  most  noble  families  in 
France  and  in  England  about  the  time  of 
Edward  tho  Confessor.  The  lower  nobility 
did  not  follow  this  example  before  the  twelfth 
century  and  tho  citizens  and  husbandmen  had 
no  family  names  before  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. English  names  have  recruits  among 
them  from  almost  every  race. 

The  three  most  numerous  patronymics  of 
Celtic  origin  now  in  use  among  the  English 
are  the  O,  the  Mac,  and  the  Ap.  The  Irish  O 
originally  meant  grandson,  the  Scotch  Mac 
and  tho  Welch  Ap  meaning  son. 

The  Jews  were  the  last  to  adopt  surnames, 
and  it  is  only  within  the  past  hundred  years 
that  they  were  compelled  by  law  to  adopt  them 
in  England. 

Snored  Books  of  the  Hindus  are  of 
great  antiquity.  The  oldest  of  their  sacred 
books,  the  Vedas  (knowledge  or  science),  con- 
tain the  revelation  of  Brahma,  and  were  pre- 
served by  tradition  until  collected  by  Vyasa. 
The  Vedas  are  three  in  number :  first,  the 
Rig- Veda  containing  hymns  and  mystic  pray- 
ers ;  second,  the  Yajur-Veda  containing  the 
religious  rites;  third,  the  Sama-Veda,  with 
"prayers  in  tho  form  of  songs.  The  Vedas  were 
written  in  Sanskrit  and  were  first  translated 
into  English  by  Sir  William  Jones.  The  whole 
life  of  Ancient  India  is  found  in  the  Vedas, 
the  Puranas,  and  the  two  great  epics,  called 
the  Ramayana  and  the  Mahabharata. 

The  Ramayana  contains  about  50,000  lines 
describing  the  youth  of  Rama  who  is  an  in- 
carnation of  their  God  Vishnu;  his  banish- 
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and  residence  in  central  India.  The 
Mahsbharata  of  later  date  consists  of  about 
220,000  lines  and  is  divided  into  eighteen 
books.  Five  brothers,  the  descendants  of  Bhar- 
ata  are  the  heroes  of  the  Mahabbarata;  and 
episodes  in  the  lives  of  these  heroes  occupy 
three  fourths  of  the  poem.  The  Puranas  re- 
late largely  to  mythological  legends.  The  gods 
Siva  and  Vishnu  are  the  sole  objects  of  wor- 
ship in  the  Puranas. 

Pilgrim's  Progress,  the  chief  work  of 
John  Bunyan,  has  gone  through  more  editions 
aud  been  translated  into  more  languages,  than 
any  book,  except  the  Bible.  It  is  an  allegory 
of  a  Christian's  life  from  the  time  of  his  con- 
version to  that  of  his  death.  The  book  was 
written  during  the  author's  incarceration  in 
Bedford  jail,  where  he  passed  twelve  years  of 
his  life.  He  was  born  near  Bedford,  in  Eng- 
land, in  1628,  in  1055  became  a  Baptist  minis- 
ter and  preached  with  great  success  until  tho 
restoration  of  Charles  II.,  when  an  act  against 
conventicles  was  passed,  which  put  an  end  to 
his  labors.  His  trial,  conviction,  and  sentence 
followed.  He  was  several  times  offered  his 
liberty  on  the  condition  that  he  would  give  tip 
preaching ;  but  his  answer  was  always,  "If  you 
let  me  out  to-day,  I  will  preach  again  to-mor- 
row."   He  died  in  London,  1688. 

Latin  language  first  appears  in  literature 
as  a  written  language  as  well  as  spoken,  in  the 
plain  of  Latium  in  the  third  century  B.  C. 
The  conquering  armies  of  Rome  soon  carried 
a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue  to  the  utmost 
boundaries  of  the  known  world.  Hence  its 
presence  is  discernible  in  all  European  lan- 
guages. Those  languages  which  are  the  im- 
mediate offspring  of  the  Latin,  as  the  Italian, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  French,  both  Nor- 
man and  Provencal,  are  called  the  Romance 
languages.  Wallachian,  the  language  of  Rou- 
mania,  in  which  Latin  predominates,  has  not 
until  lately  been  classified  with  the  Latin  lan- 
guage. Latin  ceased  to  be  a  spoken  language 
about  580  A.  D. 

Poet  Laureate  means  "The  Poet  of  the 
Laurel  Wreath."  It  was  the  custom  in  early 
Greece  to  crown  with  a  laurel  wreath  the  suc- 
cessful poet  in  a  contest;  this  custom  was 
adopted  by  the  Romans  during  the  Empire. 
But  the  title  of  44  Poet  Laureate  "  originated 
in  Germany  during  the  twelfth  century,  when 
the  ancient  ceremony  of  crowning  the  poet  par 
excellence  was  revived.  The  early  history  of 
the  Laureateship  in  England  is  traditional. 
The  story  goes  that  Edward  ITT.,  following  the 
example  of  the  coronation  of  Petrarch  at  Rome, 
conferred  a  similar  honor  upon  Geoffrey  Chau- 
cer with  the  yearly  pension  of  100  marks  and 
uisitea.    Although  the  Laureateship 


was  generally  recognized,  it  did  not  become  aa 

established  office  until  1610,  with  Ben  Jonson. 
Hungarian  Literature  is  in  the  main 

confined  to  the  Magyar  language,  which  bears 
a  resemblance  to  the  Turkish.  It  is  only  of 
late  years  that  this  literature  has  assumed  a 
popular  character.  The  native  language  was 
excluded  from  public  and  official  documents 
for  eight  centuries,  but,  notwithstanding  this 
fact,  the  Hungarians  possess  to-day  a  litera- 
ture, which,  both  in  regard  to  quantity  and 
quality,  will  sustain  comparison  with  that  of 
tho  most  civilized  of  western  nations.  The 
Latin  language  was  introduced  about  1000 
A.  U.  and  became  the  tongue  of  Iwth  church  and 
state  until  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  Hungarian  language  was  revived  in  the 
sixteenth  century  and  l>ecame  the  sole  vehicle 
for  sacred  poetry.  Translations  of  the  Bible 
were  multiplied,  chronicles,  histories,  gram- 
mars, and  dictionaries  were  published,  and  the 
period  from  1702  to  1780  probably  marks  the 
Golden  Age  of  literature  in  Hungary.  But 
the  native  language  suffered  a  severe  reverse 
when  the  country  came  under  the  absolute  do- 
minion of  Austria. 

Renaissance,  The,  means  simply  a  new 
birth  or  revival ;  but  the  word  is  always  un- 
derstood to  mean  a  revival  in  learning.  The 
period  known  as  the  Renaissance  dates  from 
the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks 
(1453),  but  long  before  that  epoch  the  love  for 
classical  literature  had  l>een  reviving.  This 
event,  however,  gave  a  decided  impulse  to  the 
revival  of  learning  in  western  Europe;  the 
learned  men  of  the  Greek  or  eastern  empire 
sought  new  homes  in  the  Occident  and  estab- 
lished schools  throughout  Europe.  Tho  revi- 
val of  learning,  the  invention  of  printing,  the 
discovery  of  the  new  world,  the  decline  of  feu- 
dalism, the  elevation  of  the  middle  classes,  all 
contributed  to  bring  about  the  Renaissance. 
It  reached  its  climax  about  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century. 

Theatrical  Performances  have  been 
traced  to  the  Grecian  custom  of  celebrating 
every  spring,  in  Athens,  a  festival  in  honor  of 
Bacchus.  Thespis  originated  the  custom  of 
introducing  a  single  speaker  to  amuse  the 
company  with  recitations.  He  also  invented  a 
movable  car  on  which  his  performances  were 
exhibited  in  various  places.  Theatrical  per- 
formers are  still  called  thespians.  The  car  of 
Thespis  was  soon  exchanged  for  a  permanent 
stage  in  the  Temple  of  Bacchus.  iEschylu* 
soon  added  a  second  speaker  and  a  chorus, 
masks,  scenery,  etc.,  and  is  therefore  called 
the  "  Father  of  Tragedy."  At  the  festivals 
of  Bacchus  new  plays  were  brought  out  yearly 
in  competition .    .Eschylua  won  ths  prize  every 
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year  until  he  was  fifty-six  years  old,  when  he 

was  defeated  by  Sophocles.  Greek  comedy  de- 
rived its  origin  from  the  revels  of  the  Com  us 
(God  of  revelry)  during  the  Bacchic  festivals. 
Its  great  master  was  Aristophanes,  444  B.  C. 

FOREIGN  WORDS  AND  PHRASES. 

A  ha*.— Down  with. 
Acapits  ad  caleen 
A  fin  .—To  the  end 
AfnrtlorL—  With  stronger 
A  l'al>andon, — At  random. 
Alabonne  beure.— Opportunely;  In 
A  ladirotttc.—Wy  stealth. 
A  la  mode.— According  to  the  fashion. 
A  mainarmtc. — With  force  of  arms. 
A  mensa  et  thoro.— From  hed  and  board. 
A  posteriori.— From  effect  to  cause ;  from  the  latter 
A  priori.— From  cause  to  effect;  from  the  former. 
A  tempo  giusto.—To  sing  or  play  In  true  time.  (Music) 
A  tempo  rimo.— to  restore  the  origii  * 
(Music.) 

A  vinculo  matrimonii. — From  the  tie  of 
A  votre  sant*.— To  your  health. 
Ab  ertra.— From  without. 
Ab  initio.— From  the  beginning. 
Ab  orlglne.—Yram  the  beginning. 
Abovo. — From  the  beginning. 

Ab  urbs  condltA. — From  the  building  of  the  city  (Komti ; 

abridged  A.  T*.  C. 
AMI  invidia.—AVl  offense  apart ;  let  there  bo  no  malice. 
Aluit  omtm.  MB  It  not  prove  ominous. 
Almt/uehoe.— Without  this  or  that. 
Ac  el  iam.— And  also. 

Actum  est  de  republlea.— It  is  all  over  with  the  coin- 

nionwealth. 
Ad  ahsurdum.— To  show  the  absurdity. 
Ad  arbltrlum.— At  pleasu re. 
Ad  antra  per  aspera.—to  the  stars  through 

»b  o 


Ad  co 


cm  vtdgus.— To  catch  the  mob  or  the  vulgar. 


Ad  cundem.— To  the  same  point  or  degree. 
Ad  fin  em.— -To  the  end. 
Ad  Ortrcas  Calendar.— An  Indefinite  postponement. 

(The  ( •  reeks  had  no  calends.) 
Ad  homlncm.— To  the  man  (that  is,  to  the 

tt.o  passions  of  the  man). 
Ad  infinitum. — Without  tna. 
Ad  iwrulrendum. — For  Inquiry. 
Ad  interim. — In  the  IncanwhilS. 
Ad  libitum. — At  pleasure. 
Adlitem.— for  the  action  (at  law). 
Ad  nauseam.— To  a  disgusting  degree. 
Ad  referendum. — For  further  consideration. 
Ad  rem. — To  the  purpose. 
Ad  unguem.— To  the  nail;  exactly:  nicely. 
Ad  valorem.— According  to  the  value. 
Addendum.— An  addition  or  appendix. 
Adhucsub  Judical!*  cut.— The  affair  is  not  yet  di 


jt'grescit 


.—The  remedy  is 


the  dls- 


To  preserve  an  equable  mind, 
hie  mind. 

than  brass;  enduring 


ease. 

jft/ptttm  terror*  mentem. 
Alquo  anlmo.— With  an  equable  mind 
Aire  perennius.— More  Listing 
ever. 

Affaire  du  eceur.—A  love  affai r ;  an 
Afflatus.— Inspiration. 
Agenda. — Things  to  be  done. 
Agitata. — A  broken  style  of 

surprise.  (Muxte.) 
Agnus  7>ei.— Lamb  of  Ood. 
Aide-de-camp.—  Assistant  to  a  general. 
Aide  toi,  et  te  ciel  C a Idera.— Help  thyself,  and  Heaven 


will  help  th 
Alert  flammam. 


-To  feed  the  flame. 


-A  kind  of  seaweed. 
AlguasU.—A  Spanish  constable. 
Alias.— Otherwise ;  elsewhere. 
Alibi.— Elsewhere ;  not  present. 
All*  volat  proprlls. — She  flies  with  her  own  wings. 
siltundc.—  From  some  other  quarter  or  person. 
AUcgretto.-A  movement  quicker  " 
(Music,) 


so  quick**  allegro.  (Music.) 
smande.—A  kind  of  German  i 


Alma  mater  .-Benign  mother  (applied  to  a  university). 
Alter  ego.— A  second  self. 


Alto  relievo.- nigh  relief. 
Alto  ripieno.— The  tenor  of  a  | 
Alto  ffolino.—A  small  tenor  1 
Amende.— Compensation ;  apology. 
Am  I  du  peuple.— Friend  of  the  people. 
Am  icus  curkr. — A  friend  of  the  court. 
Amor  patrice. — Love  of  country. 
Amour  propre.— Self-lo'-e;  vanity. 

of  things^'"  0TU>eT> 

.—Moderately 
and  allegro.  (Music.) 
Anglic?.— In  English. 
Anguts  in  herbd. — A  snake  In  the  grass. 
Ainmls  oplbusque  pa  rati. — Ever  ready  with  our  Uvea 

and  property. 
Anlmo  et  fide.— By  (or  with)  courage  and 
Anlmo  facto, — Really  and  truly. 
Animus  furarull. — Felonious  intent. 
Anno  Domini. — In  the  year  of  our  Lord. 
Anno  luris.—ln  the  year  of  light. 
Anno  vi  until.— In  the  year  of  the  world. 
Annus  tniralAJ  is. — Year  of 
Ante  bel'.um. — Before  the  i 
Antslucem. — Before  light. 
Ants  meridiem. — Before  noon. 
Apercu.—K  brief  sketch  of  any  subject. 
Appoggiatura.—A  note  In  a  smaller  chai 

regu lar  notes  gf  the  piece.  (Music.) 
Apropos  (Fr.  Apropos).— To  the  purpose. 
Affua  rita-.— Water  of  life ;  brandy. 
Arbiter  elegatUiarum. — Master  ot 

plre  In  matters  of  taste. 
Arcana  imperii.— State  secrets. 


ad  crumenam.— An   argument  to  Um 

purse. 

Argumentum  ad  fidem. — An  appeal  to  faith. 
Argumentum  adhominem. — An  argument  to  the  person. 
ArgumetUum  ad  ignorantiam .—An  argument  founded 

on  an  adversary's  Ignorance  of  facts. 
Argumentum  ad  indicium.— An  appeal  to  the  common 

sense  of  mankind. 
Argument  um  ad populum.— An  appeal  to  the  ] 
Argumentum  aavereeundlam. 

est  v. 

Argumentum  l<acullnum.—C\nb  law. 
^Woso.— Light,  airy. 
Armiger. — One  bearing  arms;  an  esquire. 
Arpeggio.— The  notes  of  a  chord  pfaved  In 

cession,  and  not  simultaneously.  {Music.) 
Arriere-pensee. — Mental  reservation. 
Ars  est  celaro  artem. — True  art  is  to  conceal  art. 
AMumpait ,—\X,  is  assumed  or  taken  for  granted. 
Astra  castra,  S  umen  lumen — The  stars  my 

Deity  my  light. 
At  *t>es  nonfracta. — But  hope  Is  not  broken. 
Aufatt.— Well  instructed;  master  of  It. 
Aufond.— To  the  bottom,  or  ma" 
Auptrd  ds  la  lettre.— Literally. 
Au  pis  alter.— At  the  worst. 
Ah  rerolr. — Farewell. 

Audi  alteram  pa rtcm . — Hear  the  other  side. 
Aura  popularls. — The  gale  of  popular  favor. 
Auri  sacra  fames.— The  accursed  thirst  for  gold. 
Autre  droit.— Another's  right. 
Aid refois.— Another  time. 
Autre  tie. — Another's  life. 
Aid  vincereaut  mori. — Victory  or  death. 
Auto-da-fi,  Auto-ds-fe. — An  act  of  faith;  burning  ot 
heretics. 

AuTllium  ab  alto.— Help  from  on  high. 
.4  f  f%  f%f  *i^f^w*^^w^*^^^^^  i'o rc  ni  u    r » 
Ave,  Jforta.— Hall,  Mary. 

Badinage.— Light  or  playful  discourse. 

Bagatelle.— A.  trifle. 

Bos  bleu.— A  bluestocking ;  a  literary  woman. 
Basso-continuo.— Thorough  baas. 
Basso-reHeco. — Figures  in  low  relief. 
Bateau. — A  long  light  boat. 
Beau-UUal.—A  model  of  Ideal  perfection. 
Beau  monde. — The  fashionable  world. 
Bel  esprit. — A  brilliant  mind. 
Bella-donna.— The  deadly  nightshade ;  fair  lady. 
Be/les-lettres.— Polite  literature. 
helium  intsrnccinum. — A  war  of  ext 
Helium  lethale.—A  deadly  war. 
Bene  placito.— At  pleasure.  (Music.) 

'  the  favor  of  r 
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Itm  trovato.— Well  found ;  an  Ingenious  solution. 
Riiirt-dmtxj—tk.  lore  letter. 

Bisdatqulcilbdat.— He  gives  twice  who  pin*  promptly. 
Bispeccaninbrllo  non  licet.— To  blunder  twice  1*  not 

allowed  in  war. 
Bis  rinclt,  qui  »«  t'incit  In  victoria.— He  conquers  a 

second  time,  who  controls  himself  In  victory. 
JtUorrc. — Odd ;  .'mUstic. 
iiin»t. — Surfeited. 

Bon  art  mat  grt.— Willing  or  unwilling. 
Bon  jour.— Good-day;  good-wornlng. 
/;,„;  ,„„/. — V  witty  saying;  a  jest;  a  quibble. 
Bonsoir. — Oood  evening. 
Bonton. — Hijjli  fashion; 
Bonvivant.— Abigh  liver. 
Bona  fid*. — In  good  faith. 
Bon-btm. — A  sweetmeat ;  confectionery. 
Bonhomie.— Good-natured  simplicity. 
Bonis  nocrt  qulsquis  peitercerit  malls.— lie  hurts  the 

good  who  spares  the  bad. 
Bonne  bmtche. — A  delicious  morsel. 
Bonus.— \n  extra  payment  for  a  service  rendered  or  a 

thing  receive*!. 
Boreas.— The  north  wind. 

iti.n  in  ■  ■ 

l{  a  printing 


Bourgeois. — A 
type. 

Bourgeoisie,— The  body  of  citizens. 
Bravura. — A  song  of  difficult  execution. 


.seal. 

-A  bad  habit  or  custom. 
Cacoethes  carjtentli.—A  rape  for  finding  fault. 
Cacoethes  /w/i<cm/l.-An  Itch  for  speaking. 
CaeoHhrs  trribendl.—X  passion  for  writing. 
Cadenza.— The  fall  or  modulation  of  the  voice,  In  music. 
Cirra  e»t  invidla.-Y.My  la  blind. 
Camera  desunt.— The  remainder  is  wanting. 
nrtrris  paribus.— Other  things  being  equal. 
Calibre.— Capacity  or  compass;  mental  power;  a  term 
in  gunnery. 

Camera  ot*cura.—A  dark  chamber  used  by  artists. 
Campus  Martins.— The  field  of  Mars;  a  place  of  mili- 
tary exercise. 
Canaille.— The,  rabble. 
Candida  Pox.— White-robed  Peace. 
Cantata.— A.  poem  set  to  music. 
Cantata  Domino.— Sing  to  the  Lord. 
Cap-a-pie. — From  beadto  foot. 

Capias  ad  satisfaciendum. — Yon  may  take  to  satisfy. 
Caprirrio. — A  fanciful  irregular  kind  of  musical  com- 
position. 

Capriole.— A  leap  without  advancing;  capers. 

Caput mortuum. — Dead  head:  the  worthless  remain*. 

Caret. — Is  wanting  or  omitted. 

Caret  initio  et  tine.— It  wants  beginning  and  end. 

Carpo  diem.— F.nioy  the  present  day. 

Carte  blanche.— Unconditional  terms. 

Casus  beili.—An  occasion  for  war. 

Casus  foederis. — A  case  of  conspiracy;  the  end  of  the 
league. 

Catalogue  raisonne.—A  catalogue  of  books  arranged 

according  to  their  subjects. 
Cause  eiblrrc.—A  remarkable  trial  in  a  court  of  justice. 
Caveat  actor.— let  the  doer  beware. 
Caveat  emptor. — U  t  the  purchaser  take  heed  or  beware. 
Cavendo  tutus. — Safe  through  caution. 
Ce  n'est  que  le  prem ier  pas  qui  coute. — It  is  only  the  first 

step  which  Is  difficult. 
Cedani  arma  toga:— Let  military  power  yield  to  the 

civil. 

Cede  Deo.— Submit  to  rrovldence. 

Certiorari. — To  be  mado  more  certain. 

Ctstio  bonorum.— Yielding  up  of  goods. 

(Test  une  autre  chose.— That  fs  quite  a  different  thing. 

Chaeun  A  son  gout. — Every  one  to  his  taste. 

Chanson. — A  song. 

f  'hnnsrmnette.—A  little  song. 

Chapeau. — A  hat. 

Chapelle  ardeidc. — The  place  where  a  dead  person  lies 
instate. 

Chaperon.— An  attendant  on  a  lady,  as  a  guide  and  pro- 
^toctor.        1  mbassad  rof 


Chevalier  iF  Industrie. — A  knight  of  industry; 

Uvea  by  persevering  f  rami. 
C/it  lac.  ennfessu.- -Silence  is  confession. 
Chiaro-oscuro  or  Chiaroscuro.- Light  and 

painting. 

Cho»e  qui  plait  est  il  deml  vendue.— A  thlrg  which 
pleases  I  i  already  half  HhL 

Cicerone.— A  guide  or  conductor. 
Cicisf>co.—A  dangler  after  a  lady. 
Ci-devant.— Formerly ;  former. 
C/rca.-About. 

Citotnaturum  cito  putridum.— .Soon  ripe,  soon  l 
Clarior  e  tcnclrrls.— More  bright  from  obscurity. 
Clique.— A  party ;  a  gang. 
Cognomen. — A  surname. 
Comme  il /out. — As  it  should  be. 
Commune  bonum. — A  common  good. 
Communla  proprie  dlcere. — To  express  con 

with  propriety. 
Communibus  annis. — One  year  with  another. 
Com pos  mentis. — Of  sound  mind. 
Con  amore.— With  love  or  hearty  inclination. 
Conrio  ad  clerum. — A  discourse  to  the  < 
Congt  d'tllre.— Permission  to  elect. 
Connoisseur. — A  skillful  judge. 
Consensus  facet  legem.— Content  i 
OMtowv— The  outline  of  a  figure. 
Contra. — Against. 

Contra  bonos  mores.— Against  good  manners. 
Contretemps.— A  mischance;  disappointment. 
Coram  tuJtis.— Before  us. 

Coram  turn  Jtuf  Ice.— Before  one  who  Is  not  the 
judge. 

Corn  ur«nl/i.— The  horn  of  plenty. 
Cor/nis  delicti.— The  whole  nature  of 
Corrigenda.— Corrections  to  be  made. 
I'orgpha-us.—A  leader,  or  chief. 
Cotillon.— A  lively  dance. 

Coulrur  de  r'«p.— Rose-color ;  an  aspect  of  beauty  and 

attractiveness. 
Coup  de  grace.— The  finishing  stroke. 
Coup  de  main.— Ahold 
Coup  de  pied.— A  kick. 
Coup  de  soldi.-- A  stroke  of  the  sun. 
Coup  d'etat.— A  master  stroke  of  state  |iolicy. 
Conn  d'aell. — Rapid  view  or  glance. 
Coute  qu'il  cotUe.— Cost  what  it  may. 
Credo t  Judaus. — A  Jew  may  believe  it. 
Crescit  amor  nummi  quantum  ipsa  pecunia 

The  love  of  money  increases  as  rapidly  as  the  niooe) 

Itself  Increases. 
Crescit  eunilo. — It  increases  bv  going. 
Crfscite  et.  m  ultiplic<tmini.—incrvsjte  and  multiply. 
Crimen  falsi.— Falsehood  ;  jierjiiry. 
Crux  criticorum. — The  cross  or  puzzle  of  critics. 
Cut  bono? — To  whose  goo<l? 
Cul  malot—To  whose  harm? 

Cul  desac. — The  bottom  of  the  bag;  a  difficulty;  a  street 

or  lane  that  has  no  outlet. 
Cum  grano  sails. — With  a  grain  of  salt;  with  somf 

allowance. 
Cum  mult  is  aliis.— With  manv  others. 
Cumprivilrgio.—  With  privilege. 
Curia  ad  visa  rl  vult.—  The  court  wishes  to  I 
Curiosa  felicitas.—  A  felicitous  tact. 
Currente  calamo.— With  a  running  pen 

hand. 

the  rolls. 


Da  capo.—  Over  again. 

Damtuint  quod  son  intelligent. — They  i 
they  do  not  comprehend. 

Data. —  Things  granted  (sing,  datum). 

De  bonis  non.— Of  the  goods  not  yet  administered  on. 

Jiedie  in  diem. —  From  dav  to  day. 

De  facto.— la  fact ;  in  reality. 

■   ■■nest  disputandum. — There  is  no  disput- 
ing about  tastes. 

Dejure. —  By  law  or  right. 

De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum.—  Say  nothing  but  what  Is 

good  of  the  dead. 
De  novo. — Anew. 

De  prof  until*.—  Out  of  the  depths. 
Itelrop. — Outof  place:  not  wanted. 
Debltojustltia?. —  By  debt  of  justice. 
lUlnd.—  Beginning  of  an  enterprise:  first  appearance, 
An  illusion  of  the  sight. 
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A  la  fourchette.—  A  breakfast  or  luncheon 
with  meats. 
Dele. —  Bint  out  or  erase. 

Dtiemln  est  i'arthagn. —  Carthage  must  be  blotted  out. 
Delta  (Tho  Greek  letter  A>-— A  triangular  tract  of  land 

toward  tho  mouth  or  it  river. 
Denouement.—  An  unraveling  or  winding  up. 
Deo  adjurantc,  non  ttmendum.—  Ood  helping,  nothing 

need  bo  feared. 
Deo  favenle.—  With  God's  favor. 
Deo  gratlas. —  Thanks  to  (iod. 
DeoJiivaiUe.—  With  Cod's  help. 
Dro  nonfortunA.—  From  (iod,  not  fortune. 
ttenralente  or  D.  J'.— Ood  willing. 
Diptt.— A  Store ;  the  recruiting  reserve  of  regiments. 
Dei  nier  restart. —  Tho  last  resort. 
Desideratum. — Something  desired  or  wanted. 
Desunt aetera. — The  other  things  are  wanting. 
Detinet.—  lie  detains;  he  keeps. 
Detour.—  A  circuitous  march. 

Delur  dlgniorl.—  het  it  bo  given  to  the  more  worthy. 
Deut  ex  machinA.—  A  god  from  the  clouds ;  unexpected 

aid  In  an  emergency. 
Devastavit.—  He  wasted. 
Devoir.—  Duty. 
Dexter.—  The  right  hand. 
JMetum.—  A  positive  assertion  (pi.  dicta). 
Dictum  de  dido.—  Report  upon  hearsay. 
Dies  faustus.—  A  lucky  day. 
Dies  ira-.—  Day  of  wrath. 
Diet  Ron. — A  day  on  which  judges  do  not  sit. 
Diet*  et  man  droit.— (iod  and  my  right. 
Dieu  twit  garde.— (iod  protect  you. 
Dii  majorum  gentium.— The  gods  of  the  superior  claas ; 

tho  twelve  *ii|»erior  gods. 
Dii  penates. — lloushold  gods. 

Dilettanti. — I'ersons  who  devote  themselves  to  science 
merely  for  amusement  or  relaxation  (sing,  dilet- 
tante). 

Diluvium.— A  deposit  of  superficial  loam,  sand,  etc., 

caused  by  a  deluge. 
Dirifjo.— I  direct  or  guide. 

Disjecta  membra.— Scattered  parts,  limbs,  or  writings. 

Di  Vbsent  In  thought;  absent-minded. 

Distringas.— A  v.  rit  for  distraining. 

Divide  et  impera.— Divide  and  govern. 

Dore  vt  discos.— Teach,  that  you  may  learn. 

Doeendo  dleiinut. — Welearnbv  teaching. 

Dolce.— Soft  and  agreeable.  (Afusic.) 

Dotrefar  nlente.— Sweet  idleness. 

Dofl  incapax.— Incapable  of  mischief. 

Dot  or  fmo. — Soft  and  pathetic.  (Music.) 

Domicile  {l*.  tinm  irilium ).— An  abode. 

Domine  diripe  not. — O  Lord,  direct  us. 

Domtnut  vobiscum. — The  Lord  be  with  you. 

Double  entendre.— Double  meaning  (correctly  written 

double  entente). 
Douceur.— A  present  or  bribe , 
Draco.— A  dragon ;  a  constellation. 
Dramatis  persona. — The  characters  in  a  play. 
Duct  (Ital.  duetto). — A  song  for  two  performers. 
Dulce  est  desipere  in  loeo.— It  Is  pleasant  to  jest  or  revel 

at  the  proper  time. 
Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patriA  mori. — It  Is  sweet  and 

pleasant  to  die  for  one  s  country. 
Dulia.— An  inferior  kind  of  worship. 
Dum  tpiro  tpero. — Whilst  I  breathe,  I  hope. 
Dum  vivlmus,  vivamus.— While  we  live,  let  us  live. 
Duo. — Two;  a  two-part  song. 

Duodecimo.— A  book  having  twelve  leaves  to  a  sheet. 
Durante  placito  or  duratUe  benejtlaei  to.  —  During 

plcasu  re. 
Durante  vttA.— During  life. 
iHtx  farm  i  na  fact  i.—K  woma 

E  pluribut  unum. — One  out  of  many ;  one  composed  of 

many  i  the  motto  of  tho  United  States. 
Ran  de  vie. — Brandy ;  water  of  life. 
Eece  homo. — Behold  the  man. 
Kcce  tignum. — Behold  the  sign. 
Eclaircissement.— The  clear1— 
Eclat. — Splendor;  applause 
Editloprinceps. — The  first  i 
Ehcuf— Ah,  alas  I 
Elan.—  Buovanry ;  dash. 
ff/ctri/.-HeWh  elected;  a  writ  of 
Eltve.—A  pupil. 
Elite.— The  best  part. 
Embonpoint.— Round: 
EmerUut.-Oa* 


Emeute.— Insurrection;  uproar. 
Empressement. — Eagerness ; 
En  ami. — As  a  friend. 
En  avant  .'—Forward  I 
En  ft dte.— Carrying  guns  on 
En  grande  tenue.— In  full  di 
En  masse.— In  a  mass ;  in  a  body 
En  passant.— By  tho  way ;  In 
En  rapport. — In  commun  ' 
En  revanche.— In  return. 
En  route.— On  the  way 
Enceinte. 


Enfant  perrfus.— Lost  children;  the  forlorn  hope. 
Ennui.— Weariness;  lassitude. 

Ease  petit  placidam  tub  libertate  guietem.— By  his 
sword  he  seeks  the  calm  repose  of  liberty. 

Ensemble. — The  whole  taken  together. 

Entente  cordiale.— The  cordial  understanding  between 
two  countries. 

Entre  nous.- 

A'n/rA*.— Entrance. 

EtUremcts.—SmM  and  dainty  dishes  set  between  the 
principal  ones  at  table. 

Eo  nomine— By  that  name. 

Equilibrium.— Equality  of  weight;  even  balance. 
En/a. — Therefore. 

Eripuit  ca-lo  fulmen,  tceptrumgue  tyrannii.  —  Ho 
snatched  the  thunderbolt  from  heaven,  and  tho 
scepter  from  tyrants. 

Erratum. — A  mistake  or  error  (pi.  errata). 

Escrow.— A  deed  or  writing  left  with  another,  to  be  de- 
livered on  the  performance  of  something  specified. 

EspUylrrle.- Waggish  tricks. 

Esprit  de  cor/w.-The  animating  spirit  of  a  collective 

body. 

Est  modus  in  rebut.— There  is  a  medium  in  all 
Estoppel.— A.  stop,  a  preventive  plea 
Esto  perpetua. — May  It  last  forever. 
Et  ctrtera. — And  tho  rest. 
Eureka. — I  have  found  it. 
Ex. — Out  of :  late  (as  ex- 
Ex  animo.— Heartily. 

Ex  ear  nedrd.— From  the  chair;  with  high  authority. 
Ex  concetso.— From  what  has  been  granted. 
Ex  curiA. — Out  of  court. 

Exfumo  dare  lucem.— Out  of  smoke  to  bring  light. 
Ex  nlhilo  nihil  fit.— Nothing  can  come  or  nothing. 
Ex  officio.— By  virtue  of  his  office. 
Ex  parte.— On  one  side  only  (before  a  noun,  exparte). 
Expede  Heretdem. — We  recognize  a  I" 
size  of  the  foot ;  that  is,  we  judge  I 
the  specimen. 
Ez  post  facto.— Alter  the  deed  is  done. 
Ex  tempore. — Without  premeditation, 
.—From  one 


aU;  from  one 


Ex  una  dlsce  om  ties 

Judge  of  tho  whole, 
Excelsior.— More  elevated ;  onward. 
Excerpt  a. — Extracts. 
Exempli  gratiA. — As  for  example. 
Exeunt  omnet. — All  retire. 
Exprrimenium  crucis.—A  decisive  experiment. 
Experto  sretlo.— Believe  ono  who  * 
Expose.— An  exposition ;  recital. 


FaUr  sua-  fortune. — The  architect  of  his  own  fortune. 
Facile  primus,  facile  prlneeps.— By  far  the  first  or 
chlefest. 

Faril Is  est  descensus. — Descent  Is  easy. 
Facsimile— Make  it  like ;  hence,  an  exact 
Factotum.— Do  i.ll ;  a  man  of  all  work. 
Facta  est  lux.— There  was  light. 
Fas  est  ab  hoste  doeeri.—lt  li 

from  an  enemy 
Fata  ol>stant.— The  fates  oppose  it. 
Fautenil.— An  easy  chair. 
Faux  pat.— A  false  step. 
Eelodete.—A  self-murderer. 
Eemme  couverte. — A  married  woman. 
Fern  me  tote. — A  woman  unmarried. 
Festina  lente. — Hasten  slowly;  advance  steadily  rather 

than  hurriedly. 
FHe. — A  feast  or  celebration. 
Ftte  champMre.—A  rural  reast. 

Feu  dejole.—A  bonfire ;  a  discharge  of  musketry  on  days 

of  rejoicing. 
Feuillcton. — A  si 

a  pamphlet. 
Fiat  —  Let  it  be  dons. 

FiaUusHtia,  rua£  cr/urn^— Let  justice  bo  done,  though 


We  doeeri.-lt  Is  allowable  to  learn 
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Fiat  lux.— -Let  there  be  light. 
Fia4,  turn  armis.— By  faith,  not  by 
Fide,  sed  culWrfe.— Trust,  but  see  whom. 
Fide*  rt  lust  it  la.— Fidelity  and  justice. 
Fldus  Achates.— Faithful  Achatea(that  Is,  a  true  frit-in]). 
Fieri  facias. — Cause  it  to  be  done  (a  kind  of  writ). 
FUius  nullius. —  A  son  of  nobody. 
FUle-de-chn  mbre.— A  chambermaid. 
Ft  mile. — To  close  or  end. 
Fincm  rrepicc.—LooV  to  the  end. 
Finis.— The  end. 

Finis  corona t  opus. — The  end  crowns  the 
Flagrant*  £W/o.— While  the  war  Is  raging. 
Flagrant*  delicto.— In  the  commission  of  1 
Flaneur  .—A  lounger. 
Flecti,  ronfrangC.—To  be  bent,  not  to  be  broken. 
Flcur-de-lU.—The  flower  of  the  lily  (pl./lewm-de-Jls.. 
Furtc    In  music,  a  direction  to  sing  or  play  with  force 
or  spirit. 

Forte* /<> rtunahtvat .— Fortu ne  assists  the  brave. 

o. — Ver 


Fortitcr  in  re.— Resolute  in  deed 
Fracas. — Bustle;  a  slight  quarrel;  more  ado  about  the 

thing  than  It  is  worth. 
Fruge*  consumere  nati. — Born  merely  to  consume  the 

fruits  of  the  earth. 
Fugarn  fecit.— He  has  taken  to  flight. 
Full  Ilium.— Troy  hat  been. 
Functus  officio.— Out  of  office. 
Furore.— Excitement. 

GaieU.  de  catur.— Gayety  of  heart. 
Gallic*.— In  French. 
Gardes  bien. — Take  good  care. 
Gardez  la  fol.— Keep  the  faith. 
Gaucherie. — Awkwardness. 
GaudeamuB  iyltur .—Ho  let  us  be  joyful. 
Gendarme.— A.  military  policeman. 
Gentiarmerie.— The  body  of  the  gendarme*. 
Genius  loci. — The  genius  of  the  place. 
Genu*  irritaldle  latum. — Irritable  tribe  of  poets. 
Gloria  in  excelsi*. — Glory  to  God  in  the  highest. 
Gratis.  -Free  of  cost. 
Gruff.*  dictum.— Mere  assertion. 
Grat-a men.— The  thing  complained  of. 
GrUette.— Dressed  in  gray  (a  term  applied  to  French 
iris,  etc.). 


Habeas  corpus. — You  are  to  have  the  body ;  a  writ  of 
right,  by  virtue  of  which  every  citizen  can,  when 
imprisoned,  demand  to  be  put  on  his  trial. 

Habitue".— A  frequenter. 

Here  olim  meminisse  fuvalrit. — It  will  be  pleasant  here- 
after to  rememlier  these  things. 

Haricot. — A  kind  of  ragout;  a  kidney-bean. 

Haud  passibus  a-quls.— Not  with  equal  steps.  (  Wrongly 
quoted:  see  A  on,  etc.) 

Ha\a  gout.— High  flavor. 

Hauteur.— Han  gh  ti  ness. 

HeJluo  librorum.—K  bookworm. 

Hie  et  ublque. —THere,  there,  and  everywhere. 

Hicjicet.— Here  Ilea. 

HincilltB  lacrymae.— Hence  proceed  these  tears. 
Hoc  age.— Do  this;  attend  to  what  you  are  doing. 
Homme  d' esprit .—  A  mm  of  talent,  or  of  wit. 
Homo  multarum  literarum. — A  man  of  much  learning. 
Honi  »oit  qui  mat  y  pense. — Evil  be  to  him  that  evil 
thinks. 

Honores  mutant  mores.— Honors  change  men's  man- 


Hora  fugit .— The  hour  or  time  files. 
Horresro  re/emu. — I  shudder  to  relate. 
Horn  de  comlxit.—  Disabled  for  righting;  vanquished. 
Hortus  siccus.— A  collection  of  dried  plants. 
Hostis  humani  generis.— An  enemy  of  1 
Hotel  de  title.— ^  town  hall. 
Hbtel-IHcu.—  The  oh)  f  hospital  In 
Humanum  est  errare.-  It  Is  human  to  err. 
Hunc  tu  caveto.— Beware  of  him. 

Ibidem,  contracted  ibid,  or  id.— In  the 
Ich  dien.—l  serve. 
Id  est.— That  is ;  abridged  i.  e. 
Id  genus  omne. — All  of  that  sort. 
Idem,  contracted  id.— The  sami 

author;  in  the  same  place.) 
Idonrus  homo.— A  fit  man. 
lynoramus.—Yfe  are 


(fd.  ib.,  the 


of  conscience. 


of  the 


fl  a  1«  diable  «jm  corps.— The  devil  is  in  him. 

Imitatores,  servum  peeus.— Imitators,  »( 
Imperium  inimj 

another. 
Impranxus. — One  who  has  not 
Imprimatur.— Let  it  be  printed. 
Imprimis.— In  the  first  place. 
Impntmptu.—A  prompt  remark  without  study. 
In  arttculo  mortis.— At  the  point  of  death. 
In  canite.— In  the  head. 
In  cwlo  quiet. — There  is  rest  in  heaven. 
In  commendam.— In  trust. 

Inconspectu  fori.— In  the  eye  of  the  law;  In  the  sight 

of  the  court. 
In  curia.—  In  the  court. 
In  duplo.— Twice  as  mu< 
In  <  /  itUibrio.— Equally  1 
In  esse.— In  being. 
In  extenso.— At  length. 
In  extremis.— At  the  |>oint  of  deatl 
In formd  pauperis.— As  a  pauper. 
Inforo  eonscientiai.—l 
In  hoc  signo  vtnees. — In  I 
In  limine.— At  the  threshold. 
In  loco. — In  the  place. 
In  media*  res.— Into  the  midst  of  thlr 
In  memoriam.— To  the  memory  of. 
In  perpetuum. — Forever. 
In  petto.— In  reserve ;  in  one's  1 
In  posse.— in  jwMtslble  existence. 
In  posterum. — For  the  time  to  come. 
In  propria  jtersond.—ln  bis  own  ] 
In  purls  naturalilrus.— Quite  I 
In  re.— In  the  matter  of. 
In  situ.— \n  its  original  situation. 
hi  statu  quo.— In  the  former  state. 

Inte,  iMimine,  eperavi. — In  thee,  Lord,  have  I  put  my 
trust. 

In  ten  or  cm . — B  v  wav  of  warning. 
In  lotidem  verbis.— in  so  manj 
In  tnto.— Altogether. 
In  transitu. — On  the  passage. 
In  utrumqut >  j>ara/u».— Prepared  for  either  ei 
In  vacuo. — In  empty  space,  or  In  a  vacuum. 
In  vino  Veritas.— There  is  truth  In  wine. 
Incognito. — Disguised,  unknown. 
Index  rxpurgatorius.—A  list  of  prohibited  books. 
Infra  dignitatem.— Beneath  one's  dignity. 
Innttcnao.— Covert  meaning;  Indirect  hint. 
Inops  eonsilii. — Without  counsel. 
Insoucla nee.— Carelessness;  Indifference. 
Instar  omnium.— One  will  suffice  for  all ;  an 
others. 

Inter  alia.— Among  other  things. 
Inter  arma  leges  silent.— In  the 

are  silent. 
Inter  no*. — Between  ourselves. 
Inter se.— Among  themselves. 
Ipse  dixit.— We  himself  said  it; 


the  laws 


0' 

fpstsslma  verba.— The  very  words. 
Ira  furor  ItrevU  est—  Anger  is  brief 


ips 

Ipso  facto.— Bv  the  fac  t  itself ;  actually. 
Ipso  iure.—Hy  the  law  itself. 


law  Is 


I  la  lexscrlpta 
Item.— Watt. 


Jacta  est  alea.— The  die  Is 
Jamais  arriere. — Never  behind. 
Je  ne  aais  quoi.—  l  know  not 
Jet  d'eau. — A  Jet  of  water. 
Jeu  de  mots.—i'lay  upon  words;  a 
Jeu  d'esprit.—A  witticism. 
Judicium  Dei.— The  judgment  of  God. 
Junior rs  ad  labores. — Young 
Jure  divino. — By  divine  law. 
Jure  gentium  .—By  the  law  of 
Jure  humano. — Bv  human  law. 
Jus  civile.— Civil  law. 
Jus  gladll.— Hieht  of  the  sword. 
Juste  milieu.— The  golden 
JustUias 


fides':- Faith  is  the 


a  Inst 
i  sister 


La  critique  est  aisee,  et  fart  est 

easv,  and  art  is  difficult. 
Labor  Ipse  "oluptas.—  lsxbor  Itself  is  pleasure. 
Labor  omnia  vfneit.— Labor  conquers  all  things. 
Lnissrz^nousfaire.— Let  us  alone. 
Lapsus  calami.— A.  slip  of  the  pen ;  an  error  In  writing. 


lingua;.— A  slip  of  the  tongue. 
mcmvruz.—A  slip  of  memory. 
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Lares  et  penates.— Household  god*. 
L'argent.— Money,  or  •liver. 
Laudator  temporU  actl.—A  p raiser  of  time  past. 
Laus  Deo. — Praise  to  God. 

Laus  propria  sordet.— Praiso  of  one's  own  self  denies. 
Le  beau  monde.— The  fashlonaHe  world. 
Le  bon  temp*  viendra. — The  ^ood  time  will  c 


Le  pas.— Precedence  in  place  or  rank. 
Le  savoir-faire.— The  knowledge  how  to  set; 
Le  tout  ensemble.— MX  together. 
Lege. — Head. 

l.rgr»  legum. — The  law  of  laws. 
Lese  majrstt.—  High  treason. 
L'etnil*  dtt  nord.—  The  north 


Lett  re  de  cachet. — A  sealed  letter ;  a  royal 
'  vari/acias.— That  you  cause  to  be  lev 
execution 


to  be  levied;  a  writ  of 


lATfie.—K  morning  visit  or  reception. 
Lex  loci.— Tho  law  of  the  place. 
Lex  magna  est,  et  prasvalebU.— The  law  Is 
will  prevail. 

Lex  nan  seripta.— The  unwritten  or  common  law. 

Lex  seripta. —Statute  law. 

Lex  tallonls.— The  law  of  retaliation. 

Lex  terras,  lex  patriae. —Ti\6  law  of  the  land. 

L'hotnme  propose,  et  LHeu  dispose.—  Man  propone*  and 

God  disposes. 
Libretto. — A  little  book  or  pamphlet. 
Llccntia  vatum. — A  poetical  license. 
Lingua  Franca.— The  mixed  languaj 

pea ns  in  the  East. 
Liqueur.— A.  cordial. 
Lis  litem  generat.— Strife  begets  strife. 
Lis  subJudlcc.—A.  case  not  vet  decided. 
Lite  pendente.— During  the  trial. 
Litem,  seripta  manrt.— The  written  letter  remains. 
Literati.— Men  of  letters  or  learning. 
Loco  citato.— In  the  place  cited. 
Loco  parentis.— In  tne  place  of  the  parent. 
Locum  tenens.—One  who  holds  a  place  for  another. 
Locus  sigilli  (L.  8.).-  The  place  of  the  seal. 
lAtnao  interva/lo.— At  a  great  distance. 
Lwfrre  cum  sacrls.— To  trifle  with  sacred  things. 
Lusus  natura;.— Asport  or  freak  of  nature. 

Made  virtide.— Proceed  in  virtue. 
Mademoiselle. — A  young  unmarried  lad  v. 
Magna  Charta.— The  great  charter  of  England. 
Magna  civUas,  magna  solitudo.—K  great  city  is  a  great 
desert. 

Magna  est  Veritas,  et  pnevalcbit.— The  truth  Is  great, 

and  will  prevail. 
Magnl  nomxnis  umbra. — The  shadow  of  a  great  name. 
Magnum  opus.— A.  great  work. 

M agn us  Apollo.— CroAt  Apollo;  one  of  high  authority. 
Maison  de  ville.— The  town  house. 
Mattre  d'hotel.—Aa  hotel  keeper ;  a  house  steward. 
Major-domo  (Ital.  maior-domo  —  One  who  has  the  I 

agement  of  a  household. 
MaMfldc.—  In  bad  faith ;  treache 
Mai  A  propos. — Out  of  time :  unbi 
Malaria.— Noxious  exhalations. 
Malgrt.— In  spite  of. 
Malum  in  se.— Bad  in  itself. 

Mandam  us. — We  command ;  a  peremptory  writ  to  com- 
pel obedience. 
Manege. — A  riding  school. 

Mania  n  potu. — Madness  caused  by  drunkenness. 

Manu/orti.— With  a  strong  hand. 

Mardl  grot.—  Shrove  Tuesday. 

Mare  clausum.—A  closed  sea ;  a  bav. 

MaterfamiUas. — The  mother  of  a  family. 

Materia  mediea.— Substances  used  in  the  healing  art. 

Matlnfe.—A  morning  party. 

Mauvais  gout. — Bad  taste. 

Ma uva is  sujet.—A  worthless  fellow. 

Mau  false  honte. — False  modesty;  bashfulnesa. 

Maximum. — The  greatest. 

Maxlmus  in  minimis.— Very  great  In  trifling  things. 
Mejudice. — I  being  judge ;  In  my  own  opinion. 
Medio  tutissimus  Uns.—K  medium  course  will  be  safest. 
Med itationefuga).— In  contemplation  of  night. 
Memento  mori.— Remember  death. 
Memorabilia.— Things  to 
Memoriter.— By  rote. 
Menage.— Household. 

Mens  sana  in  corpora  tano.—A.  sound  mind  In  a  sound 
body. 


■  man- 


M ens  tilH  conscia  recti.— A  mind  conscious  of  i 
Mensa  et  thorn.— From  bed  and  board. 
Merum  sal.— Pure  salt ;  genuine  Attic  wit. 
Me  urn  et  tutim .— Mine  and  thine. 
Minimum.— The  least. 
Minutiw.— Minute  concerns;  trifles. 
Mirabile  dletu.— Wonderful  to  be  told. 
MlraHlia.— Wonders. 

Mittimus— V>'»  eead;  a  warrant  for  the  commitment  of 
an  offender. 

Modus  operandi.— Manner  of  operation. 

Montant  semper  liberi.—Xounta.lne«T»  are  always  free- 
men. 

Moreeau. — A  morsel. 

More  sua.— In  his  own  way. 

Mot  du  guet.—A  watchword. 

Multum  in  i«i  n ■<>.— Much  In  a  small  space. 

Mutanda.— Things  to  be  altered. 

Mutatis  mtUandis.—  The  necessary  changes  being  made. 


Xaivete.— Ingenuousness ;  simplicity. 
Xe  cede  malls.— Yield  not  to  misfortune. 
Xe  exeat.— Let  him  not  depart. 

Xe  plus  ultra. — Nothing  further;  the  uttermost  point. 
Ae  quid  nimis.— Not  too  much  of  anything;  do  noth- 
ing to  excess. 

Xe  sidor  ultra  crepidam.—\jet  not  the  shoemaker  go 

beyond  his  last. 
Xe  tentcs,  aut  perftee.— Attempt  not, 

thoroughly. 
Xec  pluribus  impar.— Not  an  i 

bers. 

Xee  scire  fat  est  omnia.— It  is  not  permitted  to  know  all 
things. 

Xeccssitatls  non  habet  legem.— Necessity  has  no  law. 
Xee.— Born. 

Xefasti  dies.— Days  upon  which  no  public  business  ' 

transacted ;  also,  unlucky  days. 
Xemine  contradicente.— No  one  contradicting. 
Xemine  dissentiente.— Without  opposition  or  t 
Xemo  me  i 

punity. 

Xemo  mortal  turn  omnibus  horis  sapit.— So  one  is  wise 
at  all  times. 

Xemo  repente/uit  turjtisslmus. — No  man  ever  became  a 

villain  at  once. 
Xemo  solus  sapit.—'So  one  Is  wise  alone. 
Xiaiserie. — Silliness. 

Xihil  debet.— He  owes  nothing ;  a  plea  denying  a 
Xihil  quod  tetigit,  non  ornavit.— Whatever  he  t 

he  embellished. 
Xil  admirari.—To  wonder  at  nothing. 
Xil  desperandum.— Sever  despair. 
Ximium  ne  crede  colori. — Trust  not  too  much  to  looks. 
X'importe. — It  matters  not. 

Xisi  Iiominusfrustra. — Unless  the  Lord  be  with  us,  all 

efforts  are  in  vain. 
Xoblesse  oblige.— Rank  imposes  obligation. 
Xolens  volens. — Willing  or  unwilling. 
Xoll  me  ta  ngere. — Don  t  touch  me. 
Xolle  prosequi. — Unwilling  to  proceed. 
Xolo  episcopnri.—\  am  not  willing  to  be  made  a 

(an  old  former  way  of  declining  a  bishopric). 
Xrtm  de  guerre.—  An  assumed 
Xom  de  plume.— A  literary  title. 
Xomen  et  omen.— Name  and  omen;  a 

omlnons. 

Xon  compos  mentis. — Not  of  sound  mind. 
Xon  deficient e.  crumend. — If  the  money  does  not  fall. 
Xon  est  dlsputandum  —  It  is  not  to  be  disputed. 
Xon  est  inventus.— Not  found. 
Xon  Ubet.—l'.  does  not  please  me. 
Xon  mi  ricordo.—l  don  t  remember. 
Xon  nobis  solum.— Sol  merely  for  ourselves. 
Xon  ol>stante. — Notwithstanding. 
Aon  omnts  ynorlar.—l  shall  not  wholly  die. 
Xon  passtbus  acquis.— Sot  with  equal  steps. 
Xon  sequitur. — It  does  not  follow ;  an  unwarranted 
elusion. 

I  Xon  sibi,  ted  omnibus. — Not  for  itself ,  but  for  all. 
I  Xonehalance. — Coolness;  easy  Indifference. 

Xonparell—  Peerless;  a  small  printing  type. 

Xosee  te  fffMUti— Km  thyself. 

SoscUur  ex  sociis  —  Ho  is  known  by  his  < 

Xota  Irene. — Mark  well. 

Xous  verrons.— We  shall  see. 

Xovus  homo. — A  new  man. 

Xudum  pactum. — An  invalid  agreement. 

Xulla  crux,  nulla  corona,— No  cross,  no  crown. 
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A'ulta  nuova,  bona  nuova. — The  beat  news  la  no  newa. 

A'uUlusJUiut.—Tba  son  of  nobodjr. 

A'une  out  nuJi^uam.-Now  or  never. 

O  tempora  '  o  mores  '—Oh,  the  time*  !  oh,  the  manners  I 

Obiit.— He  (or  she)  died. 

Obiter  dictum  —A  thing  said  by  the  way.  or  fn  passing. 

(Htsla  jrri  ncipiis.—  Resist  the  first  beginnings. 

(AM  pro/anum.—l  loathe  the  profane. 

Odium  theotopieum.-The  hatred  of  theologians. 

Ohe'  jam  talis.— Oh,  there  Is  now  enough. 

Oila  podrida.— An  Incongruous  mixture. 

Omne  ignotum  pro  magnifies,— Whatever  U  unknown 

Is  thought  to  be  magnificent. 
Omnes. — All. 

Omnia  bona  bonis  All  things  are  good  with  the  good. 

Omnia  vincit  amor. — Love  conquers  all  things. 
On -dir.— A  rumor;  a  flying  report. 
Onus.— Burden. 

Onus  proband t.—  The  responsibility  of  producing  proof. 
Opt  el  consilio. — With  assistance  and  counsel. 
ttra  et  labora. — Pray  and  work. 
Orator  At.  porta  nascitur.— The  orator  is 

cation,  out  a  poet  must  be  born. 
Ore  rot  undo—  With  full  soundini 
Otium  cum  diffnitate.— Dignified 
r  iroua;  e 


by  edu- 


•Pale  death. 
.—By  way  of  eminence. 

'  pair  of  brothers;  two  Just 


Pallida  i 
Part 

lobUe/rt 
alike. 

Pari  passu.— With  equal  Btep ;  In  the 

Parole  d'hanneur.— Word  of  honor. 

Parsjrro  tola.  —  I*art  for  the  whole. 

Particeps  criminis.— An  accomplice. 

Parturfunt  monies,  nascetur  Hdiculus  mus.— The  moun- 
tains are  In  labor ;  a  ridiculous  mouse  will  be  brought 
forth. 

Pan -a  componere  magnis.—lo  compare  small  things 

with  great. 
Parvenu.— A  new  comer;  an  upstart. 
Pas. — A  step ;  precedence. 
Passe-partout.— A  master  key. 
Passim.— In  manv  places;  everywhere. 
Paterfamilias.— the  father  of  a  family. 
Pater  noster.— Our  Father;  the  Lord's  prayer. 
Pater  patriae. — Father  of  bis 
Patois—  A  provincial  dialect. 
Pax  in  oe//o.— Peace  in  war. 
Peccari.—l  have  sinned. 
Penchatd.— An  inclination;  ft 
Pendente  fife. -While  the  suit  is 
Penetralia. — Secret  recesses, 
Per  aspera  ad  astro.— Through  trials  to  glory. 
Per  capita.— By  the  head;  equal  division. 
Per  cent,  or  per  centum- By  the  hundred. 
Per  contra. — Contrariwise. 
Per  curiam.— By  the  court. 
Per  diem.— Br  the  day. 
Per/as  et  ne/as.—  Through  right  and  wrong. 
Per  sal  turn.— With  a  leap;  at  once. 
Perse.—  By  Itself ;  alone. 
Perdu.— Lost. 

P ere  de  famUle.— The  father  of  a 
Petit  —  Small ;  little. 
PetUio  principii.—A  begging  of 
PetU-maUre.—A  fop. 
Peu  A  pen-Gradually ;  »  little  by  little. 
Pinxit.- Painted  It;  placed  after  the  artist- •  name  on  a 

picture. 
Piv.— More. 

Plateau.— A  plain;  a  flat  aurface. 

Plebs. — Common  people. 

PluHes.—Vtty  often;  a  third  writ,  after  two  writs  have 

issued. 
Poco.—A  little. 

Poeta  tuiscitur,  turn  fit.— A  poet  Is  born,  not  made, 
Poiw/ cTaDpwi.— Point  of  support;  prop. 
Poisson  drAvril  —  April  fool. 
Pojmlus  vult  deripi.— People  like  to  he  deceived. 
Posse  com  itatts.— The  power  of  the  county. 
Postea.— Afterward;  indorsement  of  the  v 

the  record. 
Post  mortem. — After  death. 
Postulata. — Things  assumed. 
PracognUa.— Things  previously  known 


upon 


Pr 


mltus 


previously  known. 
unitus.— Forewarned,  forearmed. 


mo 


Primum  mobile.— The primary  motive,  on 
Primus  inter  pares. — Chief  among  equals. 
Principia,  non  horn ines.— Principles,  not  men. 
PrincCplis  obsta.— Resist  the  first  innovations. 


Pro  arts  et  /oris.— For  our  altars  and  our  1 
Pro  l*>no  publico.— For  the  public  good. 
Pro  et  con  (for  contra).— For  and  against. 
Pro/ormd.— For  form's  B'ike ;  according  to  form. 

Pro  hoc  vice.  For  this  turn  or  occasion. 

Pro  loco  et  tempore.— For  the  place  and  time. 

Pro  patrld.— For  our  country. 

Pro  rata.— In  proportion. 

Pro  re  natd—  For  a  special  emergency. 

Pro  tanto.— For  so  much. 

Pro  tempore. — For  the  time  being. 

Probatum  est.— It  has  been  tried  and  proved. 

Proces-verltal.—A  written  statement. 

Prochein  ami.— The  next  friend. 

Procul,  O  procul  este,  pro/ani  .'—Far,  far  hence,  O  ye 
profane  1 

Pronunciamento.—A  public  declaration. 
Propaganda  Jlde.—For  extending  the  faith. 
Protege. — A  person  taken  charge  of,  or  patronised ;  a 
ward,  etc. 

Prudensfuttiri.— Thoughtful  of  the  future. 
Pugnis  et  calcibus.—W 1th  fists  and  heels ;  with  all  the 
might. 

Punica Jldes.— Funic  faith ;  treachery. 

Ouare.— Query ;  inqnlry. 
Quamdiu  se  bene  gesserit.—So  long  as 
himself  properly. 
iiantum.—Vhe  due  proportion. 
uantum  libet. — As  much  as  you  please. 
uantum  meruit. — As  much  as  he  deserved. 
sufficit .— A  sufficient  quantlt. 
ire  elausum /regit.— An  action  for 
estate. 

are  impedit. — Why  he  hinders. 
asi  dicas. — As  if  you  should  say. 
\teloue  chase. — A  trifle. 

ni  eai»</,  ills  facit.~He  who  takes  It  makes  it. 
"  pense  .'—Who  thinks  ? 
tarn  f-Who  as  well?  The  title  given  to  a  certain 
action  at  law. 
Qui  transtulU  sustinet.—Ue  who  brought  us  hither  still 

preserves  us. 
Qui  va  Id  .'—Who  goes  there  ? 

9u i  fiver— Who  goes  there  ?  hence,  on  the  aui-rice,  on 
the  alert. 

Id-mmc  t— What  now  ?  a  newsmonger. 
■i><  t  pro  quo.— One  thing  for  another ;  "tit  for  tat." 
id  rides  .'—Why  do  you  laugh 


to  real 


•Mis  nrparabit  .'—Who  shall  separate  us  ? 

nimo  .'—With  what  intention  ? 
no  jure  f— By  what  right  ? 
\o  warranto .'— By  what  warrant  or  authority  ? 
toad  hoc— To  this  extent. 
uod  avertat  Deus!— Which  may  God  avert  ! 
Quo<l  vide.—  Which  see. 
Ouodlibet.—A  nice  point;  a  subtlety. 
Quondam.— Former. 

Quorum.— Ot  whom;  a  term  signifying  a  sufficient 

number  for  a  certain  business. 
9mos  Deus  vult  perdere,  prius  dementat. — Those  whom 

God  wishes  to  destroy,  he  first  deprives  of  under. 


.—A  brave  knight. 


Ragout.— A  highly  seasoned  dish. 
Itara  avis.— A  rare  bird  ;  a  prodigy. 
Re in/ectd.— The  business  being  unfinished. 
Recte  et  suaviter. — Justly  and  mildly. 
Rectus  in  curia.— Upright  In  the  court;  with  clean 
bands. 

/tedo/e':i4cern4.-It  smells  of  the  lamp;  it  Is  a  labored 

J production. 
uctio  ad  absurdum.—  A  reducing  a  position  to  an 
absurdity. 
Regi  na  .—Quoen. 

Reglum  donum.—A  royal  donation  (a  grant  from  the 

British  crown  to  the  Irish  Presbyterian  clergy). 
Regnant  populi.— The  people  rule. 
Rencontre.— An  encounter. 

Remiissance.— New  birth  ;  applied  to  the  revival  of  the 
classic  arts  In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 
Reauiescant  in  pace.  -  May  they  rest  in  |>eace. 
Remiieseat  in  pace.— May  be  rest  In  peace. 

its  of  things. 
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Ku  integra.— An  entire  matter. 

Respire,  flnem.— Look  to  the  end. 
Reapuhfica.-The  commonwealth. 

tteata urateur .—A  tavern  keeper  who  provide*  dinners, 

etc. 

Rttwne. — An  aim  tract  or  nummary, 
^iirjdni.- 1  shalljrise  a£ain. 

Hex.— King.  ^ 
Rouge.—  Red  coloring 
Rouge  et  twir.— Red  and  black  (a  _ 
flu*  in  uroe.— The  country  in  town 
/ftu*  con/re  ruse.— Diamond  cut 
trick. 

.of 


of  game). 


for 


Salle.-  Hall. 

Salu*  populi  tttprema  lex  est.— The  welfare  of  the  i*eo- 

ple  lain  the  supreme  law. 
Salvo  putlore.— Without  offense  to  modesty. 
Sanctum  sanctorum.— Holy  of  Holies. 
Sn  ng-froid.—i  'ool 
San*.— Without. 


to 


aay  no 


San*  peur  et  man*  reprochc.— Without  fear  and  without 

reproach. 
San*  aouci. — Without  care:  free 
San*  (■■>.■),-  —Stainless. 
Sant-rulotte*. — Without  breeches;  a  tern 

the  rabble  of  the  French  Revolution. 
Sartor  retartu*.— The  cobbler  mended. 
Sail*,  »u)trrque.— F.nough,  and  more  than 
Satis  verborum.— Knough  of  words;  you 

more. 

N't  m  i'  qui  isut. — Save  himself  who  can. 
Sacant.—x  learned  man. 
Savior  fain      Ability;  skill. 
Srandalum  tnaaiuitum. — Scandal  of 
Scienter. — Knowlnglv. 
Scilicet.— That  Is  to  aay ;  to  wit. 
Scire  facia*. — Cause  It  to  be  known. 
ScrlpxU.— Wrote  it. 

A>u/y«.H.-Engraved  it;  placed  after  the 

name  In  prints. 
Secundum  artrm.— According  to  rule. 
Selon  lr*  regie*. — According  to  rule. 
Semper fideti*.— Always  faithful. 
Sem  fter  Mew.— Always  the  same. 
Semiirr  pa  rat  u*.  —Always  ready. 
Senata*  consult  um.— A  decree  of  the  senate. 
Seriatim.— In  order;  successively. 

Si  qutcrl*  jteninsxdam  amanutm  ci  r cum*  pi  re, — I  f  thou 
seekesta  beautiful  |ienlnsula, behold  it  here. 

Sic  in  original  I. —So  It  stands  In  the  original. 

Sir  ilur  ad  antra.— Such  is  the  way  to  Immortality. 

Sic  jtanshn  .—So  everywhere. 

Sic  semper  turannin.—So  be  it  ever  to  tyrant*. 

Sic  tra n*lt  gloria  mundi.— Thus  passes  away  the  glory 
of  the  world. 

Slcut  ante.— As  before. 

Similia  aimUUnt*  cnron/iir.— Like  things  are  cured  by 
like. 

Simplex  munditii*.—Ot  simple  elegance. 
Sine  die.— Without  naming  a  day. 
Sine  inridlA. — Without  envy. 
Sine  qua  mm.- An  indispensable  requisite. 
Slate,  t-iator.—  Stop,  traveler. 
Bobnqmt. — A  nickname. 
Sol-diaant.— Self-styled ;  pretended. 
Soiree.— An  evening  party. 
AV»«tvnlr.— Remembrance;  a  keepsake. 
Spartam  nactu*  e*,  hancexorna. — You  have  got  some- 
thing good:  make  the  most  of  it  you  can. 
Specta*  et  sprrinlieri*.— You  will  see  and  be  seen. 
Spc*  men  fttrlstu*.— Christ  is  my  hope. 
Spntia  oplma.— The  richest  l>ooty. 
Stan*  pede  in  mho.— Standing  on  one  foot. 
Statu  quo,  or  in  *tatu  quo.— la  the  same  state. 
Stet.—  Let  it  stand. 

Suavlter  in  motto,  fortitcr  in  re. — Gentle  In  manner, 

resolute  in  deed. 
Subjudice. — Under  consideration. 
Sub  ro*d.— Under  the  rose ;  privately. 
Sub  aUentio. — In  silence. 

Subjicena.— Under  a  penalty;  a  summons  to  attend  a 

court  as  a  witness. 
Succrttaneum.—A  substitute. 
Sui  generis. — Of  its  own  kind;  peculiar. 
Summum  bonum. — The  chief  good. 
Supersedeas.— A  writ  to  stay  proceedings. 


Super  visum  corporis.— Upon  a  view  of  the  body. 
Suppressio  veri  *ugge*tio  falsi.— A  suppression  of  the 
truth  is  the  suggestion  of  a  falsehood. 

Supra.— Above. 

Suum  cuitfue.— Let  every  one  hare  his  own. 

Table  tfhfitc.— An  ordinary  at  which  the  master  of  the 

hotel  presides. 
Tabula  rasa.— A  smooth  or  blank  tablet. 
Ttrdium  vittr.— Weariness  of  life. 
Tale  quale.— Such  as  it  I*. 
77j><*  mieux.-  So  much  the 
Tant  pis.— So  much  the  \ 
Tapis.— The  carpet. 
Tartujfe. — A  nickname  for  a  hypocritical  devotee,  de 

rived  from  the  principal  character  in  Mollere's 

comedy  so  called. 
Tejudicr.— You  may  Judge. 

Tempnra  mutantur,  et  no*  mutamur  in  illi*. — The 
ilini'S  are  changed,  and  we  are  changed  with  them. 
Tempus  edax  rrrum  —  Time  the  devourer  of  all  things. 
Tempo*  f  unit .— Time  flies. 

Tempu*  omnia  re trial.— Time  reveals  all  things. 
Teres  atque  rotundu*.— Smooth  and  round ; 

and  complete. 
Terra  flrma. — Solid  earth  ;  a  safe  footing. 
Terra  incognita. — An  unknown  country. 
Terre  tenant. — A  person  in  actual  possession  of  the 

land. 

Tertlum  quid. — A  third  something ;  a 
Tite-a-tHe. — A  conversation  betv 
Tirade.— A  tedious  and  bitter  1 
Ton.—  The  fashion. 
Torso.— Tlie  fragmentary  trunk  of  a  t 
Tort.— A  wrong;  an  Injury. 
Tot  hominc*,  quot  sententlte.—Ho  many 
minds. 

Tot Idctn  verbis.— In  just  so  many  words. 
Tntii •■*  qnotir*. — As  often  as. 

Toto  co  to—  Hy  the  whole  heavens;  diametrically  op- 
posite. 

Toto  corde.— With  the  whole  heart. 

Toujour*  prtt.— Always  ready. 

Tour  A  four.— By  turns. 

Tout  liirn  ou  rim.-  The  whole  or  nothing. 

Tout  ensemble.— The  whole. 

Trla  junrta  in  uno. — Three  united  In  one. 

Tu  nuoqur,  hrute! — And  thou  too,  Brutus  ! 

TuetHtr. —  I  will  defend. 

Tut  to  e  buono  chr  vlen  da  IHo.—  All  Is  good  which  comes 

from  Cod. 
TStum  eat.— It  Is  your  own. 

I'MJu*  incertum,  Ibiju*  nullum.— Where  the  law  la  un- 
certain, there  is  no  law. 
Vbl  llbrrta*.  ihl  patria.— Where  liberty  dwells,  there  is 

my  eountrv. 
I  'Id  t'u  pro.— Where  above  mentioned. 
Ultima  ratio  rrgum. — The  Last  argument  of  kings; 

itary  weapons;  war. 
Ultimti  Tlx  ulr. — The  utmost  boundary  or  limit. 
Ultimatum. — A  final  action  or  decision. 
Un  M  esprit.— A  wit ;  a  virtuoso. 
Unaot  (iiriplr  Hage.—.Kn  egregious  block 
{'«<!  roe*.—  With  one  voice ;  unanimously. 
Unique.— Singular;  the  only  one  of  its  kind. 
Uaqne  ad  nauseam. — To  disgust. 
Unu*  Itupimdi.— t'sage  In  speaking. 
ft  infra.—  As  below. 
171  po**idrti*.—Aa  you  | 

sion. 

Utile  du/cf.-Utlllty  with  ] 

Vade-mecum  .— Go  with  me :  a  < 
IVr  rlctl*.— woe  to  the  vanquished ! 
Vale.— Farewell 

Valet-de-chambre.—A  servant  who  i 

dressing. 
Varite  ted  lone*. — Various  readings. 
Vrluti  in  speculum.— A»  In  a  mirror. 
Venditioni  exponas.— That  you  expose  to  i 

execution. 

Vrnl,  vtdl,  fici.—X  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered. 

Venire.—  To  come ;  a  writ  to  a  sheriff  directing  him  to 

summon  jurors. 
Venue  —  The  place  from  which  the  jury  are  drawn. 
Verimthn  et  literatim.— Word  for  word  and  letter  for 

letter. 

Frrtntm  not  soplrntl.—A  word  Is  < 
Vrr-I.fl  f  •rnlr,  — Truth  is  I 
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raritaa  rtneu.  -Trutrt  conq 
fertus.— Against ;  toward. 
IVrfu,  Firrfc.— Virtue;  tasK 
Veto.-l  forbid. 
1*1  rt  arm Is.— By  force  and 
Vta.— By  the  way  of. 
H<»  m«lta.— A  middle  course. 
Eke. — In  the  room  of. 

Vice  twstt.— The  terms  being  exchanged ,  reversely. 
I'foV. — See. 

Vide  et  ercdV.— See  and  believe. 

Vide  ut  supra. — See  as  above. 

rtflflnflf    Tn  wit,  namely. 

Videttes. — .Sentinels  on  horseback. 

Vignette. — A  name  given  toitlfght  engra  rings  with  which 
books,  bank-notes,  etc.,  are  ornamented. 

Vincit  amor  patrirr.—lwe  of  country  prevails. 

Vinculum  matrimonii.— The  bond  ot  marriage. 

Firfuoso.— One  skilled  in  matters  of  taste  or  art. 

Virtute  officii.— hy  virtue  of  office. 

Vh  h  ertum. — Inert  power;  the  tendency  of  every  body 
to  remain  at  rest. 

VU  medieoirtx  natu  nr. —The  healing  tendency  of  na- 
ture. 

Vis  poetica.— Poetic  genius. 
VU  rih  > .  -  The  rigor  of  life. 
ViA-a~rla. — Face  to  face. 

Vitn  brevia,  art  latum. — Life  Is  short,  and  art  is  long. 

~  I  word  of  mouth  ;  by  the  living  voice. 


a  different 


rex  et  rw<n«.— -Long  live  the  J 

Vitvit  regina.— Long  live  the  queen. 
Vit-at  rrspMoftaa.— Live  the  republic. 
Flee  la  bagatelle.— Success  to  trifling. 
Vive  la  reine. — Long  11  vo  the  nu 
Vive  Vemper  cur. — 1/ong  live  the  t 
Virele  rtii. — Ix>ng  live  the  king. 
Vive  I'  imperatrlcc. — Long  live  the  en 
Vive,  rale.— Farewell,  and  be  happy. 
r«Sitea<.-Thaf8all. 
Vuila  una  autre  chime.— That's  quite 
tcr. 

Voir  itlre.~ A  preliminary  examination 

the  competency  of  a  witness. 
Volenti  rt  jtotena. — -Willing  and  able. 
Volga  gran  ItrniUi.— The  mob  Is  a  great  beast. 
Volere  c  potere.—To  will  is  to  do. 
VoltlsHhiio.—  Turn  over  quickly. 
Vor,  rt  prirtrrea  nihil. — A  voice,  and  nothing  more. 
Vox  popull,  vox  Jk-i. — The  people's  voice  is  God's  voice. 
Vox  s/W/o  rum. —The  voice  of  the  stars;  applied  to 

almanacs. 
Vulgo. — Vulgarly;  commonly. 
Vuelia. — Over,  to  next  page,  or  (o). 
Vulnus  immefliraoile. — An  irreparable  injury. 
Vultus  eat  iiult-x  anlml — The  countenance  is  1 

of 


ABBREVIATIONS  IN  GENERAL  USE. 


A.B.  Artlum  Baccalaureua,  Bache- 
lor of  Arts. 

Abp.  Archbishop. 

Abr.  Abridgment. 

A.C.  Ante  Christum,  before  Christ; 
A  rch-C  han  cello  r. 

Acad.  Academy. 

Acct.  Account;  Accent. 

A.D.  Anno  Domini,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord. 

A.D.C.  Aide-de-camp. 

Ad.  Advertisemem. 

Adj.  Adjective. 

Adit.  Adjutant. 

4djt.-C.en.  Adjutant-General. 

A  d  lib.  Ad  lUtUum.  at  pleasure. 

A  dm.  Admiral;  Admiralty. 

Adtnr.  Administrator. 

Admx.  Administratrix. 

Adr.  Adverb;  Advent;  Advertise- 
ment. 

Xt.  AHatlh,  of  age ;  aged. 
Agr.  Agriculture. 
Agt.  Agent. 
Ala.  Alabama. 

A.M.  Anno  mundl.  In  the  year  of 
the  world:  Artium  Magistrr, 
Mailer  of  Arts;  Ante  meridiem. 
Before  noon,  morning. 

Ang.Sax.  Anglo-Saxon. 

Anon.  Anonymous. 

Ans.  Answer. 

A.R.A.    Associate  of    the  Royal 

Academy. 
Arab.  Arabic,  or  Arabia. 
Arlx.Ter.  Arizoi 
A  rk.   A  rkansas. 
Atty.  Attorney. 
Atty.-Gen.  Attorney-General. 

A.  I  J. A.  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation. 

BJ&  Bacne'orof  Arts. 
Bal.  Balance. 
Bart,  or  Bt.  Barcnet 
Bbl.  Barrel. 

B.  C.  Before  Christ. 

B.C.L.  Bachelor  of  Civil  Law. 
BJ).   Bachelor  of  Divinity. 
B  E.   Bachelor  of  the  Elements. 
P.M.  Bachelor  of  Medii  Ine. 
B.Mas.  Bachelor  of  Music. 
Hrig.-Oen,  Brigadier-General. 
Pro.,  Bros.  Brother,  Brothers 
B  ft.    Bachelor  of  Science. 
B.V.  Blessed  Virgin. 


B.  V.M.  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 

C,  Ch.  or  Chap.   Chapter;  Consul. 
C.  or  Cent.  A  hundred.  Centum. 
Cal.  California;    Calends;  Calen- 
dar. 

Caps.  Capitals. 
Capt.  Captain, 
(apt. -Gen.  Captain-General 

C.R.   Civil  Engineer;  ' 
Cel.  or  Celt.  Celtic. 
C.H.  Court-house. 
Chap    Chapter:  Chap 
Chron.  Chronicles. 
Clk.  Clerk. 
CM.   Common  Meter. 

C.  M.G.   Companion  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Michael  und  St.  George. 

Co.   Company ;  County. 
CO  D.   Cash  (or  collect)  on  delivery. 
Col.   Colonel :  Colossians;  Colorado, 
Colo.  Colorado. 

Con.   Against;  In  opposition;  Con- 
tra. 

Conn,  or  Ct.  Connecticut. 

Cor.  Sec.  Corre>q>ondiiig  Secretary. 

Cr.  Creditor;  Credit. 

Ct.,  cts.  Cent,  Cents;  Connecticut. 

(  wi.  Handredweifcht, 

d.  Penny  or  Pence. 

Dak.  Ter.    Dakota  Terrltiry. 

D.  C.   District  of  Co.,.uil>ia. 
D.C.L.  Doctor  of  Civil  Law. 
D.D.  Doctor  of  Divinity. 
D.D.S.   Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery. 
D.K.  Dvnamlc  Engineer. 

Dec.  December;  I>cclaratlon. 

I  Vf t.  or  Df  t.  Defendant. 

Del.  Delaware;  Delegate. 

Dept.  Department. 

Deut.  Deuteronomy. 

Disc.  Discount. 

Dist.-Atty.  District-Attorney. 

D.M.   Doctor  of  Music. 

D.M.D.  Doctor  Dental  Medicine. 

Do.   The  same,  IHtto. 

Dol.,  Dols.,  $.  Dollars. 

Dox.  I>ozen. 

Dr.  Debtor;  Doctor. 

Keel.  Ereleslastes. 

Ed.  Editor;  Edition. 

e.  g.  Forexamplo,  Exempli  gratia. 
Eng.   England;  English. 

Ep.  Epistle. 

Eph.  Epheslans;  Ephralm. 

Esq.,  Esqs.  Esqul'e.  Esquires, 
etal.  Audothers.A7a.il. 


And  other  things;  And 
what    follows,  Et 

example,  ExemjJi 


etc.  or  Ac. 

so  forth, 
et.  seq.  And 

ter/uentia. 
Ex.  Example, 
ex.  g.  For 

gratia. 
Fahr.  Fahrenheit. 
F.A.M.    Free  and  Accepted  Masons. 
F.A.S.   Fellow  of  the  Antiquarian 

Society, 
fcap.  or  fcp.  Foolscap. 
Feb.  February- 
Fig.    Figure;  figurative. 
Fin.  Florida. 
F.O.B.  Free  on  Board. 
F.R.A.S.  Fellow  of  Boyal  Astr.  Soc 
F.R.C.S.L.     Fellow  of  the  Royal 

College  of  Surgeons,  London. 
F.R.G.S.   Fellow  of  the  Koval  Oco- 

t,iii].ln.-.il  >.i.  i.-lv . 
Frl.  Frl.Uiv. 

F.H.S.    Fellow  of  the  Royal  Societv. 

F.R.S.E.  Fellow  of  the  Roval  So- 
ciety, Edinburgh. 

F.S.A.  Fellow  of  the  Society  of 
Arts. 

Ga.  Georgia. 

Gal.  Galatlons;  Gallon. 

Gen.  Genesis;  General. 

Goth.  Gothic. 

Gov.  Governor. 

(iov.-Gcn.  Governor-General. 

HUM.  His  or  Her  Britannic 
Majesty. 

Heb.  Hebrews. 

II lid.  Hogshead. 

II.  R.  f  Representatives. 
il.U.H.   HisorHer  Royal  Highness 
la.  Iowa. 

Ib.  or  ibid.  In  the  same  place. 

Id.  The  same,  Idem. 

Id.  Ter.   Idaho  Territory. 

I.e.  That  is,  la  eat. 

I  . U.S.  Jesus  the  Saviour  of  men. 

III.  Illinois. 

incog.    Ciiknown.  Incognito. 
Ind.   Indiana:  Index  ;  Indian. 
Ind.Ter.  Indian  Territory. 
Indef.  Indefinite, 
in  loc.    In  the  place;  on  the  pas- 
sage. In  loco. 
I.N.R.I.  Jesus  of  Xaxareth,  King 

of  the  Jews. 
Inst.   Instant, of  this  month ;  Instl- 
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1.0.01^  Independent  Order  of  Odd 

I.8.M.  Jesus  Salvaior  mundi,  Jena* 

the  Saviour  of  the  world. 
IUL  Italic;  Italian. 
Jan.  January. 

J. C  D.  Juris  Civills  Doctor,  Doctor 
of  c  ivil  Law. 

J  J).  Jurum  Doctor, TtoctoTot  Laws. 

J.P.  Justice  of  the  i'eace. 

Jr.  or  Jun.  Junior. 

J.U.D.  or  J.V.D.  JurU  utriusquc 
Doctor,  Doctor  of  both  Laws  (of 
the  Canon  and  the  Civil  Law). 

JoL  July ;  Julius. 

Kas.  Kansas. 

K.H.  King's  Bench  ;  Knight  of  the 
Bath. 

K.C.  King's  Counsel;   Knight  of 

the  Crescent,  In  Turkey. 
K.C.B.  Knight  Commander  of  the 

Bath. 

K.O.  Knight  of  the  Garter. 
K.O.C.   Knight  of  the  " 
K.O.C.B.    Knight  of 

Cross  of  the  Bath. 
Knt.  Knight. 
Ky.  Kentucky. 
Ley.  Leviticus, 
Lex.  Lexicon. 
L.I.  Long  Island. 
Lib.  Liber,  book. 
Lieut.  Lieutenant. 
LL.B.  LeaumBt 

lor  of  I -awn. 
LL.D.    Lequm  Doctor,  Doctor  of 

Laws. 

loo.cit.   Loco  citato,  in  the  place 

cited. 
Lend.  London. 


..-utenant. 
M.  Meridies,  noon. 
M.  Milie,  a  thousand. 
M  or  Mons.  Monsieur,  Sir 
M  A.    Master  of  " 
Maj.  Major. 


Mar, 
Mass 

Math.  M 

tician. 
Matt.  Matthew. 

M.B.      Medicince  Baccalaureus, 
Bachelor  of  Medicine. 

M.B.  Musicce 
lor  of  Music. 

M.C.   Member  of 

Mch.  March. 

M  D.   Medicitvr  Doctor.  Doctor  of 
Medicine  ' 

Md.  Maryland. 

Mdlle.  or  Mile.  Mademoiselle. 

Mdse.  Merchandise. 

M.K.   Methodist   Episcopal;  Mili- 
tary or  Mechanical  Engineer. 

Me.  Maine. 

Mech.   Mechanics,  or 

Med.  Medicine. 

Mem. 
remember. 


Mex.  Mexico,  or 
Mich.  Michigan. 
Minn.  Minnesota. 
Mis*.  Mississippi. 
MM.  Their  Majesties;  Messieurs, 

Gentlemen ;  Two  thousand. 
Mme.  Madame. 

M.M.8.S.  Massachusettensis  Medi- 
cinal Societatis  Socius,  Fellow  of 
the  Massachusetts  Medics'  So- 
ciety. 

Mo.  Missouri ;  Month. 

r,  Sir. 


the  Royal 


Mont.  Ter. 

M.P.  Member  of 
ropollian 

M.P.P.  Member  of  Provincial  Par- 
liament. 

Mr.  Mister. 

M.R.A.S.  Member  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society;  Member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Science. 

M.R.C.C.  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Chemistry. 

M.R.C.8.  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons. 

M.RG.S.  Member  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society. 

M.R.I.  Member  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute. 

Mrs.  Mistress. 

M.R.8.L.    Member  of 
Socletv  of  Literature. 

M.S.  Memorial  sacrum.  Sacred  to 
the  memory;  Master  of  the  Sci- 
ences. 

MSS.  Manuscripts. 

Mus.  B.  Bachelor  of  Mualo. 

Mus.  D.   Doctor  of  Music. 

N.  A.  North  America. 

N.B.  New  Brunswick  ;  North 
British;  Nota  bene,  mark  well, 
take  notice. 

N.C.  North  Carolina  1  New  Church. 

N.E.  New  England ; 

Neb.  Nebraska. 

Nov.  Nevada. 

New  Test,  or  N.T.  New 

N.E.  Newfoundland. 

N.H.  New  Hampshire; 

N.J.  New  Jersey. 

N.Mex.  New  Mexico. 

No.  A'umcro,  number. 

Not. pros.  Xnlens  prosequi,  I  am  un- 
willing to  prosecute. 

Non  proa.  Jfon  prosequitur,  He 
does  not  prosecute. 

Non  seq.  Aon  sequitur.  It  does  not 
follow. 

Nov.  November. 

N.S.  New  Style  (after  17B2);  Nova 

Scotia. 
N.T.  New  Testament. 
Num.  Number*;  1 
N.V.M.  Nativity 

Mary. 
N.Y.  New  York. 
O.  Ohio. 
O.K.  A  slang 

rect." 
Oct.  October. 
Old  Test,  or  O.T. 
Or.  Oregon. 

O.8.  Old  Style  (before  175Z1. 
O.S.F.  Order  of  St.  Francis. 
O.T.  Old  Testament. 
Oxon.    Oxoniciutis,  Oxonii,  of 

ford,  at  Oxford. 
Ox.  Ounce. 
Pa.  Pennsylvania. 
Par.  Paragraph. 
Pd.  Paid. 

P.E.  Protestant  Enli 
Penn.  Pennsylvania. 
Per.  or  pr.  By  the. 
Per  cent. 

dred. 
Pha*.  Pharmacy. 
Ph.B.  Philosophic 

Bachelor  of  Phllo* 
Ph.D.  PhUosophice 

of  Philosophy. 
Plnx.  Pinxit,  He  (or 
PI.  or  plur.  Plural. 
Plff.  Plaintiff. 
P.M.  Post 

Evening;  I' 

Midshipman 
P.O.  Post  office. 
Pop.  Population. 
P.P.C  Pourprendme 

Pp.  or  pp.  Page*. 


of    the  Virgin 


for  "All  cor- 


Ox- 


It. 


Pro 


Prov.  Proverb*;  Provost. 

Prox.   Proximo,  next  (month). 

P.8.  Post  scrijitum,  Postscript. 

P.S.   Privy  Seal. 

1 '»    Psalm  or  Psalms. 

Pt.  Part;  Pint;  Payment;  Point; 
Port ;  Poet-town. 

Pub.  Publisher;  Publication;  Pub- 
lished; Public 

Pwt.  Pennvweight;  Pennyweights. 

Pxt.   Pinxit,  He  (or  she)  painted  it. 

q.e.d.  Quod  erat  demons*  rami  urn, 
which  was  to  he  1 


q.l.   (Quantum  libet,  as 

please. 
Q.M.  Quartermaster. 
Or.  Quarter, 
q-s.   Quantum  suffiHt,  a 

quantity. 
Qt.  Quart. 
Qnes.  Question. 

q.y.  Quod  vide,  which  see;  quan- 
tum vis,  as  much  as  you  will. 

R.  Recipe,  Take;  Reaina,  Queen ; 
Rex,  King;  River;  Rod;  Rood; 

R.A.  Royal  Academy ;  Royal  Acad- 
emician; Royal  Arch ;  Royal 
num  ;  Royal  Artillery. 

Reed.  Received. 

Ref.  Reference;  Rerorm. 

Rev.   Reverend;  Revelation 
of);  Review:  Rev 

R.I.   Rhode  Island. 

R.M.S.    Roval  Mail  i 

R.N.  Royal  Navy. 

Rom.  Cath.   Roman  Catholic. 

R.8.A.  Royal  Society  of  Antiqua- 
ries; Royal  Scottish  Academy. 

R.S.D.   Royal  Society  of  Dublin. 

R.8.E.  Royal  Socletv  of  Edinburgh. 

R.S.L.   Royal  Society  of  London. 

R.8.V.P.  Responde*  e'Uvow  plait. 
Answer  If  you  lileeae. 

Rt.  Hon.   Right  Honorable. 

Rt.  Rev.  Right  Reven 

8.A.    South  America ; ! 
South  Australia. 

Sat.  Saturday. 

8.C.   Senatus  consultum,  A 
of  the  Senate;  8outh  Carolina. 

Sc.  He  (or  »he)  engraved  It. 

sc.  or  sell.  Namely. 

Scot.  Scotland. 

Sculp,  or  sculp.  He  (or  she)  en- 
graved It,  Sculpsit. 

8.D.  Doctor  of  Science. 

Sec.  Secretary ;  Second;  Section. 

Sept.  September ;  Septuagint. 

Seq.  Following,  Sequential  It  fol 
low*,  Sequitur. 

Rerg.  Sergeant. 

Serg.  Maj.  Sergeant  Major. 

8.J.  Society  of  Jesu*. 

8.J.C.  Supreme  Judicial  Court. 

8.P.  Without  Issue,  £<neprote 

8p.  Spain. 

Scj.  ft.  Square  f  oat  or  square  feet. 
8q.  In.  Square  Inch  or  inches. 
Sq.m.  Square  mile  or  1  "' 
Sq.  r.  Square  rood  or  1 
Sq .  yd .  Sq  uare  yard . 
Sr.  Sir  or  Senior ;  Sister. 
8S.  or  ss.  To  wit,  Scilicet. 
St.  Saint;  Street;  Strait. 
Stat.  Statute. 

8.T.D.  Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology 

Ster.  or  Stg.  Sterling. 

8.T.P.    Professor  of  Sacred  The 

ology. 
Subj.  Subjective. 
■Subst.  Substantive. 
Supt.  Superintendent. 
Surj.   nurgeon;  Su 
Surg.-Gen.  Sur 
Bury  8urveyor. 


Syn. 
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Tem 
Iter.  Territory. 
Tex.  Texas. 
Tb.  or  Thurs.  Th 
Tr.  Transpose; 

Lation. 
Trans.  Translator; 

Transactions. 
Tress.  Treasurer. 
Tues.  or  Tu.  Tuesday. 
Typ.  Typographer 
U.J.C.  Doctor  of  1 


and  Canon). 
U.K.  United 
alt.  Last;  of  the  last 

titno. 
Unit.  Unitarian. 
Unlr.  University. 
U.S.  United  .State*. 
U.8.A.  United  States  Army 

sifc  ssass* 


(ClTll 


U.8.M.  United  States  Marine. 
U.8.M.A.    United  States  Military 

Academy. 
U.8.N.  United  States  Navy. 
U.S.N.A.    United    Sutes  Naval 

Academy. 

t.  or  ts.  Against ;  In  such 

Va.  Virginia. 
Vat.  Vatican. 
Ven.  Venerable. 
Ver.  Verse;  Versii 
Vice-Pres.  or  V.P. 
Vise.  Viscount. 

»lz.  or  Tl.  To  wit;  Namely;  That 

la  to  say:  Videlicet. 
Vo.  Left  hand  page,  1'erso. 
Vol.  Volume. 

V.R.  Queen  Victoria,  Victoria  Re- 


V.S.  Veterinary 
Vt.  Vermont. 
Vol. 

Bible) 
Wash.  Washington. 
W.Ter.  Washington  Territory, 
Wed.  Wednesday. 
Wise.  Wisconsin. 
Wk.  Week. 

W.T.  Wyoming  Territory. 
X.  Ten  or  tenth. 
X  mas  or  Xm.  Christmas. 
Xn  or  Xtlan.  Christian. 
Yd.  Yard. 
Y.M.CA.  Young 

Association. 
Y.M.Cath.A.  Young 

lie  association. 
Yra.   fears;  Yours. 
&.  And. 


<Jthe 


CHARACTERS  IX  THE 
WORLD. 


LITERATURE  OP 


The  name  of  the  character  is  given  in  black  letter  ;  the 
fork  from  which  the  character  is  taken,  in  italic. 


of  the  author  and  of  the 


Abdlel. 


The  faithful  angel 


Paradise  Lost,  Miltsm. 
\  Satan  In  his  revolt. 
Abigail.   The  BWe.  The  wife  of  David. 
Ablewhlte,  Godfrey.  Moonstone,  Wilkie  Collins. 
A  disreputable  spy. 

Abou  Hassan.  Arabian  Sights.  An  Arab  who  was 
made  to  believe  himself  Caliph. 

Absalom.  1.  The  Bible.  The  son  of  Darid,  King 
of  Israel.  2.  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  Dryden.  A 
pseudonym  for  the  Duke  of 
son  of  King  Charles  II. 

Absolut*-.  Captain.  The  Rivals,  Sheridan.  The  hero 
of  the  comedy,  the  gallant  and  fortunate  lover. 

Absolute.  Sir  Anthony.  Th*  Rivals.  Sheridan. 
Father  of  Captain  Absolute,  a  very  Irascible  and  abso- 
lute old  gentleman. 

Achitophel.   Absalom  and  Achitophel, 
pseudonym  for  the  Karl  of  Shaftesbury. 

Acres,  Bob.    The  Rivals.  Sheridan. 
boaster,  the  butt  of  the  coniedv. 

Acrasla.  The  faery  Queene,  Spenser.  A  beautiful 
witch,  the  per*onin>atlon  of  intemperance, 


Adam.  Bell.   Reliance,  Percy.  A 
Adams,  Parson.    Joseph  Atulrews, 
eccentric,  good-natured  clergyman, 

Adrlana.   Comedy  of  Errors, 
of  Antipholus. 

A*uech<  ek.  Sir  Andrew.  Twelfth  Sight,  Shakes- 
peare.  A  fool  and  jester. 

Aladdin,  yfrofclan  Sights.  The  owner  of 
lamp  and  ring,  which  gave  the  possessor  ever, 
made. 

A 11  worthy.  Bqnlre.  Tom  Jones,  Fielding.  A  good- 
natured  old  country  gentleman. 

The  Siege  of  Corinth,  Byron.  A  brave  and  de- 


a  magic 
I  wish  he 


vote?! 


Amndis  <!<■  fieul.  Amadis  de  Qa<d.  The  hero  of  a 
Portuguese  chivalric  romance,  the  author  of  which  was 
Vasco  Lobelra.  It  was  translated  Into  every  language 

in  Kurorw. 

Amelia.  Amelia,  Fielding.  A  lovely  woman,  sup- 
posed to  be  drawn  from  Fielding's  own  wife. 

Amine.  Arabian  Sights.  A  wicked  sorceress,  who 
changed  her  three  sisters  into  hounds. 

A  it. let.  Kit-hard.  The  Confederacy,  Vanbrugh.  A 
gambler. 

Amrl.  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  Itryden.  Pseu- 
donym for  If.  Finch. 

Andrews,  Joseph.  Joseph  Andrews,  Fielding.  A 
hero  ridiculously  portrayed  as  a  model  young  man. 

'.  Mary  Anertey,  Hlackmwre.  A  lovely 


rley.  Mary. 

•autlful  girl. 


eyn 


of  Athens,  Shakespeare.  A 

Enoch.   Enoch  Arden,  Tennyson.   A  sailor, 
'  who  returns  home  to  find  bis  wife 


.rial.  The  Tempest,  Shakespeare.  A  spirit  of  the 
perhaps  the  daintiest  creation  of  the  myriad-minded 


Artrante.  The  Faery  Oueene,  Spenser.  A  giantess. 
Ariel.    The  Tempest,  S.  -i 

past. 

Artful  Dodger.    Oliver  Twist, 
thief  who  understands  his  business. 

Arthur,  King.  Idyls  of  the  King,  Tennyson.  A 
legendary  British  King,  who  established  an  order  of 
chivalry  known  as  the  Bound  Table,  and 


.TV;"*! 


France. 

Ashton,  Lucy.  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  Scott. 
A  beautiful  character,  loved  and  lost  by 


Dianas 


Ravens  wood. 


Tale, 


Baba,  All.  Arabian  Sights.  The  hero  of  the  tale  of 
the  forty  thieves,  who  breaks  into  the  robbers'  cave 
by  means  of  the  magical  password  "  Sesame." 

Baba,  Caaslm.  Arabian  Sights.  Brother  of  the 
above,  who  forgets  the  password  and  is  captured  by  the 
robbers. 

Backbite,  Sir  Benjamin.  School  for  Scandal, 
Sheridan.  A  scandal  monger. 

Baa-stock.  Joe.  JJombey  and  Son,  Dickens.  A 
pompous  fellow. 

Bailey,  Young.  Martin  ChurdewU,  Dickens.  A 
precocious  youth. 

Balderstane,  Caleb.  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  Scott. 
The  butler  of  Ravenswood. 

Balthazar.  1.  Comedy  of  Errors,  Shakespeare.  A 
merchant.  2.  Much  Ado  About  Sothing,  Shakespeare. 
A  servant. 

Ban  quo.  Madteth,  Shakespeare.  A  chieftain  mur- 
dered by  Macl>eth ;  later  in  the  same  plav,  a  ghost. 

Harden.  Mrs.  Pickwick  Papers,  Dickens.  Mr. 
Pickwick's  landlady,  who  sues  him  for  breach  of  prom- 
ise of  marriage. 

Bardolph.  Henry  IV.,  Shakcs}>eare.  A  follower  of 
Sir  John  Falstaff. 

Barkis.   David  Copper  field,  Dickens.  A  marrying 
man  who  eventually  marries. 
Hath,  Major.    Amelia,  Fielding.  A  pompons  officer. 
Bayes.    The  Rehearsal,  Duke  of  Buckingham.  A 
pseudonym  forDryden. 

Baynes,  Charlotte. 
eray.  The  hero's  i 

Itede,  Adam, 
workingman. 

Belch.  Sir  Toby.  Twelth 
Olivia's  hard-drinking  uncle. 

Bel  ford.  Clarista  Marlowe,  Richardson.  The  friend 
of  Lovelace. 

The 
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Tom  Jones,  Fielding.  One  of  Tom 


sweetest  heroine* 

Bell,  Peter, 
prosaic  num. 

Bellaston.  Lady 

Jones'  sweethearts. 

Bellenden,  Lady,  Old  Mortality,  Scott.  A  Tory 
gentlewoman. 

Belpho>be.  The  Faery  Queene.  Spenser.  A  pseu- 
donym for  Queen  KlizabetL. 

Belvldera.  Venice  Preserved,  Otway.  The  heroine 
of  the  poem. 

Benedick.  Much  Ado  AboxU  Nothing,  Shakespeare. 
A  confirmed  bachelor  who  was  converted  to  matrimony 
by  the  lovely  Beatrice.  From  this  gentleman  comes  the 
name  Benedick  or  Benedict  applied  to  married  men 
who  were  not  going  to  marry. 

Bennet,  Mrs.  Amelia,  Fielding.  An  improper  char- 
acter. 

BenvoUo.  Ilomeo  and  Juliet,  Shakespeare.  One  of 
Romeo's  friends. 

Bertram.  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Shakespeare. 
The  hero  of  the  play,  who  marries  Helena. 

Blame*.   Othello,  Shakespeare.  Passio's  sweetheart. 

Birch,  Harvey.  The  Spy,  Cooper.  The  chief  char- 
acter of  the  novel. 

Bllfll.  Tom  Jones,  Fielding.  Allworthy's  nephew, 
a  talebearer. 

Blember,  Miss  Cornelia.  Dombeyand  Son,  IHckens. 
A  bluestocking  governess. 

Bobadll,  Captain.  Every  Man  in  His  Humor,  Jon- 
ton.  A  boastlug  coward. 

Bonuf,  Front  de.  tvanhoe,  Scott.  One  of  King 
John's  followers.  A  ferocious  scoundrel. 

1 1<> mil.  Noddy.  Our  Mutual  Friend,  Dickens.  The 
good-natured  occupant  of  Boffin's  Bower. 

Bots  Gullbert,  Brian  de.  Jvanhoe,  Scott.  The 
master  of  the  Knights  Templars. 

Boniface.  The  Beaux  Stratagem,  Farouhar.  A 
landlord.   Hence  applied  to  landlords  jjenerally. 

Booby,  Lady.  Joseph  Andrews,  Fielding.  One  of 
the  minor  characters. 

Hoot  h.   Amelia,  Fielding.  The  hero  of  the  story. 

Bottom,  M<  k.  A  MUlsummer  Sight's  Ihram, 
Shakespeare.  A  ridiculous  weaver  with  whom  Tltania, 
the  queen  of  the  fairies,  is  forced  to  fall  in  love  by  a 

Bounderby.  Joslah.  Hard  Times,  IHckens.  A  pro- 
saic, matter-of-fact  manufacturer. 

Chillingly,  Bulwer.  A  black- 


At  You  Like  It,  Shakespeare.  Rosalinda 


the 


Roderick  Random,  Smollett.  A 
tas  been  applied  to  mariners  ever 


Bowles, 

smith. 

Bowline, 
sailor,  whose 
Since. 

Box  and  Cox. 
the  farce. 

Bradwardlne,  Baron, 
of  Roso  Bradwardlne. 

Bramble,  Matthew.  Humphrey 
A  walking  epitome  of  d>  spcosia. 

Braugtons.    Evelina,  Miss  Burney. 
people. 

Brass,  Sally  and  Sampson.    Old  Curiosity 
Dickens.   A  shystering  lawyer  and  his  sUter. 

Brick,  Jefferson.  Martin  Chuzxlewit,  IHckens.  A 
ridiculous  American  editor. 

Brldgenorth,  Major  Ralph.  Pevrril  of  (he  Peak, 
Scott. 

Brld 


Box  and  Cox,  Morton.  The  heroes  of 
Waverley,  Scott.  The  father 
Smollett. 
Very  vulgar 
Shop, 


"Drill,   .Mfljnr  jw»i|ffl.     r,-r.,„  ./#  ,,,n  /nM, 

A  prominent  officer  in  the  l'uritan  Army, 
get,  Mrs.   Tristram  Shandy,  Sterne.  Tristram's 


nurse 

Brown,  Tom.  Tom  Brmrn'i  School  Jktys  and  Tom 
Broum  at  Oxford,  Thos.  Hughes.  The  hero  of  one  of 
the  best  boysr  books  ever  written  In  English. 

Inspector.   Bleak  House,  Dickens.  A  de- 

OHverTirist,  Dickens.  A  beadle. 

I,  Doctor.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Shakes- 
.   Ann  Page's  Welsh  lover. 
Caliban.  The  Tempest,  Shakespeare.  Prospero's  mon- 
strous servant.' 

Candor,  Mrs.  The  Rivals,  Sheridan.  A  scandal 
monger. 

Carker.  Domoey  and  Son,  Dickens.  A  scoundrelly 
clerk. 

Casalo.   Othello,  Shakespeare.  Othello's  lieutenant. 
Candle,  Mrs.    Curtain  Lectures,  Douglas  Jerrold. 
An  artistic  scold. 

,  CoL    The  Lounger.  Mackcnrie.   A  satirical 


name  applied  to 


Dickens. 
be  a  picture  of 


Call*. 

cousin. 

Chadband.   Bleak  House,  IHckens.  A  hypocrite. 
Chamont.    The  Orphans,  Otway,  The  hero  of 
play. 

Chillingly,  Kenelm.  Kenelm  Chillingly,  Bulwer. 
The  hero  of  the  novel. 

I  i  r  tabel.  Christaltel,  Coleridge.  The  heroine  of 
the  poem. 

Christiana.  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Bunyan.  The  wife 
of  the  hero  Christian. 

Chnulewlt,  Jonas  and  Martin.  Martin  Chuzzle- 
wit,  IHckens.  The  first  a  miser  and  murderer,  the  sec- 
ond the  hero  of  Dickens'  story. 

Clare,  Ada.  /:••..-;.•  House,  Dickens.  The  wife  of 
Carstone,  and  one  of  the  most  important  characters  in 
the  story. 

Clifford.  Panl.  Paul  Clifford,  Bulwer.  A  beautiful 
highwayman  hero. 

Clinker,  Humphrey.  Humphrey  Clinker,  Smollett. 
A  philosophical  young  man  who  meets  very  singular 
adventures. 

Calebs.  Carlebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife,  Hannah  More. 
A  gentleman  who  has  very  precise  ideas  on  the  subjects 
of  matrimony  and  woman. 

Coldstream,  Sir  Charles.  Vsed  Up,  Matthews.  A 
fatigued  and  weary  man  of  the  world. 

Consaelo.  Consuelo,  George  Sand.  The  heroine  of 
the  novel,  a  rather  inflammable  vnung  lady. 

Copper  Captain,  The.    Rule  a  Wife 
Wife,  Beaumont  anil  Fletcher.   A  nick 
Perez,  the  boastful  coward  of  the  play 

Copperfleld.  David.  Dot/id  C 
The  hero  of  the  novel,  supposed 
Dickens'  own  life  and  character. 

Cordelia.    Ring  Lear,  Shukespeare. 
daughter  of  the  king  In  the  plav. 

Corlnne.    Corinne.  Mme.  de  Stall. 
de  Stae'Ps  greatest  work. 

Costlran,  Captain, 
father  of  Pendennis'  first  sweetheart,  a  hard 
but  amusing  old  man 

Coverley,  Sir  Kojrer  de.  Spectator^ 
model  countrv  gentleman  of  the  olden  time 

C  rane.  Ie  habod.  Sleepy  Hollow,  Irving. 
master  In  the  sketch. 

Crawley,  Rawdon.  Vanity  Fair, 
hero  of  "the  novel  without  a  hero." 
Becky  Sharp. 

Cresslda.    Troilus  and  Cressldf,  Sh 
heroine  of  the  plav,  in  love  with  Trollus. 

Crummies,  Vincent.    Nicholas  Sickleby, 
A  theatrical  head  of  a  theatrical  family. 

Crusoe,  Koblnson.  Robinson  Crusoe,  De  Foe.  The 
hero  of  the  most  remarkable  novel  ever  written.  It  has 
been  translated  into  every  civilized  language  on  the 
globe.  The  storv  relates  Crusoe's  adventures  on  a  desert 
isle  upon  which  he  was  cast  by  the  sea,  and  Is  one  of 
Intense  Interest. 

Cuttle,  Captain.  Domlxy  and  Son,  Dickens.  A 
nautical  character  who  Indulges  In  a  number  of  queer 
mannerisms. 

^Cjvmbellne.  Cymbeline,  Shakespeare.  A  heroic  king 

Dalrarno.  Lord.  The  Fortunes  of  A'igel,  Scott.  A 
Scottish  nobleman  of  bad  character. 

Dalgetty.Dueald.    Waverley,  Scott, 
well  drawn 
proverbial. 

Deans,  Davie,  Erne,  and  Jean  I  o.  Heart  of  Midlo- 
thian, Scott.  Famous  characters  In  the  story.  Jeanie 
is  the  heroine. 

Dedlock,  Lady,  and  Sir  Leicester.  Bleak  House, 
Dickens.  Husband  and  wife,  proud  and  unfortunate, 
but  noble  people. 

Delamalne,  Geoffrey.  Man  and  Wife,  Collins.  A 
man  of  muscle. 

Delphine.  Delphine,  Mme.  de  StaKl.  The  heroine  of 
the  novel. 

Deronda,  Daniel.  Daniel  Deronda,  George  Eliot. 
The  hero  of  the  novel,  one  of  the  best  character  sketches 
which  George  Eliot  has  made. 

Dcsdeinona.  Othello,  Shakespeare.  The  unfortunate 
heroine  of  the  play,  wife  of  the  Moor  Othello. 

Dlddler,  Jeremy.   Raising  the  Wind, 
prototype  of  all  modern  deadbeats. 

Dlrntnesdale,  Rev.  Arthur.    The  Scarlet 
Hawthorne.  The  seducer  of  Hester  Prynne. 

-ft  Well,," 
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Dodson  *  Fore.  Pickwick  Paper*,  Dickens.  Mr*. 
Bat-dell's  attornevs  in  her  suit  a  c.«  Ii     Mr.  Pickwick. 


Dogberry.    Much  Ado  AliOUt  Si  4 /urn/,  A 

an  absurd  character  who  travesties  justice. 

Dombcy,  Florence,  Mr.  and  Paul.  Dombey  and 
Son,  IHekens.  Characters  in  the  novel. 

Dominie,  Sampson.  Guy  Mannering,  Scott.  An 
eccentric  clergyman. 

Don  Quixote.  Don  Quixote,  Cervantes.  The  hero  of 
the  noTel.  This  has  been  descrllted  by  eminent  critics 
as  the  best  work  of  fiction  which  the  world  has  yet  pro- 
duced. It  was  written  in  Spanish  by  Miguel  "(In  Cer- 
vantes, as  a  protest  against  the  ridiculous  extrava- 
gances of  what  are  known  as  Chlvalrlc  Romances.  Don 
Quixote  Is  the  tyj»e  upon  which  thousands  of  later 
novels  have  been  founded.  Crazed  by  the  reading  of 
knightly  tales,  he  arms  himself  and  goes  out  in  search 
of  adventures,  on  his  steed  Kozlnante.and  accompanied 
by  his  squire  Kancho  panzo.  Thc»e  adventures  are  told 
so  wittily,  that  the  world  has  been  laughing  at  them  for 
centuries,  and  the  book  has  never  lost  its  fresh,  bovish 
interest.  The  best  English  translation  is  Smollett's. 
Gustave  Dore,  the  famous  French  artist,  some  years 
since  .completed  a  set  of  illustrations  for  Don  Quixote, 
which  have  added  greatly  to  Its  interest. 

Dora.  David  ( oppe'rjleld,  Dickens.  Copperfleld's 
child-wife. 

Dortmant.    The  .Van  of  Sfndr.  F.therrge.    A  dandy. 
Dorothea.  Muldlcmarch,  George  Eliot.   The  heroine 
of  the  tale. 

Don-It,  Edward,  and  "Little."  Little  Dorrit, 
] He  ken*.  The  father  of  the  Marshalaca  prison  and  his 
interesting  daughter. 

Drawranslr.  The  Rehear$al,  The  /Hike  of  Bucking- 
ham.   A  bully. 

i  'nlrines  del  Toboao.  Tton  Quixote,  Cervantes.  A 
country  girl  whom  Don  Quixote  selects  as  his  lady 
love. 

Dundreary,  Lord.    Our  American  Cousin,  Taylor. 
•al  and  absurd  English  lord.  The  character  was 


A  typical 
really  crei 


by  the  actor  Sothern. 


The 


of  Glou- 


Wtf*  of  lago,  the 

Esmond, 
hich  is  of 


F.dgar. 

cester. 

Kinllla.  Othello, 
villain  of  the  play. 

bmond,  Beatrix,  and  Henry. 

Thaekeray.    Heroine  and  hero  of  the  novel,  which 
the  time  of  the  English  Revolution. 

Eugenia.  The  Return  of  the  SaUve,  Ha  rdy.  A  beau 
tiful  and  unfortunate  girl. 

Kvangellne.  Evangeline,  T.ongfclhnr.  Heroine  of 
the  poem;  her  wanderings  are  told  in  verse  that  will 
never  die. 

Kvans,  Sir  Hugh.  The  Merry  Witr*  of  Windsor, 
Shakespeare.    A  Welsh  clergyman. 

Evelina.  Evelina,  Mi*s  Burney.  Heroine  of  the 
novel. 

Eyre,  Jane.  Jane  Eyre,  Bronte.  Heroine  of  the  novel. 

Fag.    The  Rival*,  Sheridan.   A  servant. 
Fagln.   Oliver  Twist,  IMckens.  The  preceptor  in  the 
thieves'  academy,  where  Oliver  Twist  is  held  a  prisoner. 

Faithful,  Jacob.  Jacob  Faithful,  Marryat.  The 
hero  of  the  novel. 

Falkland.  //.••  RicaU,  Sheridan.  A  Jealous  lover  of 
Julia's,  and  friend  to  Captain  Absolute. 

Falstafl*.  Sir  John,  Henry  1 V.  and  the  Merry  Wive* 
of  Wind-tor,  Shake*]>eare.  This  is  Shakesjieare's  most 
comic  character;  Queen  Elizabeth  was  so  pleased  with 
8ir  John  in  Henry  IV.  that,  at  her  request.  Shakespeare 
composed  The  Merrv  Wives  of  Windsor, 
give  the  fat  knight  a  wider  field  for  fun. 

Fanny.  Under 
Schoolmistress 

Fat  Boy,  The.  Plcktvick  Paper*,  IMckens.  One  of  the 
minor  characters  In  the  novel,  given  to  sleep  anil  pie. 

FauKt.  Faust,  Goethe.  The  hero  of  the  great  Ger- 
man tragedy,  who  sells  his  soul  to  the  Devil,  ami  gets  in 
return  youth,  wealth,  and  an  attendant  devil.  Mephls- 
topheles.  Goethe  was  to  Germany  what  Shakespeare 
was  to  England. 

Felton.  Meptlmlus.  Septlmius  Filton,  Hawthorne. 
The  mystical  hero  of  the  novel. 

Ferdinand.  The  Temjiest,  Shakespeare.  Ron  of  the 
king,  fall*  In  lore  with  Prosperos  daughter,  Miranda. 

Fetiei »,  Kndymlon.  Etulymion,  Benjamin  Die- 
raeH.   Hero  of  the  novel. 

The  Marriage  of  Figaro,  Beaumarchais. 


in  order  to 
•  the  Greenwood  Tree,  Hardy.  A  pretty 


Flrrnln.  Flilllp.  The  Adventure*  of  Philip,  Thack- 
eray. The  hero  of  the  nr 

Floriael.  A  Winter's 
of  Hohemia. 

Fluellen.  Henry  P.,  Shakespeare.  A  pedantic  but 
brave  Welsh  officer. 

Foker,  Harry.  Pendcnnis,  Thackeray.  One  of  the 
minor  characters. 

Foppington,  Lord.  "The  Relapse,  Van  Brugh,  An 
Idiotic  dandy. 

Fosco,  Count.  Woman  in  White,  Collins.  A  com- 
plicated scoundrel. 

Frankenstein.  Frankenstein,  Mrs,  Shelley.  The 
dreadful  result  of  the  labors  of  a  German  student,  who 


makes  a  man  in  the  dissecting  room  out  of  corpses,  and 
galvanism.  ' 

tovet  nas  a  serie 

tures 


brings  him  to  life  by  g 
the  novel  has  a  scries  of 


hideous  hero  of 
adven- 


FrlarTuck.   Rrliquc*,  Percy.  The  lolly 
of  Kohin  Hood,  the  outlaw  of  Sherwood  Forest. 

Friday.  Robinson  Crusoe,  De  Foe.  Crusoe's 
servant. 


Gadgrlnd,  Jeremiah.  Hard  Times, 
tyrannical  "  practical  "  man. 


Gamp,  Sairy.    Martin  Chuzzlewit, 
cai  and  hard-drinking  monthly  nurse. 
Gargantua.  Gargantua,  Ralielals.  Hero  of  the  tale. 
Gaunt,  Griffith.   Griffith  Gaunt,  Reade.   Hero  of 
the  novel. 

Gay,  Walter.    Dombey  ami  Son,  IMckens.  Marries 
Florence  Dombev. 
Gtbble,  Goose.   Old  Mortality,  Scott.   A  half-witted 

boy. 

Gil  Bias.  Gil  Bla*.  I*  Sage.  The  hero  of  a  very 
famous  novel.  His  adventures  are  of  tbe  most  surpris- 
ing character,  and  are  told  in  a  most  interesting  man- 
ner. 

Gilpin,  John.  John  Gilpin's  Ride,  Cowper.  The 
absurd  hero  of  the  poem. 

Glnevra.  flinerra,  Roger*.  The  heroine  of  the  poem, 
accidentally  locked  in  a  trunk  on  her  wedding  day,  and 
not  found  for  years  and  years. 

Gobbo,  Launcelot.  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Shakes' 
peare.  A  merry  servant. 

Goner  11.  King  Lear,  Shakespeare.  The  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  king,  a  traitor  and  an  ingrate. 

Goncalo.  The  Tempest,  Shakespeare.  An  old  coun- 
cilor. 

Gosling,  Giles.    Krnihrorth,  Scott.   A  landlord. 

Grandison,  Kir  Charles.  Sir 'Charles  Grandison, 
Richardson.   Htro  of  the  novel. 

Gray,  Vivian.  Vivian  Gray,  Disraeli.  Hero  of  tbe 
novel. 

Grundy,  Mrs.  Speed  the  Plow,  Morton.  A  old  lady 
who  represents  worldly  propriety  and  talebearing. 

<.ul liver,  Lemuel.   Gulliver'*  Travels,  Sw\ft. 
of  the  romance. 

Hamlet.  Hamlet, 
Dane,  hero  of  the  lilay. 
Ilarley.    The  Man 

the  novel. 

Harlowe,  Clarissa.   (larissa  Harlowe,  I 
Heroine  of  the  novel. 

Harris,  Mr*.  Martin  Chmtleirit,  Dickens.  A  ficti- 
tious person  invented  by  Salry  Gamp,  for  tbe  purpose 
of  enforcing  ncr  statements  by  quoting  the  opinions  of 
Mrs.  Harris  upon  the  subject  under  discussion. 

Headstone,  Bradley.  Our  Mutual  Friend,  Dickens. 
A  schoolmaster  in  love  with  Lizzie  Hexam. 

Heep,  t'rlah.  Daiid  Copperfleld,  Dickens.  A  hyp. 
ocrlte  and  sneak. 

Helena.   Air*  Well  that  Ends  Well, 
Heroine  of  the  plav. 

Hero.   Much  Ado    Atiout  A'othing, 
Daughter  of  I-eonato. 

Hexam,  Lizzie.  Our  Mutual  Friend,  Dickens. 
ine  of  the  novel. 

Holofernes.  Love'*  Labor'*  Lost,  Shakespeare.  A 
schoolmaster  and  pedant. 

Holt,  FeUx.  Felix  Holt,  George  Eliot.  Hero  of  the 
novel. 

Honeyman,  Charles.  The  yeuromes,  Thackeray. 
A  fashionable  preacher. 

Honor,  Mrs.  Tom  Jones,  Fielding.  Sophia  Western's 
waiting  woman. 

Hopeful.   Pilgrim's  Progress.    Banyan.   A  pilgrim. 

Horatio.    Hamlet,  Shakespeare.    The   friend  of 


of  Feeling,  Mackenzie.   Hero  of 
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How*,  Mia*.   Clarissa  Marlowe,  Richardson.  Cla- 
rissa's friend. 
Hndibras.  Hudibras,  Butler.   Hern  of  the  poem. 

Pickwick  Paper*, 


lmiiufgr,  Miss. 

golden-leggedherotne  of  the  poem. 
Kltely.    Every  Man  in  Hit  B\ 


Ia*;o.  OtheUo,  Shakespeare.  The  villain  of  the 
tragedy. 

Imogen.  (^ymbeline,  Shakespeare.  Heroine  of  the 
play. 

Isabella*  Measure/or  Measure,  Shakespeare.  Her- 
oine of  the  play. 
lT»nhof.  Ivanhoe,  Scott.   Hero  of  the  novel. 

Jack,  CoL   Col.  Jack,  fie  Foe.  The 
the  tale. 

J  artier.  Venice  Preserved,  Otway.  Hero  of  the  poem. 
J  aquae.  As  You  Like  It,  Shakespeare.  The  melan- 
choly philosopher. 

J  arndyce.  John.   Bleak  House,  IHckens.  A  benevo- 
lent old  gentleman. 
J  avert.  Les  MlseraUes,  Hugo.   A  detective. 
J  arnica.  Merchant  of  Venice,  Shakespeare.  Bhy- 
lock's  daughter. 
Jingle,  Alfred.    Pickwick  Papers,    Dickens.  An 


Jonson.  A  jeal- 


Bountlfnl.     The    Beaux  Stratagem,  Far- 
quhar.   A  generoua  lady. 

I-aertea.  Hamlet,  Shakespeare.  The  eon  of  Polo  n  I  us, 
killed  by  his  own  sword. 

Lalla  Rookh.  Lalla  Rookh,  Moore.  Heroine  of  the 
poem,  to  whom  Feramorz  relate*  the  stories  told  in  the 
romance. 

Languish,  Lydia.  The  Rivals,  Sheridan.  Heroine 
of  the  play. 

I  <<ar.  King.  King  Lear,  Shakespeare.  Hero  of  the 
play. 

Leather-stocking,  Natty.  Pathfinder,  Deerslayer, 
and  other  not<els,  Cooper.  A  huntsman  and  Indian 
fighter. 

Lerre*.    Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  Stowe.  Slave  master. 
Leigh.  Aurora-  Aurora  IMgh,  Browning.  Heroine 
of  the  romance. 
Leila.   Giaour,  Byron.   Heroine  of  the  poem. 
Llgbtwood,  Mortimer.   Our  Mutual  Friend,  IHck- 
%s.  Minor  character  In  novel. 

Llsmahago,  Capt.  Humphrey  Clinker,  Smollett.  A 
retired  officer. 

Lltlle,  Henry.  Put  Yourself  in  Hi*  Place,  Rtade. 
Hero  of  the  novel. 

Little  Nell.  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  Dickens.  Heroine 
of  novel. 

Lockaley.  Ivanhoe,  Scott.  One  of  Robin  Hood's 
pseudonyms. 

Long  Tom  Collin.  Pilot,  Cooper.  A  boatman. 

Lothair.  Lothair,  Disraeli.  Hero  of  novel,  sup- 
posed pseudonym  fur  the  Marquis  of  Bute. 

Lothario.    The  Fair  Penitent,  Rowe.   A  rake. 

Lovelace.    Clarissa  Hartowe,  Richardson.   A  rake 
Ato»P^"Or°»y-  She  Stoops  to 


Macbeth.   Maclicth,  Shakespeare.    Hero  of  the  play. 

Macduff.   Macbeth,  Shakespeare.  Rival  of  Macbeth. 

Maclvor,  Flora.   Rob  Roy,  Scott.  Heroine  of  novel. 

Mackenzie.  Mrs.  Scwcomcs,  Thackeray.  A  terma- 
gant widow. 

Malagrother,  Sir  Mingo.  The 
.SroM.  An  Ill-natured  courtier. 

Malaprop,  Mr*.    The  Ritals,  Sheridan.  A 
ter  famed  for  verbal  blunders. 

Malvollo.  Twelfth  Sight,  Shakespeare.  Olivia's 
conceited  steward. 

Manfred.   Manfred.  Byron.  Hero  of  the  tragedy. 

Mantallnl.  Sicholas  Slcklelnj,  Dickens.  The  absurd 
husband  of  the  milliner  in  the  story. 

Marchioness,  The.  Old  Otriosity  Shop,  Dickens. 
Mr.  Olek  bwlveller's  remarkable  little  nurse. 

Margaret.    Faust,  Goethe.    The  heroine  of  the 

t^ariow,  Young.   She  Stoops  to  Conquer, Goldsmith, 

HMid°araIe  ^The  Corsair.  Byron.  Heroine  of  the 
Little  DorrU, 


Melster.  WUhelm.  Wllhetm  Metsser,  Goethe.  Hero 
of  the  novel. 

Mephlstophele*.   Fatist,  Goethe.   The  Devil. 

Mercutio.  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Shakespeare.  A  won- 
derfully witty  friend  of  Romeo's. 

Mlcawber,  Wllklns.  David  Copperficld,  DUkens. 
A  remarkable  character,  always  waiting  for  something 
to  turn  up. 

Miller,  Daisy.  Daisy  Miller,  Henry  James.  An 
alleged  representative  American  girl. 

Minna.  The  Pirate,  Scott.  One  of  the  heroines  of 
the  novel. 

Miranda.  The  Temjicst,  Shakespeare.  Daughter  of 
Prospero,  beloved  of  Ferdinand  ;  heroine  of  the  plav. 

Monlmla.  The  Orphan,  Otway.  Heroine  of  the 
poem. 

Mouldy.  Henry  I V.,  Shakespeare.  One  of  FalstafTs 
recruits. 

Mocklewrath.  Habakkuk.  Old  Mortality,  Scott. 
A  fanatical  preacher. 

Neuchatel,  Adrian  a.  KndymUm,  Disraeli.  A 
wealthy  young  lady. 

Newcome,  Cllve,  Colonel,  Ethel.  The  Sewcomcs. 
Thackeray.  Characters  in  the  best  novel  Thackeray 
has  written. 

Nlckleby,  Mrs.    Sicholas  Slcklrlty,  Dickens.  The 
exasperating  mother  of  the  hero,  Nicholas. 
Noma.    The  Pirate,  Srott.  An  insane  soothsayer. 
Nydla.    Last  Days  of  Pomj>eU,  Bulwer.    J  ' 


Obadiah.    Tristram  Shandy,  Sterne.   A  servant. 
Oberon.   MUlsummer  Sights  Dream. 
The  King  of  Fairy  la 


Ochiltree, 

prominence. 

Oldbuek,  Jc 
»f  the  novel. 

Old  Mortality.  Old  Mortality,  Scott.  A  gravestone 
cleaner. 

Ollfannt.  Nigel.  The  Fortunes  of  Sigel,  Scott.  Hero 
of  the  novel. 

Ophelia.  Hamlet,  Shakespeare,  Heroine  of  the 
tragedy. 

Orvllle,  Lord.  Evelina,  Wins  fiurney.  Evelina's 
lover. 

Othello.  Othello,  Shakespeare.  Hero  of  the  play,  a 
Moor,  husband  of  I>esilemona. 

O'Trljger,  sir  Lucius.  The  Rivals,  Sheridan.  A 
Are-eating  Irishman. 

Overreach,  Mir  Giles.  A  Sew  Way  to  Pay  Old 
Debts,  Mussinger.  A  usurer. 


of  the  poem. 
.  speculator. 


Page,  Anne  and  Mrs.  Tin-  Merry  Wives  of  I 
Shakespeare.  Characters  In  the  plav. 

Pamela.   Pamela,  Richardson.  An 
young  lady. 

Paturloss.  The  Heir-at-Law,  Col  man.  A  pedantic 
teacher. 

Fantagruel.  Pantagrue>,  Rabelais.  Hero  of  the 
sketch. 

Part  ridge.  Tom  Jones,  Fielding.  The  hero's  trusty 
follower. 

Pecksniff,  Charity,  Mercy,  Mr.  Martin  Chuzzle- 
wit,  IHckens.  Characters  In  the  story. 

Pendennls.  Arthur,  Helen,  Major.  Pembmnis, 
Thackeray.   Well  drawn  and  forcible  characters  in  the 

novel. 

Perdlta.  Winter's  Tale,  Shakespeare.  Florixel's 
sweetheart. 


Petruchlo.    The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Shakespeare. 
lie  hero,  and  husband  of  hatherine. 
Pickle,  Peregrine.   Peregrine  Pickle,  SmoUett.  The 
wandering  and  Immoral  hero  of  the  novel. 

"  Pickwick  Papers,  Dickens.  Hero 


Pickwick,  I 

of  the  novel. 

Pierre.    Venice  Preserved,  Otway.   A  conspirator. 

Pistol,  Ancient.  Merry  Wiit»  of  Windsor  and 
Henry  I V.,  Shakespeare.  Fals  tail's  most  characteristic 
fo'l'.wer. 

Pleydell.  Paalua.  Guy  Mannering,  Scott.  A  las 
Poin*.  Ned.  Henry  IV.,  Shakespeare.  A  fi 

Portia.  The  Merchant  of  Vertice,  Shakespeare.  Hero- 
ine of  the  play. 

Poundllnt,'  Peter.  Old  Mortality,  Scott.  A  preacher. 

Primrose.  Dr.    Vicar  of  Wa' 
Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
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FtoIIu*.  TVo 


of  Verona, 


Om  of  the  two  rent! 
Proodfute.  lair  Maid  t.f  Perth,  Scott.  A 


Pumblechook,  r  ncle.  Great  Expectation*,  Dick- 
en*.   A  bully  and  fraud. 

tuse  of  the  Seven  Gable: 
i  novel. 

QnMlmodo.  Our  Lady  of  A'otre  Dame.  Hugo.  A 
monster. 

Quickly,  Mit,  Henry  I  V.,  Shakespeare.  The  famed 
hostess  of  the  Boar's  Head  Tavern,  in  Kastcheap. 

yallp.  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  Dickens.  A  vicious 
dwarf. 

1}»  I  nee,  Peter.  Midsummer  Sight's  Dream,  Shakes- 


Rashlelgb.  Rob  Roy,  Scott.  The  villain  of  the  novel. 

Kssselas.  Rassdas,  Dr.  Johnson.  Prince  of  Abys- 
sinia, hero  of  the  tale. 

Kattler.  Jack.  Roderick  Random,  Smollett.  A 
nautical  character. 

Ravenswood.    The  Bride  of  _ 
Her»  of  the  novel,  lover  of  Lucy  Ashton. 

Rebecca.   Icanhoe,  Scott.    \  lovely  Jewess. 

Redgauntlet.  Bclgau  id  let,  Scott.  Hero  of  the  novel. 

Rob  Roy.  Hob  Roy,  Scott.  A  Scottish  chief,  hero  of 
the  novel. 

Roderlgo.   Othello,  Shakespeare.  Iago's  dupe. 
Romeo.  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Shakespeare.  The  hero 
of  the  play,  lover  of  Juliet. 

Sahrlna.   Comus,  Milton.  River  nymph. 

sacrlpent.  Orlando  Furioso,  Ariosto.  King  of  Cir- 
casnla,  in  love  with  Angelica. 

Saddletree.  Bartollne.  Heart  of  Midlothian,  Scott. 
A  learned  peddler. 

Ssnoho  Penza.  Don  Quixote,  Cervantes.  Worthy 
squire  of  a  worthy  master;  the  right  man  In  the  right 
place. 

Kandford,  Harry.  SantlfordanttMrrtnn.THiy.  Hero 
of  the  story. 

rrmdo,  Doctor.   Oil  Bias,  Le  Sage.  A  confirmed 


Scott.  A 


phertisdf.  Queen 

i  who  tells  the  tales. 
Scrub.    The  Bet 
tlous  valet. 

Sedley,  Amelia.  Vanity  Fair,  Thackeray.  An  ami- 
able woman,  but  of  no  great  decision. 

Sedley.  Joseph.    Inanity  Fair,  Thackeray.    A  fat, 
baahf  ul  East  Indian. 
Selim.  Bride  of  Abvdos,  Byron.  The 
Sh«  ft  on.  Sir  Pitrcte.    The  A 
pedantic  courtier. 

•y,  Tristram.  TrUt ram  Shandy, 

Vanity  Fair,  Thackeray.  The 

;  heroine. 

shy  lock.  Merchant  of  Venice,  Shakespeare.  A  vin- 
dictive Jew. 

Silvia.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Shakcsiteare.  la 
love  with  Valentine. 

Skim  pole,  Harold.  Bleak  House,  Dickens.  Always 
out  of  money. 

Slipslop,  tare.  Joseph  Andrews,  Fielding.  Awaiting 
woman  of  doubtful  character. 

Slop,  Doctor, 
cihle  phvsician. 

Sly,  Christopher.  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Shakes- 
peare. A  drunken  tinker 

Slyine,  Chevy.  Martin  Chutzlewit,  Dickens.  A 
"  gent  short  of  funds." 

Smyke.  Jficholas  Mckleby,  Dickens.  An  Ill-used, 
poor,  half-witted  pupil  of  Squeers. 

SneerweU,  Lady.  School  for  Scandal, 
gossip  and  backbiter. 

SDodrraM,  Aoguatus.  Pickwick 
A  poetical  character, 
snow,  Lucy.  Villette,  Charlotte  Bronte.  The  heroine, 
sparkler,  Edmood.    Little  Dorrit,  Dickens.  Man 
of  fashion. 

art,  Wackford.  Xlcholas  tflcklcby, 
-  Dotbeboys  Hall. 


Sqneers,  Master  Wackrord. 

child,  the  image  of  his  fnther. 


A  spoiled 


st.  I .co u.  .sr.  lyeon,  William  Godwin.  Hero  of  the 
tale,  has  the  secret  oT  perpetual  youth,  and  the  transmu- 
tation of  metals. 

Steerforth,  James.  David  Copperfleld,  Dickens. 
Talented  and  profligate. 

stents.  Miss  Carolina  Wllhelmlna  Amelia.  Vicar 
of  Wakefield,  Goldsmith.  A  pretender  to  gentlllt 

stlggins,  Klder.  Pickwick  Papers,  ~ ' 
pineapple  rum  and  Mrs.  Weller. 


Charles  and  Joseph .   School  for  Scan 


crick's 

Surface,  Sir 
dal,  Sheridan.  The  first  a 
ond  a  hypocrite. 

Swiveller,  Hick.  Old  Curiosity 
gay  ratUepate  and  a  good  fellow. 


A  Gothic 


Titus  Andronlcus,  Shakespeare. 

queen. 

Tapley,  Mark.   Martin  ChitzzlewU,  Dtekens.  Hap 
piest  when  most  miserable ;  jolly  when  he  ought  to  cry. 
Tappertlt,  Simon.   Barnuby  Budge,  Dickens.  A 
•roclous  little  apprentice. 

Tartuffe.    Tartujfe,  Moliere,  A  hypocritical  charao- 
Sehool  for  Scandal,  Sheridan.  The 


feroclousjittle  apprentice 
~"ariu 

ter. 

Teazle,  Lady. 

heroine. 

Teazle,  Sir  Peter.  School  for  Scandal,  Sheridan. 
The  old  husband  or  Lady  Teazle. 

Theraltes.   Iliad,  Homer,  and  Troilus  i 
Shakespeare.  A  foul-mouthed  (•reek. 

Thwack  urn 
pedagogue. 

Tl  lie  mine.   The  Critic, 
much  crossed  in  love. 

ti moil.    Teuton  of  Athens,  Shak 
thrope,  hero  of  theplay. 

Tlnto,  Dick.  T)ie  Bride  of  Lammermoor  and  sr. 
Bonan's  Well,  Scott.   An  artist. 

Tttaula.  Midsummer  h'igld's  Dream,  Shakespeare. 
The  queen  of  fairies. 

Titmouse,  Tittlebat.  Ten  Thousand  a  Year,  Dr. 
Warren.  Astonished  Parliament  by  an  imitation  of 
Chanticleer. 

Tito.  Romola,  George  F.lUd.  The  handsome,  but 
weak  hero. 

Todgers,  Mrs,  Martin  Chuszlewtt,  Dickens.  The 
kee|ier  of  a  f 

Toots, 
trie  fellow. 

Topey.   Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  Mrs. 
rant  young  slave  girl. 

Touchstone.  As  You  Like  It,  Shukespeare.  A  clown. 

Touchwood,  Peregrine.  St.  Ronan's  Well,  Scott 
An  irascible  Kast  Indian. 

To*.  Miss.  Domoey  and  Son,  IMckens.  A  spinster, 
slightlv  curious. 

Traddles,  Tom.  David  Copperfleld,  Dickens.  A  bar- 
rister and  friend  of  Copperfleld. 

Trapbols.    The  Fortunes  of  Slgel,  Scott.   A  usurer. 

Trim.  Corpora],  Tristram  Shandy,  Sterne.  The  fol- 
lower of  Uncle  Toby. 

Trincalo.    Tempest,  Shakespeare.   A  jester. 

Trlol,  Marquis.  The  Pirate,  Scott.  A  wealthy  Zej» 
lander. 

Trot  wood.  Betsy.  David  Copperfleld,  Dickens.  TT 
kindest  of  women,  but  with  an  aversion  to  trespassing 
donkeys. 

Truillber,  Parson.  Joseph  Andrews,  Fielding.  An 
ignorant  clergyman. 

Trunnion, Commodore  Hawser.  Peregrine  lHckle, 
Smftllett.  An  odd  nautical  character. 

Tulklnghorn,  Mr.  Bleak  House,  Dickens.  A  wily 
solicitor. 

Tulllver,  Maggie.  Milt  on  the  Floss,  George  Eliot. 
The  heroine. 

Tulllver,  Tom.  Mill  on  the  Floss,  George  Eliot.  The 
sclfl.di,  conceited  brother  of  Maggie  Tulliver. 

Tupman.  Tracy.  Pickwick  Papers,  1  He  kens.  An 
obe*e  admirer  of  lovelv  women. 

Turveydrop.  Bleak  House,  Dickens.  Dancing  mas- 
ter and  professor  of  deportment. 

Tusher,  Thomas.  Henry  Esmond,  Thackeray.  A 
sycophantic  clergyman. 

'Twemlow.  Mr.    Our  Mutual  Friend,  Dickens.  A 
diner-out  and  friend  of  the  Veneerings. 
Twist.  Oliver.   Oliver  Tuist,  Dickens.  Hero  of  the 

novel. 
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A  public 

Tybalt.  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Shakespeare.  Nephew  or 
Lady  Capalet,  ■lain  by  Romeo. 

Clrirr..   Ivanhoe,  Scott.  An  old  witch. 
I  n  a.  The  Faery  Queene, Spenser.  The  personification 
3t  Truth. 

lucaa.  The  Last  of  the  Mohican,  Cooper.  A  Mohi- 
can chief. 

Uncle  Toby.  Tristram  Shandy,  Sterne.  A  noble 
veteran,  the  real  hero  of  the  story. 

I 'nolo  Tom.  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  Stow.  A  plons 
and  unfortunate  slave,  the  hero  of  the  novel.  This  book 
added  more  converts  to  the  abolition  party  than  any 
other  factor.   It  was,  in  a  sense,  the  moat  remarkable 


/»-' i>c.    Absalom  and  Achitophrl,  Dryden. 

m  m  for  Sancrof  t,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Zanoni.  Zanoni,  Bulwer.  The  mystical  hero  of  the 


olne  of  the  Btory. 

Vathek.  Vathek,  Bedford.  The  hero  of  Beckford's 
remarkable  novel. 

Vernon,  1)1.  Rob  Roy,  Scott.  The  heroine  of  the 
novel. 

Thole*.   Bleak  House,  IHekens.   A  crafty  lawyer. 

Viol*.  Twelfth  Xlght,  Shakespeare.  A  sweet  little 
lady  in  love  with  Orsino. 

VlrgiU*.  Coriolanus,  Shakesjieare.  Wife  of  Corio- 
lanus. 

Virginia.  Paul  and  Virginia,  St.  Pierre.  Ilerolne 
of  the  novel. 

Vivian.  Idyl*  of  the  King,  Tennyson.  The  mistress 


TVadman,  Widow.  Tristram  Shanily,  Sterne.  The 
lady  who  seeks  to  decoy  Uncle  Toby  Into  matrimony. 

Wamba.    Iranhoe,  Scott.   A  clown. 

Wardle,  Mr.  Ptckictck  Papers.  Dickens.  A  jolly 
country  gentleman,  friend  of  Mr.  Pickwick. 

Wezic.  Slla*.  Our  Mutual  Friend,  Dickens.  The  vil- 
lain of  the  novel. 

Weller,  Tony  and  SamlveL  Pickwick  Papers, 
Dickens.  Father  and  son;  the  latter,  Mr.  Pickwick's 
serving  man,  Is  undoubtedly  the  most  original  and  most 
humorous  creation  of  Dickens'  exuberant  fancy. 

Werther.  Sorrows  of  Werther,  Goethe.  Hero  of  the 
tale. 

Western.  Sqnlre  and  Sophia.  Tom  Jones.  Fielding. 
Father  and  daughter,  the  latter  the  heroine  of  the 
novel. 

Whiskerandos,  Don  Ferolo.  Tlie  Critic,  Sheridan. 
The  lover  of  Tilburina. 

\Vi<  k field,  Agnes.  Darul  Copperficld,  Dickens. 
Heroine  of  the  novel. 

Wild,  Jonathan.  Jonathan  Wild,  Fielding.  A 
famous  highwayman,  and  afterwards  a  noted  thief- 
taker  of  London. 

Wlldalr,  Sir  H*rry.  The  Constant  Couple,  and  .S'lr 
Harry  W.'.dalr,  Fnrtndtar.  Tho  hero  of  both  plays. 

Wllfcr,  Bella.  Lavlnl*.  Reginald,  and  Mr».  Our 
Mutual  Friend,  Dickens.  Ono  of  the  most  entertaining 
family  groups  in  English  fiction.  The  first  is  the 
charming  heroine  of  the  novel.  Lavlnla  is  her  abom- 
inable sister;  Reginald,  her  angelic  papa;  while  the 
somber  background  Is  made  by  the  gloomy  mamma, 
whose  other  name  In  tho  family  is  The  Tragic  Muse. 
Wilfrid.  Rakeby,  Sctttt.  Hero  of  the  poem. 
WIlllAma,  Caleb.  Caleb  Williams,  OoduHn,  The 
hero  of  a  very  remarkable  novel. 

Wimble,  Will.  Spectator,  Addison.  Pseudonym  for 
Thomas  Morecraf  t. 

Winkle,  Rip  V»n.  Sketch  Book,  Irving.  The  Im- 
mortal sleeper  of  the  Catskllls. 

WUhfort.  Lady.  The  Way  of  the  World,  Congreee. 
Heroine  of  the  play. 

Worldly  Wiseman,  Mr.  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Bun- 
van.  One  of  Christian's  difficulties. 

The  Village,  CraM*.    A  noble  old 


Zelaeo.  Zeluco,  Dr.  J.  Moore.  The  prodigal  hero  of 

the  novel. 

Zobelde.    Arabian  Xights.   The  wife  of  the  great 

Haroun  al  Raschld. 
Zadig.  Zudig,  Voltaire.  The  Babylonian  hero  of  the 

novel. 

ZonhleL    Paradise  Lost,  Milton,    A  swift-winged 

cherub. 

Zuleika.  The  Bride  of  Abydos,  Byron,  Heroine  of 
the  poem. 

LITERARY  PSEUDONYMS. 

A.  L.  0.  E.  Lady  of 

Enalaiul)  Charlotte  Maria  Tucker. 

Adder,  Max  t'has.  Heber  Clark. 

Aleianilcr,  Mrs  Mrs.  A.  F.  Hector. 

Anstey,  F.  F.  Anstey  (iuthrle. 

Atlas\"  World")  Edmund  Yates. 

/ttih.  ••■••••^  ■  S»  (J i Itjcrt. 

Bede,  Cidhbert  Rev.  Edw.  Kradley. 

It'll,  Acton  Anne  Bronte. 

Bell,  Currer  Charlotte  Bronte. 

Bill,  Ellis  Emily  Jane  Bronte. 

Biblioph He,  Jacob  Paul Lacrolx. 

Bickerstaff,  Isaac  Dean  Swift  and  Steele  In 

Taller. 

oir.  Hosett  T.  Russell  Lowell. 

Josh  Henry  W.  Shaw. 

Sir  Theodore] 
E.  Aytoun. 

Boz  Chaa.  Dickens. 

Breitmaim,  Hans  (  "has.  O.  Leland. 

Carmen,  Sylca  Oueen  of  Uou 

Cnnicay,  Hugh  F.J.  Fargus. 

Cornwall,  Barry  B.  W.  Procter. 

Crayon,  Geoffrey  Washington  Irving. 

Ikinliury  Xewsman  J.  M.  Bailey. 

iMtolry,  Mr  Peler  Flulay  Dunne. 

Ella  Charles  Lamb. 

Eliot,  George  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Cross  {nee  Evans) 


Ettriek  Shepherd  James  Hogg, 

Fern,  Fanny    Mrs.  Sara  P.  Parton. 

Graduate  of  Orfnrd 


GrccnuoiHl,  Grace  Mrs.  ] 

Grrrille,  Henry  Mme.  Durand. 

//.  H.  Mrs.  Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 

Hamilton,  Gall  Mary  Abigail  Dodge. 

Harland,  Marlon  Mrs.  M.  v.  Terhune  {nee 


Jenny.    Our  Mutual  Friend,  IHekens.  The 
dolls'  dressmaker. 

Wronghead,  Sir  Francis.  The  Provoked  Husband, 
Vanbrugh .    Hero  of  the  play. 

.  Jester  de- 
ls told  by 


Shandy,  St 
-rick  Whose 


are  tided  from  the  Yorick 
Hamlet. 

Vifult.  Tristram  and  Yseult, 
rVwalab  heroine  of  the  olden  time. 


Hawcs). 

Hlstoricu*  Sir  W.  Vernon  Harcourt. 

Jean  Paul  J.  P.  F.  Richter. 

Kcrr.Orpheus  C  R.  11.  Newell. 

Knickerbocker,  Dicdrich.... Washington  Irving. 

L.  E.  L  Letitia  E.  Landon. 

Lee,  Vernon  Violet  Paget. 

Lotl.  Pierre  Julien  Viand. 

Luall,  Edna  Ada  Ellen  Bay!?. 

Maillaud,  Thomas  R.  Buchanan. 

Malet,  Lucas  Mrs. Harrison(nerRI  ngslev). 

Mathrn),  Helen  Mrs.  Reeves (nee  Matthews}, 

Meredith,  Oicen  Earl  of  Lvtton. 

Miller,  Jotiquin  C.  If.  Miller. 

Xasby,  Petroleum  V  ...1>.  R.  Locke. 

Sorth,  Christopher  Prof.  John  Wilson. 

O' Doted,  Cornelius  Charles  Lever. 

Ogilvy,  Garin  J.  M.  Harrle. 

Old  Humphrey,  (1.  Mogridge. 

Om  nium ,  Jacob.  Matt.  J  as.  H  igglns. 

Opium  Eater  T.  De  Qulncey. 

Optic,  Olirer.  Wm.  T.  Adams. 

ORrll,  Max  Paul  Blouet. 

Oulda  Louise  de  hi  Rame. 

Douglas  Jerrold. 
A.  TV  Outlier  Cou< 
Sam.  <!.  Goodrich} 
W.Martin; 
r.  Mogridge; 
W.Tegg; 
J.  Bennett. 

Phiz  niablot  K.  Browne. 

Pindar,  Peter  John  Wolcot. 

Plymley,  Peter  Svdnev  Smith. 

ProtU,  Father.  F.  8.  Mahony. 

Ouirinus  .....  Dr.  Dtfllinger. 

Rot>  Mcy  


Q.... 


as* •*•«■•■■■• 
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Sand,  Oeorg*.  Mme.DndeTunt(n«>Dnpin). 

Scriblerujt,  Martinvs  ...Swift,  Pope,  and  Arbuth- 

not. 

Shirley  John  Skelton. 

Stick,  Sam  T.  C.  Hallburton. 

Stepniak  8.  Kartchellaky. 

Stretton,  I/eslM.  Sarah  Smith. 

Syntax.  l>r  Wm.  Combe. 

Tiu-omh,  Timothy  J.O.  Holland. 

Titmarsh,  Michael  Angela.. W.  M.  Thackeray. 

J  ualn,  Mark  Samuel  L.  Clemens. 

 Miss  II.  Kedille. 

 Joel  Chandler  Karris. 

 Editor  of  The  UenU«man'» 

Magazine. 

I  ncuus.  Viator  Thomas  Hughes. 

Voltaire  Francois  Marie  A 

H  ani,  Artemu*  Chas.  F.  Browne. 

Warden.  Florence  Mrs.  O.  James. 

H  rtherell,  Klitabeth   Susan  Wan*r. 

*  inter,  John  Strange  Mrs.  H.  E.  V. 

Zadkiel  Capt.  B,  J.  Morrison,  R.  N. 

FIRST  NEWSPAPERS. 

In  ancient  Rome  an  official  gazette,  called 
Acta  Diurna,  was  issued  under  the  manage- 
ment and  authority  of  the  government,  and 
posted  up  daily  in  some  prominent  place  in 
the  city. 


In  Venice  a  paper  of  public  intelligence, 

called  Gazetta,  was  published  in  162G 

In   England  the  first  weekly  newspaper 

was  published  by  Nathaniel  Butler  in  1622 

In  Englaud  the  first  daily  newspaper  in  1700 

In  France  the  first  weekly  newspaper  was 

published  in  1631 

In  France  the  first  daily  in  1777 

In  America,  at  Boston,  a  newspaper  was 

published  in  1690 

In  Ireland  the  first  newspaper,  called 

Pue's  Occurrences,  appeared  in  1700 

In  Ireland  the  oldest  Dublin  newspaper, 

The  Freeman's  Journal,  in  1755 

In  Germauv  the  first  newspaper  was  pub- 
lished "in  1715 

In  Holland  the  first  newspaper  was  pub- 
lished in  1732 

In  Turkey  the  first  newspaper  was  pub- 
lished in  1795 

In  Australia  the  first  newspaper  was  pub- 
lished in  1803 


THE  FORTY  IMMORTALS  OF  THE  FRENCH  ACADEMY. 


Year  i 


1 

1866 

1 

1862 

3 

1870 

4 

1874 

ft 

1876 

6 

1877 

T 

1878 

« 

1880 

9 

1881 

II 

1882 

U 

1884 

12 

1884 

13 

1806 

14 

1886 

U 

1888 

\C 

1888 

IT 

1890 

u 

1891 

19 

1892 

20 

1X93 

21 

1893 

as 

1893 

23 

1894 

M 

1894 

28 

1894 

2f, 

1894 

■r, 

1*96 

29 

1896 

■ 

1896 

1*96 

31 

1896 

32 

U96 

33 

1897 

34 

1897 

35 

1898 

3* 

1899 

37 

1899 

3? 

1900 

1900 

Ernest  Wilfred  Gabriel 
Jacques  Victor  Albe,  Due 

Emile  OUtvier  

Alfred  Jean  Francois  M&tieres  

Marie  Louis  Antoine  Gastun  Boiasier  

Vlctorlen  Sardou  

Edmund  Armand,  Due  d'  Audiff  ret  Fasquier 

Am..-  Joseph  Edmund  Rousse  

Bene  Francois  Armand,  Sully -Prudhomme. 

Adolphe  Louis  Albert  Pcrratid  

Francois  Edouard  Joachin  Copper  

Lndovic  Halt'vy  

Vallery  Clement  Octave  Greard  

Othenfn  F.  do  Clerou  Comte  d'  Haussonville 

Jules  Arnaud  Arsene  Claretie  

Eugene  Marie  Melchior,  V'icomte  de  Vogue 

Charles  Louis  de  Saulsesde  Freycinet  

Louis  Marie  Julien  Viaud  (Pierre  Loti)  

Ernest  Lavfsse  

Vicomte  Henri  de  Bornier  

Paul  Louis  Thureau-Dangin  

Marie  Ferdinand  Brunetlere  

Albert  Sorel  

Jos6  Maria  de  He  red  la  

Paul  Bourget  

Henri  Iloussaye  

Jules  Lemaitre  

Jacques  Anatole  Thibault  (Anatole  France). 
Marquis  Marie  C.  A.  Costa  de  Beauregard. 

Oaston  Bruno  Panlin  Paris  

Claude-Adhemar  (Andre  Theuriet)  

Louis  Jules  Albert  Comte  Vandal  

Albert  Comte  de  Man  

Gabriel  Hanotaux  

Claude  Jean  Baptiste  Guillaume  

Henri  Leon  Emile  Lavedan  

Paul  Dcschanel  

Paul  Hervleu.. 


Paris,  1807  

Paris,  182L  

Marseilles,  Ihi'.  

Paris,  1H26  

Nitnes,  1823  

Paris,  1H3I  

Paris,  1*23  

Paris,  1817  

Paris,  18.W  

Lyons,  1828  

Paris,  ls42  

Paris,  1*34  

Virc,  1828  

Curev,  1843   

Limoges.  1M0  

Nice,  1*4*  

Foix.  182S  

Rochefort.  1n50  

Kouvien,  1812  

Luuel,  1825  

I'airi^,  1837. >.**•■■•• 

Toulon.  lS4lt  

llonrteur,  1842  

Santiago,  Cuba,  1842 

Amiens.  1852  

Paris,  IfM  

Orleans.  ltC3  

Paris,  lh44  

Nyotte,  Savoy,  JW. 

Avenay,  18:t9  

Marly-le-Roi.  1833 ... 

Paris.  18U1  

Lumlgny,  1841  

Beaurevoir,  1853  

Mentha  rd.  1*j2  

Orleans,  1859  

Brussels,  18BS  

Neuilly.  1857  

La  Roche.  1M7  

Pans,  1827  


 Ancelot 

 Lacordaire  1'ere 

 l>0  Lamar  tine 

...St.  Marc-Uirardin 

 Patin 

 Autran 

.  Dupanloup  (Bishop) 
 Jules  Favre 

DitvcrgierdeHauranne 

 Auguste  Barbier 

 De  Laprade 

Comte  d'Haussonvllle 

 Comte  de  Falloux 

 Caro 

 Cuvlllier-Fleury 

 Desire  Niaard 

 Ktuile  Augier 

 Octavo  Feuillet 

Jurien  dela  (iraviere 

 Xavier  Marmier 

 Rousset 

 Lemoinne 

 Taine 

 De  Mazade 

...Maxtme  Du  Camp 

 Leconte  de  Lisle 

.  Jean  Victor  Duruy 
. . .  Cointe  do  Lesseps 
...Camille  C.  Doucet 

 Louis  Pasteur 

. .  .Alexandre  Dumas 

 Leun  Say 

 .Jules  Simon 

. . .  Challemel-Lacour 

 Due  d'  Auruale 

 Henri  Meilhac 

 Herre 

 Pailleron 

 Cherhuliei 
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X I BELUNGEN  LIED. 

Thia  famous  historic  poem,  which  is  called 
the  Iliad  of  Germany,  waa  produced  about 
1210,  and  ia  dhided  into  two  parts,  and  thirty- 
two  liedaor  cantos.  The  first  part  ends  with 
the  death  of  Siegfried,  and  the  second  part  with 
the  death  of  Kriemhild. 

Siegfried,  the  youngest  of  the  kings  of  the 
Netherlands,  went  to  Worms  to  crave  the  hand 
of  Kriemhild  in  marriage.  While  he  was 
staying  with  GQuther,  king  of  Burgundy  (the 
lady's  brother),  he  assisted  him  to  obtain  in 
marriage  Brunhild,  queen  of  Issland,  who  an- 
nounced publicly  that  he  only  should  be  her 
husband  who  could  beat  her  in  hurling  a  spear, 
throwing  a  huge  stone,  and  in  leaping.  Sieg- 
fried, who  possessed  a  cloak  of  invisibility, 
aided  Gunther  in  these  three  contests,  and 
Brunhild  became  his  wife.  In  return  for  these 
/services  Gunther  gave  Siegfried  his  sister 
Kriemhild  in  marriage.  After  a  time  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  went  to  visit  Gunther, 
when  the  two  ladies  disputed  about  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  their  respective  husbands,  and 
Kriemhild,  to  exalt  Siegfried,  boasted  that 
Gunther  owed  to  him  his  victories  and  his  wife. 
Brunhild,  in  great  anger,  now  employed  Ilagan 
to  murder  Siegfried,  and  thia  he  did  by  stab- 
bing him  in  the  back  while  he  was  drinking 
from  a  brook. 

Thirteen  years  elapsed,  and  the  widow  mar- 


ried Etzel,  king  of  the  Huns.  After  a  time 
she  invited  Brunhild  and  Ilagan  to  a  visit 
Hagan,  in  this  visit,  killed  Ktzel's  young  son, 
and  Kriemhild  was  like  a  fury.  A  battle 
ensued  in  which  G Anther  and  Hagan  were 
made  prisoners,  and  Kriemheld  cut  off  both 
their  heads  with  her  own  hand.  Hildebrand, 
horrified  at  this  act  of  blood,  slew  Kriemhild  ; 
and  so  the  poem  ends.  Who  was  its  author, 
or  rather  the  man  who  cast  it  in  its  present 
form,  is  altogether  unknown ;  the  attribution 
of  it  to  minnesingers  of  Kiirenberg  in  Upper 
Austria  now  finds  very  little  acceptance. 

The  Nibelungen  Lied  has  been  ascribed 
to  Heinrich  von  Ofterdingeu,  a  minnesinger ; 
but  it  certainly  existed  before  that  epoch,  if 
not  as  a  complete  whole,  in  separate  lays,  and 
all  that  Heinrich  von  Ofterdingen  could  have 
done  was  to  collect  the  floating  lays,  connect 
them,  and  form  them  into  a  complete  story. 

The  Volsunga  Saga  ia  the  Icelandic  ver- 
sion of  the  Nibelungen  Lied.  Thia  saga  haa 
been  translated  into  English  by  William  Morris. 

There  is  a  continuation  of  the  poem,  called 
Nibelungen  Klage,  or  Lament  for  the  Nibe- 
lungs,  a  production  much  inferior  to  the 
Nibelungen  Lied.  In  spite  of  the  uncouth 
veraification  of  this  last,  it  exercises  a  strong 
fascination  upon  the  reader,  owing  to  the  gran< 
deur  of  its  conception,  ita  strong  characteriza- 
tion, and  tragic  intensity. 


Aaron.  Hebrew,  a  mountain,  a  loft. 
AI>el,'J/is6re«',  vanity. 
Abraham,  Hebrew,  tho  father  <>f 
many. 

Absalom,  Hebrew,  the  father  of 
peace. 

Adam.  Hebrew,  red  earth. 
Adolphus,  Saxon,  happiness  and 
help. 

Adrian,  Latin,  one  who  help*. 
. vi. in.  Celtic,  harmony ;  or  Slavonic, 

a  bound. 
Albert,  Saxon,  all  bright. 
Alexander,  Greek,  a  helper  of  men. 
Alfred,  Union,  all  peace. 
AJonzo,  form  of  Alphonso,  q.  r. 
AJphonso,  German,  ready  or  willing. 
Ambrose,  Greek,  immortal. 
Amog,  HebrcAP,  a  burden. 
Andrew,  Greek,  courageous. 
Anthony,  Latin,  flourishing. 
Archibald,  German,  a  bold  observer. 
Arnold,  German,  a  maintainor  of 


Arthur,  British,  a  strong  man. 

Baldwin,  German,  a  bold  winner. 
Itardulph,  German,  a  famous  hel|>er. 
Barnaby,  Hebren;  a  prophet's  bou. 
Bartholomew,  Hebrew,  the  son  of 

him  who  made  tho  waters  to 

rise. 

Beaumont,  French,  a  pretty  mount. 
Bede,  Sown,  prayer. 

,  the  son  of  a  right 


THE  MEANING  OP  CHRISTIAN 

CHRISTIAN  NAMES  OF  MEN. 

Rennet,  Latin,  blessed. 
Bernard,  German,  bear's  heart. 
Bertram,  tlrrman,  fair,  illustrious. 
Itertrand,  German,  bright  raven. 
Konlfare,  Latin,  a  welldoer. 
Brian,  French,  having  a  thundering 
voice. 

Cadwallader,  British,  valiant  in  war. 
Ca-sar,  Latin,  adorned  with  hair. 
Caleb,  Hebrew,  a  dog. 
Cecil.  Latin,  dim-eiehted. 
Charles,  German,  noble  spirited. 
Christopher,  Greek,  bearing  Christ. 
Clement,  Latin,  mild  tempered. 
Conrad,  German,  ablo  counsel. 
Constantlne,  /••'■...  resolute. 
Cornelius,  Latin,  meaning  uncer- 
tain. 

Crispin,  Latin,  having  curlpd  locks. 
Cuthbert,  .Saxon,  known  famously. 
Dan.  Hebrew,  judgment. 
Daniel,  Hebreie,  God  is  judge. 
David,  Hebrew,  well-beloved. 
Denis,  Greek,  belonging  to  the  god 
of  wine. 


Douglas,  Gaelic,  dark  gray. 
Duncan,  Saxon,  brown  chief. 
Dunstan.  Saxon,  most  high. 
Edgar,  Saxon,  happy  honor. 
Edmund,  .Saxon,  nappy  peace. 
Edward,  Saxon,  happy  keeper. 
Edwin,  Saxon,  happy  conqueror. 
Egbert,  Saxon,  ever  bright. 
Elijah ,  Hebrew,  God  the  Lord. 
Elisha,  Heorew,  Uio  salvation  of 

.  rwwi  with  us 


Enoch.  Hetrrexr.  dedicated. 
Kphraim,  Hetrrew,  fruitful. 
Erasmus,  Greek,  lovely,  worthy  to 

be  loved. 
Ernest,  Greek,  earnest,  serious. 
Esau,  Heiirfw,  hairy. 
Eugene,  Greek,  nobly  descended. 
Eustace,  Greek,  standing  firm. 
Evan  or  Ivan,  British,  the  same  aa 

John. 

Everard,  German,  well  reported. 
Exekiel,  Hebrew,  the  strongth  of 

God. 

Felix,  Latin,  happy. 
Ferdinand,  German,  pure  peace. 
Fergus,  Saxon,  manly  strength. 
Franc  is,  German,  free. 
Frederic,  German,  rich  peace. 
Gabriel,  Hebrew,  the  strength  of 
God. 

Geoffrey,  German,  joyful. 
George,  Greek,  a  husbandman. 
Gerard,  Saxon,  strong  with  a  spear. 
Gideon,  Hebrew,*  breaker. 
Gilbert.  Saxon,  bright  a.«  gold. 
Qlles,  Oreek,  a  little  goat. 
Godard,  German,  a  godly  disposi- 
tion. 

Godfrey,  German,  God's  peace. 
Godwin,  German,  victorious  in  God. 
Griffith.  British,  having  great  faith. 
Guy,  French,  a  leader. 
IIaiitiili.il.  Panic,  a  gracious  lord. 
Harold,  Saxon,  a  champion. 
Hector,  Greek,  a  stout  defender. 
Henry,  German,  a  rich  lord. 

a  bright  lord. 
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Hezeklah,  Hebrew,  cleaving  to  the 
Lord. 

Horace,  Latin,  meaning  uncertain. 
Horatio,  Italian,  worthy  to  be  be- 
held. 

Howell,  Itritish,  sound  or  whole. 
Hubert.  German,  a  bright  color. 
Hugh,  butch,  high,  lofty. 
Humphrey,     German,  domestic 

peace. 
Ignatius,  Latin,  fiery. 
Ingram  Herman,  of  angelic  purity. 
Isaac,  Hebrew,  laughter. 
Jabez,  Helrrew,  one  who  causes  pain. 
Jacob,  Hebrew,  a  sup  planter. 
James  or  Jacques,  beguiling. 
Joab,  Hebrew,  fatherhood. 
Job,  Hebrew,  sorrowing. 
Joel,  Hebrew,  acquiescing. 
John, Hebrew,  the  grace  of  the  Lord. 
Jonali,  Hebrexr,  a  dove. 
Jonathan,  Hebrew,  the  gift  of  the 

Lord. 

Josoelln,  German,  Just. 
Joseph,  Hebrexr,  addition. 
Joshna,  Helirric,  a  Savior. 
Josiah  or  Joeias,  Hebrew,  the  Ore  of 

the  Lord. 
Julius,  Latin,  soft  hair. 
I -i  iu!i cm,  Saxon,  a  fair  lamb. 
Lancelot,  Spanish,  a  little  lance. 
I-aurenoe,    Latin,   crowned  with 

laurels. 

Lazarus,  Hetrrrtc,  destitute  of  help. 
Leonard,  fJertnan,  like  a  lion. 
Leopold,  German,  defending  the 


Lewis  or  I  / 


I  or  I  on  Is,  French,  the  defender 
of  the  people. 
Lionel,  Ltd  in,  a  little  lion. 
Llewellin,  in-irixA.  like  a  lion. 
Llewellyn,  CeJtie,  ligbti 
Lucius.  Latin,  shining. 
Luke,  Greek, 


ne, 


Ada,  German,  name  as  Edith, 
Adela, 

Adelaide,  German,  same  a*  Adeline, 

Adeline,  German,  a  princess. 
Agatha,  Greek,  good. 
Agnes,  German,  chaste. 
Alelhea,  Greek  .the  truth. 
Althea,  Greek,  Bunting, 
Alice,  Alicia,  German, 


nuiw,  Latin,  benignant. 
Amabel,  £orirulovable. 
Amy,  Amelia,  French,  a  beloved. 
Angelina,  Greek,  lovclv,  angelic. 
Anna,  or  Anne,  Hebrew,  gracious. 
Arabella,  Latin,  a  fair  altar. 
Aureola,  Lot  in,  like  gold. 
Aurora,  Latin,  morning  brightness. 
Barbara,  Latin,  foreign  or  strange. 
Beatrice,  Latin,  making  happy. 
Bella,  Italian,  beautiful. 
Benedicts,  Latin,  blessed. 
Bernlce,  Greek,  bringing  victory. 
Bertha,  Greek,  bright  or  famous. 
Bessie,  short  form  of  Elizabeth,  q.  v. 
Blanche,  French,  fair. 
Bona,  Latin,  good. 
Bridcet,  Irish,  shining  bright. 
Camilla,  Latin,  attendant  at  a  sacri- 
fice. 

Carlotta,  Italian,  same  as  Charlotte, 
o.  v. 

Caroline,  feminine  of  Carolus,  the 
Latin  of  Charles,  noble  spirited. 

Cassandra,  Greek,  a  reformer  of 
men. 

Catherine,  Greek,  pure  or  clean. 
Cecilia,  Latin,  from  Cecil. 
Cecily,  a  corruption  of  Cecilia,  q.  v. 
Charity,  Greek,  love,  bounty. 


Manfred,  German,  great 
Mark,  Latin,  a  hammer. 
Martin,  Latin,  martial. 
Matthew,  Helrrew,  a  gift  or  present. 
Maurice,  Latin,  s  prong  of  a  Moor. 
Meredith,  JirltUh,  the  roaring  of  the 
sea. 

Michael,  Hebrew,  Who  Is  like  Cod  ? 
Morgan,  British,  a  mariner. 
Moses,  Ifebrexr,  drawn  out. 
Nathaniel,  Hebrew,  the  gift  of  God. 
Neal,  French,  somewhat  black. 
Nicholas,  Greek,  victorious  over  the 
people. 

Noel,  French,  belonging  to  one's 
nativity. 

Norman,  French,  one  born  in  Nor- 
mandy.' 

Obadlah, 'Hebretr,  the  servant  of  the 

Lord, 

Oliver,  Latin,  an  olive. 
Orlando,  Italian,  counsel  for  the 
land. 

Orson,  Latin,  a  bear. 

Osmund,  Saxon,  hou.se peace. 

Oswald.  Saxon,  ruler  of  a  house. 

Owen,  British,  well  descended. 

Patrick,  Latin,  a  nobleman. 

Paul.  Latin,  small,  little. 

Paullnus,  Latin,  little  Paul. 

I'erclval,  French,  a  place  In  France. 

Percy,  English,  adaptation  of 
"pierce  eye." 

Peregrine,  Latin,  outlandish. 

Peter,  Greek,  a  rock  or  stone. 

Philip,  G'ree*.  a  lover  of  horses. 

Phlneas,  Hebrew,  of  bold  coun- 
tenance. 

Ralph,  contracted  from  Randolph, or 
Randal,  or  Ranulph,  Saxon, 
pure  help. 

Raymond,  German,  quiet  peace. 

Reuben.  Helrrew,  the  son  of  vision. 

Reynold,  t terman,  a  lover  of  purity, 
ird,  Saxon,  powerful. 


CHRISTIAN  NAMES  OK  WOMEN. 

Charlotte,  French,  all  noble. 
<  'hloe,  Greek,  a  greeu  herb. 
Christiana,  Greek,    belonging  to 
Christ. 

Clara,  Latin,  clear  or  bright. 
Clarissa,  Latin,  clear  or  bright. 
Constance,  Latin,  constant. 
Dagmnr,  German,  joy  of  the  Danes. 
Deborah,  Hebrew,  a  bee. 
Diana,  Greek,  Jupiter's  daughter. 
Dorcas,  Greek,  a  wild  rose. 
Dorothea  or  Dorothy,  Greek,  the 

gift  of  God. 
Edith,  Saxon,  happiness. 
Eleanor.  Saxon,  all  fruitful. 
Eliza,  Elisabeth,  Hebretr.lut,  oath  of 

God. 

Ellen,  another  form  o/Helen.  q.  V. 
Kinily.corrtijrfed/rom  Amelia. 
Emma,  German,  a  nurse. 
Ksther,  Hesther,  Hebrew,  secret. 
Kudola,  Greek,  prospering  in  the 
way. 

Endora, Greek,  good  gift. 
Eudosla,  Greek,  good  gift  or  well 
given. 

Eugenia,  French,  well-born. 
Eunice,  Greek,  fair  victory. 
Eva,  or  Eve.  Hebrew,  causing  life. 
Fanny,  diminutive  of  Frances,  q.  v. 
Fenclla.  Greek,  bright  to  ' 
Flora,  Latin,  flowers. 
Florence,  Latii 
Ing. 

Frances.  German,  free. 
Gertrude,  German,  all  truth. 
Grace,  Latin,  favor. 
Hagar,  Hebretr,  a  stranger. 
Hadasaah,  Hebrew,  form  of 
q.  v. 

Hannah,  Hebretr.  gracious. 


Roderick,  German,  rich  In  1 
Roger,  German,  strong  counsel. 
Roland  or  Rowland,  German,  < 

sel  for  the  land. 
Rollo,  form  of  Roland,  q.  v. 
Ruf us,  Latin,  reddish. 
Samson,  Helrrew,  a  little  son. 
Samuel,  Hcbreir,  heard  by  God. 
Saul,  Hebrew,  desired. 
Sebastian,  Greek,  to  be  reverenced. 
Seth,  Hebrew,  appointed. 
Silas,  Latin,  sylvan  or  living  In  the 

woods. 
Simeon,  Hebrew,  hearing. 
Simon,  Hebrew,  obedient. 
Solomon,  Hebrew,  peaceable. 
Stephen,  Greek,  a  crown  or  garland 
Swithtn,  Saxon,  very  high. 
Theobald,  Saxon,  bold   over  the 

people. 

Theodore,  Greek,  the  gift  of  God. 
Theodoslns,  Greek,  given  of  God. 
Theophllus,  Greek,  a  lover  of  God. 
Thomas,  Hebrew,  a  twin. 
Timothv,  Greek,  a  fearer  of  God. 
Titus,  Greek,  meaning  uncertain. 
Toby,  or  Tobias,  Hebrew,  the  good- 
ness of  the  Lord. 
Valentine,  Latin,  powerful. 
Victor,  Latin,  conqueror. 
Vincent.  Latin,  conquering. 
Vivian,  Latin,  living. 
Walter,  German,  a  conqueror. 
Walwln,  German,  a  conqueror. 
Wilfred,  Saxon,  bold  and  peaceful. 
William,  German,  defending  many. 
Zaccheus,  Suriac,  innocent. 
Zachary,  Hebrew,  remembering  the 

Lota. 

7achariah,  Hebrew,  remembered  of 
the  Lord. 

Zebedce,  St/riae,  having  an  inheri- 
tance. 

Zedckiah,  Hebrew,  the  justice  of 
the  Lord. 


Harriet,  German,  head  of  the  house. 
Helen,  or  Helena,  Greek,  alluring. 
Henrietta,  fern,  and  dim.  of  Henry, 


HcphzUwh,  Hebrew,  my  delight  Is  In 
her. 

Hilda,  German,  warrior  maiden, 
llonora,  Latin,  honorable. 
Huldah,  Hebretr,  a  weasel. 
Isabella,  Spanish,  fair  Eliza. 
Jane,  or  Jeanne,  fern,  of  John,  q.  r. 
Janet,  Jeanette,  little  Jane. 
Jemima,  Helrrew,  a  dove. 
Joan,  Hebrew,fem.  of  John,  q.  r. 
Joanna,  or  Johanna,  form  of  Joan, 

q.  v. 
Jovce,  French,] 
Judith,  Hebrew,  . 
Julia,  Juliana,  feminine  of  Julius, 

Katneri'ne,  form  of  Catherine,  q.  v 
Ketnruh,  Hebrew,  incense. 
Keziah,  Hebretr,  cassia. 
Laura.  Latin,  a  laurel. 
Ijtvinia,  Latin,  of  Latlum. 
I^etitia.  Latin,  joy  or  gladnens. 
Lilian,  Li lv,  7,af  in,  a  lily. 
Lois,  Greek,  better. 
Louisa,  German,  fern,  of  Louis,  q.  r 
Lucretla,  Latin,  a  chaste  Roman 
lady. 

Lncv,  Latin, feminine  of  Lucius. 

Lydla,  Greek,  d  escended  from  Lud. 

Mattel.  Latin,  lovely  or  lovable. 

Madeline,  form  of  Magdalen,  a.  v. 

Magdalen,  Sf/raic,  magnificent. 

Margaret,  Greek,  a  jtearl. 

Maria,  Marie,  forms  of  Mary,  q.  *. 

Martha,  Hebrew,  bitterness. 

Mary,  Hebrew,  bitter. 

Matilda,  Oerman,  a  lady  of  honor 
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Hud,  (torman,  dim.  form  of  Ma- 
tilda, g.  v. 

May,  i  month  of  May.ort/im.  o/ 
Marv,  q.  v. 

M^rey,  f.ii'jlish,  compassion. 

Mildred,  Saxon,  shaking  mild. 

Minnie,  dim.  of  Margaret,  q.  v. 

Naotul,  Ihl.rt  ••;  alluring. 

Nest,  British,  the  tame  at  Agnes. 
Nicola,  Greek,  fern  inine  uf  Nicholas. 
Olive,  Uliria,  Latin,  an  olive. 
Olympia,  Greek,  heavenly. 
Ophelia,  Greek,  a  serpent. 
Pamell,  or  Petronllla,  little  Peter. 
Patience,  Latin,  bearing  patiently. 
Paulina,  Latin,  feminine  of  l'auliniin. 
Penelope,  Greek,  a  weaver. 
Persls,  Greek,  destroying. 
Philadelphia,  Greek,  brotherly  love. 

of  Philip. 


PbOtbe,  Greek,  the  light  of  life. 
Phvllis.  Greek,  a  green  hough. 
Poflv,  variation  of  Molly,  dim.  of 

Mary,  g.  v. 
Priscilla,  Latin,  somewhat  old. 
Prudence,  Latin,  discretion. 
Psyche,  Greek,  the  soul. 
Rachel,  llrhrrw,  a  lamb. 
Rebecca.  Hebrew,  fat  or 
Rhoda,  Greek,  a  rose. 
Rosa,  or  Rose.  Latin,  a  rose. 
Rosalie,  or  Rosaline,  Latin,  little 

Roso. 

Rosalind,  Latin,  beautiful  as  a  rose. 
Rosabella,  Italian,  a  fair  rose. 
Rosamond,  Saxon,  Rose  of  peace. 
Rnxana,  /'ertian,  dawn  of  day. 
Ruth,  Hebrew,  trembling,  or  beauty. 
Sabina,  Latin,  sprang  from  the  8a- 


3alome,  _ 
Sapphire,  Ur 
stone. 

Sarah,  Hebrew,  a  princess. 
Selina,  Greek,  the  moon. 
Sitiylla,  Gr»rk,  the  counsel  of  God. 
Sophia,  Greek,  wisdom. 
Sophronia,  Greek,  of  a  sound  mind 
Susan,  Susanna,  Hebrew,  a  lllv. 
Tatdtha,  Syriae,  a  roe. 
Temperance,  Latin,  m  deration. 
Theodosla,  Greek,   iven  *'y  God. 
Tryphena,  Grr  k,  delicate. 
Tryphosa,  Greek,  tl  licious. 
Victoria,  Latin,  victory. 
Vida,  F.r»e,f  ,-nlnine  /David. 
I  ntii  la.  Latin,  a  she  bear 
Walhtirga,  Saxon,  gracious. 
Winifred,  Saxon,  winning  peace. 
bj»,  Greek,  life  from  Jupiter. 


MISUSE  OP  WORDS. 

A  and  An.  A  Is  used  before  all  words  beginning  with 
consonants  except  those  beginning  with  silent  II,  or 
when  the  word  beginning  with  H  I*  accented  on  some 
other  syllable  than  the  first.  An  la  to  be  used  before  all 
vowel  sounds,  silent  II,  and  when  the  words  beginning 
with  H  are  accented  on  some  other  syllable  than  the 
first. 

Ability  (for  capacity),  rapacity  Is  the  power  of  re- 
ceiving and  retaining  knowledge  with  facility.  Ability 
is  the  power  of  applying  knowledge  to  practical  pur- 
poses. 

Abortive  (for  unsuccessful).  A  plan  may  be  abortive, 
but  an  act  cannot. 

Acceptance  (for  acceptation).  "  No  word  Is  more 
vague  in  its  general  acceptance,"  should  be  "  In  its 
acceptation." 

Accident  (for  wound).  "  Witch  hazel  cures  acci- 
dents." 

Accredit  (for  credit).  Few,  except  very  bad  writers, 
emplov  it  as  a  robust  substitute  lor  credit  or  believe. 

Administer  (for  deal).  "Th«  blows  were  adminis- 
tered (dealt]  bv  Policeman  Johnson." 

Admire  (for  desire).  It  Is  an  error  to  follow  this 
verb  with  an  infinitive,  as  "  I  admire  to  see  a  man  con- 
sistent." Doubly  wrong,  therefore,  is  the  expression, 
••  I  should  admire  to  go  with  you." 

Aggravate  (for   irritate,  worry,  annoy).  "There 
would  lie  no  danger  In  aggravating  Violet  by 
presslon  of  pity."  Better  ,rirritatln|  "' 


ex- 


aggravating  V: 
rdtv."  Better  '^irritating." 
Agriculturalist   (for  agriculturist).    The  first  i* 


contraction  of  I  am  not 


never  correct. 

Ain't.  1 
Is  I'm  not. 

Allow  (for  sav,  assert,  express  opinion).  We  may 
allow  or  admit  that  which  we  have  disputed,  but  of 
which  we  have  been  convinced ;  or  we  may  allow  certain 
premises  as  tho  basis  of  argument;  but  we  assert,  not 
allow,  our  own  opinions.  ... 

Allude  (f«r  sav  or  mention).  Allude  (from  lutlo,  lu- 
dire,  to  plav)  means  to  indicate  jocosely,  to  hint  at 
playfully:  ana  so  to  hint  at  in  a  slight,  passing  manner. 
Allusion  is  the  bvplay  of  language. 

Alone  (for  only).  Alono  means  quite  by  one's  self," 
and  to  always  an  adjective,  dilTerlng  herein  from  only, 
which  is  both  an  adverb  and  an  adjective.  In  some 
cases  the  words  may  be  used  Indifferently,  but  as  a  ru It- 
there  is  a  marked  distinction  between  alone  and  only, 
as  ••  I  did  it  alone,"  quite  bv  ntvself :  *•  an  only  daugh- 
ter ; "  "  they  differ  on  one  point  only." 

Alternately  (for  by  turns).  This  word  should  be 
used  only  in  shaking  of  two  objects  or  classes  of  ob- 
jects. Whately  rightly  defines  alternative  as  a  choice 
between  two  objects. 

Amateur  (for  novice).  A  professional  actor  who  is 
new  ana  unskilled  in  his  art  is  a  novice,  and  not  an  ama- 
teur. An  amateur  may  be  an  artist  of  great  experience 
and  extraordinary  skin. 

Among  (for  between,  when  speaking  of  two',.  Ooiild 
savs  It  should  not  be  written  amongst,  but  Worcester 
and  Webster  give  both  forms. 

And.  The  commonest  case  in  which  it  U  violated  is 
where  and  Introduces  a  relative  clause,  no  relative  hav- 
ing occurred  before,  as  "  I  have  a  book  printed  at 
Antwerp,  and  which  was  once  possessed  by 


to  the  class  of 


Smith."  And  for  to  is  a  frequent  misuse.  "Try  to  do 
It,"  uot"  try  and  doit." 

Any  m  ay»  (for  anyway).  This  Is  a 

Anywheres  tfor  anywhere}, 
words  frequently  misused. 

Apprehend  (for  comprehend).  Apprehend  denotes 
the  laying  hold  of  a  thing  mentallv,  so  as  to  understand 
it  clearly,  at  least  in  part.  Comprehend  denotes  the 
embracing  or  understanding  it  in  all  its  compass 
extent.  We  may  apprehend  many  truths  which  w 
uot  comprehend. 

As  (for  that).  "  I  don't  know  as  [that]  I  can  go." 

Assurar.ee  (for  fire  insurance).  Webster  and  Woi 
ter  agree  that  this  word  is  limited  to  life  insurance. 

At  ;for  by).  "  I  bought  it  at  auctiou  "  is  correct  Eng- 
lish, but "  It  is  to  be  sold  at  auctiou  "  is  American  only. 

At  all.  A  needless  expletive,  as  "  1  did  not  like  the 
play  at  all." 

Avocation  (for  vocation).  Vocation  is  one's  pursuit, 
employment,  business;  avocaMon  refers  to  incident il 
or  pleasure  pursuits. 

Acoustics  takes  a  singular  verb.  Names  of  sciences, 
such  as  mathematics,  economics,  jiolltics,  physics,  gym- 
nastics, etc..  are  now  regarded  as  singular  in  number. 

Awful  (for  very  or  for  ugly).  "  The  crowd  present 
was  awfully  boisterous." 

Had.  "  1  feel  bad."  not  "I  feel  badlv." 

Balance  (for  rest,  remainder).  Balance  refers  to  the 
ledger  account,  and  does  not  properly  convey  the  same 
meaning  as  remainder. 

Banquet  (for  dinner,  supper).  A  banquet  is  a  public, 
sumptuous  feast. 

I'.cau,  a  word  used  by  the  uneducated  instead  of 
escort. 

Been  to  (ror  been).  •'  Where  have  von  been  to  ?  " 

Between  (for  among  .  Between  is  onlv  for  two— bv 
and  twain.  Carefully  avoid  such  expressions  as  -  Be- 
tween  every  stitch." 

Blame  It  on  (for  accuse).  A  common  vulgarism. 

Bountiful  (for  plentiful).  Bountiful  applies  to 
sons,  not  to  things,  and  has  no  reference  to  quantity. 

Bourn  (for  place,  instead  of  boundary).  Frequently 
misused. 

Bravery  (for  courage).  Bravery  Is  Inborn,  instinc- 
tive. Courage  is  the  product  of  reason,  calculation. 
Men  who  are  simply  brave  are  cureless,  while  the  cour- 
ageous man  is  always  cautious. 

Bring  (for  fetch).  Bring  expresses  motion  toward, 
not  away.  A  boy  is  pm|ierly  told  to  take  bis  hooks  to 
school  and  to  bring  them  home.  A  gardener  may  say  to 
his  hel|i«r,  "Go  and  bring  me  yonder  rake,"  but  be 
might  better  sav,  •'  Fetch  me  yonder  rake." 

Bound  !  for  determined1!.  •«  He  Is  bound  to 

Bursted  (for  burst).  "The 
cold  weather." 

But  (for  that  or  if).  "I  have  no  doubt  but  he  will 
come  tonight." 

But  that  (for  that).   »  I  should  not  wonder  bui 
was  the  case>' 

By  (for  upon).  "  By  [upon!  returning  it  to  this 
the  finder  will  be  rewarded. 

Calculate  (for  expect).  "  I  calculate  [expect]  to  go 
to-morrow. 

Can  (for  may).  The  boy  says,  "Can  I  go  down 
street  t*  when  he  means  "  May  I  ?"   It  U  a 

not  of 


.  go  West." 
during  the 
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jOtgMem  (Tor  needing). 


Not 


by  good 


Casket  (for  ooffln).  A  newspaper  writer  facetiously 
Intimated  that  a  man  In  a  casket  la  not  quite  so  dead  om 
a  man  in  a  coffin. 

Citizen  (for  person).  A  citizen  Is  a  person  who  has 
certain  pollti"al  rights.  To  say  "Several  citizens  car- 
ried  the  victims  or tho  accident  into  a  shop,"  would  he 
M  absurd  as  to  say,  "  several  church  meiu»K;rs." 

Come  (for  go).  "  I  am  coming  to  pay  you  a  visit." 
Coming  is  right. 

Commence  to  (for  begin).  Omit  to. 
write.  W  o  commence  writing. 

Compulsion  (for  obligation).  The  former  is  a  phys- 
ical, the  latter  a  moral,  necessity. 

Confeea  to  (for  confer).  "  1  confess  to  a  little  curios- 
ity on  this  subject."  The  natural  rejoinder  was,  "  Well, 
did  the  little  curiosity  absolve  you  ?  " 

i  (for  construct).  Writers 


We  begin  to 


CoD«nium»lfl  (for  perf  orm).  ,'« The  marriage  was  con- 
summated [performed]  at  Pari*,  last  April." 

<  om i em pi i bio  (for  contemptuous).  "To  a  gentle- 
man who,  at  the  clone  of  a  fierce  dispute  with  Ponton, 
exclaimed,  'My  opinion  of  you  is  most  coratemptlble, 
sir,'  be  retorted,  ♦  I  never  knew  an  opinion  of  yours  that 
was  not  contemptible.' " 

Continual  (for  continuous).  A  continuous  action  Is 
one  whicb  is  uninterrupted ;  continual  is  that  which  is 
constantly  renewed  ana  recurring,  though  It  may  be  In- 
terrupted as  frequently  as  it  is  renewed. 

Continue  on  Is  often  erroneously  used  for  continue. 

Corporeal,  frequently  misused  for  corporal,  espe- 
cially of  punishment. 

Cortege  (for  procession).  A  cortege  Is  a  procession, 
but  every  procession  Is  not  a  cortege. 

Credible  (for  credulous).  "  He  Is  very  credible  [credu- 
lous]." 

Creditable  (for  credible).  I  am  creditably  [credi- 
bly] informed/' 

Dead  and  bnrled,  dead  and  gone,  and  similar  expres- 
sions aro  to  be  deprecated.  Those  who  have  died  nave 
usually  been  bnrled,  and  they  are  also  gone. 

Dearest.  "A  gentleman  once  began  a  letter  to  his 
bride,  thus  :  'My  dearest  Maria.'  ^The  wife  replied: 
•My  dear  John,  I  beg  that  you  will  mend  either  your 
morals  or  your  grammar.  You  call  me  your  "dearest 
Maria";  am  I  then  to  understand  that  you  have  other 
Marias?*" 

Deduction  (for  Induction).  Induction  is  the  mental 
process  by  which  we  ascend  to  the  delivery  of  special 
truths;  deduction  Is  the  process  by  which  the  law  gov- 
erning particulars  Is  derived  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
law  governing  the  class  to  which  particulars  belong. 

Demoralised  (for  scared).  "The  horse,  In  addition 
to  losing  all  the  hair  on  his  tail,  became  considerably 
demoralized." 

Departure.  To  take  one's  departure  is  a  corruption 
or  the  accurate  form,  "  to  take  one's  leave." 

ni tree  with,  in  opinion;  differ  from,  in  appear- 
ance. 

Die  with  (for  die  of).  A  man  dies  of  smallpox,  not 
with  smallpox. 

Dock  (for  wharf  or  pier).  A  dock  is  an  open  place 
irithout  a  roof,  Into  which  anything  Is  received,  and 
where  it  is  inclosed  for  safety.  The  shipping  around  a 
city  lies  at  wharfs  and  piers,  but  goes  into  docks. 

Done  should  be  used  only  with  has,  bad,  or  have; 
frequently  misnsed  for  did. 

Don't  (for  doesn't).  Don't  Is  the  contraction  for  do 
not;  doesn't  tho  contraction  for  does  not. 

Doubt  but  (for  doubt).  "  1  have  no  doubt  but  that  it 
is  so." 

.  Kaeh  and  every  (often  followed  by  a  plnral  verb). 
"  When  I  consider  how  each  of  these  professions  are  [is] 
crowded." 

Emblem  (for  motto,  sentiment).  The  figure  is  the 
emblem;  not  the  accompanying  motto. 

Enthuse  (for  inspirit).  This  word  Is  not  sanctioned 
by  good  usage. 

Epithet  (as  necessarily  decrying).  Is  usually  and 
erroneously  applied  to  derogative  adjectives. 

Equally  as  well  (for  equally  well).  "Ho  plays 
equally  as  well  [equally  wclll." 

Every-  once  In  a  while  is  an  absurd  and  meaningless 
expression. 

Every  (for  entire  or  all).   "  Rendered  them  every 
assistance,"  Is  absurdly  wrong.  Every  Is  separated,  and 
I  be  applied  only  to  a  whole  composed  of  many  indl- 


Execnto  does  not  mean  to  put  to  death.  The  law  is 

executed  when  the  criminal  is  hanged  or  Imprisoned. 

Expect  (for  suppose).  Expect  refers  only  to  that 
which  la  to  come, and  which,  therefore,  is  looked  for, 
We  cannot  expect  backward. 
Female  (for  woman).  A  vulgar  misuse  of  English. 
From  out(for  from).  •'  From  out  tho  castle. 
Farther,  farther.  Farther  properly  signifies  dis- 
tance, lurtner  degree  or  quantity.   "  As  he  walked  far- 
ther he  saw  they  were  further  along  with  the  work." 

Future  (for  subsequent).  "  Her  future  life  was  vir- 
tuous and  fortunate. 
First  two.  Often  written  and  spoken,  two  first. 
Gent  and  pants.  "  I-et  these  words  go  together,  like 
the  things  they  signify.  The  one  always  wears  the 


other." 

Gentleman,  lady  (for  man,  woman).  The  most  im- 
portant rule  to  observe  is  that  where  adjectives  are 
used  the  nouns  must  bo  man,  woman  —  not  a  polite 
gentleman,  or  a  lovely  lady ;  but  a  polite  man,  a  lovely 
woman. 

Girl  (for  danghtef).  A  father,  nn  being  requested  by 
a  rich  and  vulgar  fellow  for  permission  to  marry  "one 
of  his  girls,"  gave  this  rather  crushing  reply  :  "  Cer- 
tainly. Which  one  would  you  prefer  —  the  waitress  or 
the  cook  ?" 

Graduated  (for  was  graduated).  Students  do  not 
graduate,  but  are  graduated.  "  I  graduated  [w 
uated]  In  1*T6." 

Great,  big.  Frequently  used  for  large. 

Gums  (for  overshoes).  "Emily  is 
her  gums  upon  the  mat.'* 

Get  signifies  possession  obtained  by  exertion..  "  He 
has  [not  nas  got]  red  hair." 

Had  ought  (for  ought).  "  You  had  ought  to  have 
been  with  me." 

Haven't  no.  Omit  no.  Do  not  use  two  words  mean- 
ing no  in  the  samo  sentence. 

Healthy,  healthful,  wholesome.  Healthy  refers 
to  living  things.  "  Hie  man  Is  healthy."  "  The  food  is 
wholesome."  "  The  surroundings  are  wholesome." 

Is  (for  are).  "Their  general  scope  and  tendency  Is  [are] 
not  remembered  at  all." 

It  la  I  (not  me).  It  is  ho  (not  him).  It  Is  she  (not 
her). 

Jewelry  (for  particular  Jewels).  Its  use  In  the  latter 
sense  Is  always  to  lie  preferred.  Think  of  Cornelia 
pointing  to  the  Gracchi,  "  These  are  my  jewelry." 

Kids  (.for  kid  gloves).  Colloquial  ana  should  not  be 

used. 

East  (for  latest).  "  I  have  received  your  latest  [not 
last]  letter." 

Lay  (for  He).  Remember  that  lay  expresses  transitive 
action,  and  He  means  rest.  Wo  lay  the  book  on  the  table 
and  the  book  lies  where  we  have  placed  It. 

J  .earn  (for  teach).  I  .earn  means  to  acquire  knowl- 
edge ;  teach,  to  impart  it.  This  use  of  learn  is  found  in 
rcsiKJCtable  writers,  but  is  now  deemed  improper,  as 
well  as  inelegant. 

i  .cuvo  (without  an  object).  "Anna Louise  Carey  will 
leave  the  stage,"  announces  an  exchange.  "  Thanks, 
Annie:  we  were  afraid  you  would  take  the  stage  with 
you.  So  kind  to  leave  it,"  rejoins  the  critic. 

I^ave(for  let).  "  Leave  [let]  me  be." 

Let's  (for  let).  *'  Well,  farmer,  let's  you  and  I  go  by 
ourselves." 

Liable.  Frequently  misused  for  likely. 

Lit  <  for  lighted).  Much  censured  as  an  Americanism. 

Look  (followed  by  an  adverb).  "  Miss  Marlowe  looked 
charmingly."  Just  as  correct  to  say  "  Miss  Marlowe 
looked  gladly,  or  madly,  or  sadly, or  delichtedly." 

Loan  (for  lend).  The  former  word  is  a  noun,  the 
verbal  form  of  wh.ch  is  to  lend. 

Mutual  (for  common).  It  should  always  convey  a 
sens*'  of  reciprocity. 

Nice  is  now  applied  to  a  sermon,  to  a  jam-tart,  to  a 
young  man,  In  short,  to  everything.  The  word  should 
be  used  wltn  extreme  caution. 

Nor  (for  than,  after  comparative).  "  Better  nor  fifty 
bushel. 

Notion  (for  Inclination).  "1  have  a  notion  to  go." 
Of  course  incorrect. 

None  tsetymnloglrally  singular.  "  Xone  but  the  brave 
deserv  es  the  fair,"  wrote  Dryden. 

Off  of  (for  off).  "A  yard  off  of  the  cloth." 

Over  his  signature  (for  under  his  signature).  A  let- 
ter is  Issued  under  or  by  the  authority  of  the  writer's 
signature. 

Particle  (for  at  all).  As  "  not  a  particle,"  for  "  not 
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:  two  weeks.  Better,  the 
Patron  (for  customer)  Is  wronj 
Pile  (for  amount).  "  He  owed 
Party  (for  person).  Avoid  It. 
Posted  (for  informed).  A  colloquialism  la  the  United 
states.  Must  be  used  with  caution. 
Previous  (for  previously).  "  Previous  to  my  going." 
Prolific  (for  frequent).  "  It  was  a  prolific  [frequent] 
source  of  annoyance." 

Promise  (for  assure).  "  I  promise  [assure]  you  1  was 
astonished.'' 

Proof  (for  evidence).   Proof  Is  the  result  of  evidence. 

Quite  la  not  to  be  used  for  nearly.  Quite  means 
«i««liv,  completely,  or  thoroughly. 

Halae  (for  bring  up,  educate).  A  peculiarity  of  the 
Boutbern  states.  f  „ 

K eckon  0OC  MO jeeture ,V  conclude), 
vulgar. 

Restive  (for  restless).  Restive 
unwilling  to  move,  balky. 

Remember  (for  recollect).  We 
effort.   Recollect  with  somo  exertion. 

Retire  (for  to  go  to  bedl.  A  vulgar  but  unfortu- 
nately very  common  euphemism. 

Reverend  (for  the  reverend).  The  article  is  abso- 
lutely required. 

Right  (for  obligation).  "The  cars  have  as  good  a 
right  to  be  stopped  as  the  carriages." 

Rise  up  (for  rise).  "  He  rose  up  and  left  the  room." 

Sabbath  (for  Sunday).  Sunday  is  the  name  of  the 
day,  while  Sabbath  is  the  name  of  an  Institution. 

Shall  and  Will.  Shall,  in  ao  affirmative  sentence, 
In  the  first  person,  and  vill  in  the  second  and  third  per- 
son*, merely  announce  future  action.  Thus, "  I  shall  go 
to  town  to-morrow."  "I  shall  wait  for  better  weather." 
"WesAaWbeglad  to  see  you."  "  I  shall  soon  be  twenty." 
"  We  shall  set  out  earl  v,  and  shalltrv  toarrlve  by  noon." 
"  You  will  be  pleased."  "  You  will  soon  bo  twenty." 
"  You  will  find  him  honest."  "Ho  vill  go  w  ith  us." 

Shall,  in  an  affirmative  sentence,  in  the  second  and 
third  person,  announces  the  speaker's  intention  to  con- 
trol. Thus,  «  You  shall  hear  me  out."  •'  You  shall  go, 
sic  k  or  well."  "  He  «A<iM  he  my  heir."  "  They  shall  go, 
whether  thev  want  to  go  or  not." 

Will,  in  tho  first  person,  expresses  a  promise,  an- 
nounces the  at>eaker's  intention  to  control,  proclaim*  a 
determination.  Thus,  "I  vill  [I  promise  toi  assist  you." 
"  I  vill  [I  am  determined  to]  have  my  right  *  "  We  vill 
[we  promise  to]  come  to  you  in  the  morning." 

Shall,  in  an  interrogative  sentence,  In  The  first  and 
third  person,  consults  the  will  or  judgment  of  another; 
In  the  second  person,  it  inquires  concerning  the  inten- 
tion orfutureaction  of  another.  Thus, "  Shall  I  go  with 
you?"  "When  shall  we  see  you  again?"  "When 
shall  I  receive  it  ?  "  "  When  shall  Igctwell  ?"  "When 
shall  we  get  there?"  "Shall  he  come  with  us?" 
'•shall  you  demand  indemnity?"  "Shall  you  go  to 
townto-mcrrow?"   "  What  shall  you  doabout  It?" 

Will,  in  an  Interrogative  sentence.  In  tho  second  per- 
son, asks  concerning  the  wish,  and,  in  the  third  person, 
concerning  the  purpose  or  future  action  of  others. 
Thus,  "  Will  vou  have  an  apple  ?"  "  Will  you  go  with 
me  to  my  uncle's?"  "Will  he  be  of  the  party?" 
"  WW  they  be  willing  to  receive  us  ?  "  "  When  will  he 
be  here  ? 

Will  cannot  be  used  interrogatively  In  the  first  person 
singular  or  plural.  We  cannot  say,  "Will  I  go?"  "Will 
I  help  you  ?  "  "  Will  I  be  late  ?"  "  Will  wo  get  there  In 
time?"  "Will  we  see  you  again  soon?" 

Official  courtesy,  in  order  to  avoid  the  semblance  of 
compulsion,  conveys  its  commands  in  the  you  vill  form 
instead  of  the  strictly  grammatical  you  shall  form.  It 
says,  for  example,  "  Ton  will  proceed  to  Key  West, 
where  you  will  find  further  instructions  awaiting  you." 

A  clever  writer  on  the  use  of  shall  and  vill  says  that 
whatever  concerns  one's  beliefs,  hopes,  fears,  likes,  or 
dislikes,  cannot  be  expressed  in  conjunction  with  7  will. 
Are  there  no  exceptions  to  this  rule  ?  If  I  say,  "  I 
think  I  shall  go  to  Philadelphia  to-morrow,"  I  convey 
the  impression  that  my  going  depends  upon  circum- 
stances beyond  my  control ;  but  If  I  say,  "  I  think  I  vill 
go  to  Philadelphia  to-morrow,"  I  convey  the  impression 
that  my  going  depends  upon  circumstances  within  my 
wntrol  —  that  my  going  or  not  depends  on  mere  Incli- 
We  certainly  must  say, "  I  fear  that  1  shall  lose 


K;"  "I  hope  that  I  shall  be  wen;"  -I  believe  that  I 
shall  have  the  ague ;  *'  "I  hope  that  I  shall  not  be  left 
alone  j"  "I  fear  that  we  shall  have  bad  weather ; "  "I 
shall  dislike  the  country;"  "  I  shall  like  the  perform- 
ance."  The  writer  referred  to,  asks, "  How  can  one  say, 
•  I  vill  have  the  headache  ? ' "  I  answer,  very  easily,  as 
every  young  woman  knows.  Let  us  see  :  "  Mary,  you 
know  you  promised  John  to  drive  out  with  him  to- 
morrow; how  shall  yoa  get  out  of  It?"  "Oh,  I  will 
have  the  headache!"  We  request  thatpeople  ir<«  do 
thus  or  so,  and  not  that  they  shall.  Thus,  "  It  is  re- 
quested that  no  one  vill  leave  the  room." 

Shall  Is  rarely  ,lf  ever,  used  for  »  ill;  it  Is  vill  that  is 
used  for  shall.  Expressions  like  the  following  are  com- 
mon :  "  Where  vill  you  be  next  week  ?  "  "  I  vill  be  at 
home."  "  We  vill  have  dinner  at  six  o'clock."  "  How 
trill  you  go  about  It?"  "When  will  you  begin?" 
"  When  will  you  set  out?"  "  What  vill  yon  do  with 
it?"  In  all  such  expressions,  when  It  is  a  question  of 
mere  future  action  on  the  part  of  the  person  speaking 
or  spoken  to,  the  auxiliary  must  be  shall  and  not  will. 

Should  and  wovld  follow  the  regimen  of  Khali  and 
vill.  Wovld  is  often  used  for  shmdd ;  should  rarely  for 
would.  Correct  speakers  say,  "  I  shovld  go  to  town  to- 
morrow If  I  had  a  horse."  "  I  shmdd  not;  I  should  wait 
for  better  weather."  "  We  shovld  be  glad  to  see  you." 
"  We  should  have  started  earlier,  If  the  weather  had 
been  clear."  "  I  should  like  to  go  to  town,  and  wovld 
go  If  I  could."  "  I  would  assist  you  if  1  could."  "  I 
should  have  been  ill  If  I  had  gone."  "  I  would  I  were 
home  again!"  "I  should  go  fishing  to-day  If  I  were 
home."  "  I  should  so  like  to  go  to  Europe  1  '*  "  I  should 
prefer  to  see  it  first."  "I  shmdd  be  delighted."  "  I 
should  be  glad  to  have  vou  sup  with  me.  "  I  knew 
that  I  shmdd  be  111."  "I  feared  that  I  shmdd  lose  it." 
"  I  hoped  that  I  should  see  him."  "  I  thought  that  I 
should  have  the  ague."  "  I  hoped  that  I  should  not  tie 
left  alone."  "  I  was  afraid  that  we  shotdd  have  bad 
weather."  "  I  knew  I  shmdd  dislike  the  country."  "  I 
should  not  like  to  do  It,  and  will  not  [determination] 
unless  compelled." 

Shut  to  i  for  shut).     Shut  the  door  to." 

Komewhere*(  for  somewhere).  "The far 
out  somewhere*." 

Npnrrowgruss,  a  corruption  ofj 

Spoonsful  (for  sp< 
fnls]  at  bedtime." 

Mopping  (for  Btaying).  "At  what  hotel  are  you  stop- 
Such  (for  so).  "Such  an  extravagant  young  man," 
for  "  So  extravagant  a  young  man." 

Than  (for  when).  "The  admiral  was  hardly  In  the 
channel  than  [whe*  be  was  driven  to  sea  by  the  storm." 

Think  for  (for  think).  "  You  will  find  that  he  knows 
more  than  vou  think  for." 

Those  sort  of  things.     I  never  approved  of  I 
[that]  sort  of  things." 

Those  who  (for  they  that).  That  and  tho 
monstratlve  adjectives,  refer  backward,  and 
therefore  well  suited  for  forward  reference. 

To  (for  at).  "  When  I  was  to  [at]  home." 

Try  and  (for  try  to).  "  I  will  trj 
morrow." 

Unique  (for  beautiful).  A  thing  Is  nnlque  when  it  la 
the  only  one  of  Its  kind,  whether  Ft  is  good  < 
or  beautiful. 

Vengeance  (for  revenge).  Vengeance  so 
lie  ascribed  save  to  Ood  or  to  men  acting  as  the  execu- 
tors of  his  righteous  doom. 

Vulgar  (for  immodest).  The  word  vulgarity  was  for- 
merly thought  to  mean  Indecent;  now  It  simply  means 
bad  manners.  Vulgar  people  are  low,  mean,  coarse, 
pletKdan,  no  matter  where  the  wheel  of  fortune  has  placed 
them. 

Warn't  (for  wasn't).  Heard  only  as  a  vulgarism. 

Was  (for  Is,  of  general  truths).  •'  Truth  is  eternal." 
In  the  expression  of  general  and  necessary  truths  the 
present  tense  Is  to  be  preferred  to  tho  past  tense. 

Waya  (for  way).  "  lie  was  a  long  ways  [way]  behind." 

Whnt  (for  that).  "  I  don't  know  but  what  [that]  I  shall 

Which  (for  that}.  "! 
eui|w»ror  conld  desire." 
Widow  woman  (for  widow).  Uselessly  redundant. 
You  was  (for  you  were).  You  takes  the  plural  form 


try  and  [to]  come  to- 
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DICTIONARY  OF  AUTHORS. 

ABBREVIATIONS:  A  tn.,  American  :  Br.,  British;  Dan.,  Danish;  Eng.,  English; 
fl.,  flourished ;  Fr.,  French;  Ger.,  German;  Gr.,  Greek;  Ir.,  Irish;  It.,  Italian;  Nor.,  Nor- 
wegian; Port.,  Portuguese  ;  Prus.,  Prussian  ;  Rom.,  Roman;  Russ.,  Russian  ;  Scot.,  Scottish  ; 
Sp.,  Spanish;  Sw.,  Swedish. 

The  numbers  after  each  name  indicate  the  years  of  birth  and  death. 

Where  the  pronunciation  is  obvious,  and  follows  regular  English  rules,  no  photietic  spell- 
ing is  given,  but  in  cases  where  doubt  as  to  place  of  accent  might  arise,  the  accented  syllable 
is  marked.  Where  the  pronunciation  departs  from  regular  English  rules,  as  in  many  foreign 
names,  the  correct  pronunciation  is  approximated  by  phonetic  spelling,  in  parenthesis,  follow- 
ing the  name.  In  some  instances,  diacritical  marks  in  accordance  with  the  system  used  in 
Webster's  Dictionary  are  employed  to  indicate  the  pronunciation  more  correctly. 


Abbott,  Jncob,  1803-79.  Am.  A  prolific  Juvenile  writer 
who  published  more  than  200  volume* ;  anionic  which 
■re  "The  Rollo  Book*,"  the  "Rainbow,"  and  Lucky 
Series."  and  a  aerie*  of  histories  of  America.  He  wrote 
In  collaboration  with  his  brother.  John  8.  0.  Abbott,  a 
scries  of  Juvenile  histories.  Hi*  style  is  fa-Hunt  inn  for 
the  young  and  hi*  book*  are  still  popular. 

Abbott.  John  M.,l->  77.  Am.  historical  and  peda- 
gogical writer,  author  of  numerous  popular  work*,  all 
readable  but  of  little  critical  value.  Among  hi*  most 
noted  books  are  "  The  French  Revolution,"  'The  His- 
tory of  Napoleon  Bonaparte."  "  Napoleon  at  St.  He- 
lena." and    The  History  of  the  Civil  War  in  America." 

About  (ft-txn/),  Kdmond,  182H-*A.  Fr.  novelist  and 
Journalist,  a  brilliant,  witty,  but  uneven  writer,  elected 
to  the  French  Academy  in  lx»5.  HI*  most  popular  sto- 
ries are.  "The  Kin*  of  the  Mountain*."  " The  Han  with 
a  Broken  Ear."  and  "The  Notary's  Nose." 

Ade,  George,  1866-  .  .  Am.  Journalist  and  author; 
born  in  Indiana,  educated  at  Purdue  University,  entered 
upon  journalism  in  Chicago;  first  attracted  notice  by 
his  "  Stories  of  the  Striata  and  Town."  from  which  he 
constructed  "Artie."  His  next  books  were  "  Fink  Marsh," 
in  dialect,  and  "  Fables  in  Slang."  Author  of  the  librettos 
for  "The  Sultan  of  Sulu."  and  "Peggy  from  Paris,"  and 
of  the  rural  comedy  "The  County  Chairman." 

Addison,  «JoM»ph,  1672-1719.  Eng.  poet  and  essayist  : 
one  of  the  great  masters  of  English  prone,  unexcelled  in 
natural  dignity  and  propriety  of  style.  His  poems  "  The 
Letter."  and  The  Campaign."  and  also  his  "Tragedy 
of  Cato,"  were  exceedingly  popular  during  hi*  lifetime, 
out  nii  most  original  and  permanent  production  is  the 
series  of  sketches  in  the  Spectator,  especially  the  por- 
trayal of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  delightful  character  creation*  in  English  literature. 

.T'.l f  r ic  (dj'rri*). The  Grammarian,  about  9fr>  1021.  Old 
English  writer,  beat  known  by  hi*  '  Homilies,"  written 
in  pure  and  vigorous  English.  He  was  given  the  title. 
Grammarian,  on  account  of  his  Latin  Grammar  and 

Colloquium,"  written  In  English  for  the  use  of  the  boys 
of  England. 

jEschylna  (tSki-lus),  625-456  B.C..  Gr.  poet.  With 
Sophocles  and  Euripides,  whom  he  immediately  pre- 
ceded, considered  the  greatest  of  Athenian  tragic  poet*; 
wrote  a  great  number  of  plays  of  which  seven  tragedies 
now  remain ;  of  these  the  greatest  is  "  Agamemnon." 
which  rivals  Sophocles'  "  King  CEdipus  "  for  first  place 
among  all  Greek  tragedies. 

Agullera  Kak-at-lai/ra).  Ventura  Ruis,  1X20-81.  Sp. 
lyric  poet,  called  the  Spanish  Bcranger.  Among  his 
moat  important  works  are  the  collections  of  poems  en- 
titled "  Elegias,"  "  Armonla*  y  Cautares,"  "  La  Arcadia 
Modcrna,"  and  "  legend a  do  Noche  Buena." 

AJnsworth,  William  Harrison,  l -jr.  S2.  Eng.  nove- 
list. His  first  novel  was  "  Sir  John  Cheverton."  pub- 
lished 1828.  soon  followed  by  "  Rookwood,"  "  Crichton," 
and  "Jack  Sheppard."  He  then  devoted  himself  to  mag- 
azine writing  for  a  time.  Among  his  later  works  arc 
"  Lancaster  witches."  "The  Star  Chamber."  "The 
Spanish  Match."  and  "  Merrie  England."  His  works, 
which  were  very  popular  In  England,  are  characterized 
by  vividness  of  scene  and  directness  of  action.  English 
scenery  and  the  historical  element  being  made  promi- 
nent. 

Alrd,  ThoniM,  1802-76.  Scot.  poet.  Educated  at 
University  of  Edinburgh.  His  best  known  poem  is  the 
"  Devil's  Dream."  While  highly  commended  by  Carlylc 
and  other  critics,  his  works,  though  of  undoubted  merit, 
have  failed  to  win  much  popular  praise. 


A ken-iii.'.  M  .rk.  1721-70.  Eng.  author;  forerunner 
of  the  romantic  poets.  At  age  of  twenty-three  wrote  the 
didactic  poem  '  Pleasures  of  the  imagination,"  which 
gave  him  much  celebrity,  but  his  later  poetry  did  not 
add  to  his  reputation.  Was  educated  in  medicine,  but 
an  unsuccessful  practitioner,  though  his  medical  trea- 
tises won  for  him  distinction  as  a  scholar. 

AkMtkofl*  tflk-tah'knf),  Ivmi  Mcrreyevieli,  1823-86. 
Russian  w  rlter  and  Journalist.  Panslavist  leader  and  best 
known  poet  of  the  cause. 

Alnninnul  (nh-lti  maii'nt).  LoIkI.  H95-15.V5.    It  •)  t. 

born  in  Florence,  but.  like  Dante,  spent  many  years  in 
exile.  Conspired  against  Giulio  De  Medici,  later  Pope 
Clement,  w  as  detected,  and  fled  to  France.  His  works 
comprise  didactic  poems,  imitations  of  Virgil  and  the 
Iliad,  translations,  and  vigorous  satires. 

Alareon  jr  Mt-ndor.fi  (ah-lar-kon'  e  mrn  dt/lha).  Don 
Juan  Ruia  de.  V<m  1639.  Sp.  dramatist,  born  iu  Mex- 
ico. Among  his  roauy  drama*,  the  most  important  are 
"  Walls  have  Ears,"  and  "The  Weavers  of  Segovia." 
Ti.knor  says:  "  Heisto  be  ranked  with  the  very  best 
Spanish  dramatist*  during  the  best  period  of  the  national 
theater.' 

Alrreu*  C2O-.VN0  B.C.  Gr.  lyric  poet,  con- 

temporary of  Sappho.  Wrote  many  odeB,  hymns,  and 
songs,  of  which  only  fragments  remain  ;  invented  the 
s'.uu/a  called  Alcaic,  which  was  later  successfully  Imi- 
tated and  established  in  the  Latin  language  by  Horace 

Airman  uitfman),  Gr.  poet;  founder  of  Doric  lyric 
poetry  and  forerunner  of  the  bucolic  poets,  flourished 
about  670  B.  C. 

Aleott,  Anion  Branson,  1799-1888.  Am.  educational 
reformer  and  philosopher  of  the  Transcendental  School. 
Established  a  school  at  Boston,  1828.  which  he  taught 
according  to  his  then  novel  methods,  but  soon  discon- 
tinued on  account  of  vehement  opposition.  He  then 
lectured  to  spread  his  views,  winning  much  attention. 
Failing  in  an  attempt  to  found  a  community  at  Harvard, 
Mass..  he  went  to  Boston  and  soon  to  Concord,  living 
the  life  of  a  peripatetic  philosopher.  He  published 
"Orphic  Sayings"  in  the  thai,  the  Transcendental  or- 
gan ;  also  a  number  of  books,  among  which  are  "  Con- 
cord Days."  "Table  Talk,"  and  an  essay  on  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson. 

Alcott,  Louisa  May,  1832-88.  Am.  novelist  and  Juve- 
nile writer,  daughter  of  A.  Bronson  Alcott :  began  as  a 
teacher,  was  a  volunteer  army  nurse  during  the  Civil 
War;  first  attracted  notice  by  "Little  Women."  1869, 
her  best  and  most  popular  production.  The  more  note- 
worthy of  her  numerous  Juvenile  stories  arc  "An  Old 
Fashioned  Girl,"  "  Little  Men,"  and  "  Jo's  Boys." 

Alden.Mra.  Isabella  McDonald,  1841-  ....  Am. 
author  who  writes  under  the  pen-name  "  Pansy,"  author 
of  much  fiction,  including  the  widely  known  "  Pansy 
Books."  a  juvenile  series  of  over  sixty  volumes. 

Aldrieh,  Thomas  BaUey,  1K36-  ....  Am.  poet 
and  novelist,  sometimes  styled  the  "American  Herrick," 
on  account  of  his  graceful  verse.  Editor  of  Atlantic 
M-nihlu.  1881-90.  succeeding  W.  D.  Howell*.  His  pub- 
lished verse  lucludcs,  "The  Bells,"  "Cloth  of  Gold," 
"Flower  and  Thorn,"  "  Pampinea,"  "Wyndham  Tow- 
ers." His  best  known  novels  are  "  Marjorie  Daw."  and 
"The  8tory  of  a  Bad  Boy,"  but  his  prose,  like  his  verse, 
while  finished,  lacks  constructive  power. 

Alflerl  (atiJ'/V-nt/rrl  Vlttorlo.  Count,  1749-1803.  The 
most  important  Italian  dramatic  poet.  Hi*  greatest 
works  are  his  tragedies,  "Virginia."  "Agamenone," 
"Oreste."  "Tlmoleonc."  " Maria Stuarda,  "and  "Saul." 
his  masterpiece,  all  classic  in  form  and  lofty  in  sentiment 
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His  supreme  aim  was  to  unite  "  artistic  truth  with  moral  j 
truth,  beauty  with  morality." 

Alllbone,  Samuel  Austin,  1816-89.  Am.  author:  most 
important  works  are  his  "  Critical  Dictionary  of  English 
Literature."  Poetical  Quotations,"  ami  "  Prose  Quota- 
tions." 

Altnelda-Garrett  (al-mat/f-ila-gakr-rftr).  Viscount 
d'.  1799-1854.  Author  and  statesman,  the  greatest  Portu- 
guese poet  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Ills  most  note- 
worthy poems  are  the  epic  Camoeus."  the  lyric  epic. 
"Dona  Branca,"  and  bis  last  poem  "Fallen  Leaves." 
which  is  unexcelled  in  emotional  power  in  the  Portuguese 
literature. 

Alm<|Ulat  ialm'tu-itt),  Karl  J.  I...  1793-1866.  Versa- 
tile Swedish  writer  but  of  unstable  character  :  first  made 
famous  by  romances  in  his  "  Hook  of  the  Thorn  Rose." 
He  w  rote  many  lyrics,  dramas,  and  novels,  as  well  as 
many  books  on  history,  religion,  and  ethics,  often  con- 
tradictory in  teaching.  He  is  unexcelled  in  power  of 
language,  and  his  dramas  show  great  trade  force. 

AnarreOn  (a-nafrr-on) .  561-176  H.  C.  lir.  poet,  one  of 
the  most  highly  esteemed  lyricists  of  Greece  :  was  ex- 
ceedingly popular  and  great  public  honors  were  paid  to 
him  after  his  death.  Of  his  many  books  of  flowing  verse 
only  two  complete  poems  remain. 

Andersen  (ahn  der-trn),  Huns  Christian,  1806-75. 
Celebrated  Danish  w  riter,  the  "  Children's  Poet."  His 
parents  were  poor  and  he  had  but  little  education.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  he  went  to  Copenhagen,  worked 
hard  and  produced  little,  but  at  the  cud  often  years 
was  able  to  publish  his  first  book.  In  1S35  he  began  the 
first  of  the  "  Fairy  Tales  "  which  were  to  bring  him 
world-wide  fame.  He  wrote  many  novels,  travels,  and 
some  poetry  without  much  success ;  but  in  1840,  hi  his 
"  Picture  Hooks  without  Pictures,"  he  revealed  his  genius 
for  interpreting  child  nature  and  many  books  of  stories 
followed,  most  of  which  have  been  translated  into  many 
languages  and  are  the  delight  of  children  throughout 
the  world. 

Anderson,  Rasmus  Bjorn,  1846-  ....  Am. 
scholar  and  author.  Educated  at  Luther  College  and 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Professor  of  Scandinavian  . 
Languages  in  University  of  Wisconsin  1875-83.  U.  8. 
Minister  to  Denmark  1885-89.  Among  his  books  are  "The 
Scandinavian  Languages."  "Vikinr: Tales  of  the  North," 
and  translations  of  the  works  of  Brnndcs  and  Bjoroaon. 

Anna  Comne/na,  1083-114S?  Author  of  a  valuable 
work  on  Byzantine  history.  Daughter  of  the  Emperor 
Alexis  I,  edicated  at  Constantinople:  conspired  against 
the  BUCce:^ion  of  her  brother  to  the  throne;  was  im- 
prisoned in  r.  convent,  w  here  she  wrote  her  history,  the 
'  Alexlad,"  a  work  of  great  merit. 

Annunalo  <  ''--„),  flabrlelle  d',  1864-  .  .  .  .  I 

Most  widely  known  contemporary  Italian  writer.  He 
published  his  first  book  of  verse  at  fifteen:  other  promising 
volumes  followed  almost  yearly  ;  his  Hrst  novel  appeared 
in  1889,  followed  by  several  powerful  stories  which 
added  greatly  to  his  fame:  among  these  ere:  "The 
Triumph  of  Death."  "  The  Virgins  of  the  Rocks."  and  ; 
"The  Flame  of  Life."  He  has  recently  turned  to  the 
drama,  producing  plays  modeled  on  classic  Greek 
tragedy,  the  most  popular  ones.  "La  Gioeonda  "  and 
"  Franeesca  da  Klmtni." 

Autimachaa  (an-tim'a-kui).  Greek  poet  and  critic, 
contemporary  of  Plato. 

\  ]  ■  1 1 1  -  i  ua  (np-ti -irt'wtn),  Lucius.  Roman  satirist  of  the 
second  century,  whose  reputation  survives  in  his  "Meta- 
morphoses, or  The  tiolden  Ass,"  a  satire  on  the  vices  of 
the  age. 

Ar'buthnot,  John  1667-1735.  Scot,  author  and  physi- 
cian, friend  of  Pope  ami  Swift.  His  fame  was  estab- 
lished by  his  "History  of  John  Pull."  and  "Martinus 
Scrihlems."  The  former  is  a  satire  on  politics,  the  latter 
ridicules  pedantry  in  all  its  forms. 

Archllochu*  (er-kil'o -kui>.  71-T -676  B.C.  First  of  the 
Greek  lyric  poets.  A  native  of  the  Island  of  Paros. 
Ranked  with  Homer  among  the  ancients.  Is  considered 
the  inventor  of  the  poetry  of  the  passions.  Bitter  satire 
characterized  hU  poems,  of  which  only  mere  fragments 
remain. 

Argyll  (nr-n'il').  George  John  Douglas  Campbell, 

eighth  Duke  of,  1823-1900.  Eng.  author  and  statesman, 
member  of  Gladstone's  Cabinet.  Best  known  as  a 
writer  by  his  masterly  defense  of  theism  entitled  "The 
Reign  of  Law."  All  his  works  show  great  ability,  among 
which  are  "Primeval  Man,  '  "  Antiquities  of  Iona," 
"  Organic  Evolution,"  and  a  volume  of  poems,  "  The 
Burden  of  Belief." 

Arlosto  (ar-ya*7*").  Ludovleo,  1474-1533.  Famous 
Italian  poet,  author  of  one  of  the  w  orld's  greatest  epic 


poems,  "Orlando  Furioso."  based  on  the  old  chiv- 
alric  romances. 

Aristophanes  (ar-M-forVn*»0. 450-885  B.C.  Gr.  comic 
poet.  Author  of  many  comedies  in  verse,  among  them : 
'"The  Knights."  "The  Clouds."  "The  Wasps,"  "The 
Birds."  "  The  Frogs."  He  was  first  among  the  brilliant 
comedy  writers  of  his  time,  and  in  wit,  humor,  inven- 
tion, and  skill  in  using  language  has  never  been  sur- 
passed. 

Arnold, Sir  Kdwln,  1832-  ....  English  author. edu- 
cated at  Oxford.  His  most  remarkable  work  la  'The 
Light  of  Asia."  a  poetic  exposition  .of  Buddhism.  He 
has  also  published  "  Peurls  of  the  Faith."  "The  Light  of 
the  World,"  "The  Tenth  Muse."  "East  and  West."  and 
"The  Voyage  of  Ithobal."  lie  has  popularized  the 
philosophy  of  India.  He  excels  In  paraphrase  and 
translation  but  lacks  the  originality  of  the  great  poet*. 

Arnold,  Matthew.  1S22  s*.  Eng.  poet,  essayist,  and 
critic,  son  of  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold  of  Rugby.  While  the 
volume  of  his  verse  Is  not  large,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
he  will  yet  be  ranked  next  to  Tennyson  and  Browning 
among  Victorian  poets.  His  "Essays  In  Criticism" 
establish  his  place  among  great  critics.  Ilia  style  is 
admirable  and  his  thought  of  a  high  order. 

Ashjurnsen  ta«-fc»/rrn'»Mi),  Peter  Christen,  1812  85. 
Nor.  author  and  zoologist.  Celebrated  for  his  writings 
in  folk  lore,  published  in  his  " Norwegian  Folk  Tales" 
and  "  Norwegian  Fairy  Tales  and  Folk  legends." 

Aachani  •  ,.'>..■„,),  Roger,  1515-68.  English  writer  and 
classical  scholar,  educated  at  Cambridge.  In  1545.  in 
defense  of  the  sport  of  archery,  he  wrote  "Toxophllus." 
which  ranks  among  the  classics  of  pure  English. 

Auhlgne(u  btn -ym'). Theodore  Agrrippa  d'.  1550-1630 
Fr.  historian  and  militant  poet.  A  classical  scholar. 
Huguenot  aoldier.  and  one  of  the  striking  figures  of  the 
Reformation.  His  "  Universal  History  "  and  other  his 
torical  works  are  very  valuable  but  extremely  satirical 
His  greatest  work  Is  the  group  of  poems  called  "The 
Tragedies  "  in  which  are  unsurpassed  descriptions  of 
the  horrors  of  religious  warfare. 

Auerbach  iouJrr-lmk) ,  Berthold,  1812-82.  Ger.  novel- 
ist, of  Jewish  parentage  ;  a  founder  of  the  German 
tendency  novel  of  the  present  day ;  author  of  some 
forty  volumes  of  fiction,  much  overweighted  with  phi- 
losophy. His  reputation  was  established  by  his  romance. 
"<  »n  the  Heights."  He  excels  in  description  but  Is  weak 
in  construction  of  plot. 

Angler (,»-.•  AeV  > . Kmlle.  1820-89.  Fr. dramatist. author 
of  a  large  numlter  of  successful  plays.  He  is  vigorous 
In  style,  possesses  great  moral  earnestness.  Is  a  sincere 
student  of  nature,  and  will  probably  rank  as  the  greatest 
Fr  nch  dramatist  of  bis  century. 

Aureliua  (atr-rrrt'inis  i.  Marcus,  121-180.  Roman  era 
peror  and  noted  Stole  philosopher.  Author  of  a  moral 
work  entitled  "Meditations,"  which  is  considered  the 
finest  product  of  Stoic  philosophy. 

Austen,  Jane,  1775  1817.  Eng.  novelist.  Her  novels 
truthfully  portray  the  everyday  life  of  the  middle  class 
in  her  time,  and  show  fine  discrimination  of  character. 
"Sense  and  Sensibility,"  "Pride  and  Prejudice." 
"  Emma."  and  "  Mansfield  Park"  were  published  1811- 
16;  "Northanger  Abbey"  and  "Persuasion  "  appeared 
after  her  death. 

Austin,  Alfred,  1835-  ....  Eng.  poet,  author  of 
many  volumes  of  verse,  among  which  are  "  The  Sea- 
sous."  "  Savonarola."  Songs  of  England."  "  A  Tale  of 
True  Love."  Although  lacking  the  imagination  of  the 
greater  poets,  he  has  written  graceful  verse.  Was  made 
Poct-I.aurcntc  of  England.  1896. 

Ay toun  (a'twm).  William  K„  1843-65.  Scot.  poet.  Es- 
tablished his  reputation  by  his  "  I,ays  of  the  Scottish 
Cavalier."  Following  this  were :"  Fermilian."  "Both- 
well,"  and  "  Scottish  Ballads  ":  his  longer  works  are  In 
the  measure  and  manner  of  Walter  Scott.  His  poems 
are  marked  by  simplicity  and  rapidity  of  movement, 
while  his  prose  tales  contain  a  strong  vein  of  humor 
which  made  them  widely  popular. 

ii  heller.  IrvlnK.lK.vi  .  An  American  novelist, 
born  in  Pierpont.  N.  V. ;  was  graduated  at  8t.  Lawrence 
University  in  1HS2;  became  a  reporter  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Timrt.  Wrote  "  D  ri  and  I  "  and  "  Eben  Holdeu  ' 
His  novels  are  notable  for  originality,  and  for  fresh  and 
faseiualiug  pen  pictures  of  American  life. 

Huron,  Francis,  156] -1626.  Viscount  St.  Albans.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  whom  any  age  can  boast ; 
a  reformer  of  philosophy,  by  founding  it  on  the  observa- 
tion of  nature,  after  it  had  consisted,  for  many  centuries, 
of  scholastic  subtleties  and  barren  dialectics.  Born  in 
London,  his  father  being  Sir  Nicholaa  Bacon,  lord 
keeper  of  the  great  seal.  He  contracted  an  advauta- 
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the  Will,"  and 


gcous  marriage ;  was  made  solicitor-general  and  then 
attorney-general :  in  1617  become  lord  keeper  of  ihe 
seals :  in  1618  was  made  lord  huh  chancellor  and 
ereoted  Baron  of  Verulum.  and  In  1621.  Viscount  St. 
Albans-  He  might  have  lived  In  splendor,  without  de- 
grading bis  character  by  those  act*  which  stained  his 
reputation.  He  was  accused  before  the  House  of  Lords 
of  having  received  money  for  grants  of  offices  and 

ftrivileges  under  the  seal  of  Mate  He  was  unable  to 
ustify  himself,  and.  desiring  to  avoid  the  mortification 
of  B  trial,  confessed  his  crimes  and  threw  himself  on  the 
mercy  of  the  peers,  beseeching  them  to  limit  his  punish- 
ment to  the  loss  of  the  high  office  which  he  had  dis- 
honored. The  lords  sentenced  him  to  puy  a  fine  of  £10- 
000,  aud  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  during  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  king.  He  w  as  also  declared  forever  incapable 
of  place  or  employment,  and  forbidden  to  sit  in  Parlia- 
ment or  to  appear  within  the  verge  of  the  court.  He 
survived  his  fall  only  a  few  years.  Efforts  have  been 
made  to  prove  bim  the  rcnl  author  of  the  works  of  (Shake- 
speare, and  the  controversy  still  goes  on. 

Bngchot,  Walter,  1X-26-1X77.  An  English  writer  on 
political  economy  and  government. 

Bat  11,  A  1. mi. ni«  r.  1*18-1x77.  Horn  In  Aberdeen,  pro- 
fessor of  logic,  and  twice  Lord  Hector  In  the  university, 
where  he  was  much  esteemed  by  and  exercised  a  great 
Influence  over  his  pupils ;  his  chief  works  :  "  The  Senst 
and  the  Intellect."  '  The  Emotions  and 
"  Menial  and  Moral  Science." 

Bal-tnc,  Honor*  tie.  1799-1X50.  Native  of  Tours, 
France;  one  of  the  most  brilliant  as  well  as  prolific 
novel  writers  of  modern  times  ;  his  productions  are  re- 
markable for  their  sense  of  reality  ;  they  show  power  of 
observation,  warmth,  and  fertility  of  Imagination,  and 
subtle  and  profound  delineation  of  human  passion,  his 
design  In  producing  them  l>cing  to  make  thera  form  part 
of  one  great  work,  the  '"  Human  Comedy,"  the  whole 
being  a  minute  dissection  of  the  different  classes  of  so- 
ciety. 

Bancroft.  Georgre.  1X00-1*91.  An  American  states- 
man, diplomatist,  and  historian,  born  iu  Massachusetts  j 
his  chief  work,  "The  History  of  the  United  States," 
uisucd  finally  in  six  volumes. 

Bnrhauld.  Anna  Ijetltla  (»<v  Ailn<\  1743  1X25.  A 
popular  and  accomplished  English  authoress  ;  wrote 
'  Hymns  in  Prose  for  Children."  "  Evenings  at  Home," 
in  which  she  was  assisted  by  a  brother. 

Barlinui.  Klrhnrd  Harris.  17K8-1M6.  His  literary 
name, Thomas  Ingoldsby:  born  at  Canterbury:  minor 
canon  of  St.  Paul's:  friend  of  Sidney  Smith:  author  of 
"  Ingoldsby  Legend-."  published  originally  as  a  series  of 
papers  in  limttry*  Miartllany. 

Bnrrie.  James  Matthew,  1*60-  .  .  A  Scotch  writer 
with  a  rich  vein  of  humor  and  pathos:  began  his  lit- 
erary career  as  a  contributor  to  journals:  produced, 
among  other  works.  "  Auld  I.icht  Idylls. "  "  A  W  indow  in 
Thrums,"  and  "Margaret  Ogilvle."  deemed  by  some 
likely  to  prove  the  most  enduring  work  he  has  yet 
written. 

Baudelaire.  Charles  {koiie  -far**!.  1*21-1*67.  French 
poet  of  the  decadent  school,  born  in  Paris :  distinguished 
among  his  contemporaries  for  his  morbid  pessimism 
ond  his  Influence  on  others  of  his  class  ;  w  as  a  w  riter  of 
prose  as  well  as  verse. 

Brattle,  James,  1735-1*03.  A  .Scottish  poet  anil  mis- 
cellaneous writer.  He  is  remembered  for  his  poem, 
"The  Minstrel."  and  in  1770  his  celebruted  "  Kssny  on 
Truth."  for  which  the  University  of  Oxford  conferred 
on  him  the  degree  of  LL.D. :  and  George  III.  honored 
him.  when  on  a  visit  to  London,  with  a  private  confer- 
ence and  a  pension. 

Beaumont.  Francis,  15X5- 1615.  Knglish  dramatic 
poet,  contemporary  of  Shakespeare:  bred  for  the  bar. 
but  devoted  to  literature  :  was  a  friend  of  Ben  Jonson  : 
In  conjunction  with  his  friend  Fletcher,  the  composer  of 
a  number  of  ploys,  about  the  separate  authorship  of 
which  there  hos  been  much  discussion. 

Iledc  or  Beda, 672"-735.  Surnauied  "The  Venerable," 
an  English  monk  and  ecclesiastical  hiMorian  :  spent  his 
life  devoted  to  o.ulet  study  and  learning  :  his  most  im 
portant  work,  the  "  Ecclesiastical  History  "  of  Kngland, 
written  In  Latin,  and  translated  by  Alfred  the  Great. 

Ik-llsmr.  Edward,  Ix'rfHxyx  An  American  writer, 
born  in  Chicopee  Kails.  Mass.  He  w  as  educated  In  Ger- 
many :  admitted  to  the  liar:  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
t'teninn  Poat  of  New*  York  In  1871  1X72:  and  on  his  return 
from  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  ls77.  he  founded  the 
Springfield  A7w».  He  is  best  know  u  by  Ids  novel  "  Look- 
r  Backward."  a  socialistic  work. 

r  (M-rwwAO').  Pierre  Jean  de.  1780-1857.  A 


celebrated  French  song-writer,  the  first  of  his  country- 
men who  in  that  department  rose  to  the  high  level  of  a 
true  lyric  poet:  his  first  struggles  with  fortune  were  a 
failure  ;  has  been  compared  to  Bums,  but  he  lacked  both 
the  lire  and  the  humor  of  the  Scottish  poet. 

Berkeley,  George,  16X5-1753.  Irish  bishop,  the  inter- 
est in  whom  centers  in  his  philosophic  teaching,  known 
as  Idealism. 

Besant,  Sir  Walter.  1X36-1901.  English  man  of  let- 
ters, eminent  chiefly  as  a  novelist  of  a  healthily  realis- 
tic type;  wrote  a  number  of  novels  jointly  with  James 
Kiee.  and  is  the  author  of  "All  SorU  and  Conditions  of 
Men."  as  well  as  short  stories. 

HJornson  (iw-j/'i  >i'i   '     lljornstjerne.  1*32-    .  . 
A  Norwegian  novelist,  poet,  aud  dramatist,  born  at 
Kyikne,  Norway.   He  published  his  first  story,  "Syn- 
nilve  Solbakkcn."  In  1X57  :  "Artie  "  and  "  A  Happy  Boy." 
established  his  reputation  as  a  novelist. 

Black,  William.  1X1 M MM.  A  Scottish  journalist  and 
novelist,  born  iu  Glasgow,  received  his  education  at 
private  schools.  In  1X71  he  abandoned  the  career  of 
journalism,  which  he  had  successfully  pursued  :  visited 
the  United  States  iu  1X76.  His  novels  contain  flue  de- 
scriptions of  scenery.  They  are  very  popular. 

Ill  11  Held,  Hubert.  1766  1823.  Au  English  poet,  by 
trade  a  shoemaker:  author  of  "The  Farmer's  Boy."  a 
highly  popular  production,  translated  into  Freivch  and 
Italian  :  spent  his  lust  days  in  ill-health,  struggling  with 
poverty,  which  brought  on  dejection  of  mind. 

Boccaccio  {h/ik-knMt'rh<>\,  Giovanni.  1313  1375.  Cele- 
brated Italian  novelist,  author  of  the  "  Decameron."  He 
was  the  friend  of  Petrarch,  and  was  among  the  first  to 
establish  the  study  of  Greek  literature  in  Italy. 

Bo'denstedt.  Frledi  i.  h  Martin,  11819-1892.  A  Ger- 
man poet  and  miscellaneous  w  riter. 

Bolleau.  Nicolas.  1636-1711.  A  French  poet,  born  at 
Paris. 

Boswell,  James,  1710-1795.  A  Scotch  biographer: 
the  son  of  Lord  Auehlnleck  ;  born  In  Edinburgh.  In  1791 
appeared  bis  "  Life  of  Johnson."  a  work  w  hich  he  had 
been  long  preparing,  aud  which  at  once  gave  readers  the 
same  delight  that  it  has  ever  since  Inspired.  By  this  time 
Boswell  s  health  had  greatly  suffered  from  his  too  con- 
vivial habits,  and  he  died  In  London.  May  19.  1795. 

Bouclcnult.  Dion,  1X22-1890.  A  dramatic  writer, 
author  of  popular  Irish  pieces,  as  "  The  Colleen  Bawn  " 
and  "  The  Shanghraun." 

Bowles.  William  Male,  1782-1X50.  An  English  poet, 
born  In  Northamptonshire  :  his  sonnets,  by  their  "  link- 
ing." us  Professor  Sointsbury  has  it.  "  of  nature's  aspect 
to  human  feeling."  were  much  admired  by  Coleridge, 
and  their  appearance  Is  believed  to  have  inaugurated  a 
new  era  In  Knglish  poetry  as  developed  In  the  Lake 
School. 

Boyesen.  MJalmnr  Hjorth.  1848  1X95.  An  American 
novelist,  bom  at  Frederlksvaru,  Norway.  After  com- 
pleting his  university  studies  at  Christiunia  and  I^ipsic. 
he  came  to  the  United  States  iu  1X69  and  was  editor  of  a 
Norwegian  journal  in  Chicago.  He  returned  to  Europe 
In  1*72  and  studied  Germanic  Philology  at  Lclpslc  two 
years:  then  returning  to  this  country,  was  Professor  of 
German  in  Cornell  University  for  six  years,  and  of  Ger- 
manic Languages  aud  Literature  iu  ColumblaUnlvereity 
till  his  death 

Braildon,  Mis*  (Mrs.  John  Maxwell).  1X37-  .  .  A 
popular  novelist,  born  in  Loudon  ;  authoress  of  "  Lady 
Audley's  Secret."  "Aurora  Floyd,"  and  some  50  other 
novels:  contributed  largely  to  magazines. 

Brnndcn.  Georft  1*42-  .  .  A  Danish  literary  critic 
of  Jewish  family  :  born  In  Copenhagen,  where  he  grad- 
uated ut  the  University  In  1X64.  Several  books  on  jcs- 
thetic  and  philosophic  subjects  brought  on  him  a  charge 
of  skepticism  which  was  not  removed  by  an  epoch- 
making  scries  of  lectures,  delivered  before  large  audi- 
ences. In  1883  he  returned  to  Copenhagen,  his  country- 
men having  guaranteed  him  an  income  of  4.nno  crowns, 
with  the  one  stipulation  that  he  should  deliver  public 
lectures  on  literature. 

Bremer,  KredriKii.  1X01-1X65.  A  Swedish  novelist, 
was  horn  near  Abo.  Finland :  was  brought  up  at  Arsta. 
about  20  mile-  from  Stockholm.  She  varied  her  literary 
labor  by  long  Journeys  In  Italy.  England,  the  United 
States.  Greece.  Palestine. 

Bronte,  Charlotte,  IX 16-1  WW.  Born  at  Thornton, 
Yorkshire;  removed  with  her  father,  at  the  oge  of  four, 
to  ilaworth.  a  moorland  parish  in  the  same  county. 
when1  she  lived  most  of  her  day-  :  *t>ciit  two  years  at 
Brussels  as  a  student :  on  her  return.  In  conjunction 
with  her  sisters,  prepared  and  published  a  volume  ol 
under  the  pseudonyms  respectively  of  "  Currer. 
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Ellis,  and  Acton  Boll."  which  proved  a  failure.  Nothing 
dauntcd,  she  act  to  novel  wrltiiiK  and  her  success  was 
instant ;  first  "  Jane  Eyre,"  then  "Shirley."  and  then 
"Villettc."  appeared,  and  her  fame  was  established.  In 
MM  she  married  ber  father's  curate,  Mr.  Nlcholls.  but 
her  constitution  gave  w  ay,  and  she  died. 

Drowning.  Kllanheth  Barrett,  1806-1861  A  dlstln- 
mushed  EnKllsh  poetess,  regarded  by  some  as  the  great- 
est which  England  has  ever  produced  ;  wrote  "  Sonnets 
from  the  Portuguese."  "Aurora  l>eigh."  "The  Sera- 
phim, and  Other  Poems."  Id  1»46  she  was  married  to 
Robert  Browning. 

Browning.  Robert,  1812-1889.  One  of  the  greatest 
of  the  Victorian  pocta:  horn  In  Camberwcll.  England. 
Ills  father,  who  was  a  clerk  in  a  bauk.  had  the  boy  edu- 
cated In  a  school  at  Peckham,  after  which  he  attended 
lectures  at  University  College.  At  the  age  of  twenty  be 
traveled  on  the  Continent  and  resided  for  aome  time  In 
Italy,  where  he  made  diligent  study  of  lta  medueval  his- 
tory. In  1846  he  married  Elizabeth  Barrett,  and  aettled 
with  her  in  Florence,  where  they  remained  for  nearly 
fifteen  years.  Recognition  of  his  literary  fame,  which 
came  slowly,  was  made  in  1*17,  when  he  was  elected  an 
honorary  fellow  of  Balliol.  and  an  M  A.  of  Oxford.  His 
masterpiece  la  "The  King  and  the  Book."  He  died  In 
Venice  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  between 
Cowley  and  Chaucer. 

Itrynnt,  W  IHUira  Cullen.  1791-1878.  Am.  poet  and 
journalist :  born  in  Mass.  ;  entered  Williams  College, 
read  law,  admitted  to  the  bar  In  1X15 ;  published  "  Than- 
atopsls,"  In  1K17.  It  was  probably  composed  In  Mil. 
Became  editor  of  the  New  York  Emting  Pntt  in  1KB. 

Hryce,  Jiiinrs,  1838-  .  .  An  Irish  historian,  born  in 
Belfast.  He  graduated  at  Oxford  in  ] -j  winning  a 
fellowship  in  Oriel,  and  subsequently  practiced  law  In 
London.  From  1x70  till  1893  be  was  Regius  Professor  of 
Civil  Law  In  Oxford,  and  has  had  a  distinguished  polit- 
ical career:  wrote  "The  American  Commonwealth." 

Ru  I  »  ■  r  -lo  i  ton,  Kdward.  Lord  Lytton.  lxm-1873. 
An  English  novelist,  playwright,  and  poet,  born  in 
London :  was  the  son  of  Gen.  Earle  Bulwer  aud  Elizabeth 
B.  Lytton,  heiress  of  Knebworlh.  to  whose  estates  he 
succeeded  In  IMS.  and  assumed  the  surname  of  Lytton. 
In  1866  be  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Lytton. 
Altogether  bia  works  exceed  GO  in  number,  and  fill  110 
volumes. 

Bunynn.  John,  1628-  1688.  English  author :  the  son  of  a 
tinker,  he  followed  that  vocation  and  led  for  many  years 
a  wandering  life:  served  in  the  Parliamentary  army; 
joined  the  N on-Con formlsta  in  1653.  and  In  1655  became  a 
minister:  he  wrote  "The  Life  and  Death  of  Mr.  Bad- 
man."  and  "Grace  Abounding."  masterpieces  of  realis- 
tic literature  :  was  imprisoned  for  more  than  twelve 
years,  and  during  that  time  wrote  his  "Illgriin's  Prog- 
ress." his  masterpiece. 

ltnrdette,  Robert  Jones,  1844-  .  .  An  American 
journalist  and  humorist,  born  in  Greensboro,  Pa.  He 
served  In  the  Union  army  during  the  Civil  War.  He  is 
famous  for  humorous  newspaper  skits  of  rare  variety, 
charm,  and  unrepctitlous  freshness.  He  was  licensed  as 
a  Baptist  clergyman  In  18X7. 

Burger,  Gottfried  August.  1747-1794.  A  German 
poet,  born  in  Molinerswende.  Auhalt:  died  in  Gottingen. 

Burnett,  France*  Hodgson.  1*49-  .  .  An  Anglo- 
American  novelist,  bom  in  Manchester,  Englnnd.  Her 
family  removed  to  Tennessee  in  1865.  She  early  wrote 
stories.  In  1x73  she  married  I>r.  Burnett,  and,  in  1X75. 
settled  in  Washington.  In  lx'JM  she  was  granted  a  divorce 
from  her  husband,  with  the  right  to  resume  her  maiden 
name.   Her  chief  work  is  "Little  Ixird  Fauntleroy." 

Burton,  Robert.  1577-1610.  An  English  clergyman, 
born  in  Leicestershire ;  scholar  of  Christ  Church.  Ox- 
ford :  lived  chiefly  In  Oxford,  spending  his  time  there  for 
some  BO  years  in  study:  author  of  "The  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy."  which  he  wrote  to  alleviate  his  own  depres- 
sion of  mind,  a  hook  which  is  a  perfect  mosaic  of  quota- 
tions on  many  classical  topics  familiar  and  unfamiliar, 
from  every  manner  of  source. 

Burns,  Robert,  1759-17%.  Scotland's  national  poet: 
born  In  a  clay-built  cottage  less  than  two  miles  south  of 
the  town  of  Ayr.  A  master  of  beautiful  and  pathetic 
expression  In  Scottish  dialect,  his  poems  are  most  re- 
markable for  the  justness  of  the  feelings  ex  (tressed  and 
for  their  truthfulness  aud  freshness  derived  from  Burns' 
insight  Into  life  and  nature.  "The  Cottar's  Saturday 
Night."  "To  Mary  in  Heaven."  "Highland  Mary." 
"Scott  Wha  Hae  WV  Wallace  Bled."  "The  .lolly  Beg- 
gars," "Tarn  O'  Shanter,"  are  among  hia  best  poems 
and  typical  of  his  style. 

Burrltt.  Ellhu  (the  learned  blacksmith).  1811 1879. 


Am.  scholar,  journalist,  lecturer,  and  reformer:  the  son 
of  a  shoemaker,  aud  apprenticed  to  a  blacksmith,  he 
devoted  all  of  hia  apare  time  to  atudy,  and  eventually 
mastered  eighteen  languages. 

Byron.  George  Gordon  Noel,  Lord.  1788-1824.  Eng. 
poet.  In  M1&  he  married  Anne  Isabel  Mlllbank.  but 
Be  pa  rated  from  ber  and  left  England  In  IBM;  in  Italy  he 
formed  a  liai$<m  with  the  beautiul  Countess  Guiccioli : 
espousing  the  cause  of  the  Greeks  in  their  struggle  for 
liberty,  be  left  for  Greece  In  1823.  and  died.  M24.  at  Mis- 
solonghi  from  the  effects  of  exposure  while  preparing 
for  the  siege  of  Lepanto.  "  Don  Juan."  "  Mancred." 
"Chllde  Harold."  aud  "Prisoner  of  Chilton."  are  his 
best  works. 

(  able,  George  Washington.  1844*  .  .  An  Ameri- 
can novelist;  bom  in  New  Orleans,  La.:  received  a 
common  school  education  ;  entered  the  volunteer  service 
of  the  Confederate  army  in  1X63  and  served  till  the  close 
of  the  war,  when  he  obtained  employment  in  a  mercan- 
tile bouse,  and  waa  on  the  rdltorial  staff  of  the  New 
Orleans  Picayun*  from  1865-1879.  His  sketches  of  Creole 
life  in  Seriltner'i  Monthly  proved  so  successful  that  In 
M79  he  turned  his  entire  attention  to  literature.  He  has 
written  "  Creole  Days."  "  Strange  True  Htorica  of  Louis- 
iana." "The Cavalier."  and  "  Bylow  Hill." 

Ciedmon,  fl.  670.  An  English  poet,  the  fragment  of  a 
hymn  by  whom,  preserved  by  Bede.ls  the  oldest  speci- 
men of  English  poetry  extant, 

Calne,  Thomas  Henry  Hall.  1853-  .  .  An  Eng- 
lish novelist  and  dramatist:  born  In  Runcorn,  Cheshire. 
Eng.  His  novels,  which  are  striking  In  their  pictures  ol 
human  motives  and  passions,  are  read  throughout  the 
world.  Wrote  "The  Manxman. "and  "The  Christian  " 

tnlrieron  de  In  Baron.  1600-1681.  The  great  Spanish 
dramatist,  bora  at  Madrid :  entered  the  army,  and  served 
in  Italy  and  Flanders,  producing  the  while  dramas  which 
were  received  with  great  enthusiasm  ;  took  holy  orders, 
aud  became  a  canon  of  Toledo,  but  to  the  last  continued 
to  write  poems  and  plsys  :  he  has  been  rsnked  by  com- 
petent critics  among  the  foremost  dramatists  In  both 
ancient  and  modern  times. 

Ciimoens,  152415X0.  The  poet  of  Portugal,  bom  at 
Lisbon,  studied  at  Colmhra;  fell  In  love  with  a  lady  of 
high  rank  in  Lisbon,  aa  ahe  with  him.  but  whom  he  was 
not  allowed  to  marry  :  left  Lisbon,  joined  the  army,  and 
(ought  against  the  Moors;  volunteered  service  In  India, 
arrived  at  Goa,  and  gotinto  trouble  with  the  Portuguese 
authorities;  went  to  Macao,  and  consoled  himself  by 
writing  bis  "  Luslad  "  ;  coming  home  he  lost  everything 
hut  his  poem ;  died  neglected  and  in  poverty ;  the  title 
of  the  poem  is  properly  "The  Lusiads."  or  the  Lusltan- 
lana.  i.  e„  the  Portuguese,  and  Is  their  national  epic, 
called,  not  Inaptly,  the  "Epos  of  Commerce":  It  hss 
been  translated  Into  most  European  languages,  and  into 
English  alone  no  fewer  than  six  times. 

Campbell.  Thomas,  1777  1844.  A  Scotch  poet :  born 
In  Glasgow ;  was  Interred  at  Poett'  Comer,  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  close  to  the  tomb  of  Addison.  Some  of  his 
poems  hsve  gslned  a  permanent  place  In  literature,  aa 

Hohenlinden"  and  "Ye  Mariners  of  England." 

Carleton,  WIU,  1845-  .  .  An  American  poet,  bom 
In  Hudson.  Mich.  He  is  best  known  In  literature  by  his 
ballads  of  home  life,  many  of  them  having  gained  great 
popularity. 

tar  i )  I,-,  Thomas.  1795-1881.  Author,  bora  In  Ecele- 
fechan,  Dumfriesshire.  Scotland.  He  was  the  eldest  son 
of  James  Carl  vie.  a  mason,  afterward  a  farmer,  and  was 
intended  for  the  Church,  with  which  object  be  was  care 
fully  educated.  His  first  literary  productions  were  short 
biographies  and  other  articles  for  the  "  Edinburgh  En- 
cyclopaedia." His  csreer  as  an  author  may  be  said  to 
have  begun  with  the  Issue  In  monthly  portions  of  his 
"  Life  of  Schiller"  in  the  Ixmdon  Maoazine  In  1«23.thi* 
work  being  enlarged  and  published  separately  In 
1X25.  The  largest  and  most  laborious  work  of  hia  life 
was  "The  History  of  Friedrich  II.  of  Prussia,  called 
Frederick  the  Great,"  the  last  two  volumes  of  which 
appeared  In  1*65.  and  after  this  time  little  came  from  his 
pen.  While  still  In  Scotland  the  sad  news  reached  him 
that  hls'wlfe  had  died  suddenly  In  London.  Toward  the 
cud  of  his  life  he  w  as  offered  a  government  pension  and  a 
barnnetcy.butdecllned  both.  "Sartor  Kesartus."  "French 
Revolution."  and  "  Past  and  Present."  are  of  his  works. 

<U\ry,  Alice.  1820-1871.  An  American  poetess,  bom 
near  Cincinnati.  O.  In  1850  ahe.  with  her  aiater.  Ptxebe. 
removed  to  New  York  city,  where  they  lived  i 
rest  of  their  lives.   She  died  in  New  York  city. 

Cnry.  I'lio-be,  1*24-1871. 
prose  writer,  sister  of . 
died  in  Newport.  R.  I. 
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Cntull'us,  Valerius,  86-57  U.  C.   A  famous  Roman 

poet.  He  wrote  two  marriage  hymns— one  railed  "The 
Nuptials  of  Peleus  and  Tbetls."  and  "Attis,"  a  weird 
and  imaginative  poem. 

Cervan'tes  Saavedrn.  Miguel  tie.  IM7  l>.).  Author 
of  "  Uod  Quixote,"  and  out-  of  the  greatest  writers  of 
modern  times;  born  in  Alrnla  de  Hcnares.  Two  of  his 
plays  survive— "  Life  in  Algiers"  ami  "  Numantia."  the 
first  worthless,  the  second  the  admiration  of  such  authors 
as  Goethe.  He  wrote  also  "Exemplary  Tales"  and 
"  Voyage  to  Parnassus." 

Chnnning.  William  Fllery.  1780-1842.  An  American 
Unitarian  preacher  and  writer :  born  in  Newport,  K.  I  : 
studied  at  HarvardCollege.  He  wrote  "Negro  Slavery." 
"Self-Culture."  " Character  and  Writings  of  F^nelon." 
"  Character  and  Writings  of  Milton."  He  was  a  vigorous 
I  eloquent  writer  of  Jofly  moral  tone. 

•  riiuiri  ($kah  t<rbrf-<m').  Francois  Auguste, 
>  de,  1 768  A  French  author  and  politician  ; 

In  St.  Mn  in.  Brittany.  His  style  did  much  to 
mold  French  literature.  Hismemolrs  if  himself.  "  Me: 
moires d'outreTombe." appeared  after  his  death:  wrote 
also    Rene."  "  Atala,"  and  "  Lea  Natchei." 

Chaucer.  Geoffrey.  1340- WOO.  "  The  father  of  English 
poetry";  born  in  London.  His  most  celebrated  work, 
'The  Canterbury  Tales,"  was  written  at  different  periods 
between  1373  and  HOD.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  tales  in 
verse,  supposed  to  be  told  at  the  Tabard  Inn  by  a  com- 
pany of  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  (Beckcl) 
at  Canterbury  in  13*6.  In  Its  pages  we  get  such  pictures 
of  Engliih  life  and  English  ways  of  thought  in  the  four- 
teenth century  as  are  found  nowhere  else.  He  died  in 
London,  and  was  burled  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Chesterfield,  I'hilip  Dormer  Stanhope,  Karl  of, 
1891-1773.  Statesman,  orator,  and  man  of  letters:  eldest 
son  of  the  third  earl,  born  In  London  ;  sat  in  the  House 
of  Commons  from  171.%  to  1720 ;  was  an  opponent  of  Wal- 
pole  ;  held  ofllce  under  the  Pelhnms :  in  1748  retired,  on 
account  of  deafness,  or  perhaps  disgust,  into  private 
life  ;  celebrated  for  his  "  Letters  to  his  Son."  models  of 
elegance,  though  of  questionable  morality. 

Churchill.  Winston,  1M7I-  .  .  An  American  author ; 
born  in  St.  Louis.  Mo.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
United  Btates  Naval  Academy  in  1*94.  and  became  an 
editor  of  the  Army  and  Sam  Journal  the  same  year.  He 
wrote  "  Richard  Carvel."  "The  Crisis. "  and  "  The  Cross- 
ing. 1 

Cicero,  Marcus  Tullln*.  106-43  B.C.  A  Roman 
orator;  born  In  Arplnum.  He  was  the  greatest  Roman 
orator,  one  of  the  greatest  the  world  has  known,  and  a 
statesman  and  patriot  of  singularly  pure  conduct  and 
motives.  He  was  executed  at  the  Instance  of  the  Trium- 
virate—Octavianua.  Antony,  and  I>epidus. 

Clarke,  Jamrs  Freeman*  1810-1888.  An  American 
Unitarian  clergyman  and  author;  horn  in  Hanover, 
N.  H.;  settled  in  Boston.  Mass.,  in  1811,  and  was  pastor 
of  the  Church  of  the  Disciples.  He  wrote  "  Orthodoxy  : 
Its  Truths  and  Errors,"  "Steps  of  Belief, 
Religions."  "Manual  of  Unitarian  Belief.' 
Questions."  From  1867  to  1871  he  was 
Natural  Religion  at  Harvard. 

Clemens,  Samuel  Lnnghorne,  1835-  .  .  Best  known 
by  his  pen  name  of  Mark  Twain.  An  American  humor- 
ist ;  born  In  Florida.  Mo.  His  first  book,  "  The  Jumping 
Frog ";  visit  to  Europe  described  in  "  Innocents 
Abroad "';  married  a  lady  of  fortune ;  wrote  "  Huckle- 
berry Finn."  "Tom  8awycr."  Tramp  Abroad  ":  with 
Warner  produced  a  drama  entitled  "The  (.llded  Age  "; 
compiled  the  "Memoirs  of  General  Grant." 

Clough.  Arthur  Hugh,  1819-1861.  A  lyric  poet,  born 
at  Liverpool:  educated  at  Rugby  under  Dr.  Arnold: 
was  at  Oxford  at  the  time  of  the  Tractarian  movement: 
traveled  In  Europe :  on  his  return  he  was  appointed  ex- 
aminer in  the  Education  Office ;  falling  III  from  overwork 
be  went  abroad  again,  and  died  at  Florence.  He  wrote 
notably,  "  Dypsicus."  the  "  Bothlc  of  Tober-na-VuoUch  " 
and  "  Amours  de  Voyage."  besides  shorter  poems. 

Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor.  1772-1834.  English  poet, 
philosopher,  and  critic;  educated  at  Christ's  Hospital: 
had  Charles  Lamb  for  schoolmate  :  at  Cambridge  devoted 
himself  to  classics ;  falling  into  debt,  enlisted  as  a 
soldier,  but  after  four  month  his  friends  procured  his 
discharge;  gave  himself  up  to  a  literary  life;  married, 
and  took  up  house  near  Wordsworth.  In  Somersetshire, 
where  he  produced  the  "  Ancient  Mariner."  "  Remorse." 
and  the  flrstpart  of  "  Christabel ";  preached  occasion- 
ally In  Unitarian  pulplta :  lectured  in  London  in  1808 ;  when 
there  took  to  opium,  broke  off  the  habit  in  1816.  and 
went  to  stay  with  the  Gillmans  at 
guest,  under  whose  roof, 
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to  a  sick-room,  he  died.  Among  his  works  were  "The 
Friend."  his  "Blogruphia  Literaria,"  "  Aids  to  Reflec- 
tion," "Confesalons  of  an  Inquiring  Spirit."  "Literary 
Remains."  "Table  Talk."  and  '  Kublai  Khan." 

Collins,  Wllkle.  1*24-1889.  English  novelist,  bom  in 
London  ;  tried  business,  then  law,  and  finally  settled  to 
literature:  his  novel  "The  Woman  lo  White  "  was  the 
first  to  take  with  the  public,  and  was  preceded  and 
eeeded  by  others  which  have  insured  for  him  a 
place  among  the  writers  of  fiction. 

Congreve,  William.  1670  1729.  English  comic  drama- 
tist, born  near  I/t*eds:  "  The  Old  Bachelor  "  first  brought 
him  into  repute:  the  production  of  "Love  for  Love" 
and  the  "  Mourning  Bride,"  a  stilted  tragedy,  added  Im- 
mensely to  his  popularity,  but  his  comedy  "The  Way  of 
the  World  "  being  coldly  received,  be  gave  up  writing 
plays,  and  wrote  only  a  few  verses  afterwards. 

Cooper,  Jaaaaa  Fenlmore,  1789  1851.  An  American 
novelist,  born  in  Burlington.  N.  J.;  having  a  passion 
for  the  sea,  he  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman 
In  1808.  but  in  three  years  resigned  his  commlsaion. 
married,  and  settled  to  literature ;  his  novels  achieved 
wide  popularity :  showed  him  an  expert  in  the  narration 
of  events,  the  description  of  scenes,  as  well  as  In  the 
delineation  of  character.  His  well  known  "  Leather 
Stocking  "  series  of  Indian  tales  have  been  translated 
into  every  European  language.  He  also  wrote  "  Wing 
and  Wing."  "  Red  Rover,"  "The  Spy,"  and  "The  Pilot." 

Corel'll.  Marie,  1864-  .  .  An  English  authoress: 
born  in  Italy  ;  was  adopted  by  Dr.  Charles  Mackay,  the 
author.  She  was  educated  In  London :  on  beginning 
her  literary  career  adopted  as  a  pen  name  that  which 
subsequently  became  her  legal  name.  Among  ber 
works  are  "The  Romance  of  Two  Worlds."  "  The  Sor- 
rows of  Satan,"  "Zlska,"  "Jane,"  "  Thelma,"  and 
"  The  Master-Christian." 

Cornel  lie  (Kor  nOfy  ).  Pierre.  1606-1684.  One  of  the 
greatest  of  French  tragedians,  born  at  Rouen  :  was  bred 
for  the  bar.  but  gave  it  up  for  literature :  threw 
himself  at  once  into  the  drama ;  began  by  dramatiz- 
ing an  incident  in  hla  own  life,  and  became  the 
greatest  dramatic  author  of  France.  His  best  tragedies 
are  "The  Cld."  which  indeed  is  hli  masterpiece: 
"Horace."  "Clnna."  "  Polyeucte."  "  Hodogunc,"  and 
"  Lc  Menteur  " 

Cow i>er.  William.  1731-1800.  An  English  poet,  born 
In  Bcrkhampstead ;  was  the  great-nephew  of  the  Lord- 
t'hanccllor  Cowper.  In  addition  to  translating  Homer, 
he  wrote  "  The  Task,"  the  best  of  all  his  poems  :  "  Tiro- 
cinium." "  Truth."  "Table  Talk,"  "  John  Gilpin's  Ride," 
"The  Progress  of  Error,"  and  "To  Mary  " 

Crahbe.  George.  1754-1832.  An  English  poet ;  born  in 
Aldborough.  Suffolk,  died  In  Trowbridge.  Wilts 

Cralk,  Dinah  Maria  Mulork,  1K26  1H87.  An  English 
authoress  :  born  in  Stoke-unon-Trent  in  1R26.  In  1H65  she 
married  George  Llllie  Cralk.  a  partner  In  the  publish- 
ing house  of  Macmlllan  and  Company  ;  wrote  "John 
llollfax.  Gentleman,"  "Olive."  "  Allc« 
"Agatha's  Husband."  "Christian's 
"  Poems  of  Thirty  Years." 

Crawford.  Francis  Marion.  1854-  .  .  An  American 
novelist:  born  In  Italy;  son  of  Thomas  Crawford.  He 
was  educated  at  Concord.  N.  H-:  Trinity  College.  Cam- 
bridge ;  Karlsruhe,  and  Heidelberg.  At  Rome  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Sanskrit,  and  during 
1K79-1880  was  engaged  In  press  work  at  Allahabad, 
India,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  Catholic  Church 
Wrote  the  National  Ode  at  the  Centennial  of  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution.  Sept.  17.  1887.  His  works,  which  are 
numerous,  arc  chiefly  novels. 

Creasy.  Sir  Kdward.  1812-1878.  Chief-Justice  of 
Ceylon;  author  of  "The  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the 
World."  and  "  Imperial  and  Colonial  Constitutions  of 
Iho  British  Empire."  Professor  of  history  in  London 
University. 

Crockett, Samuel  Ilutherford,  1862-  .  .  A  Scotch 
novelist:  born  in  Duchrae,  New  Galloway.  He  was  a 
tutor  and  university  pupil-teacher  at  an  early  age  :  but  a 
volume  of  verse,  "  Dulce  Cor."  and  the  "  Stickit  Minis- 
ter," a  volume  of  stories,  showed  literature  to  be  his 
vocation. 

Curtis,  George  William,  1K24-1892  An  American 
author  ;  born  In  Providence.  R.  I..  February  24.  1824.  He 
was  an  early  abolitionist,  and  a  leader  In  the  Republican 
party  from  the  first;  for  many  years  the  editor  of 
Harper'*  Weekly,  and  the  writer  of  the  "  Editor's  Easy 
Chair"  in  Harper'*  Monthly,  besides  "Pine  and  I." 
"Trumps."  "Potlphar  Papers,"  and  "Eulogy  on 
Wendell  Phillips."  He  was  also  a  lecturer  of  great 
popularity. 
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I>a  Costa,  lunar.  1798-1800.  A  Ihitch  poet,  bora  In 
Amsterdam,  of  Jewish  parents  ;  became  a  Christian,  and 
after  the  death  of  Kilderdijk  was  chief  poet  of  Holland. 
Wrote  "  Prometheus,"  "  Poems,"  and  '  Festive  Songs." 

Dahlgren,  Fredrlk  Aufimt,  1816-1895.  A  Swedish 
poet  mid  dramatist ;  bora  in  Nordmark,  August  20,  1816. 
lie  baa  written  many  dialect  songs  and  ballads.  He 
has  translated  a  great  many  dramas  from  foreien  lan- 
guages, and  has  written  a  history  of  the  Swedish  stage. 

Dalln,  Olof  too,  1708-1763.  A  Swedish  poet  and 
historian :  "  father  of  modern  Swedish  poetry":  bora 
In  Vinbcrga.ln  Holland. 

Dana,  Kirhnril  Henry.  17H7-1879.  An  American  poet 
and  critic  :  editor  of  the  .Wrfa  American  Krti,u>,  author 
of  the  "Dying  Rav.-n,"  "The  Buccaneer."  and  other 
poems.   Did  his  best  work  as  a  critic. 

Dan'te  (a  contraction  of  Durante),  Allghlerl,  1265- 
1321.  Greatest  Italian  poet;  horn  in  Florence.  He  Is 
famous  as  the  author  of  the  "  Divina  C'ommedia,"  con- 
taining awful  word  pictures  of  hell. 

Daudettdo-dniA  Alphonse,  lslo-1897.  A  noted  French 
novelist  of  great  versatility,  bora  at  Nlmea.  of  poor 
parents;  wrote  poems  and  plays:  worked  up  Into  his 
novels  characters  and  sltuatlonsthat  had  come  under  his 
own  observation;  has  been  likened  to  Dickens  in  his 
choice  of  subjects  and  style  of  treatment.  Died  sud- 
denly. 

Davis,  Richard  Harding,  1861-  .  .  An  American 
novelist  and  contributor  to  periodical  literature :  bora  In 
Philadelphia.  He  graduated  at  Lehigh  University,  and 
entered  journalism  in  Philadelphia,  lie  has.  since  1891, 
been  constantly  engaged  writing  stories  and  descrip- 
tion! and  as  war  correspondent;  has  written  Captain 
Mackliu,"  "  Hanson  s  Folly,"  "Soldiers  of  Fortune," 
"  King's  Jackal,"  "Cuba  in  War  Time."  "Princess 
Aline, '  "  Our  English  Cousins."  etc. 

Defoe,  Dnnleli  lrVtl-1731 .  An  English  writer  ;  bora  In 
Ix>ndon.  In  1719  appeared  the  most  popular  of  all  his 
works,  "  Robinson  Crusoe,"  the  favorable  reception  of 
which  was  Immediate  and  universal.  Wrote  also  "  True- 
Bora  Englishman."  a  vindication  of  William  III. 

I)e  Qulnccy,  Thomas.  ITH.Vls.VJ.  An  English  author  : 
bora  in  Manchester ;  entered  the  University  of  Oxford 
In  1803.  where  he  remained  till  1808.  While  there,  he  con- 
tracted the  habit  of  eating  opium,  to  which  he  remained 
a  bounden  slave  for  many  years.  The  consequences 
were  fearful,  as  he  himself  relates  in  his  principal  work, 
"  The  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium-Eater.'  He  was  , 
a  very  prolific  writer  ;  but  his  works  are  mostly  essays.  ' 
and  papers  on  historical,  literary,  and  miscellaneous 
topics,  such  as  "  letters  to  a  Young  Man  "  and  the  very 
valuable  "  Literary  Reminiscences"' 

Dlbdin,  Charles,  1745  18U.  Musician,  dramatist,  and  | 
song  writer;  born  In  Southampton;  began  life  as  an 
actor;  invented  a  dramatic  entertainment  consisting  of 
music,  songs,  and  recitations,  iu  which  he  was  the  sole 
performer,  and  of  which  he  was  for  most  part  the  author;  . 
wrote  some  30 dramatic  pieces,  and.it  is  said.  1.400  songs; 
his  celebrity  Is  wholly  due  to  his  sea-songs.  Was  the 
nuthor  of  "Tom  Bowling,"  "The  Waterman,"  and  "The 
quaker." 

Dickens.  Charles.  1812-1870.  Celebrated  English 
novelist,  bora  at  Landport,  Portsmouth  ;  sou  of  a  navy 
clerk,  latterly  In  great  straits;  was  brought  up  amid 
hardships  :  was  sent  to  a  solicitor's  ofllce.  as  "  an  ofllec 
boy."  learned  shorthand,  and  became  a  reporter,  a  post 
in  which  he  learned  much  of  what  afterwards  served 
him  as  an  author:  wrote  sketches  for  the  Monthly 
Magatinr  under  the  name  of  **  Boat  "  in  1834,  and  the 
"Pickwick  Papers"  in  1836-1837.  which  established  his 
popularity;  these  were  succeeded  by  "Oliver  Twist." 
r"  Nicholas  Nlckleby."  "Old  Curiosity  Shop,"  "  A  Tale  of 
Two  Cities."  and  many  others.  They  were  all  written 
with  au  aim.  He  was  a  little  man.  with  clear  blue,  in- 
telligent eyes,  a  face  of  most  extreme  mobility,  and  a 
quiet  shrewdness  of  expression. 

Diderot.  Denis.  1713  17*4.  A  French  philosopher, 
foremost  of  the  "  Eneyelopu-dlsls." 

Dobson,  Austin.  1810-  .  .  An  English  poet:  born 
In  Plymouth.  His  poems  are  inimitable  in  their  artistic 
finish  and  grace  of  fancy;  has  written  "  Vignettes  in 
Rhyme."  "  Proverbs  In  Porcelain."  "Old  World  Idylls," 
Uvea  of  Steele  and  Goldsmith. 

Dodge,  Mary  Abigail.  1830-18%.  An  American 
Journalist  and  author:  burn  in  Hamilton.  Mass.  From  \ 
l£tV>  to  1*67  she  w  as  one  of  the  editors  of  Our  Young 
Folks.  Besides  numerous  contributions  tocurrcntlltera- 
ture.  she  has  written,  under  the  pseudonym  of  "Gail 
Hamilton."  a  number  of  well  known  books,  such  as  i 
"Gala  Days  "and  "Woman's  Wrongs." 


Dodge.  Mary  Kllznheth  Mopes.  1838-1906.  An 
American  editor,  author,  and  poet :  born  In  New  York 
city.  From  1873  she  was  the  editor  of  St.  Xieholat 
(magazine).  New  York.  Her  best  known  work  Is  "  Hans 
Brinker.  or  the  Silver  Skates."  which  has  gone  through 
many  editions  and  been  translated  into  tivc  foreign 
languages. 

Doyle,  Sir  Arthur  Conan,  18.59-  .  .  A  British 
novelist;  born  in  Edinburgh.  Scotland.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  gradu- 
ated as  Doctor  of  Medicine.  After  practicing  for  some 
years,  the  success  of  several  of  his  hooks  induced  him  to 
enter  literature.  Among  his  works  are  "Adventures  of 
Sherlock  Holtres,"  "  The  Hound  of  the  Baskervllles." 
and  "The  Great  Boer  War."  He  was  kuighted  In 
1902. 

Drydcn.  .John,  ll*>31-1700.  A  celebrated  English  poet. 
"  glorious  John,"  bora  in  Northamptonshire,  of  a  good 
family  of  Puritan  principles;  educated  at  Westminster 
School  and  Cambridge  ;  poct-laurcale  :  prior  to  which 
and  afterwards  he  produced  a  succession  of  plays  for 
the  stage,  which  won  him  great  popularity,  afler  which 
he  turned  his  mind  to  political  affairs  and  assumed  the 
role  of  political  satirist.  On  the  accession  of  James  II. 
he  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  wrote  "The  Hind  and 
the  Panther  "  ;  at  the  Revolution  he  was  deprived  of  his 
posts,  but  it  was  after  that  event  he  executed  his  transla- 
tion of  Virgil,  and  produced  his  celebrated  odes  and 
"  Fables."  His  "Ode  to  St.  Cecilia's  Dny"  Is  his  best 
lyric,  and  his  "  Satires  "  are  masterpieces. 

Dumas  (rfu  m/iA).  Alexandre.  lXfJ-1870.  The  Elder; 
a  French  romancist.  He  was  the  grandson  of  a  French 
marquis  and  a  San  Domingo  ncgress.  The  works  which 
bear  his  name  amount  to  some  300  volumes,  including 
several  dramas  :  but  the  only  claim  he  could  lay  to  a 
great  number  of  the  productions  issued  under  his  name 
wus  that  he  either  sketched  the  plot  or  revised  them  be- 
fore going  to  press.  "Monte  Christo."  "Three  Musket- 
eers." and  "  Forty-live,"  are  his  best  novels. 

Dumas.  Alexandre.  1824  1895.  The  Younger:  a  French 
dramatist  and  romancist.  son  of  the  preceding  :  best 
French  dramatist  of  the  19th  century. 

Do  MaurlerOfu  ma-rf-ay').  George  LonU  1'nlmelln 
ltusson.  1831-1896.  Artist,  caricaturist,  and  novelist: 
born  in  Paris.  France.  He  studied  art  in  Paris  and  Ant- 
werp, and  going  to  London  he  began  to  draw  on  wood 
for  Oner  a  Week,  the  Cornhill  Magminr.  etc.,  and  also  ex- 
hibited at  the  Royal  Academy.  He  subsequently  joined 
the  J'unch  stall,  and  became  famous  through  his  weekly 
drawings  for  that  publication.  lie  also  Illus- 
trated a  large  number  of  books.  Including  Thackeray's 
"Esmond"  and  "Ballads."  In  1*91  api>eared  his  lirst 
novel.  "  Peter  Iblietscn,"  and  in  1891  he  Issued  "  Trilby," 
a  story  which  had  great  popularity  both  in  book  form 
and  on  the  stage.    He  died  in  London. 

Kber*(/!!//f«T«l,  Gcorg  Mori  tit,  1837-1898.  A  German 
Egyptologist  and  novelist ;  bora  in  Berlin  :  was  educated 
at  Friibcl's  school,  and  studied  law  at  Gottlngcn.  He 
afterward  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Egyptology 
at  Berlin.  His  visit  to  Egypt  resulted  In  the  discovery  of 
the  celebrated  hieratic  medical  "Papyrus  Ebers." 
Among  his  works  arc  "  Egyptian  Kings."  and  the  novels, 
"  Uarda."  '*  Serapis."  ami  "The  Sisters." 

Kdge  worth.  Maria,  1767-1849.  An  English  novelist; 
wrote  "  Castle  Rackrent,"  "  Leonora."  and  "  Stories  of 
Ireland." 

Kdwards.  Amelia  Hlnndford,  1831-1892.  An  English 
Egyptologist  and  novelist;  wrote  "My  Brother's  Wife." 
"Hand  and  Glove."  and  "A  Thousand  Miles  up  the 

Nile." 

BgK  left  ton,  Kdward,  1837-1902.  An  American  author: 
born  in  Vevay.  Ind.  In  Action  he  achieved  celebrity, 
with  stories  of  life  in  Southern  Indiana  in  pioneer  days: 
as  a  historian  he  made  a  specialty  of  American  subjects. 
Wrote  "Hoosier  Schoolmaster "  and  "The  Beginnings 
of  a  Nation." 

"  Kllot.  George."  18191880.  The  assumed  literary 
name  of  Mary  Ann.  or.  as  she  preferred  to  write  the 
name  in  later  years,  Marian  Evans,  an  English  novelist. 
Her  lirst  literary  undertaking  was  the  continuation  of  a 
translation  of  Strauss's  "  Life  of  Jesus."  completed  In 
1M6.  In  1819  she  went  abroad,  returning  to  England 
next  year,  and  in  1S51  she  took  up  her  abode  as  a 
bonnier  in  the  house  of  John  Chapman,  editor  of  the 
Wtntminttrr  Itrrietr.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1857, 
that  she  came  prominently  into  public  notice,  when 
the  lirst  of  a  scries  of  tales  entitled  "  Scenes  from 
Clerical  Life."  appeared  In  Illackicoods  Mngmint. 
The  credit  of  authorship  of  "Adam  Bede."  her  first  novel. 
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was  openly  ascribed  to  several  persons  of  varying  note 
and  was  claimed  by  others  of  more  or  lew  modesty  and 
honesty.  The  secret  soon  began  to  leak  out.  Months 
before  her  second  novel,  "The  Mill  on  the  Floss."  Mas 
published,  it  was  well  known,  among  literary  circles  at 
least,  that  George  Kliot  was  none  other  than  Marian 
Evans,  the  Westminster  reviewer.  By  this  time  was 
established  that  close  association  and  literary  fellow- 
ship with  the  talented  philosophical  writer,  George  H. 
Lewes,  which  terminated  only  with  the  death  of  the 
latter  but  a  little  more  than  two  years  before  her  ow  n. 
In  May.  laso.  she  married  John  Cross.  Others  of  her 
novels  are  "Silas  Marner."  "Romola,"  "  Daniel  IX- 
ronda."  and  "  Mlddlemarch." 

Kmerwon,  Ralph  Waldo,  1803-1882.  An  American 
philosophic  author:  boru  in  Boston:  he  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  182],  and  was  minister  of  the  Second 
1'nltarian  Church  of  Boston  :  but  soon  after  formed  pecu- 
liar views  w  ith  regard  to  forms  of  worship,  abandoned  his 
profession  and.  retiring  to  the  quiet  village  of  Concord, 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  nature  of  man  aud 
his  relation  to  the  universe.   He  was  one  of  the  mn>t 


eminent  American  philosophers  of  the  Transcendental 
school;  wrote  "  Representative  Men."  "  The  American 
8cholar."  "  KnglishTralU."  "Nature."  also  volumes  of 
"  Essays"  and  poems. 

Kngliah,  Thorns*  Dunn.  1819-1902.  An  American 
author;  born  in  Philadelphia.  Pa.  Was  a  memlK-r  of 
Congress  in  1891-1*95 ;  author  of  "  Ben  Bolt."  an  exceed- 
ingly popular  ballad,  "Old  Glory."  "Poems."  etc. 

Knulun,  239-169  B.C.  An  early  Horn  an  poet,  the  father 
of  Roman  epic  poetry,  born  in  Rudiie.  Calabria:  pro- 
moted the  study  of  Greek  literature  in  Rome  j  of  his  poems, 
dramatic  and  epic,  only  a  few  fragments  are  ex- 
tant. 

Ki>lcharmu*.5in-4.'»  B  C  A  Greek  philosopher  and 
poet,  born  in  the  island  of  Cos  :  studied  philosophy  under 
Pythagoras;  conceived  a  taste  for  comedy;  gave  that 
branch  of  the  drama  developed  and  artistic  form,  and 
received  the  name  of  "  Father  of  Comedy." 

Kpirtrtus,  60-120?  A  celebrated  Stoic  philosopher, 
originally  a  slave :  lived  and  taught  at  Rome,  but  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  philosophers  retired  to  Nicopolis  in 
Eplrus;  was  lame,  and  lived  in  poverty;  his  conversa- 
tions were  collected  by  Arrian,  and  his  philosophy  In  a 
short  manual  under  the  (ireek  name  of  "  Encbeiridion 
(Handbook) of  Epictctus." 

Kpinay  twprnav').  Madame*  A',  1726-1783.  A  Frenrh 
writer,  unhappily  married  In  her  youth  ;  her  "  Memoires 
et  Correspondence"    give  a  lively  picture  of  her 


Kuripldes.  48O-406  B.C.  The  latest  of  the  three  great 
Greek  tragic  poets,  born  at  Salamls.  of  poor  parents: 
first  trained  as  an  athlete,  and  then  devoted  himself  to 
painting,  and  eventually  to  poetry  :  of  his  plays  the 

Alcestes."  "  Raceme."  "Iphigenia  at  Aulls."  "  Elcc- 
tra."  and  "  Medea  may  be  mentioned :  he  won  the 
tragic  prize  Ave  times. 

Kvnna,  Anrosta  Jane  (Mrs.  Wilson),  1835-  .  .  An 
American  novelist ;  born  in  Columbus,  Oa.  Among  her 
worka  are  "  Beulah."  "St.  Elmo."  "Vashtl."  aud  "A 
Speckled  Bird  "  (1902). 

Fawcett.  Edarar,  1*47-  .  .  An  American  author: 
born  in  New  York  city :  was  graduated  at  Columbia 
College  in  1867 ;  latterly  resides  In  London. 

Fenelon  (favn'lon'),  Francois  de  Kallrnac  de>  la 
Mot  ho,  1651-1715.  A  French  prelate  ;  born  In  the  Chateau 
de  Feuelon.  province  of  Perigord,  France ;  was  edu- 
cated at  Plcssts  College.  In  Paris,  and  at  the  seminary 
of  St.  8ulplce,  where  he  received  holy  orders  In  1675. 
In  1695  he  was  created  Archbishop  of  Cambray.  A 
theological  dispute  with  Boesuet.  his  former  Instructor, 
terminated  in  his  condemnation  by  Pope  Innocent  XII. 
He  was  the  author  of  numerous  works  on  philosophy, 
theology,  and  belles-lettres,  among  which  arc  "Telcm- 
achus,  '  Fables,"  and  "  Epitome  of  the  Lives  of  the  An- 
cient Philosophers." 

Fessler.  Iffnaa  Aurellus.  1756-1839.  A  Hungarian 
author.  A  Capuchin  priest :  his  secret  communication  to 
Joseph  II.  In  1781  regarding  the  monasteries,  brought 
about  a  radical  reformation  of  them.  Appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Oriental  Languages  In  Lembcrg  University, 
he  had  to  leave  the  post  and  Austria  for  his  atheistic  and 
seditious  tragedy  '  Sidney."  He  wrote  an  excellent 
"  History  of  the  Hungarians." 

Feuillet  (fth  van')  Octave,  182M8D0.  A  French  novel- 
ist. He  waa  elected  to  the  Academy  in  1863.  He  wrote 
"The  Romance  of  a  Poor  Young  Man."  "Monsieur  de 
Camors,"  "  Julia  deTrecamr."  and  "  Hurtory  of  a  Pari- 


Fleld,  Kurene,  1850-1895.   An  American  Journalist : 

born  in  St.  Ixiuis,  Mo. ;  by  his  poems  and  talea  In  the 
press  he  won  a  high  reputation  ;  wrote  "  Book  of  West- 
ern Verse,"  "  Book  of  Profitable  Talea."  "  With  Trum- 
pet and  Drum."  etc. 

Fielding.  Henry.  1707-1754.  First  {treat  English  novel- 
ist. After  ill  success  as  playwright  and  lawyer  he  em- 
barked upon  a  literary  career,  in  which  he  won  fame. 
His  three  Important  works  are  "Tom  Jones."  "Joseph 
Andrews."  and  "Amelia." 

Firriausl. 935-1020.  The  greatest  of  Persian  epic  poets. 
He  wrote  the  "  Shah  Nam  ah."  one  of  the  greatest  epics 
of  literature.   It  traces  the  history  of  Persia. 

Fiske.  John.  :-r  i  ••!  An  American  historian  ;  born 
in  Hartford,  Conn.;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  In  1863. 
He  was  for  a  while  lecturer  on  philosophy  at  Harvard, 
and  in  1872-1K79  assistant  librarian.  He  wrote  "  Outlines 
of  Cosmic  Philosophy."  "  Destiny  of  Man,"  "  Idea  of 
Ood  as  Affected  by  Modem  Knowledge."  "Origin  of 
Evil."  aud  other  works  popularizing  the  philosophy  of 
evolution:  In  history.  "Beginnings  of  New  England," 
"American  Revolution,"  "  Discovery  of  America?'  "  Es- 
says. Literary  and  Historical."  etc. 

Fltzrenild.  Kdward,  1809-1883.  An  English  poe«  : 
born  in  Bredfleld  House,  near  Suffolk.  England.  His 
writings  are  for  tbe  most  part  remodeled  translations  of 
poems  in  other  languages ;  among  them  "Six  Dramas  of 
Calderon  "  and  "The  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam."  a 
translation  that  won  for  Fitzgerald  great  celebrity, 
although  at  first  published  anonymously. 

Flaubert  (iU,  !„<„,';  .  C.iistnv,  1821-1880.  A  French 
novelist :  born  and  died  in  Roucu.  France. 

Fletcher,  John,  1579-1625.  Engllsn  dramatist,  tbe 
son  of  a  bishop  of  London :  collaborated  w  ith  Beaumont 
in  the  production  of  their  plays.  "The  Faithful  Shepherd- 
ess." "The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen."  "Maid's  Tragedy." 
and  "  Phllaster,"  are  the  best  of  the  54  dramas  produced 
by  the  two  poets. 

Fontenclle  (fonf-nW),  Rernard  lit  Ttovler  de,  1657- 
1757.  A  miscellaneous  French  writer,  born  at  Rouen  :  a 
nephew  of  Corneille,  whose  life  he  wrote :  became  aecre- 
tary  of  the  Academie  dea  Sciences;  died  in  his  hun- 
dredth year:  author  of  "  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,"  In 
imitation  of  Lucian.  and  "  Conversations  on  the  Plurality 
of  Worlds." 

Forth  Paul  Leicester.  1865-1902.  An  American 
author;  born  In  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  He  wrote  "Washing- 
ton "  and  "  Franklin  " ;  edited  "  Writings  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson" and  "  The  Federalist  ";  wrote  the  novels.  "Jan- 
ice Meredith"  and  "The  Honorable  Peter  Stirling." 

Fox,  John,  1516-1587.  Martyrologist.  born  at  Boston, 
Lincolnshire ;  bis  most  famous  work  la  hla  Book  of 
Martyrs,"  first  published  In  Latin  on  the  Continent,  tbe 
noble  English  version  appearing  in  1563. 

Frederic,  Harold,  1856-1898.  An  American  Journalist 
and  novelist:  born  In  I'tlca.  N.  Y.  He  waa  for  many 
years  London  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tim** ; 
wrote  "  Damnation  of  Theron  Ware." 

Freeman,  Kdward  Augustus,  1823-1892.  An  English 
historian  :  born  In  Harborne.  in  Staffordshire.  His  first 
publication  was  a  "  History  of  Architecture,  especially 
devoted  to  Gothic  architecture.  "  History  of  the  Nor- 
man Conquest."  la  his  great  work.  He  wrote  also 
"Growth  of  the  English  Constitution."  "Comparative 
Politics."  "The  Reign  of  William  Rufus."  "History  of 
the  Saracens,"  and  "Ottoman  power  in  Europe."  He 
was  appointed  Professor  at  Oxford,  1884.  Hla  contribu- 
tions to  the  perlodicala  of  his  day  were  frequent  and  of 
great  weight,  and  he  was  a  fiery  and  unvarying  cham- 
pion of  national  freedom. 

Freytnc  (frilahg\  Onatav,  1816-1895.  A  German 
author;  born  In  Kreuzburg.  Prussia.  Among  his  works 
outside  of  the  drama  may  be  mentioned  "  Ancestora."  a 
cycle  of  six  stories  portraying  the  German  civilization 
from  the  beginning  of  historic  time*.  He  died  In  Wlea- 
baden,  Germany. 

F"rol**nrt(fn/vt#/nr).  Jean,  1337-1410?  A  French  chron- 
icler :  born  in  Valenciennes.  In  Halnault.  He  began  at 
twenty  to  write  the  history  of  the  wars  of  the  time,  and 
made  several  Jouroeya  to  examine  the  theater  of  toe 
events  ho  was  about  to  relate.  His  "  Chronicles  "  form  a 
work  of  permanent  value,  because  of  their  accurate  and 
itn  partial  account  of  1m  portant  events  of  the  14th  century. 
They  narrate  eventa  connected  with  France.  England. 
I  Scotland.  Spain.  Krlttany,  etc.  He  ta  aaid  to  have  died 
In  poverty  at  Chlmay. 

Froude.  James  Anthony,  1813-1894.  An  English  his- 
torian: born  in  Devonshire.  England.  In  tbe  beginning 
of  the  Tractarian  controversy  he  waa  a  close  friend 
I  of  Newman.  He  took  order*  In  tbe  Anglican  Church. 
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He  has  written  several  standard  historical  work*,  the 
best  among  which  are  "  History  of  England  from  the 
Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  The  Spanish  Armada.'' 
"Thomaa  Carlyle,"  "Cn-sar."  and  ".Short  Studies  on 
Great  Subject*."  Proude's  chief  fault  lay  In  wrongly 
adapting  facta  to  sustain  his  own  views.  He  was  the 
successor  of  Ed  ward  A.  Freeman  in  the  professorship  of 
Modern  History  at  Oxford. 

Gnjbortau  (s/a-bo-rr-o').  Emlle,  18SV1873.  A  French 
writer  of  detective  stories.  His  early  years  were  a  suc- 
cession of  vicissitudes :  the  army,  the  law,  and  even  the 
church,  were  In  turn  the  objects  of  his  Inconstant  atten- 
tions till  at  last  he  w  rote  his  way  to  fame  and  fortune. 
He  wrote  "The  Lerouge  AfTalr  "  and  "  Monsieur  Lecoq." 

Garland.  Hamlin,  ImjO-  .  An  American  story 
writer;  born  in  La  Crosse.  Wis.  His  best  novel  is  "  Kose 
of  Dutcher's Coolly  "  ;  '*  Prairie  Folks."  "  A  Little  Norsk.'' 
and  "Crumbling  Idols,"  are  others  of  bis  works. 

Gasketl.  Elisabeth  Cleft-horn,  1M1Q-Ift».  An  English 
author:  born  In  Chelsea.  London.  England.  She  mar- 
ried in  1832  the  Rev.  William  Gaskell.  a  Unitarian  clergy- 
man, then  recently  appointed  minister  of  Cross  Street 
Chapel.  Manchester. 

Gautler  (qo-Imi/),  Theophlle.  1811-1872.  A  French 
poet  and  prose  writer.  He  applied  himself  at  first,  but 
without  much  success,  to  painting;  and  then  turned  to 
literature.  He  was  a  prince  of  short  story  writers.  He 
was  drawn  early  to  feulileton  writiug,  and  for  more  than 
thirty  years  contributed  to  the  Paris  newspapers  criti- 
cisms on  the  theater  and  the  salon.  His  poems  are  con- 
sidered by  critics  his  claim  to  fame. 

Gay,  John,  1685-1732.  An  English  poet.  His  verse 
tales,  the  "  Fables."  are  the  bestof  their  kind  in  English. 

Gellert,  Christian  Furchtecott.  1715-1769.  A  Ger- 
man poet ;  born  In  Saxony.  After  spending  some  years 
In  teaching,  be  received  a  professorship  at  Lelpslc,  where 
he  lectured  on  poetry,  eloquence,  and  morals.  Gellert 
came  to  occupy  this  position  partly  on  account  of  his 
writings,  but  more  on  account  of  his  personal  character. 
He  wrote    Fables  and  Tales."   He  died  in  Lelpslc. 

Gibbon,  Edward.  1737-1794.  An  English  historian; 
horn  in  Putney :  studied  at  Westminster  School,  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford,  and  Lausanne.  In  1763  he  went 
to  Italy ;  and  while  sitting  amid  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol 
at  Home,  he  conceived  the  Idea  of  writing  the  history  of 
the  decline  and  fall  of  that  city.  In  the  meantime  be 
Joined  M.  Deyvurdun,  a  Swiss  scholar,  in  publishing  a 
Journal  called  "  Literary  Memoirs  of  Great  Britain." 
which  met  with  no  success.  In  1772  ho  began  his  cele- 
brated history  of  the  "Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire."  a  history  of  the  world  for  thirteen  centuries. 

Glfford.  William.  1758-1826.  An  English  man  of  let- 
ters ;  born  In  Ashburton.'Devonshirc  ;  wrote  a  celebrated 
satire  "The  Bavlad,"  and  a  year  later  "  The  Mievlad  "  ; 
the  work  of  translation,  and  the  editing  of  Elizabethan 
poets  occupied  him  till  1M09,  when  he  became  the  first 
editor  of  the  Qiuirtrrly  Nrtieu. 

Gilbert.  William  Srhwenek.  1X36-  .  .  Barrister, 
notable  as  a  play  writer  and  as  the  author  of  the  li- 
brettos of  a  series  of  well  known  popular  comic  operas 
set  to  music  by  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan. 

Goethe  (sid'tr),  Johann  Wolfft-nng  von,  1749-1832. 
Greatest  Ger.  poet  and  author  :  dramatist,  scientist,  and 
art  critic  ;  the  greatest  man,  It  Is  alleged,  the  world  has 
seen  since  Shakespeare  left  it ;  born  In  Frankfort-on-the 
Main ;  died  in  the  small  duchy  of  Wcltnar :  wus  the  son  of 
an  imperlalcouncllor  aud  of  Elizabeth  Textor,  daughter 
of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city,  a  woman  of  bright 
intelligence,  who  was  only  eighteen  at  the  time  of  his 
birth.  Spiritually  and  bodily  he  was  the  most  perfectly 
formed,  symmetrically  proportioned,  justly  balanced, 
and  completely  cultivated  man  perhaps  that  ever  lived, 
whose  priceless  value  to  the  world  lies  In  the  harmony 
of  his  philosophy  and  life ;  to  smaller  people  the  union 
of  the  utmost  scientific  skepticism  and  the  highest  spirit- 
ual faith  and  worth  in  one  person  appears  entirely  and 
absolutely  antagonistic.  His  life  lies  latent  In  his  suc- 
cessive works,  above  all  In  "Ortiz.'1  In  "  Werther,"  in 
"  Faust."  and  In  "  Meister."  Of  the  last  of  the  four 
works  named,  Carlyle,  wbo  has  done  more  than  anyone 
else  yet  to  bring  Goethe  uear  us.  once  said.  "There  are 
some  ten  pages  of  that  book  that.  If  ambition  had  been 
my  object  I  would  rather  have  written  than  all  the  litera- 
ture of  my  time. 

Goldsmith,  Oliver,  1728-1774.  English  man  of  letters  : 
born  at  Pallas  or  Pallasmore,  Ireland,  and  celebrated  in 
English  literature  as  the  author  of  the  "  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field "  ;  produced  poems,  "The  Traveller  "  and  "  The  De- 
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wrote  histories  of 
Nature  '" 
simplicity. 

Goodrich.  Hnrauel  Grlswold.  1798-1860.  Pseudonym 
Peter  Parley;  an  American  author;  born  In  Ridgefield. 
Conn.  His  "  Peter  Parley  "  books  won  great  popularity, 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  pen-name  was  attached 
to  more  than  seventy  spurious  volumes.  He  wrote 
"  Poems."  "  Sow  Well  and  Real 
I  Have  Seen." 

Gosae,  Edmund,  1849-  .  .  Poet,  essayist,  and 
critic  ;  born  in  London  ;  author  of  "  History  of  Eight- 
eenth Century  Literature."  a  collection  of  lyrics,  and  a 
series  of  monographs,  in  particular,  "  Life  of  Gray." 

Grant,  Kobert,  1852-  .  .  An  American  author ;  bom 
in  Boston.  Mass. ;  was  graduated  from  Harvard  In  1873 
and  the  Harvard  Law  School  In  1K79.  Since  1893  a 
judge  of  probate  and  Insolvency  for  Suffolk  county. 
Mass. ;  wrote  "  Face  to  Face  "  and  "  I'nleavened  Bread.  ' 

Gray.  Thomas,  1716-1771.  English  poet;  born  in 
Cornhill.  London;  produced  in  1747  "Ode  on  a  Distant 
Prospect  of  Eton  College."  and  In  17S0  his  well  known 
"  Elegy  Written  In  a  Country  Churchyard  "  ;  these  were 
followed  by  the  Pindaric  odes,  the  "  Progress  of  Poesy." 
and  "The  Bard."  finished  in  17.S7 :  in  1768  he  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Duke  of  Grafton  w 1th  the  professorship  of 
Modern  History  in  Cambridge,  a  sinecure  office  with 
£371  a  year. 

Green,  John  Richard,  1837  1883.  Historian  ;  born  at 
Oxford  ;  in  1H74  he  published  his  "  Short  History  of  the 
English  People."  which  was  speedily  adopted  in  schools, 
and  was  accepted  at  large  as  one  of  the  ablest  sum- 
maries of  the  history  of  the  country  ;  the  welcome  with 
which  this  small  work  was  received  induced  the  author 
to  essay  a  larger,  which  he  accordingly  by  and  by  pub- 
lished In  four  volumes  ;  this  was  followed  by  "  The 
Making  of  England"  and  "The  Conquest  of  England," 
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the  lalter  being  published  after  his  decease. 

Green.  Thomaa  Hill,  1836  1882.  Philosopher:  born 
in  Yorkshire:  studied  at  Balliol 'College.  Oxford:  was 
elected  a  Fellow  and  became  eventually  Wbyte  profes- 
sor of  Moral  Philosophy  ;  his  philosophy  had  a  Kantian 
root,  developed  to  a  certain  extent  on  the  lines  of  Hegel : 
he  was  a  great  moral  force  in  Oxford  ;  his  views  on  the 
purely  spiritual  nature  and  derivation  of  the  Christian 
religion  have,  since  bis  death,  attracted  attention,  and 
are  regarded  with  some  anxiety  by  those  whose  faith  re- 
quires a  historical  basis. 

Grill  parser,  Fran*.  1791-1872.  Popular  Austrian 
dramatist :  born  at  Vienna ;  studied  law  and  then  entered 
the  civil  service.  In  w  hich  he  remained  from  1813  to  1850 : 
his  first  notable  drama  was  the  tragedy  "  Die  Ahufrau. 
the  motif  of  which  Is  an  extreme  fatalism  :  "  Sappho. ' 
"Das  Goldne  Vlies."  and  many  others  followed,  all  of 
which  are  marked  by  dramatic  power  and  lyric  grace; 
be  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  Austrian  poets. 

Grimm,  Jakob  Ludw  i  g,  1785-1863.  A  German  phi- 
lologist aud  literary  historian.  The  labors  of  Grimm  are 
of  unrivaled  Importance  lu  the  broad  field  of  Herman 
literary  antiquities.  The  constant  aim  of  his  investiga- 
tions was  to  Increase  the  spiritual  life  of  the  German 
people  by  makiug  known  their  ancient  laws,  customs, 
faiths,  and  poetry.  His  "  Deutsche  Grammatik  "  is  per- 
haps the  greatest  philological  work  of  the  age  and  may 
be  said  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  the  historical  in- 
vestigation of  language.  This  work,  as  well  as  the  great 
"  DeuUches  Worterbuch,"  commenced  in  ls">2  in  con- 
junction with  his  brother  Wilhelm,  be  did  not  live  to 
complete.   He  died  in  Berlin. 

Grote.  George.  1794-1871.  An  English  historian.  In 
1832  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Parliament  for  the  city 
of  London,  and  his  subsequent  parliamentary  career, 
until  his  retirement  In  1841,  was  principally  devoted  to 
the  advocacy  of  vote  by  ballot  in  is 45  appeared  the 
first  two  volumes  of  his  "  History  of  Greece.  The  re- 
maining ten  volumes  followed  in  rapid  succession,  the 
final  volume  being  published  in  1856.  The  work  termi- 
nates with  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Gulsot  (fl'-aV).  Francois  Pierre  Gulllanme,  1787- 
1874.  A  French  historian.  He  was  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, Ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  and  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  After  the  fall  of  Louis  Philippe,  Oulrot 
escaped  and  fled  to  England.  Henceforth  he  practically 
retired  from*  public  life.  Among  his  numerous  works 
may  Ik?  mentioned:  "  History  of  Civilization  In  France." 
" General  History  of  Civilization  in  Europe."  "His- 
tory of  the  English  Revolution,"  '  History  of  the  Origin 
of  Representative  Government."  and  "  Life.  Correspond- 
ence, and  Writings  of  Washington." 

"„  Henry  Elder,  1856-  .   .  An  English  novel- 
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1st.  He  was  a  barrister  by  profession.  At  the  are  of 
nineteen  he  accompanied  Sir  U.  Bui  wit  as  secretary 
to  Natal.  Among  his  works  are  "  Kin*  Solomon's 
Mines."  "She."  "  Ellssa  Swallow,"  "Nada.  the  Lily." 
"  The  People  of  the  Mint."  "  Jess."  and  "  Cleopatra." 

lfnle.  Kdwnrd  Kverett,  IKS-  .  .  An  American 
author  and  Unitarian  clericyman  ;  bora  in  Boston.  Mass. 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  and  was  called  to 
the  South  Congregational  (Unitarian)  Church.  Boston. 
During  his  ministerial  career  be  was  active  in  social, 
educational,  and  philanthropic  enterprises;  organized 
the  Harry  Wadsworth  Club,  which  has  numerous 
branches  in  the  United  States  and  Eurone,  and  the 
Look-up  Legion  among  American  Sunday  schoo's. 
Chaplain  of  the  United  States  Senate.  Among  his 
works  are  Chautauquan  History  of  U.  8.."  "Life  of 
Washington,"  "Franklin  in  France."  "Man  Without 
a  Country."  "  My  Double  and  How  He  Undid  Me."  and 
"Ten  Times  One  ia  Ten":  contributed  largely  to  the 
periodical  press,  and  attained  wide  popularity  as  a 
lecturer.  To  the  rising  generation  he  is  best  known  as  a 
writer  of  charming  Action  and  history. 

Hnlevy,  Ludovlc,  1831-  .  .  A  French  dramatist: 
born  in  Paris,  France.  He  first  made  himself  known  as 
the  writer  of  the  librettos  to  Offenbach's  burlesques 
(partly  in  collaboration  with  Meilhac*.  He  wrote  be- 
sides a  large  number  of  vaudevilles  and  comedies,  and 
also  some  novels.  Halevy  was  admitted  to  the  Academy 
in  1886.  His  best  works  were  a  series  of  satires  on  the 
Cardinal  family. 

nullum.  Henry,  1777  1859.  An  English  historian: 
born  in  Windsor.  England.  His  "  View  of  the  State  of 
Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages  "  was  the  first  great  re- 
sult of  his  studies  and  researches.  His  masterly  work 
on  the  "Constitutional  History  of  England  "was  given 
to  the  world  in  1827.  The  next  great  work  of  Hallam 
was  his  "  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe  in  the 
15th.  16th,  and  17th  Centuries."  He  died  in  Pctisburst. 
Kent.  England. 

Hullo  k.  Flta-Gr*«ne.  1790-1867.  An  American  poet: 
born  In  Guilford,  Conn.  By  his  mother  he  was  descended 
from  John  Eliot,  "the  apostle  of  the  Indiana."  Hebe- 
came  a  clerk  in  a  bank  in  New  York  in  1811.  and  in  1821 
the  private  secretary  of  John  Jacob  Astor:  in  1849  he 
retired,  on  an  annuity  of  f200  left  him  by  Axtor,  to  his 
native  town,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  day*. 
From  his  boyhood  Halleck  wrote  verses,  and  in  1819  he 
contributed,  with  Joseph  Rodman  Drake,  a  series  of 
humorous  satirical  papers  In  verse  to  the  New  York 
Errning  Pott.  In  the  same  year  he  published  his  longest 
poem,  Fanny,"  a  satire  on  the  literature,  fashions,  and 
politics  of  the  time.  His  complete  "  Poetical  Writings  " 
was  published  in  1x69. 

Hardy,  Thorn**,  1840-  .  .  An  English  novelist: 
born  in  Dorset,  Eugland.  He  was  brought  up  as  an 
architect,  and  practiced  some  time  at  Dorchester: 
next  prosecuted  his  studies  In  design  at  London,  gain- 
ing professional  distinction.  Among  his  works  are  "Tess 
of  the  D'Urbcrvllles."  "The  Woodlanders."  "  Two  on  a 
Tower,"  "Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd,"  "The  Three 
Strangers,"  and  "  Poems  of  the  Past  and  Present." 

Ifnrrts,  Joel  Chandler,  1848-  .  .  An  American 
Journalist  and  story  writer  :  bora  in  Eatonton.  Ga.  He 
had  a  thorough  familiarity  with  the  negro  of  the  post- 
bellum  period,  and  while  editing  an  Atlanta  paper,  he 
produced  for  it  the  series  of "  Uncle  Remus  "  sketches 
and  songs  which  Immediately  made  him  known.  In  a 
more  serious  vein  Is  bis  biography  of  the  lamented 
Henry  W.  Grady,  a  work  of  genuine  power. 

Hurt.-.  Francis  Bret,  1839-1902.  An  American  novelist 
and  p  »  t :  bora  in  Albany,  N.  Y.  He  went  to  California 
In  1851,  and  figured  as  a  gold  miner,  a  teacher, 
and  a  typesetter  on  the  (iotdrn  Era,  In  which  appeared 
some  of  his  earliest  literary  efforts.  He*  next  became 
editor  of  the  Calitornian,  and  In  1804  secretary  of  the 
United  States  Mint  at  San  Francisco.  In  1868  he  became 
editor  of  the  Overland  Monthln.  in  which  appeared.  In 
1870,  the  humorous  poem  of  "  The  Heathen  Chinee."  In 
1878  he  became  United  States  consul  at  Crefeld.  whence 
he  was  transferred  to  Glasgow  in  1880.  and  remained 
there  till  1885.  Among  his  best  known  works  are  "  The 
Luck  of  Roaring  Camp."  and  "The  Outcasts  of  Poker 
Flat."  During  the  last  twenty-four  years  of  his  life 
Mr.  Hsrtc  resided  abroad.  He  died  near  London. 
England. 

Hawkins,  Anthony  Hope.  1863-  .  .  An  English 
novelist:  writing  under  the  name  "Anthony  Hope": 
born  In  I-ondon.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1887. 
Among  his  best  known  works  are  "A  Mau  of  .Murk," 
"The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,"  and  "  Phroso." 


.Julian,  1846-  .  .  An  American  novel- 
ist and  Journalist,  son  of  Nathaniel ;  born  in  Boston.  On 
leaving  Harvard  University  he  atudicd  civil  engineering 
in  Dresden,  but  took  to  authorship.  His  success  was 
not  rapid,  but  popular  favor  has  been  accorded  to  his 
novels.    Among  them  are  "Garth."  "Noble  Blood." 

The  Professor  s  Sister."  "  A  Fool  of  Nature."  He  also 
wrote  "  Saxon  Studies."  and  "  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
and  His  Wife." 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  1804-1864.  American  novel- 
ist: born  at  Salem.  Massachusetts:  his  early  ambition 
was  to  be  a  literary  man.  and  "  Twice-told  Tales  "  was 
the  first  production  by  which  he  won  distinction. 
After  the  publication  of  "Twice-told  Tales"  be  spent 
some  months  at  Brook  Farm,  leaving  which  he  married 
and  took  up  house  at  Concord  :  from  1848  to  18.10  he  held 
a  Stole  appointment,  and  in  his  leisure  hours  wrote  his 
"  Scarlet  Letter."  which  appeared  In  the  latter  year,  and 
established  his  fame  as  a  master  of  literature  ;  this  was 
followed  by  "The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,"  "The 
Snow  Image."  "The  Blithedale  Romance,"  and  later, 
by  "  The  Marble  Faun."  and  "  Our  Old  Home." 

Hay,  John,  1838-1905.  An  American  statesman  and. 
writer:  born  in  Salem.  Ind.  He  was  graduated  from 
Brown  University,  and  settled  In  Illinois  as  a  lawyer, 
but  went  to  Washington  in  1861  as  one  of  Lincoln's 
private  secretaries,  acting  also  as  bis  aide-de-camp.  He 
served  uuderGenerals  Hunterand  GUImore  with  the  rank 
of  major  and  assistant  adjutant-gene r  a  i  He  was  sub- 
sequently In  the  United  States  diplomatic  service,  sta- 
tioned at  Paris.  Vienna,  and  Madrid.  In  1897  he  was 
made  ambassador  to  England,  and  In  1898  Secretary  of 
State.  His  literary  reputation  rests  upon  "  Pike  County 
Ballads":  "  Castilian  Days."  a  volume  of  travel  :  and 
"Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln"  (with  J.  G.  Nlcolay).  As 
Secretary  of  State  Mr.  Hay  gained  a  standing  equal 
to  that  of  the  most  eminent  men  who  have  held  that 
high  office.  In  coolness,  foresight,  and  statesmanlike 
appreciation  of  current  and  coming  events  he  had  no 
superior  among  contemporary  diplomats. 

Hnyne,  Paul  Hamilton,  1830-1886.  An  American 
poet:  born  in  Charleston,  S.  0.  At  first  a  lawyer,  he 
turned  to  Journalism,  and  in  1855  his  maiden  volume  of 
verso  appeared.  He  served  through  the  wor.  retired 
from  the  field  In  poverty,  and  wrote  poetry.  His  produc- 
tions show  him  to  be  among  the  first  of  Southern  poets. 
He  died  in  Augusta,  Ga. 

Haslitt,  William.  1778-1830.  An  English  critic  ;  born 
in  Maidstone,  Kent,  England.  He  wrote  "On  The 
Principles  of  Human  Action."  "  Lectures  on  the  Dra- 
matic Literature  of  the  Elizabethan  Age."  "  Round 
Talde."  and  "Characters  of  Shskespeare  s  Plays." 

Hendley,  Joel  Tyler,  1*13-1897.  An  American  prose 
writer:  bora  in  Walton,  N  Y.  Graduated  from  Union 
College :  became  assistant  editor  of  the  New  York 
Tribunt.  His  writings,  such  us  "  Washington  "  and 
"Chaplains  of  the  Revolution"  contain  much  valuable 
Information  about  early  American  history. 

Heine,  llelnrlch,  1797-1856.  A  German  poet  and 
author :  born  of  Jewish  parents  in  DUsseldort.  He 
studied  law  at  Bonn.  Berlin,  and  Gtfttingen ;  be  took 
his  degree  at  the  last  mentioned  place.  In  1831  he 
settled  In  Paris,  supported  himself  by  his  literary  la- 
bors, and  dwelt  there  till  his  death.  From  1837  to  the 
overthrow  of  Louis  Philippe  In  1848  he  enjoyed  a  pen- 
sion of  $400  from  the  French  government .  As  a  poet 
Heine  Is  remarkable  for  the  simplicity  and  pathos  of 
many  of  his  lyric  pieces.  He  collet-ted  them  In  "  The 
Book  of  Songs":  wrote  "Romoncero."  "Pictures  of 
Travel."   "  The  Romantic  School."  and  "  Atta  Troll." 

Hemans,  Felicia  Dorothea,  n<v  Browne.  1798-1835. 
Poetess,  born  In  Liverpool :  her  marriage  was  sn  un- 
happy one,  and  after  the  birth  of  five  children  ended  in 

Krmanent  separation:  she  was  the  authoress  of  a  num- 
r  of  works,  the  best  of  ber    productions  being 
lyrics. 

Herbert.  George,  1593-1633.  Poet,  horn  In  Mont- 
gomery Castle.  Wales ;  took  holy  orders  and  became 
rector  of  Bemerton,  Wiltshire,  a  post  he  lived  only  two 
years  to  hold :  wos  the  author  of  poems  entitled 
"The  Temple."  He  Is  held  In  high  regard  by 
of  the  devout  and  reverently  contcmpla 
the  author. 

Herder.  Johann  Gottfried  Ton,  1744-1803.  A  Ger- 
man author.  From  17tH  to  1769  he  was  an  assistant 
teacher  at  the  cathedral  school  of  Riga,  with  which 
office  that  of  a  preacher  was  connected,  and  It  was  dur- 
ing this  period  that  he  published  his  "  Fragments  on 
German  Literature."  His  greatest  work  is  his  Ideas  on 
the  Philosophy  of  the  History  of  Man." 
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Herodotus,  4M-424  B.  0.  The  "  rather  of  History." 
horn  at  Hallcarnassu*.  In  Cariu ;  traveled  in  Asia  Minor. 
Egypt,  and  Syria,  and  in  his  old  age  m-orded  with 
fidelity  the  fruits  of  his  observations  and  Inquiries.  His 
chief  work  wus  on  Xerxes'  inraaion  of  Greece. 

Herrlck.  R«»bert,  1.YJ1-1674.  English  poet,  born  in 
London;  was  incumbent  of  Dean  Prior  In  Devonshire; 
author  of  the  "  Hcs|teridcs  "  and  "  Noble  Numbers." 

Heslod,  fl  390  B.  0.  One  of  the  earliest  Greek  poets  ; 
born  iu  Amtii,  Ifceotia.  His  "  Theogony."  being  an 
attempt  to  present  a  systematic  view  of  the  origin  Mid 
powers  of  the  gods,  and  of  the  order  of  nature,  is  of 
treat  Importance  for  the  history  of  the  religion  of  the 
Greeks.    He  wrote  also  "  Works  and  Days." 

HigKinson,  Thoinna  Wentworth,  IS2S-  .  .  An 
American  author:  born  in  Cambridge.  Mass. :  was  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College  in  1H4I  :  nerved  in  the  Civil 
War  as  colonel  of  the.Xtd  I'nited  States  Colored  Infantry. 
Among  his  works  are  a  memoir  of  Longfellow.  "Army 
Life  In  a  Black  Regiment."  "Outdoor  Papers."  "  History 
of  I'nited  States."  and  "The  Afternoon  Landscaiie." 

Ilildreth,  Itlrhiird.  1W371S65.  An  American  historian  : 
born  in  Deertleld.  Mass  He  first  became  known  as  a 
miscellaneous  prose  writer  and  political  Journalist.  The 
"History  of  the  I'nited  States"  Is  his  greatest  work, 
covering  the  period  from  the  discovery  of  America  to 
the  end  of  President  Monroe's  llrst  administration,  and 
presenting  the  founders  of  the  Republic  in  their  true 
characters.    He  wrote  "Japan  as  It  Was  and  Is." 

Hogg,  Jnmrs.  1770  Kt5.  A  Scotch  poet;  born  In 
Selkirkshire  in  1770.  After  receiving  a  very  scanty  edu- 
cation he  began  to  earn  his  bread  by  daily  lahor  as 
a  shepherd.  His  early  Thymines  brought  him  under  the 
notice  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  appearance  of  "The 
Queen's  Wake"  In  1*13.  with  Its  charming  bnllad  of 
Kilmeny.  established  Hogg's  reputation  as  n  poet. 

Ilolbi  i  l.  Ludwig,  H>M  1754.  A  Danish  poet.  His 
works  are  of  four  classes  — iMiems,  stage  pieces,  philo- 
sophical treatises,  and  historical  works.  His  poems  are 
chiefly  satirical.  His  best  works  are  "  Ilcnrik  and  Per- 
nille."  and  "  Subterranean  Jouniey  of  Niels  Klim" 

Hollun.1.  Joslnh  Gilbert.  1M<» -lssl.  Am.  author: 
horn  in  Belchertown.  Muss.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
Berkshire  Medical  College,  at  PUtsfleld.  Mi  He  became 
assistant  editor  of  the  Springfield  Bmibliean.  of  which 
he  was  part  proi>rielor  from  ivd  to  Ism;.  In  1870.  with 
Koswell  Smith  and  the  Serlbners,  be  founde<|  Kcrihnrr  a 
Monthly,  the  present  t'rnturu  M<wnzin*  .-  w  rote  the  novels. 
"  Bay  Path."  "Sevenoaks,"  and  "Nicholas  Minturn  ": 
the  poems.  "Bitter  Sweet.'' "  Kathrina."  and  "tiarnered 
Sheaves." 

Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell.  lSOO-tWM.  A  celebrated 
American  author,  son  of  a  Unitarian  minister;  grad- 
uated  in  arts  and  medicine  at  Harvard:  became  pro 
fessor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, but  resigned  and  settled  iu  Boston  as  a  general 
practitioner.  In  1*17  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of 
Anatomy  in  Harvard,  a  position  he  held  till  his  re-igna 
lion  In  lSK'J  ;  a  successful  profesmir.it  is  as  ancssayi-t, 
novelist,  and  poet  that  he  is  remembered;  the  appear- 
ance of  "The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table,"  with  il* 
quaint  humor,  fresh  thought,  and  charming  egotism 
took  literary  Amcricaby  storrn  ;  the  "  Professor"  and  the 
"Poet  at  the  Breakfast-Table"  followed  in  after  years, 
and  remain  his  most  widely  popular  w  orks.  "  Klsie  Veu- 
ner."  a  novel  dealing  with  the  problem  of  heredity.  "The 
Guardian  Angel."  "  Songs  of  Many  Seasons,"  "  Memoirs 
of  Motley  and  of  Emerson."  are  some  of  his  many 
works,  all  of  which  have  the  impress  of  his  bright,  en- 
gaging t>ersonallty. 

Homer,  fl.  about  1000  B.  C.  The  great  epic  poet  of 
Greece,  and  the  greatest  of  all  time;  author  of  the 
"  Iliad  "  and  the"  Odyssey  "  :  is  said,  when  old  and  blind, 
to  have  wandered  from  city  to  city  rehearsing  his  verses; 
It  is  only  modern  criticism  that  hascalled  iu  question  his 
existence,  and  has  ventured  to  argue  that  the  poems 
ascribed  to  him  are  a  mere  congeries  of  compositions 
of  the  early  fabulous  age  of  Greece,  but  the  unity  of  the 
plan  and  the  simplicity  of  the  style  of  the  poems  go  to 
condemn  this  theory. 

Ilood.Thomns,  lTTO-lsi.Y  An  English  poet  and  humor- 
ist:  born  In  London.  From  1K?J  to  ls.17  he  conducted 
his  Comie  Annual.  At  the  same  time  his  pen  «i<^ 
employed  on  other  subjects.  It  was  during  his  last  III 
ness  that  he  contributed  to  I'unrh  "The  Song  of  a  Shirt." 
"The  Bridge  of  Sighs."  and  "The  Lay  of  a  Laborer  ." 
Hood  Is  unrivaled  as  a  punster,  and  he  possesses  a  sin- 
gular power  of  combining  the  humorous  with  the  pa- 
thetic.   His  best  comic  poem  Is  "  Miss  Kilmansi-gg." 

Horace  (Quintua  Homtlua  Flaccus),  60  8  B.  C. 


A  Latin  lyric  poet.  The  talent  which  he  had  displayed 

procured  him  the  friendship  of  two  eminent  poets.  Virgil 
and  Varius.  and  to  them  he  was  Indebted  for  his  first 
acquaintance  with  Miecenas,  a  refined  man  of  the  world. 
Nine  mouths  after,  Maecenas  received  Horace  into  th? 
circle  of  his  intimate  friend!  and  after  BOIM  years  pre- 
sented him  with  the  Sabine  estate  which  Horace  §o  often 
mentions  in  his  poems.  It  was  sufficient  to  maintain 
hltn  iu  ease  and  comfort  during  the  remainder  of  bis 
life.  Horace  wrote  the  "  Odes,"  "  Epodcs."  "  8aUres," 
and  "  Kpistles,  " 

Home.  Itlchnrd  II.,  1*09- isri.  An  English  poet  and 
miscellaneous  author.  He  Joined  the  Mexican  navy 
and  served  through  the  war  against  Spain.  On  th? 
conclusion  of  the  war  he  was  prostrated  for  a  time  by 
yellow  fever,  and  after  his  recovery  he  traveled  In  the 
Cuited  States.  In  ls.is  he  began  his  liteiary  career, 
writingtragedics  and  poems-  He  wrote  "Orion :  aTragic 
Poem."  bis  best  work,  and  two  tragedies,  "Cosmo  de 
Medici  "  and  "The  Death  of  Marlowe." 

Howell*,  Willi.-. in  i  ».-..!■.  ls.17-  .  .  An  American 
author:  bom  In  Martins  Kerry.  O.  He  learned  the 
printers'  trade  with  bis  father  ;  was  afterward  assistant 
editor  on  the  Ohio  State  J.mrnil  :  published  a  life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  From  isr.j  to  lsiV>  he  resided  in  Venice 
as  Cuited  States  consul.  Soon  after  his  return  appeared 
a  series  of  papers  under  the  title  "Venetian  Life"  fol- 
lowed by  a  similar  volume  "  Italian  Journeys."  After 
his  return  to  the  I'nited  Slates  he  was  called  to  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  also  became 
a  regular  contributor  to  the  Sat  ion.  He  was  assistant 
editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  during  1HAS-I<*71,  and  editor- 
in  chief  from  1*71  till  his  resignation  in  IHHl.  From  IKsr,. 
|s  »l  he  conducted  the  criticul  department  of  tiarprr t 
Monthly  called  "The  Editors  Study  " 

Hushes.  Thomas,  Ircnm*;.  An  English  Judge, 
author,  ami  philanthropist ;  born  In  CtHngton.  Berkshire, 
where  his  grandfather  was  vicar.  He  represented  Lam- 
beth In  the  House  of  Commons  from  lists  to  lsr.s  as  an 
advanced  Liberal,  and  during  the  six  years  1868  1871  he 
sat  for  Frame.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  the  well- 
l.  ingof  the  working  classes,  and  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  the  support  of  the  co-o|ieratlve  movement  and 
other  socialist  schemes  of  a  similar  kind.  As  an  author. 
Thomas  Hughes  Is  doubtless  best  known  by  his  first 
work,  "Tom  Brown's  School  Days,"  published  in  1W>. 
Which  has  gone  through  mauy  editions  and  been  trans- 
lated Into  several  languages.  He  wrote  also  "Alfred  the 
Great"  and  "Tom  Brown  at  Oxford." 

Hugo,  Vlcomte  Victor  Marie,  l*»2-lf«S.  A  distin- 
guished French  poet,  politician,  and  man  of  letters :  born 
in  Bcsancon.  France.  His  father  was  a  general  in  the 
French  army.  He  received  a  classical  education  in  a 
religious  house,  and.  in  is-'i.  brought  out  the  first  vol- 
ume of  his  "  Odes  and  Ballads."  He  reflected  bitterly  in 
subsequent  works  on  the  classical  style  of  French  dra- 
matic literntore.  Shortly  after  the  revolution  of  July, 
lsvw,  his  "  Marion  tie  I.orme.''  which  had  been  sup- 
pressed by  the  censorship  under  the  Restoration,  was 
performed  with  success.  'The  King  Amuses  Himself.  ' 
was  also  performed  at  the  Theatre  Francais  In  January. 
KU.  but  was  Indicted  by  the  government  the  day  after. 
Hugo,  who  published  afterward  a  number  of  dramatic 
piece!  of  various  merit,  was.  after  much  opposition, 
admitted  Into  the  Academy  in  1*11.  On  the  coup  d'etat 
of  December  2.  WM,  Hugo,  then  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
tive assembly,  was  among  those  deputies  who  vainly 
attempted  to  assert  the  rights  of  the  assembly  and  to 
propose  the  constitution.  His  conduct  led  to  his  pro- 
scription. He  took  refuge  in  the  Island  of  Jersey,  and 
subsequently  in  that  of  Guernsey,  having  steadfastly 
refused  to  avail  himself  of  the  general  amnesties  issued 
in  ls.vj  and  In  lv/j.  He  wrote  much  after  he  had  left 
France.  His  very  trenchant  satire,  "Napoleon  the  Lit- 
tle." appeared  at  Brussels  In  lSTii,  and  was  rigorously 
supprvsed  in  France.  Into  which  country  it  had  been 
smuggled.  On  the  fall  of  the  empire  in  1X70  he  returned 
to  France,  was  elected  to  the  National  Assembly,  but 
soon  resigned  and  repaired  to  Brussels,  whence  he  was 
expelled  by  the  government  on  account  of  the  violence 
of  his  political  writing*  and  his  sympathy  with  the  Com- 
munists. Returning  to  Paris,  he  was  elected  a  senator 
for  life  in  |st«.  "Notre  Dame  de  Paris."  "  Les  Mlser- 
ables."  "Ninety-three",  are  his  great  novels.  His  best 
lyric  verses  are  found  in  "  The  Terrible  Year,"  treating 
patriotically  the  Fr.  neh  disaster  of  1*70  71. 

Hume,  I)nvld,  1".  11-1776.  Scotch  historian  and  phi- 
losopher :  born  in  Edinburgh.  Scotland.  In  1"46  be 
became  secretary  to  General  St.  Clair,  whom  he  accom- 
panied to  the  court  of  Turin    In  1751  appeared  at  Edln- 
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burgh,  hi*  "Inquiry  Concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals." 
In  1 7V|  he  published  the  first  volume  of  his"  History 
of  England.''  his  best  work,  which  he  did  not  complete 
till  17<i2.  The  work  acquired  oonsiderahlecelcbrity,  and 
the  author  gained  largely  by  Its  popularity,  for.  bodies 
the  prollts  It  brought  hint,  he  obtained  a  pension  through 
Lord  Rule.  He  became  undersecretary  of  state  In  17G7. 
He  died  in  Edinburgh. 

Hunt,  Jniues  Henry  Leigh.  17.M-1H.VI.  An  English 
poet  and  essayist.  He  was  the  personal  friend  of  Hymn, 
Shelley,  Keats.  Lamb,  and  Coleridge.  The  "  Story  of 
'  is  his  longest  and  perhaps  his  best  known 
He  wrote  also  "  Palfrey"  and  "  Abou  ben  Ad- 


Ihsen.  Ilenrik,  182*-  .  .  A  Norwegian  novelist  and 
dramatist:  born  in  Sklen,  Norway.  His  youth  was 
passed  in  extreme  poverty.  His  attention  was  turned 
to  dramatic  writing  and  he  produced  "  The  Banquet  at 
Solhang."  "The  Vlklugs  at  Hclgelaud."  "Loves  Com- 
edy."  "Ghosts,"  "A  Doll's  House."  "When  We  Dead 
Awaken,"  "The  Pillars  of  Society,"  "  The  Wild  Duck," 
etc.  In  1R57  he  became  artistic  director  of  the  Norwe- 
gian Theater  at  Christiania.  His  plays  are  much  ad- 
mired for  their  discussion  of  social  matters. 

Ingelow,  .Joan,  I83MN97.  An  English  poet  and  story 
wiiter.  Her  first  published  work  appeared  anonymously 
in  1*50.  but  not  till  the  publication  of  "  Poems  in 
did  Miss  Ingelow  become  famous.  This  volume  won  the 
enthusiastic  praise  of  critics  and  the  instant  approval  of 
the  public  and  hag  passed  through  many  editions.  She 
wrote  a  great  many  poems  and  novels,  among  w  hich 
are  "  Poems  of  Old  Days  and  New,"  "  <  )ff  the  Skelligs." 
"  Mopsa."  and    Stories  Told  to  a  Child." 

Irving,  w ash  i  n  cton,  17*3-1*59.  An  American  au- 
thor: born  in  New  York,  where  his  father  had  emigrated 
from  Scotland  before  the  Revolution.  He  was  originally 
educated  for  the  legal  profession  and  In  lsmi  was  called 
to  the  New  York  bar,  but  his  tastes  were  all  In  the  direc- 
tion of  literature,  in  which  field  he  made  his  first  appear- 
ance by  the  publication,  in  1*02,  of  the  "  l-ettcrs  of 
Jonathan  <  Hdstyle,'*  in  the  New  York  iforninu  Chnmirle: 
In  December,  1*09.  appeared  bis  celebrated  "  History  of 
New  York,  by  Dledrich  Knickerbocker."  During  the 
w  ar  with  Great  Britain  in  1812-19  he  was  connected  with 
the  Anattriie  Mngnzint  in  Philadelphia,  and  acted  also 
for  a  time  as  aide-de  camp  and  military  secretary  to  the 
governor  of  the  state  of  New  York.  In  May,  1*15,  he 
embarked  for  England,  where  ho  commenced  In  1*1*  the 
series  of  patters  entitled  "The  Sketch-book,"  which  was 
published  in  New  York  and  London.  Cp  to  1*32.  Mr. 
Irving  continued  to  reside  in  Europe.  During  this  period 
were  composed  some  of  his  most  famous  literary  works 
In  the  spring  of  1*32  he  returned  to  New  Y'ork.  In  Is  I 
he  became  United  States  minister  to  Spain.  He  wrote 
also  "Alhambra."  "Christopher  Columbus,"  "Brace- 
bridge  Hall."  "Washington.1  "Conquest  of  Granada," 
"The  Kooky  Mountains."  Wolfert's  Roost,"  "Gold- 
smith," and  "  Mahomet.'' 

Jackson,  Helen  Fiske  Hunt*  1R31-18*5.  An  Ameri-  j 
can  author;  born  In  Amherst.  Mass.;  received  an  aca- 
demic education:  went  with  her  husband  to  Colorudo 
Springs.  Colorado;  became  actively  interested  in  the 
treatment  of  the  Indians  by  the  government,  und  strove 
to  better  their  condition  :  appointed  to  investigate  the 
condition  of  the  Mission  Indiaus  of  California,  in  1S*3, 
and  studied  the  history  of  the  early  Spanish  missions. 
8he  wrote  "  Ramona."  "A  Century  of  Dishonor."  and 
several  poems  of  lyric  power. 

Jam**,  Cieorgn  Payne  Rninsford.  1*01-1*60.  An 
English  novelist:  born  In  Loudon.  England.  While  still 
very  young  he  manifested  a  considerable  turn  for  literary 
composition,  and  produced,  In  i»  \\  a  "  Life  of  Edward 
the  Black  Prince."  Some  years  afterward  be  composed 
his  first  novel.  Its  success  determined  him  toward  fic- 
tion, and  a  series  of  novels,  above  sixty  in  number,  fol- 
lowed from  his  pen  in  rapid  succession,  besides  several 
historical  and  other  works.  Latterly  he  was  British 
consul  at  Richmond.  Va.,  and  at  Venice,  where  he  died. 
The  best  examples  of  his  style  are  prehaps  "  Richelieu," 
"  Philip  Augustus."  "  Henry  Masterton,"  "  Mary  of  Bur- 
gundy," "  Darnley,"  "  Corse  de  Won."   The  Smuggler." 

James,  Henry.  1*13-  .  .  An  American  writer :  born 
In  New  York.  He  was  educated  in  Erancc  ami  Switzer- 
land and  at  Harvard  Law  School.  Since  lst'iO  he  has 
made  his  home  In  England.  Among  his  works  are  "  The 
Bostonians"  ami  "The  Sacred  Fount." 

Jerrold.  Douglas,  1*03  1*57.  An  English  humorist. 
After  serving  as  midshipman,  he  was  bound  as  an  ap- 
prentice to  a  printer  In  London.  He  wrote  about  forty 
plays,  "  Black-Eyed  Susan"  being  bis  Chief  success. 


Jewett.  Surah  Orne,  1M9-  .  .  An  American  writer: 
born  in  South  Berwick.  Me.    She  received  an  i 
education.   Her  best  work,  such  as  "Tales  of  New  ] 
land."  portrays  New  England  character. 

Johnson,  Samuel.  17KH7HI.  One  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished English  writers,  born  in  Lichfield,  England, 
where  his  lather.  Michael  Johnson,  was  a  bookseller; 
he  gained  distinction  as  the  editor  of  varibus  important 
publications.  Among  many  great  works  the  most  useful 
to  mankind  was  his  "  Dictionary."  In  1759  he  w  rote 
his  celebrated  romance  of  "  Has«clas.  Prince  of  Abys- 
sinia." w  hich  fine  production  be  composed  in  the  even- 
ings of  one  week  in  order  to  defray  the  funeral  expenses 
of  his  aged  mother.  At  length,  in  17f.2  the  Bute  adminis- 
tration granted  turn  a  pension  of  $1,500  per  annum,  which 
he  accepted  after  a  short  struggle  against  the  reception 
of  a  favor  from  the  house  of  Hannvi  r.  The  concluding 
portion  of  Johnson's  life  was  suddened  by  the  loss  of 
many  old  friends  and  by  declining  health.  His  remains 
were  Interred  Iti  Westminster  Abbey  w  ith  great  solem- 
nity. His  statue  has  been  placed  In  St.  Paul's.  Among 
his  works  are  "Lives  of  the  Poets,"  "The  Rambler, 
and  "  The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes." 

Jo'knl.  Wlm-i)  .Mn u run,  1N25-  .  .  A  Hungurian 
novelist:  born  In  Komoru.  He  studied  law.  but  never 
practiced.  During  the  Hungarian  struggle  of  1*1*  he  was 
an  active  patriot.  He  has  written  almost  three  hundred 
volumes,  comprising  novels,  dramas,  poems,  including 
"The  New  Landlord."  "There  is  No  Devil.  "Love's 
Fools."  the  druma  "  Milton,"  and  "  History  of  Hungary." 
In  January,  1*91.  all  Hungary  united  in  celebrating  the 
50th  anniversary  of  his  literary  activity.  He  married  Rosa 
Laborfalvi.  the  great  Hungarian  actress. 

Jonson,  Ben,  1573-1637.  Dramatist,  born  at  West- 
minster, posthumous  son  of  a  clergyman  of  Scottish 
descent ;  was  in  his  youth  first  a  bricklayer,  afterwards 
a  soldier  in  the  Netherlands,  whence  he  returned  about 
1998;  married  a  shrew  and  became  connected  with  the 
stage:  he  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age. 
and  for  forty  years  the  foremost,  except  Shakespeare, 
in  the  dramatic  and  literary  world  :  killing  hischullcngcr 
in  a  duel  nearly  cost  him  his  life  iu  l.V.w  ;  he  wasbranded 
on  the  left  thumb,  imprisoned,  and  his  goods  confiscated : 
in  prison  he  turned  Catholic,  but  12  years  later  reverted  to 
Protestantism  :  for  ten  years  after  Shakespeare's  death 
he  produced  nndramas:  in  1019  he  received  a  degree. 
M.  A.,  from  Oxford,  and  an  increase  in  pension  from  the 
king  ;in  the  new  reign  he  turned  again  to  dramatic  work 
with  sadly  diminished  power:  he  died  in  poverty,  but 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  :  he  wrote  at  least  six- 
teen plays,  among  them  "  Every  Man  In  his  Humour."  in 
which  Shakespeare  acted.  "  The  Poetaster,"  the  tragedy 
Sojamis,"  "The  Silent  Woman."  a  comedy,  and 
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his  best  work.  "The  Alchemist." 

Juvenal  (  Ocelli s  Junius  Jnvennlls ).  88-120,  A 
Roman  poet  and  satirist;  born  probably  in  Aquinum, 
Campania. 

KiUidn'sn,  11.  500?  A  great  Indian  dramatist  and 
poet,  was  author  of  "  The  Lost  King."  translated  by  Sir 
William  Jones,  ami  much  praised  by  (Joothe  and  Max 
Muller.  and  'The  Hero  and  the  Nymph." 

Karnmsln',  Mkolnt  Mlkhailovltch,  176fi -1826.  A 
Russian  historian:  his  first  work  was  "Letters  of  a 
Russian  Traveler,"  in  six  volumes,  which  gained  him 
a  high  reputation :  It  was  followed  by  his'  History  of 
Russia,"  in  twelve  volumes,  for  the  materials  of  which 
he  had  access  to  the  most  authentic  documents  as 
imperial  historiographer,  an  office  to  which  he  was 
appointed  iu  1K03,  and  the  work  is  in  the  highest  repute. 

K  '  its,  John,  1795-1*21.  An  English  poet:  born  in 
London,  England.  The  first  poems  Keats  published  in 
1S17  were  dedicated  to  Leigh  Hunt.  In  the  next  year  he 
published  "  Endymion,"  a  poetical  romance,  and  In 
1*20,  his  last  and  best  work, '  l.amin."  and  other  poems. 
He  died  in  Rome.  Shelley  lamented  his  poet  friend  in 
the  beautiful  and  well  known  "  Adonals." 

Kehlc,  John.  17W-1*«6.  An  English  poet:  born  In 
Fatrfurd,  Gloucestershire,  England,  of  his  great  work. 
"The  Christian  Year."  hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies 
have  been  sold,  and  from  Its  profits  the  author  built  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  parish  churches  in  England. 

Kerner.  Andreas,  17Kfi-lwi2.  A  lyric  poi  t  of  the 
Swahian  school,  horn  In  Wurtemberg ;  studied  and  wrote 
on  animal  magnetism  ami  spiritualism. 

Key,  Francis  Scott.  17SO-ISI3.  An  American  poet; 
bnmin  Frederick  Co.,  Md.  He  was  a  lawyer  by  profes- 
sion. Being  detained  on  one  of  the  British  shipa  during 
the  bombardment  of  Fort  McHenry,  Sept.  11,1*14,  he 
composed  the  words  of  "The  Star-Spangled 
He  died  In  Baltimore.  Md. 
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Klngslcy.  Charles,  1H19-1875.  Canon  of  Westminster 
and  chaplain  to  the  Queen,  born  at  Hnlne  Vicarage, 
near  I)arttnoor  :  studied  at  Cambridge  :  became  reetor 
of  Eversley,  in  Hampshire,  in  IhII  ;  was  the  author  in 
IMS,  of  arlruma  entitled  "  The  Saint's  Tragedy."  with  St. 
Ellzobcth  of  Hungary  for  heroine,  which  was  followed 
successively  by  "  Alton  Locke."'  and  "  Yeast."  chiefly  In 
a  Socialistic  interest :  "  Hypatia."  a  brilliant  book  In  the 
interest  of  early  Christianity  in  Alexandria,  and  "  West- 
ward Ho!"  a  narrative  of  the  rivalry  of  England  with 
Spain  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  and  besides  other  works, 
including  "  Two  Years  Ago.'  "  Water  Babies."  and 
"  Hereward  the  Wake."  he  was  the  author  of  the  popular 
ballads  of  "  The  Three  Fishers,"  '  The  Starlings,"  and 
•■TheSaudBo•  Dee."  His  writinirs  had  a  great  influence 
on  his  contemporaries,  particularly  on  yotiiiK  men. 

Kipling.  Itudynrd.  IS6.V  .  .  An  English  author: 
born  In  Bombay.  He  was  educated  in  England,  and  in 
)KK2  went  to  India  and  joined  the  staff  of  the  Cieit  and 
Military  Gazettr,  Lahore,  for  which  paper  his  earlier 
talcs  were  wri  ten.  He  depicts  Anglo-Indian  and  mili- 
tary life.  He  is  one  of  the  leading  authors  of  the  age. 
Among  his  works  are:  the  novels.  "The  Light  That 
Fulled."  "Soldiers  Three."  "Stalky  and  Co.."  and 
"  Klin"  whose  wonderful  revelation  of  India  marks  it  as 
his  best  romance  :  "  The  Recessional,"  "  Hurrack  Room 
Ballads."  "  White  Man  s  Burden."  and  "  Departmental 
Ditties"  Include  his  best  poetry:  and  two  "'Jungle 
Hooka"  giving  a  highly  imaginative  picture  of  the  older 
India. 

Ki.i-i,  Helnrlch  von,  1777-1811.  Oerman  dramatist 
and  poet,  born  at  Frankfort-on-thc-<>dcr ;  entered  the 
ortny.  but  afterwords  devoted  himself  to  literature. 
His  "  Broken  Pitcher"  is  considered  by  some  the  best 
one  act  comedy  of  (iermany. 

K  Ions  toe  k.  Frledrlrh  Gottlieb.  ' 1  I  Oerman 
poet,  born  at  Quedlinburg  :  distinguished  as  the  author 
of  an  epic  poem  entitled  the  "  Messiah,"  which  is  his 
chief  work,  his  treatment  of  which  Invested  him  with  a 
certain  sanctity,  and  the  publication  of  which  did  much 
to  enrich  the  poetic  vocabulary  of  Germany. 

Kotrcbue,  August  Frledrich  Ferdinand  von. 
1761-18I9.  A  (iertnun  dramatist:  born  in  Weimar.  Of 
about  200  tragedies, comedies,  dramas,  and  farces,  many 
of  them  very  popular  at  the  time  of  their  production, 
the  best  known  now  is  '  Misanthropy  and  Repent- 
ance" reproduced  In  Purls  as  late  as  1H62,  ond  famous 
in  the  I'nited  Stales  and  England  in  Sheridan's  adapta- 
tion entitled  "The  Stranger."  During  much  of  his  life 
he  was  In  Russian  service :  and  was  once  banished  to 
Siberia  by  the  Emperor  Paul.  He  was  assassinated  In 
Oermany  as  n  Russian  spy,  by  a  student,  in  Mannheim. 

i.i  Fontaine.  Jrnn  d<>.  IU1MC05.  One  of  the  classics 
of  French  literature ;  born  In  Chateau-Thierry.  Cham- 
pagne, France.  The  last  thirty-live  yearsof  hislife  were 
spent  in  Paris.  The  twelve  books  of  his  "  Fables"  were 
published  in  equal  parts  in  lu.s  ami  IG78,  It  is  through 
them  that  La  Fontuinc  is  universally  known.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  French  Academy  in  1683.  conjointly  with 
his  friend  Boileau  :  died  in  Paris. 

Lamnrtlne,  Alphonso  de,  1792-1HC0.  An  eminent 
French  historian,  poet,  orator,  and  statesman. 

1  : 1 1 1 1  ] . .  Cbnrlc*.  177.V1h.-H.  A  brilliant  English  es- 
sayist. In  17-.W  ond  I7'.»7  some  short  poems  by  him 
appeared  along  with  others  by  Coleridge,  and  in  1798  he 
published  •  volume  of  poems  in  conjunction  with  bis 
friend  Charles  Lloyd.  It  met  with  little  success.  Nor 
was  his  tale  of"  Rosamund  Oray  "  much  more  favorably 
received.  Under  the  name  of  "  F.lia"  a  series  of  his 
essays  has  been  frequently  republished  in  a  collected 
form  since  1823:  latterly  along  with  "  Last  Essays  of 
Ello."  first  published  iu  Here,  in  a  style  ever 

happy  and  original,  ond  with  humor  of  the  rarest  and 
most  pungent  description,  he  hos  carried  the  short  essay 
to  a  pol.it  of  excellence  perhaps  never  before  attained, 
lie  died  in  Edmonton.  England. 

Lnndor.  Walter Savage,  1775-1864.  An  English  poet: 
born  in  Warwick,  England.  He  was  educated  at  Rugby 
and  Oxford.  During  the  Peninsular  War.  ruising  a 
troop  of  cavalry  at  his  own  cost,  be  fought  for  the 
Spanish  cause  till  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand  VII. 
In  1*21  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Florence,  where  he  re- 
sided for  several  year*,  and  where  many  of  his  works 
were  written.  He  afterword  returned  to  England  and 
remained  there  for  some  years,  absorbed  in  literary 
occupations,  but.  his  eccentric  temper  constantly  In- 
volving him  in  difficulties  and  litigation,  he  went  back 
to  Italv.  His  principal  poetical  works  ate  "  Hellen- 
ics,"" Poems  and  Inscriptions."  "Dry  Sticks."  and 
"  Last  Fruit  of  nn  old  Tree."    His  most  important 


prose  work  is  the  "  Imaginary  Conversations  of  Literary 
Men  and  Statesmeu."  which  appeared  in  Ave  volumes 
between  1*2»  and  1829.   lie  died  In  Florence.  Italy. 

Lane,  Andrew,  1M  i  .  .  A  British  author  J  born  In 
Selkirk. Scotland  He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh  Acad- 
emy, St.  Andrew's  University,  anil  Balliol  College.  Ox- 
ford, where  he  took  a  distinguished  position.  A  ver- 
satile writer,  he  published  several  volumes  of  ballads 
and  oilier  light  verse :  "  Ballads  and  Lyrics  of  Old 
France."  "  Ballades  in  Blue  China."  "Custom  and  Myth." 
etc.  He  has  written  a  number  of  prose  books,  and  is  a 
frequent  contributor  to  periodical  literature. 

Lanier,  Sidney,  18)2-1x81.  American  poet.  The  poems 
"  Corn,"  one  of  his  earliest  pieces,  and  "  The  Marshes  of 
Glynn"  show  insight  into  nature.  His  poetic  works 
Were  collected  and  published  after  his  death.  He  wrote 
also  several  works  iu  prose,  mostly  pertaining  to  liter- 
ary criticism  :  among  the  former  are  "The  Science  of 
English  Verse":  '"The  English  Novel  and  the  Principles 
of  its  Development."   He  died  in  Lynn.  K.  C. 

Lit  ream.  Lucy,  1826-1893.  An  American  poetess  ;  born 
in  Beverly.  Moss.  In  her  youth,  a  factory  girl  In  Lowell. 
Mass.,  and  a  contributor  to  the  Lmetll  tutrring.  a  maga 
line  conducted  by  the  workers  in  that  city's  cotton  mills: 
was  a  student  for  a  time  at  Monticelln  Seminary.  God- 
frey, III. ;  afterw  ard  taught  school ;  but  the  greater  part 
of  her  life  was  devoted  to  literary  work.  In  1*66-1874  she 
was  editor  of  Our  Yvung  Fulkt.  She  wrote  stories  and 
four  or  five  volumes  of  poetry,  among  which  were 
"  Ships  In  the  Mist"  and  "The  Sunbeom." 

Leeky.  Will  in  in  Kdward  Hnrtpole.  1838-1903.  His- 
torian: born  near  Dublin.  Ireland.  He  w  as  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  where  be  graduated  B.  A.  in  1H59  and 
M.  A.  in  isttf.  Already  in  1861  he  hod  published  anony- 
mously "The  Leaders  of  I»ublic  Opinion  in  Ireland," 
four  brilliant  essays  on  Swift,  Flood,  Gruttan.  and  O'Con- 
nell.  Later  works  were  his  learned,  luminous,  and  dis- 
passionate "  History  of  the  Rise  ami  Influence  of  the 
Spirit  of  Rationalism  In  Europe,"  "  History  of  European 
Morals  from  Augustus  to  Charlemagne."  and  "  History 
of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century." 

I.e  Sage.  Aluin  k.  i,.-.  1668-1717.  A  French  novelist 
ond  dramatist:  born  in  Sarzeau.  near  Vannes;died  In 
Boulogne-sur-Mer  :  famous  for  his  "  Oil  Bias." 

Lcssinc,  Gotthold  Kphrnim.  1729-1781.  A  German 
author,  and  founder  of  modern  German  literature :  born 
at  Kamcnz.  Saxony,  son  of  the  pastor  there :  sent  to 
study  theology  at  Leipzig,  studied  hard:  conceived  a 
passion  for  the  stage:  wrote  plays  and  criticisms; 
wrote  an  essay  on  Pope :  took  English  authors  as  his 
models,  revolted  against  those  of  France :  made  It  his 
aim  to  Inaugurate  or  rather  revive  a  purely  German 
literature,  and  produced  examples  regarded  as  classics 
to  this  day;  his  principal  dramas,  all  conceived  on  the 
soil,  are  "  Miss  Sara  Sampson."  "  Minna  von  Barahclm." 
"  Emilia  Galntti."  and  "  Nathan  der  Weise."  and  bis 
principal  prose  work  Is  his  "  Laocoon,"  a  critical  work 
on  art  still  In  high  repute. 

Lever.  Charles  J  rimes,  1806-1872.  A  novelist,  born  at 
Dublin  :  wos  by  profession  a  physician ;  author  of  nu- 
merous Irish  stories  writlenln  a  rollicking  humor. "Harry 
Lorrequer."  and  "  Charles  O'Malley  "  among  the  chief; 
w  as  a  contributor  to,  and  for  some  time  editor  of.  Dublin 
I'nirmitu  Magazine  i  held  ultimately  various  consular 
uppolntments  abroad,  and  after  that  wrote  with  success 
in  a  more  sober  style. 

Lie,  Jonaa  1  aurlts  Kdemll.  1833-  .  .  A  Norwegian 
novelist.  His  novels  give  admirable  realistic  pictures  of 
life  In  Norway,  especially  of  the  fisher-folk  of  the  west 
coast.  His  popularity  is  due  to  the  delicate  poetry  of 
his  books,  to  the  healthy  tone  of  his  writing,  bis  fidelity 
to  nature,  and  genial  humor.  "The  Pilot  and  His  Wife  ' 
Is  his  best  know  n  work. 

Livy  ;  Tin is  Llvitift  Patavlnns).  59  B.  C.-18  A.  D.  A 
Roman  historian  of  the  Augustan  age ;  born  In  Patavium 
<  now  Padua ),  Italy.  After  passing  the  eorly  portion  of 
his  life  in  his  notive  town,  he  appears  to  have  gone  to 
Rome  during  the  reign  of  Augustus,  where  his  literary 
talents  soon  obtained  for  him  the  favor  and  patronage 
of  the  emperor.  He  wrote  a  history  of  Rome  of  142 
books  of  which  35  arc  extant.  He  was  the  national 
historian  of  his  people. 

Longfellow .  Henry  Wndsworth.  1807-1882.  An  emi- 
nent American  poet,  born  in  Maine.  He  was  graduated 
from  Bowdoin  College,  and  after  studying  on  theeontl' 
nent  became  professor  of  modern  languages  In  Harvard 
University.  He  wrote  "  Hyperion,"  a  romance  In  prose, 
and  a  succession  of  poems  as  well  as  lyrics,  among  the 
former:  "Evangeline."  "The  Golden  Legend,"  Hia- 
watha,"  ond  "Miles  Blandish." 
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Losslng,  IWnnon  John.  1813-1891.  An  American 
historian :  born  In  Bcekmun.  N.  Y.  He  was  a  volumi- 
110118  writer,  and  equally  at  home  in  historical,  biographi- 
cal, and  critical  composition  ;  but  his  mo-t  useful  and 
cudurinK  works  were  tils  great  "  Pictorial  Fleld-Books  " 
of  the  Revolution,  the  War  or  1812.  and  the  Civil  War. 
He  wrote  "  Life  and  Times  of  Philip  Schuyler,"  "Our 
Country,"  and  " Cyclopaedia  of  U.  S.  History." 

Loti,  Pierre,  1M.V>-  .  .  A  French  poet  and  novelist ; 
real  name  Louis  Marie  Julie  u  Viaud  ;  born  In  Roche- 
fort.  He  was  a  French  naval  officer.  In  1891  be  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  French  Academy.  His  works 
Include  "The  Desert "  and  "  Ualilee." 

Lowell,  James  Russell,  1818-1891.  American  essayist, 
poet,  aud  diplomatist ;  born  In  Cambridge,  Mass.:  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  In  1*38 ;  studied  law.  but  devoted  him- 
self to  literature:  succeeding  Longfellow  In  the  chair  of 
Modern  Languages  and  Literature  in  Harvurd  in  1855.  he 
visited  Europe  to  study,  returned  us  Lulled  States  min- 
ister to  Spain  in  1877.  was  transfernd  to  Kuglund  1880- 
18H5:  of  his  prose  work  "My  Study  Windows"  and 
"Among  my  Books"  are  essays  on  literary  subjects; 
"  Fireside  Travels  "  contain  reminiscences.  He  w  rote 
"  Biglow  Papers."  "  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal."  *'  Old  Eug- 
lish  Dramatists."  and  a  "  Life  of  Hawthorne." 

Lucan,  39-fi.">.  A  Latin  poet  j  nephew  of  Seneca  :  bom 
<n  Spain.  His  uncle  introduced  him  to  the  court  of 
Nero.  Nero  envied  his  poetic  talents  and  had  him  exe 
cuted.   "  Pharsalia  "  Is  his  only  surviving  work. 

Luclan,  120?-200?  A  Greek  author,  distinguished  for 
his  ingenuity  and  wit :  born  in  Sam.  sata.  Syria. 

Luclllus,  149-103  B.C.   A  K  m  poet,  the  creator  of 

that  form  of  poetic  Batlre  which  was  wielded  so  bril- 
liantly by  his  successors  Horace.  Persius.  and  Juvenal. 

Lucretius,  Titus  Cams.  89  .V.  B.C.  One  of  the  great- 
est Koman  poets.  Wrote  the  great  "  Be  Kerum  Mature." 

Lytton,  Edw  ard  Robert,  Karl  of.  mi  1891.  States- 
man, and  novellat  under  the  >,■■»>  d'vlume  of  Owen  Mere- 
dith :  became  viceroy  of  India  in  l87i>.  and  subsequently 
ambassador  at  Paris.  He  wrote  "Orval."  "  Luclle. " 
"The  Wanderer"  (verse).  "Fables  in  Song,  aud 
"  (ilcnaveril." 

Lytton.  Oeorta  Kdward  Bulwer,  Lord.  IM8-1873. 
Statesman,  and  novelist  born  In  Loudon:  entered  Par- 
liament at  the  age  of  twenty-six  as  a  Whig,  but  became 
a  Conservative.  "  Pelham."  published  lu  1828.  was  his 
first  novel,  and  this  was  followed  by  a  long  list  of  others 
of  endless  variety.  He  was  the  author  of  plays  as  well 
as  novels. 

Macaulay,  Thoruns  liahlngton,  1S0O-18.V9.  An  En- 
glish historian  ;  born  at  Kothley  Temple.  Leicestershire, 
England.  He  composed  a  compendium  of  universal 
history  before  he  was  eight  years  old  :  went  to  school  at 
Shelford  ami  entered  Cambridge  In  1818.  In  1826  he  was 
called  to  the  bar,  but  not  succeeding  In  law  practice  he 
soon  abandoned  It.  In  ls.?>  be  won  distinction  by  his 
essay  on  Milton.  After  the  failure  of  the  firm  of  which 
his  father  was  a  member  he  was  offered  a  seat  In  the 
Commons  by  Lord  Lansdowne.  entering  hi  1830  to  rci> 
resent  a  "  pocket  borough."  In  1831  he  accepted  a  seat 
on  the  Supreme  Council  of  India.  Here  he  drafted  a 
penal  code  which  became  the  basis  of  the  criminal  code 
of  India.  In  1838  he  returned  to  Eugland.  and  was  sent 
to  Parliament  from  Edinburgh.  In  1839he  became  War- 
Secretary  in  Lord  Melbourne's  cabluet.  In  1846  he  was 
appointed  Paymaster-Oeneral  in  Lord  John  Russell's 
cabinet,  where  he  had  time  to  devote  himself  to  bis  "  His- 
tory of  England."  which  he  had  now  begun.  He  soon 
retired  to  private  life  In  order  to  prosecute  this  work, 
refusing  a  seat  In  the  cabinet  In  1849.  In  1848  the  first 
two  volumes  of  the  "  History  "  appeared.  No  other 
historical  work  ever  met  with  so  favorable  reception  or 
circulated  so  rapidly.  It  was  translated  Into  teu  Euro- 
pean  languages.  In  1857  he  w  as  raised  to  the  peerage  as 
Baron  Macaulay  of  Rothley.  He  wrote  also  "  Lays  of 
Ancient  Rome  "  and  several  volumes  of  essays. 

Mae  Donald,  Oeorge,  1834-1905.  A  Scotch  novelist 
and  poet;  born  in  Hunilcy.  Aberdeenshire.  Scotland: 
educated  at  King's  College  aud  University,  Aberdeen, 
and  at  Independent  College.  Highbury,  London.  He 
was  originally  an  Independent  minister,  but  became  a 
lay  member  of  the  Church  of  England.  He  lectured  in 
the  United  States.  He  wrote  "  David  Elginbrod,"  "The 
Portent."  "Malcolm."  " The  8eaboard  Polish."  etc. 

Macksr.  Charles,  1814-1889.  A  Scotch  journalist : 
born  In  Perth  ;  was  editor  of  the  IUuitrated  London  Srwt, 
and  lectured  In  the  United  Stales.  While  speciul  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  Timet  in  New  York  during  the 
Civil  War  (strongly  favoring  the  Southern  cuusc).  he 
i  of  the  Fenian  conspiracy  In  America. 


McCarthy.  Justin,  IS30-  .  .  An  Irish  historian: 
born  in  Cork.  Ireland.  He  was  a  Home-Rule  member  of 
Parliament  after  1879.  and,  after  the  fall  of  Parneil,  chair- 
man of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party.  He  spent  three 
years  in  the  United  States,  traveling,  lecturing,  and 
cugaged  in  literary  work,  bciug  (among  other  things) 
connected  editorially  with  the  New  York  Independent. 
Her  visited  the  United  States  in  18*;.  Among  his  works 
ore  a  "  History  of  Our  Own  Times."  "  Modern  England," 
and  "The  Story  of  Oladstone's  Life." 

McMant-  r.  John  Barh,  1852-  .  .  All  American 
historian;  bora  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  He  was  a  civil 
engineer.  1X73- 1877;  Instructor  In  civil  engineering  in 
Princeton  College.  1877-1883:  Professor  of  American 
History  In  the  Uuiversity  of  Pennsylvania  after  ]-.-.., 
He  wrote  Benjamin  Franklin  as  a  Man  of  Letters." 
"  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States."  "  Bridge 
and  Tunnel  Centers,"  Daniel  Webster."  He  holds  a 
high  place  among  American  historians. 

Malherbe  ( Uahl-erb').  Francois  de.  1566-1628.  A 
French  lyric  poet  aud  miscellaneous  writer  of  great 
industry,  born  at  Caen ;  Is.  from  his  correct  though 
affected  style,  regarded  as  one  ot  the  reformers  of  the 
French  literature,  adding  to  its  precision  and  clarity. 

Malthus.  Thomas  Robert.  17fitt-18S4.  An  English 
political  economist;  born  in  Alhury,  Surrey.  England. 
He  wrote  "  Essay  on  Population  '  and  "  Nature  and 
Progress  of  Rent,"— the  first  a  most  Important  work  for 
the  economist,  since  It  shows  conclusively  that  popula- 
tion always  has  tended  to  outgrow  subsistence. 

Marlowe,  Christopher.  l.VM-1593.  English  dramatist 
and  poet,  precursor  of  Shakespeare  ;  son  of  a  shoe- 
maker at  Canterbury  ;  besides  a  love  poem  entitled 
"  Hero  and  Leandor,"  he  was  the  author  of  seven  plays, 
"  Tamburlaine."  In  two  parts,  "  Dr.  Faustus."  "The  Jew 
of  Malta,"  "Edward  the  Second,"  "The  Massacre  of 
Paris."  and  "  Dido."  He  dealt  solely  in  tragedy,  and  was 
too  devoid  of  humor  to  attempt  comedy ;  he  may  be 
called  the  creator  of  the  English  tragedy. 

Marryat.  Frederick.  1792-1848.  Novelist,  born  in 
London;  "Frank  Mildmay."  the  first  of  his  novels, 
proving  a  success,  he  resolved  to  devote  the  rest  of  his 
life  to  literature:  his  novels  were  numerous;  "Peter 
Simple"  and  "  Midshipman  Easy  "  are  reckoned  the  best. 

Martial  (Marcus  Valerius  Martlalis).  to  104.  A 
Latin  epigrammatist :  born  in  Bilbilis.  Spain.  His  poems 
are  interesting  for  their  allusions  to  the  persons  and 
manners  of  the  times,  but  abound  with  Indelicacies. 
He  died  in  Spain.   He  wrote  "  Kpigrams." 

Martinet! ii,  Harriet,  1802-1876.  An  English  reformer, 
sister  of  James  Martlneau :  born  In  Norwich.  England. 
She  visited  the  United  States  lu  1834.  aiding  the  abo- 
litionists. She  labored  under  the  remarkable  disability 
of  being  all  her  life  without  the  senses  of  taste  and 
smell,  and  at  twenty  became  very  deaf.  She  wrote 
"  Kostern  Life,"  "  Deerbrook."  "Letters  on  Mesmer- 
ism."  "  Western  Travel."  etc. 

Martlneau,  Jnnir«,  ]muV  1900.  Rationalistic  theolo- 
gian, born  in  Norwich,  brother  of  the  preceding  ;  began 
life  as  an  engineer,  took  to  theology,  and  became  a 
Unitarian  minister ;  was  at  first  a  follower  of  Bentham 
and  then  a  dlnei[ile  of  Kant :  at  one  time  a  materialist, 
he  became  a  theist,  and  a  most  zealous  advocate  of 
theistic  beliefs  from  the  Unitorion  standpoint ;  he  was  a 
thinker  of  great  power,  and  did  much  both  to  elevate  and 
liberate  the  philosophy  of  religion  ;  his  views  are  liberal 
as  well  as  profound,  and  he  is  the  author  of  the  "  En- 
deavours after  the  Christian  Life."  "  Hours  of  Thought 
on  Sacred  Things."  "  Seat  nf  Authority  In  Religion." 
"  Essuys."  and  "  Uiiitarlanism  Defended.  * 

Matthews.  (James)  llraoder.  18S2-  .  .  An  Ameri- 
can author  ;  bom  In  New  Orleans.  La.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Columbia  College  in  1871.  and  from  Columbia  Law 
School  in  1873.  He  soon  turned  to  literature.  In  fiction 
steadily  gained  in  reputation,  his  short  studies  of  New 
York  city  life  in  the  realistic  vein  being  among  the  very 
best  of  their  kind.  Since  1*92  he  has  been  Professor  of 
Literature  In  Columbia  University.  Among  his  works 
are  "  Ills  Father's  Son."  "  Aspects  of  Fiction."  studies 
of  the  Stage,"  and  "  Philosophy  of  The  Short-Story." 

Maupassant.  Guy  de,  1810-1898.  A  clever  French 
romancer,  born  ot  Fecamp;  gave  himself  to  letters,  pro- 
ducing novels,  stories,  lyrics,  and  plays,  among  them 
"  A  Life."  "  Pierre  and  Jean"  and  "  Yvette  " 

Meredith.  Orarcs,  ls-js-  .  .  An  English  poet  and 
novelist  j  born  In  Hampshire.  England.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  Ocrmaiiy  :  studied  law.  but  essayed  a  literary 
career  with  a  volume  of  poems  In  18.S1.  He  has  written 
"  Fevcrcl."  "  Essay  on  Comedy."  "The  Egotist."  and 
of  Harry  Richmond." 
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Merlmw,  Prosper.  1TO-1R70.  A  French  author, 
born  lu  Paris,  France  :  studied  law,  but  he  attached  him- 
self to  literature  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Joseph 
L'Kstrange.  Other  works  followed  in  rapid  succession. 
After  the  revolution  of  July.  IKK),  he  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  ministers  of  commerce  and  marine. 
Among  his  works  are  "Theater  of  Clara  Gazul."  "Chron- 
icles of  the  Reign  of  Charles  IX  ."  "  Colomba."  a  popular 
Dovel,  "  Carmen."  anil  "  I)on  Pedro  of  Castile." 

Micklewlcx,  Adam.  17U8-1H55.  A  Polish  poet,  bom  in 
Lithuania,  of  a  noble  family :  in  1-  i  published  his  great 
poem,  "  Sir  Thaddcus."  and  In  1M0  was  appointed  to 
a  professorship  of  Slavic  literatures  iu  Paris,  lie  wrote 
also  "Crimean  Sonnets."  and  "Walleurod." 

Mill,  Jammi  1773-1836.  Economist,  born  near  Mont- 
rose, Scotland ;  the  aon  of  a  shoemaker :  bred  for  the 
Church :  wrote  a  "  History  of  British  India."  "  Elements 
of  Political  Economy,"  and  an  "  Analysis  of  the  Muman 
Mind,"  his  greatest  work. 

Mill.  John  smart,  1806-1873.  Logician  and  econo- 
mist, born  In  Loudon,  son  of  the  preceding ;  was  edu- 
cated pedantically  by  his  father ;  published  System  of 
Logic,"  and  "  Political  Economy  "  :  entered  Parliament 
in  1866.  but  lost  his  seat  In  1*68,  on  which  he  retired  to 
Avignon,  where  he  died  ;  he  w  rote  the  books  on  "  Lib- 
erty." on  "  Utilitarianism."  on  "Comte.'and  on  "  Sir 
William  Hamilton  a  Philosophy"  and  left  an  "Auto- 
biography." 

Miller,  Cincinnati!*  Heine.  1841-  .  .  Better 
known  as  Joaquin  Miller.  An  American  poet;  born  in 
Wabash  district.  Ind. :  his  checkered  life  included  the 
extremes  of  being  a  California  gold  miner,  editor  of 
an  Oregon  newspaper,  an  Oregon  lawyer  and  Judge,  a 
social  lion  in  London,  Journalist  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
etc.    His  "  Collected  Poems  "  appeared  in  MB?. 

Milman.  Henry  Hurt.  171U1S68.  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  j 
ecclesiastical  historian  ;  bom  in  London  ;  edited  Gibbon's 
"  Decline  and  Fall."  wrote  "History  of  the  Jews." 
"  History  of  Christianity  to  the  Abolition  of  Paganism 
I'nder  the  Empire,"  ami  "  History  of  Latin  Christianity," 
all  learned  works:  was  professor  of  poetry  at  Oxford. 

Milton,  John,  16H8-1671.  An  English  poet;  borninLon- 
don,  Eng.  His  father,  a  notary,  was  a  man  of  cultivated 
mind,  and  gave  him  a  careful  education,  which  was  con- 
tinued at  St.  Paul's  School  and  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. He  entered  the  latter  In  1621,  and  quitted  It 
in  1031  with  the  degree  of  M.  A.  His  first  polemical  work 
was  a  treatise  "Of  Reformation."  On  the  establishment 
of  the  Protectorate,  Milton  became  Latin  secretary  to 
the  Council  of  State  and  held  olllcc  till  the  abdication  of 
Kichard  Cromwell,  1659.  In  1652,  he  had  become  totally 
blind,  deliberately  and  heroically  preferring,  as  he  says, 
the  loss  of  his  sight  to  the  desertion  of  his  duty.  The  last 
short  intervals  of  sight  allotted  him  were  devoted  to  the 
composition  of  the  '"Defense  "  In  1665,  being  in  his  57th 
year,  he  completed  "  Paradise  Lost."  He  wrote  also 
"Hymn  on  tho  Nativity,"  "Comua,"  "Lycidas," 
"  L'Allegro."  "IT  Penseroso."  "Samson  Agonistos," 
sonnets  "  On  His  Blindness,"  "To  Fairfax,"  "  To  Crom- 
well." "  Areopagitica."  a  plea  for  freedom  of  the  press. 
"  On  Shakespeare,"  and  his  second  epic  "Paradise  Re- 
gained." 

Mitchell,  Donald  Grant,  1822-  .  .  Pseudonym 
Ik  Marvel,  an  American  author:  born  In  Norwich, 
Conn. ;  was  graduated  at  Yale  In  1*11 ;  traveled  in  Eu- 
rope ;  studied  law  in  New  York  ;  In  1*51  he  published  "  The 
Reveries  of  a  Bachelor."  and  his  '  Dream  Life." 
In  1S53  he  became  Culled  8tates  consul  at  Venice,  and 
has  since  written  many  popular  books. 

Mitchell, Silas  Weir,  1829-  .  .  A  distinguished 
American  physician,  poet  and  novelist :  bom  in  Phila- 
delphia. Pa. :  studied  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  : 
Crai  graduated  at  Jefferson  Medical  College:  practiced 
in  Philadelphia  and  became  prominent  as  a  physiologist, 
especially  as  a  neurologist  and  toxicologist.  Among  his 
w  orks  are  "  Dr.  North  and  His  Friends."  "Hugh  Wynne" 
(his  best),  and  "  In  War  Time." 

Mi t ford,  Mary  Russell,  1786-1855.  Authoress,  bom 
at  Alresford.  Hants;  lived  with  her  futher.  an  ex- 
travagant physician,  at  Lyme  Kegis  and  London ;  she 
published  poems  in  1S10-11-12.  but,  forced  to  earn  a  living, 
took  to  dramatic  work  ;  "Julian."  "The  Foscarl,"  and 
"Rienzi."  were  successful  If  ephemeral  tragedies;  her 
best  work  was  "  Our  Village."  sketches  of  homely  Eng- 
lish life,  written  with  much  care. 

Mollere,  1622-1673.  The  professional  name  of  Jean 
Rapttste  Poquelin,  the  greatest  French  dramatist ; 
born  in  Paris.  France.   He  Is  called  by  Voltaire  the 
Father  of  French  Comedy,  and  alone  among  French  1 
la  classical.    HI*  works  include    The  1 


School  of  Husbands."  "Tartuffe."  "Don  Juan."  "The 
Misanthrope,"  "The  School  of  Women,"  and  "The  Wise 
Women." 

Momnisen,  Theotlor,  1817-1903.  A  German  historian  : 

born  in  Gardiug,  Schlcswig.  He  was  made  professor  of 
ancient  history  at  Berlin,  1858:  member  of  the  Prussian 
House  of  Delegates.  His  great  work  is  "Roman  His- 
tory." He  wrote  besides,  1  Roman  Chronology  down  to 
C.-csar  "  and  "  History  of  Roman  Courage."  His  histor- 
ical work  incorporates  the  results  of  vast  learning  lu 
widely  severed  Melds.   He  died  at  Charlottcnburg. 

Montacu.  Lady  Mnry  Wortley,  lfi»<»?-1762.  An  Eng- 
lish authoress  ;  the  eldest  daughter  of  Evelyn,  Duke  of 
Kingston  ;  bom  lnThoresby,  Nottinghamshire.  England. 
In  1712  she  married  Edward  Wortley  Montagu,  whomshe 
accompanied  In  1716  on  his  embassy  to  Constantinople, 
from  which  place  she  wrote  "  Letters  "  to  Pope,  Addi- 
son, and  other  eminent  literati  of  the  time,  which  are  very 
interesting  and  contain  many  curious  funs  respecting 
the  maimers  of  the  Turks.  She  also  first  introduced  the 
practice  of  inoculation  into  her  native  country.  Her 
collected  works  have  been  published  in  six  volumes ; 
and  her  "  Letters"  certainly  place  her  at  tho  head  of 
female  epistolary  writers  in  Great  Britain.  She  died  lu 
England. 

Montaigne,  Michel  de,  1533-1592.  A  skeptlco-specula- 
th  e  thinker  and  moralist ;  boru  lu  the.  Chateau  of  Mon- 
taigne, Perigord ;  his  fame  resta  on  his  "  Essays,"  in 
which  he  records  his  observations  of  mankind. 

Montesquieu,  Chnrlea  de  Secondnt,  Ilaron  de, 
1689-1765.  A  famous  French  w  riter  ;  born  in  the  castle  of 
l.a  Bri-de,  near  Bordeaux,  France.  In  1716  he  became 
president  of  the  Parliament  of  Bordeaux.  The  publica- 
tion of  the  "  i'ersian  Letters  "  first  made  him  famous  as 
an  author.  His  greatest  work  is  the  "Spirit  of  Laws," 
which  occupied  him  twenty  years;  it  was  published  In 
17-tss,  and  secured  to  him  a  very  high  place  among  writers 
on  political  science.  He  died  In  Paris. 

Montgomery,  Robert,  1807-1*.V>.  Author  of  "The 
Omnipresence  of  Deity,"  ami  "  Satan  "  ;  bom  at  Bath, 
sou  of  a  clown ;  passed  undistinguished  through  Oxford, 
aud  was  minister  of  Percy  Street  Chapel.  London :  all  his 
many  works  are  forgotten  save  the  above,  which  live  lu 
Macnulay's  famous  review. 

Moore,  Tlioiuus,  177U-1X52.  An  Irish  poet ;  bom  in 
Dublin.  Ireland.  Author  of  "  Lalla  Rookh."  His  fame 
now  rests  chiefly  on  "  National  Airs,"  and  "  Irish  Melo- 
dies."  He  was  distinctively  tiie  poet  of  Ireland. 

More,  Hannah,  7l.Vls.T3.  English  authoress,  born 
near  Bristol;  wrote  dramas;  a  novel  entitled  "  CVelebsln 
Se  arch  of  a  Wife,"  and  the  tracts,  "  Village  Politics," 
and  "Cheap  Repository  Tracts." 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  1478-1535.  Chancellor  of  England  ; 
born  in  London ;. author  of  "  Utopia,"  representing  an 
ideal  commonwealth  :  succeeded  Wolsey  as  Chancellor, 
but  resigned  the  seals  of  ollice  because  he  could  not 
sanction  the  king's  uctlou  iu  the  matter  of  his  divorce, 
aud  was  committed  to  the  Tower  for  refusing  to  take 
the  oath  of  supremacy.  After  twelve  months,  he  was 
brought  to  trial  and  sentenced  to  be  beheaded  :  he  as- 
cended the  scaffold,  and  laid  his  head  on  the  block  in  the 
spirit  of  a  philosopher :  was  one  of  the  wisest  aud  best 
of  men. 

Morley.  John,  1838-  .  .  Politician  and  man  of 
letters,  born  in  Blackburn.  Eng.;  an  advanced  Liberal  in 
both  capacities;  besides  essays  and  Journalistic  work, 
has  written  biographies,  particularly  on  men  associated 
with  politics  and  social  movements,  such  as  Voltaire, 
Rousseau,  and  Diderot,  as  well  as  Burke,  w  hose  biog- 
raphy he  contributed  to  "  English  Men  of  Letters." 

Morris,  William,  IKM-1WJ6.  Poet,  art  worker,  and 
socialist;  boru  in  Walihumstow.  near  London;  son  and 
heir  of  a  wealthy  merchant :  studied  at  Oxford,  where 
he  became  the  lifelong  bosom  friend  of  Burne-Jones ;  of 
an  artistic  ti-mperanient,  he  devoted  his  working  hours 
to  decorative  art,  in  particular  designing  wall  papers; 
produced  in  1X58  "The  Defence  of  Guenevere  and  other 
Poems."  in  lw.7  "The  Life  and  Death  of  Jason,"  and 
from  lsOS  to  1870  his  masterpiece,  "The  Earthly  Para- 
di«e."  Among  other  works  he  translated  the  "  jfeneld" 
and  the  "  Odyssey."  and  gave  a  splendid  rendering  of 
some  of  the  Norse  legends. 

Motley,  John  Lothrop,  1811-1877.  An  American  his- 
torian; bora  iu  Dorchester,  Mass. ;  was  educated  at 
Harvard  University  and  Guttingen.  Germany  ;  entered 
political  life  as  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives.  He  published,  after  ten  years'  labor 
and  a  Journey  to  Europe,  his  great  "History  of  the  Kise 
of  the  Dutch  Republic."  in  1856,  a  work  which  was  fur- 
ther developed  in  the  "  History  of  the  United 
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1  niifls."  He  was  minister  from  the  United  States  to  Aus- 
tria, and  to  Great  Britain.  He  died  in  Dorchester.  Eng- 
land. 

Monlton.  Louise  Chandler,  1835-  .  .  An  Amer- 
ican poetess:  bora  In  Pomfret.  Conn.  She  married 
William  U.  Moulton,  a  Boston  publisher,  and  published 
children  s  stories,  novels,  essays,  and  poems. 

Mulock,  Dinah  Mnrln.  (  See  Craik.) 

Mnrfree,  Mary  Nonllles,  IHTiO-  .  .  Pseudonym. 
Charles  Egbert  Craddock*;i  an  American  novelist ;  born 
in  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.  Her  subjects  deal  largely  with 
Tennessee.  She  wrote  "A  Spectre  of 'Power,"  "The 
Mystery  of  White-Face,"  "  In  the  Tennessee  Mountains." 
etc. 

Mur*er(moor-z*<iiv),  Henri,  1822-1861.  French  novelist 
and  poet :  born  at  Paris  ;  is  chiefly  distinguished  as  the 
author  of  "Scenes  de  la  Vie  de  Boheme."  from  his  own 
experiences;  wrote  lyrics  as  well  as  novels  and 
stories. 

M  unset  (moo-sdj/).  Alfred  de,  1810-1857.  The  premier 
poet  of  modern  French  literature :  bora  in  Paris  of  good 
parentage ;  achieved  bis  first  siimal  success  with  the 
dramas  "Andre  del  Sarto"  and  "The  Caprices  of 
Marianne  ";  in  the  same  year  began  his  famous  lini$<m 
with  George  Sand,  involving  him  in  the  ill-fated  extiedl- 
tlon  to  Venice,  whence  be  returned  in  1835  shuttered  in 
health  and  disillusioned.  "  Confessions  of  a  Young  Man 
of  the  Age"  appeared  In  1836:  his  writings  are  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  Intense  sincerity  of  feeling  which 
animates  them,  and  which  finds  its  highest  expression  In 
his  four  great  lyrical  pieces.  "The  Nights";  of  his  prose 
work*.  The  Sou  o f  Titian ."  M ademoisclle  Mind  Pinsou. ' ' 
and  the  "Confessions "  are  his  best. 

Napier,  Sir  William,  1785-1860.  Brother  of  the 
conqueror  of  Sindc;  served  all  through  the  Peninsular 
War.  and  wrote,  besides  the  "  Conquest  of  Sinde."  the 
"  History  of  the  Peninsular  War,"  a  celebrated  work, 
written  with  matchless  graphic  power. 

Nepos,  Cornelius,  fl.  time  of  Julius  Cicsar.  Roman 
historian ;  born  at  Pavia  :  was  a  contemporary  and  friend 
of  Cicero  ;  was  the  author  of  several  historical  works 
no  longer  extant,  and  the  one  still  extant  ascribed  to 
him.  entitled  "  De  Vlris  Illustribus."  is  believed  to  be 
an  abridgment  of  an  earlier  work  by  him. 

NiebuhrOw'twor).  Itnrthold  Oeorg,  1776-1KJ1.  Dis- 
tinguished historian ;  bora  at  Copenhagen ;  on  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1810.  gave  in 
connection  with  it  a  course  of  lectures  on  Roman  his- 
tory, by  which  he  established  his  reputation  as  a  his- 
torian. Among  his  workB  are  "  Roman  History," 
■'  Lectures  on  Ancient  History."  He  was  the  founder  of 
modern  scientific  history  study. 

Nordau,  Mnx  Kiinon.  1849-  .  .  A  German  author: 
born  In  Budapest.  Hungary  ;  followed  various  avoca- 
tions, studying  and  practicing  medicine,  traveling  and 
writing  for  the  press  till  is-so,  when  he  went  to  Paris,  and 
has  since  devoted  himself  to  literature.  He  wrote  a 
number  of  books,  of  which  the  best  known,  perhaps.  In 
the  United  States  is  "  Degeneration."  He  is  a  con- 
spicuous figure  in  the  Zionist  movement. 

Nye,  Edgar  Wilson,  1.S50-1896.  An  American  humor- 
ist ;  bora  In  Shirley.  Me. ;  settled  in  Wyoming  Territory  ; 
studied  law.  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  In  1876.  After- 
ward he  removed  to  New  York  city,  and  became  famous 
as  a  humorous  lecturer  and  writer  under  the  pseudonym 
of  "  Bill  Nyc."   He  died  neBr  Ashevillc.  N.  C. 

Oehlenschlaecer  (er'len-thlatftltr),  Adam  Gottlieb, 
1779-1850.  One  of  the  greatest  dramatic  poets  of  the 
Scandinavian  North ;  born  in  Vesterbro.  near  Copen- 
hagen, Denmark.  He  commenced  his  career  on  the 
stage,  but  abandoned  the  profession  for  literature,  and 
finally  became  professor  of  irsthetiesiin  his  native  city. 
Among  his  greatest  works  are  "The  Death  of  Balder." 
"  Hakon  Jarl."  "  Puluatokc."  and  "  Aladdin." 

Oliphant,  Mrs.  Mnrgnret  <»«  Wilson).  1828-1897. 
English  authoress ;  began  her  literary  career  as  a  novel- 
ist ;  her  reputation  as  such  was  assured  by  "  Chronicles 
of  Carllngford":  she  wrote  on  history,  biography,  and 
criticism,  the  Makers  of  Florence."  "  Makers  of 
Venice."  "Makers  of  Modern  Rome."  lives  of  Dante. 
Cervantes,  and  Edward  Irving. 

Omar  Khayyam,  ("-mar'  khi-tmhm'),  .  .  1121.  A 
Persian  poet,  astronomer,  and  mathematician ;  born  in 
Nishapurln  Khurasan.  Hisscicntifie  works,  which  were 
of  high  value  In  their  day.  have  been  eclipsed  by  his 
"  Rubalyat,"  or  quatrains,  a  collection  of  about  .Vt»  epi- 
grams In  praise  of  wine.  love,  and  pleasure,  and  at  the 
same  time  depressing!*-  pessimistic.  He  died  in  Nloh- 


poet ;  bora  in  Dowth  Castle,  County  Meath.  Ireland.  In 
1*65  he  enlisted  in  the  10th  Hussars.  In  Ireland,  for  the 
purpose  of  spreading  revolutionary  doctrines  among  the 
soldiers.  For  this  he  was  arrested,  tried  for  treason,  and 
sent  for  twenty  years'  penal  servitude  In  Australia.  The 
following  year  (lsco )  he  escaped  to  America,  going  first 
to  New  York  and  afterward  to  Boston.  In  thelattercity 
ho  found  work  on  The  Pilnt,  of  which  he  subsequently 
became  editor  and  principal  owner.  He  wrote  "  Songs. 
Legends,  and  Ballads'  "America,"  "  Moondyne, 
"  Stories  and  Sketches." 

Ovid  (Publlus  Ovldins  Nnso).  43  B.  C.-18  A.  D. 
Roman  poet  of  Augustan  age;  born  at  Salmo;  was  the 
author,  among  other  works,  of  the  "  Amores."  "  Fasti," 
and  the  "Metamorphoses":  the  friend  of  Horace  and 
Virgil,  and  the  favorite  of  Augustus. 

Fnee,  Thomas  Nelson,  1853-  .  .  An  American 
novelist;  born  In  Oakland.  Va.  He  was  educated  at 
Washington  and  I  •  University,  and  practiced  law  at 
Rlchmoud.  Va.  Ills  books  are  widely  read  and  Include 
"  In  Old  Virginia."  "  Red  Rock."  "Gordon  Keith."  "The 
Old  South."  and  "  Pastime  Stories." 

Pnlne.  Kobert  Trent.  Jr.,  1773-1811.  An  American 
poet ;  born  In  Taunton.  Mos«.  During  the  greater  part 
of  his  career  he  was  engaged  in  various  literary  pursuits, 
though  he  was  at  ouc  time  In  business,  and  later  prac- 
ticed law  for  a  brief  period.  He  is  best  remembered  as 
the  author  of  two  songs,  "  Rise,  Columbia."  and  "  Adams 
and  Liberty."   He  died  in  Boston. 

Pnlne,  Thomas,  1737-1809.  An  American  political 
writer;  born  in  England.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  he.  in  1771, emigrated  to  the  United  States  ; 
gave  an  impulse  to  the  Revolution  by  his  famous  pam- 
phlet called  "  Common  Sense."  In  which  ho  advocated 
the  policy  of  separation  and  independence.  He  went  to 
Paris  in  1787.  In  September,  1792,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  French  National  Convention,  acted  with 
the  Girondists,  narrowly  escaped  death  In  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  and  brought  out  In  179ft  his  celebrated  work  en- 
titled "  The  Age  of  Reason."  He  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  1802 ;  died  in  New  York. 

Parkmnn,  Francis,  1*23-1893.  An  American  historian; 
born  in  Boston.  Mass.;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1*41  ;  studied  law  fortwo years;  then  traveled  In  Europe ; 
and  relumed  to  explore  the  Rocky  mountains.  The 
hardships  he  endured  among  the  Dakota  Indians  seri- 
ously Injured  his  health,  yet  in  spite  of  this  and  defective 
sight  Parkman  worked  his  way.  to  recognition  as  a  his- 
torical writer  on  the  period  of  rise  and  fall  of  the  French 
dominion  In  America.  Ho  w  rote  "  Conspiracy  of  Pou- 
tlac,"  "Montcalm  and  Wolfe."  "A  Half  Century  of  Con- 
flict." "  La  Sulle."  "  The  Jesuits  In  North  America."  and 
"The  Old  Regime  In  Canada." 

Part  on,  James.  18221891.  An  American  writer ;  bora 
in  i Canterbury.  England.  He  wrote  many  valuable 
biographies,  those  of  Franklin.  Burr,  and  Jackson  among 
them. 

Paulding:.  James  Ktrke,  1779-1860.  An  American 
author  ;  born  In  New  York.  He  early  showed  a  tendency 
to  literature,  lu  1837.  Van  Bureu  appointed  him  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy.  Four  years  later  he  retired  to  a 
country  residence  at  Hyde  Park.  N.  Y..  where  he  died. 

Payne,  John  Howard,  1791-1852.  An  American  dram- 
atist :  born  in  New  York.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  be  mado 
his  first  appearance  at  the  Park  Theater.  He  also  pla  yed 
in  England  and  Ireland,  a  part  of  the  time  with  Miss 
O'Neill.  In  1*42  was  appointed  United  States  consul  to 
Tunis.  He  wrote,  translated,  and  adapted  over  sixty 
plays,  but  is  most  famous  as  the  author  of  "  Home,  Sweet 
Home."  originally  In  the  opera  of  "  Clari." 

Pemberton,  Max,  1863-  .  .  An  English  novelist; 
born  iu  Birmingham,  England.  He  was  a  contributor  to 
Yanitu  Fair,  and  editor  of  Chums,  a  boys'  paper,  and  In 
charge  of  Caturtl't  Maaazine.  He  has  published  a  num- 
ber of  stories  of  adventures. 

Perrlvnl,  Jnmes  Gates,  1796-1856.  American  poet 
and  geologist :  born  at  Kensington.  Conn. :  he  was  for  a 
few  months  professor  of  chemistry  at  West  Point,  but 
retired  and  gave  himself  to  literature  ond  geology  :  his 
scientific  works  are  valuable:  "Prometheus  and  Clio." 
appeared  In  1822,  "  Dream  of  a  Day."  in  1*43  ;  he  died  at 
Hazel  Orccn,  Wisconsin. 

Perrault  ipau  ru').  Charles,  162*-  1703.  French  man  of 
letters;  born  In  Paris;  distinguished  as  the  author  of 
inimitable  fairy  tales,  which  have  immortalized  his 
name,  as  "  Puss  in  Boots."  "  Cinderella,"  and  "Blue- 
beard." 

Pent  us,  84-62.  Roman  satirist ;  born  in  Etruria  ;  wrote 
six  short  satires  In  the  purity  of  a  white-souled  manhood, 
of  much  native  Tigor.  though  not  equal  to  those  of  Hor- 
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ace  and  Juvenal,  and  that  have  commanded  the  regard 
of  all  scholars  down  to  the  present  time. 

Petrarch.  Francesco.  13011371.  Famous  Italian  lyric 
poet :  bora  at  Arezzo,  in  Tuscany :  spent  hlit  youth  In 
Avignon;  intended  for  the  profession  of  law.  devoted 
his  time  to  the  atudy  of  Cicero  and  Virgil ;  met  Laura,  a 
lady  of  surpassing  beauty.  In  the  church  of  St  Clare 
there  In  13*27.  conceived  a  passion  for  her  which  she  could 
not  return,  aud  wrote  sonnets  In  praise  of  her  which 
have  Immortalized  him.  The  historic  reality  of  Laura  ! 
has  been  doubted.  Petrarch  wrote  more  in  Latin  than 
in  Italian  but  his  fame  rents  upon  the  "Canxonlerc," 
comprising  sonnets  and  madrigals,  and  mainly  love- 
poetry. 

Pha-dru*.  A  Latin  fahull.it.  of  the  age  of  Augustus, 
born  iu  Macedonia,  and  settled  in  Konie :  originally  a 
slave,  was  manumitted  by  Augustus  :  his  fables,  one 
hundred  in  number,  w  ere  written  In  verse  and  are  mostly 
versifications  from  Aon, 

Phelps.  Elizabeth  Stuart.  1844-  .  .  American 
authoress;  born  at  Andover:  wrote  " Gates  Ajar"  and 
other  popular  stories:  advocate  of  social  and  tem- 
perance reform. 

Pldcln.  <  hnrles  Felton,  1H44-  .  .  An  American 
statistician ;  born  in  Roxbury.  Mass.  He  invented  many 
machines  for  the  mechanical  tabulation  of  statistics, 
among  them  the  electric  adding  and  multiplying  ma- 
chine, addition  register,  and  typewriter  tabulator  He 
has  written  novels  and  musical  compositions. 

Pindar.  522-443  B.  O.  The  great  Greek  lyric  poet ;  born 
in  or  near  Thebes.  In  IVeolia.  Pindar  excelled  in  all 
varieties  of  choral  poetry,  hymns  to  the  gods,  p^ans. 
odes  for  processions,  drinking  songs,  etc.  But  the  only 
poems  of  his  now  extant  are  the  "  Kpinikia."  or 
triumphal  ode«.  composed  In  celebration  of  victories  at 
the  great  public  games.  Pindar  attained  the  highest 
renown  In  his  own  age.  and  as  a  lyrical  poet  has  no 
rival.  When  Thel.es  was  destroyed  by  Alexander,  the 
conqueror  spared  the  house  of  Pindar. 

Plautu*.  254-1*4  B.  C  A  Latin  comic  poet,  bora  In 
Umbria  :  he  wrote  about  130  comedies,  but  only  twenty 
have  survived,  the  plots  mostly  borrowed  from  Greek 
models ;  they  were  much  esteemed  by  his  contempo- 
raries: they  have  supplied  material  for  dramatic  treat- 
ment in  modern  time*. 

Pliny  (Cnius  Vilnius  Swnnda«\  The  F.lder, 23-79. 
A  distinguished  Roman  jurist  and  naturalist ;  perished 
in  the  eruption  of  Mount  Veauviua  which  overwhelmed 
Pompeii  and  Hereulanenm.  He  wrote  "Natural  His- 
tory.' Pliny,  the  Younger  'Calu*  Pllnlus  C'wcll- 
lus  Hecundus).  adopted  son  of  the  former,  an  eminent 
Jurist  and  historian;  born  62:  wrote  "The  Panegyric" 
and  "  Epistles." 

Pliitnreh.  46-125.  Celebrated  Greek  biographer  and 
moralist:  born  at  Chirronea,  in  Bu-otla;  his  fame  rests 
on  his  "  Parallel  Uvea  "  of  forty  six  distinguished  Greeks 
and  Romans,  a  series  of  portraitures  true  to  the  life,  and 
a  work  one  of  the  most  valuable  we  possess  on  the  illus- 
trious men  of  antiquity. 

Poe.  Kdattr  A I  bin.  1809-1*49  An  American  poet  and 
story  writer  :  born  in  Boston.  I>eft  an  orphan  early,  he 
was  adopted  bv  John  Allan,  of  Richmond.  Va.,  and  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  left  this  home  and  published  his  first 
volume  of  verse  at  Boston.  He  was  a  cadet  at  the 
United  States  Military  Academy,  1*30 -1H31 :  and  subse- 
quently embarked  on  a  literary  career.  He  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  characters  In  literature,  gifted  with  I 
great  power  of  Invention,  vividness  of  imagination,  ami  ' 
artistic  skill.  His  work  consists  of  criticism,  prose  tales, 
and  poetry.  His  tales  are  remarkable  for  their  imag-  | 
loathe  vigor  and  finished  art.  notahly  "Ijgela."  "The 
Fall  of  the  House  of  I'sher."  *'  Kieonnra."  "The  Mask 
of  the  Red  F>eath."  and  "The  Murders  of  the  Rue 
Morgue."  His  best  poems  are  "Vallev  of  Unrest." 
"  Lenore."  "  Helen."  ,TClty  In  the  8ea."  "  Israfel."  "The 
Raven."  and  "The  Bells." 

Polyhlim,  205-120  B.C.  A  Greek  historian:  born  in 
Megalopolis.  Greece.  His  great  work  is  a  geueral  his- 
tory of  the  extension  of  Rome  from  2»>>  B.  C.  to  lift  B.  C. 
Five  only  of  Its  forty  books  are  now  extant,  with  some 
fragments  of  the  rest,  but  these  are  among  the  most  im- 
portant literary  remains  of  antiquity.  He  wrote  several 
other  works,  but  they  have  perished. 

Pope.  Alexander.  IBM  1744.  An  Fnglish  poet :  born 
In  Ixmdnn.  His  education  was  a  desultory  one  In  171 1 
he  published  his  poem  the  "  Kssay  on  Criticism."  which 
was  followed  by  "  The  Rape  of  the  Lock."  a  polished 
and  witty  narrative  poem,  founded  on  an  Incident  of 
fashionable  life.  From  1715  to  1726  he  was  engaged  on  n 
*—  of  Homere  works,  the  "■»-«" 


being  wnolly  from  his  pen.  the  "Odyssey"  lessthan  half. 
He  wrote  "  Imitations  of  Horace."  and  "The  Dunciad. 

Prentice,  tieorge  I>eni*on.  1802-1870.  An  American 
Journalist :  born  in  Preston.  Conn. :  became  editor  of  the 
Louisville  Journal,  1M0.  and  held  that  post  till  his  death, 
making  the  paper  famous  for  satiric  wit  and  exuberant 
fun     He  died  in  Louisville.  Kentucky. 

Prescoti.  Wllll-im  II.,  I79fi-18,*>9.  An  eminent  Ameri- 
can historian  :  born  at  Boston,  Massachusetts;  sou  of  a 
lawyer:  turned  to  literature  as  a  profession;  growing 
blind,  the  result  of  an  accident  at  college,  he  fortunately 
inherited  means,  employed  assistants,  aud  with  great 
courage  in  is-jr,  began  to  study  Spanish  history.  Ferdi- 
nand aud  Isabella."  appearing  in  1838,  established  his 
reputation  in  both  worlds:  " The  Conquest  of  Mexico." 
his  iK-st  work,  was  published  In  1843,  and  "The  Conquest 
of  Peru  "  in  1847  :  he  died  of  apoplexy  at  Boston  before 
completing  the  "History  of  Philip  II." 

Procter,  llrynn  Waller.  1787-1874.  English  lyrist, 
known  by  his  pseudonym  as  Barry  Cornwall:  born  in 
London ;  is  chielly  memorable  as  a  friend  of  all  the 
eminent  literary  men  of  two  generations,  such  aa  Words- 
worth. Lamb,  and  Scott  on  the  one  hand,  and  Carlyle. 
Thackeray,  aud  Tennyson  on  the  other:  be  was  not  a 
great  poet. 

Qulntlllnn  (Qulntlllaiius  Marcus  Pablus), 

A  Roman  rhetorician  ;  native  of  Spain.  His  great 
is  entitled  "On  Oratory  as  an  Art."  and  was  written 
after  his  retirement,  but  during  the  reign  of  Domltlan. 
It  Is  the  most  complete  course  of  rhetoric  handed  down 
from  ancient  times,  and  is  distinguished  for  its  elegance 
of  style,  as  well  as  for  sound  Judgment,  cultivated  taste, 
and  various  knowledge. 

Rabelais  (rah-Ulai/).  Francois.  1490-!  A  great 
French  humorist:  born  at  Chinou  :  studied  medicine,  and 
for  a  time  practiced  it.  particularly  at  Lynns  ;  here  he 
commenced  the  series  of  writings  that  have  immortalized 
his  name,  his  "  Gargantua  "  aud  "  Pantagruel "  forming 
a  succession  of  satires,  in  a  vein  of  riotous  mirth,  on 
monks,  priests,  pedants,  and  all  the  incarnate  solecisms 
of  the  time. 

Kaelne.  Jean.  1«39  1699.  The  greatest  French  tragic 
poet!  born  In  La  Fcrt*-Mlloii  France.  His  tragedies. 
'Andromache."  "Iphlgenla.'  "  Brittanicus."  "  Ba- 
Jazet."  and  "Phedre"  place  him  above  all  French 
dramatists  except  Molii-re.  He  wrote,  by  desire  of  Louis 
XIV.  and  Madame  de  Malntenon,  the  sacred  dramas  of 
"  Esther"  and  "  Athalle."  two  of  his  best  works. 

ltaiiinny,  Allan.  16*5  1758.  A  Scotch  poet:  born  in 
lycadhills.  Lanarkshire.  Scotland.  His  fame  reached  Its 
acme  on  the  production  of  "The  Gentle  Shepherd,"  one 
of  the  finest  dramatic  pastorals  ever  penned.  Ramsay 
died  in  Edinburgh. 

Itcad,  Opte,  IS52-  .  .  An  American  Journalist :  born 
in  Nashville,  Tcnn.  He  established  and  edited  for  many 
vears  the  Arkanimxr  Trartlrr.  His  studies  of  Arkansas 
life  have  been  widely  read. 

Itend.  Thomas  Iluchannn.  1R22-1872.  An  American 
portrait  painter  and  poet:  born  In  Chester  county.  Pa  : 
among  his  poems  are  "Sheridan's  Ride"  and  "  Drifting. " 

Kende,  Charles,  Ml  bM  An  Eugllsh  novelist;  born 
In  Ipsdc-n  House,  Oxfordshire.  England.  He  wis  edu 
caterl  at  Oxford.  The  books  by  which  he  lirst  became 
known  were  his  "Peg  WofutiKton"  and  Christie  John- 
stone. "The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth  '  Is  his  master- 
piece. 

Kenan  (rrA-»r»i'>.  Joseph  Kroeat.  1823-1892.  A 
French  writer:  born  in  Trvguicr.  France,  in  1862  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  mod 
Syriac  in  the  College  de  France,  but  the  skeptical  views 
manifested  in  his  "  l  ife  of  Jesus."  raised  an  outcry 
against  him.  and  he  was  removed  from  his  chair,  to  be 
restored  again,  however,  in  1S71.  This  work,  the  publi- 
cation of  which  caused  intense  excitement  throughout 
Euro|H\  was  the  lirst  part  of  a  comprehensive  work  on 
the  History  of  the  Origins  of  Christianity."  written 
from  the  standpoint  of  one  who  disbelieves  in  the  super- 
natural claims  of  Christianity.  Renan's  latest  important 
work  was  the  "  History  of  the  People  of  Israel  till  the 
Time  of  King  David."  Became  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy.  1878. 

Hlehardaon.  Samuel.  1049-1761.  Novelist;  born  in 
Derbyshire,  the  son  of  •  Joiner;  was  apprenticed  to  a 
printer  In  London;  set  up  in  the  business  for  himself, 
and  from  his  suc  cess  in  it  became  Master  of  the  Station- 
ers' Company  In  1754,  and  King  s  Printer  in  1760;  was 
fifty  before  he  came  out  as  a  novelist:  published  his 
"  I'amcla  "  In  1710.  his  masterpiece.  "  Clarissa  Harlowe," 
written  In  the  form  of  letters,  in  1748.  and  "  8ir  Charles 
Grandisou"  in  1758:  tbey  are  all  three  novels  of  scntl- 
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are  instinct  with  a  spirit  of  moral  purity,  and  are 
i  praised  than  read. 
Kleiner.  Jean  Paul  Fried  rich.  1763  -1825.  Usually 
called  Jean  Paul  simply;  the  best  known  of  German 
humorists ;  born  at  Wunaiedel.  in  Bavaria :  the  son  of  a 
poor  German  pastor:  bad  a  scanty  education,  but  his 
One  faculties  and  unwearied  diligence  supplied  every 
defect;  hla  works  are  numerous,  and  the  chief  are 
the  novels  "  Hesperus,"  "  Quintus  Fixlcln  "  and  "  School- 
master Wuz."  idylls,  and  "Lcvana."  a  work  on 
pedagogy. 

Kidpath.  John  Clnrk.  1840-1900.  An  American  edu- 
cator; born  in  Putnam  county,  I  ml.:  held  a  professor- 
ship in  Baker  University.  Kansas.  In  1869  he  became 
Professor  of  English  Literature  at  Ashury  University. 
Indiana,  and  was  elected  its  vice-president  in  1879.  In 
1874-1875  he  published  a  "  History  of  the  United  States." 
which  he  supplemented  with  another  in  1877.  In  1876 
be  issued  a  "  School  History,"  and  In  1K79  an  "  English 
Grammar."  Desiring  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  liter*; 
ture  be  resigned  bis  university  offices. 

Klley.  James  Whltcomb.  1K53-  .  .  An  American 
poet:  born  in  Greenfield.  Ind.  His  contributions  to 
newspapers  and  magazines  first  attracted  public  atten- 
tion about  1875.  Hla  writings  soon  became  so  popular 
that  he  devoted  himself  to  literature  and  public  readings 
of  his  work  with  great  success.  His  poems  are  char- 
acterised by  both  humor  and  pathos  and  by  their  sym- 
pathy with  the  simplest  phases  of  life.  Those  of  the 
Hoosler  type  axe  especially  popular.  Among  his  works 
are  "Tbe  Boss  Girl  and  Other  Stories."  "Green  Fields 
and  Running  Brooks."  The  Rubafyat  of  Doc.  Lifers," 
"  Home  Folks,"  and  the  "  Book  of  Joyous  Children." 

Rogers, Samuel,  17Ki  1855.    English  poet:  born  near 
London ;  bred  to  banking,  and  all  bis  life  a  banker— took 
to  literature,  produced  a  succession  of  poems;  "The 
Pleasures  of  Memory."  "  Human  Life,"  and  "  Italy,"  the  ! 
chief. 

Kollln.  Charles,  1661-1741.   A  French  historian  :  bom  j 
in  Paris.   His  best  known  work  is  the  "  Ancient  History," 
often  reprinted  in  France,  England,  and  the  United 
States.    It  is  of  small  value, 

Bonaard  («U  ron-aarO.  Pierre  de,  1524-1585.  A  French 
poet ;  born  in  Vendomols.  France.  After  a  short  dlplo-  , 
matic  career,  he  devoted  himself  to  literary  studies  and 
became  tbe  chief  of  the  band  of  seven  poets  afterward* 
known  as  the  "  Pleiade."  Konsard's  popularity  and 
prosperity  during  his  life  were  very  great.  Henry  II.. 
Francis  II..  and  Charles  IX.  esteemed  him.  He  wrote  J 
"  Odes,"  "  Hymns,"  "The  Amours,"  and  "  Franciad." 

Roasettl.  Gabriel*.  1783-1854.    An  Italian  poet  and  ' 
critic ;  be  was  elected  Professor  of  Italian  in  King's  , 
College.  London.   His  son.  Gabriel  Charles  Dante  j 
Kxmaettl,  1828-18X2,  sained  high  reputation  as  poet  and 
painter.    He  wrote  'The  Blessed  Damosel."  a  poem  of 
great  simplicity  and  spiritual  beauty;   "My  Sister's' 
Sleep";  "Tbe  House  of  Life."  of  one  hundred  and  one  i 
sonnets:  a  prose  work.  "Hand  and  Soul":  and  two! 
remarkable  ballads.  "Sister  Helen"  and  "The  Kings 
Tragedy." 

Bostandi  Edmoad,  1868-  .  .  A  French  poet:  bora 
in  Marseilles,  France;  his  first  play.  "The  Roman- 
ticists," was  an  instantaneous  success  and  was  followed 
by  " Princess  Lontalne ";  "The  Samaritan":  "Cyrano 
deBergerac";  and  "  L'Aiglon."  The  last  two  were  trans- 
lated into  English  and  played  In  the  United  States. 
Rostand's  versification  is  of  remarkable  beauty.  In 
1901.  he  was  elected  one  of  the  40  "Immortals  "  of  the 
French  Academy— the  youngest  candidate  ever  receiving 
that  honor. 

B>ug«t  d«  LUIe  (n»-iW  tit  letl).  1760-1836.  Officer 
ot  ine  Engineers:  born  at  Lons-le-Saulnier:  immortal- 
ised himself  as  the  author  of  the  "  Marseillaise":  was 
thrown  Into  prison  by  the  extreme  party  at  the  Revolu- 
tion, but  waa  released  on  the  fall  of  Robespierre ;  fell 
into  straightened  circumstances,  but  was  pensioned  by 
Louis  Philippe. 

RousMiau  KiA  Jean  Jacques.  1712-1778.  A  Swiss- 
French  philosopher ;  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  in- 
fluential writers  of  the  ixth  century;  born  in  Geneva. 
Switzerland.  Went  to  Paris,  then  to  the  HcnnitaKe. 
where  he  wrote  a  sort  of  novel.  "Julia,  or  the  New 
Helolsc,"  which  was  published  In  1760,  being  followed  by 
"  The  8oclal  Contract,"  a  political  work,  and  Emile.  or 
on  Education."  in  1762.  Persecution,  exaggerated  by 
his  own  morbid  sensibility,  forced  Rousseau  to  flee  to 
Eneland.  where  he  was  welcomed  by  Hume,  Bosweli  and 
others,  in  1766.  A  malicious  letter  by  Horace  Walpolc 
unluckily  aroused  his  suspicions  of  his  English  friends,  . 
and  In  May,  1767.  be  returned  to  France.    He  lived  in  I 


great  poverty,  supporting  himself  by  copying  music  and 
publishing  occasional  works.  His  celebrated  "  Confes- 
sions appeared  at  Geneva.  In  1782.  Rousseau  wrote 
also  "Letter  on  Providence"  and  "Dialogues." 

Itoyee,  Joslnh.  1855-  .  .  An  American  educator 
and  author:  born  in  Grass  Valley.  Cal.  He  became 
Professor  of  the  History  of  Philosophy  in  Harvard  in 
IMS,  and  published :  "A  Primer  of  Logical  Analysts  "; 
"The  Religious  Aspect  of  Philosophy  '  ;  "The  Concep- 
tion of  Immortality  " ;  and  many  articles  and  lectures. 

ftuckert,  Frlcdrich.  1788-1M6.  German  poet:  born 
in  Bavaria.  His  most  popular  books  are  tbe  collection 
of  lyrics  entitled  "  Springtime  of  Love,"  and  tbe  reflec- 
tive poems,  "Tho  Wisdom  of  the  Brahman."    He  i 


great  interpreter  of  tbe  Oriental  spirit. 

lluskin.  John.  181*1900.  An  English  author  ;  born  in 
London  j  he  waa  81ade  Professor  of  Fine  Arte  at  Oxford. 
In  "  Modem  Painters"  he  advocated  a  complete  revolu- 
tion in  the  received  conventions  of  art  and  art  criticism. 
Ruskin  was  the  first  art  critic  to  place  criticism  upon  a 
scientific  basis.  In  1*51  he  appeared  as  a  defender  of 
prc-Ruphaelitism.  About  1860  he  began  to  write  as  a 
political  economist  ami  social  reformer ;  his  chief 
works  in  this  sphere  being  "  Unto  this  Last,"  "Munera 
Pulveris,"  and  "  Fors  Ulavigcra."  a  periodical  series  of 
letters  to  the  working  men.  and  laborers  of  Great  Britain. 
In  this  connection  he  founded,  in  1876.  the  Guild  of  St. 
George:  founded  a  linen  industry  at  Keswick,  and 
revived.  In  Langdale.  hand  loom  weaving.  Among  his 
other  works  are  "  Crown  of  Wild  Olives,  "  Sesame  and 
Ulles."  "  Ethics  of  the  Dust."  "Queen  of  the  Air."  and 
"  Stones  of  Venice. 

Sadl.  or  Sandl.  1184-1291.  Most  celebrated  didactic 
poet  of  Persia ;  born  in  Shiraz.  In  his  youth  he  visited 
Hindustan,  8yria.  Palestine.  Abyssinia,  and  made  pil- 
grimages to  Mecca  and  Medina.  While  in  Syria  he  was 
taken  by  the  Crusaders,  and  compelled  to  labor  as  a 
slave.  After  50  years  of  wandering  he  returned  to  his 
native  city,  delighting  everybody  with  his  poems  and 
sage  precepts.  The  "  Rose  Garden  "  is  hla  most  popular 
book, 

Hnlnte-Beuv*  iSant-bvt?).  Chnrlea  Augustln.  1804- 
1869.  A  French  writer,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of 
modem  critics:  born  in  Boulogne.  France.  He  studied 
medicine  at  Paris,  but  abandoned  that  science  in  favor 
of  literature,  his  first  work  of  importance  being  on  the 
French  literature  of  tho  16th  century.  In  1840  be  waa 
appointed  conservator  of  the  Mazarin  Library,  and  in 
1815  admitted  a  member  of  tbe  French  Academy.  In 
1852  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Latiu  Poetry  in  the 
College  of  France ;  he  also  lectured  for  some  years  on 
French  literature  at  the  Ecole  Norm  ale  Superieure.  He 
wrote  three  volumes  of  poetry ;  died  in  Paris. 

St.  Pierre.  Henri  Hernardln  «le,  1737-1814.  French 
novelist ;  bom  at  Havre :  an  engineer  by  profession,  was 
a  disciple  of  Rousseau  both  sentimentally  and  specula- 
tively ;  hla  chief  work.  "  Paul  and  Virginia." 

Snllust.  Calua  Calluatlna  Crispua.  86-84  B.C. 
Roman  historian.  In  47  B.C..  he  was  pnetor-clect :  In 
the  following  year  accompanied  Ctesar  to  the  African 
war.  and  was  left  as  governor  of  Numldla.  He  returned 
with  immense  wealth,  and  after  Caesar's  death  lived  In 
luxurious  retirement.  Sallust  wrote  several  historical 
works  of  which  "Catllina"  and  "Jugurtha"  are 
extant. 

Sand.  George.  1804-1876.  Best  known  name  of 
Madame  Armantine  Lucile  Aurora  Dupin  Dudevant. 
one  of  the  greatest  of  French  novelists ;  bom  in  Paris. 
In  1822  she  married  Baron  Dudevant,  to  whom  she  bore 
a  son  and  a  daughter  ;  but  in  1831  separated  from  him. 
and  took  up  ner  residence  in  Paris.  In  conjunction  with 
Jules  Sandeau,  a  young  lawyer,  she  wrote  "  Rose  and 
White."  which  was  published  in  1K31,  with  the  pseudonym 
Jules  Sand.  The  reception  it  met  with  afforded  her  an 
opportunity  of  publishing  a  novel  solely  by  herself — 
"  Indiana,'  under  the  name  of  George  Sand,  which  she 
ever  after  retained.  In  1836  she  obtained  a  Judicial 
separation  from  her  husband,  with  the  care  of  her  chil- 
dren. In  1H54  she  published  "  Story  of  My  Life."  a 
psychological  autobiography.  Her  published  works 
consist  of  upward  of  eighty  separate  novels,  a  large 
number  of  plays,  and  numerous  articles  in  literary 
journals. 

Sappho,  fl.  600  B.C.  Renowned  Greek  lyric  poet :  born 
in  the  island  of  Lesbos.  She  w  rote  nine  books  of  poems, 
but  besides  some  small  fragments  of  them  we  have  in 
complete  form  only  "  Hymn  to  Aphrodite"  and  "  Blest 
as  the  Immortal  Gods  is  He."  In  antiquity,  as  Homer 
was  ever  "The  Poet  "  above  all  others,  so  Sappho  was 
"  The  Poetess."   She  was  called  "The  Tenth  Muse." 
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Snrdou'.  Victorian.  1R31-  .  .  A  French  dramatist ; 
bum  in  Paris.  He  began  play  writing  in  early  life, 
though  intended  originally  for  the  medical  profession. 
Anionic  his  plays  are :  '  Cleopatra."  "  Thermidor." 
"(Jlsmonda,"  "Madame  Sans-Ocne,  "  Fedora,"  etc. 
He  entered  the  Academy  in  1878, 

Kiixr,  John  Godfrey, 1H|frls87.  An  American  humor- 
ous poet:  born  In  lllgtigulc.  Vt.  His  most  popular 
verses  include  "  Rhyme  of  the  Kail"  and  '"The  Proud 
Miss  McHride."  'progress."  '  The  Money  King." 
"  Fables  and  Legends  of  Many  Countries." 

Scheflcl,  Joseph  Victor  von.  1820-1886.  German 
poet,  bred  to  law.  but  abandoned  it  for  literature  :  his 
first  and  best  work.  "  Der  Trompeter  von  Siickingen." 
a  charming  tale  in  verse  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  suc- 
ceeded by  "  Uaudcamus."  a  collection  of  songs  and 
ballads  familiar  to  all  Oerman  students. 

Kcliilter.  Johnnn  Christoph  Frledrirh  von.  1759- 
1K05.  A  (iermun  poet;  born  iu  Marbach.  Wiirtcmberg ; 
in  Ids  twenty-second  year,  wrote  the  tragedy  of  "The 
Robbers."  which  at  once  raised  him  to  the  foremost  rank 
among  the  dramatists  of  his  country.  In  1789  he  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  history  In  the  I'nlversity  of 
.lena.  and  besides  lecturing  to  crowded  audiences  he 
published  hia"  History  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War."  and 
engaged  in  various  literary  enterprises  which  had  great 
influence  on  the  literature  of  Germany.  Settled  at  Wei- 
mar, in  order  to  be  near  a  theater  and  with  Goethe  :  at 
intervals  he  published  the  following  works:  "  Wallet)- 
stein."  "Mary  Stuart."  "  Maid  of  Orleans."  and  "  Wil- 
liam Tell."   He  died  In  Weimar.  Germany. 

Kchrclner,  Olive ,  .    .   Authoress,  daughter  of 

a  Lutheran  clergyman  at  Cape  Town  :  achieved  a  great 
success  by  "The  Story  of  an  African  Farm  "  in  lsXl.  w  hich 
was  followed  In  1891  by  "  Dreams,"  also  later  "  Dream 
Life  and  Real  Life." 

Scntt.  Sir  Walter.  177MK32.  A  British  author ;  born 
In  Kdinhurgh,  Scotland.  From  the  commencement  of 
his  literary  career  in  17%.  when  he  published  his  transla- 
tions of  Burger's  Ix-nore  "  and  Wild  Huntsman."  to 
the  year  of  his  decease,  he  was  constantly  producing 
some  literary  work,  and  reaped  an  abundant  harvest. 
His  romances  Bre  universally  known.  His  patrimonial 
estate  waB  considerable ;  and  in  1799  he  obtained  the  pre- 
ferment of  sheriff  of  Selkirkshire,  with  about  £wo 
(81.500).  In  l.Ml  he  built  a  mansion  on  the  Tweed,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Abbotsford.  In  Is.ti  the 
great  publishing  house  of  Constable  &  Co.  failed  and 
with  it  the  Balluntyne  firm  In  w  hich  Scott  was  a  partner 
He  regarded  the  Kullautyne  debt  as  personal  and,  resolv- 
ing to  "  owe  no  man  a  penny,"  he  began  at  the  age  of 
fifty-five,  the  task  of  paying  the  creditors  trm.ow.  In 
two  years  his  work  had  gained  for  them  nearly  1200,000  : 
but  the  severity  of  his  labors  permanently  broke  down 
his  health,  and  he  died  before  his  aim  w  as  realized.  But 
in  1*17  by  sale  of  copyrights  his  debts  were  all  liquidated. 
Scott  was  the  originator  of  the  historical  novel  and  has 
added  greatly  to  our  appreciation  of  hi-tory  by  such 
novels  as  "  Ivanhoc,"  "  l,cgcud  of  Montrose.  '  "  Kcull- 
worth."  and  '"The  Talisman."  "(iuy  Mnnnering.' 
"  Waverley,"  "  Rob  Roy."  and  "  Heart  of  Midlothian" 
arc  also  among  his  best  novels.  The  "  Lady  of  the 
Lake"  "Marmion."  and  the  "Lay  of  the  Last  Min- 
strel, constitute  his  best  poetry. 

Seneca.  Lucius  Anmcim,  6 ?f«5.  Roman  statesman. 
Stoic  philosopher.    He  wrote  "  Natural  Questions." 

Shakespeare.  William.  l.VH-1016.  An  Kugllsh  dram- 
atist and  poet.borniu  Stratford  011-A von.  Warw  lekshlrc. 
England.  His  birthplace,  as  p<dnted  out  by  traditions,  is 
the  house  in  Henley  street,  Stratford,  which  belonged  to 
Ids  father.  In  his  nineteenth  year  he  married  Anne 
Hathaway,  daughter  of  a  yeoman  at  the  neighboring 
hamletof  Shottery.  and  eight  years  older  than  himself. 
He  went  to  London  about  158tt,  and  lived  there  many 
years,  leaving  his  wife  and  children  at  Stratford  :  he 
gained  an  honorable  position  as  actor,  piny  writer,  and 
shareholder  Iu  the  theater  of  Hluckfrlars.  and  afterward 
in  that  of  the  Globe;  enjoyed  the  favor  and  patronage 
of  Queen  Elixahcth.  James  I.,  anil  the  Karlof  Southamp- 
ton, the  warm  friendship  of  Ben  Jonson.  anil  the  high- 
est respect  and  admiration  of  his  associates,  not  only 
for  his  pre  eminence  as  a  poet,  but  for  his  honest  v,  gen- 
iality, and  worth  as  a  man.  Of  his  end  we  have  no 
other  account  than  the  short  statement  in  the  diary  of 
the  Rev.  John  Ward,  vicar  of  Stratford,  that  "Shake- 
speare, Drayton,  and  Men  Jousoii  hud  a  merry  meeting, 
and  It  seems  drank  t*>o  hard,  for  Shakespeare  died  of  a 
fever  then  contracted."    The  first  collected  edition  of 
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Shakespeare's  plays  wu  the  folio  of  1628, 


"  Venus  and  Adonis  "  and  the  "  Rape  of  Lncrcec"  were 
published  in  I  WO  and  l.V.M  and  were  the  only  works  which 
appeared  w  ith  his  name  in  his  lifetime.  Of  the  thirty-six 
plays  (exclusive  of  "  Pericles'"),  the  dates  of  publication 
of  only  a  lew  are  known.  "The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Ve- 
rona '  and  "  Love's  Labor's  Lost"  were  among  the 
earliest:  and  "The Tempest."  "Trollus  and  Cressida." 
['Henry  VIII.,"  "  Coriolanus."  "Julius  Caesar,"  and 
"  Antony  and  Cleopatra."  among  the  latest.  The  "  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,"  "  Merchant  of  Venice," 
•  Romeo  and  Juliet."  "Richard  II.."  "Richard  III.." 
"Henry  IV.."  and  "King  John"  were  all  produced 
before  1598.  A  copy  of  "  Hamlet  "  Is  extant,  bearing 
the  date  lfirt).  "Twelfth  Night  "  was  produced  in  ltX)l: 
"  King  Lear"  was  printed  in  1007:  "  The  Tempest"  was 
written  In  1011.  The  second  folio  edition  of  the  collected 
plsys  appeared  In  16M.  and  two  others  subsequently.  It 
Is  said  that  by  1830  not  less  than  eighty-two  editions  bad 
been  published,  without  including  separate  plays,  and 
poems,  and  commentaries.  Since  then  the  number  hus 
been  enormously  increased. 

Shelley.  Percy  llynshe.  1792-1822.  An  English  poet ; 
son  of  Sir  Timothy  Shelley  ;  born  near  Horsham.  Eng- 
land. At  Oxford  he  published  anonymously  a  scholastic 
thesis  entitled  "  Necessity  of  Atheism";  refusing  cither  to 
acknowledge  or  deny  it.  was  at  once  expelled.  His  first 
great  poem,  "Queen  Mab,"  was  followed  by  the  "  Revolt 
of  Islam,"  a  poem  in  the  Spenserian  stanza.  In  lsil  he 
eloped  to  Edinburgh  with  Harriet  Westbrook,  the 
daughter  of  a  retired  innkeeper.  She  was  sixteen  years 
of  age.  his  own  age  being  nineteen.  The  marriage  turned 
out  unhappily.  In  November,  1816,  she  committed 
suicide  by  drowning.  Shelley  was  deeply  affected  by 
this  event,  but  soon  after  married  Mary  Godwin ; 
Shelley  left  England  in  March.  1H1N.  and  the  whole  short 
remainder  of  his  life  was  passed  in  Italy.  On  July  8. 
is  ",  he  was  sailing  with  a  Mr.  Williams  In  the  Bay  of 
Siie/.ia.  when  both  were  drowned.  He  wrote  also 
"  Alastor."  "  Adonals,"  "  Sensitive  Plant." 

Sheridan.  Klchard  Brliisley  Hutler.  1751-1816. 
Dramatist  and  politician:  born  in  Dublin:  scored  his 
first  success  with  "  The  Rivals  "  :  "  The  School  for  Scan- 
dal "and  "The  Critic  "  set  flowing  the  tide  of  prospcritv; 
turning  his  attention  next  to  politics  he  entered  Parlia- 
ment, and  two  years  later  became  I'nder-Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs :  his  great  speech  impeaching  Hastings 
placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  orators;  he  died  in  pov- 
ertv,  but  w  as  accorded  a  burial  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Sidney.  Kir  Philip.  I.VHIW..  Poet  and  one  of  the 
most  attractive  figures  at  Elizabeth's  court:  bom  at 
Penshurst.  Kent ;  the  son  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  lord- 
deputy  of  Ireland  :  sent  as  ambassador  in  1  <~~  to  the 
court  of  Vienna  ;  in  l.vci  he  received  a  knighthood  :  he 
received  his  death  wound  at  the  battle  of  Zutphcn: 
his  fame  as  an  author  rests  securely  on  his  euphuistlc 
prow  romance  "Arcadia."  his  critical  treatise  "The 
Defense  of  Poesy."  and  above  all  on  his  exquisite  sonnet* 
series  "  Astrophel  ami  Stella." 

Sletikicw  lcit<i<'  «v.//h-ri.r).  Henry.  IMG-  .  .  A  Polish 
author  :  born  in  Sled  Ire.  He  is  the  author  of  the  his- 
torlcsl  novel  "Quo  Vadis  " ;  "With  Fire  and  Sword," 
'  Knights  of  the  Cross,"  etc. 

Klg-'ourney,  Lydia  (II nntley).  1791-D*5.  An  Amerl- 
cii  11  author  :  born  In  Norwich.  Conn.  In  her  "  Letters  of 
Life"  she  enumerates  forty-six  distinct  works  wholly  or 
partially  from  her  pen.  Iwsides  over  'J.000  articles  in  prose 
and  verse  contributed  bv  her  to  nearly  Soo  periodicals. 

SI111111H.  William  Ollmore.  1800-1870.  A  prolific 
American  writer,  bom  at  Charleston.  South  Carolina, 
turned  from  law  to  literature;  "Southern  Passages 
and  Pictures  "  contains  characteristic  examples  of  his 
poetry,  anil  of  his  novels  "  Woodcraft,"  "  The  Parisian." 
und  "  Heaiii  hampe"  may  be  mentioned 

Smith.  Sidney.  1771  1815.  An  English  clergyman: 
born  in  Woodford.  Essex.  England.  In  WO  he  removed 
to  London;  about  the  same  time  he  married  :  be  became 
renowned  as  one  of  the  wittiest  and  most  genial  of 
men.  He  wrote"  letters  on  Catholics,"  "Three  Let- 
ters to  Singleton."  and  "  l-etters  on  American  Debts." 

Smollett,  Tobias  OwniilRI  1771.  Novelist :  bora 
at  Dalquhum,  Dumbartonshire,  Scotland,  of  good  family; 
bred  to  medicine,  but  drifted  to  literature  :  achieved  his 
first  success  in  Roderick  Random."  which  was  followed 
by  "  Peregrine  Pickle."  "  Count  Fathom."  and  "  Hum- 
phrey Clinker"  :  wrote  a  "  History  of  England."  aud  a 
political  lampoon,  "The  Adventures  of  an  Atom." 

Saorrl,  Sturluson,  117H-1.>||.   An  Icelandic  poet  ami 
historian;  bom  in  Hvaml.  in  the  Dala  district  of  lce- 
of  Und.   Snorri  was  the  last  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  tb« 
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Northern  skalds.  He  wrote  ninny  panegyrics)  and 
heroic  songs,  and  Is  believed  to  have  been  the  author  of 
part  of  the  "  Younger  Edda."  His  principal  work  In  the 
'  HeluiBkringla  "  (  "  ring  of  the  world  a  collection  of 
sagas. 

Sopli'ocles,  4WV  i D6  B.  C.  A  Greek  tragic  poet  j  born 
in  the  Attic  demus  or  village  of  Colonus.  He  u  as  fifteen 
when  the  battle  of  Salami*  was  fought,  and  for  his 
remarkable  beauty  and  skill  in  music  he  was  chosen  to 
lead  the  chorus  which  sang  the  p»-an  of  victory.  The 
number  of  plays  attributed  to  him  without  question  was 
113.  Seven  only, are  extant,  viz..  "  Autigonc."  "  Elee- 
tra."  "  Trachinlan  Women."  ''King  GEdlpua,"  "AJax," 
'*  Philoctetes,"  and  "Oidipua  at  Colonus."  These  ex- 
hibit bis  art  In  Its  maturity,  and  sustain  the  verdic  t  of 
ancient  and  modem  critics  that  Sophocles  carried  the 
Greek  drama  to  Its  highest  perfection. 

Southey.  Robert,  i  .  i -i  -  i  An  English  poet ;  born 
in  Bristol.  England.  In  1803  he  took  up  his  residence  at 
Keswick,  In  Cumberland,  he  being  thenceforth  classed 
as  one  of  the  Lake  poets.  The  latter  years  of  his  life 
were  clouded  by  a  mental  Imbecility.  His  chief  poems 
are:  "Joan  of  Arc."  "A  Vision  of  Judgment,"  'Rod- 
erick," "Thalaba,"  "Madoc,"  and  "The  Curse  of 
Kehama."  His  prose  is  of  most  value,  especially  "  Let- 
ters from  England  by  I>mi  Manuel  Espriella  "  ;  "The 
Doctor."  containing  "The  Three  Bears";  and  the  lives 
of  Wesley  and  of  Nelson. 

Spenser,  Edmnnd,  1.5S2-1599.  One  of  England's 
greatest  poets ;  details  of  his  life  are  scanty.    He  wrote 

Shepherd's  Calendar,"  more  rhythmical  than  any  pre- 
ceding poem  in  English;  "  Eplthalamion,"  the  finest 
English  marriage  hymn;  "  Faerie  Queene,"  his  great 
poem,  in  which  he  invented  Spenserian  stanza:  "Four 
Hymns"  in  honor  of  love  and  beauty  ;  and  the  "  Pro- 
thalatnion.'' 

HpofTord.  Harriet  Preacott,  1835-  .  .  An  American 
authoress;  born  in  Calais,  Me.  ;  was  graduated  at  the 
Pinkerton  Academy  in  Derry.  N.  H..  In  18.V2.  In  1*59  she 
published  "  In  a  Cellar"  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  This 
story  made  her  reputation,  and  thereafter  she  became  a 
contributor  to  the  chief  American  periodicals. 

Ma.  i  ....  h  stah-l'),  Miuutiiie  «le.  17fi*i-lsl7.  Bora 
in  Paris,  daughter  of  Necker,  and  only  child:  a  woman 
of  eminent  ability,  and  an  admirer  of  Rousseau :  wrote 
"Letters"  on  hia  character  and  works:  married  the 
Huron  de  Stacl-Holstein,  the  Swedish  ambassador  in 
Paris :  her  salon  became  the  center  of  the  literary  and 
political  activity  of  the  time;  the  ambition  of  Napoleon 
excited  her  distrust,  and  forced  her  into  opposition  so 
expressed  that  In  1808  she  was  ordered  to  leave  Paris ;  in 
1*02  she  was  left  a  widow,  and  soon  after  she  went  to 
Weimar,  where  alio  met  Goethe  and  Schiller:  by  ami  by 
she  returned  to  France  and  published  "Corinne."  her 
best  novel :  after  this  appeared  her  great  epoch-making 
work  on  Germany,  "De  I*  Allcmagne,"  which  was  seized 
by  the  French  censors  and  she  was  banished  from  France 
and  settled  in  Switzerland. 

S  ted  man.  Edmund  Clarence,  1*33-  .  .  An  Amer- 
ican poet  and  banker  ;  born  In  Hartford.  Conn. ;  was  a 
student  at  Yale,  but  did  not  graduate.  He  was  a  war 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  World  during  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  War.  In  1*69  he  became  a  stock  broker  In  New 
York  city.  The  best  known  of  his  critical  works  are : 
"Victorian  Poets."  "Edgar  Allan  Poe,"  "Poets  of 
America,"  and  "  The  Nature  and  Elements  of  Poetry." 

Stephen,  Leslie.  1*32-  .  .  Man  of  letters  ;  bora  in 
London;  became  editor  of  the  Cornhitl  and  of  the 
"Dictionary  of  National  Biography";  author  of 
"  Hours  In  a  Library."  »nd  "  History  of  English  Thought 
In  the  Eighteenth  Century." 

Sterne.  Laurence.  1713-1708.  English  humorist ;  born 
atClonmel.  Ireland:  in  17.V9  appeared  the  first  two  vol- 
umes of  "Tristram  Shandy,"  and  in  17(57  the  last  one:  In 
1768  bis  "  Sentimental  Journey  "  :  and  in  the  Interim  his 

Sermons."  Died  In  London  of  pulmonary  consumption. 

Stevenson,  Robert  Louis  naif  our.  IViO  1*94.  A 
British  author  :  bora  in  Edinburgh.  Scotland  ;  educated 
at  the  University  of  Edinburgh ;  studied  law;  wrote  for 
periodicals  till  1*78,  when  his  first  book  appeared  :  visited 
California  in  1*79.  In  18*8  he  cruised  in  the  Southern 
Pacific  for  his  health ;  bought  a  tract  of  land  ("Valllma" 
or  "  Five  Streams")  In  Samoa,  where  he  made  his  home. 
His  chief  works  are  "Treasure  Island."  "  Dr.  Jekyl  and 
Mr.  Hyde."  "  St.  Ives."  "  Weir  of  Hermiston."  his  best. 
"  Underwoods."  and  Prince  Otto  - 
Stockton.  Francis  Richard,  1*34  1902.  An  American 
author  :  born  In  Philadelphia.  Pa. :  became  an  engraver 
and  draughtsman  ;  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  Scribner't 
Monthly  and  became  assistant  editor  of  St.  Sicholat; 


His  stories  excel  in  original  humor,  and  In  agreeable 
absurdity  of  situation.  The  best  are  'The  Lady  or  the 
Tiger?  "  Rudder  Grange."  "  The  Hundredth  Man."  and 
"  The  Captain's  Toll  Oatc." 

m., u  ,-.  Harriet  Kllzaheth  Iteeclter,  1811-1*96.  An 
American  novelist,  daughter  of  Lyman  Beecher  and 
sister  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher ;  born  in  Litchfield.  Conn. ; 
was  married  to  Prof.  Calvin  Ellis  Stowe:  In  1*04  she 
settled  in  Hartford.  Conn.  She  published  :"  The  May- 
flower; or  Sketches  of  the  Scenes  and  Characters  among 
the  Descendants  of  the  lllgrims,"  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  ; 
or  Life  Among  the  Lowly,"  and  a  large  number  of 
other  works.  Her  best  known  work,  "  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin"  (suggested  by  the  life  of  Josiah  Heuson)  has 
been  translated  Into  nineteen  languages,  its  sale  exceed- 
ing that  of  any  previous  work  of  English  fiction. 

Sue.  Marie  Joseph  Kuarene,  1*04-1*57.  A  French 
novelist;  born  in  Parts.  His  most  famous  work*  are: 
"The  Mysteries  of  Paris"  and  "The  Wandering  Jew." 
In  1*30  he  w  as  elected  to  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and 
sat  as  an  advanced  radical.  After  the  coup  d'etat  by 
Napoleon  III.  in  lsJil  he  left  France  and  retired  to  Savoy. 

Sw 1ft.  -tonal linn.  1667-1745.  The  greatest  of 
satirists;  born  in  Dublin.  Ireland.  He  was  the 
mous  son  of  Jonathan  Swift,  an  Englishman  ;  i 
educated  at  Kilkenny  and  at  Trinity  College.  Dublin. 
In  1701  he  took  bis  doctor's  degree,  and  in  1704  he  pub- 
lished anonymously  his  famous  "Tale  of  a  Tub,"  to 
which  w  as  appended  the  "  Battle  of  the  Book*."  In 
1710  Swift  begun  his"  Journal  to  Stella,"  which  consti- 
tutes a  splendid  commentary  on  his  own  history.  He 
wrote  many  political  pamphlets  supporting  the  Tory 
policy  of  his  day,  the  most  powerful  of  which  waa  "The 
Conduct  of  the  Allies."  Ills  celebrated  "  Drapler's 
Utters"  made  him  the  Idol  of  the  Irish  people.  His 
famous  "  Gulliver's  Travels"  appeared  In  1726.  8wift 
did  much  to  make  public  opinion  a  governing  power  In 
English  politics.  He  died  in  Dublin,  bequeathing  the 
greatest  part  of  his  fortune  to  a  hospital  for  lunatics  and 
idiots. 

Swinburne,  Algernon  Charles,  1*37-   .   .   An  Eng- 
lish poet  and  essayist;  son  of  Admiral  Charles  Henry 
Swinburne  :  born  in  London.  England.   His  first  produc- 
tions were  "Queen  Mother  "  and  "  Rosamund."  They 
were  followed  by  tw  o  tragedies  :  "  Atalanta  In  Calydon," 
and  "  Chastelard,"  and  by  "  Poems  and  Ballads,"  re- 
j  printed  as  "  Laus  Veneris."   He  also  wrote  "  A  Study  of 
I  Shakespeare."  "  Astrophel,  and  other  Poems,"  "  Essays 
and  Studies,"  "The  Tale  of  Balen,"  and  "  Rosamund, 
j  Queen  of  the  Lombards." 

Tncltus.  Cornelius,  54M17?  Roman  historian  j  born 
presumably  at  Rome.  Of  writings  extant  the  chief  are 
his  "  Life  of  Agricola,"  his  "  Germania."  his  "  Histories," 
1  and  his  "Annals";  his  "Agricola"  Is  admired  as  a 
model  biography,  while  his  rHistories"  and  "Annals" 
are  distinguished  for  their  conciseness,  their  vigor,  and 
their  pregnancy  of  meaning. 

Talne,  llipnolyte  Adolphe,  1*2*-1*93.  A  French 
writer  :  boru  in  Ardennes.  France  :  was  educated  at  the 
Ecole  Normale.  Ills  "  History  of  English  Literature." 
one  of  the  l>est  and  most  philosophical  works  on  the 
subject,  appeared  In  Is/- 1.  His  greatest  work  is  "  Begin- 
nings of  Contemporaneous  France." 

Tnlfourd,  Sir  Thomas  Noon.  1795-1*54.  Lawyer  and 
dramatist ;  born  at  Reading,  England  :  was  called  to 
the  bar  in  1*21.  and  practiced  with  notable  success  :  was 
for  some  years  a  member  of  Parliament ;  author  of  four 
tragedies,  of  which  "  Ion  "  is  the  t>cst  known. 

Tasso,  Torquato.  ;  .it  ;  .•.<".  An  Italian  epic  poet : 
born  in  Sorrento,  Italy.  Tasso  wrote  numerous  poems, 
but  his  fame  reslschielly  on  his  "  Rime."  orlyrical  poems, 
his  "Amlnta."  and  his  "Jerusalem  Delivered."  His 
letters  are  also  Interesting. 

Taylor,  Hayard,  1*25-1*78.  An  American  writer  and 
traveler:  bora  in  Kennett  Square.  Chester  county.  Pa. 
He  learned  the  trade  of  a  printer;  contributed  to  various 
magazines:  made  a  Journey  through  Europe  on  foot  In 
1844-1*45 :  on  his  return  published  "  Views  Afoot  in  Eu- 
rope." and  In  this  way  gained  a  position  on  the  staff  of 
the  New  York  Tribunr.  He  afterward  traveled  exten- 
sively. Resided  In  (iermany  for  lengthened  periods; 
was  for  some  time  United  States  secretary  o'  legation  at 
St.  Petersburg,  and  latterly  United  Strtia  minister  to 
(iermany.   He  wrote  books  of  travel,  novels  and  poems. 

Taylor.  Jeremy,  1613-1667.  "The  modern  Chrysos- 
tom  :  "  born  in  Cambridge.  England.  In  163*  he  was 
appointed  rector  of  Uppingham  in  Rutlandshire.  In  the 
civil  war,  Taylor  took  the  royal  side,  and  so  lost  all  his 
preferments.  For  many  years  be  lived  in  retirement  In 
Wales,  busily  engaged  iu  writing  books.  In  1658  ba 
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THE  CENTURY  BOOK  OF  FACTS. 


i  the  Invitation  of  the  Earl  of  Conway,  to  Irclano 
Immediately  after  the  Restoration  he  wai  made  Bishop 
of  Down  and  Connor,  which  see.  as  also  that  of  Dromore. 
he  held  till  his  death  at  LUburue.  . 

Tearner,  Ksalaa,  1782-1846.  A  popular  Swedish  poet : 
born  at  Kyrkerud:  the  sou  of  a  country  parson.  Hi* 
poems,  of  which  "  Frilhiofs  Saga  "  is  reckoned  the  finest 
in  Swedish,  have  the  finish  of  classic  models,  but  are 
charged  with  the  fire  and  vigor  of  modern  romanticism. 

Tennyson,  Alfred.  Lord.  1809-1KV2.  An  English  poet ; 
born  in  Somersby,  England.  His  literary  careermay  be 
said  to  date  from  1X30.  when  he  published  a  volume  en- 
titled "  Poems,  chiefly  Lyrical."  It  waa  not  received 
with  any  great  favor  by  the  public.  Its  success,  was 
sufficient  to  encourage  the  poet  to  prepare  a  second  col- 
lection, which  appeared  in  iso.  and  contained  such 
poems  as  "A  Dream  of  Fair  Women."  "<Enone."and 
other*.  It  was  not  till  1*1-  that  he  again  appealed  to  the 
public  with  a  selection  of  hi*  poem*  In  two  volumes. 
"The  Idylls  of  the  King"  are  hia  highest  achievement. 
He  received  the  laureateshlp  upon  the  death  of  Words- 
worth. Thereafter  hardly  a  year  passed  without  his 
adding  some  gem  to  our  language.  In  IKA  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  conferred  on  Tenuyson  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  D.C.L.  Among  bis  later  compositions  are  the 
dramas.  "Queen  Mary.  ' "'  Harold."  "  The  Cup."  Tenny- 
son was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1K84  as  Baron  Tennyson 
of  Aldworth.  Sussex,  and  Freshwater.  Isle  of  Wiulit 
He  died  in  Aldworth,  England,  and  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

Terenoe,  1HV159  B.  C.  Roman  'comic  poet :  born  at 
Carthage;  brought  thence  as  a  slave;  educated  by  his 
master,  a  Roman  senator,  and  set  free :  composed  plays, 
adaptations  of  others  in  Greek  by  Mcnauder  and  Apollo- 
dorus ;  they  depict  (ireek  maimer*  for  Human  Imitation 
In  a  pure  and  perfect  Latin  style,  and  with  great  dra- 
matic skill.  The  chief  ones  are  "  Andria  "  "  Hecyra," 
"  Eunuchus."  *'  Phormlo."  and  Adelphi. 
Tcrlrune.  Mary  Virginia  (Marion  Harlantf).  1831- 
.  .  An  American  authoress  ;  born  in  Richmond.  Va. ; 
early  began  to  write  for  the  press.  Was  for  several  years 
the  editor  of  Ilabyhood  and  The  Home  Makrr;  conducted 
departments  In  Wide  Atrake  and  St.  Xieholae.  and  served 
on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Chicago  I)ail»  »V«r».  Author 
of  "Common  Sense  in  the  Household."  "At  Last," 
"  Sunnybank."  "Sketches  of  European  Travel."  "Our 
I  laughters  and  What  Shall  We  Do  With  Them?" 

Thackeray.  William  Makepeace,  1311-1MB. 
English  novelist;  born  in  Calcutta,  India.  Being  well 
provided  for.  he  chose  the  profession  of  an  artist.  He 
spent  several  years  in  France.  Germany,  and  Italy,  stay- 
ing at  Paris.  Weimar,  and  Rome,  but  gradually  became 
convinced  that  art  was  not  his  vocation,  aud.  having  lost 
his  fortune,  he  resolved  to  turn  his  attention  to  literature. 
His  first  appearance  In  this  sphere  waa  as  a  Journalist. 
In  1846-1848  his  novel  of  "  Vanity  Fair"  was  published  in 
monthly  parts,  with  illustrations  by  himself :  and  long 
before  Its  completion  Its  author  was  unanimously  placed 
in  the  first  rank  of  British  novelist*.  His  nextnove)  was 
"  Peiidennls."  completed  In  lsfO.  In  laftl  he  delivered  a 
course  of  lectures  In  London  on  the  "  English  Humorists 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century."  which  was  repeated  in  Scot- 
land and  America.  In  1K>',  i---.  he  delivered  a  series  of 
lectures  In  the  United  States — "The  Four  Georges"  — 
and  afterward  In  Euglaud  and  Scotland.  In  iniiO  he  be- 
came editor  of  the  Cora  a  iff  Maoazine,  but  he  retired  from 
that  post  In  1*T2.  Besides  those  mentioned.  Thackeray's 
other  great  novels  are  "The  Ncwcomes  "  and  "  Henry 
Esmond." 

Thanet,  Ortmvm  (than-au).  18,10-  .  .  Pseudonym  of 
Alice  French,  an  American  novelist;  born  in  Massachu- 

Throerltua,  flourished  280  B.  C.  A  Greek  poet :  born 
at  Syracuse.  We  have  under  his  name  thirty  idyls  or 
pastoral  poems,  of  which,  however,  several  arc  probably 
by  other  authors.  Most  of  his  idyls  have  a  dramatic  form 
and  consist  of  the  alternate  responds  of  musical  shep- 
herd*.  His  language  Is  strong  and  harmonious. 

Tliomi>»on,  James  Hnnrirr,  lfMI-l'JOI.  An  Ameri- 
can author ;  born  in  Fairfield,  Iud. :  was  state  geologist 
of  Indiana,  lxxviRna;  wrote  nature  studies.  He  pub- 
lished in  book  form  :  "  Hoosier  Mosaics,"  "  The  Witch- 
ery of  Archery."  "  A  Tallahassee  Girl,"  "  Alice  of  Old 
Vincennes."  his  best  novel,  and  "  My  Winter  Garden." 

Thomson.  James,  170O-174S.  The  author  of  the  "Sea- 
sons "  ;  born,  the  son  of  the  parish  minister,  at  Ednam. 
Roxburghshire ;  waa  educated  and  trained  forthc  mints- 
try  at  Edinburgh  University  ;  his  poem  "  Winter  "  had 
immediate  success,  and  raised  up  a  host  of  friends  and 
patrons ;  the  "  Masque  of  Alfred. '  with  lla  popular  song 


"  Rule  Britannia."  and  his  greatest  work.  "The  Castle 
of  Indolence."  were  the  outcome  of  hia  later  years  of 

leisure. 

Thoreau.  Henry  Dnvld.  1817-1862.  An  American  au- 
thor :  born  in  Concord.  Mass.  In  1845  he  built  for  him- 
self a  hut  in  a  wood  near  Waklen  poud.  Concord,  Mass., 
ami  there  for  two  years  lived  the  life  of  a  hermit.  Be- 
sides contributing  to  the  Dial  and  other  periodicals,  he 
published  "A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimac 
Rivers."  and  "  Walden,  or  Life  in  the  Woods."  After  his 
death  appeared  "  Excursions  in  Field  aud  Forest,"  "The 
Maine  Woods."  "Cape  Cod."  and  "A  Yankee  In  Can- 
ada." Thoreau  waa  a  friend  of  Emerson,  and  imbibed 
much  of  his  spirit  and  method  of  thought.  His  best 
essays  are  "  Miscellanies  and  Excursions."  of  remark- 
able style  and  substance.   He  died  in  CoDcord. 

Tlnu-  ><l  ■   1007  R.  C.   Historian ofthePelopon- 

nesiun  War :  born  In  Athens,  of  a  wealthy  family :  naval 
commander  In  424  In  the  Peloponnesian  War.  but  from 
neglect  of  duty  waa  banished;  returned  from  exile 
twenty  years  after;  hia  great  achievement  la  his  his- 
tory, all  derived  from  personal  observation  and  oral 
communication,  the  materials  of  which  were  collected 
during  the  war.  and  the  whole  executed  in  a  style  to  en- 
title it  to  rank  among  the  noblest  literary  monuments  of 
antiquity.   He  was  the  greatest  historian  of  ancient 


Tleck.  I.mlwlc,  1773-18!S3.  German  novelist :  bom  in 
Berlin  ;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Romantic  school 
in  Germany.  Wrote  novels  and  popular  tales  and 
dramas. 

Tlmmd.  Henry.  182SM867.  An  American  poet,  born 
In  Charleston,  S.  C. :  died  in  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Toequcville.  Alexia  Clerel  d«s,  1805  1859.  French 
economist ;  born  at  Verneuil.  of  an  old  Norman  family  ; 
bred  to  the  bar.  and  especially  distinguished  as  the  author 
of  two  works  in  high  repute.  "  La  Democratic  en  Ame- 
rlque  "  and  "  L'  Anclen  Regime  et  la  Revolution"  :  died 
at  Cannes,  leaving  much  of  his  work  unfinished. 

Tolstoy,  Count  Lyof  Alekaeevich,  1828-  .  .  A 
Russian  novelist :  born  on  the  family  estate  of  Tasnaya 
Polyana  in  the  province  of  Tula.  Russia.  He  served  In 
the  Crimean  War,  and  afterward  traveled  extensively. 
In  1  Ntii  betook  up  permanent  residence  on  bis  country 
estate.  Among  hia  earliest  works  are:  "Detevo 
(Childhood),  •  Otrehestvo"  (Boyhood),  and  "Iunost" 
(Youth):  also  "Cossacks,"  "Sevastopol"  and  a  number 
of  military  sketches.  War  and  Peace  "  waa  published 
in  1865-1868;  "  Anna  Karenlna  "  In  1875-1*76.  Hia  pecul- 
iar doctrines  are  promulgated  in  "  My  Confession.  In 
What  My  Faith  Consists,  etc.;  many  of  them  are  for- 
bidden in  Russia.  His  later  works  are:  "The  Kreulxer 
Sonata."  "Death  of  Ivan  Ilytch."  and  "  Master  and 
Man."  Nearly  all  have  been  translated  Into  English  and 
most  other  modern  languages. 

Toursoe.  Albion  Winerar.  1838-1905.  An  American 
Jurist  and  author;  born  in  Williamsfleld,  O. :  waa  grad- 
uated at  Rochester  University.  N.  Y.,  In  1862;  admitted 
to  the  bar.  1864 ;  served  in  the  Civil  War  in  the  Union 
army,  and  was  wounded  on  two  occasions ;  at  the  close 
of  the  war  commenced  the  practice  of  law  at  Greensboro. 
N.  On  and  at  the  southern  loyalist  convention  at  Phila- 
delphia. 1866.  drew  up  the  report  on  the  condition  of  the 
states  lately  in  revolt.  In  In'jH  he  became  judge  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  North  Carolina.  Besides  compiling 
"  A  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  for  North  Carolina."  he 
wrote"  A  Fool's  Errand."  "  Bricks  Without  Straw."  ■ 
In  1W  he  was  appointed  United  States  consul  at 
deaux.  France. 

Trollope.  Anthony.  1815-1882.  An  English  novelist; 
born  in  London.  England.  He  was  educated  at  Harrow 
and  Winchester ;  In  1834  became  a  clerk  In  the  post  office, 
and  in  1*11  was  appointed  clerk  to  a  post  office  surveyor 
in  Ireland.  His  Irish  experiences  gave  him  material  for 
his  fit, a  novels.  His  first  success  was  "The  Warden"; 
followed  by  "Barchester  Towers,"  etc.  He  also  pub- 
lished accounts  of  his  travels.   He  died  In  London. 

Trowbridge,  John  Town-end.  1827-  An 
American  author  ;  born  In  Ogden.  N  V  He  began  his 
literary  career  In  1M<5  by  writing  for  the  magazines,  and 
in  I860  became  editor  of  The  Yankee  X  at  ion.  andco-editor 
with  Lucy  Lareom  and  Gail  Hamilton,  of  Our  Young 
Folks.  Among  his  most  popular  works  are:  "Jack 
Hazard  StorieB."  "Two  Biddlcut  Boys,"  also  aeveral 
volumes  of  poems. 

Tupprr,  Miirtln.  lsin-1889.  Author  of  "Proverbial 
Philosophy";  bom  in  Marylehone:  bred  to  the  bar; 
wrote  some  forty  works  ;  the  "  Philosophy"  had  quite  a 
phenomenal  success. 

Tur'genef.  Iviui  Sergyevlch. 
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novelist.  His  fame  rent*  on  his  "YakolT  rasynkoff." 
•Rudin  Faust."  "Asya"  "Nobles'  Nest."  'On  the 
Eve.  FIrat|Love."  and  '  Fathers  and  Son*."  He  has 
been  colled  "the  greatest  prone  artist  of  Russian  letters." 

Van  Dyke.  Henry  Jackson,  1852-  .  .  An  American 
educator;  born  in  Germautown.  Pa.:  was  graduated  at 
Princeton  University  in  1873.  at  the  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1877.  aud  at  Berlin  University  in 
1878:  and  soon  afterward  assumed  the  pastorate  of  the 
United  Congregational  Church  in  Newport,  R.  I.  He 
was  chosen  pastor  of  the  brick  Presbyterian  Church  in 
New  York  city  in  18M2  and  continued  in  that  charite  till 
1900,  when  he  resigned  to  become  Professor  of  English 
Literature  in  Princeton  University.  His  publications  in- 
clude: "The  Reality  of  Religion.  "  "The  Pot-try  of 
Tennyson."  "The  Ruling  Passion."  aud  "The  Blue 
Flower." 

Vega  C'nrplo.  de,  Lope  Felix,  l.Y>2-1635.  Known  as 
Lope.  Hpanisb  dramatist ;  born  In  Madrid :  served  in  the 
Armada  ;  was  secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Alva  :  took  orders 
and  became  a  priest ;  wrote  a  heroic  pastoral  entitled 
"  Arcadia  "  at  the  instance  of  the  duke,  and  "  La  Dragon- 
tea"  over  the  death  of  Drake  as  the  destroyer  of  the 
supremacy  of  Spain  on  the  sea ;  was  a  muu  of  fertile  in- 
ventiveness, and  is  said  to  have  written  1.500  plays,  be- 
sides no  end  of  verse*,  and  was  called  by  Cervantes  a 
"  prodigy  of  nature."   He  wrote  also  "  San  Isldro." 

Verne.  Jules.  1828-1905.  A  French  novelist:  born  in 
Nantes.  France.  He  studied  law  for  some  time,  but 
afterward  began  writing  short  pieces  for  the  stage.  His 
more  popular  works  are:  "Twenty  Thousand  Leagues 
under  the  Sea."  "  From  the  Earth  to  the  Moon."  "  Across 
Africa  In  a  Balloon."  "  Michel  Strogoff."  "To  the  Center 
of  the  Earth."  "  Round  the  World  in  Eighty  Days."  "The 
Mysterious  Island,"  etc.  M  of  hla  works  have  been 
translated  Into  English  and  Herman. 

Vlgny  >>trh  ••«•»-)/.•.'•.  Alfred.  Connie  de.  1799-1863. 
French  poet  of  the  Romanticist  school,  born  at  Loche*. 
He  wrote  "  Poems"  and  "  Poems  Ancient  and  Modern." 
between  1821  and  1820.  His  strongest  drama  was  "  Chat- 
terton."  published  in  1K<5;  wrote  also  "Cinq-Mars."  a 
long  historic  novel,  and  translated  into  French  "Othello." 

Virgil, 70-19  B.  C.  Great  Latin  poet ;  born  near  Mantua  : 
author  In  succession  of  the  *'  Eclogues."  the  "  Ocorgics.' 
and  the  "Aine 
at  seventeen  was  sent  to 

losophy ;  lost  property  he  had  in  Cremona  after  the 
battle  of  Pbllippl :  went  to  settle  in  Rome  :  here,  in  37 
B.  C.  be  published  his  "  Eclogues."  a  collection  of  ten  i 
pastorals,  and  gained  the  patronage  of  Mtecena*.  under 
whose  favor  be  was  able  to  retire  to  a  villa  at  Naples, 
where  in  seven  years  be,  in  29  B.  C,  produced  the 
Ocorgics."  in  four  books,  on  the  art  of  husbandry,  after 
which  be  devoted  himself  to  his  great  work,  the  '"^Eneid." 
or  the  story  of  iEneaa  of  Troy,  an  epic  in  twelve  books, 
connecting  the  hero  with  the  foundation  of  Rome,  and 
especially  with  the  Julian  family,  and  which  was  finished 
In  19  B.  C. ;  on  bis  deathbed  he  expressed  a  wish  that  it 
should  be  burned,  and  left  instructions  to  that  effect  in 
his  will;  be  was  one  of  the  purest  minded  poeta  perhaps 
that  ever  lived. 

Voltaire.  Francois  Marie  Arouet  de,  1694-1778. 
Great  French  "  perslfleur" :  born  lu  Paris ;  son  of  a  law- 
yer: began  his  career  as  a  satirist  in  the  production  of 
lampoons  which  cost  him  Imprisonment  in  the  Bastille. 
After  a  second  imprisonment  he  left  France  In  1726  and 
went  to  England,  where  he  stayed  two  years,  and  got 
acquainted  with  the  literary  free-thinking  society  there ; 
on  hla  return  to  Paris  he  engaged  In  some  profitable 
commercial  apecnlations  and  published  his  "Charles 
XII.."  which  be  bad  written  In  England:  retired  to  the 
i  of  drey,  where  he  lived  fifteen  years  with  Ma 
du  Chatelet.  engaged  In  study  and  diligent  with 
after  her  death  made  tils  famous  vlsitto  Freder- 
ick "the  Great,  w  Ith  whom  before  three  years  were  out 
he  quarreled,  and  from  whom  he  was  glad  to  escape, 
making  his  headquarters  eventually  within  the  borders 
of  France  at  Ferney :  now  and  again  visited  Paris,  where 
on  bis  last  visit  he  was  received  with  such  raptures  of 
adulation  that  he  was  quite  overcome,  and  had  to  be 
conveyed  home,  and  died  two  months  after.  He  waa  a 
man  of  superlative  adroitness  of  faculty,  of  great  clear- 
nesa  and  wit  aa  a  writer,  and  more  than  any  other  the 
Incarnation  of  the  spirit  of  his  tune. 

Wallace,  lew  it,  1827-1906.  An  American  military 
officer  and  author;  born  in  Brookvllle,  Ind.:  was  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Mexican  War  In  1816-1847:  took  a  dis-  , 
Ungulshed  part  in  the  Civil  War.  in  which  be  served  in  the 
campaigns  in  West  Virginia  anil  Kentucky;  commanded 
•  division  at  the  capture  of  Fort  Donelaon ;  led  the  attack  I 


studied  at  Cremona  and  Milan,  and 
•nt  to  Rome  to  study  rhetoric  and  phi- 


In  the  second  day's  fight  In  the  battle  of  Shiloh ;  took 
part  In  th  subsequent  advance  on  Corinth;  saved  Cin- 
cinnati (>.,  from  capture  by  Gen.  E.  Klrby  Smith;  and 
was  president  of  the  court  appointed  to  investigate  the 
conduct  of  General  Buell:  in  1864  be  commanded  the 
Middle  Department  and  the  Eighth  Army  Corps,  and  In 
the  battle  of  Monocacy  prevented  the  capture  of  Wash- 
ington and  Baltimore  by  General  Early.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  commission  wbich  tried  the  assassins  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  and  in  the  same  year  presided  over  the 
court  which  tried  Captain  Win,  the  commandant  of  the 
Andersouvlllc  prison.  In  1866  he  waa  sent  to  Mexico  on 
a  secret  diplomatic  mlsslou  to  President  Juarez:  was 
governor  of  New  Mexico  In  1878  1881.  and  was  United 
States  Minister  to  Turkey  in  1881- 1K86.  When  not  en- 
gaged In  public  service  he  practiced  law  and  devoted 
himself  to  literature.  His  publications  include:  "The 
Fair  God;"  "Ben  Hur.  a  Tale  of  the  Christ;"  "The 
Prince  of  India;"  "The  Life  of  Oen.  Benjamin  Harri- 
son." etc. 

Wnlpole,  flomce.  Earl  of  Oxford,  1717-1797.  An 
Engli»h  author:  born  In  London.  In  1741  be  entered  the 
House  of  Commons:  lu  i.  -i  he  succeeded  bis  nephew  In 
the  peerage.  He  never  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  appears  to  have  avoided  using  his  title.  The 
works  of  Horace  Walpole  are  numerous:  but  his  fame 
as  a  writer  rests  on  his  "  Letters"  and  "  Memoirs."  The 
former  are  held  to  be  unsurpassed  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. His  romance  "The  Castle  of  Otranto  is  also 
well  known.   He  died  In  l<ondon. 

Walton,  Ixaak,  l.Vtt-1683.  An  English  author:  known 
as  the  father  of  angling;  born  In  Stafford.  England. 
Walton's  fame  is  mainly  based  on  his  "  Com  pleat  Angler; 
or  the  Contemplative  Man's  Recreation."  fl rst  published 
in  16S3.  Few  more  popular  books  exist,  and  the  editions 
arc  consequently  numarous.  He  died  in  Winchester. 
England. 

Ward.  Kllaaheth  Stuart  Phelpa.  See  Phxi.pb. 

Ward,  Mrs.  Humphry  (Mary  Augusta  Arnold), 
1851-  .  .  An  English  novelist :  born  in  Hobart  Town. 
Tasmania:  is  a  niece  of  Matthew  Arnold;  translated 
Amiel's  "Journal."  a  suggestive  record,  but  is  best 
known  by  her  romance  '  Robert  Elsmere."  She  has 
written  several  later  books,  notably  "Eleanor"  and 
"  LadylRose's  Daughter." 

Warner,  Charles  Dudley.  1829-1900.  American  edi- 
tor and  author;  born  in  Plaiufleld.  Mass. :  waa  graduated 
from  Hamilton  College  In  1851 :  he  was  the  author  of 
such  well  known  works  as  "  Saunterings,"  "  Backlog 
Studies."  "  Washington  Irving."  "  On  Horseback."  and 
"  Captain  John  Smith."  and  editor  of  "  A  Library  of  the 
World's  Best  Literature." 

Watson.  John  ("Ian  Maclarenl."  1860-  .  .  Till 
1893  Dr.  Watson  was  known  as  a  popular  preacher  and 
able  minister,  and  In  that  year  he  acquired  additional 
distinction  and  wider  fame  by  writing  a  series  of  Scotch 
idyls  for  the  ttritith  Weetly.  under  the  title  of  "Beside 
the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush  "  :  they  became  widely  popular  In 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  "  The  Days  of  Auld 
Lang  Syne."  a  second  series  of  Idyls,  published  in  1895, 
also  reached  a  largo  circulation.  A  novel  from  Dr. 
Watson's  pen,  "Kate  Carnegie  and  Those  Ministers," 
was  published  In  1896.  "The  Upper  Room"  and  "The 
Life  of  the  Master  "  are  perhaps  his  best  known  religloua 
works. 

Watson,  William.  1858-  .  .  poet;  born  In  York- 
shire: the  first  poem  which  procured  him  recognition 
was  Wordsworth's  Grave  :  among  his  later  produc- 
tions the  most  important  is  a  volume  entitled.  "  Odes  and 
other  Poems"  ;  has  also  wrlten  an  admirable  volume  of 
essays.  "  Excursions  in  Criticism." 

Watta,  lunar,  1C74-1748.  An  English  hymnologist: 
born  in  Southampton.  England.  He  wrote:  "  Hymns 
aud  Spiritual  Songs,"  Divine  and  Moral  Songs  for  the 
Use  of  Children," ''  A  Manual  of  Logic,"  several  volumes 
of  "Sermons,"  besides  other  works  of  less  note.  Aa  a 
religious  poet  Watts  has  been  always  widely  popular. 

Wesley,  Charles,  1707-1788.  An  English  hymnlat; 
born  in  Epworth.  England ;  younger  brother  of  John 
Wesley;  wrote  numerous  hymns,  large  collections  from 
which  have  been  frequently  published.  Two  of  hla 
sons.  Charles  and  Samuel,  were  celebrated  for  musical 
genius. 

Whately.  Richard.  1787  1863.  Archbishop  of  Dublin  ; 
born  In  London:  is  best  known  by  hla  "Logic,"  for  a 
time  the  standard  work  of  the  subject. 

White,  Richard  Grant,  1821- 1885.  An  American 
Shakespearean  scholar ;  born  In  New  York  city.  Among 
his  published  books  are:  "  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  William 
Shakespeare,  with  au  Essay  towards  the  Expression  of 
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His  Genius,"  etc..  "  Words  and  their  Uses,"  "  The  River- 
side Shakespeare,"  an  annotated  edition  of  Shakespeare. 

Whitman.  Walt,  1*19-1892.  An  American  poet :  born 
In  West  Hills.  Long  Island.  N.  T. ;  became  editor  of  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle.  Leaves  of  Grass."  "Specimen  Days 
and  Collect  may  be  held  to  embrace  the  life  work  of 
Whitman  as  a  writer.  About  the  close  of  the  war  be 
received  a  subordinate  clerkship  under  the  government, 
and  was  summarily  dismissed  as  the  author  of  "  an  in- 
decent book."  though  he  fortunately  obtained  a  similar 
post  almost  Immediately.  In  1874  he  left  Washington  for 
Camden.  N*.  J.,  where  he  lived  till  his  death. 

Whlttler.  John  Green  leaf.  1807-1892.  An  Americrn 
poet:  born  near  Haverhill.  Mass.  The  aon  of  a  poor 
farmer,  who  waa  also  shoemaker,  young  Whlttler  ob- 
tained his  education  with  that  struggle  which  seems  to 
foster  genius,  while  the  bodily  frame,  that  so  well  served 
him  till  his  decease,  was  developed  and  hardened  by  his 
healthy,  outdoor  life  ;  was  apprentleed  to  journalism  : 
his  poetry  attracted  the  admiration  of  William  Lloyd 
Garrison,  who  rode  over  from  Newburyport  to  see  Whlt- 
tler when  quite  a  lad,  and  became  IiIb  lifelong  friend. 
If  Garrison  may  be  called  the  preacher  or  prophet. 
Whlttler  must  be  wreathed  the  poet  laureate  of  aboli- 
tion. Apart  from  this  strenuous  and  heroic  struggle 
there  is  nothing  epoch  making  in  Whittler's  life,  literary 
or  personal.  His  chief  poems  are:  "Voices  of  Free- 
dom." "Snow  Bound"  (his  best).  "In  War  Time," 
'*  The  Tent  on  the  Beach,"  "  Poems  of  Nature." 

Wleland.  Chrlstoph  Mnrtln.  1733-1*18.  A  German 
poet  and  novelist ;  born  near  Blberach.  a  small  village  in 
S  wabia :  aon  of  a  pastor  of  the  Pietist  school ;  studied  at 
Tubingen;  became  professor  of  philosophy  at  Erfurt 
and  settled  In  Weimar  In  1772  as  tutor  of  the  two  sons  of 
the  Duchess  Amalla.  His  best  work  is  a  heroic  poem 
entitled  "  Oberon."  . 

Wlra-in.  Kate  Italic  la*  '.nee  Smith).  1857-  .  .  An 
American  authoress;  born  In  Philadelphia,  Pa-  She 
went  to  California  in  1876,  where  she  studied  the  kinder- 
garten system  in  Los  Angeles  ;  later,  she  taught  a  year  in 
Santa  Barbara  College ;  then  went  to  San  Francisco, 
where  she  organised  the  first  free  klmlergarten  in  the 
West.  In  1880  she  organized  the  California  Kindergarten 
Training  School.  She  has  written  many  stories  and 
bonks  on  and  for  the  kindergarten,  also  "  Rebecca  of 
Sunnybrook  Farm."  "  Penelope's  Progress."  "  Diary  of 
a  lioose  Girl."  "Timothy's  guest."  and  'The  Birds' 
Christmas  Carol." 

\\  1 1  U  In-- 1  r<  email.  Mary  Kleanor.  18(52-  .  .  An 
American  authoress,  born  in  Randolph,  Mass,  Her 
works,  studies  of  New  England  country  life,  are:  "The 
Love  of  Parson  Lord."  ^Understudies,"  "Portion  of 
Labor."  and  "  Wind  In  the  Rose  Bush/ 
ried  to  Dr.  Charles  M.  Freeman,  January  1,  1902. 

1H67.  An 


Willis.  Nathaniel  Parker.  1806-1: 
author :  born  in  Portland,  He. :  established  the  American 
Monthly  Magazine,  which  was  merged  In  the  New  York 
Mirror ;  traveled  in  France,  Italy.  Greece.  European 
Turkey,  Asia  Minor,  and  finally  England,  ills  numerous 
published  writings  include :  "  Pencillngs  by  the  Way." 
r-  Inklings  of  Adventure."  "People  I  Have  Met." 
"  Famous  Persons  and  Places."  His  work  Is  without 
enduring  character. 

Wilson.  John.  1785-1854.  The  well-known  "  Christo- 
pher North":  born  in  Paisley:  son  of  a  manufacturer, 
who  left  tn in  a  fortune  of  JJ50.000:  lost  his  fortune  and 
settled  In  Edinburgh,  and  wrote  for  lilnelncood'$  Maga- 
zine; waa  in' 1820  elected,  over  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  Edinburgh  University. 
He  wrote  "  Noctes  Ambroslana?,"  full  of  humor  and 
pathos,  and  his  best  work:  "Light*  and  8hadows  of 
Scottish  Life."  "The  Forestera."  and  "  The  Triala  of 
Margaret  Lyndsay.". 

Winter.  \v  1 1 1  bun ,  1896-  .  .  An  American  dramatic 
critic ;  born  In  Gloucester,  Mass.  He  did  Journalistic 
work  on  the  Saturday  I'rttt,  Vanity  Fair,  the  Albion, 
Weekly  Reriev.  and  has  been  dramatic  critic  for  the  New 
York  Tribune  from  1866. 


Wood.  Mrs.  Henry  (nee  Price),  1S20-1887.  An  Eng- 
lish novelist:  born  in  Worcestershire :  Iut  best  novels. 
"The  Channings"  and  "Mrs.  Halliburton's  Troubles." 
though  her  most  popular.  "  East  Lynne."  She  wrote 
some  thirty,  all  popular,  and  deservedly  so. 

Woodworlh.  Knmuel,  1785-1842.  An  American  Jour- 
nalist :  born  in  8cituate.  Mass.  He  waa  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  New  York  Mirror;  edited  the  Parthe- 
non; wrote  a  romantic  history  of  the  war.  called  "The 
Champions  of  Freedom.''  and  several  dramatic  pieces. 
His  famnua  poem  is  "The Old  Oaken  Bucket." 

Wordsworth.  William.  1770-1850.  An  English  poet: 
born  in  Cockermouth.  Cumberland.  He  was  the  sou  of 
an  attorney  and  in  1787  waa  sent  to  St.  John's  College. 
Cambridge.  He  crossed  to  France  In  November.  1790. 
and  exhibited  vehement  sympathy  with  the  revolution, 
remaining  in  France  for  nearly  a  year.  After  his  return, 
disregarding  all  entreaties  to  enter  on  a  professional 
career,  he  published  his  "  Evening  Walk  and  Descrip- 
tive Sketches."  Two  years  afterward  he  received  a  legacy 
of  14.500  from  Ralsley  Calvert.  With  this  sum  and  the 
consecrated  helpfulness  of  his  sister  Dorothy  he  con- 
trived to  keep  bouse  for  eight  years,  while  be  gave 
himself  to  poetic  effort  as  his  high  "office  on  earth." 
Coleridge  induced  the  Wonlswonhs  to  go  to  Alfoxden. 
In  his  immediate  neighborhood.  Here  the  two  poet* 
held  daily  intercourse,  and  after  a  year  they  published 

Lyrical  Ballads"  in  literary  co-partnership.  Altera 
winter  spent  In  Germany.  Wordsworth  and  his  sister 
settled  at  Grasmere,  where  he  proposed  to  write  a 
great  philosophical  poem  on  man.  nature,  and  society. 
Thenceforth  his  life  waa  marked  by  few  Incidents.  His 
beat  poems  are:  "The  Excursion,"  odes  on  Im- 
mortality and  to  Duty.  "The  Prelude."  "Thanks- 
giving ode."  and  "White  Doe  of  RyUtone." 

Xenophon.  480-857  B.C.  A  Greek  historian  and  phi- 
losopher: Xenopbon  played  an  important  part  in  the 
adventurous  retreat  know  In  history  as  the  "  Retreat 
of  the  Ten  Thousand,"  the  description  of  which  he 
wrote  in  "  Anabasis."  His  other  works  are.  "Memora- 
bilia." or  Recollections  of  Socrates:  "  llellenica,"  a 
continjatlon  of  Thucydides's  history  of  the  Peloponne- 
slan  War ;  and  the  "  Cyropasdia, '  or  Education  of 
Cyrus. 

l'onge.  Charlotte  Mary.  1823-1901.  Popular  novelist ; 
born  at  Otterbourne  ;  has  written  "Cameos  of  History 
of  England."  "  Landmarks  of  History."  etc. 

Young,  Kdwnrd.  ir.fB-1766.  An  EnguV 
of  "  Night  Thought*." 

Zangwill.  Israel,  1*H-  .  .  An  English-Jewish  nov- 
elist: born  in  London.  He  began  life  as  a  London 
teacher,  and  while  teaching,  graduated  at  the  London 
University;  has  written  novels,  essays,  and  poems; 
among  his  works,  the  Bachelors'  Club."  Old  Maids' 
Club.  "  Children  of  the  Ghetto."  "  Dreams  of  the 
Ghetto,"  "  The  Master."  "  Without  Prejudice,"  and  "The 
Grey  Wig." 

Zola.  Km  He.  1840-1902.  A  French  novelist:  born  in 
Paris.  France  ;  the  son  of  an  Italian  engineer.  After 
working  for  Paris  publishers  and  writing  for  the  press  be 
attempted  fiction  with  success.  During  IW  and  1*98  he  , 
took  up  with  splendid  courage  the  cause  of  Captain 
Dreyfus,  whom  he  declared  to  have  been  illegally  con- 
demned, and  was  in  consequence  of  his  action  prosecuted 
by  order  of  the  French  government,  and  condemned  to 
imprisonment.  He  escaped  punishment  by  voluntary 
exile  In  England.  Returning  to  Paris  after  the  subsid- 
ence of  Uie  excitement  caused  by  the  Dreyfus  case,  he 
resumed  his  literary  work :  waa  accidentally  killed  by 
gas  escaping  from  a  coal  Are. 

Zsrhokke  Uthofke),  Johann  Helnrleh.  1771  1848. 
A  German  writer;  born  in  Magdeburg:  lived  chiefly  at 
Aarau.  In  Aargau,  Switzerland,  where  he  spent  forty 
years  of  his  life,  and  where  he  died  :  wrote  histories 
and  a  series  of  tales,  but  Is  best  known  by  his  "  Stuuden 
"       hours  of  devotion). 
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Chronological  Eras — The  year  1899 
corresponds  to  the  year  7107-8  of  the  Byzan- 
tine era;  to  5659-GO  of  the  Jewish  era,  the 
year  5650  beginning  at  sunset  on  September 
4  ;  to  2652  since  the  foundation  of  Home  ac- 
cording to  Varro ;  to  2675  of  the  Olympiads 
(the  third  year  of  the  669th  Olympiad  begin- 
ning July  1,  1899);  to  2559  of  the  Japanese 
era,  and  to  the  32d  year  of  the  Meiji ;  to  1316- 
17  of  the  Mohammedan  era  or  the  era  of  the 
Hegira,  the  year  1317  beginning  on  May  12, 
1899.  The  125th  year  of  the  Independence 
of  the  United  States  of  America  begins  on 
July  4,  1900. 

Date  of  Beginning  of  Epochs,  Eras, 
and  Periods. 

KAME.  BEflAW. 

Grecian  Mundane  Era  n.  C.  OBI*.  Hept.  1 

CiTil  Era  of  Constantinople                 '•  KW»,  Sept.  1 

Alexandrian  Era                                "  6502,  Aug.  29 

E< .  leslaMkiil  Kra  of  Antloch               «'  ft*92,  .Sept.  1 

Julian  Period                                       "  4713.  Jan.  I 

Mundane  Era                                     "  400H,  Oct.  1 

Jewish  Mundane  Era                            "  3761,  Oct.  1 

Kra  of  Abraham                                "  2015.  Oct.  1 

Kra  of  the  Olympiads                          "  776.  July  1 

Roman  Era  (A.  V.  C.)                         "  753.  Apr.  24 

Era  of  Nabonassar                                "  747.  Feb.  26 

Metonlc  Cycle                                    •'  432.  July  15 

Grecian  or  Syro- Macedonian  Era           "  312,  Sept.  1 

Era  of  Maccabees                                "  166,  Not.  34 

Tvrian  Kra                                        "  125,  Oct.  19 

Sldunlan  Kra                                     "  110,  Oct.  1 

Casarean  Kra  of  Antioch                    "  48,  Sept.  1 

Julian  Year                                     "  45.  Jan.  1 

Spanish  Kra.                                      "  38,  Jan.  1 

ActianEra                                        "  30,  Jan.  1 

AuL'imtan  Era                                   "  27,  Feb.  14 

Vulgar  Christian  Kra  a.  p.  I.Jan.  1 

Kra^f'niwletlan  ....*."*".""".'."  '*  2*4.  sf.ptl  17 

Kra  of  Ascension   '•  29ft.  Nor.  12 

Era  of  the  Armenians   "  552,  July  7 

Mohammedan  Era   "  622,  July  16 

Persian  Era  of  Yezdegird   "  Ktt.JunelO 

Divisions  of  Time.— The  interval  be- 
tween two  consecutive  transits  of  a  fixed  star 
over  any  meridian  or  the  interval  during  which 
the  earth  makes  one  absolute  revolution  on  ita 
axis  is  called  a  Sidereal  Day,  ana  is  invariable, 
while  the  interval  between  two  consecutive 
transits  of  the  Sun  over  any  meridian  is  called 
an  Apparent  Solar  Day,  and  its  length  varies 
from  day  to  day  by  reason  of  the  variable 
motion  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  nnd  the  incli- 
nation of  this  orbit  to  the  equator,  on  which 
time  is  measured. 

A  Mean  Solar  Day  is  the  average  or  mean  of 
all  the  apparent  solar  days  in  a  year.  Mean 
Solar  Time  is  that  shown  by  a  well-regulated 
clock  or  watch,  while  Apparent  Solar  Time  is 
that  shown  by  a  well-constructed  sundial ; 
the  difference  between  the  two  at  any  time  is 
the  Equation  of  Time,  and  may  amount  to  16 


minutes  and  21  seconds.  The  Astronomical 
Day  begins  at  noon  and  the  C'vil  Day  at  the 
preceding  midnight.  The  Sidereal  and  Mean 
Solar  Days  are  both  invariable,  but  one  day  of 
the  latter  is  equal  to  1  day,  3  minutes,  and 
56.555  seconds  of  the  former. 

The  interval  during  which  the  earth  makes 
one  absolute  revolution  round  the  Sun  is  called 
a  Sidereal  Year,  and  consists  of  365  days,  6 
hours,  9  minutes,  and  9.6  seconds,  which  is 
invariable. 

The  Tropical  Year  is  the  interval  between 
two  consecutive  returns  of  the  Sun  to  the  Ver- 
nal Equinox.  If  this  were  a  fixed  point,  the 
Sidereal  and  Tropical  Years  would  be  identical ; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  disturbing  influence 
of  the  moon  and  planets  on  the  spheroidal  fig- 
ure of  the  earth,  the  Equinox  has  a  Blow,  ret- 
rograde mean  motion  of  50.26  seconds  annually, 
and  the  Sun  returns  to  the  Equinox  sooner 
every  year  than  he  otherwise  would  by  20  min- 
utes, 23.6  seconds ;  the  Tropical  Year,  there- 
fore, consists  of  365  days,  5  hours,  48  minutes, 
and  46  seconds.  The  Tropical  Year  is  not  of 
uniform  length;  it  is  now  slowly  decreasing 
at  the  rate  of  .595  second  per  century,  but 
this  variation  will  not  alwayc  continue. 

Julius  GVsar,  in  B.  C.  45,  was  the  first  to  re- 
form the  calendar  by  ordering  that  every  year 
whose  date  number  is  exactly  divisible  by  4 
contain  361!  days,  and  all  other  years  365  days. 
The  intercalary  day  was  introduced  by  count- 
ing the  sixth  day  before  the  Kalends  of  March 
t trier ;  hence  the  name  bissextile,  from  bis, 
twice,  and  sex,  six.  lie  also  changed  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  from  first  of  March,  to  the 
first  of  January,  and  also  changed  the  name  of 
the  fifth  month  (Quintilis)  to  July,  after  him- 
self. The  average  length  of  the  Julian  year  is 
i  therefore  365|  days,  which,  however,  is  too 
long  by  11  minutes  and  14  seconds,  and  this 
'  would  accumulate  in  400  years  to  about  three 
days.  The  Julian  Calendar  continued  in  use 
until  A.  D.  1582,  when  the  date  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seasons  occurred  10  days  later  than 
in  B.  C.  45,  when  this  mode  of  reckoning  time 
was  introduced. 

The  Gregorian  Year  was  introduced  by  Pope 
Gregory  XIII.  with  the  view  of  keeping  the 
Equinox  to  the  same  day  of  the  month.  It 
consists  of  3155  days,  but  every  year  exactly  di- 
visible by  4  and  the  ceuturial  years  which  are 
exactly  divisible  by  400  contain  366  days ;  and 
if  in  addition  to  this  arbitrary  arrangement 
the  centurial  years  exactly  divisible  by  4,000 
contain  366  days,  the  error  in  the  Gregorian 
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system  will  amount  to  only  one  day  in  about  20 
centuries.  If,  however,  31  leap  years  were  in- 
tercalated in  128  years,  instead  of  32  as  at 
present,  the  calendar  would  be  practically  ex- 
act, and  the  error  would  not  amount  to  more 
than  a  day  in  100,000  years.  The  length  of 
the  mean  Gregorian  Year  may  therefore  be  set 
down  at  365  days,  5  hours,  49  minutes,  12 
seconds.  The  Gregorian  Calendar  was  intro- 
duced into  England  and  her  colonies  in  1752, 
at  which  time  the  Equinox  had  retrograded  11 
days  since  the  Council  of  Nice  in  A.  D.  325, 
when  the  festival  of  Easter  was  established  and 
the  Equinox  occurred  on  March  21  ;  hence  Sep- 
tember 3,  1752,  was  called  September  14,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  commencement  of  the  legal 
year  was  changed  from  March  25  to  January 
1,  so  that  the  year  1751  lost  the  months  of 
January  and  February  and  the  first  24  days  of 
March.  The  difference  between  the  Julian  and 
Gregorian  Calendars  is  now  12  days.  Russia 
and  the  Greek  Church  still  employ  the  Julian 
Calendar  for  civil  and  ecclesiastical  purposes. 

Standard  Time. —  Primarily,  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  railroads,  a  standard  of  time 
was  established  by  mutual  agreement  in  1883, 
by  which  trains  are  run  and  local  time  regu- 
lated. According  to  this  system,  the  United 
States,  extending  from  65°  to  125°  west  longi- 
tude, is  divided  into  four  time  sections,  each 
of  15°  of  longitude,  exactly  equivalent  to  one 
hour,  commencing  with  the  75th  meridian.  The 
first  (eastern)  section  includes  all  territory  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  coast  and  an  irregular  line 
drawn  from  Detroit  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  the 
latter  being  its  most  southern  point.  The  sec- 
ond (central)  section  includes  all  tho  territory 
between  the  last  named  line  and  an  irregular 
line  from  Bismarck,  N.  D.,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Grande.  The  third  (mountain)  section 
includes  all  territory  between  the  last-named 
line  and  nearly  the  western  borders  of  Idaho, 
Utah,  and  Arizona.  The  fourth  (Pacific)  sec- 
tion covers  the  rest  of  the  country  to  the  Pa- 
cific coast.  Standard  time  is  uniform  inside 
each  of  these  sections,  and  the  time  of  each  sec- 
tion differs  from  that  next  to  it  by  exactly  one 
hour.  Thus  at  12  noon  in  New  York  city 
(eastern  time),  the  time  at  Chicago  (central 
time)  is  11  o'clock  A.  M.  ;  at  Denver  (moun- 
tain time),  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  at  San  Fran- 
cisco (Pacific  time),  9  o'clock  A.  M.  Stand- 
ard time  is  16  minutes  slower  at  Boston  than 
true  local  time,  4  minutes  slower  at  New  York, 
8  minutes  faster  at  Washington,  19  minutes 
faster  at  Charleston,  28  minutes  slower  at  De- 
troit, 18  minutes  faster  at  Kansas  City,  10 
minutes  slower  at  Chicago,  one  minute  faster 
at  St.  Lou  is,  28  minutes  faster  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  10  minutes  faster  at  San  Francisco. 


Old  English  Holidays  These  holidays, 

with  their  names,  had  their  origin  in  mediaeval 
England  when  the  State  religion  was  that  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  they  are  still  ob- 
served generally  or  in  some  parts  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

January  6.  Twelfth  Day,  or  Twelfth- 
tide,  sometimes  called  Old  Christmas  Day,  the 
same  as  Epiphany.  The  previous  evening  is 
Twelfth  Night,  with  which  many  social  rites 
have  long  been  connected. 

February  2.  Candlemas  :  Festival  of  the 
Purification  of  the  Virgin.  Consecration  of 
the  lighted  candles  to  be  used  in  the  church 
during  the  year. 

February  14.  Old  Candlemas  :  St.  Val- 
entine's Day. 

March  25.  Lady  Day  :  Annunciation  of 
the  Virgin.    April  6  is  old  Lady  Day. 

June  24.  Midsummer  Day  :  Feast  of  the 
Nativity  of  John  the  Baptist.  July  7  is  old 
Midsummer  Day. 

July  15.  St.  Swithin's  Day.  There  was 
an  old  superstition  that  if  rain  fell  on  this 
day  it  would  continue  forty  days. 

August  1.  Lammas  Day:  Originally  in 
England  the  festival  of  the  wheat  harvest.  In 
the  Church  the  festival  of  St.  Peter's  miracu- 
lous deliverance  from  prison.  Old  Lammas 
Day  is  August  13. 

September  29.  Michaelmas  :  Feast  of  St. 
Michael,  the  Archangel.  Old  Michaelmas  is 
October  11. 

November  1.  Allhallowmas  :  Allhal- 
lows  or  All  Saints'  Day.  The  previous  even- 
ing is  Allhalloween,  observed  by  home  gath- 
erings and  old-time  festive  rites. 

November  2.  All  Souls*  Day:  Day  of 
prayer  for  the  souls  of  the  dead. 

November  11  :  Martinmas:  Feast  of  St. 
Martin.    Old  Martinmas  is  November  23. 

December  28.  Childermas  :  Holy  Inno- 
cents Day. 

Lady  Day,  Midsummer  Day,  Michaelmas, 
and  Christmas  are  quarter  (rent)  days  in  Eng- 
land, and  Whitsunday,  Martinmas,  Candle- 
mas, and  Lammas  Day  in  Scotland. 

Shrove  Tuesday,  the  day  before  Ash  Wednes- 
day, and  Maundy  Thursday,  the  day  before 
Good  Friday,  are  observed  by  the  Church. 
Mothering  Sunday  is  Mid-Lent  Sunday,  in 
which  the  old  rural  custom  obtains  of  visiting 
one's  parents  and  making  them  presents. 

Legal  Holidays  in  the  Various 
States.  ALABAMA.— Jan.  1  (New  Year's  Duy), 
Jan.  19  (It  E.  Lee»  birthday),  Shrove  Tues- 
day,  Feb.  22  (Washington's  Birthday),  Good 
Friday,  June  3  (Jefferson  Davis's  Birthday), 
July  4,  Thanksgiving,  and  Christmas. 

ARIZONA.— Jan.  1,  Feb.  22,  May  30  (Memorial 
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Labor   Pay,    Fast    Day,   Thanksgiving,  and 

Christmas. 

New  Jersey.— Jan.  1,  Feb.  12,  Feb.  22,  May 
30,  July  4,  General  Election  Day,  Thanksgiv- 
ing, and  Christmas. 

New  MEXico.^Jan.  1,  Feb.  22,  May  30, 
\rbor  Day  (second  Friday  in  March),  Labor 
Day,  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  and  Flag  Day. 

New  Yokk. — Jan.  1,  Feb.  12,  Feb.  22,  May 
30,  July  4,  Labor  Day,  Election  Day,  Thanks- 
giving, and  Christmas. 

North  Carolina. — Jan.  1,  Jan.  19,  Feb.  22, 
May  10  (Confederate  Memorial  Day),  May  20 
(Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence), 
July  4,  October  12,  Thanksgiving,  and  Christ- 


Day),  Arbor  Day,  July  4,  Election  Day,  Thanks- 
giving, and  Christmas. 

Arkansas. — Arbor  Day,  Thanksgiving,  July 
4,  and  Christmas. 

California. — Jan.  1,  Feb.  22,  May  30,  July 
4,  First  Monday  in  September  (Labor  Day),  Sept. 
9  (Admission  Day),  Christina*,  Thanksgiving, 
day  of  general  election  and  every  day  appointed 
by  the  president  or  the  governor. 

Colorado.— I  Jibor  Day  (only  statutory  holi- 
day, but  other  big  holidays  generally  ob- 
served ) . 

Connecticut. — .Tan.  1,  Feb.  12  (Lincoln's 
Birthday),  Feb.  22,  May  30,  July  4,  Good  Fri- 
day, Labor  Day,  Christinas,  and  Thanksgiving. 

Delaware.— Jan.  1,  Feb.  22,  July  4,  Arbor 
and  Bird  Days,  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving,  and 
Christmas. 

Florida. — Jan.  1,  Jan.  19,  Feb.  22,  April 
20  (Confederate  Memorial  Day),  June  3,  July 
4,  Thanksgiving,  and  Christmas. 

Georgia. — Jan.  19,  April  20,  Juno  3,  July 
4,  Labor  Day,  and  Christmas. 

Idaho. — Jan.  1,  Feb.  22,  Friday  following 
May  1,  July  4,  Election  Day,  Christmas. 

Illinois.— Jan.  1,  Feb.  12,  Feb.  22,  May  30, 
July  4,  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving,  and  Christ- 
mas. 

Indiana.— Jan.  1,  Feb.  22,  May  30,  Thanks- 
giving, and  Christmas. 

Iowa. — Jan.  1,  Feb.  22,  May  30,  Labor  Day, 
Thanksgiving,  and  Christmas. 

Kansas— Feb.  22,  May  30.  and  Labor  Day. 

Kentucky. — .Jan.  1.  Feb.  22,  July  4,  Labor 
Day,  Thanksgiving,  and  Christmas. 

I^ocisiana. — .Jan.  I.  Jan.  8  (anniversary  of 
the  Battle  of  New  Orleans),  Feb.  22,  Mardi- 
Cras  Idav  before  Ash  Wednesday ) .  Good  Fri- 
day, June  3,  July  4,  Nov.  1  (All  Saints'  Day), 
Labor  Day  (fourth  Saturday  in  November), 
Thanksgiving,  and  Christmas. 

Maine.— Jan.  1,  Fib.  22,  May  30.  July  4, 
Fast  Day,  Thanksgiving,  and  Chrintmas. 

Maryland. — .Tan.  1.  Feb.  22.  Good  Friday, 
May  30,  July  4,  Thanksgiving,  and  Christmas. 

Massachcsetth. — Feb.  22.  April  19  ( Patri- 
ots* Day,  A  nniversarvBattloof  Lexington),  May  30, 
Julv  4,  Lalxir  Day,  Thanksgiving,  and  Christmas. 

Michigan. — .Ian.  1,  Feb.  22,  May  30,  July  4, 
Lalwr  Day,  and  Christmas. 

Minnesota.— .Tan.  1,  Feb.  12,  Feb.  22,  Good 
Friday,  May  30.  July  4,  Thanksgiving,  and 
Christmas,  Arbor  and  Bird  Days  (designated 
by  the  governor). 

*  Mississippi. — Jan.  1,  Feb.  22,  July  4, 
Thanksgiving,  and  Christmas. 

MissoLRi.^Tan.  1,  Feb.  22,  May  30,  July  4, 
Labor  Dav,  Thanksgiving,  and  Christmas. 

Nehraska.— Jan.  1,  Feb.  22,  April  22  (Ar- 
bor Day),  May  30,  July  4,  Thanksgiving,  and 
Christmas. 

Nevada.— Jan.  1,  Feb.  22,  May  30,  July  4. 
Oct.  31  (Admission  Day),  General  Election 
Dav,  Thanksgiving,  and  Christmas. 

New  Hampshire.— Feb.  22,  May  30,  July  4, 

Satvbdat  Half-Holidays.— After  U  o'clock  noon.  Legal  holiday  In  Colorado  and  LoolatanaOn  cltlri  and  towoa  of  100, 
lai  I  Li  and  o»f  r  l,  Delaware  (Xewcaatle  County  only.  In  Wilmington  throughout  the  year,  and  reat  ol  roomy  from  June 
IHitdct  of  Columbia.  Maryland  lHaltlmore  and  Annapolla  only).  Michigan.  Uliaoori  tin  ruin  of  100.000  or  oyer), 
York.  Oai.  (la  eUlee  of  WJM  or  rrer).  Fanaryrraala.  Semh  Carolina  (la  Cberleeaea  Comity  o»ry).  and  Virginia. 


North  Dakota. — Jan.  1,  Feb.  22,  May  30, 
July  4,  Election  Day,  Thanksgiving,  and 
Christmas. 

Ohio.— Jan.  1,  Feb.  22,  May  30,  July  4, 
Thanksgiving,  and  Christmas. 

Oklahoma. — Jan.  1,  Feb.  22,  Arbor  Day, 
May  30,  July  4,  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving,  and 
Christmas. 

Orecjon. — Jan.  1,  Feb.  22,  May  30,  July  4, 
Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving,  and  Christmas. 

Pennsylvania. — Jan.  1,  Feb.  12,  third  Tues- 
day in  February  (local  election),  Feb.  22, 
Good  Friday,  May  30,  July  4,  l^abor  Day,  No- 
vember Election  Day,  Thanksgiving,  and 
Christmas. 

Rhode  Island. — .Tan.  1,  Feb.  22,  second  Fri- 
day in  May,  May  30,  Labor  Day,  Election  Day, 
Thanksgiving,  and  Christmas. 

Socth  Carolina. — Jan.  1,  Feb.  22,  May  10 
(Confederate  Memorial  Day),  July  4,  Thanks- 
giving, and  Christmas. 

SoiTU  Dakota. — Jan.  1,  Feb.  22.  May  30, 
July  4,  Election  Day,  Thanksgiving,  and 
Christmas. 

Tennessee. — .Tan.  1,  Feb.  22,  Good  Friday, 
May  30,  June  3,  July  4,  Labor  Day,  Election 
Day,  and  Thanksgiving. 

Texas. — Jan.  1,  Feb.  22,  March  2  (Texas 
independence),  April  21  (Battle  of  San  Ja- 
cinto), July  4,  Election  Day,  Thanksgiving, 
and  Christmas. 

Utah. — Jan.  1.  Feb.  22,  Arbor  l>ay,  May  30, 
July  24  (Pioneers'  Day),  Labor  Day,  Thanks- 
giving, and  Christmas. 

Vermont.— >lan.  1,  Feb.  22,  May  30,  July  4, 
August  16  (Bennington  Battle  Day),  Election 
Day,  Thanksgiving,  and  Christmas. 

Virginia.— Jan.  1,  Jan.  19,  Feb.  22,  July  4, 
Thanksgiving,  and  Christmas. 

Washington. — .Tan.  1,  Feb.  12,  Feb.  22, 
May  30,  July  4,  Election  Day,  Thanksgiving, 
and  Christmas. 

West  Virginia. — Jan.  1,  Feb.  22.  May  30, 
July  4,  Labor  Day,  Election  Day,  Thanksgiv- 
ing, and  Christmas. 

Wisconsin.— .Tan.  1,  Feb.  22,  May  30,  July 
4,  Election  Dav,  Thanksgiving,  and  Christmas. 

Wyoming.— Jan.  1,  Feb.  12,  Feb.  22,  May  30, 
Election  Day,  Thanksgiving,  and  Christmas. 
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There  is  no  national  holiday,  not  even  the 
Fourth  of  July.  Congress  has  at  various 
times  appointed  special  holidays.  In  the  sec- 
ond session  of  the  fifty-third  Congress  it  passed 
an  act  making  Labor  Day  a  public  holiday  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  it  has  recognized 
the  existence  of  certain  days  as  holidays,  for 
commercial  purposes,  but,  with  the  exception 
named,  there  is  no  general  statute  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  proclamation  of  the  President  des- 
ignating a  day  of  Thanksgiving  only  makes  it 
a  legal  holiday  in  those  States  which  provide 
by  law  for  it. 

The  Months  and  their  Names. —  Jan- 
uary, the  first  month  of  the  year,  was  among 
the  Romans  held  sacred  to  JanuB,  from  whom 
it  derived  its  name,  and  was  added  to  the  calen- 
dar along  with  February  by  Numa  in  713  B.  C. 
It  was  not  till  the  eighteenth  century  that  Jan- 
uary was  universally  adopted  by  European 
nations  as  the  jirit  month  of  the  year,  although 
the  Roman's  considered  it  as  such  as  far  back 
as  251  B.  C. 

February  is  the  name  given  to  the  oecond 
month,  in  which  were  celebrated  the  Februa, 
or  feasts  to  the  manes  of  deceased  persons. 

March,  the  first  month  of  the  Roman  year, 
and  the  third  according  to  our  present  calen- 
dar, consists  of  31  days.  It  was  considered  as 
the  first  month  of  the  year  in  England  until 
the  change  of  style  in  1752,  and  the  legal 
year  was  reckoned  from  the  25th  of  March.  Its 
last  three  days  (old  style)  were  once  popularly 
supposed  to  have  been  borrowed  by  March  fsom 
April,  and  are  proverbially  stormy. 

To  the  fourth  month  of  our  year  the  Romans 
gave  the  name  of  Aprilis,  derived  from  ajttrire, 
«  to  open,"  probably  because  it  is  the  season 
when  the  buds  begin  to  open.  By  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  it  was  called  Eastermonth. 

The  name  of  the  fifth  month,  May,  is  said 
to  be  derived  from  Maia,  the  mother  of  Mer- 
cury, to  whom  the  Romans  on  the  first  day 
offered  sacrifices.  It  was  the  third  month  of 
the  Roman  year. 

June,  the  sixth  month  of  the  year  in  our 
calendar,  but  the  fourth  among  the  Romans, 
consisted  originally  of  26  days,  to  which  four 
were  added  by  Romulus,  one  taken  away  by 
Numa,  and  the  month  again  lengthened  to  30 
days  by  Julius  Caesar. 

The  seventh  month  of  the  year  in  our 
calendar,  and  the  fifth  in  the  Roman  calendar, 
was  originally  called  Quintilis  (the  fifth). 
At  first  it  contained  36  days,  was  reduced  to 
31,  then  to  30,  but  was  restored  to  31  days  by 
Julius  Caesar,  in  honor  of  whom  it  was  named 
July. 

August,  the  eighth  month  of  the  year,  was 
to  named  by  the  Emperor  Augustus  (B.  C.  03 


-A.  D.  14),  who  commanded  that  his  nam* 

should  be  given  to  the  month, 
the  sixth  month  of  the  Roman 
previously  called  SextUU. 

September  (Lat.  Septem,  seven)  was  the 
seventh  month  of  the  Roman  calendar,  but  is 
the  ninth  according  to  our  reckoning.  The 
Anglo-Saxons  called  it  gerst-monath,  44  barley- 
month." 

October  (Lat.  oclo,  eight)  was  the  eighth 
month  of  the  so-called  "  year  of  Romulus," 
but  became  the  tenth  when  (according  to  tra- 
dition) Numa  changed  the  commencement  of 
the  year  to  January  1st,  though  it  retained  its 
original  name. 

November  (Lat.  novem  nine}  was  among 
the  Romans  the  ninth  month  of  the  year  (the 
V,er.  Wind  month)  at  the  time  when  the  year 
consisted  of  ten  months,  and  then  contained 
30  days.  It  subsequently  was  made  to  contain 
only  29,  but  Julius  Caesar  gave  it  31 ;  and  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus  the  number  was  restored 
to  30,  which  number  it  has  since  retained. 

December  means  the  tenth  month,  and  re- 
ceived that  name  from  the  Romans  when  the 
year  began  in  March,  and  has  retained  its 
name  since  January  and  February  were  put  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year. 

The  Origin  of  the  Days  of  the 
Week. —  The  names  of  these  are  derived  from 
Saxon  idolatry.  The  SaxonB  had  seven  deities 
more  particularly  adored  than  the  rest, 
namely  :  The  Sun,  the  Moon,  Tuisco,  Woden, 
Thor,  Friga,  and  Saeter. 

Sunday  being  dedicated  to  the  sun,  was 
called  by  them  Sunandaeg  :  his  iiol  repre- 
sented the  bust  of  a  man,  with  the  face  dart- 
ing bright  rays,  holding  a  wheel  before  his 
breast,  indicative  of  the  circuit  of  the  golden 
orb  around  our  sphere. 

Monday  was  dedicated  to  the  moon,  and  was 
represented  by  a  female  on  a  pedestal,  with  a 
very  singular  dress  and  two  long  ears. 

Tuesday  was  dedicated  to  Tuisco  a  German 
hero,  sire  of  the  Germans,  Scythians,  and  Sax- 
ons. He  was  represented  as  a  venerable  old 
man,  with  a  long,  white  beard,  a  scepter  in 
his  hand  and  the  skin  of  a  white  bear  thrown 
over  his  shoulders. 

Weduesday  was  consecrated  to  Woden,  or 
Odin,  a  supreme  god  of  the  northern  nations, 
father  of  the  gods  and  god  of  war.  He  was 
represented  as  a  warrior  in  a  bold  martial  atti- 
tude, clad  in  armor,  holding  in  his  right  hand 
a  broad,  crooked  sword  and  in  his  left  a 
shield. 

Thursday  was  consecrated  to  Thor,  eldest 
son  of  Woden,  who  was  the  Roman  Jupiter. 
He  was  believed  to  govern  the  air,  preside 
lightning  and  thunder,  direct  the  wind, 
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rain,  and  seasons.  He  was  represented  as  sit- 
ting on  a  splendid  throne,  with  a  crown  of  gold 
adorned  with  twelre  glittering  stars,  and  a 
scepter  in  his  right  hand. 

Friday  was  sacred  to  Friga  —  Hertha  or 
Edith  —  the  mother  of  the  gods  and  wife  of 
Woden.  She  was  the  goddess  of  love  and 
pleasure  and  was  portrayed  as  a  iemale  with  a 
naked  sword  in  her  right  hand  and  a  bow  in 
her  left  hand,  implying  that  in  extreme  cases 
women  should  fight  as  well  as  men. 

Saturday  was  named  in  honor  of  Saeter, 
who  is  the  Roman  Saturn  us.  He  was  repre- 
sentee! on  a  pedestal,  standing  on  the  back  of 
a  prickly  fish  called  a  perch,  his  head  bare,  with 
a  thin,  meager  face.  In  his  left  hand  he  held 
a  wheel  and  in  his  right  a  pail  of  water  with 
fruits  and  flowers.  The  sharp  fins  of  the  fish 
implied  that  the  worshipers  of  Saeter  should 
pass  safely  through  every  difficulty.  The 
wheel  was  emblematic  of  their  unity  and 
freedom,  and  the  pail  of  water  implied  that 
he  could  water  the  earth  and  make  it  more 
beautiful. 


8. 
17. 
17. 
18. 
19. 


DATES  OF  HISTORICAL  EVENTS  CUSTOMARILY 
OR  OCCASION  ALLY  OBSERVED. 

1.  Emancipation  Procl 
Battle  of  New  Orleans, 
Franklin  born,  1706. 
Rattle  of  the  Cowpens,  8.  C,  1781. 
Daniel  Webster  born.  1782. 
Robert  E.  Lee  born,  1807. 

27.  German  Emperor  bom,  1859. 
12.  Abraham  Lincoln  born,  1H09. 
IB.  Battle-shin  Maine  blown  r.:>,  1898. 

22.  George  \*  ashington  born,  1732. 
Feb. 22-23.  Battle  of  BuenaVista,  1847. 
March  6.  Boston  Massacre,  1770. 
March  15.  Andrew  Jackson  born,  1787. 
March  18.  drover  Cleveland  born,  1837 
April    1.  Bismarck  born,  1818. 

9.  Lee  surrendered  at  Appomattox,  1 
12.  Fort  Sumter  fired  upon,  1861. 

12.  Henry  Clay  born.  1777. 

13.  Thomas  Jefferson  born,  1743. 

14.  Lincoln  assassinated,  1866. 
19.  Primrose  Day  in  England,  Lord 

died,  1881. 

19.  Battles  of  Lexington  and  Concord,  1778. 

23.  Shakespeare  born.  1664. 
April  27.  General  Grant  born,  1822. 
April  30.  Washii 

.  tv  1789. 

13.  First  English 
town,  1807. 

13.  The  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  was 
by  officers  of  the  Revolutionary  Army,  1783, 

17.  Independence  Day,  Norway,  1814. 

20.  Mecklenburg.  N.  O.,  Dec  of  lad.,  1776, 

24.  Queen  Victoria  born,  1819. 
6.  deneral  Nathaniel  Greene  bora,  1742. 

15.  King  John  granted  Magna  Charta  at  Runny- 
mede,  1215. 

17.  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  1775. 
IK.  Battle  of  Waterloo,  1815. 

28.  Battleof  Fort  Moultrie,  Charleston.  8.  C,  1776. 
1.  Dominion  Day  in  Canada. 

1-2.  General  assault  on  Santiago  do  Cuba,  tKV. 
1-3.  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  1863. 

3.  Cervera's  fleet  wa»  destroyed  off  Santiago, 

1*9H. 

4.  Declaration  of  Independence,  1778. 

14.  The  BastiU.  was  destroyed,  " 
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Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb 


April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 

ys 

April 
April 


May 
May 

May 
Mav 

May 
June 


June 
June 
June 
July 
July 
July 
July 

July 


I  July    16.  Santiago  surrendered.  1808. 
July    21.  Battle  of  Bull  Run,  1*61. 
Aug.    13.  Manila  surrendered  to  the  Americans, ! 
Aug.    16.  Battle  of  Bennington,  Vt.,  1777. 
Sep.      1.  Capitulation  of  Sedan,  1870. 
Sep.      8.  Battle  of  Eutaw  Springs,  8.  C  1781. 
Sep.     10.  Battle  of  Lake  Erie,  Perry's  victory,  1813. 
Sep.     11.  Battle  of  Lako  Chatnplain,  McDonough's  vie 

tory,  1814. 
Rep.     13.  Battle  of  Chapultepec,  1847. 
Sep.     14.  City  of  Mexico  taken  by  the  U.  I 
Sep.     17.  Battle  of  Antietara,  1862. 
Sep.  19-20.  Battle  of  Chlckamauga,  18R3. 
Sep.     20.  Italians  occupied  Rome,  1870. 
Oct.      7.  Battle  of  King's  Mountain,  N.  C,  1780. 
Oct.  8-11.  Great  fire  of  Chicago,  1871. 
Oct.     12.  Columbus  discovered  America,  1492. 
Oct.     17.  Burgoyne  surrendered  at  Saratoga,  1777. 
i  Oct.     19.  Cornwall  is  surrendered  at  Yorktown,  1781. 
Nov.     6.  Guy  Fawkes  Day  In  England.  The  Gunpow 

der  Plot  disco vered.  1604. 
Nov.     9.  Great  fire  of  Boston,  1872. 
Nov.    10.  Martin  Luther  bom,  1483. 
Nov.    25.  British  evacuated  New  York,  1788. 
Dec.     2.  Battle  of  Auaterlitz.  1808. 
I  Dec.    14.  Washington  died,  1799. 
Dec.    16.  Boston  "Tea  I'arty,"  1773. 
Dec.    16.  The  great  Hre  In  New  York,  L_ 
Dec.    22.  Mayflowerpilgrtma  landed  at  I'lymouth  Rock, 
1620. 

Dec. 28-36.  Battle  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  1776. 
Dec.    29.  William  Ewart  Gladstone  bora,  1809. 

The  First  Bay  of  the  Year. 

Readers  of  Parish  Registers  and  other  ancient  docu 
menu  are  sometimes  puzzled  by  thi 
dally  by  the  apparent  discrepancies 
the  year  commenced.   It  began  :— 

7th  to  14th  Centuries,  at  Christmas. 
12th  Century,  by  the  Church,  on  March  25. 
14th  Century,  by  Civilians,  same  time. 
In  1752  the  Now  Stvle  was  introduced,  and  1753  com- 
menced on  the  1st  of  January.    Previous  to  this  two 
dates  were  used,  one  for  the  civil  year,  and  the  other 
for  the  historical;  the  former  commenced  March  26. 
and  the  latter  January  1 ;  thus  we  find  the  same  event 
with  two  dates,  e.  g.,  Feb.  20, 1681-2.  Another  change 
was  made  In  the  calendar  by  the  same  Act,  24  Geo.  II. 
c.  23;  the  day  after  September  2d  was  accounted  the 
fourteenth,  hence  the  difference  between  Old  i 
Michaelmas  and  other  days. 

General  Councils. 

Jerusalem  Against  Jndaizere 

Arte*  Against  ' 

•Xite  First  ( 

Constantinople. .  Arian  

Home  Athanaa  fan .... 

Santu  Against  Arius. 

'Conntuntinople  .Second  (Ec 

'Kphesue  Third  do  

'Chalredon  Fourth  do  

'Constantinople.  .Fifth  do  

'Constantinople.  .Sixth  do  

A'ice  Seventh  do  

Constantinojile.  .Eighth  do  

Rome  First  Lateran  

Rome  Second  do.  

Rome  Third  do  

Rome  Fourth  do  

Lyons  Emperor  Frederick  deposed  

Lyons  Temporary  reunion  of  Greek  and 

Latin  Churches  

Vienne  Fifteenth  Oecumenical  

I'isa  I'opes  elected  and  deposed  

Constance  Huas  condemned  to  be  burned... 

Rasle  Eighteenth  (Ecumenical  

Rome  Fifth  I  .ate  ran  1612  to 

Trent  Nineteenth  Oecumenical... 1545  to 

Rome  Last  Oicumenlcal  


A.  D. 
61 
314 
325 
337 
342 
347 
381 
431 
451 
653 
681 
787 
870 
1123 
1138 
1197 
1218 
1243 

1274 
1312 
1409 
1414 
1431 
1517 


•  Only  the  six  thus  marked  were  indisputably  General 
or  (Ecumenical.  Some  other  councils,  such  as  those 
summoned  to  Pavia  and  Siena,  were  designed  to  be 
(Ecumenical,  but  led  to  no  such  result.    The  Gr 
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A  READY  REFERENCE  CALENDAR. 

the  Week  for  any  jriven  Time  within  Two  Hundred  Yean 
the  New  Style,  1703  to  1962,  Inclusive. 
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17W  to  ix.2  "  refer  to  U.etatiln  headed  with  ths  Mohtii",  the  Attires  In  which 
Pats.  Kor  example:  To  know  on  what  dajrJuly  4. 1M0,  will  fall,  look  for  1 
w  the  same  letter  ln_  the  table  of  lie 
of  \>AX*  1 
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THE  CENTURY  BOOK  OF  FACTS. 


A  DICTIONARY  OF  MYTHOLOGY. 

A'bas.  A  son  of  Meganlra.  He  was  turned  Into  a 
newt,  or  water-ltzard,  (or  deriding  the  ceremonies  of  toe 
Sacrifice. 

Ab»yr'tus.   Brother  of  Medea. 

Achelo'us.  A  son  of  Oceanus  and  Terra.  He  had 
the  power  of  assuming  all  shapes,  and  in  a  conflict  with 
Hercules  he  turned  himself  into  a  serpent,  and  then 
into  a  bull,  but  he  was  Dually  defeated,  and  he  then 
turned  himself  into  a  river,  which  has  since  been  called 
Achclous. 

Ach'eron.  One  of  the  rivers  of  the  infernal  regions 
to  which  the  spirits  of  the  dead  resorted,  and  waited  there 
till  Charon  the  ferryman  took  them  over. 

Achillea.  The  most  valiant  of  the  Greek  heroes  In 
the  Trojan  War.  He  was  the  son  of  Pelcus,  king  of 
Thessaly.  His  mother,  Thetis,  plunged  him.  when  an 
Infant,  into  the  Stygian  pool,  which  made  him  invulner- 
able wherever  the  waters  had  washed  him :  but  the  heel 
by  which  he  was  held  was  not  wetted,  and  that  part 
remained  vulnerable.  He  was  shot  with  an  arrow  in 
the  heel  by  Paris,  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  died  of  bis 
wound. 

Acldaliaw  A  name  given  to  Venus,  from  a  fountain 
In  Boeotia. 

A'cle.  A  Sicilian  shepherd,  loved  by  the  nymph 
Oalatca.  One  of  the  Cyclops  who  was  jealous  of  him 
crushed  him  by  hurling  a  rock  on  him.  Galatea  turned 
his  blood  d  o  a  river— the  Acts  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Etna. 

a  1 1  -i  'cm.  The  son  of  Aristspus.  a  famous  huntsman. 
He  intruded  himself  on  Plana  while  she  was  bathing,  and 
was  changed  by  her  Into  a  deer,  in  which  form  ho  was 
hunted  by  his  own  dogs  and  torn  in  pieces. 

Ado'nU.  The  beautiful  attendant  of  Venus,  who  held 
her  train.  He  was  killed  by  a  boar,  and  turned  by  Venus 
into  an  anemone. 

Adrtmtj.-'a.  Another  name  of  Nemesis,  one  of  the 
goddesses  of  Justice. 

A<Uerl|)tl'tll  1>I1.  The  gods  of  the  second  grade. 

VE'acus.  One  of  the  judges  of  hell,  with  Miuos  and 
Khndnmanthus. 

iKcai'tor.  An  oath  used  only  by  women,  referring  to 
the  Temple  of  Castor. 

.i:d'e|>i>i.  An  oath  used  by  both  men  and  women, 
referring  to  the  Temple  of  Pollux. 

/Ege'on.  A  giant  with  fifty  heads  and  one  hundred 
bands,  who  was  imprisoned  by  Jupiter  under  Mount 
Etna. 

.1 :'«!»-  The  shield  of  Jupiter,  so  called  because  it  was 
made  nf  goat  skin. 

.1 ;  VI <•.  The  fairest  of  the  Naiads. 

Ael'io.  The  name  of  one  of  the  Harpiea. 

.Kne'as.  The  eon  of  Anchises  and  Venus.  He  was 
one  of  the  few  great  captains  who  escaped  the  destruc- 
tion of  Troy.  He  behaved  with  great  valor  during  the 
siege,  encountering  Diomed.  and  even  Achilles  himself. 
When  the  Grecians  had  set  the  city  on  fire  ASneas 
took  his  aged  father.  Anchises.  on  his  shoulders,  while 
his  son,  Aseanius.  and  his  wife.  CreUBa.  clung  to  his 
garments.  He  saved  them  all  from  the  flames.  After 
wandering  about  during  several  years,  encountering 
numerous  difficulties,  he  at  length  arrived  in  Italy, 
where  he  was  hospitably  received  by  Latinus,  king  of 
the  Latins.  After  the  death  of  Latin 
king. 

ytolus.    The  god  of  the  winds, 
reputed  father,  and  his  mother  is  said  to  have  been  a 
daughter  of  Hippotus. 

.'Kiw-ula'plua.  The  god  of  physic,  was  a  son  of 
Apollo.  He  was  physician  to  the  Argonauts  in  their 
fani'ius  expedition  to  Colchis. 

JE'ton.  father  of  Jason,  and  was  restored  to  youth 
by  Medea. 

JH'tn.   A  king  of  Colchis,  was  father  of  Medea. 
Agameiu'non.  The  son  of  Plisthenes  and  brother  of 
Menelaus.   He  was  king  of  the  Argives.   His  brother's 
wife  was  the  famous  Helen,  daughter  of  Tyndarus,  king 
of  Sparta  ;  and  when  she  eloped  with  Paris, 
non  was  appointed  leader  of  the  < 
tion  against  Trov. 

Aganlp'pldea.  A  name  of  the  Muses,  derived  from 
the  fountain  of  Aganippe. 
Agla/ia.  One  of  the  Three  Graces. 
Ag'nl.  The  Hindoo  god  of  lightning. 
A'jax.  One  of  the  bravest  of  the  Greek  warriors 
In  the  Trojan  war.   His  father  was  Telamon.  and  his 
mother  Erltxea.   Some  writers  say  that  he  was  killed  by 
i;  others  aver  that  he  was  slain  by  Parla;  while 


of  Neptune. 


others  again  assert  that  he  went  mad  after  being  defeated 

by  Ulysses,  and  killed  himself.  Another  AJax,  son  of 
Oileus.  also  took  a  prominent  part  In  the  Trojan  War. 

Alces'tls.  Wife  of  Admetus,  who.  to  save  her  hus- 
band's life,  died  in  his  stead,  and  was  restored  to  life  by 

Hercules. 

Alcl'des.  One  of  the  names  of  Hercules. 

a  l  r  me/n«w  The  mother  of  Hercules,  was  daughter  of 
Eleetrlon,  a  king  of  Argns. 

Alec/to.  One  of  the  Furies.  8he  is  depicted  as  hav- 
ing serpents  Instead  of  hair  on  her  head,  and  was 
supposed  to  breed  pestilence  wherever  she  went. 

Alec' t  ryon.  A  servant  of  Mars,  who  was  changed  by 
him  into  a  cock  because  be  did  not  warn  his  master  of 
the  rising  of  the  sun. 

Al'fadur.  In  Scandinavian  Mythology  the  Supreme 
Being— Kathcr  of  all. 

Amsl'tbs^s.  The  goat  which  nourished  Jupiter. 

Ani'sioM.  A  nation  of  women-soldiers  who  lived  in 
Scythia.  Hercules  totally  defeated  them,  and  gave 
Hlppolyte,  their  queen,  to  Theseus  for  a  wife.  The  race 
seems  to  have  been  exterminated  after  this  battle. 

Anibsrva'lis.  Festivals  In  honor  of  Ceres,  instituted 
by  Roman  husbandmen  to  purge  their  fields.  At  the 
spring  festival  the  bead  of  each  family  led  an  ani- 
mal, usually  a  pig  or  ram,  decked  with  oak  boughs, 
round  his  grounds,  and  offered  milk  and  new  wine. 
After  harvest  there  was  another  festival,  at  which  Ceres 
was  presented  with  the  first  fruits  of  the  season. 

Ambrosia.   Bacchanalian  festivals. 

Amphl'on.  The  son  of  Jupiter  and  Antiope.  He 
was  greatly  skilled  in  music  ;  and  it  it  said  that,  at  the 
sound  of  his  lute,  the  stones  arranged  themselves  so 
regularly  as  to  make  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Thebes. 

Amphltrl'te(or8alatia).  The  wife  of  Net 
a  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Terra, 
of  Triton,  a  sea  god. 

Atuy'cas.  King  of  Babrycia.  He  was  a  son  of  Nep- 
tune, and  was  killed  by  Pollux. 

Ancir'un.  A  son  of  Neptune,  who  left  a  cup  of  wine 
to  hunt  a  wild  boar,  which  killed  him.  and  toe  wine  was 
untasted.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  proverb—"  There's 
many  a  slip  'twixt  cup  and  lip." 

Aneil'isv  The  twelve  sacred  shields.  The  first  Ancile 
was  supposed  to  have  fallen  from  heaven  in  answer  to 
the  prayer  of  Nuraa  Pompllius.  It  was  kept  with  the 
greatest  care,  as  it  was  prophesied  that  the  fate  of  the 
Roman  people  would  depend  upon  Its  preservation.  An 
order  of  priesthood  was  established  to  take  care  of  the 
Ancilla,  and  on  1st  March  each  year  the  shields  were 
carried  in  procession,  and  in  the  evening  there  was  a 
great  feast  called  CVena  Saliaris. 

Androm'eda.  The  daughter  of  Cepheus.  king  of  the 
Ethiopians,  was  wlfo  of  Perseus,  by  whom  she  was 
rescued  when  she  was  chained  to  a  rock  and  was  about 
to  be  devoured  by  a  sea- monster. 

Aoein'one.  Venus  changed  Adonis  Into  this  flower. 

Angrro'nla.  Otherwise  Volupla.  was  the  goddess 
who  had  the  power  of  dispelling  anguish  of  mind. 

Anna  Peren'na,  One  of  the  rural  divinities. 

Antie'im.  a  giant  who  was  vanquished  by  Hercules. 
Each  time  that  Hercules  threw  him  the  giant  gained 
fresh  strength  from  touching  the  earth,  so  Hercules  lifted 
him  off  the  ground  and  squeezed  him  to  death. 

An'teros.  One  of  the  two  Cupids,  sorts  of  Venus. 

A n t  i c 'i.-n.  The  mother  of  Ulysses. 

AntI'op«.  Was  wife  of  Lycua,  king  of  Thebes. 
Jupiter,  disguised  as  a  satyr,  led  her.astray  and  corrupted 
her. 

Anu'bls  (or  Herman'ublsh 
dog  half  a  man."  Caller 
poels. 

Aon'ldes.  A  name  of  the 
Aonia. 

Aph'rodi'te.  A  Greek  name  of  Venus. 
Apia.  A  name  given  to  Jupiter  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Lower  Nile.    Also  the  miraculous  ox,  worshiped 

In  Egypt. 

A'plM.  King  of  Arglvla.  Afterwards  called  Serapls, 
the  greatest  god  of  the  Egyptians. 

Apol'lo.  This  famous  god.  sometime  king  of 
Arcadia,  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  La  tons.  He  was 
known  by  several  names,  but  principally  by  the 
following :  Sol  (the  sun) ;  Cynthlus.  from  the  mountain 
called  Cynthus  in  the  Isle  of  Delos,  and  this  same  islaod 
being  bis  native  place  obtained  for  him  the  name  of 
Dcllus  ;  Lclphinlus.  from  his  occasionally  assuming  toe 
shape  of  a  dolphin.  His  name  of  Delphicus  was  derived 
from  his  connection  with  the  splendid  Temple  at  Delphi. 


A  god  half  a  d 
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record  that  this  oracle  became  dumb  when  Jesus  Christ 
w  as  born.  Other  Common  names  of  Apollo  were  Dldy- 
nucua,  Nomlus,  Piean,  and  Phoebus.  The  Greeks  culled 
him  Ajrlnci'S  tx^ausethe  streets  were  under  his  guardian- 
ship, and  be  was  called  Pytbius  from  ha  vine  killed  the 
serpent  Python.  Apollo  is  usually  represented  as  a 
handsome  young  man  without  beard,  crowned  with 
iaurel,  and  having  In  one  band  a  bow.  and  In  the  other 
*  lyre.  The  favorite  residence  of  Apollo  was  on  Mount 
Parnassus,  a  mountain  of  Phocis,  in  Greece,  where  he 
presided  over  the  Muses.  Apollo  was  the  accredited 
father  of  several  children,  but  the  two  most  renowned 
were  .Ssculaplua  and  Phaeton. 

A pothf/oiis.  The  consecration  of  a  god.  The  cere- 
mony of  deification. 

A  ra<  ii'nc.  A  Lydian  princess,  who  challenged  Mi- 
nerva to  a  spinning  contest,  but  Minerva  struck  her  on 
the  head  with  a  spindle,  and  turned  her  into  a  spider. 

Arca'dla-  A  delightful  country  in  the  center  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, a  favorite  place  of  the  gods.  Apollo  was 
reputed  to  have  been  Hug  of  Arcadia. 

Ar'cu.  a  son  of  Calisto,  was  turned  into  a  lie-bear : 
and  afterwards  l»»to  the  constellation  called  Crsa  Minor. 

Areop'agi't« .  The  Judge*  who  sat  at  the  Areop- 
agus. 

\rpoP'*grwi.  The  hill  at  Athens  where  Mara  waa 
trie«I  for  murder  before  twelve  of  the  gods. 

Airthn'w.  Was  one  of  the  nymphs  of  Diana.  She 
fled  froia  Alpheus,  a  river  god,  and  was  enabled  to 
escape  by  being  turned  by  Diana  into  a  rivulet  which 
ran  underground.  She  waa  as  virtuous  as  she  was 
beautiful. 

A  r'lcomiur s.  This  name  was  given  to  the  fifty  heroes 
who  sailed  to  Colchis  In  the  ship  Argo  under  the  com- 
mand of  Jason,  to  fetch  the  Golden  Fleece. 

Ar'gus.  Was  a  god  who  bad  a  hundred  eyes  which 
slept  and  watched  by  turns.  lie  was  charged  by  Juno 
to  watch  Io,  trut,  being  slain  by  Mercury,  was  changed 
by  Juno  Into  a  seacock. 

Ariad'ne,  Daughter  of  Minos,  king  of  Crete.  After 
enabling  Theseus  to  get  out  of  the  Labyrinth  by  means 
of  a  clew  of  thread,  she  fled  with  him  to  Naxos.  where 
he  ungratefully  deserted  her;  but  Bacchus  wooed  ber 
and  married  her,  and  the  crown  of  seven  stars  which  he 
gave  her  was  turned  into  a  constellation. 

Ari'on.  Was  a  famous  lyric  poet  of  Metbymna,  in 
the  island  of  Lesboa,  where  he  gained  great  riches  by 
his  art. 

Arlstsc/ua.  Sou  of  Apollo  and  Cyrene.  was  the  god 
of  trees :  be  also  taught  mankind  the  use  of  honey,  and 
bow  to  get  oil  from  olives,  lie  was  a  celebrated  hunter. 
His  most  famous  son  was  AeUron. 

A  r  ma  t  a.  One  of  the  names  of  Venus,  given  to  her 
by  Spartan  women. 

Ar'tcmln.  This  was  the  Grecian  name  of  Diana,  and 
the  festivals  at  Delphi  were  called  Artemisia. 

Arui/plcea.   Sacrificial  priests. 

A.cai'aphus.  Waa  changed  into  an  owl,  the  har- 
binger of  misfortune,  by  Ceres,  because  he  informed 
Pluto  that  Proserpine  had  partaken  of  food  In  the  In- 
fernal regions,  and  thua  prevented  her  return  to  eurth. 

Asca/iiina.  The  son  of  iEncaa. 

Ascol'ijk.  Bacchanalian  feasts,  from  a  Greek  word 
meaning  a  leather  bottle.  The  bottles  were  used  in  the 
games  to  Jump  on. 

A »o'p u».  A  son  of  Jupiter,  who  was  killed  by  one  of 
his  father's  thunderbolts. 

Aaambi'naa.  The  Ethiopian  name  of  Jupiter. 

Astsu-'te,  One  of  the  Kastern  names  of  Venus. 

Astoria.  Daughter  of  Cteus.  waa  carried  away  by 
Jupiter,  who  assumed  the  shape  of  an  eagle. 

Antrt  'rt.  Motber  of  Nemesis,  was  the  goddess  of 
Justice  :  abc  returned  to  heaven  when  the  earth  became 
corrupt. 

Ataian'ta,  Daughter  of  Csrneus.  The  oracle  told 
her  that  marriage  would  be  fatal  to  her,  but,  being 
very  beautiful,  she  bad  many  suitors.  She  was  a  very 
swift  runner,  and,  to  get  rid  of  her  admirers,  she 
promised  to  marry  any  one  of  tbem  who  should  out- 
strip ber  in  a  race,  but  that  all  who  wero  defeated 
should  be  slain.  Hlppomene*.  however,  with  the  aid  of 
Venus,  was  successful.  That  goddess  gave  him  three 
golden  apples,  one  of  which  be  dropped  whenever 
AUlanta  caught  up  to  him  In  the  rat  e.  She  stopped  to 
pick  them  up,  and  he  was  victorious  and  married  her. 
They  were  both  afterwards  turned  into  lions  by  Cybele, 
for  profaning  her  temple. 

A' to.  The  goddess  of  revenge,  also  called  the  god 
dess  of  discord  and  all  evil.    She  waa  banished  from 


Ath«/nav  A  name  obtained  by 
lory  goddess  of  Athens. 

At  ia».  King  of  Mauritania,  now  Morocco,  in  Africa. 
He  was  also  a  great  astronomer.  He  is  depicted  with 
the  globe  on  his  back,  his  name  signifying  great  toil 
or  labor.  For  bis  lnhospitalily  to  Perseus  that  king 
changed  him  into  the  mountain  which  bears  his  name  of 
Atlas.  A  chain  of  mountains  in  Africa  is  called  after 
imn,  and  so  is  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

At'reua.  The  type  of  fraternal  hatred.  His  dislike 
of  biH  brother  Thycstes  went  to  the  extent  of  killing  and 
roasting  his  nephews,  and  inviting  their  father  to  a  feast, 
which  Thycstes  thought  was  a  sign  of  reconciliation 
but  he  was  the  victim  of  his  brother's  detestable 
cruelty. 

Apropos.  One  of  the  three  sisters  called  Tk*  Fata, 
who  held  the  shears  ready  to  cut  the  thread  of  life. 

A  i  >  ».  Son  of  Cnrsus.was  born  dumb,  but  when  In  a 
fight  he  saw  a  soldier  about  to  kill  the  king,  he  gained 
speech,  ond  cried  out.  '  8a  ve  the  king  !  "  and  tbe  string 
that  held  his  tongue  was  broken. 

A'ty*.  a  youth  beloved  by  Aurora,  and  was 
slain  by  ber  father,  but,  according  to  Ovid,  was  after- 
ward* turned  Into  a  pine  tree. 

Auir/wsvs.  A  king  of  Ells,  the  owner  of  the  stable 
which  Hercules  cleansed  after  three  thousand  oxen  had 
been  kept  in  it  for  thirty  years.  It  was  cleansed  by  turn- 
ing the  river  Alpbeus  through  it.  Augicus  promised  to 
give  Hercules  a  tenth  part  of  his  cattle  for  his  trouble, 
but,  for  neglecting  to  keep  bis  promise.  Hercules  shot 
him. 

Au'gury.  This  was  a  means  adopted  by  the  Romans 
for  forming  a  Judgment  of  futurity  by  tbe  flight  of  birds, 
and  the  ofliciating  priest  was  called  an  augur. 

AarVraw  The  goddess  of  the  morning, 

"  Whose  rosy  fingers  ope  the  gates  of  day." 
She  was  daughter  of  Sol,  the  sun,  and  was  tbe  mother 
of  the  stars  and  winds. 

Aat'ter,  The  south  wind,  a  son  of  Jupiter. 

Aver'uus.  A  poisonous  lake,  referred  to  by  poets  at 
being  at  the  entrance  of  the  Infernal  regions,  but  it  was 
really  a  lake  in  Campania.  Italy. 

Averrun'cma  i  »*>uk.  A  Roman  god,  who  could  divert 
people  from  evil  doing. 

Ba/al.  a  god  of  tbe  Phoenicians. 

it  i  Ail  .  or.  a  Moabitish  god,  associated  with  licen- 
tiousness and  obscenity.  The  modern  name  is  Belphegor. 

Bac'ehaiitea.  The  priestesses  of  Bacchus. 

Bskc'chus.  The  god  of  wine,  and  the  son  of  Jupiter 
and  Semele.  He  is  said  to  have  married  Ariadne, 
daughter  of  Minos,  king  of  Crete  after  she  was  deserted 
by  Theseus.  The  most  distinguished  of  his  children  is 
Hymen,  the  god  of  marriage. 

Ba'lloa.  A  famous  horse  given  by  Neptune  to  Pelcus 
as  a  wedding  present,  and  afterwards  given  to  Achilles. 

BoMsr'Idet,  The  priestesses  of  Bacchus  were  some- 
times so  called. 

Hellsa'ma.  A  goddess  of  the  Gaula.  Tbe  name 
means  the  Queen  of  Heaven. 

Beller'ophan.  A  hero  who  destroyed  a  monster 
called  the  Cuimrcra. 

Uello'na,  Vbe  goddess  of  war,  and  wife  of  Mara. 
Tbe  24th  March  was  called  Bellouas  day.  when  her 
votaries  cut  themselves  with  knives  and  drank  the  blood 
of  the  sacrifice. 

He^ us.  The  Chaldean  name  of  the  sun. 

Berecjrn'thla.  a  name  of  Cybele,  from  a  mountain 
where  she  w  as  worshiped. 

Bi'formia.  A  name  of  Bacchus,  because  he  was  ac- 
counted both  bearded  and  beardless. 

Bo'ds  Do's.  "  Tbe  bountiful  goddess,"  whose  festi- 
val was  celebrated  by  the  Romans  with  much  magnifi- 
cence. 

Ho'nus  Kven'tus.  The  god  of  good  success,  a  rural 
divinity. 

xWreaa.     The  north  wind,  son  of  Astneua 
Aurora. 

Brab/ma.  The  great  Indian  deity,  represented 
four  heads  looking  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 

l'.rin  im.  a  name  of  Bacchus,  referring  to  the  use  of 
grapes  and  honey. 

Bront'ea.  One  of  the  Cyclops.  He  is  the  personifica- 
tion of  a  blacksmith. 

Bubo'na,  Goddess  of  herdsmen,  one  of  tbe  rural 
divinities. 

Hud'dha.  A  pagan  deity,  the  Vishnu  of  the  Hindooa. 
Bybtla.  A  niece  of  Sol,  mentioned  by  Ovid.  She 
shed  so  many  tears  for  unrequited  love  that  she  waa 
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worship  of  these  deities  were T»o  obscene  "that^most 
writer*  refer  to  them  as  secrets  which  it  was  unlawful  to 
reveal. 

(  sc  'udn  iiinn.  Greek  name  of  an  evil  spirit. 

Cn'cus.  A  three-headed  monster  and  robber. 

Cad'uius.  One  of  the  earliest  of  the  Greek  demigods. 
He  was  the  reputed  Inventor  of  letters,  and  his  alphabet 
consisted  of  sixteen  letters.  It  was  Cadmus  who  slew 
the  Bceotian  dragou,  and  sowed  its  teeth  in  the  ground, 
from  each  of  which  sprang  up  an  armed  man. 

Cadu'ceus.  The  rod  carried  by  Mercury.  It  has  two 
winged  serpents  entwined  round  the  top  end.  It  was 
supposed  to  possess  the  power  of  producing  sleep,  and 
Milton  refers  to  it  in  "Paradise  Lost  "as  the  "opiate  rod." 

<  14] i»'to.  An  Arcadian  nymph,  who  was  turned  into 
a  she-bear  by  Jupiter.  In  that  form  she  was  hunted  by 
her  son  Areas,  who  would  have  killed  her  had  not  Jupiter 
turned  him  into  a  he-bear.  The  nymph  and  her  sou 
form  the  constellations  known  as  the  Orea 
Little  Bear. 

Calll'ope.  The  Muse  who  presided  over  epic 
•nd  rhetoric.  She  Is  generally  depicted  using  a 
and  wax  tablets,  the  ancient  writing  materials. 

Cal'pe.  One  of  the  pillars  of  Hercules. 

Calyp'so.  Queen  of  the  island  of  Ogygia.  on  which 
tTlysses  was  wrecked,  and  where  he  was  persuaded  to 
remiiin  seven  years. 

Cam*.  The  Indian  god  of  love  and  marriage. 

Camll'liia.  A  name  of  Mercury,  from  his  office  of 
minister  to  the  gods. 

Catn'ache.  The  name  of  one  of  Action's  hounds. 

«  >ino' h;i.   The  Indian  Apollo. 

CanoSpua.  The  Egyptian  god  of  water,  the  conqueror 
of  Are. 

Cap  ih  or  <  »p  ula.  A  peculiar  cup  with  ears,  used 
in  drinking  the  health  of  the  deities. 

Oapltoll'nu*.  A  name  of  Jupiter,  from  the  Caplto- 
Hne  hill,  on  the  top  of  which  a  temple  w  as  built  and 
dedicated  to  him. 

Cstprlp'edet.  Pan.  the  Egipans.  the  8atyrs.  and 
Fauns  were  so  called  from  having  goats'  feet. 

Caaaan'drav.  A  daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  who 
was  granted  by  Apollo  the  power  of  seeing  into  futurity, 
but  having  offended  that  god  he  prevented  people  from 


believing  her  predictions. 

Casslope/la,  The  Ethiopian  qncen  who  set  her  beauty 
In  comparison  with  that  of  the  Nereides,  who  thereupon 
chained  her  to  a  rock  and  left  her  to  be  devoured  by  a 
sea-monster,  but  she  was  delivered  by  Perseus. 

t'aata'llau  One  of  the  fountains  in  Mount  Parnassus, 
sacred  to  the  Muses. 

Cas'tall'des.  A  name  of  the  Muses,  from  the  foun- 
tain Castalla  or  Castalius. 

Cas'tor.  Son  of  Jupiter  and  Leda.  twin  brother  of 
Pollux. noted  for  his  skill  in  horsemanship.  He  went 
with  Jason  in  quest  of  the  Oolden  Fleece. 

Csm'ther.  In  Mohammedan  mythology,  the  lake 
of  paradise,  whose  waters  are  as  sweet  as  honey,  as 
cold  as  snow,  and  as  clear  as  crystal ;  and  any  believer 
who  tastes  thereof  Is  said  to  thirst  no  more. 

Cel'eno.  One  of  the  Harpies,  progenitor  of  Zcphyrus, 
the  west  wind. 

Cen'taur.  A  huntsman  who  had  the  fore  part  like  a 
man.  and  the  remainder  of  the  body  like  a  horse.  The 
Ccutauri  lived  in  Thessaly. 

Ctiph'avlua.  Married  to  Procris.  whom  he  acciden- 
tally slew  by  shooting  her,  while  she  was  secretly  wateh- 
fcig  him.  he  thinking  she  was  a  wild  beast.  Cephalus 
was  the  type  of  constancy. 

Cerau'nlus.  A  Greek  name  of  Jupiter,  meaning  The 
Fulmlnator,  from  his  thunderbolts. 

CerTierus.  Pluto's  famous  three-headed  dog.  which 
guarded  the  gate  of  the  infernal  regions,  preventing  the 
living  from  entering,  and  the  Inhabitants  from  going 


out 

Ce'res.  Daughter  of  Saturn,  the  goddess  of  agricul- 
ture, and  of  the  fruits  of  earth.  She  taught  Triptolemus 
how  to  grow  corn,  and  sent  him  to  teach  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth. 

C«»'tu*.  The  g'rdle  of  Venus,  which  excited  irresisti- 
ble affection. 

Chs'oi,  Allegorically  represented  the  confused  mass 
of  matter  supposed  to  have  existed  before  the  creation 
of  the  world,  and  out  of  which  the  world  was  formed. 

Chai^on.  The  son  of  Nox  and  Erebus.  He  was  the 
ferryman  who  conveyed  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  in  a 
boat,  over  the  rivers  Acheron  and  Styx  to  the  Elysian 
Fields.  "  Charon's  toll "  was  a  coin  put  Into  the  bands 
«f  th«  dead  with  which  to  pay  the  grim  ferryman. 


Charyl/dls.   a  dangerous  whirlpool  on  the  coast  of 

8lclly.  Personified.  It  was  supposed  to  have  been  a 
woman  who  plundered  travelers,  but  was  at  last  killed 
by  Hercules.  Scylla  and  Charyhdis  are  generally  spoken 
of  together  to  represent  alternative  dangers. 
CWmos,  The  Moabitlsh  god  of  war. 
<  hi in.i  'ra.  a  wild  illusion,  iHTsonlfied  in  the  mon- 
slain  by  Bellernphon.  It  had  the  head  and  breast 
of  a  lion,  the  body  of  a  goat,  and  the  tail  of  a  serpent. 
It  used  to  vomit  Arc. 

Chl'ron.  The  centaur  who  taught  Achilles  hunting, 
music,  and  Uie  use  of  medicinal  herbs.  Jupiter  placed 
|  him  amongst  the  stars,  where  he  appears  as  Sagittarius 
the  Archer. 

Chlo^rla.  The  Greek  name  of  Flora,  the  goddess  of 

flowers. 

Chou.  An  Egyptian  god  corresponding  to  the  Roman 

Hercules. 

Chro'noa.  Time,  the  Grecian  name  of  Saturn. 

Clr'c*-.  The  daughter  of  the  sun.  The  knowledge  of 
poisonous  herbs  enabled. her  to  destroy  her  husband, 
the  King  of  the  Sarmatians.  for  which  act  she  was 
banished.  When  Ulysses  landed  at  ,<Ecea,  where  she 
lived,  she  turned  all  his  followers  into  swine. 

Clsse'tau  The  name  of  one  of  Acta-on's  hounds 

Clther'ldea.  A  name  of  the  Muses,  from  Mount  Cith- 


CU'o.  One  of  the  Muses,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and 
Mnemosyne.   She  presided  over  history. 

Cloaci'na.  The  Roman  goddess  of  sewers. 

Clo'tlio.  One  of  the  Fates.  She  was  present  at 
births,  and  held  the  distaff  from  which  was  spun  the 
thread  of  life.   See  Atropos  and  Lachesls. 

Clown*  of  I  \  .  in,  The.  Changed  Into  frogs  by  La- 
tona.  because  they  refused  to  allow  her  to  drink  at  one 
of  their  streamlets. 

Clu'sM-Cnaw  A  name  of  Venus,  given  to  her  at  the 
time  of  the  reconciliation  of  the  Romans  and  the  8a- 
bities  which  wns  ratified  near  a  statue  of  the  goddess. 

Cly'temnea'tra.  Wife  of  Agamemnon,  slew  her  bus- 
band  and  married  jEgisthus.  She  attempted  to  kill  her 
son  Orestes,  but  he  was  delivered  by  his  sister  Electra. 
who  sent  him  away  to  Strophius.  He  afterwards  re- 
turned and  slew  both  Clytcmncstra  and  i£gisthus. 

Clyt'le.  A  nymph  who  got  herself  changed  into  a 
sunflower  because  her  love  of  Apollo  ' 
In  the  form  of  this  flower  she  Is  still  supposed  I 
lng  towards  8ol,  a  name  of  Apollo. 

Cneph.  In  Egyptian  mythology  the  creator  of  the 
universe. 

Cocy'tns.  The  river  of  Lamentation.  One  of  the 
five  rivers  of  the  Infernal  regions. 

Calculus.  A  violent  robber,  a  son  of 

CoVlna.  Also  called  Uranus  (o 
ancient  of  the  gods. 

Colll'n*.  One  of  the  rural  deities,  the  goddess  of 
hills. 

Commas.  The  god  of  revelry-  He  presided  over  enter- 
tainments and  feasts. 

<  .> n Voi  d.  The  symbol  of  Concord  was  two  right 
hands  Joined,  and  a  pomegranate. 

Concor'dla.  The  goddess  of  peace.  One  of  the 
oldest  Roman  goddesses.  She  Is  represented  as  holding 
a  horn  of  plentv  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  sceptre, 
from  which  fruit  Is  sprouting  forth. 

Connu'sdlau  Games  sacred  to  Neptune. 

Con'aua.  A  name  given  to  Neptune  as  being  the  god 
of  counsel. 

Cophet'ua.  A  legendary  king  of  Africa,  who  disliked 


Vulcan, 
ven).  the 


women,  but  ultimately  fell  In  love  with  a  ' 
as  mentioned  in  Komta  and  Juliet. 
Co'plsv.  The  goddess  of  plenty. 
Co'ran.  One  of  Action's  hounds  was  so  named. 
C  a  r  <  > '  n  I  * .   A  consort  of  Apollo  and  mother  of  JCscula- 
plus.  AnotherCoroniswasdaughterof  a  king  of  Phocls. 
and  was  changed  by  Athena  into  a  crow. 

Coryban'tea.  Priests  of  Cybelc.  They  obtained  the 
name  because  they  were  in  the  habit  of  striking  them- 
selves In  their  dances. 

Cory'doii.  A  silly  love-sick  swain  mentioned  by 
Virgil. 

Cory'thalx.  A  name  given  to  I 
of  the  Helmet. 

Cotyt'to.  The  Athenian  goddess  of  immodesty. 

Cn'pld.  The  god  of  love,  the  son  of  Jupiter 
Venus.  He  Is  represented  as  a  naked,  winged  boy.  with 
a  bow  and  arrows  and  a  torch.  When  he  grew  up  S>  %e 
a  man  he  married  Psyche. 

Caver*.  The  Indian  god  of 
to  the  Greek  Plutua. 
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<  v  b*ip.  Tbe  mother  of  the  gods,  and  hence  oalled 
Magna  Mater,  Siie  was  wife  of  Saturn.  She  is  some- 
time* referred  to  under  the  names  of  Ceres,  Khca.  Ops, 
and  Vesta. 

Cy'clopa  or  CyMope*.  Tlie  gigantic,  one-eyed  work 
men  of  Vulcan,  who  made  Jove's  thunderbolts,  Hcsiod 
gives  their  names  as  Arges,  Brontes,  and  Steropes. 

Cyg'nus.  The  bosom  friend  of  Phaeton.  He  died  of 
grief  on  the  death  of  his  friend,  and  was  turned  into  a 
swan. 

CyPlaroa.  Ono  of  Castor's  horses.  The  color  Is 
mentioned  as  being  coal  blaek.  with  white  legs  and  tall 

<  yi'lo.  The  came  of  oue  of  Actieon's  hounds,  which 
was  lame. 

Cyllop'otos.  A  pame  given  to  one  of  Actieon's 
hounds,  which  limped. 

Cyn'oatire.  One  of  the  nurses  of  Jupiter,  turned  by 
the  Rod  Into  a  conspicuous  constellation, 

CyparU'aus.  A  boy  of  whom  Apollo  was  very  fond; 
and  when  be  died  he  w  as  changed,  at  Apollo's  interces- 
sion, into  a  cypress  tree,  the  brunches  of  which  typify 
mourning. 

Cy'prta.  A  name  of  Venus,  because  she  was  wor- 
shiped in  the  island  of  Cyprus. 

Oy  t  h'cra.  A  name  of  Venus,  from  the  island  to  which 
she  was  wafted  in  the  shell. 

i met y Ml.  Priests  of  Cybete.  They  were  given  the 
name,  because,  like  the  lingers,  they  were  ten  i  i  number. 

Dwd'alua.  A  great  architect  and  sculptor.  He  in- 
vented the  wedge,  the  axe,  the  level,  and  the  gimu-t. 
and  was  the  first  to  use  sails.  Dicdalus  also  '(instructed 
the  famous  labyrinth  for  Minos,  King  of  Crete. 

Da'gon.  A  god  of  the  Philistines,  half  man.  half  fish, 
like  the  mermaid,  Milton  describes  him  as'Tpward 
man  and  downward  fish." 

Da/liak.  The  Persian  devil. 

Uai'tyu.  In  Hindo  .mythology  thedeviLsorevil gods. 

Dao'ic.  A  daughter  of  Acrisius  and  Kurydiee.  She 
had  a  son  by  Jupiter,  w  ho  was  drifted  out  to  si  u  in  a 
boat,  but  was  saved  by  Polydectcs  ami  educated. 

nann'uH.  KingofAtgos.  The  father  o(  fifty  daugh- 
ters, who.  all  but  one.  at  the  Command  of  their  father, 
slew  their  husbands  direc  tly  after  marriage.  For  this 
crime  they  were  condemned  to  the  task  of  forever  trying 
to  draw  water  with  vessels  without  any  bottoms. 

Daph'ne.  The  goddess  of  the  earth.  Apollo  courted 
ber,  but  she  fled  from  him.  and  was.  at  her  own  request, 
turned  into  a  laurel  tree. 

Dtr'dsnnt.  A  son  of  Jupiter,  who  built  the  city  of 
Dardanla  end  by  some  writers  was  accounted  the  founder 
of  Troy. 

Delanl'ra.  Daughter  of  CEneus,  wife  of  Hercules. 
8ee  Hercules. 

Pe'llus.  A  name  of  Apollo,  from  the  island  in  which 
he  was  born. 

Del'phl.  A  town  on  Mount  Parnassus,  famous  for  its 
oracle,  and  for  a  temple  of  Apollo. 

i  >.  I'phos.  The  place  where  tbe  temple  was  built  from 
which  the  oracle  of  Apollo  was  given. 

l>Vmarus.  The  Phoenician  name  of  Jupiter. 

uVma|or/(iin.   The  tyrunt  genius  of  the  soil  or 
earth,  the  life  and  support  of  plants.    He  was  depicted 
as  an  old  man  covered  w  ith  moss,  and  was  said  to  live  | 
underground.    He  is  sometimes  called  the  king  of  the 
elves  and  fays. 

Deuca'lion.  One  of  the  demigods,  son  of  Plane* 
theus  and  Pyrrha.   He  and  his  wife,  by  making  a  ship, 
survived  the  deluge  which  Jupiter  sent  on  the  eurth.  | 
circa  1M3  B.  C. 

Ulan'*.  Goddess  of  hunting  and  of  chastity.  She  I 
was  the  sister  of  Apollo,  ami  daughter  of  Jupiter  and 
Latona.  She  v.  us  known  among  the  Greeks  as  Diana 
or  Phiebe,  and  was  honored  as  a  triform  goddess.  A*  u 
celestial  divinity  she  was  called  Luna  ;  as  a  terrestrial. 
Diana  or  Dlctynna  :  and  In  the  infernal  regions,  Hecate. 

Illrtyn'na.  A  Greek  uame  of  Diana  as  a  terrestrial  I 
goddess. 

DI'do.   A  daughter  of  Belus.  King  of  Tyre.    It  was 
this  princess  who  bought  apiece  of  land  in  Africa  as 
large  as  could  be  encompassed  by  a  bullock  s  hide,  mid.  I 
when  the  purchase  was  completed,  cut  the  hide  into. strips.  ' 
and  so  secured  a  large  tract  of  land.    Here  she  built  , 
Carthage;  and  Virgil  tells  that  when  .f.neaswns  ship- 
wrecked on  the  neighboring  coast,  she  received  him 
with  every  kindness,  and  at  last  fell  in  love  with  him. 
But  .(Eneas  did  not  reciprocate  her  affections,  and  this  so 
grieved  her  thnt  she  stabbed  herself. 

IM'ea  Pa'ter.   rather  of  the  Day.  a  name  of  Jupiter. 

Dll  Heleo'ti.  Composed  the  second  class  of  gods. 


They  were  OcbIus,  Saturn.  Genius.  Oreus,  Sol.  Bacchus, 
Terra,  and  Luna. 

Dln'dynrn-'nr.  a  name  of  Cybcle.  from  a  mountain 
where  she  was  worshiped. 

IHoiiic'dc.  The  cruel  tyrant  of  Thrace,  who  fed  his 
mares  on  the  flesh  of  his  guests,  was  overcome  by  Her- 
cules, and  mis  given  to  the  same  horses  us  food. 

lMo'ne     a  poetic  name  of  Venus. 

Dlony'sla.    Festivals  in  honor  of  Bacchus. 

Dlony'sus.  A  name  of  Bacchus,  either  from  his  father 
Jupiter  (Dios  i,  or  from  his  nurses,  the  nymphs  called 

N"ys;e, 

IHon'curi.   Castor  and  Pollux,  the  sons  of  Jupiter. 
IM'rit'.  A  name  of  the  Furies. 

IH».  A  name  of  Pluto,  god  of  hell,  signifying  riches. 

DUcor'dla.  Sisterof  Nemesis,  the  Furies,  and  iH-ath. 
was  driven  from  heaven  for  having  sown  discord 
among  the  gods. 

Dodo' 11  it.   a  celebrated  oracle  of  Jupiter. 

Dodonw'ua.  A  name  of  Jupiter,  from  the  city  of 
Dodona. 

Dolu'bra.  Tbe  knife  used  by  the  priests  to  cut  up  the 

sacrifices. 
Door'gra.  A  Hindoo  goddess. 

I>  'rla.  Daughter  of  Ocetnus.  and  sister  of  Keren*, 
two  of  tho  marine  deities.  From  these  two  sisters 
spran  -  the  several  tribes  of  water  nymphs. 

Do'to.  one   f  the  Nereids  or  sea  nymii 

l»ra'co.   One  of  Aeui  on  s  hounds. 

Dragon.   Sev-n  headed.   See  (ieryon. 

Ury'ad*.  Rurr.l  Celtics,  the  nymphs  of 
whor  their  votaries  offered  oil,  milk,  and 

Dwcur'gar.   Scandinavian    god  of  the 
pigmy. 

E'ncns.  Son  of  Jupiter  and  Egina.  one  of  the  judges 

of  the  infernal  regions,  who  was  appointed  to  Judge  the 
European*. 

Kb'lls.  The  Mohammedan  evil  genius. 

Krhid'na.   A  woman  having  a  serpent's  tail, 

Kehno'bits.    One  of  Actieon's  hounds. 

Kch'o.  A  nymph  who  fell  In  love  with  Narcissus. 
But  when  he  languished  and  died  she  pined  away  from 
grief  and  died  also,  preserving  nothing  but  her  voice, 
which  repents  evry  sound  that  reaches  her. 

"  oft  by  Echo's  tedious  tales  misled."  Ovid. 

Kgeon.  a  giant  sea-god.  who  assisted  the  Titans 
aguin-t  Jupiter. 

Kge'ria.  A  nymph  who  is  said  to  have  suggested  to 
Numa  all  his  w  ise  laws.  She  became  his  wife,  and  at 
his  death  w  as  so  disconsolate,  and  shed 
that  Diana  changed  her  into  a  fountain. 

K'gil.   The  Vulcan  of  northern  mythology. 

Kglp'an*.  Kurul  deities  who  inhabited  the  forests 
and  mountains,  the  upiht  half  of  the  body  lieing  like 
thut  of  a  mun,  and  the  lower  half  like  that  of  a  goat. 

K'gls.  The  shield  of  Minerva,  It  obtained  its  uame 
because  It  was  covered  with  the  skin  of  the  goat  Amal- 
liven,  w  hich  nourished  Jupiter. 

Kleuslu'inn  Mystcrlc*.  Religious  rites  in  honor  of 
Cere*,  performed  at  Eleusisin  Attica. 

I  i  s  -  'nun  rr  tho  Kly»lan  Field*.  The  temporary 
abode  of  the  just  in  the  infernal  regions. 

KmpyrVan,  The.  The  fifth  heaven,  the  seat  of  the 
heathen  deity. 

Kiidym'lon.  A  shepherd  who  acquired  from  Jupiter 
the  faculty  of  being  always  young.  One  of  the  lover* 
of  Diana. 

Knyo.  The  Grecian  name  of  Belloua,  the  goddess  of 
war  ami  cruelty. 

K'ow.  The  (inn-fan  name  of  Aurora. 

K'tms.  »  in"  of  the  four  horses  which  drew  the  chariot 
of  Sol.  the  sun.  The  word  is  Greek,  am',  means  red. 

Kph'ial'tea.  A  giant  who  lost  his  right  eye  in  an  en- 
counter with  Hercules,  and 'he  left  eye  w  as  destroyed 
by  Apollo. 

Er'ato.  One  of  t..L«  Muses,  the  patron  of  light 
poetry;  she  presided  over  the  triumphs  and  complaints 
of  lovers,  and  is  generally  represented  rs  crowned  with 
roses  and  myrtle,  and  holding  a  lyre  In  her  hand. 

Kr'ebu*.  Son  of  Chaos,  one  of  the  gods  of  Hades, 
sometimes  alluded  to  rs  representing  the  infernal  re- 
gions. 

Krga'tl*.  A  name  given  to  Minerva.  It  means  the 
work  woman,  and  wan  given  to  th  g  nld  ss  because  she 
was  credited  w  ith  having  Invented  spinning  and  weaving. 

BrJentheuB.    Fourth  King  of  Athens,  the  son  of 

Vulcan. 

Krln'nys.   A  (ireek  name  of  the  Furies.  It 
Disturber  of  the  Mind. 
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Krlsich't  hon.  He  was  punished  with  perpetual  hun- 
ger because  he  defiled  the  groves  of  Ceres  and  cut  down 
one  of  the  sacred  oaki. 

Kr'oe.  The  Greek  god  of  Iotc 

Eroi'tmtui.  The  rascal  who  burnt  the  temple  of 
Diana  at  Epbesus.  thereby  hoping  to  make  his  name 
Immortal. 

Eryc'lna.  A  name  of  Venus,  from  Mount  Eryx  in 
Sicily. 

KrythrVoa.  The  Oreclan  name  of  one  of  the  horses 
of  Sol's  chariot. 

y.'t  hon.  One  of  the  horses  which  drew  the  chariot  of 
8ol— the  son.  The  word  Is  Greek  and  signifies  hot. 

Et'na.  A  volcanic  mountain,  beneath  which,  accord- 
ing to  Virgil,  there  is  buried  the  giant  Typhon,  who 
breathes  forth  devouring  flames. 

Eu'dromoe.  The  name  of  one  of  Actseon'a  hounds. 

Eum*/nldes.  A  name  of  the  Furies,  meaning  mud, 
and  referring  to  the  time  when  they  were  approved  by 
Minerva. 

KuphroSsyne.  One  of  the  three  Graces.  See  Graces. 
Eu'ros.  The  east  wind.  A  son  of  Mollis. 
Eury'ale.  One  of  the  Gorgons.  daughter  of  Phorcua 
and  Ceto. 

Knryd'loe.  Wife  of  Orpheus,  who  wag  killed  by  a 
serpent  on  her  wedding  night. 

Euryth'lon.  A  seven-headed  dragon.   See  Geryon. 

Eu'terpe.  One  of  the  Muses,  the  patroness  of  instru- 
mental music.  The  word  means  agreeable. 

Eu'vyh*.  An  expression  meaning  "  Well  done,  son." 
Jupiter  so  frequently  addressed  his  son  Bacchus  by  those 
words  that  the  phrase  at  last  became  one  of  his 


Fame.  A  poetical  deity,  represented  as  having  wings 
and  blowing  a  trumpet.  A  temple  was  dedicated  to  her 
by  the  Romans. 

Fates  or  Parssj.  The  three  daughters  of  Necessity. 
Their  names  were  Clotho.  who  held  the  distaff :  I.achesl*. 
who  turned  the  spindle :  and  Atropos.  who  cut  the  thread 
with  the  fatal  shears. 

Kuun.  A  rural  divinity,  half  man  and  half  goat. 
They  were  very  similar  to  the  Satyrs.  The  Fauns  at- 
tended the  god  Pan.  and  the  Satyrs  attended  Bacchus. 

i  a vo'n inn  The  wind  favorable  to  vegetation,  that 
Is,  Zephyr— the  west  wind. 

Fe'hrU  (fever;.  One  of  the  evil  dciUes.  worshiped 
th  it  she  might  not  do  harm. 

F.  i.'ruut.  A  name  of  Plato,  from  the  part  of  the 
funeral  rites  which  consisted  of  purifications. 

FeroSnl*.  The  Roman  goddess  of  orchards ;  was  pat- 
roness of  enfranchised  slaves.  Some  authors  think  Fe- 
ronla  is  the  same  as  Juno, 

l  i'des.  The  goddess  of  faith  and  honesty,  who  had  a 
temple  in  the  Capitol  of  Rome. 

FlatVln'nia.   In  Celtic  mythology.  Paradise. 

Fleece,  Golden.  See  Golden  Fleece.  Argonauts,  and 
Jason. 

J'lo'ra.  Goddess  of  flowers  and  gardens:  was  wife  of 
Zcphyrua.  She  enjoyed  perpetual  youth.  Her  Grecian 
name  was  Chloris. 

Flora'lla.  Licentious  games  instituted  in  honor  of 
the  goddess  Flora. 

Fortu'na.  The  goddess  of  fortune,  who  had  a  temple 
erected  to  her  by  Servius  Tullius.  She  was  supposed  to 
be  able  to  bestow  riches  or  poverty  on  mankind,  and  was 
esteemed  one  of  the  most  potent  of  the  ancient  god- 


One  of  the  evil  deities :  was  represented  as  a 
goddess  with  a  human  face  and  a  serpent's  body,  and  in 
the  end  of  her  tail  was  a  scorpion's  sting.  She  lived  in 
the  river  Cocytus,  and  nothing  but  her  head  was  ever 
seen. 

Fr«y.  The  Scandinavian  god  of  fertility  and  peace. 
The  patron  god  of  Sweden  and  Iceland. 
Frey'Ja.  The  Scandinavian  Venus.  The  goddess  of 

love. 

Frl's;*.  The  Saxon  goddess  of  earthly  enjoyments. 
The  name  Friday  is  derived  from  her.  In  Scandinavian 
mythology  she  Is  the  goddeaa  of  marriage. 
Fro.  The  Scandinavian  god  of  tempests  and  winds. 
Fn  rles,  The.  The  three  daughters  of  Acheron  and 
Nox.  They  were  the  punishera  of  evil  doers.  Their 
were  Tisiphone.  Megiera.  and  Alecto.  and  were 


Gabriel.  In  Jewish  mythology,  the  prince  of  fire  and 
thunder,  and  the  angel  of  death  to  the  favored  people 


A  tea 


of  the 


Cyclops,  loved  her.  but  she  disdained  his 
became  the  lover  of  Acls.  a  Sicilian  shepherd. 

Gad/11.  Priests  of  Cybele  who  used  to  cut  their  arms 
with  knives  when  they  sacrificed,  and  acted  so  like  mad- 
men that  demented  people  got  the  name  of  Gallantea. 

Msn'Ma.  The  Indian  Mercury.  The  god  of  wisdom 
and  prudence. 

Ganga.  One  of  the  three  Indian  river  goddesses. 

Gan'yme/de.  A  beautiful  Phrygian  youth,  son  of  Tros. 
King  of  Troy.  He  succeeded  Hebe  in  the  office*  of  cup- 
bearer to  Jupiter.  He  Is  generally  represented  Bitting  on 
the  back  of  a  flying  eagle. 

Ganta/aaaw  The  chief  deity  of  Burtnah. 

Genii.  Domestic  divinities.  Every  man  was  supposed 
to  have  two  of  these  genii  accompanying  him ;  one 
brought  him  happiness,  the  other  misery. 

Gen'ltor.  A  Lycian  name  of  Jupiter. 

Ge'ryon,  A  triple-bodied  monster  who  lived  at  Gades. 
where  his  numerous  flocks  were  guarded  by  Orthoa.  a 
two-headed  dog.  and  by  Eurythion,  a  seven-headed 
dragon.  These  guardians  were  destroyed  by  I 
and  the  cattle  taken  away. 

Glau'cua.  A  fisherman  who  became  a  • 
eating  a  seaweed,  which  he 
fishes  and  might  strengthen  him. 

Glauko/pls.  A  I 
had  blue  eyes. 

Gno'mea.  A  name  given  by  Plato  to  the  invisible 
deities  who  were  supposed  to  inhabit  the  earth. 

Gnoa'sla.  A  name  given  to  Ariadne,  from  the  city  of 
GnosRua  In  Crete. 

Golden  Fleece,  The.  A  ram's  bide,  sometimes  de- 
scribed as  white,  and  at  other  times  as  purple  and  golden. 
It  was  given  to  Phryxus.  who  carried  it  to  Colchis,  where 
King  X.\a  entertained  Phryxus,  and  the  hide  was  hung 
up  in  the  grove  of  Mars.  Jason  and  forty-nine  compan- 
ions fetched  back  the  golden  fleece. 

Oopr'a,  Indian  mythological  nymphs. 

Oor/|Eona,  The.  Three  sisters,  named  Stheno,  Eury- 
ale,  and  Medusa.  They  petrified  every  one  they  looked 
at.  Instead  of  hair,  their  heads  were  covered  with  vipers. 
Perseus  conquered  them,  and  cut  off  the  bead  of  Meduaa. 
which  was  placed  on  the  shield  of  Minerva,  and  all  who 
fixed  their  eves  thereon  were  turned  Into  stone. 

(.races,  The.  The  attendanU  of  Venus.  Their  names 
were  Agiala.  so  called  from  ber  beauty  and  goodness; 
Thalia,  from  her  perpetual  freshness;  and  Euphrosyne. 
from  her  cheerfulness.  They  are  generally  depicted  as 
th  rec  cheerful  maideus  with  hands  J  olned ,  and  ei the  r  nude 
or  only  wearing  transparent  robes,— the  Idea  being  that 
kindnesses,  as  personified  by  the  Graces,  should  be  done 
with  sincerity  and  candor,  and  without  disguise.  They 
were  supposed  to  teach  the  duties  of  gratitude  and 
friendship,  and  they  promoted  love  and  harmony  i 
mankind. 

Gradlv'as.  A  name  given  to  Mars  by  the 
It  meant  the  warrior  who  defended  the  city  against  all 
external  enemies. 

Gra/gus.  The  name  by 
in  I.ycla. 

Grap/aloa.  A  Lycian  I 

Ha'da.  The  Babylonian  Juno. 

Hades.  The  Greek  name  of  Pluto,  the  god  of  hell,  the 
word  signifying  hidden,  dark,  and  gloomy ;  the  Infernal 
regions ;  sometimes  written.  Ada. 

Halcy'one.  One  of  the  Pleiadea ;  was  a  daughter  of 


Halcy'one.   Sea  birds,  supposed  to  be  theOreek  king- 
fishers. They  made  their  nests  on  the  waves,  and  «J 
the  period  of  Incubation  the  sea  was  always 
Hence  the  modern  term  "  Halcyon  days." 

Hawadry'ades.   Wood-nymphs,  who 
trees. 

HarWrla.  The  Egyptian  god,  whose  eyes  are  the 

sun  and  moon. 
Har/i>les.  Animal*  with  the  heads  and  breasts  of 

women,  the  bodies  of  birds,  and  the  claws  of  lions.  Their 
names  were  Aello,  Ocypete,  and  Celeno.  They  were 
loathsome  creatures,  living  in  fllth  and  poisoning  every- 
thing they  came  In  contact  with. 

Harpl'krutl.  The  Egyptian  name  of  the  god  Harpoc- 
rates. 

Harpoe'ratee.   Son  of  Isis;  was  the  god  of  silence 
and  meditation.  He  Is  usually  represented  as  a  young 
man  holding  a  finger  of  one  hand  to  his  lips,  while  in  the 
other  hand  he  holds  a  cornucopia. 
Ha'zls.  The  Syrian  war  god. 
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a  festival,  and  »o  displeased  Jupiter  that  she  was  de- 
prived of  her  office,  and  Ganymede  was  appointed  in  her 
sad. 

'c'ate.  There  were  two  goddesses  known  by  this 
a,  but  the  one  generally  referred  to  in  modern  litera- 
ture la  Hecate,  or  Proserpine,  the  name  by  which  Diana 
was  known  in  the  infernal  region*.  In  heaven  her  name 
was  Luna,  and  her  terrestrial  name  w  as  Diana. 

Mec/ob*.  The  mother  of  Paris ;  was  allotted  to  Ulysses 
after  the  destruction  of  Troy,  and  was  afterwards 
changed  into  a  hound. 

Hel  ena.  When  a  child  was  so  beautiful  that  Theseus 
and  Peritbua  stole  her,  but  she  was  restored  by  Castor 
and  Pollux.  She  became  the  wife  of  Menelaus,  kins  of 
Sparta,  buteloped  with  Paris,  and  thus  caused  the  Trojan 
War.  After  the  death  of  Paris  she  married  Deiphobus, 
his  brother,  and  then  betrayed  him  to  Menelaus.  She 
was  strangled  by  order  of  Polyxo,  king  of  Rhodes. 

He'liadea.  The  daughters  of  Sol,  and  the  sisters  of 
Phaeton,  at  whose  death  they  were  so  sad  that  they  stood 
mourning  till  they  became  metamorphosed  into  poplar 
trees,  and  their  team  were  turned  Into  amber. 

HePicon.  A  mountain  in  Bceotia  sacred  to  the  Muses, 
from  which  place  the  fountain  Hlppocrenc  flowed. 

Helico'nidcs.  A  name  of  the  Muses,  from  Mount 
Helicon. 

IlellopSolls.  In  Elysium ;  was  the  city  of  the  sun. 

Ue/lloe.  The  Grecian  sun-god,  who  went  home  every 
evening  in  a  golden  boat  which  had  wings. 

Ile'llotropc.  Clytie  was  turned  into  this  flower  by 
Apollo. 

Helle.  Drowned  In  the  sea.  into  which  she  fell  from 
of!  the  back  of  the  golden  ram,  on  which  she  and  Phryxus 
were  escaping  from  the  oppression  of  their  stepmother 
Ino.  The  episode  gave  the  name  of  the  Hellespont  to  the 
part  of  the  sea  where  Helle  was  drowned,  and  It  is  now 
called  the  Dardanelles. 

Hemph'ta.  The  Egyptian  god  Jupiter. 

Hephit-a'toa.  The  Greek  Vulcan. 

He'ro.  The  Greek  name  of  Juno. 

Her'culea.  The  son  of  Jupiter  and  Alcmena.  The 
goddess  Juno  hated  him  from  his  birth,  and  sent  two  ser- 
pents to  kill  him,  but  though  only  eight  months  old  he 
strangled  the  snakes.  As  he  became  older  he  was  set  by 
his  master  Eurystheus  what  were  thought  to  bo  twelve 
Impossible  tasks,  which  have  long  been  known  as  the 
"  Twelve  Labors  of  Hercules."  They  were :  — 

Pint,  To  slay  the  Ncmcan  Lion. 

Second,  To  destroy  the  Hydra  which  Infested  the 
marshes  of  Lenta. 

Third.  To  bring  to  Eurystheus  the  ArcadianJStag  with 
the  golden  homs  and  brazen  hoofs. 

Fourtk,  To  bring  to  bis  master  the  Boar  of  Eryman- 
thua. 

ruth.  To  cleanse  the  stable  of  King  Augeas,  in  which 
three  thousand  oxen  had  been  kept  for  thirty  years,  and 
which  had  never  been  cleaned  out. 

8ixth.  To  destroy  the  Stympbalides,  terrible  carnivo- 
rous birds. 

Seventh,  To  capture  the  Bull  that  was  desolating  Crete. 

Eighth,  To  capture  the  mares  of  Diomedes.  which 
breathed  fire  from  their  nostrils,  and  ate  human  flesh. 

Ninth.  To  procure  the  girdle  of  Hlppolyta,  queen  of 
the  Amazons. 

Tenth,  To  bring  to  Eurystheus  the  flesh-eating  oxen  of 
Geryon,  the  monster  king  of  Gades. 

Eleventh,  To  bring  away  some  of  the  golden  apples 
from  the  garden  of  the  Uesperides. 

Twelfth,  To  bring  up  from  Hades  the  three-headed  dog, 
Cerberus. 

All  these  tasks  he  successfully  accomplished,  and,  be- 
sides, he  assisted  the  god*  in  their  wars  with  the  giants. 

n  <-r 'in :■  .  Statues  of  Hermes  (Mercury),  which  were 
set  up  in  Athens  for  boundaries,  and  as  direction  marka 
for  travelers. 

Hrrmathe'nae.  Statues  of  Mercury  and  Minerva 
placed  together. 
Her'mes.  A  Greek  name  of  the  god  Mercury. 
Ilerml'one.  Daughter  of  Mara  and  Venus,  who  was 
turned  into  a  serpent,  and  allowed  to  live  in  the  Elysian 
fields.  There  was  another  Hcrmione.  daughter  of  Mene- 
laus ;  she  was  betrothed  to  Orestes,  but  was  carried 
away  by  Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  Achillea. 

1 1 1-  v.  i.  a  priestess  of  Venus,  with  whom  i  -  under  was 
f  o  enamored  that  he  swam  across  the  Hellespont  every 
night  to  visit  her.  but  at  last  was  drowned,  when  Hero 
threw  herself  into  the  sea  and  was  drowned  al»o. 

Hespor'ldea.  Three  daughters  of  Hesperus.  King  of 
Italy.  They  kept  in  their  garden  the  golden  apples  which 
aveJui  ' 


iirn'pvrni.  Brother  of  Atlas ;  was  changed  Into  the 

evening  star. 
Hea'tia.  The  Greek  name  of  Vesta. 
Hll'dnr.  The  Seandanavlan  Mara. 
HlppocanVpua.  The  name  of  Neptune's  favorite 

horse. 

Hippocre/nJdea.  A  name  of  the  Muses,  from  the 
fountain  of  Hippocrene  (the  horse  fountain),  which  was 
formed  by  a  kick  of  the  winged  horse  Pegasus. 

Hippoly'te.  Queen  of  the  Amazons,  daughter  of  Mars. 
Her  father  gave  her  a  famous  girdle,  which  Hercules 
was  required  to  procure  (see  Hercules).  She  was  con- 
quered by  Hercules,  and  given  by  him  in  marriage  to 
Theseus. 

Uippoly'tua.  Son  of  Theseus  and  Hlppolyte  ;  he 
was  killed  by  a  fall  from  a  chariot,  but  was  raised  to  life 
again  by  Diana,  or.  as  some  say,  by  ^aculapiua. 

Ulppo^na.  A  rural  divinity,  the  goddess  of  horses. 

Ho'rae.  The  daughters  of  Sol  and  Chronia. 

Horten'ala.  A  name  of  Venus,  because  she  looked 
after  plants  and  flowers  in  gardens. 

He/rna.  A  name  of  Sol,  the  Egyptian  day  god. 

HoatU'tna.  A  rural  divinity  ;  goddess  of  growing 
corn. 

Hymcln'thaa.  A  boy  greatly  loved  by  Apollo ,  but  he 
was  accidentally  slain  by  him  with  a  quoit.  Apollo 
caused  to  spring  from  his  blood  the  flower  Hyacinth. 

lly'ades.  Heven  daughters  of  Atlas  and  AXhra.  who 
form  a  constellation  which,  when  it  rises  with  the  sun, 
threatens  rain. 

J  i  y'dra.  A  famous  monster  serpent,  which  bad  many 
heads.  It  was  slain  by  Hercules. 

H  yge'lft.  The  goddess  of  health,  a  daughter  of  Xacu- 
lapiua  and  Eplone.  She  was  represented  as  a  young 
woman  feeding  a  serpent,  which  is  twined  round  her 
arm. 

HyTaa.  A  beautiful  boy  beloved  by  Hercules.  The 
nymphs  were  jealous  of  him,  and  spirited  him  away 
while  he  was  drawing  water  for  Hercules. 

Hjr'znen.  The  Grecian  god  of  marriage,  either  the 
son  of  Bacchus  and  Venus,  or.  as  aotne  aay,  of  Apollo 
and  one  of  the  Muses.  He  was  represented  as  a  hand- 
some youth,  holding  in  his  hand  a  burning  torch. 

Hype'rlon.  Son  of  CcpIus  and  Terra.  The  model  of 
manly  beauty,  synonymous  with  Apollo.  The  peraonlfl- 
ratlon  of  the  sun. 

Ilyperinnei'tr*.  One  of  the  fifty  daughters  of  Dan- 
aus.  who  were  collectively  called  the  Danaides.  She 
was  the  one  who  refused  to  kill  her  husband  on  the  wed- 
ding night. 


Ib'lees. 
Ic'srui. 


The  Arabian  Satan. 

Son  of  Diedalus.  who.  with  his  father,  made 
to  fly  from  Crete.  They 


with  which  to  fly  from  Crete.  1 
■shoulders  by  wax.  Icarus  Hew  too 
he  heat  melting  the  wax,  caused 
off,  and  he  fell  into  the  sea  and 


the  sun.  and  the 
winga  to  drop  off, 
drowned. 

Ichnoba/te.  One 
tracker. 

Ida/a.  A  name  of  Cybele, 
she  was  worshiped. 

Idw'an  Mother.  Cybele  was  sometimes  so  called. 

Ida'Iia.  A  name  of  Venus,  from  Mount  Idalus. 

Impera'tor.  A  name  of  Jupiter,  given  to  him  at  Pne- 
neste. 

I'nachaa.  One  of  the  earliest  of  the  demigods  or 


'^ubua. 


A  Roman  name  of  Pan. 


mare. 

Indlg'etea.  Deified  mortals,  gods  of 
They  were  peculiar  to  some  district. 

In'dra.  The  Hindoo  Jupiter;  his  wife 
who  presides  over  the  winds  and  thunder. 
I"  '<•"-•   A  name  of  Pan.  the  same  as  Incubus. 
I'no.  Second  wife  of  Athamas.  King  of  Thebes,  father 
of  Phryxus  and  Helle.   Ino  had  two  children,  who  could 
not  ascend  the  throne  while  Phryxus  and  Helle  were 
alive,   Ino  therefore  persecuted  them  to  such  a  degree 
that  they  determined  to  escape.  They  did  so  on  a  ram. 
whose  hide  became  tho  Golden  Fleece  (see  Phryxus  and 
Helle).  Ino  destroyed  herself,  and  was  changed  by  Nep- 
tune Into  a  sea -goddess. 
Ino/si.  Festivals  In  memory  of  Ino. 
Instrumental  Music.   See  Euterpe. 
I'o.  A  daughter  of  Inachus,  and  a  priestess  of  Juno  at 
Argus.  Jupiter  courted  her.  and  w  as  detected  by  Juno, 
when  the  god  turned  lo  Into  a  beautiful  heifer.  Juno 
demanded  the  beast  of  Jupiter,  and  set  the  hundred-eyed 
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atroy  Argus,  and  Io  wan  net  at  liberty,  and  restored  to 
human  shape.  Juno  continued  her  i"  t  -  >  utlons.  and  Io 
had  to  wander  from  place  to  place  till  -he  came  to 
Egypt,  where  she  heoame  wife  of  Kinir  Osiris,  and  won 
auch  good  <  '.unions  from  the  Egyptians  that  after  her 
death  she  was  worshiped  as  the  goddcsB  Isis. 

I <■  in ' <i *.  Hon  of  Iphicles ;  assisted  Hercules  in  con- 
quering the  Hydra,  by  burning  with  hot  irons  the  place 
where  the  heads  were  cut  off ;  and  for  his  assistance  he 
was  restored  to  youth  by  Hebe.  Lovers  used  to  go  to  his 
monument  at  Phocls  and  ratify  their  tows  of  fidelity. 

IoSthun.  Celtic  mythological  monsters,  or  giants. 

Iph'lclua.  Twin  brother  of  Hercules,  and  father  of 
Iolaus. 

Iphlgeni'a.  A  daughter  of  Agamemnon.  He  made  a 
vow  t<>  Diana,  which  involved  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia. 
but  Just  at  the  critical  moment  she  was  carried  to  heaven, 
ami  a  beautiful  gout  was  found  on  the  altar  In  her  place. 

I'rla.  Daughter  of  Thaumas  and  Klectra  ;  was  the  at- 
tendant of  Juno,  and  one  of  the  messengers  of  the  gods. 
Her  duty  was  to  cut  the  thread  which  detained  expiring 
souls.   She  is  the  personification  of  the  rainbow. 

r >. is.   Wife  of  Osiris. 

i  t vi.  Killed  by  his  mother  Prognc  when  six  years 
old.  and  given  to  his  father  Tereua  as  food.  The  gods 
were  so  enraged  at  this  that  they  turned  Itys  Into  a 
pheasant.  Progne  into  a  swallow,  andTereus  into  an  owl. 

1*1  'mi.  Bon  of  Phlegyas,  King  of  the  Lapithce.  For 
attempting  to  produce  thunder.  Jupiter  cast  him  into 
bell,  and  had  him  bound  to  a  wheel,  surrounded  with 
,  which  is  forever  turning  over  a  river  of  fire. 


place  for 


Jan'l.  A  place  in 
statues  of  Janus,  and  it 
and  creditors. 

Ja/nltor.  A  title  of  Janus,  from  the  gates  before  the 
doors  of  private  houses  being  called  Januae. 

J  ii'n  u s.  A  king  of  Italy  said  to  have  been  the  son  of 
Oelus.  others  say  of  Apollo :  he  aheltered  Saturn  when 
he  was  driven  from  heaven  by  Jupiter.  Janus  presided 
over  highways,  gates,  and  locks,  and  Is  usually  repre- 
sentee! with  two  faces. 

Jap/etua.  Hon  of  CVelus  and  Terra,  husband  of  Cly- 
mene.  He  was  looked  upon  by  the  Greeks  as  the  father 
of  mankind.  Bee  Iapetos. 

Js'ion.  Son  of  jEeon,  king  of  Iolcos ;  he  was  brought 
up  by  the  centaur  Chiron.  His  uncle  .Yah  sent  him  to 
fetch  the  Oolden  Fleece  from  Colchis  (see  Argonauts). 
He  went  in  the  ship  Argo  with  forty-nine  companions,  the 
flower  of  Greek  youth.  With  the  help  of  Juno  they  got 
safe  to  Colchis,  but  the  King  iEtcs  promised  to  restore 
the  Golden  Fleece  only  on  condition  that  the  Argonauts 
performed  certain  services.  Jason  was  to  tame  the  wild 
fiery  bulls,  and  to  make  them  plow  the  field  of  Mars  :  to 
sow  in  the  ground  the  teeth  of  a  serpent,  from  which 
would  spring  armed  men  who  would  fight  against  him 
who  plowed  the  Held  of  Mars;  to  kill  the  fiery  dragon 
which  guarded  the  tree  on  which  the  Golden  Fleece  was 
hung.  The  fate  of  Jason  and  the  rest  of  the  Argonauts 
seemed  certain  ;  but  Medea,  the  king's  daughter,  fell  in 
love  with  Jason,  and  with  the  help  of  charms  which  she 
gave  him  he  overcame  all  the  difficulties  which  the  king 
bad  put  in  hi*  way.  He  took  away  the  Golden  Fleece 
and  Medea  also.  The  king  sent  his  son  Absyrtus  to  over- 
take the  fugitives,  but  Medea  killed  him,  and  strewed  his 
limbs  in  his  father's  path,  so  that  he  might  be  delayed  in 
collecting  them,  and  this  enabled  Jason  and  Medea  to 
escape.  After  a  time  J  ason  cot  tired  of  Medea,  and  mar- 
ried Glauce.  which  cruelty  Medea  revenged  by  kilting  her 
children  before  their  father's  eyes.  Jason  was  acci- 
dentally killed  by  a  beam  of  the  ship  Argo  falling  on  him. 

Joeas'ta  (otherwise  Kpicasta).  Wife  of  Lalus,  King  of 
Thebes,  who  in  after  life  married  her  own  son,  CEdlpus. 
not  knownlng  who  he  was,  and,  on  discovering  the  fatal 
mistake,  hanged  herself. 

Jove.  A  very  general  name  of  Jupiter. 

Judges  In  Hell,  The.  Khadamauthua  for  Asiatics: 
.n.ims  for  Europeans  ;  Minos  was  the  presiding  Judge. 
See  TriptolemuB. 

Jngatln'ua.  One  of  the  nuptial  deities. 

Ju'no.  Daughter  of  Saturn  and  Ops,  alias  Cybele. 
She  was  married  to  Jupiter,  and  became  queen  of  all  the 
gods  and  goddesses,  and  mistress  of  heaven  and  earth. 
Juno  was  the  mother  of  Mars.  Vulcan,  Hebe,  and  Lucina. 
She  prompted  the  gods  to  conspire  against  Jupiter,  but 
the  attempt  was  frustrated,  and  Apollo  and  Neptune 
were  banished  from  heaven  by  Jupiter.  Juno  is  the  god- 
dess of  marriage,  and  the  protectress  of  married  women ; 
and  she  had  special  regard  for  virtuous  women. 

jupiter.    Son  of   Saturn  and   Cybele  for  OpsV 


born  on  Mount  Ida.  in  Crete,  and  nourished  by  the  goat 
Amalthica.  When  quite  young  Jupiter  rescued  his  father 
from  the  Titans;  and  afterwards,  with  the  balp  of  Her- 
cules, defeated  the  giants,  the  sons  of  earth,  when  they 
made  war  against  heaven.  Jupiter  was  worshiped  with 
great  solemnity  under  various  names  by  most  of  the 
heathen  nations.  The  Africans  called  him  Ammon :  the 
Babylonians.  Belus :  and  the  Egyptians.  Osiris  (see  Jove). 
He  was  represented  as  a  majestic  pe 
a  throne,  holding  in  his  hands  a  scepter 
bolt ;  at  his  feet  stood  a  spread  eagle. 

KaU.  A  Hindoo  goddess,  after  whom  Calcutta  is 
named. 

Ka'loc.  One  of  the  chief  of  the  Mexican  gods. 

K hiii  it.  The  Hindoo  god  of  love. 

Keb'la.  The  point  of  the  compass  to  which  worship- 
ers look  during  their  Invocations.  Thus  the  Sol  or  8un 
worshipers  turn  to  the  east,  where  the  sun  rises,  and  the 
Mnhummedans  turn  towards  Mecca. 

Ke/derU.  In  Mohammedan  mythology.  Is  a  god  cor- 
responding to  the  English  St.  George,  and  Is  still  invoked 
by  the  Turks  when  they  go  to  war. 

Kl'un.  The  Egyptian  Venus. 

Kneph.  An  Egyptian  god.  having  a  ram's  head  and 
a  man's  body. 

Krlsh'na.  An  Indian  god,  the  revenger  of  wrongs; 
also  called  the  Indian  Apollo. 

Kro'do.  The  Saxon  Saturn. 

Ku'ms'ra,  The  war  god  of  the  Hindoos. 

Ku'vera.  The  Hindoo  god  of  riches. 

La/be.  The  Arabian  Circe,  who  bad  unlimited  power 
of  metamorphosis. 

i.nrh  'esis.  One  ol  the  three  Fates  or  Pares*.  8he  spun 
the  thread  of  life. 

Lactura.  One  of  the  goddesses  of  growing  corn. 

IVdos.  The  dragon  which  guarded  the  apples  In  the 
garden  of  the  Hesperidcs.  Also  toe  name  of  one  of 
Action's  hounds.  Also  the  river  to  which  Syrinx  fled 
when  pursued  by  Fan,  where  she  was  changed  into  a 
reed,  and  where  Pan  made  his  first  pipe. 

Lm'lapa.  One  of  Diana's  hunting  dogs,  which,  while 
pursuing  a  wild  boar,  was  petrified.  Also  the  name  of 
one  of  Actieon's  hounds. 

Laksh'ml.  Hindoo  goddess  of  wealth  and  pleasure. 
One  of  the  wives  of  Vishnu. 

i.am'in.  An  evil  deity  amongst  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  the  great  dread  of  their  children,  whom  ahe 
had  the  credit  of  constantly  enticing  away  and  destroy- 
ing. 

Lani'pos.  One  of  Aurora's  chariot  horses,  the  other 
being  Phaeton. 

Lav»<  i> -on.  One  of  the  priests  of  Apollo,  who  was, 
with  his  two  sons,  crushed  to  death  by  serpents,  because 
he  opposed  the  admission  of  the  wooden  horse  to  Troy. 

Laom'edon.  Son  of  Ilus,  a  Trojan  king.  He  was 
famous  for  having,  with  the  assistance  of  Apollo  and 
Neptune,  built  the  walls  of  Troy. 

Lap'U.  The  oath  stone.  The  Romans  used  to  swear 
by  Jupiter  Lapis. 

I.ap'lthus.  8on  of  Apollo.  His  numerous  children 
were  called  Lapitha*.  and  they  are  notorious  for  their 
fight  with  the  centaurs  at  the  nuptial  feast  of  Peritbua 
and  Hippodamfa. 

La' res  and  1'ena'tes.  Sons  of  Mercury  and  Lara, 
or,  as  other  mytbologists  say.  of  Jupiter  and  Lamida. 
They  belonged  to  the  lower  order  of  Roman  gods,  and 
presided  over  homes  and  families. 

Lato'na.  Daughter  of  C<eus  and  Pfwrbus.  mother  of 
Apollo  and  Diana.  Being  admired  so  much  by  Jupiter. 
Juno  was  Jealous,  and  Latona  was  the  object  of  the 
goddess's  constant  persecution. 

i  imr'ns.  The  goddess  of  thieves. 

IVda.  The  mother  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  their  father 
being  Jupiter,  in  the  shape  of  a  swan.  After  her  death 
she  received  the  name  of  Nemesis. 

Lem'ures.  The  specters  of  departed  souls, 
in  his  "  (Me  to  the  Nativity,"  says  — 

"  Lcmures  moan  with  midnight  plaint." 
They  are  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  Mane 
dead. 

Lerna.  The  lake  near  Argos  where  Hercules  con- 
quered the  Hydra. 

10'th©.  One  of  the  rivers  of  the  infernal  regions,  of 
which  the  souls  of  the  departed  are  obliged  to  drink  to 
produce  oblivion  or  forgetfulness  of  everything  they  did 
or  knew  while  alive  on  the  earth. 

Leucoth'ea.  The 
formed  into  a  aea  i 


of  the 


of  Ino  after  she  was 
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The  deity  who   presided  oyer  newborn 
infant*. 

Uak'ur*.   Mount  Parnaaaua. 

Llb'lssa.  Queen  of  fay s  and  fairiea. 

Llbltl'na.  The  chief  of  the  funeral 

LJge'a.  a  Greek  alren  or  aea  nymph. 

U/Uth.  A  Jewiah  myth,  who  1*  a  great  enemy  to 
newborn  children.  She  waa  aaid  to  have  been  Adam 'a 
first  wife,  but,  refusing  to  submit  to  him,  wi 
Paradise  and  made  a  specter. 

Una.  The  goddess  of  the  art  of 

Lln'dor.  A  lover  in  the  ahape  of  a  shepherd,  like 
Corydon ;  a  lovesick  a  wain. 

Lo  fen.  The  Scandinavian  god  who  guards  friendship. 

Lorn*.  The  Scandinavian  goddess  who  reconcilea 
lovers. 

Loke.  The  Scandinavian  Satan,  the  god  of  strife,  the 
spirit  of  evil. 

Lo'tls.  A  daughter  of  Neptune,  who  fled  from  Prla- 
pua,  and  only  escaped  from  him  by  being  transformed 
into  a  lotus  plant. 

Lu'cimi.  The  impersonation  of  folly,  changed  Into 
an  ass. 

Ln'ctfer.  The  morning  star. 

Luci'na.  The  goddess  who  presides  at  the  birth  of 
children.   8he  was  a  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Juno. 

Lod.  In  ancient  British  mythology  the  king  of  the 
Britons. 

La'na.  The  name  of  Diana  aa  a  celestial  divinity. 
See  Plana  and  Hecate. 

La'percua,  or  Paa.  The  Roman  god  of  fertility  ;  his 
festival  day  waa  15th  February,  and  the  festivals  were 
called  Lunercalla. 

Lycaon'lan  Food.  Execrable  viands,  such  aa  were 
supplied  to  Jupiter  by  Lycaon.  To  test  the  divine  knowl- 
edge of  the  god  he  served  up  human  flesh,  which  Jove 
discovered,  and  punished  Lycaon  by  turning  him  Into  a 
wolf. 

Lyclan  Clowns.  Turned  into  frogs  by  Latona  or 
Ceres. 

Lymnl'sde*.   Nymphs  who  resided  in  marshes. 

Lyn'ceua.  One  of  the  Argonauts.  The  personification 
of  sharp-aightedncss. 

Lyre.  This  musical  instrument  is  constantly  associ- 
ated with  the  doings  of  the  ancleut  deltlea.  Amphion 
built  the  walls  of  Thebes  by  the  music  of  his  lyre. 

Mwn'adea.    Priestesses  of  Bacchus. 

Mi'hi'ioor.  The  Hindoo  god  of  evil. 

M»'ia.  The  mother  of  the  Orecia 

Mim'inon.  The  money  god. 

Ma'ne*.  The  aoula  of  the  departed.  The  god  of 
funerals  and  tombs. 

Marl'na.  A  name  of  Venus,  meaning  sea-foam,  from 
her  having  been  formed  from  the  froth  of  the  aea. 

Mara.  The  god  of  war,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno. 
Venus  was  his  favorite  goddess,  and  amongst  their  chil- 
dren were  Cupid,  Anteros,  and  Harmonla.  In  the  Tro- 
jan war  Mara  took  the  part  of  the  Trojans,  but  was 
defeated  by  Diomede. 

Mar'sya*.  The  name  of  the  piper  who  challenged 
Apollo  to  a  musical  contest,  and.  being  defeated,  was 
flayed  to  death  by  the  god.  He  was  the  supposed  Inven- 
tor of  the  flute. 

Ma/rut.  The  Hindoo  god  of  tempestuous  winds. 

Matu'ra.  One  of  the  rural  deities  who  protected  the 
growing  corn  at  time  of  ripening. 

Mai'lmaa.  One  of  the  appcliationa  of  Jupiter,  being 
the  greatest  nf  the  gods. 

Mode/a.  Wife  of  Jason,  chief  of  the  Argonauts. 

Medu'sa.  one  of  the  tiorgons.  Minerva  changed 
her  beautiful  hair  Into  serpents.  She  was  conquered  by 
Perseus,  who  cut  off  her  head,  and  placed  it  on  Minerva's 
shield.  Every  one  who  looked  at  the  head  waa  turned 
Into  stone. 

M«jtn/ra.  One  of  the  three  Furies. 

MeUe/ns.  One  of  the  rural  divinities,  the  goddess  of 
oees. 

Melpom'ene.  One  of  the  Muses,  the  goddess  ol 

^Men'dea.  An  Egyptian  god  like  Pan.  He  waa  wor- 
shiped In  the  form  of  a  goat. 

Mencla'un.  A  Spartan  king.  The  elopement  of  his 
wife  Helen  with  Paris  was  the  origin  of  the  siege  of  Troy. 

MVna.  The  Hindoo  g«»d  of  law. 

Mer'cury.  The  son  of  Jupiter  and  Mala  :  was  the 
messenger  of  the  goda,  and  the  conductor  of  the  souls  of 
the  dead  to  Hades.  He  waa  the  supposed  Inventor  of 
weights  and  measures,  and  presided  over  orators  ami 


Mi-'ru.  The  abode  of  the  Hindoo  god  Vishnu.  It 
la  at  the  top  of  a  mountain  eighty  thouaand  leagues 
high.  The  Olympua  of  the  Indians. 

Ml'dns.  A  king  of  Phrygia.  who  tagged  of  Bacchus 
the  special  gift  that  everything  thut  ho  touched  might  be 
turned  Into  gold.  The  request  was  granted,  and  aa  aoon 
as  be  touched  hla  food  it  also  waa  turned  to  gold,  and 
for  fear  of  being  starved  he  was  compelled  to  ask  the 
god  to  withdraw  the  power  he  had  bestowed  upon  him. 
Ho  waa  told  to  batho  In  the  river  Pactolus.  He  did  so, 
and  the  sands  which  he  stood  )n  were  golden  forever 
after.  It  was  this  same  king  who,  being  appointed  to  be 
Judge  In  amusienl  contest  between  Apollo  and  Pan.  gave 
the  Satyr  the  palm  ;  whereupon  Apollo,  to  show  his  con- 
tempt, bestowed  on  him  a  pair  of  asses'  ears.  This  gave 
rise  to  the  term  "  Midas-eared,"  aa  a  synonym  for  111- 
judircd,  or  Indiscriminate. 

HI'lo.  A  celebrated  Croton  athlete,  who  Is  said  to 
have  felled  an  ox  with  his  fist,  and  to  have  eaten  the 
beast  in  one  day. 

M I  uiaiio'urs.  The  "  wild  women  "  who  accompanied 
Bacchus,  ao  called  because  they  mimicked  his  actions. 

Ml'mlr.  In  Scandinavian  mythology  the  god  of 
wisdom. 

Mluer'va.  The  goddess  of  wisdom,  war.  and  the 
liberal  arts  ;  Is  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  head  of 
Jupiter  fully  armed  for  battle.  She  was  a  great  bene- 
factress of  mankind,  ami  patroness  of  the  fine  arts.  She 
was  the  tutelar  deity  of  the  city  of  Athens. 

MI'noa.  The  principal  of  the  three  Judges  of  hell, 
before  whom  the  spirits  of  the  departed  appeared  and 
heard  their  doom. 

Min'otanr.  The  monster,  half  man,  half  bull,  which 
Theseus  slew. 

Mltb'ra.  A  Persian  divinity,  the  ruler  of  the  uni- 
verse, corresponding  with  the  Roman  Sol. 

Mnemos'yne.  Mother  of  the  Muses  and  goddess  of 
memory.  Jupiter  courted  the  goddess  In  the  guise  of  a 
shepherd. 

Moak'lbat.  The  recording  angel  of  the  Moham- 
medans. 

Mo'iocii.  A  god  of  the  Phoenicians  to  whom  human 
victims,  principally  children,  were  sacrificed.  Moloch  is 
figurative  of  the  influence  which  impels  us  to  sacrifice 
that  which  we  ought  to  cherish  moat  dearly. 

Mo/mua.  The  god  of  sarcasm.  The  god  who  blamed 
Jove  for  not  having  made  a  window  in  man's  breast,  so 
that  his  thoughts  could  be  seen.  His  bitter  ,~ 
slotted  his  being  driven  from  heaven  in  disgrace. 

Maae'ta.  A  name  given  to  Juno  by  thot 
considered  her  the  goddess  of  money. 

Moon.  The  moon  was.  by  the  anclenU.  called  Httate 
before  and  after  setting ;  Attartt  when  In  crescent  form ; 
Itiann  when  In  full. 

Mor'pheus.  The  god  of  sleep  and  dreams,  the  min- 
ister of  Somnus. 

Mors.  Death,  a  daughter  of  Nox. 

M  mi  'in.  The  -Scandinavian  god  of  memory,  repre- 
sented by  the  raven  that  was  perched  on  Odin's  shoulder. 

Moaca'rlu*.  A  name  given  to  Jupiter  because  he 
kept  off  the  flies  from  the  sacrifices. 

Mo/see,  The.  Nine  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Mne- 
mosyne. They  presided  over  the  arts  and  sciences,  music 
and  poetry.  Their  namea  were.  Calliope.  Clio.  Erato. 
Thalia.  Melpomene,  Terpsichore.  Euterpe.  Polyhymnia, 
and  Crania.  They  principally  resided  In  Mount  Parnas- 
sus, at  Helicon. 

My'thrae.  The  Egyptian  name  of  Apollo. 

Kai'nd*.  The.  Beautiful  nymphs  of  human  form  who 
presided  over  springs,  fountains,  and  wells.  They  resided 
in  the  meadows  by  the  sides  of  rivers.  Virgil  mentions 
.Egle  as  being  the  fairest  of  them. 

Nan'dl.  The  Hindoo  goddess  of  Joy. 

Nar'ae.  The  name  of  the  infernal  regions  amongst 
the  Hindoos. 

Jfa'ra'jran.  The  mover  of  the  waters.  The  Hindoo 

NarcU'wua.  Son  of  Cephisus  and  the  Naiad  Liriope ; 
a  beautiful  youth,  who  was  so  pleased  with  the  reflection 
of  himself  which  he  saw  in  the  placid  water  of  a  fountain 
that  he  could  not  help  loving  It.  imagining  that  it  must  be 
some  beautiful  nymph.  His  fruitless  endeavors  to  possess 
himself  of  the  supposed  nymph  drove  him  to  despair, 
and  he  killed  himself.  There  sprang  from  hla  blood  a 
flower,  which  waa  named  after  him,  Narciasua. 

Nae'trond.  The  Scandinavian  place  of  eternal  pun- 
ishment, corresponding  with  Hades. 
Na/tlo.  A  Roman  goudewt  who  took  care  of  young 
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Nem'eeta.  The  goddess  of  vengeance  or  Justice,  one 
of  the  Infernal  deities.  Her  mother  waa  Nox.  She 
was  supposed  to  be  constantly  traveling  about  the  earth 
in  search  of  wickedness,  which  she  punished  with  the 
greatest  severity. 

Nepha/11*.  Grecian  festivals  in  honor  of  Mnemosyne, 
the  mother  of  the  Muses. 

Nep'tone.  uod  of  the  sea,  a  son  of  Saturn  and 
Cybele,  and  brother  of  Jupiter  and  Pluto.  He  quarreled 
with  Jupiter  because  he  did  not  consider  that  the  domin- 
ion of  the  aea  was  equal  to  JUpiU-r's  empire  of  heaven 
and  earth ;  and  he  was  banished  from  the  celestial  re- 
gions, after  having  conspired  with  Pluto  to  dethrone 
Jupiter. 

Nere'idea,  The.  Aquatic  nymphs.  They  were  daugh- 
ters of  Ncreus  and  Doris,  and  fifty  in  number.  They  are 
generally  represented  as  beautiful  girls  riding  on  dol- 
phins, and  carrying  tridents  In  the  right  hand. 

NerVos.  A  sea  deity,  husband  of  Doris.  He  had  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  and  foretold  fates ;  but  he  had  also  the 
power  of  assuming  various  shape*,  which  enabled  him 
to  escape  from  the  importunities  of  those  who  were  anx- 
ious to  consult  him. 

Nes'sus.  The  name  of  the  Centaur  which  was  de- 
stroyed by  Hercules  for  insulting  Dcjanira. 

Nee'tor.  A  grandson  of  Neptune,  his  father  being 
Neleus,  and  his  mother  Chloris.  Homer  makes  him  one 
of  the  greatest  of  the  Greek  heroes.  He  was  present  at 
the  famous  battle  between  the  La  pith*  and  the  Centaurs, 
and  took  a  leading  part  In  the  Trojan  war. 

Nld'hogg.  in  Scandinavian  mythology  the  dragon 
who  dwells  in  Nnstrond. 

Nlflheim.  The  Scandinavian  hell.  It  was  supposed 
to  consist  of  nine  vast  regions  of  ice  beneath  the  North 
Pole,  where  darkness  reigns  eternally.   See  Nastrond. 

Nl'obr.  A  daughter  of  Tantalus,  and  the  personifi- 
cation of  grief.  By  her  husband  Araphion  she  had  seven 
sons  and  seven  daughters.  By  the  orders  of  Latona  the 
father  and  sons  were  killed  by  Apollo,  and  the  daughters 
(except  Chloris)  by  Diana.  Nlobe,  being  overwhelmed 
with  grief,  escaped  further  trouble  by  being  turned  into 
a  marble  statue. 

No/mlim.  a  lawgiver:  one  of  the  names  of  Apollo. 
This  title  was  also  given  to  Mercury  for  the  part  he  took 
in  inventing  beneficent  laws. 

Morns.  Three  Scandinavian  goddesses,  who  wove 
the  woof  of  human  destiny. 

Nox.  The  daughter  of  Chaos,  and  sister  of  Erebus 
and  More.  She  personified  night,  and  was  the  mother  of 
Nemesis  and  the  Fates. 

Nun'dlna.  The  goddess  who  took  charge  of  children 
when  they  were  nine  days  old  —  the  day  on  which  the 
Romans  named  tliclr  children. 

Nuptla/lls.  A  title  of  Juno.  Wheu  the  goddess  was 
Invoked  under  this  name,  the  gall  of  the  victim  was  taken 
out  and  thrown  behind  the  altar,  signifying  that  there 
should  be  no  gall  (bitterness)  or  anger  between  married 
people. 

Nu'rlel.  In  Hebrew  mythology  the  god  of  hailstorms. 

Nycte/Hua.  A  name  given  to  Bacchus,  because  his 
festivals  were  celebrated  by  torchlight. 

Nymphs.  This  was  a  general  name  for  a  class  of 
Inferior  female  deities  who  were  attendants  of  the  gods. 
Some  of  them  presided  over  springs,  fountains,  wells, 
woods,  and  the  sea. 

n  j  '»■>■■  The  names  of  the  nymphs  by  whom  Bacchus 
was  nursed. 

Ny'sivus.  A  name  of  Bacchus,  because  he  was  wor- 
shiiied  at  Nysa. 

Ny'sus.  A  king  of  Megara  who  was  invisible  by  virtue 
of  a  particular  lock  of  hair.  This  lock  his  daughter 
Scy  11a  cut  off,  and  so  betrayed  her  father  to  his  enemies. 
She  was  changed  Into  a  lark,  and  the  king  into  a  hawk, 
and  he  still  pursues  his  daughter,  intending  to  punish  her 
for  her  treachery. 

Oan'pw,  An  eastern  god,  represented  as  a  monster, 
half  man,  half  fish.  He  was  said  to  have  taught  men  the 
use  of  letters  in  the  daytime,  and  at  night  to  have  retired 
to  the  depth  of  the  ocean. 
Obam'hou.  A  devil  of  African  mythology. 
Oot-an'lde*.  Sea  nymphs,  daughters  of  Oceanus  and 
Tethys.  Their  numbers  are  variously  estimated  by  dif- 
ferent poets :  some  saying  there  were  as  many  as  three 
thousand,  while  others  say  there  were  as  few  as  sixteen. 
The  principal  of  them  arc  mentioned  under  their  respec- 
tive names,  as  Amphitrite.  Doris.  Metis,  etc. 

Oee'snus.  Son  of  OpIus  and  Terra,  and  husband  of 
Tethys.    Several  mythological  rivers  were  called  his 

etc.  and  his  daughters  were 


Ocrid'lon.  A  king  of  Rhodes,  who  waa 
his  death. 

Ocy'pet*.  On*  of  the  Harpies,  who  infected  every- 
thing she  touched.  The  word  means  swift  of  flight. 

Ocy'roe.  A  daughter  of  Chiron,  who  had  the  gift  of 
prophecy.   She  was  metamorphosed  Into  a  mare. 

o'din.  In  Scandinavian  mythology  the  god  of  the 
universe,  and  reputed  father  of  all  the  Scandinavian 
kings.  His  wife's  name  waa  Friga,  and  his  two  sons  were 
Thnr  and  Balder. 

(Kd'lpus.  A  son  of  Lalus,  King  of  Thebes,  best  known 
as  the  solver  of  the  famous  enigma  propounded  by  the 
Sphinx. 

(Kno'ne.  Wife  of  Paris,  a  nymph  of  Mount  Ida,  who 
had  the  gift  of  prophecy. 

Ogyg'ia.  An  Island,  the  abode  of  Calypso,  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  It  was  so  beautiful  in  sylvan  scenery 
that  even  Mercury  (who  dwelt  on  Olympus.)  was  charmed 
with  the  spot. 

Ole/nus.  A  daughter  of  Vulcan,  wife  of  Letluea.  a 
woman  who  thought  herself  more  beautiful  than  the 
goddesses,  and  as  a  punishment  she  and  her  husband 
were  turned  into  stone  statues. 

Oly  m'piue.  A  name  of  Jupiter,  from  Olympia.  when? 
the  god  had  a  splendid  temple,  which  was  considered  to 
be  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world. 

Olyin'pus.  The  magnificent  mountain  on  the  coast 
of  Thessaly,  six  thousand  feet  high,  where  the  gods  were 
supposed  to  reside.  There  were  several  other  smaller 
mountains  of  the  same  name. 

Oly'ra*.  A  river  near  ThcrmopyUe.  which.  It  is  said, 
attempted  to  extinguish  the  funeral  pile  on  which  Hercu- 
les was  consumed. 

Omophs'gls.  A  Bacchanalian  festival  at  which  some 
uncooked  meats  were  served. 

Om'phsUe.  The  Queen  of  Lydla.  to  whom 
was  sold  as  a  bondsman  for  three  years  for  the  i 
of  Iphitus.  Hercules  fell  In  love  with  her,  and  led  an 
effeminate  life  in  her  society,  wearing  female  apparel. 
While  Omphate  wore  the  lion's  skin. 

Ons/rns.  A  priest  of  Bacchus,  said  to  have  married 
Ariadne  after  she  had  been  abandoned  by  Theseus. 

Onu'va.  The  Venus  of  the  ancient  Oauls. 

Opa/liaw  Roman  festivals  in  honor  of  Ops,  held  on 
14th  of  the  calends  of  January. 

Opa.  Mother  of  the  gods,  a  daugher  of  Cu>lus  and 
Terra.  She  was  known  by  the  several  names  of  Bona 
Dea.  Rhea.  Cybele,  Magna  Mater,  Proserpine,  Tcllus,  and 
Thya ;  and  occasionally  she  is  spoken  of  as  Juno  and 
Minerva.  She  personified  labor,  and  is  represented  as  a 
comely  matron,  distributing  gifts  with  her  right  hand, 
and  holding  in  her  left  hand  a  loaf  of  bread.  Her  festi- 
val was  the  Hth  day  of  the  January  calends. 

Oritt'a.  Certain  sacrifices  offered  to  the  goddesses  of 
the  seasons  to  invoke  fair  weather  for  the  ripening  of 
the  fruits  of  the  earth. 

Orbo'na.  The  goddess  of  orphans. 

i »  '  r<-ad».  Mountain  nymphs,  attendants  on  Diana. 

Orgies.  Drunkeu  revels.  The  riotous  feasts  of  Bac- 
chus were  so  designated. 

Orl'on.  A  famous  handsome  giant,  who  was  blinded 
by  (Enopion  for  a  grievous  wrong  done  to  Merope.  and 
he  was  expelled  from  Chios.  The  sound  of  the  Cyclopes' 
hammers  led  him  to  the  abode  of  Vulcan,  who  gave  him 
a  guide.  He  then  consulted  an  oracle,  and  had  his  sight 
restored,  as  Longfellow  says,  by  fixing 

"  His  blank  eyes  upon  the  sun." 
He  was  afterwards  slain  by  Diana  and  placed  amongst 
the  stars,  where  his  constellation  is  one  of  the  most 
splendid. 

Orlthy'Ia.  A  daughter  of  Erechtheus.  whose  lover( 
Boreas,  carried  her  off  while  she  was  wandering  by  the 
river  Ilissus.  Her  children  were  Zcles  and  Calais,  two 
winged  warriors  who  accompanied  the  Argonauts. 

Or'muid.  In  Persian  mythology  the  creator  of  all 
things. 

Crm.  The  Egyptian  Apollo. 

Or'pheus.  Son  of  Apollo  and  the  muse  Calliope.  He 
was  married  to  Eurydicc ;  but  she  was  stung  by  a  ser- 
pent, and  died.  Orpheus  went  down  to  Hades  to  claim 
her.  and  played  so  sweetly  with  his  lute  that  Pluto  allowed 
Kurydice  to  return  to  the  earth  with  Orpheus,  but  on  con- 
dition that  he  did  not  look  behind  him  until  he  had  reached 
the  terrestrial  regions.  Orpheus,  however,  in  his  anxiety 
to  see  if  she  were  following  him,  looked  round,  and  Eury- 
dice  disappeared  from  his  sight,  instantly  and  forever. 

Osl'ria.  The  Egypt  inn  god  of  the  sun ;  he  waa  wor- 
shiped under  the  form  of  an  ox. 
< »- '«».   One  of  the  mountains  which  toe  giants 
to  enable  them  to  ascend  to  I 


on  the  top  of  Olympus  I 
aL-d  attack  the  gods. 
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Par ti/iui,  The  rlTer  la  Lydia  where  Midas  washed 
himself  by  ordar  of  Bacchus,  and  the  sands  were  turned 
to  gold. 

Pu/mn.  A  name  given  to  Apollo,  from  pman.  the 
hymn  which  was  song  In  his  honor  after  he  had  killed  the 
serpent  Python. 

Paine/ uion,  or  Mclicerta,  a  sea  god,  son  of  Athamas 
and  Ino. 

Fa/lea.  The  goddeas  of  shepherds  and  protectress  of 
flocks :  her  festivals  were  called  Palilia. 

I'alla/dlum.  A  famous  statue  of  the  goddeas  Pallas 
(Minerva).  She  is  sitting  with  a  spear  in  her  right  hand, 
and  in  her  left  a  distaff  and  spindle.  Various  accounts 
are  given  of  (be  origin  of  it.  Borne  writers  say  it  fell 
from  the  skies.  It  was  supposed  that  the  preservation  of 
the  statue  would  be  the  preservation  of  Troy  ;  and  during 
the  Trojan  War  the  Greeks  were  greatly  encouraged 
when  they  became  the  possessors  of  It. 

Pal'lM,  or  Minerva.  The  name  was  given  to  Minerva 
when  she  destroyed  a  famous  giant  named  Pallas. 

Pan.  The  Arcadian  god  of  shepherds,  huntsmen,  and 
country  folk,  and  chief  of  the  Inferior  deities ;  usually 
considered  to  have  been  the  son  of  Mercury  and  Penelope. 

Panda/r*.  According  to  Hesiod,  the  first  mortal 
female.  Vulcan  made  her  of  clay,  and  gave  her  life. 
Venus  gave  her  beauty;  and  the  art  of  captivating  was 
bestowed  upon  ber  by  the  Graces.  She  waa  taught 
singing  by  Apollo,  and  Mercury  taught  ber  oratory. 
Jupiter  gave  ber  a  box.  the  famous  "Pandora's  Box," 
which  she  was  told  to  give  to  ber  husband.  Eplmctheus. 
brother  of  Prometheus.  Aa  soon  aa  he  opened  It  there 
Issued  from  It  numberless  diseases  and  evils  which  were 
soon  spread  all  over  the  world,  and  from  that  moment 
they  have  afflicted  the  human  race.  It  is  said  that  Hope 
alone  remained  in  the  box. 

PanthVon.  The  temple  of  all  the  gods,  built  by 
Agrippa  at  Rome,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus. 

Pap/ rem  is.  The  Egyptian  Mara. 

Partae,  The.  Go* Messes  who  presided  over  the  destiny 
of  human  beings.  They  were  also  called  the  Fates,  and 
were  three  in  number,  Atropos,  Olotho,  and  Lachesis. 
.  Paris.  Son  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  and  his  mother 
was  Hecuba.  It  had  been  predicted  that  he  would  be 
the  cause  of  tbe  destruction  of  Troy,  and  his  father 
therefore  ordered  him  to  be  strangled  as  soon  as  he  was 
born ;  but  the  slave  who  had  been  intrusted  with  this 
mission  took  the  child  to  Mount  Ida.  and  left  It  there. 
Some  shepherds,  however,  found  tbe  Infant  and  took 
care  of  him.  He  lived  among  them  till  he  had  grown  to 
man's  estate,  and  he  then  married  CEnone,  a  nymph  of 
Ida.  At  tbe  famous  nuptial  feast  of  Peleua  and  Thetis. 
Discordia,  who  bad  not  been  Invited,  attended  secretly ; 
and  when  all  were  assembled,  she  threw  amongst  the 
goddesses  a  golden  apple,  on  which  was  inscribed,  "  Let 
the  fairest  take  it."  This  occasioned  a  great  contention, 
for  each  thought  herself  the  fairest.  Ultimately,  the 
contestants  were  reduced  to  three,  Juuo,  Pallas  (Mi- 
nerva), and  Venus ;  but  Jove  himself  could  not  make 
these  three  agree,  and  it  was  decided  that  Paris  should 
be  tbe  umpire.  He  was  sent  for,  and  each  of  tbe  god- 
desses courted  his  favor  by  offering  all  sorts  of  bribes. 
Juno  offered  him  power.  Pallas  wisdom,  and  Venus  prom- 
ised him  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  world.  Paris 
gave  the  golden  apple  to  Venus.  Soon  after  this  episode 
Priam  owned  Paris  as  his  son,  and  sent  him  to  Greece  to 
fetch  Helen,  wbo  waa  renowned  as  being  tbe  most  beau- 
tiful woman  in  the  world.  8be  was  the  wife  of  Menelaus, 
king  of  Sparta;  but  during  his  absence  Paris  carried 
Helen  away  to  Troy,  and  this  gave  rise  to  the  celebrated 
war  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Trojans,  which  ended  in 
the  destruction  of  Troy.  Paris  was  among  the  G76.0OO 
Trojans  who  fell  during  or  after  the  siege. 

Parnas'sidea.  A  name  common  to  the  Muses,  from 
Mount  Parnassus. 

Parnaa'sas.  The  mountain  of  the  Muses  in  Phocls. 
and  sacred  to  Apollo  and  Bacchus.  Anyone  who  slept 
on  this  moutaln  became  a  poet.  It  was  named  after  one 
of  the  sons  of  Bacchus. 

Parthenon.  Tbe  temple  of  Minerva  (or  Palls*),  at 
Athens.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Persians,  and  rebuilt  by 
Pericles. 

Par'thenos.  A  name  of  Juno,  and  also  of  Minerva. 
Paelph'se,  The  reputed  mother  of  the  Minotaur  killed 
by  Theseus.   She  was  said  to  be  the  daughter  of  8ol  and 
Perseis.  and  ber  husband  was  Minos,  king  of  Crete. 

Paalth/aa.  Sometimes  there  are  four  Graces  spoken 
of;  when  this  Is  so.  the  name  of  the  fourth  is  Pasithea. 
Pa/van.   Hindoo  god  of  the  winds 
Pas/ataa.  Tbe  famous  winged  horse  which  was  said 


was  cut  off  by  Perseus.  His  abode  was  on  Mount  Hell- 
con,  where,  by  striking  the  ground  with  his  hoof,  be 
caused  water  to  spring  forth,  which  formed  the  fountain 
afterwards  called  Hippocrene.  • 

Pe/leos.  a  king  of  Tbeaaaly ,  who  m  arried  Thetis,  one 
of  the  Nereids. 

Pe/Uaa.  A  son  of  Neptune  and  Tyro.  He  usurped 
the  throne  of  Ore  the  us,  which  Jason  was  persuaded  to 
relinquish  to  take  the  command  of  the  Argonautlc  ex- 
pedition. On  the  return  of  Jason,  Medea,  the  sorceress, 
undertook  to  restore  Pellas  to  youth,  but  required  that 
the  body  should  first  be  cut  up  and  put  In  a  caldron  of 
boiling  water.  When  this  bad  been  done,  Medea  refused 
to  fulfill  her  promise. 

Pe/lias.  Tbe  name  of  the  spear  of  Achilles,  which 
was  so  largo  that  none  could  wield  It  but  tbe  bero 
himself. 

Fe/Uoa.  A  well-wooded  mountain,  famous  for  the 
wars  between  the  giants  and  the  gods,  and  as  the  abode 
of  the  Centaurs,  who  were  expelled  by  the  Lapithae. 

Pr'lnps.  Son  of  Tantalus,  king  of  Pbrygia.  His  father 
killed  him ,  and  served  him  up  to  be  eaten  at  a  feast  given 
to  the  gods,  who,  when  they  found  out  what  the  father  of 
Pelops  had  done,  restored  the  son  to  life,  and  he  after- 
wards became  the  husband  of  Hippodamia. 

Pens'  t <•*.  Roman  domestic  gods. 

Perseph'oue.  The  Greek  name  of  Proserpine. 

lvr'seus.  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Danas,  the  daughter 
of  Acrisius.  His  first  famous  exploit  was  against  tbe 
Gorgon.  Medusa.  He  was  assisted  in  this  enterprise  by 
Pluto,  who  lent  him  a  helmet  which  would  make  him 
invisible.  Pallas  lent  blm  ber  shield,  snd  Mercury  sup- 
plied him  with  wings.  He  made  a  speedy  conquest  of 
the  Gorgons,  and  cut  off  Medusa's  bead,  with  which  he 
flew  through  the  air,  and  from  the  blood  sprang  tbe 
winged  horse  Pegasus.  As  be  flew  along  he  saw  Androm- 
eda chained  to  the  rock,  and  a  sea-monster  ready 
to  devour  ber.  He  killed  the  monster,  and  married 
Andromeda.  When  he  got  back,  be  showed  the  Gor- 
gon's bead  to  King  Poly  dec  tes,  and  tbe  monarch  was 
Immediately  turned  Into  stone. 

Phs/eton.  a  son  of  Sol,  or,  according  to  most  mythol- 
ogists.  of  Phrpbus  and  Clymene.  Anxious  to  display  his 
skill  in  horsemanship,  he  was  allowed  to  drive  the 
chariot  of  the  sun  for  one  day.  Tbe  horses  soon  found 
out  the  Incapacity  of  the  charioteer,  became  unmanage- 
able, and  overturned  the  chariot.  There  was  such  great 
fear  of  Injury  to  heaven  and  earth,  that  Jove,  to  stop 
the  destruction,  killed  Phaeton  with  a  thunderbolt. 

Pha/on.  A  boatman,  who  received  from  Venus  a  box 
of  ointment,  with  which,  when  be  anointed  himself,  be 
grew  so  beautiful  that  Sappho  became  enamored  of 
him ;  but  when  the  ointment  had  all  been  used  Phaon  re-' 
turned  to  his  former  condition,  and  Sappho.  In  despair,1 

Phlloete/tea.'  Son  of  Press,  and  one  of  the  compan- 
ions of  Jason  on  his  Argonautlc  expedition.  He  was 
present  at  the  death  of  Hercules,  and  received  from  him 
the  poisoned  arrows  which  had  been  dipped  in  the  blood 
of  the  Hydra.  These  arrows,  an  oracle  declared,  were 
necessary  to  be  used  in  the  destruction  of  Troy,  and  Phl- 
loctetes  was  persuaded  by  Ulysses  to  go  to  assist  at 
the  siege.  He  appears  to  have  used  the  weapons  with 
great  dexterity  and  with  wonderful  effect,  for  Paris  was 
among  the  heroes  whom  be  killed. 

Philome/la.  A  daughter  of  Pandlon,  king  of  Athens, 
who  was  transformed  into  a  nightingale. 

Phles/ethon.  A  river  of  Are  in  the  infernal  regions. 
It  was  the  picture  of  desolation,  for  nothing  could  grow 
on  its  parched  and  withered  banks. 

Phle/gon  (earth  loving).  One  of  the  four  chariot  horses 
of  Sol. 

Phle/gyms.  Son  of  Mara  and  father  of  Ixion  and 
Coronis.  For  his  impiety  in  desecrating  and  plundering 
the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  he  was  sent  to  Hades,  and 
there  was  made  to  sit  with  a  huge  stone  suspended  over 
his  head,  ready  to  be  dropped  on  him  at  any  moment. 
Pho/bus.  A  name  of  Apollo,  signifying  light  and  life, 
l 'ho r'c it «.  A  son  of  Neptune,  father  of  the  Gorgons. 
Plcum'nua.  A  rural  divinity,  who  presided  over  tbe 


A  son  of  Saturn.'fatoer  of  Faunas;  was  turned 
into  a  woodpecker  by  Circe,  whose  love  he  bad  not 

requited. 

Pler/ides.  A  name  of  the  Muses,  derived  from  Pierla, 
a  fountain  near  Mount  Olympus,  where  they  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  born.  Also,  the  (laughters  of  Pierus, 
a  king  ofMaeedonia.  who  settled  in  Bteotia.  They  chal- 
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Pllam'nua.  a  rural  divinity,  who  presided  over  the 
corn  while  it  was  being  ground. 

Plrlth'ous.  A  son  ol  Ixion  and  great  friend  of  The- 
seus, king  of  Athens. 

1'1'tho.  The  goddess  r>f  Persuasion,  daughter  of  Mer- 
cury and  Venus.  She  is  sometimes  referred  to  under  the 
name  of  Suadn. 

i  lei  'aiii>»,  The  Seven  daughters  of  Atlas  and  Plei- 
on<.-.  Their  names  were  Electra,  Alcyone,  Cekeno,  Jiaia, 
Sterope.  Taygcte,  and  Merope. 

Plu'to.  King  of  tiie  infernal  regions.  He  was  a  son 
of  Saturn  and  Ops,  and  husband  of  Proserpine,  daughter 
of  Ceres.  He  is  sometimes  referred  to  under  the  name 
I  'is.  and  he  personifies  hell.  His  principal  attendant  was 
the  three-headed  dog  Cerlicrus.  and  about  his  throne  were 
the  Kumenides,  the  Harnies,  and  the  Furies. 

Plo/tus.  The  Rod  of  riches;  was  son  of  Jason  and 
Ceres.  He  la  described  as  bring  blind  and  lame:  blind 
because  he  so  often  injudiciously  bestows  his  riches,  and 
Ame  because  fortunes  come  so  slowly. 

I'lu'vi  us.  A  name  of  Jupiter,  because  be  had  the 
tain  In  his  control. 

Podallr'lus.  A  famous  surgeon,  a  son  of  .V.sculaplus. 
who  waa  very  serviceable  among  the  soldiers  in  the 
Trojan  war. 

Pollear.  Son  of  Siva,  the  Hindoo  cod  of  wisdom. 

Pol1ux»  Twin  brother  of  Cantor.  Their  father  was 
Jupiter  and  their  mother  Leda.  He  and  his  brother  form 
the  constellation  Gemini.  His  Greek  name  was  Poly- 
deuces. 

Pol  v  ijn'tfi.  One  of  the  giauts  who  made  war  against 
Jupiter. 

1  >i  y  (lco'tea.  Turned  into  stone  when  Perseus  showed 
him  Medusa's  head. 

Polyhym'iiia.  Daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne. 
One  of  the  Muses,  who  presided  over  singing  and  rhetoric. 

Polyphemus.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
Cyclopes,  a  son  of  Neptune.  He  captured  I'lysses  and 
twelve  of  bis  companions,  and  it  is  suld  that  six  of  them 
were  eaten.  The  rest  escaped  by  the  ingenuity  of  I'lysses, 
who  destroyed  the  Cyclop  s  one  eye  with  a  firebrand. 

Polyx'ena.  Daughter  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy.  It  was 
by  her  treachery  that  Achilles  w  as  shot  in  the  heel. 

I'onio'na.  The  Roman  goddess  of  fruits  and  gardens. 

Portu'uus  (Paki'tnou).  Sou  of  Ino;  w  as  god  of  har- 
bors. 

Posnl'don.  A  name  of  Neptune, 
Prac'rltL.  The  Hindoo  goddess  of  nature. 
Prl'am.  The  last  king  of  Troy. 

Prls/piis.  The  guardian  of  gardens  and  god  of  natural 
reproduction :  was  son  of  Venus  and  Bacchus. 

Prls'ca.  Another  nnme  of  Vesta. 

Pro'crla.  Daughter  of  the  king  of  Athens. 

Prome'thean.  Son  of  Ja|H'tes  and  father  of  Deuca- 
lion. He  presumed  to  makeday  men,  and  animate  them 
with  Are  which  he  had  stolen  from  heaven.  This  so  dis- 
pleased  Jupiter  that  he  sent  him  a  box  fullof  evils,  which 
Prometheus  refused ;  but  his  brother  Eplmetheus,  nut  so 
cautious,  opened  It,  and  the  evils  spread  over  all  the 
earth.  Jupiter  then  punished  Prometheus  by  command- 
ing Mercury  to  bind  him  to  Mount  Caucasus,  w  here  a 
vulture  dally  preyed  upon  his  liver,  which  grew  in  the 
night  as  much  as  It  had  been  reduced  In  the  day.  so  that 
the  punishment  was  a  prolonged  torture.  Hercules  at 
last  killed  the  vulture  and  set  Prometheus  free. 

Proserpine.  A  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Ores.  Pluto 
carried  her  off  to  the  Infernal  regions  and  made  her  his 
w  ife.  She  was  known  by  the  names  of  "  the  Queen  of 
Hell."  Hecate,  Juno  Infema.  and  l.it.itliia. 

Pro'teus.  A  marine  deity,  who  could  foretell  events 
and  convert  himself  at  w  ill  into  all  sorts  of  shapes. 

Pey'che.  The  wife  of  Cupid.  The  name  is  tireek.  sig- 
nifying the  soul  or  spirit. 

Pygma'Uon.  A  famous  sculptor,  who  hnd  resolved 
to  remain  unmarried,  but  he  made  such  a  beautiful 
statue  of  a  goddess  that  he  begged  Venus  to  give  it  life. 
Ills  request  being  granted,  Pygmalion  married  the  ani- 
mated statue. 

Pylo/Ms,  A  Oreek  name  of  Minerva. 

Pyr'aemon.  One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Cyclopes. 

Pjr'roia  (luminous).  One  of  the  four  chariot  horses  of 
Sol. 

Py'thla.  The  priestess  of  Apcllo  at  Delphi,  who  de- 
livered the  answers  of  the  oracle.  Also  the  name  of  the 
games  celebrated  in  honor  of  Apollo's  victory  over  the 
Python. 

Pv  i  lion.  A  famous  serpent  killed  by  Apollo. 

Qiiadratus.  A  surname  given  to 
tome  of  r*i  statues  ware  four -sided. 


Quad'rlfrons.  Janus  was  sometimes  depicted  with 
four  faces  Instead  nf  the  usual  two,  and  he  was  then 

called  Janus  Quadrifrous. 

Oui'es.  The  Koman  goddess  of  rest :  she  had  a  tem- 
ple lust  outside  the  CoUiul  gate  of  Home. 

OuirPiui*.  A  name  given  to  Mars  during  war  time ; 
and  Virgil  refers  to  Jupiter  under  the  same  name. 

Ka'ma.  A  Hindoo  god,  who  was  the  terrestrial  rep- 
resentative of  Vishnu. 

Item'bha.  The  Hindoo  goddess  of  pleasure. 

lthntliiiiian'thua.  A  sou  of  Jupiter  audEuropa;  waa 
the  Judge  of  the  Asiatics  In  the  infernal  regions. 

Ithamiin'da.  A  name  of  Nemesis,  from  Rhamnus,  a 
town  in  Attica,  where  she  bad  a  temple  in  which  washer 
statue,  made  of  on  -  stone  ten  cubits  high. 

Ithc'ti.  The  Greek  name  of  Cybele. 

Kltn'mon.  A  Phrygian  god  of  whom  Milton  says— 
"...  Rlmmon,  whose  delightful  seat 
Was  fair  Damascus,  on  the  fertile  banks 
Of  Abana  and  Pharpar,  lucid  streams." 

Unm'ulu*.  The  traditional  founder  of  Rome.  He 
w  as  a  sou  of  Mars  and  Ilia,  and  twin  prother  of  Remus. 
The  Infants  were  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  but  were  mirac- 
ulously saved  and  suckled  by  a  she-wolf  till  they  were 
found  by  Faustulus,  a  shepherd,  who  brought  them  up. 
Remus  was  killed  in  a  quarrel  with  his  brother,  and 
Romulus  became  the  famous  emperor. 

Ituuii'n  Den.  The  Roman  goddess  of  babes  in  arms. 

ltunci'n.  The  goddess  of  weeding  or  cleansing  the 
ground. 

Nn'en.  The  Scandinavian  goddess  of  history. 
Snl'iimnmler*.    The  genii  who.  according  to  Plato, 

lived  In  lire. 

Nnl'il.  The  priests  of  Mars  who  had  charge  of  the 
sacred  shields. 

Nnliiio'n.  A  king  of  Ells  who.  for  trying  to  Imitate 
Jupiter's  splendors,  wa>  sent  by  the  god  straight  to  the 
infernal  regions. 

Sn'lu*.  The  Roman  god  of  health. 

Snpplio.  A  celebrated  poetess,  a  native  of  Lesbos, 
w  ho  flourished  B.  ('.  fiio.  Her  only  connection  with  the 
goddesses  of  the  time  is  that  the  Greeks  called  her  the 
tenth  Muse." 

Snt 'urn.  King  of  the  Universe:  was  father  of  Jupiter, 
Neptune,  and  Pluto.  These  gods  quarreled  among 
themselves  as  to  the  division  of  their  lather  s  kingdom, 
which  ended  In  Jupiter  having  heaven  and  earth,  Nep- 
tune the  sea.  and  Pluto  the  infernal  regions. 

Nnttiriui'lln.  Festivals  held  in  honor  of  Saturn  about 
tho  P.th  or  Jsth  of  December.  Principally  famous  for 
the  riotous  disorder  which  generally  attended  them. 

Sntur'iiitift.  A  name  given  to  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and 
Pluto,  bs  sons  of  Saturn. 

Nritynvrn'u*.  The  Hindoo  god  of  law.  The  same  as 
Menu. 

Sut'y  rs.  The  attendants  of  Silenus.  who  were  similar 
In  most  respects  to  the  fauns  who  attended  Pan. 

Sryl'ln.  A  beautiful  nymph  who  excited  the  Jealousy 
of  Neptune's  wife.  Amphitrite,  and  was  changed  by  the 
goddess  into  a  frightful  sea  monster,  which  had  six  fear- 
fully ugly  beads  and  necks,  and  who,  rising  unexpect- 
edly from  the  deep,  used  to  take  off  aa  many  as  six 
sailors  from  a  vessel,  and  carry  them  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  An  alternative  danger  with  Charybdis. 

8c>  1'ln.  A  daughter  of  Nysus,  w  ho  was  changed  Into 
a  lark  for  cutting  off  a  charmed  lock  of  her  father's  hair. 

KeKen'tn.  A  rural  divinity  who  protected  corn  during 
harvest  time. 

Kem.  The  Egyptian  Hercules. 

S«"iii'el«>.  The  mother  of  liacchus,  who  was  born  in  a 
miraculous  manner  after  Jupiter  had  visited  her,  at  her 
special  request.  In  all  his  terrible  splendor.  She  was 
deitled  after  her  death  and  named  Thyone. 

Semi  Ilri.   The  demi  gods. 

S«-mo/nes.  Roman  gods  of  a  class  between  the  "im 
mortal"  and  the  "mortal,"  such  as  the  Satyrs  anu 

Fauns. 

SepteMon.  A  festival  held  In  honor  of  Apollo,  at 
which  the  victory  of  that  god  over  the  Python  was 
grandly  represented. 

Sern/pls.  The  Egyptian  Jupiter,  and  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  the  same  as  Osiris. 

Serpent.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  considered  the 
serpent  as  symbolical  of  guardian  spirits,  and  as  such 
were  often  engraved  on  their  altars. 

Seshn,  or  Ananta.  The  Egyptian  Pluto. 

Sllo'uus.  A  Bacchanalian  demi  god,  the  chief  of  tha 
Satyrs.  He  is  generally  represented  aa  a  fat,  drunken 
old  man,  riding  on  an  ass.  and  crowned  with  flowers. 
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Sl'rens,  Thp.  Sea  nymphs,  who  by  their  music  allured 
mariners  to  destruction.  To  avoid  the  snare  when  Hear- 
ing their  abode.  Ulysses  had  the  ears  of  his  companions 
stopped  with  wax.  and  had  himself  tied  to  the  mast  of 
his  ship.  They  thus  sailed  past  in  safety  ;  but  the  81rena, 
thinking  that  their  charms  had  lost  their  powers,  drowned 
themselves. 

HU'yphns.  Son  of  ^olus  and  Enarctta.  He  was  con- 
demned to  roll  a  stone  to  the  top  of  a  hill  in  the  infernal 
regions,  and.  as  it  rolled  down  again  when  he  reached 
the  summit,  his  punishment  was  perpetual. 

si'vn.   In  Hindoo  mythology  the    changer  of  form." 

Kiel  p' tier.  The  eight-legged  horse  of  Odin,  the  chief 
of  the  Scandinavian  gods. 

Sol.  The  sun.  The  worship  of  the  god  8ol  is  the 
oldest  on  record,  and  though  he  is  sometimes  referred  to 
as  being  the  same  us  the  god  Apollo,  there  is  no  doubt  he 
was  worshiped  by  the  Egyptians,  Persians,  and  other 
nations  long  before  the  Apollo  of  the  Greeks  was  heard  of. 

Som'nm.  The  god  of  sleep,  son  of  Nox  (Night).  He 
was  one  of  the  infernal  deities,  and  resided  in  a  gloomy 
cave,  void  of  light  and  air. 

Moo' pita.  A  name  of  Juno,  as  the  safeguard  of  women. 

So'ter.  A  Greek  name  of  Jupiter,  meaning  deliverer. 

Sphinx.  The.  A  monster  having  the  head  and  breasts 
of  a  woman,  the  body  of  a  dog,  the  tail  of  a  serpent,  the 
wings  of  a  bird,  the  paws  of  a  lion,  and  a  human  voice. 
She  lived  in  the  country  near  Thebes,  and  proposed  to 
every  passer-by  the  following  enigma  :  "  What  animal 
Is  that  which  walks  on  four  legs  in  the  morning,  two  at 
noon,  and  three  in  the  evening?"  OOdipus  solved  the 
riddle  thus :  Man  is  the  animal ;  for  when  an  infant  he 
crawls  on  his  hands  and  feet,  in  the  noontide  of  life  he 
walks  erect,  and  as  the  evening  of  his  existence  sets  in 
be  supports  himself  with  a  stick."  Win  n  the  sphinx 
found  her  riddle  solved  she  destroyed  herself. 

8U»r«n'ttu*.  TheKoman  god  who  invented  the  art  of 
manuring  lands. 

Ster'opes.  One  of  the  Cyrlopes. 

HtymphnliMva.  The  carnivorous  bints  destroyed  in 
the  sixth  labor  of  Hercules. 

Styx.  A  noted  river  of  hell,  which  w  as  held  In  such 
high  esteem  by  the  gods  that  they  always  swore,  "  By  the 
Styx,"  and  such  an  oath  was  never  violated. 

Sna'iln.   The  goddess  of  Persuasion. 

Nunule'vl.  The  Hindoo  goddess  of  wine. 

Su'ry'n.  The  Hindoo  god  corresponding  to  the  Roman 
Sol,  the  sun. 

Hy  Iphs.  Genii  who.  according  to  Plato,  lived  in  the  air. 
Hylves'ter.  The  name  of  Mars  when  he  was  invoked 
to  protect  cultivated  land  from  the  ravages  of  war. 

Kyr'inx.  The  name  of  the  nymph  w  ho.  to  escape  from 
the  importunities  of  Pan.  was  by  Diana  changed  into 
reeds,  out  of  which  he  made  his  celebrated  pipes,  and 
ncd  them  "  The  Syrinx." 


Tu.  'i  <a.  The  goddess  of  Silence. 

Tan'talus.  Father  of  Nlobe  and  Pelops.  who.  as  a 
punishment  for  serving  up  his  son  Pelops  as  meat  at  a 
feast  given  to  the  gods,  was  placed  in  a  pool  of  water  in 
the  Infernal  regions :  but  the  waters  receded  from  him 
whenever  he  attempted  to  quench  his  burning  thirst. 
Hence  the  won!  tantalizing. 

Tar'tarus.  An  Inner  region  of  bell,  to  which  the  gods 
sent  the  exceptionally  depraved. 

Tttlchi'nea.  Priests  of  Cybele.  who  were  famous 
magicians. 

TH'lus.  A  name  of  Cybele.  wife  of  Saturn. 

Temple.  An  edifice  erected  to  the  honor  of  a  god  or 
goddess,  in  which  the  sacrifices  were  offered. 

Tenth  Must.  Sappho  was  so  called. 

TerVus.  AsonofMars.  He  married  Progne.  daugh- 
ter of  the  king  of  Athens,  but  became  enamored  of  her 
sister  Philomela,  who.  however,  resented  his  attentions, 
which  so  enraged  him  that  he  cut  out  her  tongue.  When 
Progne  beard  of  her  husband's  unfaithfulness  she  took 
a  terrible  revenge  (*ee  Itys).  Progne  w  as  turned  into  a 
swallow.  Philomela  Into  a  nightingale,  itys  into  a  pheas- 
ant, and  Tereus  into  a  hoopoo,  a  kind  of  vulturc.-some 
say  an  owl 

Tergrml'na.  A  name  of  Diana,  alluding  to  her  tri- 
form divinity  as  a  goddess  of  heaven,  earth,  and  hell. 

Ter' minus.  The  Roman  god  of  boundaries. 

Terpsich'or*.  One  of  the  nine  Muses ;  she  presided 
over  dancing. 

Terra.  The  earth ;  one  of  the  most  anclvut  of  the 
Grecian  goddesses. 
ThaleVtrl*.  A  queen  of  the  Amazons. 
Thali'a.  One  of  the  nine  Muses ;  she  presided  over 


Thui  l'u.  One  of  the  Graces. 

Tham'yrls.  A  skUlful  singer,  who  presumed  to  chal- 
lenge the  Muses  to  sing,  upon  condition  that  if  he  did  nol 
sing  best  they  might  Inflict  any  penalty  they  pleased. 
He  was,  of  course,  defeated,  and  the  Muses  made  him 

blind. 

The'ta.  A  daughter  of  Ccelus  and  Terra ;  wife  of 

Hyperion. 

The'uiL.  A  daughter  of  tVelus  and  Terra,  < 
of  Jupiter ;  was  the  Roman  goddess  of  laws,  i 

and  oracles. 

The'seus.  One  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Greek 
heroes.   He  was  a  son  of  ^Egeus,  king  of  Alliens. 

The'tls.  A  sea  goddess,  daughter  of  Nereus  and 
Doris.  Her  husband  was  Peleus.  king  of  Thessaly.  and 


she  was  the  mother  of  the 
rendered  all  but  Invulnerable  by  i 
river  Styx.   See  Achilles. 

Thor.  The  Scandinavian  war  god  (son  of  Odin),  who 
had  rule  over  the  Aerial  regions,  and,  like  Jupiter,  hurled 


Thor's  Belt-  A  girdle  which  doubles  his 
whenever  the  war  god  puts  it  on. 

Thoth.  The  Mercury  of  the  Egyptians. 

Thya'de*.  Priestesses  of  Bacchus,  who  ran  wild  In 
the  hills,  wearing  tiger  skins  and  i 

Thyr'suit.  A  kind  of  Javelin. 

Time  (or  Saturn).  The  husband  of 
of  Truth. 

Tiniph'one.  One  of  the  Furies. 

Ti'tiin.  Elder  brother  of  Hatum,  who  made  war 
against  him.  and  was  ultimately  vanquished  by  Jupiter. 

Ti'tans.  The  supporters  of  Titan  in  his  war  against 


Saturn  and  Jupiter. 

TlthVnus.  The  husband  of  Aurora.  At  the  request 
of  his  wife  the  gods  granted  him  immortality,  but  she 
forgot  at  the  same  time  to  ask  that  he  should  be  granted 
perpetual  youth.  The  consequence  was  that  Tithonus 
grew  old  and  decrepit,  while  Aurora  remained  as  fresh 
as  the  morning.  The  gods,  however,  changed  him  into 
a  grasshopper,  which  is  supposed  to  moult  as  it  gets  old, 
and  grows  young  again. 

Tit'yus.  A  son  of  Jupiter.  A  giant  who  was  thrown 
into  the  innermost  hell  for  insulting  Diana.  He.  like 
Prometheus,  has  a  vulture  constantly  feeding  on  his  ( 
growing  liver. 

Triptol'nnua.    A  son  of  Oceanus  and  Terra, 
was  a  great  favorite  of  the  goddess  Ceres,  who  i 
him  of  a  dangerous  illness  when  he  was  ; 
wards  taught  him  agriculture. 

Triteri'ca.  Bacchanalian  festivals. 

Trl'tons.  Sons  of  Triton,  a  son  of  Neptune  and  Am  phi - 
trite.  They  were  the  trumpeters  of  the  sea  gods,  and 
were  depicted  as  a  sort  of  mermen— the  upper  half  of  the 
body  being  like  a  man.  and  the  lower  half  like  a  dolphin. 

Trophw'nlus.  One  of  Jupiter's  most  famous  oracles. 

Troy.  The  classic  poets  say  that  the  walls  of  this 
famous  city  were  built  by  the  magic  sound  of  Apollo's 
lyre. 

Truth.  A  daughter  of  Time,  because  Truth  is  dis- 
covered in  the  course  of  Time.  Democrltus  says  that 
Truth  lies  hidden  at  the  bottom  of  a  well. 

Tutel'ina.  A  rural  divinity— the  goddess  of  granaries. 

Ty'phon.  A  monster  with  a  hundred  heads  who  made 
war  against  the  gods,  but  was  crushed  by  Jove's  thunder- 
bolts, and  imprisoned  under  Mount  Etna. 

Ty'phon.  In  Egyptian  mythology  the  god  who  tried 
to  undo  all  the  good  work  effected  by  Osiris. 

I'l'l  •■  r.  The  Scandinavian  god  who  presided  over  arch-' 
ery  and  duels. 

Ulys'ses.  A  noted  king  of  Ithaca,  whose  exploits  in 
connection  with  the  Trojan  war,  and  his  adventures  on 
his  return  therefrom,  are  the  subject  of  Homer'sOdyssey. 
His  wife's  name  was  Penelope,  and  he  was  so  much  en- 
deared to  her  that  he  feigned  madness  to  get  himself 
excused  from  going  to  the  Trojan  war;  but  his  artifice 
was  discovered,  and  he  was  compelled  to  go.  He  was 
of  great  help  to  the  Grecians,  and  forced  Achilles  from 
his  retreat  and  obtained  the  charmed  arrows  of  Her- 
cules from  Pniloctetes.  and  used  them  against  the  Tro- 
jans. He  enabled  Paris  to  shoot  one  of  them  at  the  heel 
of  Achilles,  and  so  kill  that  charmed  warrior.  During 
bis  wanderings  on  his  homeward  voyage  be  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Cyclopes,  and  escaped,  after  blinding 
Polyphemus,  their  chief.  At  jEolla  he  obtained  all  the 
winds  of  heaven,  aud  put  them  in  bags ;  but  his  compan- 
ions, thinking  that  the  bags  contained  treasure  which 
they  could  rob  him  of  when  they  got  to  Ithaca,  cut 
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ately  blown  black  to  iEolla.  After  Circe  had  tamed  his 
companions  Into  swine  on  an  island  where  he  and  they 
were  shipwrecked,  he  compelled  the  goddess  to  restore 
them  to  their  human  shape  again.  As  he  passed  the 
islands  of  the  Sirens  he  escaped  their  allurements  by 
stopping  the  ears  of  his  companions  with  wax,  and  fas- 
tening himself  to  the  mast  of  his  ship.  His  wife  ?tnelo \e 
was  a  pattern  of  constancy ;  for,  though  Ulysses  was 
reported  to  be  dead,  she  would  not  marry  anyone  else, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  having  her  hi 
after  an  absence  of  about  twenty  years. 

Un'dine.  A  water  nymph,  or  sylph. 

Unx'U.  A  name  of  Juno,  relating  to  her 
of  newly-married  people. 

Um'nla.  A  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne— one 
of  the  Muses,  who  presided  over  astronomy. 

(Jm'nui.  The  Greek  name  of  Ccelus ;  his 
are  sometimes  called  Dranlds. 

UrVas.  A  name  of  Pluto,  signifying  I 

Ut'a-ord  Lo'kl.   In  Scandinavian  mythology  the 
of  the  giants. 

Vnih.-ii'ia.  The  Scandinavian  temple  of  immortal- 
ity, inhabited  by  the  souls  of  heroes  slain  In  battle. 

Va'M.  The  Scandinavian  god  of  archery. 

Vallc/nln.  The  goddess  of  valleys. 

Varu'tift.  The  Hindoo  Neptune— generally  repre- 
sented as  a  white  man  riding  on  a  sea  horse,  carrying  a 
club  In  one  hand  and  a  rope  in  the  other. 

Vejo'vla.  Little  Jupiter  "—a  name  given  to  Jupiter 
when  he  appeared  without  his  thunder. 

Ve'nus.  The  goddess  of  beauty,  and  mother  of  love. 
She  is  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  foam  of  the  sea, 
and  was  Immediately  carried  to  the  abode  of  the  gods 
on  Olympus,  where  they  were  all  charmed  with  her 
extreme  beauty.  Vulcan  married  her,  but  she  permitted 
the  attention  of  others  of  the  gods,  and  notably  of  Mars, 
their  offspring  being  Hermlone.  Cupid,  and  Anteros. 
After  this  she  left  Olympus  and  fell  in  love  with  Adonis,  a 
beautiful  youth,  who  was  killed  when  hunting  a  wild 
boar.  Venus  Indirectlycaused  theTroJan  war,  for.  when 
the  goddess  of  discord  had  thrown  among  the  god- 
desses the  golden  apple  Inscribed  "To  the  fairest,"  Paris 
adjudged  the  apple  to  Venus,  and  she  inspired  him  with 
love  for  Helen,  wife  of  Menclaus.  King  of  Spsrta.  Paris 
carried  off  Helen  to  Troy,  and  the  Greeks  pursued  and 
besieged  the  city  (sec  Helen,  Paris,  and  Troy).  Venus  Is 
mentioned  by  the  classic  poets  underthe  names  of  Aphro- 
dite. Cypria,  Urania,  Astarte,  Paphia.  Cythenti  and  the 
laughter-loving  goddess.  Her  favorite  residence  was  at 
Cyprus.  Incense  alone  was  usually  offered  on  her  altars, 
but  if  there  was  a  victim  it  was  a  white  goat.  Her  attend- 
ants were  Cupids  and  the  Graces. 

Vertl '<  or'd in.  A  Roman  name  of  Venus,  signifying 
the  power  of  love  to  change  the  hard  hearted.  The  cor- 
responding Greek  name  waa  Eplstrophia. 


Vertnm'noa.  God  of  spring,  or,  aa  some  mytholo- 
gists  say,  of  the  seasons ;  the  husband  of  Pomona,  tba 
goddess  of  orchards. 

Vea'ta.  Daughter  of  Saturn  and  Cybele;  waa  the 
goddess  of  lire.  She  had  under  her  special  care  and 
protection  a  famous  statue  of  Minerva,  before  which 
the  Vestal  Virgins  kept  a  Are  or  lamp  constantly 
burning. 

Vea'tal  Vlr'gin*.  The  priestesses  of  Vesta,  whose  chief 
duty  was  to  see  that  the  sacred  fire  in  the  temple  of 
Vesta  was  not  extinguished.  They  were  always  selected 
from  the  best  families,  and  were  under  a  solemn  vow  of 
chastity,  and  compelled  to  live  perfectly  pure  lives. 

Via' lis.  A  name  of  Mercury,  because  he  presided 
over  the  making  of  roads. 

Vlc'tory.  A  goddess,  the  daughter  of  8tyx  and  Ache- 
ron, generally  represented  as  flying  in  the  air  holding  out 
a  wreath  of  laurel.  See  Nicephorus.  > 

VI'dor.  A  Scandinavian  god.  who  could  walk  on  the 
water  and  In  the  air.  The  god  of  silence  (corresponding 
with  the  classic  Harpocrates). 

Vlr'tuc.  A  goddess  worshiped  by  most  of  the  ancients 
under  various  names.  The  way  to  the  temple  of  honor 
was  through  the  temple  of  virtue. 

Vish'nu.  The  Preserver,  a  principal  Hindoo  god. 

Val'can.  The  god  of  fire ;  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Juno.  He  offended  Jupiter,  and  was  by  him  thrown  out 
of  heaven;  be  waa  nine  days  falling,  and  at  last  dropped 
into  Lemnos  with  such  violence  that  he  broke  his  leg. 
and  was  lame  forever  after.  Vulcan  waa  married  to 
Venus.  He  is  supposed  to  have  formed  Pandora  out  of 
clay.  His  servant*  were  the  Cyclopes.  He  was  the  patron 
deity  of  blacksmiths. 

Vulca'nlaw  Roman  festivals  In  honor  of  Vulcan,  at 
which  the  victims  were  thrown  into  the  Are  and  burned 
to 


god  Odin ; 


Xan' 

Achilles. 


The 


of  the  wonderful  horse  of 


Ts'ma.  The  Hindoo  devil,  generally  represented  as  a 
terrible  monster  of  a  green  color,  with  flaming  eyes. 

Ygdra'sil.  The  famous  ash  tree  of  Scandinavian 
mythology,  under  which  the  gods  held  dally  council. 

Y'inlr.  The  Scandinavian  god  corresponding  to 
Chaos  of  the  classics. 


Zeph  yr.  The  god  of  flowers,  a  son  of  JSohu  and 
Aurora  ;  the  west  wind. 

Ze't.  •-.  With  his  brother  Calais, 
from  Thrace. 


Z«/thu».  Twin  brother  of  Amphion. 
Zeus.  The  Greek  name  of  Jupiter. 


THE  ilVl.lv  OF  FAME. 

March  5.  1900.  the  Council  of  New  Tork  University 
accepted  a  gift  of  1100.000  from  a  donor  whose  name  was 
withheld,  for  the  erection  and  completion  on  University 
Heights.  New  York  city,  of  a  building  to  be  called  'The 
Hall  of  Fame  for  Great  Americans."  A  structure  was 
accordingly  built  in  the  form  of  a  semi-circle,  506  feet 
long.  15  feet  wide,  and  170  feet  high,  connecting  the  Uni- 
versity Hall  of  Philosophy  with  the  Hall  of  Languages. 
Within  the  colonnude  ISO  panels,  each  i  by  8  feet,  are  to 
be  placed,  to  bear  the  names  of  Americans  deemed  the 
greatest  In  their  respective  fields. 

Under  the  rules  adopted  only  persons  born  on  what  Is 
now  United  States  territory  and  who  shall  have  been 
dead  ten  or  more  years  are  eligible  to  be  chosen,  and 
they  must  be  selected  from  fifteen  classes  of  citizens,  to 
wit :  Authors  and  editors,  business  men,  educators, 
Inventors,  missionaries  and  explorers,  philanthropists 
and  reformers,  preachers  and  theologians,  scientists, 
engineers  and  architects,  lawyers  anil  Judges,  musicians, 
painters  and  sculptors,  physicians  and  surgeons,  rulers 
and  stutcsmen.  soldiers  and  suiiors,  distinguished  men 
and  women  outside  the  above  classes.  Fifty  names 
were  to  be  inscribed  on  the  tablets  at  the  beginning,  and 
live  additional  names  every  fifth  year  thereafter,  until 
the  year  20oo.  when  the  ISO  Inscriptions  will  be  completed. 
Should  there  be  a  failure  to  select  the  entire  fifty  names 
at  the  beginning,  the  vacancies  shall  be  filled  in  a  follow- 
ing year. 


The  rules  prescribed  that  the  Council  should  invite 
nominations  from  the  public.  Every  nomination  sec- 
onded by  a  member  of  the  University  Senate  should  be 
submitted  to  an  electorate  of  one  hundred  eminent 
citizens,  selected  by  the  Council,  each  of  whom  must 
vote  for  fifty  of  the  candidates. 

In  October,  1900.  the  University  Senate  received  the 
ballots  of  the  judges.  Of  the  one  hundred  judges  selected, 
ninety-seven  voted.  The  number  of  names  which  had 
been  submitted  to  them  was  252.  Of  these  each  Judge 
returned  a  vote  for  fifty.  The  rule  required  that  no  can- 
didate receiving  less  than  fifty-one  votes  could  be  ac- 
cepted. The  returns  showed  that  but  twenty-nine  can- 
didates received  the  required  number  and  were  chosen. 
These  were  as  follows  :  George  Washington.  Abraham 
Lincoln,  Daniel  Webster.  Benjamin  Franklin.  Ulysses  8. 
Grant.  John  Marshall.  Thomas  Jefferson.  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  Robert  Fulton. 
Washington  Irving.  Jonathan  Edwards,  Samuel  F.  H. 
Morse.  David  G.  Farragut.  Henry  Clay.  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne.  George  Peabody,  Robert  E.  Lee.  Peter 
Cooper,  Eli  Whitney.  John  J.  Audubon.  Horace  Mann, 
Henry  Ward  Beecher.  James  Kent.  Joseph  Story.  John 
Adams,  William  E.  Channlng.  Gilbert  Stuart,  Asa  Gray. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  an  a"  littonal  hall  having 
thirty  panels,  to  contain  the  d  uksi  Of  foreign  born 
Americans;  also  for  a  Hall  of  Fane  for  women.  Eleven 
names  were  added  In  1905.  as  follow*:  J.  R  Lowell,  J. 
O.  Whlttler.  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman,  J.  Q.  Adams.  James 
Madison,  John  Paul  Jones.  Louis  Agassiz,  Maria 
Mitchell,  Mary  Lyon,  and  Emma  WUlard. 
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OUTLINES  OF  HISTORY. 

Prehistoric  Ages. — Sir  J.  Lubbock  distinguishes  four  prehistoric  ages,  as  follows  : 
1.  The  Paleolithic  or  Early  Stone  Age.  2.  The  Neolithic  or  Polished  Stone  Age.  3.  The 
Bronze  Age.  4.  The  Iron  Age.  In  the  Stone  Age  man  knew  nothing  of  pottery  or  agri- 
culture and  had  no  domestic  animals  except  the  dog.  Iu  the  Bronze  Age  arms  and  cutting 
instruments  were  made  of  bronze.    In  the  Iron  Age  bronze  was  superseded  by  iron. 

On  this  page  no  dates  have  been  recorded  for  the  events  first  tabulated,  and  only  their  ap- 
proximate order  has  been  attempted.  Dates  and  uames  on  this  page  must  be  used  with  a 
large  allowance  for  myth  and  uncertainty. 


B.C. 

FROM  THE  DELUGE  TO  THE  TIME  OF  CYRUS 

The  Delnge.                                           Hia  dynasty  founded  in  China. 

Birth  of  Abraham.          Call  of  Abraham.           Isaac  born.          Jacob  and  Esau  bora. 
Egyptian  alphabet  invented.         Joseph  sold  Into  Egypt.         Jacob  removes  into  Egypt. 
Rameses,  K  ing  of  Egypt.          Sesoatris,  King  of  Egypt. 
1582.  Beginning  of  the  chronology  of  the  Arundel  tan  marbles,  brought  to  England  A.D.  1627. 

Moses  born.          Aaron  born. 
The  Kxodns.  The  Law  given  from  Sinai.          Moses  and  Aaron  die. 

The  Hebrews 

Egypt 

Assyria 

Greece,  etc. 

1800_ 

1200 

78.  Rise  of  the 
Assyrian  Empire. 

63.  Jason  and  the 
Argonauts. 

1100 

as.  EtL 

86.  Samson  slays  the  Philisrt— 

SJB.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar I. 
30.  Tlglath  PUeesr. 

94.  The  Trojan 

War. 
84.  Capture  of 

Troy. 

Chow  dynaiity 
founded  in 
China. 

98.  Saul,  King. 
85.  David,  King. 

11.  The  Ark  remoTod  to  Jerusalem. 

23.  Revolt  of  Absalom, 
la.  Salomon,  King. 

12.  The  Temple  began. 

09.  Cod  run  dies 
for  his  |>ei»p^e^^ 

1000 

90.  Queen  of  She  ha  visits  Solomon. 
7a  Solomon  dies. 

Kevoltof  the  ten  tribes— two 

KliiLfilnniM  tVt  rm#xl  • 

JVIU^UUUIO   1<JIIUVU  4 

7S.  Shiahak. 
71.  Invades  Jadea 
r<  n  d  |.  hinders  the 

90O_ 

Judah 

Rehoboam 

King. 
88.  Abljah. 
So.  Asa, 

i.  Jehoaha- 
phat. 

Israel 

Jeroboam, 

King. 
B4.  Nailab. 
26.  Sauuu-ia 

built. 
IS.  Ahab  and 

Jezebel. 

900.  Erection  of  the 
Xorthweit  Palace 
of  Nlmroud. 

800 

89.  Jehoram. 
88.  The  1'hlUa. 
tinesjpl  under 

97.  El  Hah  trans- 
la  tea. 

92.  Syrians  be- 
slege  Samaria 

M.  Jehn. 

40.  Jeboaxh  de- 
feats King 
Henh&dad  of 
Syria. 

TB.  Sardanapaloa. 

70.  The  Assyrians 

conquer 
Phoenicia. 

TT 1 1  mtST. 

84.  Legislation  of 

Lycnrgosat 

Sparta. 
78.  Carthage 

founded  hy 

Dido. 
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Judah 


Israel 


Assyria 


Egrypt  Greece, 


TOO 


Joel.. 
59.  Jotham 
42.  All  a z  ii uvs  trili 

ute  to  Tiglath- 

pileser. 
41.  Pekab.  King  of 

Israel,  besieges 

Jerusalem: 

120.000  of  hts 

men  a  re  slain  in 

one  day. 
26.  Hezeklab. 
Isaiah. 
Nahum. 
10.  Sennacherib's 

army  destroyed. 


OOO 


97.  Manassch. 

42.  Am  on. 
41.  Josiah. 

Jeremiah. 

Habakkuk. 

6.  Jerusalem 
taken  by. 

Neb 


Jonah. 

47.  Assyrians  in- 
vade Israel. 

30.  How  a  pays 
tribute. 

21.  The  ten  tribes 
carried  luto  cap- 
tivity. 


47.  Nabonassar 

45-27.  Tlglath- 
plleser  II. 

28.  Shalmancser. 

23.  Invades 
Phoenicia. 


76.  Commence- 
ment of  Olym- 
piads—first 
authentic  date 
In  Greekhistory. 

53.  Rome  founded 
by  Komulus. 

50  Sabine  war  in 


17.  8ennacherib. 
9.  Esarhaddon.  Kind  of 

Babylonia 


11.  8ennacherfb's 
invasion. 


6.  Nebuchadnezzar  the  Great  defeats 
Necho  of  Egypt,  invades  Judea  and 
takes  Jerusalem. 


98.  Jehoiachin- 
96.  Zedekiah. 
88.  Jerusalem 
destroyed. 


89.  Nebuchadnezzar  Invades  Phunicia 

79.  Takes  Tyre. 

Destroys  Nineveh. 


11.  Necho  II.  loses 
200,000  men  try- 
ing to  cut  canal 
to  Red  Sea. 

6.  Nebuchadnez- 
zar defcaU 
Necho. 


94.  Aprics,  King. 


24.  Code  of  Draco 

Athens. 
16.  Tarquln  the 

Elder,  King  of 

Rome. 


94.  Solon  gives 
laws  at 


Ezeklel. 

Jews  carried  captive  to  Babylon. 

55.  Belshazzar. 
3*  Cyrus,  the  Mede.  captures  Babylou  and 
Persian  Empire- 
36.  Cyrus  ends  captivity  of  the  Jews. 
29.  Death  of  Cyrus. 


the 


and  devastated 

78.  ServiusTul- 

by  Nebuchad- 

lius.  Rome. 

Amasls. 
Psammenit. 

34.  Tarquln  the 

tTwUQ  i 

25.  Conquest  by 

Cambyses,  son 

of  Cyrus. 

FROM  CYRUS  TO  ALEXANDER. 


Persia 


21.  Darius  I. 

Zechariah.  prophet 

Haggai. 

15.  Dedication  of  sec- 
ond temple  at  Jerusa 


500 


400 


96.  Conquest  of 
Thrace.  Pa-oula.  and 
Macedonia. 

94.  Darius  invades 

Greece. 
90.  Defeated  at 

Marathon. 
81.  Xerxes  Invades 

Greece. 
79.  Returns  defeated. 
65.  Artazerxea  I. 
Egypt  revolts. 

59.  Ezra  returns  to 
Jerusalem. 

56.  Esther. 
45.  Jerusalem  rebuilt 
by! 


1.  Battle  of  Cuuaxa: 
Cyrua  the  Younger 


Greece 


10.  The  Pisistratldie 
expelled  from  Athens 

Republic. 
6.  Sparta  at  war  with 


90.  Miltiades  defeats 

the  Persians  at 

Marathon. 
80.  Leontdas  at  Ther- 

mopylie.  Themisto- 

cles  at  Salamls. 
Xerxes  destroys 

Athens. 
80  330.  AH  the  Arts 

flourish. 
79.  Battles  of  Mycale 

and  Platiea ;  Persians 

retreat. 

44.  Pericles 
43.  The  Parthenon  built 

by  Phidias. 
31.  Peloponnesian  war 
29.  Death  of  Pericles. 
8ocratcs  and  Plato 

teach. 
15.  Athenians  Invade 

Sicily. 
13.  Battle  of  Syracuse 


Macedonia 


9G.  Subdued  by  Darius 
of  Persia. 


Rome 


10.  ThcTarqulns 
quishc/d. 
Republic. 
Consuls. 
I.  Dictators. 


94.  Tribunes  chosen 

91.  Coriolanus  con- 
quered. 
Besieges  Rome. 
Retires  at  his 
mother  s  suit. 

71.  Tribunes  are  elected 
by  popular  assembly 

58.  Cincinnatus.  Dic- 
tator. 

51.  First  decern  virate. 

49.  Virginlus  kills  hi* 
daughter  to  save  her 
honor. 


11  Famine  In  Rome. 
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B  C. 


Greece 


Artaxerxes  Memnon 
(Acceded  406.) 
M.  Persians  and  Athe- 
nians in  battle  of 
Cnidus  defeat  the 
Spartans. 


III.  (Codo 


96.   Corinthian  war 


82-79.  OlinthJan  war. 

79-72.  Tbeban  war— 
Ep 


Macedonia 


34.  Persia  invaded  and 
conquered  by  Alex 
an«ler  the  Great  of 
Macedon. 


39.   War  with  Mace- 
don. 

35.  Greeks  conquered 
by  Alexander  the 
Ureal. 


94. 


59.    Philip  II. 


38.   Athenians  and 
Thchan*  defeated 
at  Crueronea. 

36.   Murder  of  Philip. 
Accession  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great. 

34.   Battle  of  the 


Home 


90.  Rome  burnt  by  the 
Gauls. 

76.  Civil  war  between 
patricians  and  ple- 
beians. 

t  Military  Tribunes 

lished. 


43.  Samnlan  war  begins 
40-38.  War  with  Latin*. 
35.  Surrenderor  Latlum 

32.  Treaty  with  Alex- 


38.   Battle  of  Issus. 
32.    Capture  of  Damascus.   Siege  of  Tyre. 


32.  Alexander  captures  Tyre  and  conquers  Egypt.  Alexandria  founded 
31.  Battle  of  Arbela-subjugation  of  Persia. 
30.  Darius  III.  assassinated. 

27.  Alexander  Invades  India. 

28.  Alexander  dies  in  Babylonia. 


300 


26-4.  8econd  Samnite 
war. 


FROM  ALEXANDER  TO  AUGUSTUS 


Eirypt 


22.  Ptolemy  I. 


Syria 


12.  8eleucus  I. 
1.  Battle  of  Ipsus. 

Final  division  of 
Alexander's  do- 
minions. 


85.  Ptolemy  Phlla-: 
delphus.  80.  Antlochus  I. 


46.  Ptolemy  Euer- 


200 


Egyptians  conquer 
Syria. 


22.  Ptolemy  Philo 
pater. 


Greece 


Macedonia 


21.  Romans  de- 
feated by  Pon- 


II. 


4. 


23.  Antlochus 
the  Great. 


99  Athens  taken 
by  Demetrius. 

97.  Republic  re- 
established. 

91.  Achiran 

league. 
87.  Birth  of  Ar- 

ehimedeKd  212) 

79.  Irruption  of 
the  Hauls. 

SI.  j 


26.  Reforms  oi 


96.  Philip  IV 


86.  Lysimachus. 
King  of  Thrace, 
eels  Mace 


King  0 
subjec 
donia 


20.  Philip  V. 


11.  War  with 


81.  War  with 

Pyrrhus.  King 

of  Eplrus. 
80.  Pyrrhus 

Invades  Italy- 
75.  Pyrrhus 

defeated  at  Ben 

eventum. 
65.  Rome  supreme 

over  all  Italy. 
64-41.  First  Punic 

war. 
56  Defeat  of 

Carthaginians. 
55.  Kr  Kill  us  capt'd 

by  Carthaglulans 
41.  Catullus 

defeats 

Carthaginians. 

18-01.  Second 
Punic  war. 
Hannibal 
defeats  Romans 
at  Ticinus. 
17.  Hannibal  passes 

the  Apennines. 
16.  Battle  of 

Canme. 
15-6.  First  Mace- 
donian war. 
7.  Carthaginians 
defeated  at 
Metaurus. 
3.  Sclplo  carries 
war  Into  Africa 
2.  Hannibal 
defeated. 
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B.C. 


D. 


100 
200 


Egypt 


81.  Ptolemy 
I'hllouictvr. 


46.  Ptolemy 


17.  Ptolemy 
La  thy  run. 

7.  Ptolemy 


58.  Berenice. 

48.  Murder  of 

Pompcy. 
40.  Cleopatra. 


30.  Death  of 
Antony  and 
Cleopatra. 

Egypt s 


.Tudea 


Egyptians 
driven  out  by 

m. 


65.  Antiochus 
defeated  by 
Judas  Macca 
beua. 


80.  John  Hyr 
canus  delivers 
Judea  from 
Syria. 


7.  AristobulusI 
4.  Alexander 


79.  Alexandra, 
Qiieen. 


II. 


63.  Jerusalem 
taken  by  the 
Romans. 


Syria 


98.  Independ- 
ent. 


75.  Antiochua 
IV. 

72.  Plunders 


25.  Antiochus 

TO. 
11.  Antiochua 

VIII. 


IX. 

75.  AntiochU8X 

65.  Pompcy 
makes  Syria 
a  Roman 
province. 


Greece 


91.  Sparta  Join: 
Achaean 
league. 

88.  Laws  of 
Lycurgus 
abolished  by 


46.  Corinth 
taken  by 
Munimiu*. 


Maeedo 


niaj 


Rome 


99-  Second  war  200-197. Sec 
with  Rome.       ond  war 
with 


78.  Perseus. 
71.  Third  war 

with  Rome. 
68.  Rattle  of 

Pydna. 
Macedonia 
made  a  Roman 


Mace- 
donia. 


71-f*.  Third 
war  with 


49^.  Third  Punic  war 
46.  Carthage  destroyed. 

35-32.  First  Servile  war. 
ofNumantialnSpaln. 


103-99  Second  8ervile  war. 


90-89.  The  Social  war  In  Italy. 


88,  War  with  Fontus. 
88-82.  Civil  war- Marius 
73-?2.  Victories  of 

63.  Second  conspiracy  of  Catiline— Ciccro'a 
orations. 

First  triumvirate 


55.  Caesar  Invades  Britain.  53.  Crassua  killed  by  the  Parthlans. 


49. 


51.  Gaul  subjugated. 
Civil  war  botween  Caesar  and  Pompey.   Cspsar  dictator. 
46.  Corinth  rebuilt.  48.  Battle  of  Pharsalia. 
46-45.   War  in  Spain-  45  Pom  pel  a  ns  defeated  at  Munda.  Caesar  dictator  for  life. 

41.  Caesar  assassinated.    Antony  master  of  Rome. 
43.  Second  triumvirate— Octavius,  Antony.  Lcpldus.   Cicero  put  to  death.  Ovid 

born. 

42.  Battle  of  Philippi.       Death  of  Brutus  and  Cass  I  us.      Triumvirs  masters  of 

the  Roman  world. 

37.   Herod  made  Kin*  of  the  Jews.        32.  War  between  Octavius  and  Antony 
31.  Antony  decisively  defeated  at  Actium. 


F.stablishment  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

rebuilt.  27.  Caesar  Octavius,  Emperor,  under  toe  title  of 

19.  All  Spain  submit*.   18.  Temple  of  Jerusalem  rebuilt  by  Herod. 
13-9.  Drusus  invades  Germany. 
4.  The  Advent  of  Christ  (according  to  Usher). 


FROM  AUGUSTUS  TO  CHARLEMAGNE 


4-6  Tiberius  In  Germany.  9.  Varus  and  his  legions  destroyed  by  the  Germans  under  Hermann. 

29.  The  Crucifixion  of  Jeaaa  Chrlat.  (Some  authorities  give  A  D.  33  aa  the  date.) 
37.  Caligula.    41.  Claudius.    54.  Nero.    61.  Insurrection  of  the  Britons  under  Boadlcea. 
64-  Rome  burned.  Christians  persecuted.  70.  Jerusalem  destroyed  by  Titus. 

79.  Pompeii  and  Ucrculaueum  destroyed  by  eruption  of  Vesuvius. 


17.  Hadrian. 


01-457. 


300 


invades  Caledonia. 


197-2.  Persecution  of  Christians.  8. 

of  Christians  renewed. 

53.  The  Franks  Invade  Gaul 


32.  Persian  war. 


2-13.  Diocletian  persecutes  Christians 
21.  Arian  controversy.  23. 
64.  Valcntinlan  and  Valens  Joint  emperor*. 


6.  Constantino  the  Great. 
25-  Council  of  Nice, 
of  the 
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75.  '  iratlan  and  Valcng.  rulers. 

94.  Theodosius  master  of  the  whole  Roman 

world. 

95.  Death  of  Theodosius. 

72.  Great  Hunnlsh  invasions  of  Europe  begin. 
76.  Valens  allows  the  Goths  to  settle  in  Thrace. 
79.  Theodosius,  Emperor. 
95.  Roman  Empire  finally  divided. 
Arcadius,  Emperor  of  the  East. 

400 

• 

L  The  Goths,  under  Alaric.  overran  Italy. 

9.  Romans  driven  from  Spain. 
10.  Alaric  sacks  Rome. 

Roman  legions  recalled  from  Britain. 
40.  Leo  I.  (the  Great),  Bishop  of  Rome. 
49-  Landing  of  Anglo-Saxons  in  Britain. 
62.  Attila  invades  Italy. 
53.  Death  of  Attfla. 
55.  Genserlc  sacks  Rome. 
72.  The  Visigoths  conquer  Spain. 
76.  Odoaccr,  King  of  Italy. 
End  of  Western  Empire. 

8.  Theodosius  II. 

28.  Nestor,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople. 

29.  Vandals  under  Genseric.  invade  Africa. 

39.  The  Vandals,  surprise  Carthage. 

45-50.  Attila  ravages  the  empire  and  exacts 
tribute. 

50.  Marcian. 

86-611.  The  Franks  victorious  in  Gaul. 
88-93-  The  Ostrogoths  codquot  Iti&lv  &tid  Nlny 
Odoaccr. 

• 

500~~ 

7.  Kingdom  of  the  Franks  founded  by  Clovis. 
36.  Belisarius  In  Italy. 

52-53.  Ostrogoths  expelled  from  Italy  by 

Names,  general  of  Justinian. 
68-72.  The  Lombards  overrun  Italy. 

27.  Justinian.  Emperor. 

29.  War  with  Persia  and  victories  of  Belisarius. 

The  Justinian  code  published. 
32.  Constantinople  burned. 

Constantinople  rebuilt  by  Justinian. 
81.  The  Slavonians  in  Thrace. 

ooo- 

28.  Dagobert  II.,  King  of  the  Franks. 

78.  Cadwallader,  last  King  of  the  Britons.  . 

87.  Pepin  of  Hcristal  becomes  ruler  of  the 

Franks,  now  united  in  the  Kingdom  of 

France. 

97.  Anafesto.  first  Doge  of  Venice. 

12.  Mahomet  spreads  bis  doctrines. 
14.  Persians  ravage  Syria  and  Palestine. 
22.  The  Hcgira,  or  flight  of  Mahomet 
32.  Saracens  invade  the  Empire. 
40.  The  Saracens  invade  Egypt. 
72-77.  Siege  of  Constantinople. 

700~ 

11.  Saracens  Invade  Spain. 
14.  Charles  Martel.  son  of  Pepin,  Duke  of 
France. 

32.  Buttle  of  Tours.  Saracens  defeated  by 
the  Franks  under  Charles  Martel. 

52.  Pepin  the  Short,  King  of  France. 

68.  Succeeded  by  hi*  sons,  Charlemagne  and 
Carloman. 

74-87.  Charlemagne  conquers  the  Lombards. 

83  and  87.  The  Danes  in  England. 

91-96,  Charlemagne  establishes  the  margravate 
of  Austria. 

9.  Saracens  conqner  Northern  Africa. 

20.  The  Saracens  defeated  at  Constantinople. 

26.  Leo  III.  forbids  the  worship  of  Images. 
This  eventually  leads  to  separation  of 
Eastern  and  Western  Churches. 

64.  Destruction  of  images  throughout  the 
Empire  Is  decreed. 

800 

800.  Charlemagne  crowned  Emperor  of  the 
West  by  Pope  Leo  III. 

Haroun  al  Raschld,  Caliph  of  Arabia. 
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England 


1000 


llOO 


The  Anglo-Saxons 

23.  Egbert,  king. 

51.  Danes  take  Loudon 

71.  Alfred  the  (Jrent. 


25.  Atbelstane. 
37.  Defeats  Danes. 

Scots,  etc. 
7'J.  Edward  the  Martyr 


43.  CharlcM  the  Bald. 
61.  Pillaged  by  North- 


Germany 


Eastern  Empire 


Ethelred. 


16.  Edmund. 

The  Dane* 

17.  Canute,  sole  ruler, 
40.  Canute  IL 

Edward  the  Con- 


06.  Battle  of  Hasting 

William  I.  (the 
Conqueror). 
87.  William  II. 


Henry  I. 


1  !!<)(> 


54.  Henry  II. 
71.  I n v onion  of  Ireland. 
89.  Richard  Cteur  de 

Lion. 
99.  John  Lackland. 

Chnrta 


1300 


1400 


15. 

signed. 
16.  Henry  III. 
62.  War  of  the  Barons. 
65.  First  Parliament. 
72.  Edward  I. 
83.  Conquest  of  Wales. 
97.  Sir  William  Wallac 

in  Scotland. 

7.  Edward  It, 
14.  Battle  of  Bannock- 
burn. 
27.  Edward  III. 
46.  Battle  of  Creasy. 
M.  Battle  of  Polctlers. 
77.  Richard  II. 
House  of  Lancaster 
99.  Henry  IV. 


12.  Robert.  Duke  of 
Normandy. 
Capet  Ian  Dynasty 

87.  Hugh  Capet,  king. 
96.  Robert  II. 

Paris  made  capital. 


31.  Henry  I. 
60.  Philip  I. 

87.  War  with  England. 


8.  Louis,  the  Fat. 


37.  Louis  VII. 


xo.  Philip  II..  called 
Philip  i 


13.  Henry  V. 

War  with  France. 
15.  Battle  of  Agincoun 
22.  Henry  VI. 
55-71.  War  of  the  Roses 

House  of  York 
61.  Edward  IV. 
at.  Edward  V. 
Richard  DX 

House  of 
R5.  Henry  VII 


14.  Battle  of  Boa  vines. 
26.  Louis  IX. 

48.  Louis  IX.  leads 
seventh  crusade 
70.  Dies  before  Tunis. 
Philip  III. 


I.  Philip  IV.  quarrels 
with  the  Pope,  and 
calls  the  first  States 
General. 
II.  Louis  X. 

House  of  Valols 

38.  Philip  VI. 
50.  John  II. 
64.  Charles  V. 
80.  Charles  VI. 


House  of  France 

43.  Treaty  of  Verdun. 
Empiro  of  Charle- 
magne divided  and 
(lermany  separated 
from  France. 

House  of  Saxony 

18.  Henry  I.  (the 

Fowler). 
18-34.  Conquers  Huns. 

Danes.  V  audals. 

Bohemians. 
62.  Otho  I.  crowm  d 

emperor  by  Pope. 
83.  Otho  III. 


11.  Bulgarians  defeat 
the  Greek  7 


House  of  Bavaria 

2.  Henry  II. (Saint). 


22.  Conrad  11. 

39.  Henry  III. 

56.  Henry  IV. 

73.  Wur  with  Saxons. 

77.  Henry  goes  to 

Canossa  and  submits 

to  Pope. 


69.  John  Zimlsces. 


M.  Sc  hism  of  (ireek 
Church. 


81.  Alexius  Comnenus. 
97.  First  Crusade 
reaches  Constanti- 


6.  Henry  \ . 
38.  Conrad  III. 
52.  Frederick  I. 
Darbarossa- 

54.  Invades  Italy- 
62.  Destroys  Milan. 
67.  Italian  league. 

8.  Otto  IV. 
18.  Frederick  II. 
41  Hanseatlc  League 

formed. 
House  of 
73.  Rudolph  I 
92  Adolph. 
98.  Albert  I. 


7.  Swiss  Con- 
federation. 
Swiss  Independence 
declared. 
15.  Battle  of  Morgarten 
Swiss  Independence. 
House  of  Luxemburg 
49.  Charles  IV. 
78.  Wenceslaus. 


43.  Manuel 


47.  Treachery  to  Ger- 
man Crusaders. 


22.  Charles  VII. 

29.  Joan  of  Are  raises 

siege  of  Orleans. 
34-50.  English  expelled 
61.  Louis  XI. 
8-3.  Charles  VIII. 


98.  Louis  XII. 


14.  Sigismund. 

15.  John  Huss  burned. 
House  of  Austria 

38.  Albert  IL 
40.  Frederick  III. 


93.  Maximilian  I. 


I.  Baldwin  I. 

16.  Peter  de  Coiirtenny 

21.  Robert  de 
Courtenay. 

28.  Baldwin  II. 

61.  Michael  Paleologus 


28.  Andronie  III. 

41.  John  Paleologus. 

62.  The  Turks  take 
Adrianople. 

91.  Manuel  Paleologus. 


95.  John  Paleologus  II 

48.  Constantine  Pale- 
ologus. 


53.  Amurath  captures 
Constantinople. 

Turkey 

56.  Turks  defeated  at 
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AD. 

Spain 

Italy 

Russia 

Scandinavia 

Contemporary 

800 
900_ 

1000 

73.  Kingdom  of 
Navarre^ 

42.  Invasion  by 
the  SaracenB. 

62.  Ruric.  the  Nor- 
man, establishes 
first  regular 
government  at 
Novgorod. 

780-1066.  Invasions 
of  the  Norse- 

50.  Eric  I. 

9.  Haroun  al 
Raschld.  Caliph 
of  Arabia,  dies. 

90.  Oenoa  be- 
come* rich  and 
powerful. 

7^01eg  invades 

88.  Vladimir  the 
Great  embraces 
Christianity. 

83.  Norwegians 
colonize  Iceland 

96.  Olaf.  first 
Christian  King 
of  Sweden. 

llOO 

26.  Sancho  II. 

King  of  Castile. 
85.  Ramirez  I. 

Kinic  of  Aragon. 

91.  Moors  seize 
Saracen 
possessions. 

94.  Exploits  of  the 
Cid  Ruy  Diax. 

16-17.  Saracens 
expelled  by  the 

78-86.  Gregory VII. 
attempts  to 
establish  uni- 
versal sover- 
eignty of 
Papacy. 

2.  Massacre  of 
Danes  by 
Etbelred  of  Eng. 
8.  Avenged  by 
Sweyn.  King  of 
Denmark. 

13.  Sweyn  con- 
quers England. 

80.  Inge  the  Elder. 
King  of  Sweden. 

1.  The  Northmen 
discover 
America. 

77.  Seljouk  Turks 
take  Jerusalem. 
96.  First  Crusade. 

98.  Crusaders  take 
Antioch. 

99.  Crusaders  take 
Jerusalem. 

4.  Crusaders  take 

Acre. 
47.  Second 

Crusade. 
74-83.  8aladln's 

conquest  in 

Asia. 
88.  Third  Crusade, 
96.  Expedition  of 

the  German 

Barons. 

1200 
1300 

1094-1144  Dynasty 
of  the  Almora- 
vidcs  at  Oordova 

44-  Alphonso  of 
Leon  defeats 
the  Moors  In 
several  battles. 

• 

20.  Rii»e  of  Lom- 
bard cities. 

54.  Barbarossa. 

61.  Wars  of  the 
Guclphs  and 
Ghibelllnea. 

76.  Barbarossa 
defeated  at 
Le  guano. 

83.  Peace  of 

65.  Eric 
Edwardson. 

41.  Danes  invade 
Russia; 
defeated  by 

Newtkl 

79.  Magnus. 
90.  Birger. 

88-48.  Ferdinand 
1 1 1,  takes  Oor- 
dova. Toledo, 
etc.,  from  the 
Moors. 

88.  Moors  found 
Oranada. 

74.  Crown  of 
Navarre  passes 
to  France. 

36-50.  Wars  of 
Frederick  II. 

77.  The  Visconti 
at  Milan. 

82-  The  Sicilian 
Vespers. 
French  expelled 
from  Sicily. 

23.  Irruption  of 
Tartars. 

42.  Tartars 
establish  empire 
of  Kaptachak. 

1,  Fourth 

Crusade. 
16-29.  Fifth 

Crusade. 
18.  Genghis  Khan, 

the  Mogul. 

conquers  Asia. 
70.  Seventh  and 

last  Crusade. 
99.  Osman  I.. 

Ottoman  empire. 

1400 

27.  Kin*  of  Ora- 
nada brings 
200.000  Moors 
from  Africa. 

40.  Alphonso  XI. 
of  Cajole  de-^ 

9.  Pope  Clement 
V.  removes  to 
Avignon. 

89.  First  Doge  of 
Genoa  appointed 

47.  Rienxl  frees 

Rome. 
64.  Death  of  Rienxl 

95.  Charles  VII. 

98.  Charles  loses 
Naples. 

99.  Louis  XII.. 

,   aided  by  Venice, 
conquers  Milan 
but  does  not 
bold  it  long. 

80.  War  with 
Tartars. 

83.  Moscow 

burned. 
95^1nvasion  by 

87.  Margaret 
offered  the 
Swedish  Crown. 

97.  Union  of 
Calmar.Sweden. 
Norway  and 
Denmark. 
Eric.  King. 

12.  Knights 
Templars 
suppressed. 

96.  Battle  of  Nico- 
polis.  Christians 
defeated. 

2.  ^Battle  of 

EST 

22.  Amurath  II. 
consolidates 
Ottoman  Empire 

defeated  by 
Turks  at  Varna. 

92.  Columbus  dis- 
covers America. 

97.  Cabot  dis- 
covenj^New- 

69.  Ferdinand  II. 

of  Aragon 

marrieslsabella 

of  Leon  and 

Castile. 
79.  The  Christian 

Dominions  of 

Spain  are 

united  in  one 

Monarchy. 

80-84.  Inquisition 
established. 

9*98.  Jews  perse- 
cuted. 

92.  Ferdinand 
takes  Oranada. 

62.  Ivan,  the  Great 
founds  present 

79.  Great  Tartar 

Invasion. 
81.  Tartars 

defeated. 

13.  War  with 
Schleawlg. 

84.  Revolt  of 
peasantry. 

89.  Eric  dethroned 

70.  Sten  stun-, 
regent  of 
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A.D. 


1500 


England  France 


Germany 


0.  Henry  VIII. 
13.  Battle  of  Flodden. 
M.  Wolsey. 

30.  Field  of  the  Cloth. .f 
Gold. 

38.  Anne  Boleyn 


lOOO 


1700 


47.  Edward  VI. 

53.  Marv. 

54.  Marries  Philip  of 
Spain. 

58.  Elizabeth. 

87.  Mary  of  Scots 

Imheaded. 
R8 .  S|tauish  Arniaita. 

Hons  *  of  Stuart 

3.  James  I. 


13.  English  Invasion. 

15.  Francis  I. 

25.  Battle  of  Pavia. 

47.  Henry  II. 

59.  Francis  II. 

60.  Huguenot  War. 

72.  Massacre  of 

St.  Bartholomew. 
74.  Henry  111. 

IIOUKO  O 

5*9  Henrv  IV.  of 
Xavarre. 


17.  Protestant  Refor- 
mation— l.uther. 
V.K  Charles  V. 
21.  Diet  of  Worms. 

Augsburg  Con- 
fession. 

■  ■■II.  Death  of  John  of 
Ley den. 

5C.  Charles V.  abdicates. 
Ferdinand  I. 

64.  Maximilian  II. 

76.  Rudolph  II. 


It.  Florida  discovered 

by  Ponee  Do  'jcon. 
13.  Balboa  discovers 
the  Pacific 


21.  Cortes 
Mexico. 


44.  I>e  Soto  discovers 
the  Mississippi. 


49.  Commonwealth 

Oliver  Cromwell. 

6n.  Stuarts  restored. 
Charles  II. 

66.  Great  London  fire. 

79.  Habeas  Corpus  Act. 

Hfi.  James  II. 

89.  William  and  Mary. 

90.  Battle  of  the  Royne. 


2. 

Hons*  of  Hanover 

14.  (leorge  I. 

27.  George  II. 

39.  War  with  Spain. 

46.  Stuart  troubles  in 
Scotland. 

Battle  of  Culloden. 
56.  War  with  France. 
60.  George  III. 

75.  War  with  American  89.  devolution. 


in.  Louis  XIII. 
21.  Kifix'lk-u  inlniiii- 

i-lrHliuii. 
27.  Siege  ul  Kocheiic. 

43.  Louis  XIV. 
48.  Wars  of  the  Fronde. 

72.  Holland  Invaded. 

83.  Edict  of  Nantes 
revoked. 

89.  War  with  England. 

97.  Peace  of  Ryswick. 

~T~  Defeated  by  Marl- 

borough  at  lllenheim. 
13.  Peac  e  of  Ctrecht. 
16.  Louis  XV. 
16.  Speculation  era. 
John  I-aw. 

45.  Battle  of  Fontenov.  40;  Charles  VII. 

46.  Victories  of  Marshal 
Saxe 


85. 

settlement  founded 
by  Walter  Raleigh. 

12.  Mathias. 

is.  Thirty  Years'  War.  I  7.  Jamestown  I 
l.i.  Ferdinand  II.  meut. 
2i.  Battle  of  Prairtie. 

30.  <;ustavus  Adolphus  14.  New  Amsterdam 
of  Swedeu  iuvades  settled, 
(■ermanv. 

32.  Battle  of  Lutzen.      20.  Puritans  land  at 
Death  of  Uustavus         Plymouth  Rock. 
Adolphus. 
34.  Death  of  Wallen- 

steln. 
37.  Ferdinand  III. 


48.  Treaty  of  Westpha- 
lia closes  war  and 
establishes  religious 
toleration. 
58.  Leopold  I. 

of  Carlowltz. 


5.  Joseph  I. 
11.  Charles  VI. 


82.  William  Penn 
comes  to  America. 


33.  Oglethorpe  found* 
8avannah. 


99.  Quebec  captured 
War  of  Austrian  sue-     bv  English. 


48.  Peace  of  Alx-la- 

Chapelle. 
74.  Louis  XVI. 
78.  Aids  America. 
87.  Assembly  of 

Notables. 
89.  States  Oeneral. 


Colonies. 

97.  Nelson  destroys 
French  fleet  i 
Alexandria. 


of  Terror. 


1SOO 


Republic 

99.  Napoleon,  First 
Consul. 


„  .  .         ,        63.  Peace  of  Paris 

House  of  Lorraine       Franco  cedes 

45.  Francis  I.  (husband     l"  t,lK1*utL 

75.  Battle  of  Lexington 

76.  Declaration  of  Inde- 
poactonoo. 


B6  63.  Seven  Years'  War. 
SB,  Joseph  II. 


1.  Union  with  Irela  id.  4. 

Napoleon,  Emperor 

3.  War  with  Fn.n.n  . 


5.  Napoleon  defeaU  d 
at  Trafalgar. 


7.  Peninsular  War. 
12.  War  with  U.  8. 
14.  Peace  with  U.  S. 

U.  Battle  of  Waterloo. 


5.  Battle  of  Austerlitz. 

6.  Jena. 


9.  Wagrara. 
12.  Russian  campaign. 

12.  War  with  all 
Europe. 

14.  Allies  enter  France 
Napoleon  sent  to  Elba 

Restoration 

Louis  XVIII.,  King. 

15.  Napoleon  returns. 
Battle  of  Waterloo. 
Napoleon  sent  to 
St.  Helena. 


90.  Leonid  II. 

92.  Francis  I. 
Battle  of  Valmy. 

■17  Francis  renounces 
title  Emperor  of  the 
Romans  and  assumes 
that  of  Emperor  of 
Austria 

5.  Napoleon  cstal)- 
lishcs  Kingdom*  of 
WQrtembtTg  and 
Bavaria. 

6.  Dissolution  of  Gcr- 
man  Empire. 
Confederation  of  the 
Rhine  formed. 

7.  Kingdom  of 
Westphalia. 

10.  Serfdom  abolished 
in  PruhMti  by  decree. 

13.  War  of  Liberation 
(against  Napoleon). 

13.  Battle  of  I  eipzlg. 

14.  Prussians  occupy 
Paris. 

14-15.  Congres.  of 
Vienna.  Gen  ian  Con- 
federation fomed. 


89.  George  Washing- 
ton, President. 

97.  John  Adams,  Presi- 
dent. 

1.  Thomas  Jefferson, 
President. 


4-6.  Lewis  and  Clarke 
explore  the  Upper 
Missouri. 


9.  Js 


15.  Battle  of  New 
Orleans. 
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A-  D. 


1500 


Spain 


Italy 


lOOO 


1700 


1600  02.  Mohamme- 
dan* expelled. 

12.  Ferdinand  con- 
quer* Navarre. 

1C  Accession 
House  of  Austria 

Charles  I.. 
King  of  Spain. 

19.  Charles  be- 
comes emperor 
of  Germany  as 
Charles  V. 

.r>7.  War  with 


9.  Venice  stripped 
of  Italian  posses- 
sions by  the 
Ix-aeue  of 
Cambray. 

13-22.  Pope  Leo  X 


Russia 


61.  Turks  defeated 
at  Lepanto. 

HO.  Portugal  con- 
quered. 

k<».  Armada  de- 
feated. 


lfiOO-10. 
Moors 


40.  Portugal  Inde- 
pendent. 


1800 


Philip  V. (Bour- 
bon). 
2.  War  of  Succes 

■too. 

4.  English  cap- 
ture Gibraltar. 

13.  Siege  of  Barce 


35.  Charles  con- 
quers Naples. 

r.9.  Charles  III. 

96.  War  with 
England. 

97.  Battle  of  Cape 
St.  Vincent. 


5.  Battle  of 
Trafalgar. 

8.  French  take 
Madrid. 
Charles  IV.  abdi- 
cates. Joseph 
Bonaparte.  King. 

12.  Battle  of  Sala 
inunca. 

13.  Wellington  oc- 
cupies Madrid. 

14.  Ferdinand  VII 
restored. 


27-31.  War  of 
Mantuan  succes 


93.  Battle  of 
Marsaglia. 
French  defeat 
Duke  of  Savoy. 


ft.  Battle  of  Turin 


13.  Peace  of 
Ctrecht. 
Italy  divided. 


96-97.  Bonaparte  > 
first  victories  In 
Italy. 

98.  Pius  VI.  de- 
posed by 
Bonaparte. 


Scandinavia 


2.  Italian  repub- 
lic. Bonaparte 
president. 

5.  Napoleon 
crowned  King  of 
Italy. 


11.  Fall  of  Napo- 
leon. Kingdom 

ceases  to  exist. 

1.5.  Lombardo- 
Veiiftian  King- 


by  Austria. 


33.  Ivan  IV. 

53.  Trade  with 
England  begun 

.'►I.  Siberia  dis- 
covered. 


98,  The  race  of 
Kurle.  which 
governed  Kussia 
for7<"0  years, 
becomes  extinct. 

ft  Demetrius  the 

impostor. 
10.  Interregnum. 
13.  Michael 

Fedorovitz.  Czar. 

establishes  the 

house  of 

Romanoff. 
IV  Alexis. 
51.  Victories  in 

Poland. 
71.  The  Cossacks 

subdued. 
82.  Ivan  and  Peter 

the  (treat. 
S9.  Peter  sole  ruler. 

1700.  War  with 

Sweden. 
3.  St.  Petersburg 

founded. 
9.  Peter  defeats 
the  Swedes  at 
Pultowa. 
11  War  with 
Turkey. 

25.  Catharine  I. 
27.  Peter  II. 
30.  He  is  deposed 
41.  Elizabeth. 
(12.  Catharine  the 
Great. 

68-84.  Conquest  of 
the  Crimea. 

05.  Partition  of  Po 
lurid  completed. 

9ft.  War  with 
Persia. 

1.  Alexander  I. 

:..  Russia  Joins 
coalition  against 
France. 

7.  Treaty  of  Tilsit. 
Peace  with 
France. 

12.  Napoleon 
Invades  Russia. 
Burning  of 

Moscow. 

15.  Alexander 
organizes  the 
"Holy  Alliance.' 


13.  Christian  II.. 
King  of  Norway 
and  Denmark. 

20.  (tf  Sweden. 

21.  Sweden  breaks 
loose  from  Cnion 
ofcalmar  under 
Gustavus  Vasa. 

5ft.  Frederick  II.. 

of  Denmark. 
00.  Eric  XIV., 

King  of  Sweden 

War  between 

Denmark  and 

Sweden. 
70.  Peace  of 

Stettin. 
93.  Augsburg  Con 

fession  accepted 

at  Upsala. 

1000.  Charles  IX. 
II.  Gustavus 

Adolphus. 

Axel 

oxenstjema. 
17.  Russia  cedes 

Ingria  and 

Lavonia  to 

Sweden. 
90.  Gustavus 

defeats  Tilly. 
32  Gustavus Adol 

phus  killed  at 

battle  of  l.Utzen 

Christina. 

54.  Charles  X. 
97.  Charles  XII. 


1700.  Swedes 
defeat  Russians 
at  Narva. 

9.  Poltava. 
Peter  sends 
many  Swedish 
prisoners  to 
colonize  Siberia 


Contemporary 


40.  Order  of  Jesu- 
its founded. 

68.  Netherlands, 
under  William  of 
Orange,  rebels 
against  Philip's 
tyranny. 

81.  Netherlands  a 

republic. 


of  calendar. 


Tulip 


•r>2  Tromp  sweeps 
the  Channel. 

69.  Turks  take 
Candia. 

83.  Sobieskl.  King 
of  Poland,  de- 
feats the  Turks 
at  Vienna. 

97.  Turks  defeated 
at  Zenta. 

99.  Peace  of  Car- 
lowitz. 


41.  Maria  Theresa 
Uuceu  of  Hun- 
gary. 


9.  Finland  ceded 
to 


14.  Union  of 
Sweden  and 
Norway. 


3.  Humboldt 
traverses 
Mexico. 

6.  Mungo  Park 
murdered  in 
Africa. 


15.  Treaty  of 
Vienna. 
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180O 


20.  George  IV. 

24.  Death  of  Lord 
Byron. 


18  23 


1850 


26,  Great  commer- 
cial crisis. 

29.  Catholic  relief 
bill. 

30.  William  IV. 

37.  Victoria. 
Hanover 
sepa rated  from 
Great  Britain. 

39.  War  with 
China. 

40.  Penny  postage 

46.  Repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws. 

48.  Chartist  riots. 

49.  Cholera. 

61.  First  "Great 


France 


27.  War  with 


30.  Louis  Philippe. 
Conquest  of 

Algiers. 

31.  Hereditary 
peerage 
abolished. 


i  War. 

56.  War  with 

China. 

War  with 
Persia. 
ST.  Indian  mutiny. 
Great  com- 
mercial crisis. 
08.  Jewish  disabil- 
ities removed. 
67.  War  with 
Abyssinia. 
Fenian  trouble 
69.  Disestablish- 
ment of  Irish 
Church. 


73.  Ashantoe  war. 


18.  Zollvereln 
formed. 

19.  Death  of  Mar- 
shal Ulucher. 


34.  Zollvereln 
include*  most  of 
the 


40.  Frederick 
William  IV. 

48.  Revolution. 


48.  Revolution. 
Republic  pro- 
claimed. 
Outbreak  of 

President. 


17.  Ja 


29.  Andrew  Jack- 


36.  Ferdinand  I. 

48.  Insurrection  at 
Vienna. 

Hungarian  war. 
Francis  Joseph. 

49.  Hungarian 
revolution  put 


33.  Martin  Van 


41.  Wm.  H.  Harrii 
■on,  President 

John  Tyler, 
President. 

46.  James  K.  Polk 


187  S 


76.  Queen  pro- 
"  atari 


51.  Coup  d'etat, 

Louis  Napoleon 
re-elected. 

52.  Km i) ire  re- 
established by 
popular  vote  and 
the  President  de- 
clared Emperor 
as  Napoleon  III. 

59.  War  with 
Austria. 
Magenta  and 

Solferino. 


70.  War  with 
Prussia.  Battle 
of  Sedan.  Napo- 
leon surrenders. 

71.  The  C  ommune. 
Republic. 
Tillers,  Presi- 
dent. 

73.  MncMahon, 


63.  Plot  to  over- 
throw 


61.  William  I. 

62.  Bismarck 
appointed 
premier. 

64.  War  with 
Denmark. 

66.  War  with 
Austria.  Battle 
of  Sadowa.  Han- 


56.  Amnesty  to 
Hungarians. 
69.  War  w.  France 
and  Sardinia. 
Solferino. 
Iteath  of  Prince 
Metternlch. 
61.  Disaffection  in 

Hungary. 

63.  Insurrection  in 
Poland. 

64.  War  with  Den- 
mark. 

(J6.  Defeat  at 


70.  War  with 
France. 

William  made 
Emperor  of 

Germany 


Austria  with- 
draws from 
German  confed- 
eration. 

07.  New  constitu- 
tion. 

73.  International 
Exhibition. 


53.  Franklin 
Pierce,  Presi- 
dent. 

57.  James  Huchan 
an.  President 

58.  Atlantic  cable 


61.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, President. 
Civil 


lOOO 


press 

of  India. 

78.  Great  commer- 
cial depression. 

War  in 
Afghanistan. 

79.  Zulu  war. 

80.  Famine  in 
Ireland. 

Land  League. 
82.  War  in  Egypt. 
88.  Irish  Home 

Rule  discussion. 
93.  Gladstone's 

Home  Rule  bill. 

98.  Gladstone  died 

99.  Boer  war. 

01.  Death  of 
Queen  Victoria. 
Edward,  King. 

02.  British-Japan- 
ese alliance. 

Boer  war 
ended . 

03.  Irish  Land  bill 


79.  Jules  Grevy, 
i  rosiueuu 


87.  Sadl-Carnot, 

President. 
89.  Boulanger  ex- 
citement. 
94.  Sadl-Carnot 
assassinated. 

Caslmir-Perier, 
President. 
96.  Caslmir-Perier 
resigns.  Felix 
Faurc,  President 
99.  President 
Faure  assassi- 
nated. M.Lou- 
bet,  President. 

Dreyfus  case 
re-opened. 
01.  Diplomatic 
tionawlth 


78.  Attempt  to 
assassinate  the 
Emperor. 

80.  Trouble  with 

Socialists. 
82.  Imperial 

rescript. 

88.  Accession 
and  death  of 
Frederick  III. 
WiUlam  II. 

M>.  Mining  strikes 

96.  Trouble  with 
England  over 
Transvaal. 
98.  Death  of 
Prince  Bis- 
marck. 
01.  Prussia  cele- 
its 


78.  Occupation  of 
Herzegovina  and 
Bosnia. 

79.  Count  An- 
drassy  resigns. 

80.  Agreement 
with  Germany 
on  Eastern 


69.  Ulysses  8. 
Grant. President 


77.  R.  B  Hayes, 


93.  Attempt  to 


98.  Empress 


at 


81.  Garfield, 
President. 
81.  Arthur, 
President. 
86.  Cleveland, 

President. 
89.  Harrison, 
President. 
93.  Cleveland, 
President. 

97.  McKinley, 
President. 

98.  War  with 
8paln. 

99.  Acquisition  of 
Porto  Rico 

and  Philippines. 
01.  Pan- American 
Exposition. 

Civil  gov't  in 
Phlllppii 
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Spain 


lK.-.O 


187r, 


lOOO 


17.  Slave  trade 
abolished. 

SI.  Revolution. 

2X  French  Invest 
Cadiz.  Revolu- 
tion crushed. 


2S.  French  evacu 

■  tc  radix. 
29.  Cadiz  made  a 

free  port. 
90.  Sali>iue  law 

abolished. 
33.  Isabella  II. 

Christina. 

Regent. 
31   <  arh-t  Wur 
39.  Hon  Carlos 

defeated. 
41.  Espartero. 

Regent. 
43.  Driven  out. 

Queen  13  years 

old  declared  of 

age. 
47.  Espartero 

restored. 


Italy 


56.  Insurrection, 
o  Donnell. 
dictator.. 

Mi  War  with 

Morocco, 
tvn.  Moors 

defeated. 


C6.  Prim  insurrec- 
tion. 

68.  Suceessfui  rev- 
olution led  by 
Trim  and  Serrano 

70.  Crown  accept 
ed  by  Amadeun. 

72  76.  Carlist  wur 

73.  Amadeua 
abdicates. 
Republic. 

74.  Alfonso  XII. 
78.  Death  of 

Queen  Mercedes. 
80.  Slavery  abol- 
ished in  Cuba 


98.  War  with 
Moors. 

95.  Republican 

uprisings. 
9.V97.  Cuban  reTolt 

97.  Revolt  in  the 
Philippines, 

98.  War  with 
Cnlted  States. 

99.  Canova  sdcath 

1.  Martiallaw 
proclaimed  in 
Madrid. 

2.  Alfonso 
crowned  Klntf 
o(  Spain. 


Russia        Scandinavia  Contemporary 


87.  Charles  Albert 
of  Sardinia  pro 
mulgule*  new- 
code. 

48-111.  Sardinia 
defeated  by 
Austria. 

49.  Victor 
Emmanuel  II. 
Roinuu 
Republic 
overthrown. 


25.  Death  of  Alex 
ander. 

Nicholas,  Czar 

26.  War  with 
Persia. 

2».  War  with 
Turkey. 

30.  Polish  War  of 
Independence. 

31.  Russians  take 
Warsaw. 

::-J  Poland  mu<|r 
integral  part  of 
Russian  empire. 


IS.  Charles  XIV. 
(Bernadotte). 


20.  Treaty  of 
Navigation  be- 
tween Sweden 
and  Ureal 
Britain. 


44.  Oscar  I  .  King 
of  Sweden. 

18  War  between 
Denmark  and 

(ierinany. 


55  Sardinia  joins 
alliance  against 
Russia. 

,'.9.  War  with 
Austria. 

60.  Garibaldi 

invades  Naples. 

Sardinian  army 
.  defeats  Pupul 
troops. 

Sicily  and 
Naples  annexed 
to  Sardinia. 

61.  Victor  Emman- 
uel. King  of  Italy 

66.  War  with 

Austria. 
70  Rome  annexed 


78.  Death  of  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel. 

Humbert, 
King. 

DeaUi  of  Pius 
IX. 

LenMII  Pope 
80.  Republican 
agitation 

96.  Defeated  in 
Abyssinia. 


0.  Assassination 
of  King  Hum- 
bert. 
Victor  Emmanuel 

III..  Kins;. 
3.  Death  of  Leo 
XIII, 
Pius  X.,  Pope. 


51.  War  with 
Turkey.  France 
and  England. 
Siege  of  Sebas 
topol. 
Rulaklava 
Inkermau. 
.15.  Alexander  II. 
56.  Amnesty. 

Treaty  of  Paris  ' 

Gl.  Polish  Insur- 
rection 
63.  Serf-  freed. 


I,  Alliance  of 
Sweden  with 
England  and 
France. 


59.  Charles  XV. 


64.  Christian  IX. 
of  Denmark  re- 
notinces  claim  to 
Sehlt      Ig  und 
HoNteln. 


72.  Osear  II.,  King 
of  Sweden  and 
Norway. 


73.  Conquest  of 
Khiva. 


77.  War  with 
Turkey. 

Russians  take 
Plevna  and 
Osmau  Pasha. 

78.  Occupy 
Adrianople. 

Treaty  of  Ber- 
lin. 

81.  Alexander  II. 

assassinated 
Alexander  III. 
94.  Nicholas  It. 
96.  Coronation  of 

Nicholas  II- 
SS.  U-a.-e  of  Port 

Arthur  from 

China. 
99.  Czar"s  universal 

peace  proposal. 
1.  Tolstoi  cxi-oni 

municBted. 
4.  War  w  ith 

Japan- 

6.  Fall  of  Port 
Arthur. 


92.  Norway  agi- 
tates for  auton- 
omy In  Foreign 
affairs;  opposed 
by  Sweden. 


1«8.  Norwegian 
Arctic  expedi- 
tion on  the 
"Fram." 


6.  Separation 
of  Norw  ay  and 
Sweden- 


18.  Sir  John  Row 
explores  Baffin's 
Bay. 

20.  Liberia 


27.  Greece  inde- 
pendent. 

30.  Belgium 
independent 

31.  James  Ross 
discovers  mag- 
netic pole. 


45.  Franklin's  ex p 
to  North  Vol'. 

47.  Liberia 
independent. 


58.  Livingstone's 
Zambezi  expedi 
tlou  (Africa). 


71.75-77-  Stanley 

in  Africa. 
78  Montenegro 

independent 
Servla,  free 

state. 
Roumania 

independent. 
81.  Thessaly  ceded 

to  Orecoe. 
81-5.  Oreely's 

North  Pole  exp 
85.  Congo  Free 

State  constituted 
87-9.  Stanley  pene- 
trates to  l  ake 

Albert  Nyanza. 
90.  Heligoland 

transferred  to 

(ierinany. 

94.  War  between 
China  and  Japan 

95.  Armenian 
massacres. 

X  ray  discovery 
97.  Turko  Grecian 
War 

0  Boxer  out- 
break In  China. 

1  Queen  of 
Holland  wedded. 
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tICA 

WO.  The  Icelandic  discovery.— Lclf  Erikson  i 

1400 

1500~ 

02.  Columbus  discover •»  the  Island  of  <  i  uauah&nt  of  the  Bahamas,  which  ho  names  Baa  Salvador, 

Oct.  12.  He  discover*  Cuba,  Oct.  28 ;  Haytl,  Dec.  ft. 
97.  Cabot  discovers  Labrador.                        99.  Amerigo  Vespucci's  voyage. 

1.  Negro  slaves  Imported  into  Hispanlola.                        6.  Death  of  Columbus. 
13.  Balboa  discovers  the  Pacific  Ocean.  21.  Cortex  conquers  Mexico.  28.  Narvaea  visits  Florida  ' 
34.  Cartier  explores  the  St.  Lawrence.               41.  De  Soto  conquers  Louisiana. 
It  De  Soto  discovers  the  Mississippi.                        64.  The  Huguenots  in  Florida. 

63.  St.  Augustine,  in  Florida,  founded  by  the  Spaniards. 
85.  First  settlement,  at  Roanoke  Island,  founded  by  Walter  Raleigh,  a  failure. 

1600 

The  Colonies 

1807  Settlement  at  Jamestown. 

Ylrgtnla 

19.  Dutch  vessel,  with  first  negro 
■laves,  enters  James  Biver. 

9.  nendrtk  Hudson  discovers  the 
Hudson  River. 

New  York 

14.  New  Amsterdam  (now  New 
York  City),  settled  by  the  Dutch 

20.  The  Puritans  land  at  Plymouth 
Bock. 

Massachusetts 

30.  Boston  founded. 

27.  Settlement  by  Swedes  and 
Finns  at  Cape  llenlopen. 

Delaware 

:w.  First  [K-rmaiietit  settlement  by 
Peter  Minult  at  Christina. 

32.  Maryland  granted  to  Lord 
Baltimore. 

Maryland 

34.  Settlement  by  English 
Catholics  at  St.  Mary's- 

T67  Settlement  by  English  ~~at 

Windsor  and  Wcthcrftflvld. 
 Hnrtiord.  16.*;.   

Connecticut 

t 

**!U^r'wiUUms,  atf'rovid^nce^ 

Bhode  Island 

64.  Elixabethtown  settled. 

New  Jersey- 

•  (First  settlement  by  Dutch, 
at  Bergen,  iei4.) 

Bl.  First  permanent  settlement. 
65.  Clarendon  Colony  settlement. 

North  Carolina 

70.  First  settlement,  English, 
Ashley  Biver. 

South  Carolina 

80.  Charleston  founded. 

*27  First  settlement  In  1'ennsvl- 
vanla  by  English  under  William 

Pennsylvania 

86.  Odious  administration  of  Sir 

Edtnond  Anilros. 
PjJ^King  William's  War. 

170<T 

33.  English  settlement,  under 
Oglethorpe,  at  Savannah. 

Georgia 

2.  Queen  Anne'.  War. 

* 

91.  New  Hampshire  separated 
from  Massachusetts. 

New  Hampshire 

(First  settlement  In  New  Hamp- 
shire.  Eng.,  Little  Harbor,  lf>23.) 
44.  King  George's  War. 

54.  French  and  Indian  War.               Kentucky  settled  by  Daniel  Boone. 

65.  Braddock's  defeat.                                         68.  Fort  Du  Quesne  taken  by  Washington. 

63.  France  cedes  Canada  to  England. 
65.  Colonial  Congress  at  New  York  resists  the  stamp  act.              60.  Stamp  act  repealed. 

67.  Tax  on  tea.                  63.  General  Gage  sent  to  Boston. 
70.  Boston  Massacre.  Repeal  of  the  duties  on  tea.        73.  Destruction  of  tea  In  Boston  harbor. 

74.  First  Continental  Congress  meets  in  Philadelphia,  Sept.  5.  Issues  declaration  of  rights,  Nov.  4. 

75.  Revolutionary  War  begins  with  battle  of  Lexington.  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

76.  Declaration  of  Independence. 
77.  Lafayette  Joins  the  Americans.  Federal  government  adopted  by  Congress  and  recognized  by 
France    Battle  of  Princeton.   Battle  of  Brandywine.  Burgoyne  surrenders  at  Saratoga. 

78.  Battle  of  Monmouth. 
81.  Battle  of  Cowpens.      Cornwallls  surrenders  at  Yorlrtown. 
83.  Treaty  of  peace.          86.  Cotton  introduced  into  Georgia. 
87.  The  Constitution  adopted. 
«.  The  Constitution  of  the  UNITED  STATES  ratified  by  eleven  SUtaa. 
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1789 


United  States 


1797 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  President. 
John  Adams.  Vice-President. 

90.  Indian  war  In  Northwest  Territory. 

91.  Vermont  admitted. 

92.  Kentucky  admitted. 
94.  Whisky  Insurrection. 
9f>.  Tei.ne»«-e  admitted. 


1801 


1809 


1817 


JOHN  ADAMS.  President. 
Thomas  Jefferson.  Vice-President. 

9t*.  AlU'ii  and  sedition  laws. 

ison  Capital  removed  from  Philadelphia  to 
Washington. 


THOMAS  JEFFERSON,  President. 
Aaron  Purr.  Vice-President. 

1-5.  War  with  Tripoli. 

3.  Ohio  admitted. 
Louisiana  purchase. ' 

I.  Burr-Hamilton  duel. 

5.  George  Clinton,  Vice-President. 

7.  Embargo  act. 

Trial  of  Aaron  Burr. 


JAMES  MADISON,  President. 
Oeorice  Clinton.  Vice-President. 

It  Battle  of  Tippecanoe. 

12.  I.oulnlnnn  admitted. 

War  with  England.  Canada  invaded. 
Mackinaw  surrenders  to  the  British. 

13  Commander  Perry  captures  English  fleet. 
Elbridge  (ierry.  Viec-Presidout. 
Battle  of  the  Thames. 
Naval  victories. 

It.  Battle  of  Lundy's  Lane. 

English  capture  Washington  and  bum 
public  buildings. 

Bombardment  of  Fort  McHenry. 
15.  Rattle  of  New  Orleans. 
Ifi.  Indiana  admitted. 


JAMES  MONROE.  President. 
Daniel  Tompkins.  Vice  President. 
Mississippi  admitted. 
Seminole  war. 
IS.  Illinois  admitted. 

19.  Alabainn  admitted. 
Purchase  of  Floriila. 

20.  Missouri  Compromise. 


Canada 


91.  Canada  is  given  a 
constitution  and 
divided  Into  two 
provinces. 

*.U.  Toronto  capital  of 
V pper Canada. 


Spanish  America 


21.  Missouri  admitted. 

22.  South  American  republics  acknowledged. 

23.  Monroe  doctrine  declared. 
21  Visit  of  Lafayette. 


12.  British  capture 
Detroit. 

13.  Americans  capture 
Toronto  and  Fort 
George. 

Death  of  Tecumseh 


If,  Kir  John  Sherbroke, 
Governor  of  Lower 
Canada. 


1.  Hayti  republic. 


8.  King  of  Portugal 
goes  to  Brazil. 


11.  War  of  Independ- 
ence in  Buenos 
Ayres. 

Venezuela  inde- 
pendent. 
11-24  Simon  Bolivar  s 
struggles  for  liberty. 


14.  Dr.  Francla. 
dictator  of  Paraguay. 

15.  Brar.il  made  a 
kingdom. 

If,.  Buenos  Ayres  inde- 
pendent. 


17.  Chile  Independent. 


18.  Trenty  with 
United  stutes 
respecting  fisheries. 

17-25.  Political  agita- 
tionin  I'pperCanada 

22  Antagonism  be- 
tween French  and 
English  in  Lower 
Canada 

21  Wetland  Canal 
begun. 


21.  Central  America 
independent. 

22.  Brazil  independent 
Dom  Pedro. Emperor. 
Iturblde,  Emperor  of 
Mexico. 

21.  Simon  Bolivar, 
dictator  of  Peru. 
Bolivia  Indepcndt. 
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United  States 

Canada 

Spanish  America 

1825 

JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS,  President. 
John  C.  Calhoun.  Vice-President. 

28.  Protective  tariff  biU  passed. 

25-  Agitation  In  Upper 
Canada  over  alien  bill 

26.  Mob  destroys  Mac- 
kenzie's printing 
office. 

1  28.  Uruguay's  inde- 
pendence recognised. 

182tT 

ANDREW  JACKSON,  President. 
John  C.  Calhoun,  Vice-President, 

32.  Tariff  law  and  nullification  In  8.  C. 
i  niw  ii  fliBU'?*  nana  dim  vetoed. 
Black  Hawk  war. 

88.  Martin  Van  Buren.  Vice-President. 

85.  Public  funds  withdrawn  from  United  State* 

29.  Agitation  for  re- 
sponsible government 
in  Upper  Canada. 

30  l.»ord  Avlmer  Oover- 
nor  of  Lower  Canada. 

81.  Formation  of  the 
republic  of  Granada. 
Dom  Pedro  abdicates. 

an,  ine  i  ex  a  tin  revolt. 

86.  Defeat  of  the  Mex- 
icans at  San  Jj^lnto. 

Seminole  war. 

36.  Arkansas  admitted. 

37.  Michigan  admitted. 

85.  Papineau  party 
agitates  for  an 

Elective  Council. 

1837 

MARTIN  VAN  BCREN,  President. 
Richard  M.  Johnson,  Vice-President. 
Financial  crisis.   Banks  suspend  specie 
payment. 

Business  failures  and  general  distress. 

87-38.  Insurrection. 

40.  Union  Act  for  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada 
passed.  Lord 
Sydenham,  Governor. 

1841 

nrff  him   If    if  A  imiQAW   nu  „j  , 

niLi.isn  ii.  n AKnisnn,  1  resident. 
John  Tyler,  Vice-President. 

Harrison  dies  April  4.       JOHN  TYLER, 
President.  Veto  of  bank  bill. 

42.  Webster-Ashburton  Treaty. 

48.  Dorr  rebellion  in  Rhode  Island. 

44.  Texas  applies  for  annexation. 

41.  Responsible  govern- 
ment established 
under  Union  bill. 

42.  W.-A.  Treaty  settles 
ownership  of  12.000 
square  miles  on  Maine 
boundary.  7,000  go  to 
U.  8..5.000  to  Canada. 

44.  Government  re- 
moved to  Montreal. 

1  v  1  — 

1945 

ilAlHEs  K.  POLK,  President. 
George  M.  Dallas.  Vice-President. 

Texas  annexed,    Elorlda  admitted. 
War  with  Mexico. 

46.  Iowa  admitted. 
Wilmot  proviso. 

48.  Acquisition  of  New  Mexico  and  California 
M'lsVcouHln  admitted. 

45.  Great  fire  at  Quebec 

46.  Lord  Elgin.  Gover- 
nor. Agitation  over 
rebellion  losses  bill. 

45.  Venezuelan  inde- 
pendence recognised 
by  8paln. 

War  between 
Mexico  and  U.  8. 

46.  Battle  of  Palo  Alto. 

47.  Buena  Vista.  Cerro 
Gordo.  Contreras. 
City  oMaexico 

184flT 

ZACHAKY  TAYLOR.  President. 
Millard  Fillmore,  Vice-President. 
50   MILLARD  FILLMORE.  Prpniricmt 

California  admitted.    Compromise  of  1850. 
Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty. 

49.  Annexation  to  U.  S. 
advocated. 

Riota  In  Montreal. 

50.  Movement  for 
annexation  to  U.  8. 

51.  Lopes'  attempt  on 
Cuba. 

1853~ 

FRANKLIN  PIERCE,  President. 
William  Rufus  King,  Vice-President. 

54.  Ostend  Manifesto. 
Kansas-Nebraska  bill. 

55.  Commotion  in  Kansas. 

54.  8ir  Edmund  W. 

Head.  Governor. 
Reciprocity  treaty 

with  U.  8.  signed. 
56.  Quebec  becomes 

53.  Santa  Ana,  Dicta- 
tor of  Mexico. 

66.  Walker's  expedi- 
tion to  Nicaragua. 

1857~ 

JAMES  BUCHANAN,  President, 
jonn     orecxinriuge.  >  ice-iresmeui. 

58.  Juarcx,  President 
of  Mexico. 

60-  Walker  invades 
Honduras. 

DFinandal distress.'  Monnon  iD,urrecUo°- 
67.  Oregon  admitted. 

58.  Minnesota  admitted. 

59.  John  Brown's  Insurrection. 

60.  Sonth  Carolina  secedes. 

61.  Kanaas  admitted. 
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A.I). 

1861 


The  United  States 


ABRAHAM  LIN« 
Hannibal  Hamlin, 

Attack  on  Fort 
Sumter. 


Harper's  Ferry  and 
Norfolk  seised. 


The  Confederate 
States 


61.  Mississippi. Florida 
Alabama,  Georgia. 
Louisiana  and  Texas 
secede. 

Jefferson  Davla 
elected  President. 

Arkansas.  North 
Carolina,  and  Ten- 
nessee secede. 

Virginia  secedes. 

Battles  of  Bull  Rnn, 

Wilson's  Creek. 

62.  Ft.  Donelson 
captured. 

Battles  of  Fea 
Ridge. 

Shiloh,  Bull  Run, 
Wilson's  Creek. 

63.  ChancellorsTiUe. 


('lunula 


61.  Lord 


1869 


64.  Battle  of  the 
Wilderness. 
Siege  of  Petersburg 
Sherman's  - 
to  the  sea. 


Spanish  America 


1 


i,  and 
Spanish  government* 
agree  to  a  convention 
for  intervention  in 
Mexico  to  secure  pay 
znentof 


62.  France  at  War  with 
Mexico. 


63.  The  French  enter 
City  of  Mexico. 

Archduke  Maximil 
Ian  of  Austria  invited 
to  become  Emperor, 


64.  He  accepts. 

Chile  and  Spain  at 


fJ5 


Battle  of  Five  Forks 
Petersburg  and 
Richmond  captured. 

Surrender  of  Gens. 
Lee,  Johnston, 
Morgan,  Taylor 
Kirby  Smith. 


68.  Andrew  Johnson. 
Vice-President. 

Surrender  of  Gen, 
Lee,  April  9. 

Lincoln  assassi- 
nated April  14. 

ANDREW 
JOHNSON,  Pres. 

The  war  ended. 
Amnesty  Issued  by 
the  President. 

67.  Nebraska  admitted.   Alaska  purchased. 
Southern  States  organized  as  military 

districts. 

68.  Impeachment,  trial,  and  acquittal  of 

President  Johnson. 
Burlingame  Treaty.  


1877 


ULYSSES  B.  GRANT,  President. 
Schuyler  Colfax.  Vice-President. 
Union  and  Central  Pacific  Kailroad  com- 
pleted. 

Fifteenth  amendment  ratified. 
Great  flre  at  Chicago.  Tweed  ring  exposed. 
Geneva  award.  Treaty  of  Washington. 

Great  fire  at  Boston. 
Modoc  war. 

Henry  Wilson,  Vice-President. 
The  Ylrglnius  troubles  with  Spain. 
Financial  panic. 

75.  Passage  of  act  for  specie  resumption  In  1879 

76.  Centennial  Rxpoi 
Custer  massacre. 


66.  Great  flre  at  Quebec 
Reciprocity  treaty 
with  P.  8.  abrogated. 


67.  Canada,  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Nova  Scotia 
form  the  Dominion  of 


RCTHKKFORP 

William  A.  Wheeh 

Railroad  riota. 

Yellow  fever  epidemic  along 


ft.  HAVES.  President. 
,  Vice-President. 


71.  British  Columbia 
becomes  part  of  the 
Dominion. 

72.  Lord  Dufferin, 
Governor-General. 

78.  Prince  Edward 
Island  <c>in»  the 
Dominion. 


76.  Great  Fire  at 
St.  John,  N.  B. 

78.  Marquis  of  Lome 
appointed  Viceroy. 


65.  Paraguay  at  war 

with  Brazil  and  the 
Argentine  Republic. 


66.  Juarists  In  Mexico 
have 


67. 

dura  and  Is  i 
68.  Cuban  revolt. 


79.  War ! 
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A.D. 

The  United  States 

Canada 

■    ■   1 

Spanish  America 

1881 

JAMES  A.  GARFTELD,  President. 
Cheater  A.  Arthur,  Vice-President. 

ch^ester'a^'akt^ur"!*0*"!!  t. 

88.  Opening  of  Brooklyn  Bridge. 

Apaches  captured  by  General  Crook. 
General  strike  of  telegraph  operators. 

1885~ 

G ROVER  CLEVELAND,  President. 
Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  Vice-President. 

8«.  Labor  agitations.     Anarchist  riot  at 
Chicago. 

88.  Lord  SackvlUe,  British  Minister,  dismissed. 

IS5.  Dynnmitc  explo- 
sions in  Parliament 
buildlnKS,  Quebec. 

Rebellion  of  Louis 
Kiel. 

88.  Lord  Stanley, 
Q  o  vernnr-General . 

Fisheries  treaty  re- 
jected by  IT.  8. 

88.  Civil  war  In  Hayti. 

1889~ 
'  1893~ 

BENJAMIN  HARRISON,  President. 
Levi  P.  Morton,  Vice-President. 

K"nth  nDmand*MBOulh  I)*1"J^(]YI"1?' 

IT  num. ' 

Opening  of  Oklahoma.  Johnstown  flood. 
Pan-American  Congress. 

BO.  Idaho  and  Wyoming  admitted. 

Reciprocity  treaty  with  South  American 
republics. 

McKinley  tar  Iff  law  goes  into  effect. 

Sioux  war.   Death  of  Sitting  Mull. 

Eleventh  census— population  G2,fU2,2S0 

Organization  of  Oklahomu. 
88.  Hirth  of  the  People's  party  at  Omaha. 

Sandwich  Islands  asked  to  be  annexed. 

89.  Great  Fire  at  Quebec 

N.  Reciprocity  defea- 
ted in  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

89.  I>om  P.-dro  of  Bra- 
zil deposed. 

91.  Balmaceda,  Presi- 
dent of  Chile, 
deposed.  Commit* 
suicide. 

i 

GROVER  CLEVELAND,  President. 
Adlal  E  Stevenson,  Vice  President. 

World's  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago. 

Great  financial  depression.  Cleveland  calls 
special  session  of  Congress  to  repeal  Sher- 
man bill. 

Congress  of  Religions,  Chicago. 

M.  Great  coal  strike.  Great  railroad  strike. 

96.  Free  Silver  movement. 

VBrita?n?  bound*ry  di,I,uU>  w,th  Gn5*t 

98.  1  taJi  admitted  to  the  Union. 

93.  The  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen, Governor-Gen. 

tt,  Revolution  In 
Brazil. 

^Revolution  in 

i».  War  for  Independ- 
ence in  Cuba. 

96.  Maceo  assassinated. 

WOT"- 

WILLIAM  McKINLEY,  President. 

Arbitration  Treaty  with  Great  Britain 

signed ;  rejected  by  the  Semite. 
Greater  New  York  charter  granted. 

98.  Annexation  of  Hawaii. 

Battle-ship  Maine  blown  up. 

Spanish-American  war. 

Acquisition  of  Culm,  Porto  Hico,  and  the 

Philippines  by  treaty. 
Commercial  treaty  with  France. 

90.  Philippine  war. 

Miinv  TriiatH  formed 

—   

9a.  Earl  of  Mlnto 

Governor-General. 
Meeting  of  the  V.  S. 

tkramlMlon11 

97*  TJ.  S.  of  Central"^! 
America  formed. 

General  Weyler  re-  ' 
called  from  Cuba.  1 

Attempted  assassi- 
nation of  President 
ilorae*  of  Brazil. 

98.  United  States  inter- 
venes In  behalf  of 
Cuba. 

Cuba  under  the  U. 
S.  protectorate. 

Campos  dalles  elec- 
ted Pres.  of  Brazil. 

1900~ 

Troubles  with  China. 

01.  Preaident  McKinley  shot,  Sept.  6. 
THEODORE  ROOSEVELT,  President. 
Civil  government  in  Philippines. 

Cuban  Independence. 

02.  Greatcoat  strike. 

03.  Panama  Canal  Treaty  signed. 

04.  W.  H.  Tatt,  secretary  or  war. 

00    I'urlifimpnfnrv  AlssWk 

tions  carried  by 
Liberals. 

02.  Canadian-Austra- 
liuu  cable  completed. 

M.  Earl  Grey,  Govern- 
or General. 

mente  of  Colombia 
resigned. 

01.  War  between  Vene- 
zuela and  Colombia. 

02.  Revolution  in  Vene- 
zuela; trouble  with 
Great  Britain  and 
Germany. 

10O5~ 

05.  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT,  President," 
inaugurated  March  4. 
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Naral 


CALENDAR  OF  AMERICAN  BATTLES. 

are  Indicated  by  italic*;  •  means  that  It  waa  a  drawn  battle ;  f  means  a  general  estimate. 

JANUARY. 


NAMt  i  i  Ha  ri  i  k. 


Ori|Kinent. 


Castaltifs. 


Vic-tor.       United  States. 

Killed.  Wounded. 


1  1*1'.  New  Orleans   English  I".  w 

1  1*0.1  Hal  ration  Confederates  Conf 

1  1*63  Murfrcusltoro  (continued)  Confederal*!*  U. 8. 

2  18G3  Murfrecsboro  (ended)  

3  1777  Trlnceton  

4  18*12  Huntersvllle,  Va  

5  1781  Fil/jrim-Mary  English 

6  1813  Ultor-boaU   English 

6  1813  Foz-Lainrliuj  English  I 

7  18.12  Middlo  Creek   Confederates,  I 

8  1813  New  Orleans   

8  1*47  So  n  Gabriel  

8  1-KiS  Springfield   

9  1779  Protector- A<li ni nil  Ituff.. 

10  IS63  Arkansas  1'ost  (continued) 
lo  1863  Ilaruvllle  

10  l«5  Scottslvoro  

11  lstt3  Hattera*-Alnlrti in«  

11  1*13  Arkansas  1'oHt  (i-iide.  )..  . . 

11  l865  Beverlv,  W.  Va.  

12  1818  San  Bias  

13  1*63  Fort  /'isArr  (continued)... 
14;  1813  Comet-frigate  

14  Ws5  Camev^a  Bridge  

14  1H»'»J  flirt  Ftiher (continued)... 

14  lsis'.  Bed  Hill    Confederates  U.S 

16  1815  PresUlent-Endf/tnlnn  j  English. . 


I  'nnfederates  C.S 

English  .U.S.... 

Confederates  • 

U.S.... 
U.8.... 
.8.... 
.8  

English  IU.8.... 

Mexican  (U.S.... 

Confederates  V. 8  ... 

English  U.S.... 

Confederates  U. 8.... 

Confederates  U.8  

Confederates  C.S  — 
Confederates  Conf .. . 
Confederates  U.8 — 
Confederates  Conf... 

Mexican  U.S.... 

Confederates  U.8 — 
Portuguese. .  U.S.... 
Confederates  C.S.... 
Confederates  C.S  


16  1861  Gen.  Sturgls  Confederates 

17  1781  Cowpena   English  

18  1813  French  town  English  

19  1862  Mill  Spring (Ix>gan  Cross  Itoad.-<<  Confederates 

20  1864  Slurgis'  Raid  (January  16-28)  Confederates 

21  18<;i  Sabine  Pass  Confederates 

22  1814  F.nun  fan  Indians  

22  1813  Frenchtown  No.  2   English  

23  1*13  Stony  Creek   Indians  

24  1814  Enotaehopco   Indians  

2.'.  1813  holyhiit-nriuatlrun   English  

»»  1HI3  Unlon-lrls  English  

27  1814  Camp  Defiance   Indians  

as  1815  Surprise-Star   English  

29  mi  MUiijator   English  

29  I8fi3  Bear  Klver  Indians  

30  lsb-2  Kellv's  Stores  Coufedeistes 

30  1&64  Underwriter  Confederates 

31  1863  Off  Chart,  *to«  IConfederates 

FEBRUARY. 


Eng — 

24 

U.S.... 

1K4 

U.S.... 

8 

U.S.... 

12 

U.S.... 

13 

39 

u.s.... 

8 

Coal ... 

1 

L0 

Eng.... 

3S7 

h.d  ... 

400 

U.S.... 

40 

3 

8$::: 

1 

17 

U.S.... 

0 

U.S.... 

I 

U.S  ... 

12 

• 

24 

Conf... 

0 

Conf .. 

23 

u 

17 

i  is* 
at 
l 

4 

0 
1 
I 
1 

14 
1 

6 

I 

1 

o 

129 
5 
0 

.... 
7 


OpjK»nents. 
Killed.  Wounded. 


23 

20 

30t 

20 1 

28 

117 

7,245 

12384 

6  892 

N 

49 

151 

3 

2 

4 

16 

13 

22 

a 

1 

7 

3 

14 

8 

8 

11 

32 

13 

700 

1.400 

9 

70 

160 

145 

23 

164 

3 

140 

3 

25 

lot 

tot 

at 

18 

74 

8 

14 

32 

6 

0 

1 

831 

GO 

78 

20 

3 

6 

2 

3 

8 

•  •  •  • 

3 

"io 

"ii 

27 

14 

38 

"in 

"ii 

"88 

56 

n 

14 

749 

160 

249 

82 

16 

40 

CO 

120 

199 

55 

30t 

60T 

207 

192 

132 

17 

30 

62 

3 

0 

a 

::■ 

220t 

0 

i  t 

150 

irj> 

0 

0 

0 

(0 

200 1 

0 

8 

6 

9 

3 

0 

a 

ISJ 

I 

0 

0 

i 

o 

s 

141 

49 

224 

8 

SO 

22 

28 

20 

1 

32 

24 

0 

0 

1  lx»H  Bachelor's  Creek....  

2  1800  Constellation-  I  < -w/eam ■»•  French 

2  1*6*  Patterson  Creek  

3  1803  Dover,  Col.  Harding  

3  18*53  Mingo  Swamp  

3  18S5  Sakelhatchio  

4  1863  Batesvllle  

6  1866  DahncVs  Ml  Ha  (continued)  

C  18*12  Fort  Henry  ji^onienerau 

C  1*18  Dabnev's  Mii:s(conltnue<l  ConfederaU 

7  183-i  tjtuillii  Hattoo   Malays  

7  IsatOahney's  Mills(endcd)  Confederal 

8  1862.  Roanoke  Island  Confederates 

8  |86f,  Williston  Station  ConfederaU 

9  1799  Constcllation-Jnsuryrnt  French  

10  1862  Elizabeth  City  Confederal 

10  1863  Old  River  Confederal* 

11  18G5  Alkens  'ConfederaU 

12  I8C4  Rock  House  ConfederaU 


14  1776  Moore's  Creek  English  .... 

14  1813  Lottery-boat*  English.. .. 


16  1862  Fort  Doneli 

16  1804  Philadelphia  (Jriyate )....  Tripolitai 
i  1847  San  Josf.  Mexican. 


Conf .. . 

24 

7  7 

13 

22 

14 

25 

60 

110 

Conf... 

0 

3f 

4 

5t 

10 

t'ji 

MB 

4O0 

0 

0 

8 

20 

U.S.... 

18 

70 

20 

80 

U.S.... 

2 

4 

6t 

7f 

U.S.... 

U.S.... 

"ii 

"27 

0 

"ii 

U.S.... 

Q 

"ii 

i'jin 

'ibof 

U.S.... 

232 

1  ,i«>2 

249 

751 

*47 

198 

2.1 

30 

U.S.... 

2 

8 

8 

e 

U.S.... 

a 

3 

29 

41 

3 

a 

4 

10 

U.S.... 

5 

7 

4 

T 

U.S.... 

6t 

»t 

31 

160 

U.S.... 

8 

5 

15 

m 

U.S.... 

0 

2 

13 

26 

I.S.... 

0 

3 

13 

22 

(Eng.... 

s 

10 

3 

4 

U.S.... 

560 

746 

466 

1,634 

U.S.... 

1 

loot 

0 

U.S.... 
U.S.... 

1 

8 
1 

18 
4 

7 
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17  1813  Highflyer- Poictier*  

18  181A  Ueorye  LittU-Oranicu*  

19  1862  Winton,  tt.C.  

20  IHVi]  CottMUutlon-Cvaue  and  Levnn 
20  1864  Oluste*  

Town  Creek  

Cumberland,  M<1  

Hazard-  Caledonia  

Bucna  Vista  (continued)  

Tunnel  Hill 


20  1MB 

21  1866 

22,1812 
!  1864 


1113  Cora-ttoaU  , 


Huena  Vista  (ended).. 

Hornet-Peacock  

24  1863  \lndianola  

26, 1818 \Chatseur-St.  Lawrence  

Falmouth  

Chihuahua  

»,  Ark.. 


26  186.5 

27  1847 


28 
29 


1863  Van 
1812 


English.. .. 

English  

Confederates 

English  

Confederate* 
Confederates 
Confederates 

English  

Mexican  

Confederates 

English  

Mexican  

English  

Confederates 

English  

Confederates 

Mexican  

Confederates 
English  I 


Eng.  . 
Eng.. 
• 

U.S... 
Conf.. 

r.s.. 

1  .8.. 

U.S.., 

I.S.. 
I  .8.. 
Eng.., 

U.S... 
U.S... 
Coat.. 
U.S... 
Conf.. 
U.8... 

r.s... 

Eng... 


1 
2 

0 
4 

19.) 
6t 
1 
0 

'i&ot 
l 

2»;7 
l 
i 

6 

6t 

3 

0 

0 


I 

6 
0 

10 
1.17(5 
8t 


am 

a 

466 
4 

1 
8 
8t 

6 

a 

3 


0 
0 

1 

35 
160 
81 
2 
2 

"  SOt 
1 

608 
8 
2 
US 
I 
S3 
2 
0 


0 

1 
4 

42 
300 
18t 
8 
11 

180 
2 

1.241 
33 
5 
23 

67 


1  1813  CanonnU-r-Wan 

2  1815  America-FlUa 

3  1863 Fort  McAllister  

4  1«W  Thompsons  HUtion  (continued; 
6  1863  Spring  Hill  

6  1863  Thompson's  Station  (ended).. 

e  186.'  Pea  itidge  (continued)  

7  1778  liandoliih-Yarmouth  

7  1862  Tea  Bidge(cuniinued)  

8  1*62  Mrrrimac  in  Ham/iton  Hixul.t 
8  1862  Pea  Ridge (ended)  

8  \Mo  Wilcox's  Bridge  (continued).. 

9  1862  Monitor  Mcrrimac  

9  1865  Wilcox's  Bridge  (continued).. 

10  1866  Wilcox's  Bridge  (ended)  

11  1863  Fort  J'rmlierlon  (continued).. 

12  1863  Fort  Priiihrrton  (continued). . 

12  1804  Fort  J  Hi  Unary  

13  1863  Port  Hud  ton   

13  1863  A'orf.  Peml-erton  (continued). . 

14  1882:  AVir  Pern*  

14  1863  Fort  Pemhrrton  (continued). 

15  1781  Guilford  Court-ltouse  

16  1779  Haznrtl- Art ire  

16  1863  Fort  PcmhrrUm  (ended)  

16  i860  Averysboro  

17  1813  Anteloi*- Zephyr  

18  1866  Bentonvillo  (continued)  

18  WV»  Bent oiiviHe  (ended)  , 

59  1776  /ndtuttry-Oria  

an  lHfti  VanghCs  Hill    

21  1X64  Henderson's  Hill  

22  1865  Wilson's  Rai.'.  (to  April  24)  

23  '.815  Hornrt-Penauin  

23  1862  Keru&town  

24  1847,  Vera  Cruz  , 

26  1865  EortStedman  

26  1865  Spanish  Fort  (to  April  s i  

27  1*14  .Horseshoe  Bend  

28  1814  FMcx-Phrrlmand  (  h.  rub  

20  1779  Tyranniridr-tlr  i  rmjr  

T*  Rtvenge-KarcitMV*  

30  1814  La  ColleMill.  

30  1863  Somerset  

31  1865  Bovdtun  and  White  Oak  Road. 


■  *  •  •  •  ■  •>■■■■■ 


 MARCH. 

English  7 .7.7 Eng7 . 

English  U.S... 

Confederates  Conf.. 
Confederates  Conf.. 
Confederates  Conf.. 
Confederate*  Conf.. 
Confederates  I'.S... 

English  Eng.. . 

Confederates  l'.S... 
Confederates  Conf.. 
Confederates  I'.S... 
Confederates  Conf .. 
Confederates  I'.S... 
Confederates  Conf.. 
Confederates  Conf.. 
Confederates  Conf.. 
Confederates  Conf.. 
Confederates  l'.S... 
Confederates  l'.S... 
Confederates  Conf.. 
Confederates  I'.S... 

Conf.. 
Eng.. . 


Confederates 

,  English  

English  

Confederates 
Confederates 

English  

Confederates 
Confederates 

English  

Confederates 
Confederates 
Confederates 

English  

Confederates 

Mexican  

Confederates 
Confederates 

Indians  

English  

English  

English  

English  

Confederates 
Confederates 


U 
Conf.. 

r.s... 

Eng... 
U.S... 
r.s  . 

Eng... 
l'.S... 

U.S... 

r.s... 
r.s... 
r.s... 
r.s... 
r.s... 
r.s... 
r.s... 

*»§••< 

i  .  . . . 
Eng. . . 
Eng... 
l'.S... 
U.S... 


1 

3 

0 

1  A 

0 

0 

s 

0 

1 

0 

"k 

"ii 

.... 

.... 

w> 

301 

152 

463 

311 

"6 

"o 

"ii 

i^o 

301 

"'* 

"ii 

203 

972 

1,040 

3,638 

"6 

.... 

"6 

•  • 

2 

as** 

"so 

421 

132 

643 

18 

29 

'  ii 

33 

8 

7 

0 

0 

■  ■  • 

•  •  ■  > 

•  ♦  *  I 

101 

'ia 

60 

152 

1J3 

314 

131 

318 

3 

6 

13 

20 

1 

19 

3f 

8t 

•  7 

477 

86 

632 

i 

3 

0 

2 

i:<i 

r,io8 

267 

ijk'i 

0 

3 

2 

6 

21 

33 

63 

241 

1 

3 

6 

18 

Ml 

.v.* 

362 

"B 

1 

11 

10 

10.1 

411 

SO 

342 

11 

56 

981 

2,000t 

B8 

337 

134 

(,:*S 

90 

095 

152 

401 

26 

11* 

657 

0 

58 

16 

S 

10 

0 

8 

11 

22 

0 

3 

0 

1 

8 

66 

11 

47 

11 

:  h 

24 

73 

177 

1,131 

238 

998 

APRIL. 


1  1886  Five  Forks  

2  1865  Foru  Krcggs  and  Alexander  

2  1865  Seltna  

2  1*35;  Petersburg  

8  17801  Boat*- Black  Snake  

4  I864IC0I.  flooding  

D  17791  Hibrrnla-briao/war  

S18W  SailoCs  Creek  

6  1882 1  Pittsburgh  Lauding  (continued). 
1  m%  OUugoM)   . 


Confederates  l'.S... 
Confederates  jr.  8... 
Confederates  l'.S... 
Confederates  it'.  8... 
English  I  r.S. 


Confederates 
English  


Confederates  IT. 8.... 


Confederates 
English 


U. 


U.S. 


124 

708 

480 

750 

198 

304 

249 

353 

163 

347 

198 

409 

298 

2,565 

341 

3,092 

0 

2 

3 

A 

8 

26 

18 

39 

1 

3 

3 

188 

1,014 

288 

2032 

•  -  *  • 

•  •  •  • 

» 

io 

14 

• 
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AT  ML— Continued. 


Kami  ok  iutti.k. 


Ironclads  at  Charleston  . . 

ISM  Red  River  

1782  Hytcr  JUu-Grn.  Monk  . . . 
1*64  Saldne  Cross  Road*  

8  l*tf»  Pleasant  Hill  (continued). 

9  1777  Tntmbnll transport*  


10  1H03 


11  1*03  Fort  1 

12  1*04  Kort  Pillow  

12  lsoi  Islington,  Red  River. 

13  M3,('anonnter-Mnhi»a  ... 

14  1779  Hunter-armtit  »hip... 

14  1780  Monk's  Corner  

15  1813  IHllaent-tqiaulrtm  

16  1*0.1  Vick*l,itTg  


•••■••••■••■a** 


18  1814  York-Lonl  Somen. 


Fa>ettcville. 


20  18:2  South  Mills  or 
2"  I8O1  M.Miimville  

20  1861  Plymouth  

21  177ft  Concord  and  retreat 

22  1H47  Perote  

23  1802  Sew  Orleans  

23  1804  Can*  River  

34  1778  Hanger- 1  >mki>  

26  1781  Hot>kitk*  Mill  

25  1882  tort  Maron  


1*4  Red  ] 


27  1813  York  

28  1803  StrHcht  a  Raid  (to  May  3) 


r>  1*02  Rrii 
"»  1-03  (Ira 


CASOJ 

LTIFS. 

Opponent. 

Victor. 

Cnitei 



1  States. 

Opponents. 

V  (I1...I 

l\  u  leu. 

'.  ~ 
«  oundcu. 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

Confederate* 

U.S.... 

10 

33 

1 

3 

<  'onfederate* 

U.S.... 

1,735 

7.882 

1.128 

8,012 

Confeilerateit 

• 

3 

18 

0 

3 

Confederate* 

U.S.... 

23 

39 

45 

88 

P.nirlisu  

U.B  

4 

11 

20 

33 

Con  federate* 

Conf... 

199 

893 

4*6 

1,024 

Confederates 

.... 

.... 

Knglish  

U.S.... 

8 

9 

14 

Confederate* 

U.S.... 

99 

688 

348 

1,054 

'Confederate* 

U.S.... 

203 

297 

189 

386 

Confederates 

U.8  

113 

616 

242 

874 

<  *nn  1  i»i  1 1*  f  :t  f  i-h 

t  s 

17 

20 

70 

163 

Confederate* 

r.s ... 

8 

15 

18 

."<; 

Confederate* 

Conf... 

1 

3 

1 

| 

Confederates 

Conf... 

248 

62 

19 

61 

Confederate* 

C.s  ... 

0 

0 

104 

341 

Publish  

Eng.... 

1 

3 

0 

4 

Knglish  

• 

1 

4 

3 

C 

F.nirlish  

Eng... 

26 

73 

3 

6 

'English  

Eng.... 

1 

3 

0 

1 

Confederates 

0 

3 

7 

18 

.Confederates 

U.S.... 

10 

14 

30 

60 

English  

U.8.... 

s 

3 

St 

8t 

■Confederates 

Conf... 
• 

20 

31 

29 

42 

Mexican  

U.S.... 

0 
3 

.  0 
11 

0 
25 

12 
34 

Mexican  

rs 

03 

308 

i .... . 
•QUI 

■191 

Confederates 

4 

26 

17 

36 

Eng.... 

7 

9 

9 

0 

Confederates 

Conf .. . 

2 

12 

0 

0 

Confederates 

15 

08 

12 

67 

<  'onfederates 

| 

0 

4 

9 

Confederates 

Conf.. . 

41 

69 

125 

174 

English  

Mexican  

49 

34 

~* 

109 

U.S.... 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Confederates 

U.8.... 

37 

147 

13 

40 

Confederates 

U.S.... 

98 

152 

108 

11.4 

English  

9 

6 

18 

24 

English  

82 

141 

38 

lot 

Confederates 

\.i .  a .  .  ■  • 

A 

V 

■ 

0 

T 

18 

Confederates 

Conf .. . 

08 

142 

120 

394 

Confederates 

U.S.... 

6 

18 

22 

43 

Confederate* 

U.S.... 

17 

31 

28 

61 

Turki*h  

U.S.... 

I 

9 

lot 

201 

OS 

203 

Confederate* 

r.s.... 

12 

09 

loot 

9 

302 
0 

English. 

0 

3 

8 

13 

(  'onf  ode rates 

3 

8 

31 

42 

Confederate* 

<  onf. . 

19 

67 

a 

16 

English  

U.S.... 

2 

9 

4 

11 

Confederates 

Conf... 

■  ■  •  • 

•  •  •  I 

•  *  ■  • 

Confederates! 

U.S.... 

222 

978 

943 

1.468 

MAY. 


Tort  tilbson  [Confederates  C.S... 

ChancellorsvlUe  (continued )  Confederates  Conf.. 

Maniia  Spanish  U.S... 

< 'hanc-e  llors\  I  He  (con  tinned)  {Confederates  Conf.. 

Confederates  C.S, 


1  1*03 

1  1863 

1  1*!I8 

2  1863 

.1  1*J  <i  Siege  of  Suffolk,  N.  C.  (ended). 

3  18i*l 'ChanrellorsTillo  (continued) 

4  18)13  ChanceUorsville  fended)  

6  1813,  Fort  Meigs  

ft  1813' Rapids  of  Miami  

6  1*02  Williamsburg  

5  1<0»  Dunn*  llayou  

5  1«V4  AtlHinarlr  

ft  1864  Wilderness  (continued  l  

n  18)4  Oswego  English  IU.8 

0  1*04  Wilderness  (continued)  Confederates  C.S  

7  1779  rrovidenee  /n/incnt  English  U.8.... 

7  1*02  West  Point  Confederates  C.S. . .. 

7  18(4  Wilderness  (ended)  {Confederates  U.S.... 

8  1846  Palo  Alto  Mexican  U.S.... 

8  1862  McDowell's  U  onfederates  Conf.. . 

8  I8t'4  spott*ylvani3 (continued)  Confederates  U.S.... 

9  1847  Rcaaca  dela  Paluia  Mexican  U.8  

9  1864  Spottsylvania  (continued)  Confederates  It. 8 


Confederates  Conf.. 
Confederates  Conf.. 

English  U.8... 

English  U.8... 

Confederates  r.S... 
Confederates  Conf.. 
Confederates  I ' .8. . . 
Confederates  r.S... 


130 

718 

144 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  *  • 

•  *  .  . 

"6 

7 

318 

298 

"is 

•  •  •  ■ 

04 

•  *  s  • 

•  •  •  • 

1.202 

MM 

0,618 

1.718 

10.503 

64 

124 

30 1 

64M 

80 

H'l 

15 

45 

450 

1.41  hi 

351 

1,403 

38 

64 

4 

18 

4 

25 

0 

1 

"  6 

"» 

70 

165 

"i 

"io 

8 

io 

84 

110 

8 

18t 

2,309 

12.188 

1.H56 

in,444 

4 

42 

102 

137 

80 

176 

71 

•  • 

s  •  ■  • 

"a» 

83 

160 

•  •  •  « 

•  .  .  • 

•  ■  -  ■ 

•  a  |  • 

•  ■  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  *  ■  ■ 
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Namk  ok  Rattlic 


9  1*>4  Cloyd'*  Mountain  and  New  River  Bridgp 


in  lhfiti  Fort  /'Mow. 


11  S 

II  1777  h 


/<ltU 


ttsvlvania  (ended) 

■Pox  


14  1*13  Jack*. 


15  17* 
It 
r 


Wax  ha  i 
IM7  Puebla. 
l*i'2  Drewrv 


n  niurr . 


If!  1K11  PretUlent-f.ittle  IMt. 


17  1863  Black 


111  1*13  \  ickaburg  (continued  Mav  22 1 
19  1*34  Yellow  Bayou  


21  1*63  Cum  Swamp  

22  1863  Vicksburg  (continued  t<>  .Mav  2',, 
Zl  1*12  Front  Royal    

23  1862  I>ewl*burg  

24  1862  New  Brbige  

25  1862  Winchester  


26  1*63 
211  1*51 


Vlcksburg  (ended). 
Bermuda  Hundred. 


26  1804  North  Anna  (continued) 
ourt-Honse  . . 


27  1*13 
27  1862 
27  l*i: 


Kort  C, 
ll;it)o\  i  r  < ' 

Tort  Hudson  

27  1*14  Hermuda  Hundred*  (eoiitiuued  > 

27  1*14  North  A  una  (ended)  

28  l78lL4//J»inr*-n»»Mfirfron  

28  1*14  Bermuda  Hundreds (continued)  

at  1 8 1 3  Sarketl '»  Ha  rtmr  

29  1*14  Bermuda  Hundreds  .  eon  tinned  i. .  . . 

30  1814  Sandv  C  reek  


Opponent. 

Victor. 

CASrALTIM. 

United  State*. 

Opponents. 

Killed 

\V<  til  Hi  !•«»  1 

K  filed 
j\  men . 

Confederates 

17.  B 

1  At 

Aid 

Confederates 

I'.S  ... 

0 

4 

"*2 

~  t  t  y — 
i 
i 

Confederate*  (  onf .. 

90 

AM 
t* 1 1 

1  *i 

Sit* 

Confederates 

I'.S.... 

■J  "... 

English  

U.S.... 

• 

J 

0 

14 

18 

English  

EllL'.... 

M.1 

70 

1H9 

Confederate*  C.S.... 

CHI 

103 

720 

Confederate*  U.S.... 

■  >  1  JT 

~.  Hi 

...  i 

1.949 

Confederate*  C.S.... 

IT 

*>>u 

Si:::: 

1  '  'ii 
1«H» 

1* 

Mexican  

1  si 
In 

1  'J 

83 

■  SO 

142 

1.1  1ST. 

Confederates 

Conf. . . 

422 

514 

Confe<lerates 

Conf... 

i  *>i  i 
J »" 

5*13 

30G 

English  

1 1 

1 

11 

21 

Confederate* 

i .  'i 

*  to 

1.964 

Confederates 

u.s.... 

IB 

32 

<•* 

Confederates 

0.8... • 

*M 

»4J 

AA 

]*> 

Confederate" 

I'.S.... 

o  nil 

t  "  r <i 

1 .  i  5J 

7,^4* 

Confederates 

<  onf .. . 

» •  •  • 

Confederates 

u.s.... 

1  frit 

urn 

*4 

15* 

Confederate*  U.8  

■Ml 

■  i  - 
-  > 

Confederate*  I'.S. . . . 

*> 

a 

0 

A 

11. 

Confederates  Conf .. . 

Confederate. 

Conf.. . 

♦to 

1 «►*! 

U 

13 

Confederates 

U.S.... 

PI 

iO 

4\* 

76 

Confederates 

U.S.... 

6 

4 

IS 

Confederates 

Conf. . . 

■ 

1.M 

fW 

.T_>9 

Confederates  C.S.... 

1.84* 

2,378 

1.420 

2.1S1 

Confederates  I'.S.  .. 

*  • .  • 

Confederate* 

I'.S.... 

*  •  •  * 

•  »  •  • 

English  

U.8.... 

39 

100 

US 

732 

Confederates 

U.S.... 

53 

344 

Ii* 

Conf  eilerates 

Conf... 

293 

IJM 

no 

173 

Confederate*  I'.S  

•  •  •  • 

Confederates 

223 

1,460 

304 

English 

U.S.... 

II 

11 

Con  federate* 

U.S.... 

•  •  •• 

•  •  •  • 

English  

I'.S.... 

"ii 

M 

29 

M 

Confederate*  I'.S  

.... 

•  •  s  • 

•  a  •  • 

English  

U.S.... 

"a 

13 

2« 

I  onfederalc*  I'.S  

201 

998 

KM 

2.13B 

Confederate* 

• 

891 

3.627 

1.987 

2.233 

JINK. 


KiiRllsh  lEnjr. . . . 

fCnptlish  |  • 

Confederate*  Conf. 
Kncliab.. 
Knirllsli. 


Confederates  Conf. 


Kn>:lish 
Kni;Ush 

Iile.le 


U.S. 

r.s. 


r.ite^  t 


r.s. 
r.s. 

s. 


jn#yiA"c-.s*A/ifinoii  

2  17H)  'Trumhulf-tfatt  

•I  1*14  Cold  Harbor  (continued). . 

3  177C  lUxttA-tcnder  to  Navtilu*. 

3  1770  I.adi/  H'axhi>\ijtnn-t>arvr)>. 
8  1864  Cold  Harbor  (ended)  

4  17*J/>n.  1'irkrrimt-ArhUlf*.. . 
4  1782  Charming  Sally-lletvtujr . 

8  1862  Harrisonburg  

6  1864  Columbia.  Ark  'Confederate*  I'.S... 

A  1864  Piedmont  Confederates  U.S.... 

61BU  Stony  Creek  English  Eng.... 

6  1K62  Mem  phi*  Confederate*  I'.S. . . . 

Confederate*  I'.S  

Confederate*  • 
Confederates  Conf.. . 
Confederates ^onf .. . 
Confederates  Conf. . . 
Confederates  U.S.... 

onfederat***  U.S  

panish  U.S.. 


7  1863  Milliken's  Bend  

8  1862  Cross  Kevs  

9  18CJ  Port  Republic  

9  1863  Beverly  Kord  

10  1864  Brlce's  Cross-Roads,  Miss  . 

10  1864  Kellar's  Bridge  

11  1864  Trevillan  Station  (continued  . 


. .  < 


11  1R9«  Camp  Me  (alia  (continuedi 

12  1863  Middletown  Confederates  l'..s 

12  1*>1  Trevilian  Station  (ended)  Confederates  U.S..., 

12  188*  Camp  MeCalla  (continued)   Spanish  U.S... 

13  1776  Tyrannicide-Dispatch  Knclish  U.S. 

13  189*  Camp  MeCalla  (continued)  Spanish  U.S..., 

14  1*13  Port  Hudson  Confederates  • 

14  1863  Winchester  (continued)  Confederates  Conf.. 

14  1898  Camp  JfeCn//a(ended)  Spanish  I'.S..  ., 

M  1847  Star  Taltaaco  Mexican  U.S.. ., 

18  1863  Winchester  (ended)    Confederates  Conf.. 

18  1862  Secession  ville  Confederates  Conf .. 

17  1775  Bunker  Hill  Kaglish  Eni 

17  1776  Defense  ■tran*}*>rtM   Kuglish. 


47 

19 

"i 

0 

1,906 

1 

15 
19 
130 
17 
10 
154 
1 25 
67 
156 
223 
13 


I 

83 


250 

""e 

0 

2.13 
137 
145 
0 


99 

20 

2 

10^70 
3 
4 
:rj 
78 
650 
38 
« 
2°3 
498 
361 
2*9 
XH 
54 


4 

490 

"i 

680 

"ii 
1 

397 
4.« 


24 

39 

"i 

3 
3T>4 
8 
3 
20 


201 
148 

29 
104 
253 
124 
0 


18 
124 

.... 

'i88 

60t 
2»t 
50 
68 


1^36 
12 


302 
796 
354 


32 
682 

"h 

364 

iiot 

»1 
81 
141 
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2«7 


Victor. 


C  AS  r  A  LTIKS. 

United  States. 

Opponents. 

Killed.  Wounded. 

Killed.  Wounded. 

17  1815 

17  1863 
1/  1*53 
11  ISM 
In  1*4 

18  1781 
IK  18f4 

19  18T4 
2U  1*44 
'.'1  18C! 
22  1813 

22  IS98 

23  1*1  2 

23  1*44 
21  1-1! 

24  l*»s 

25  1*52 
23  1*76 
2»5  184,2 
27  1S61 
27  1*52 
27  1*53 

27  1*54 

28  1770 
28  1778 
28  1779 
28  1*14. 
2H  1*,2 
>  1*53 
■29  1*52 
36  HIS 
90  1*47 
:w  i*4 
:«>  18*4 


Gutrricre-Manhnuda  , 

Nt.  Charles  

Wtehawkcn-AUanta  

Lynchburg  (continued)  

Lynchburg  (ended)  

Ninety-six  , 

Krar*ar<T^  Alabama  , 

rete.rsburg(f  rom  Juno  15)  , 

Petersburg  (continued  to  June  89) 

Upperville  , 

Craney  Ii>l<iHil  

Santiago/arts  bmnltardrd  

PrrxUhnil-lirlritlm.. 


••*•*•■ 


Uterine  IU.8. 

Confederate*  U.S.. 
Confederates  ,11.8.. 
Confederates  Conf . 
Confederates  Conf. 

English  |Eng.. 

Confederated  U.S. 
Confederates 
Confederate*  U.S.. 
Confederate* 
English. 
spani*h. 
English. 


r.s. 

U.S. 

10.6. 


Weldou  Eallroad  Confederate*  C.S 


English.. 


Eng. 

Spanish  jU.8. 

ConfederatesiU.S. 

Indians  Ind . 

Confederates,  U.H. 


Heaver  Dam. 
Lai  Cnasit 

Oak  Grove,  mar  Ulchiuoud.. 

Bit;  Horn  

Mcchaniesvllle . 

Mathias  Point  Confederates^  onf. 

(■allies  Mill  Confederated. Conf . 

Shelbyville  Confedcrate&lU.S.. 

W  h  i  t  u  i:  i  ver  Confederates  .U.S.. 

Fort  M' iid trie  English  U.S.. 

Monmouth  English   C.S.. 

Stono  Ferrv  English  'Eng.. 

H'tmp-Hriiulrrr  English  |U.S.. 

Farranutat  \  icktlmnj  

I>onald.*<>nville  

White  Oak  Suaiup  

I'enroek-Xautilus  

Tamnltay .   . 

I'etersbii  rg  (endei !)  

Wijion's  Kit  ill  (June  J.-air  . 


**•« 


Confederates  U.S. 
Confederates  U.S. 
Confederates  U.S.. 

English  |U.S.. 

Mexican  U.S.. 

Confederates  U.S.. 
Confederates  C.S.. 


12 
6 
0 

"« 
24 
9 

m 

"bo 

75f 

^ 

156 
30f 
28 
60 

81 
156 
0 

2. NX) 
164 
1C2 
68 
294 
31 
25 
n 

V, 

65 
« 
42 
801 
48 


JULY. 

Usfi2  Malvern  Hill  Confederates 


1  1863  Gettysburg  (continued) 
1  1S63  Cabin  Creek.. 


1  1898  El  Caney, 

1 189s  San  Juan  (continued)  

2  1863.  Oettyshurgf  continued*  

2  1*»8  Aguadores(including  July  1) 

2  1*18  San  Juan  (continued)  

3  1778|  Wyoming,  or  Fort  Forty  

3  1*53  Gettysburg  (ended)  

3  J898  San  Juan  (ended)  

3  18X  Snantth  squadron  destroyed  off Santiago 

4  1*63  I fclena. ....-.»•■••.....••«••••.. . ■ 


Confederates 
Confederates 

Spanish  

Spanish  

Confederates 

.  Spanish  

.  Spanish  

English  

Confederates 
Spanish., 
Spanish., 
confederates 


4  1863  I  diii  s  Itenil  Confederates 

4  1863  Vlcksburg  (ended)  Confederates 

B  1814  Chippewa.  English  

r>  1*02  Lebanon  Confederates 

6  1776  Sarhem-primb-er.  English  

6  1781  Jamestown  Island  English  

6  1864  Chattahoochee  (continued)  [Confederates 

7  1777jCastletowni.  English  

7  1*3  Cache  Swamp  Confederates 

7  1*54  LegareviUe  Confederates 

s  1864  Chattahoochee  (continued)  Confederates 

English  

Confederates 
Confederates 

Spanish  

English  

Spanish  

Confederate* 


9  \t*n  Hazard- 1 hiff. 

9  1864  Monocacy  

10  1864  Chattahoochee  (ended) 

10  1898  Santiago  (continued).. 

11  1812J  Dtcatur-Cammerte.. . 

11  1898  Santiago  (continued). . 
«2  1863  Jackson  , 

12  1863  Near  Donaldson ville  Confederates 

12  1898  Santiago  (ended)  Spanish  

13  1862  Murfreesboro  ^Confederates 

13  1863  Falling  Waters  Confederates 

14  1813,  A$p,ottack  on  the.  English  

15  1862'  ArkatuKt*  Confederates 

15  1*>3  Shepardstown.  Confederates 

IS  1864  Tupelo,  Harrisonburg,  and  Old  Townl 

,      I      Creek  Confederates 

U  1779 Stony  l'olnt  English....... 

IS  1VJ3  yrvomino-Japanete  batterU*  Japanese  

"nil 


U.S.. 
U.8.. 
U.S.. 
U.S.. 
U.S.. 
U.S.. 
U.S.. 
U.S.. 

Eng.. 

U.S.. 
|U  8.. 
U.S.. 
U.S.. 
U.S.. 
,U.8.. 
U.S.. 
Conf. 

|u.s.. 

Eng.. 
U.S.. 
Eng.. 
U.S.. 
Conf. 
U.8.. 
U.S.. 
Conf. 
U.S.. 
U.S.. 
U.S.. 
U.S.. 
U.S.. 
Co  *. 
U.S.. 
U.S.. 
U.S.. 


U.S. 
U.S. 
U.8. 
U.'S 


2,800 

"g 
88 


223 
2,834 
1M 
1 

98 
6 
B45 

CO 
4 
1 

87 

'Hi 

8 

30 

"2 
90 
80 


88 
151 

2 
83 
25 

4 
18 
22 

89 
SO 
0 
24 


3,500 

||H 

15 
356 

•  •  •  • 
■  a  •  1 

12 

13.709 
1,007 
1 

132 
23 
3,r*s 
244 
8 
8 
81 

•  •  •  • 

683 
45 
61 

*"4 
579 
450 

•  •  •  « 

0 

765 
349 
13 
62 
80 
8 
50 
78 

863 
70 
4 
76 

 T— 


3,023 


10 


4,C 


204 
342 
205 
280 
25 
199 
3 
2 
21 

"35 
110 
12 

"31 
78 


71 
88 
0 
47 
128 
10 
10 
34 

184 
63 
100 
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JULY-< 


Victor. 


17  1863  Roiier  Springs  Confederates 

18  1863  Wythevllle  ...   Confederates 

18  1863  Fort  Wagner   Confederate* 

la  1863  Near  Pomeroy  JConfederates 

20  1864  Teach  Tree  Creek  Confederates 

21  1SC1  Hull  Run  Confederates 

22  1812  Highflyer-Caledonia... 


22  1864  Atlanta.  Hood's  first  ft 

23  18«4  Martln.Hburg(continaed).. 

2«  1863  Mana.ss.is  Gap  

21  1864  Martlnsbnrg  (ended)  

28  1778  Ja son-privalei 


18M  Niagara  (Xundy's  Lane).  jBngltah. 


Confederates 
Confederates 
Confederates 
Confederate* 
English 


Confederates 
Confederate* 
Confederates 


20 1863  New  Lis 
a;  1*64  Big  Creek 

27  1864  Fort  Smith.. 

28  1864  Ezra  Chapel. 

29  1863  Stony  Lake  Indians 

30  1779  Hotkcr-brlg.  English 

81  WmJulia-iiloucesler  , English 

31  1864  Petersburg  (from  July  1,  exclusive  of 


losses  at  the  Crater  and  Depp  Bottom)  Confederates 


U.S.... 
Conf, 
Couf ... 
U.S.., 
U.S.. 
Conf. 
U.S.. 
U.S.. 
U.S.. 
U.S.. 
U.S.. 
U.S.. 
U.8.... 
U.  H.« 
U.S.... 
Conf.. 
U.S... 
U.S... 
U.S... 
U.S... 

U.S... 


rtiueo. 

"WV.iiin1i.il 

IT  111  oil 

Hi  lieu. 

IT 

60 

163 

878 

21 

62 

8 

8 

624 

878 

26 

74 

J 

8 

12 

41 

301 

1.411 

880 

3.916 

A  tit 

481 

1,011 

062 

1 ,390 

0 

T 

8 

9 

499 

2,142 

1,162 

7,337 

*"» 

*  69 

"« 

"n 

342 

836 

26 

152 

1 

* 

S 

6 

171 

672 

201 

659 

1 

12 

23 

43 

18 

32 

48 

102 

10 

16 

12 

19 

99 

601 

864 

8,778 

12 

42 

82 

98 

f 

16 

6 

20 

0 

0 

0 

3 

419 

2.076 

799 

4.023 

1  1801  KnUrprifify-Tripoli  

1 1812  Yankett- Royal  Bounty  

1  1863  Culpepper  Court-Hooae  

2  1813  Fort  Stephenson  

8  1804  Attack  on  Tripoli  

3  1812  AUat-Planter  and  Punult  

1 1814  Comoeta  Creek   

4  1812  Brownatown  

4  1862  Malvern  No.  2  

6  1813  Decatxir-Dominica  

6  1862,  Baton  Rouge  

6  1 864  Farraavtin M obile  

6  1777  Fort  Schuyler  

6  1862  Klrksvtlle  

7  1781  Tnnnbull-IriM  

7  180*  Attack  on  Tripoli 

8  1HC2  Cedar  Mountain  (con tinned).. 

9  1812  Maguaga  

9  1862  Cedar  Mountain  (ended)  

10  1861  Wilson  Creek.  

11  1814  Stonington  

12  1776  Andrea  jHyria-Racehorte  

12  DWlManzanUlo  

13  1812  Emcx-AIcH.  

13  1863  I'inevtUe  

13  1898  Manila  

14  1Bl3;,4r5W-/V«ca*.  

15  1814  Fort  Erie  

16  1777  Bennington  

lf>  1780  Camden  

17  1862  I^ndonjJCy 

18  1779 

18  \W 
1H  1864 

19  1780 


Paulus  Hook  

Strawberry  Plains, etc  

Six-Mile  House  (continued).. 

Catawba  Fords  

19  1812!  Constitut  ion-Gucrriere  

19  1847  Contreras  

19  ix«4  Six-Mile  llouse(contlnued).. 

20  1779  " 


AUGUST. 

Tripolitau ... 

Kngllsh  

Confederates 

English  

Tripolitau... 

Kngllsh  

Kngllsh  

Kngllsh  

Confederates 

Kngllsh  

Confederates 
Confederates 

English  

Confederates 

Kngllsh  

Tripoli  tan... 
Confederates 

Knglish  

Confederates 
Confederates 

Kngllsh  

Kngllsh  

Spanish  


utst: 

U.S.. 


U.S. 


20  1847 
20  1864 


Man-Active, 

Churubusco  

Rtx-Mtlo  House  (continued) 
21  1863  Lawrence  

21  1861  Six-Mile  House  (ended)  

22  18141 1  Homed*-  Upton.  

23  1864  Duvall's  Bluff  

24  1814  Bladensbnrg  

25  1861  Ream's  Station  

26  I -<63  White  Sulphur  Springs. 

27  1776  1-ontr  Island  

27  1862  Manassas  Junction. 

27  1863  Bavou  Mete*  

28  1861  Fort  JTatteras  

29  1779  Newtown  

29  1k*>  Bull  Run  No.S 
80  1814  Moorflelds... 
•0  .86?  9uiJ  Run  No. 


..  ■■«..•*»•«•••••. 


Confederates 
S|>anlsh... 
Knglish.. . 
Kngllsh... 
Kngllsh... 
English.. . 
Confederates 
Kngllsh.. 
Confederates 
Confederates 
Knglish., 
Kngllsh.. 
Mexican. 
Confederates 

Kngllsh  

Mexican  

Confederates 
Confederates 
Confederates 

Kngllsh  

confederates 

Kngllsh  

Confederates 
Confederates 

Knglish  

Confederates 

Confederates 

Confederates 

Indians.... 

Confederates 


.......... 


V.fi 
U.S.... 

s» 

U.S.... 
U.S.... 
L.  ■  S  •  •  • . 
Eng.... 
U.S.... 
En  jr.... 

Conf... 

Ua  8  ■  a  ■  • 

Conf... 
U.S.... 
U.S.... 
U.8.... 
U.S.... 

tT.R.a  a. 
I  ^.8  •  ■  •  • 

8-  •  •  • 
Eng.... 

U.S.... 
Eng.... 
Conf... 
U.S.... 
U.S.... 
U.S.... 

£f:::: 

U.S.... 
U.S.... 
U.S.... 
U.S.... 
U.8.... 
Conf... 
U.S.... 
U.S.... 
Conf... 
En 


if... 

Conf... 

Eng.... 

Conf.. 

U.S.... 

U.S.... 

U.S.... 

Conf... 

U*  ft » •  •  • 

Ooof.. 


■ 

V 

n 

V 

..v 

oft 

0 

■ 

m 

g 

1 

1 

lfl 

M 

22 

104 

■ 
I 

§ 

Ml 

101 

t 

ft 

13 

60 

70 

el 

■ 

2 

a 

o 

■ 

10 

20 

17 

an 

Q 

■ 

V 

6 

6 

10 

18 

4 

16 

18 

40 

231 
*o* 

145 

170 

12 

20 

120 

268 

86 

204 

28 

60 

180 

498 

6 

11 

0 

8 

22 

« 

50t 

80t 

•••• 

18 

.  ••• 

68 

"» 

•  a  •  | 

70 

460 

660 

223 

1.060 

223 

721 

881 

764 

1 

S 

21 

60 

4 

8 

0 

8 

0 

0 

lot 

<?3 

0 

• 

0 

8 

18 

28 

92 

8 

40 

a  ••• 

6 

IT 

2 

0 

17 

W 

222 

309 

30 

41 

69 

'  81 

94 

281 

80 

246 

12 

18 

8 

8 

2 

8 

0 

12 

401 

1.754 

338 

782 

"l62 

281 

"2 

"ii 

T 

T 

10 

68 

20 

40 

709 

2,200 

"'b 

"  1 

•  •  •  • 

S 

•  • 

7 

131 

876 

l.OOOt 

S.now 

'iio 

**22 

"*8 

"ii 

212 

1,166 

862 

3,138 

0 

0 

1 

3 

13 

42 

0 

S3 

30 

42 

183 

297 

127 

046 

289 

1,211 

63 

144 

42 

T8 

62 

188 

01 

287 

14 

28 

11 

16 

> 

8 

11 

81 

0 

0 

4 

» 

8 

22 

12 

84 

•  •  •  • 

0 

"it 

798 

4023 

1,090 
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HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

AUGUST—  < 


2B0 


1M3  Richmond,  Kv 
1894  Petersburg  (Ai 

a         ■  I  ■  ■   I 


t  1  to  August  3b. 


Victor. 

CASUALTIES.  ' 

United  States. 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

Killed. 

Confederate* 

Conf... 

199 

US 

348 

Confederates 

U.S.... 

87 

484 

101 

606 

Confederates 

CM.... 

■  •  •* 

•  ••• 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1  18141  W<up-Avon  

1  1864  Jonesboro(ended)  

2  1812  Dolphin-two  ships  

8  1777  Rafriyh- Druid  

3  1H»3  White* tone  Hill. 

4  1804  fnlrrnhl  

61812  Fort  Harrison  

6  W13  EiUtrprUe-JJazrr  

6  \">WConan»»-Savaae  , 

6  17X1  New  London.  

7  1813  Gen.  Armstrong- Owrn  

8  17*1'  Kutaw  Spring*  

8  1M6J  Boat  attack  on  Charleston  , 

i  Pom  


S.  1847  1X1  1 

10  1813  Lake  trie  

10  1863  Utile  Kock  

11  1777  Hrandv wine  

11  W4  I'lattsonrg  

11  1814  Lake  (hamplain.. 

12  1M1  Lexington,  W... 

13  1814  Near  Baltimore.... 
47|Chapultepec  

"arper's  Verry .... 
hi tli  Mountain.. . 


rampton  Gap. . 


fumfordsvi 

I  Fort  Bowver  .  . 

16  1776  Harlem  Wains  

16,1812  Rossie-I'rlncess  Amelia  

1<;  1862  A  n  tie  tain  (continued)  

17 11814  Fort  Erie(sortie)  

17  1862  Antictam  (ended)  

18  1778  I'engrance-nnrrlet  

18  1863  Chickamauga  (continued)  

lv»  1  7  77  Stillwater  

191862  Iuka  

19  1863  Chickamauga  (continued).  

19 1864  Opequan.  

90  1777  Is-xitvjton-Alert  

20.1863  Chickamauga  (ended)  

21  1777  Gen.  Wayne  

22  1862  Wood  Lake  

23  1779  Ilonhomme  Itichnnt  N.  r,//.<» 

23  1864  Athens.  Ala  

%\  1846  Monterey  

25  1812  Olobc-Sir  Simon  dark  

26  1814  C.ttn.  Armstrong- British  l»*it*.. . . 

27, 1844  Fort  Davidson  

28,1812  Xwifsneh-private,  r. .  

28  1813  Lake  Ontario  

28  1804  New  Market  Helghts(continued). 

29  1864  New  Market  Heights  (continued  i. 

30  1863  Major  Montgomery  

30  1861  New  Market  Heights  ended)  

30  1864  Treble's  T 


SEPTEMBER. 

Confederates  C8... 
Conf  tolerates  l.S ... 
Confederates  17.8... 

Knglisb  U.S... 

Indians  U.8... 

Tripolltan...  Trip  .. 

Indians  jU.8... 

English  !U.8... 

Kngltsh  ,U.8... 

Kngllsh  Kng... 

English  |U.S... 

Knglisb  |U.8... 

Confederates  Conf.. 
Ton  federates  Conf.. 

Mexican  U.8... 

English  U.8... 

Confederates  U.8... 

English  Eng... 

English  U.8... 

English  U.8... 

Confederates  • 

English  Eng... 

Mexican  U.8... 

Confederates  Conf . . 
Confederates  U.8... 
Confederates  U.S... 
Confederates  Conf.. 

English  U.S... 

English   • 

English  U.S.... 

Confederates  U.8  

English  U.8  

Confederates  U.S.. ., 

English  U.S.... 

Confederates  Conf. . . 

English  U.8  

Confederates  U.8  

Confederate*  Conf .. , 
Confederates  U.S.... 
English  (Eng.. 


Confederates 


Conf.. 


Eng. 

r.s 

U.S. 


English.. 
Indiana.. 
English.. 

Confederates!  CS  

Mexican  U.S.... 

English  U.8... 

English  Iu.8..., 

Confederates  Conf.. . 

English  U.S.... 

English  |U.S.... 

Confederates  U.8.... 
Confederates  U.S.... 
Confederates  Conf... 
Confederates  U.S.... 
Conf  ederatcs'C  8. . . , 


2 

1 

I  1 

10 

Si 

0 

1.149 

498 

1,502 

4 

I 

3 

8 

1 

2 

6 

BJ 

8 

23 

im 

42 

13 

0 

20 

S 

3 

$ 

20 

2 

10 

4 

17 

11 

19 

26 

31 

88 

34 

H 

142 

0 

1 

10 

19 

130 

349 

402 

23 

67 

0 

2 

17 

19 

0 

0 

8 

31 

46 

M 

27 

N 

41 

in 

69 

31 

MM 

45 

•.•.-'.» 

668 

M 

Ml 

37 

n 

60 

:« 

52 

68 

84 

110 

42 

108 

33 

aj 

24 

139 

u 

301 

116 

671 

l.OOOt 

2,000* 

•.ii 

120 

0 

0 

312 

1.234 

224 

860 

116 

418 

98 

342 

15 

22 

29 

31 

4 

5 

32 

40 

7 

a 

2 

tj 

0 

8 

3 

0 

no 

2.010 

9.416 

1.842 

1 

3 

S 

1 

"98 

262 

'm 

328 

144 

M 

386 

M 

IkVt 

3,719 

I '.632 

MM 

I 

10 

3 

3 

1,644 

6,000 

10,000 

M 

162 

I 

5 

S 

24 

84 

138 

49 

67 

49 

08 

0 

0 

It 

18 

142 

364 

2001 

•  • 

1 

4 

4 

2 

137 

107 

47 

161 

245 

756 

1 

8 

7 

B 

10 

17 

IS 

.... 

'  ii 

"40 

"6 

•  •  •  • 

2 

3liH 

2,031 

m 

1,901 

•  ••• 

•  ■  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

11964  Frehlea  Farm  tended, 


OCTOBER. 

 I  Confederates 

1  1861  Harrison  .'    Confederates 

1  1863  Anderson's  Cross- Roads    Confederates 

3  1*14  Saucy  Jack-troop  ship  English  

3  1862  Corinth  (continued)  .Confederates 


1  1777  Oermantown. 

lensburg  

4  1162  Corinth  (ended)  

4  1<63  Baxter's  Springs  

B  1-13  Moravian  towns  

6  1864  Allatoona  

6  1777  Forts  Montgomery  ami  Clinton 

6  1782  Wasp-packet  

7  1777  Saratoga  

7  1780  King's  Mountain. 


English 

English  

Confederates 
Confederate* 

English  

Confede  rates 

English  

English  

English  


U.S.... 

141 

788 

214 

BM 

U.S.... 

• 

14 

16 

■hi 

U.S.... 

s 

16 

32 

41 

U.8.... 

8 

15 

3 

3 

U.S.... 

Eng  

189 

642 

"» 

402 

V.S.... 

0 

0 

3 

6 

U.8.... 

315 

1,812 

1.4.3 

8,692 

Conf... 

80 

21 

12 

33 

U.S.... 

7 

22 

80 

101 

U.S.... 

112 

362 

704 

84 

W, 

62 

141 

unf:::: 

3 

10 

4 

17 

U.8.... 

32 

61 

98 

U.S.... 

28 

ss 

168 

2M 

U.S. . . . 

1 

4 

3 

10 

270 
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OCTOBER —  Continued. 


Si  J 


Namk  ok  Rattl_. 


8 
8 
8 
0 
0 
tn 
11 
12 
12 
»3 
13 
II 
13 
Ifi 
17 
18 
111 
19 
V 
19 
90 
21 
22 
22 
23 
21 
25 
2.-. 
2,'. 

m 

26 


27 
28 
28 

W 
31 


iMfin 

178.1 
!  v  ,  .' 

177' 
177:' 
1814 
1»03 

177»; 

1*00 

:*«3 

1812 
1803 
1863 
I77i» 
1776 
!*_ 

1812 
1781 
1K11 
18G3 
1>-.~I 
\hil] 
1  1 
1777 
1862 
1862 
I8CI 
177(i 
1812 
1863 
1864 

IM.'. 

|m'>:: 
l*-.l 
ISM 

1NU 
18*3 

iim 

IS.*! 
IW4 
17!" 


Sarai<*ia- 


Prinrr  ilr  Srurluttt  l-l.ttitijuiimi.. 


}.<<!.■  Champtain  

flout on-  Bereeau  

Arrow  Rock  (continue 

tlueenatown  

Arrow  Rock  (ended). 


}'r  )!'/•  anrr- Omoniw 
Utirnjrr-jirirfi'trtr. .. 

Fort  Rkfnley  


Yorktown  tended)  

Cook'*  Mill*  

Hurklnn<l'«  MilU  


rin  !.']■■' i-ti  i.  Tenii... 


Red  Rank  

1'. .ii ]/■  •  i .  i  .hi  i ii  I.-   

I'ocotuligo  (vndwl)   

Rle  Blue  (continued  

White  Plain*  

I'llitof  Stat*  *-.\fitrt  ilim  hill,  .  , 


Waii  hilt  COM  (continued.!  

AH»  imirlr  

Hatcher'*  Run  


Wanli;it«'li  ^(continued/. 

Fair  t  >ak*  tended)  

Waubatctale  (ended)  

Peter«lHirtE<Aieptettibef  I 
Sort <>lk-  I'irn r<"in*  


k'to|HM"3l| 


______ 

*  u  xor. 

('ART-LTTH. 

United  Sutea. 

Opponent*. 

Killed. 

Won  liiir- 1 

KlUexl. 

(1  UUUUBUi 

Pon  f  (*  il*?  m  t  f*M 

V  *  J  111  V     ■  X.  1  ■Ml1 

I'.S. . .. 

1 

18 

22 

37 

Knirllith 

\'.S. 

S 

4 

6 

10 

Confederates 

i  ■  s 

!>!« 

2.SM3 

880 

1 .520 

Kiwi  lull 

l**nt^ 

98 

III 

20 

35 

Kn-li-.li 

BaS.. . 

C8 

173 

18 

37 

I ! nj^l  i * li  
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8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

B 

16 
17 

i; 

19 

2' I 

to 

21 
ii . 

93 
23 


1779  Jit*rm-Pcr*r,i*  

1813  Oaivwr  TompieitvhM»r  i  Amu, ... 

1813  Tallu>H  hnt<  |t.'!i  

|hi13  N«*ar  OpetoONU  

1812  Mil rr»'/>H J.mnhlim  

1812  Pit  nl  Jone*-fiO*lHth  

1861  Belmont  (continued i  

1N3  Droop  >toimtalii  

18»SI  Roper^vlllo   .. 

1863  Campbell  Station  

lMll  Tlpiwi-aiioi'    

iKOl'/'orf  Btofat  

ih»;i  Bel_Hnit<»niled)  

1863  Rapt!— bannock  Station  

HIS  OteoMtaekets  

1813iTalliideei«  

1813  Saury  Jnrk-Slit  tfmxkr  

1813  <  hrjraler'a  ri«'i<N  

lsi3  Tom  ToictUi  lift  

1776  Alfrfil-lr<ut.iii»ri.*  

1813  ll'iVe lirnnrii-»hlp  

17711  /in  itsrtim  nt-ffnrlrin  

1776  ItnlitMtru-i>rla  

1776  Mount  Washington  

18»7  Gaapnaa  

1h«°i3  Ktioxvilln  

18|3  iiri .!  towna  

1hi7  I'rlai   

1780  EnnoriH'  Ford  

1R'*  Oct  a/on  Furt»  (ronliniieU)  

1KI7  S.in.l"se  

Ijoi.  cmitioi  Porta  (I  'liitinued)  

1776  Lrr-nhlp  

I8ft6  Canton  Fori*  (rndeiB  , 

1863  ChRllanooca,  Inrludln^  (>ni)ard  Knob, 

Iytokout  Mountain,  ami  Missionary 
Rldce (contlnueili   
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NOVEMBER  —  Continued. 


NaXX  OK  JUTTy.*. 


24  l«a  Chattanooga,  etc.  (continued)  

25  IMta  Chattanooga,  etc.  (ended)  

26  18*53  Operations  at  Mine  Run  (continued). 

27  1H63  Operations  at  Mine  Run  (continued).. 

28  1812  Niagara  batteries  

28  1803  Mine  Run  (ended)  

29  1813  Autosse  

29  1HC3  Knoxrille  

30  1H64  Franklin,  Tenn  

30  1864  Hooey  Hill,  S.  c  


Opponent. 

Victor. 

Casualties. 

United  States. 

Opponents. 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

Confederates 

C.S.... 

a  a  a  • 

Confederates 

U.S.... 

*757 

850 

Confederates 

I.S.... 

•  ••• 

•  •  ■  ■ 

■Confederates 

U.S.... 

«  •  •  * 

■  •  a  • 
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Confederates 
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31* 
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Confederates 
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259 
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432 

Confederates 
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l.UI 

5.  ll? 

Confederates 

Conf... 

14.') 

IN 

IM 

DECEM11ER. 


1  1782  Commerce -brig  a  wl  schooners. 

2  1777  Massachiisetts  Latnuuhile  

3  1815  Kemp-merchantmen  (armed).. 

4  1781  Prosperity-privateer  

6  1-6.1  CofteevUle  

fi  1812  Montyomcry-a  rmcd  ship  

6  1*M  Deveraux's  Neck  (continued). . 

7  1777  Chestnut  Will  

7  l»U  Prairie  C.rove  

7  18*2  Hartsvllle  

8  1864  Deveraux's  Neck  (continued).  . 

9  lhfi'  Col.  Matthews  

9  1*61  Deveraux's  Neck(ended)  

10  1812  \  Saratoga -Muryinna  

11  1862  Fredericksburg  (continued)... 

12  1862  Fredericksburg (eoi>tinuod).... 

13  1W12  Frcdcriekshurg  (ended)  

14  1814  Lake,  liorgne  

14  1862  Kins  ton  

15  1775  (ireat  Rridge  

15  1864  Naslivillo  (continued;  

16  1864  Nashville  (ended)  

17  1812  Mas.*aslncwa  

Is  1»62  Foster's  expedition  (.-nded!  

19  1776  Rover-Africa  

2«)  1862  Holly  Springs  

21  1779  Satly-transports    

22  177*  Sarato'ta-t  Ittinre  

23  lsl.'i  Eeonocnaca  

23  1814  Near  New  Orleans  

24  18»;»  A'ort  A7*/k<*r(contiiiued   

25  1776  Trenton  

25  18*4  Fort  roi^r  (continued!  

26  1781  St.  James-ship  (armed)  

27  1862  Vlck»l)ur(ta»»ault(iontlnue«;). 
2).  1h|4  Near  New  Orleans  

28  1862  Vlcksburg  assault  (elide.  I)  

29  1778  Savannah  

29  IhTJ  Court  itution-Jara  

.10  |8«2  Mu r frees boro( continued )  

31  1776  Quebec  

31  1862  I'arker's  Cross-Roads  

31  1862  Mnrf reeshoro  (continued >  
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21 
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149 
134 
19 
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152 


RULERS  OF  FRANCE  FROM  THE  REVOLUTION  OF  1792. 


77i«  First  Itepuhlic. 

The  National  Convention  first  sat  Sept.  21. 1792 

1  Directory  nominated  Nov.    1 ,  1795 

The  Consulate. 

Camb.n      -  ai     I^brun  Dec.  24. 171*9 

te,  Consul  for  ten  years  May    6. I802 

Bonaparte,  Consul  for  life  Aug.  2,  1802 

The  Empire. 

Napoleon  I.  decreed  Em  pen  >t  Mav  18.1814 

Napoleon  11.  (never  reigned)  died  July  22. 1*32 

The  Restoration. 

Louis  XVIII.  re-entered  Paris  May  3. 1811 

Charles  X .  (dep.  July  30, 1830,  d.  Nov.  6, 1836)  1*24 
77i«  House  of  Orleans. 

Loots  Philippe,  King  of  the  French   1*30 

'  Feb.  24, 1848,  died  Aug.  2«,  1850.) 


The  Second  JtepuMie. 

Provisional  Covernroent  formed  Feb. 

Louis  Napoleon  elected  President  Dec. 

77t<-  Second  Empire. 

Napoleon  III.  elected  Emperor  Nov. 

(Deposed  Sept.  4,  1870,  died  Jan.  9,  1873.) 

The  Tliird  /IcpuNie. 

Committee  of  Public  Defense  Sept. 

L.  A.  Thiers  elected  I 'resident  Aug. 

Marshal  MacMauou  elected  President  May 

Jules  tirevy  elected  President  Ian. 

Marie  F.  S.  Carnot  electeil  President  I>ec. 

(Assassinated  at  Lyons,  June  24, 1894.) 

Jean  Casimir  l'erier  elected  President  June 

Felix  Francois  Faurc  elected  President  Jan. 

M.  Em.le(LoXt ek£ed  rES^R.*  3& 


22.  1848 
It,  1848 

22,  1852 


4,1870 
31,  1871 
24,  1873 
30,  1879 

3,1887 


27. 
17, 


18.  1899 
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A  TABLE  OF  THE   KINGS   AND   QUEENS  OF  ENGLAND. 


Name. 


SAXONS  AND  DANES. 


Egbert  First  King  of  all  England  

Ethelwulf  Son  or  Eglwrt  

iEthelbald  Son  of  Ethelwulf  
Ethelbert  Second  son  of  Ethelwulf  
thelred  Tliinl  son  of  Ethelwulf  

Alfred   Fourth  son  of  Ethelwulf..  

Edward  the  Elder   Son  of  Alfred....  

Athclstan  Eldest  •m.ii  of  Edward  

Edmund  (Brother  of  Athclstan  

Ed  rod  Brother  or  Edmund  

Edwy    'Son  of  Edmund  

Edgar  Second  ion  of  Edmund  

Edward  the  Martyr  . . . .  Son  of  Edgar  

Ethelred  II  Half-brother  or  Edward  

Edmund  Ironside  Eldest  son  of  Ethelred  

( 'an  ute  By  conquest  and  election  

Harold  I  Son  of  Canute  

Hardiranute  Another  son  of  Canute  

Edward  the  Confessor    Son  of  Ethelred  II  

Harold  II  Brother-in-law  of  Edward  

THE  HOUSE* OF  NORMANDY. 

William  I  Obtained  the  Crown  bv  conquest  

William  II  Third  eon  of  William  I  

Henry  I  Youngest  son  of  William  I  

 Third  son  of  Stephen,  Count  of  Bloi>  


I        THE  HOUSE  OF  PLANT AGF.NET. 

Henry  II  Son  of  Gooff  rev  Plautngeuet   

Bit  hard  I  Eldest  surviving  son  of  Henry  II  

John  Sixth  and  youngest aon  of  Henry  II  

Henry  III  Eldest  son  of  John  

Eii ward  I  Eldest  son  <>r  Henry  in  

Eldest  surviving  son  of  Edward  I  

Eldest  son  of  Edward  II  

Son  of  the  Hlark  Prince,  eldest  son  of  Edward  ill 


Edward  II . 
Edward  III 
Richard  II. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  LANCASTER. 

Henry  IV  Son  of  John  "f  (iaunt.  fourth  son  of  Edward  III 

Henry  V  Eldest  son  of  Henrv  IV    

Henry  VI  I  Only  son  of  Henry  Y.  (died  1471)  

THE  HOUSE  OF  YORK. 


Edward  IV. 


F.i  I  ward  V... 
Richard  III. 


Henry  VII. . 


Henrv  VIII. 
Edward  VI. 
Mary  I. 


Hi*  grandfather  was  Richard,  son  of  Edmund, 
tUthaonnf  Edward  III. ;  and  his  grandmother, 
Anne,  was  great-granddaughter  nfLioncl,  third 
son  of  Edward  III  

Eldest  son  of  Ed  want  IV  

Younger  brother  of  Edward  IV  


Commonwealth 


THE  HOUSE  OF  TUDOR. 

Son  of  Edmund,  eldest  son  of  Owen  Tudor,  by 
Katharine,  widow  of  Henry  V.;  his  mother. 
Margaret  Beaufort,  was  great-granddaughter 
of  John  of  Gaunt  

Only  surviving  son  of  Henry  VII  

Son  of  Henry  VIII.,  bv  Jane  Sevmour  

Daughter  of  Henrv  V I  ll.bv  KatWrine  of  Aragon 

Daughter  of  Henry  VIII  ,  by  Anne  Bolcyn  

THE  HOUSE  OF  STUART, 
ry  Queen  of  Scots,  granddaughter  of 
JameslV.  and  Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  VII. 

Commonwealth  deelared  May  19  

Oliver  Cromwell.  I«ord  Protector  

Rirhard  Cromwell,  Lord  Protector  


Charles  II. 
James  II... 


William  III. 

and 


-RESTORED. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  STUART- 

Eidest  son  of  Charles  I  

Second  son  of  Charles  I.  (died  Sept.  16, 1701)  

(Interregnum,  Dec.  11.  16*8 -Feb.  13.  low.) 
Son  of  William,  Prlnee  of  Orange,  by  Marv,  I 

daughter  of  Charles  I  .*  '.. 

Man-  II  (  Eldest  daughter  nr  J  unes  II  | 

Auue  Second  daughter  of  James  II  


THE  HOUSE  OF  HANOVER. 

George  I  [Son  of  Elector  of  Hanover,  bv  Sophia,  daughter! 

of  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  I  

George  II  Only  son  of  George  1    

George  III  Grandson  of  George  II  I 

George  IV  [Eldest  son  of  George  III  ,,l 

William  IV   Third  son  of  George  III  

Victoria   Daughter  of  Edward,  fourth  son  of  George  III. . 

Edward  VII  Son  of  Victoria  8  | 


lOft) 
1087 
1100 
1U5 

I1M 

inn 

1199 
1216 
'«.'"-' 
U.-7 
1327 
1.177 


1399 

n::t 


14  '  '. 

14*3 


1509 
1547 
155.) 
1658 


1603 

im 

K.49 
If  A3 

J.,-., 


Accession 

Died. 

Age. 

Reigned. 

827 

839 

.. 

12 

837 

858 

21 

85*  1 

s:.s  ( 

860 
866 

.. 

a 
s 

866 

871 

.. 

1 

H71 

901 

03 

30 

yoi 

9i*> 

46 

24 

925 

940 

15 

Viw 

i  .it- 

;i-Ki 

L'3 

6 

046 

955 

9 

955 

958 

20 

S 

95* 

973 

31 

17 

975 

979 

IT 

4 

979 

1016 

37 

1016 

10111 

28 

1 

loir, 

MM 

40 

19 

lUtf 

1040 
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1040 

1012 

3 

uni 

106tj 

62 

1060 

1066 

0 

1087 
1100 
1135 


1109 

1199 
1216 
1272 
1307 
1327 
1377 
Pep  1399 


1413 
142? 
Dep.  llfl 


14*3 
14*3 
14*5 


1509 
1647 
1653 
l.W 


•0 

21 

43 

13 

67 

49 

s 

66 

35 

42 

10 

31 

17 

65 

66 

68 

35 

43 

20 

65 

50 

33 

22 

V.-:; 
IM9 


Its'.* 

Ues.  l.W» 


tU'Ji 

KM 

54 

T> 

ll*j 

Dep.  1688 

r.< 

3 

Dec.  1701 

•  • 

J  1703 

u 

13 

1689 

(1694 

33 

6 

1702 

1714 

49 

13 

1714 

1727 

67 

13 

1727 

\:<\>) 

<7 

33 

1760 

1820 

l.,i 

1820 

1830 

68 

10 

1*30 

1807 

72 

7 

1837 

Kill 

81 

61 

1901 

34 
49 


41 

12 


.V„> 

66 

10  I 

42 


59 
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DICTIONARY  OF  BIOGRAPHY. 

ABBREVIATIONS:  Am.,  American  ;  Br.,  British;  Dan., Danish;  Eng.,  English  ;  Jt.f 
flourished;  Fr.,  French;  Ger.,  German;  Gr.,  Greek;  Jr.,  Irish ;  It.,  Italian;  Nor.,  Nor- 
wegian; Port.,  Portuguese  ;  Pnu.,  Prussian  ;  Horn.,  Roman;  Russ.,  Russian :  Scot.,  Scottish ; 
Sp.,  Spanish;  Sw.,  Swedish. 

The  numbers  after  each  name  indicate  the  years  of  birth  and  death. 

An  interrogation  mark  denotes  that  the  date  is  doubtful.  After  the  names  of  the  popes, 
the  first  date  indicates  the  time  of  accession  unless  otherwise  stated. 

Where  the  pronunciation  is  obvious,  and  follows  regular  English  rules,  no  phonetic  spell- 
ing is  given,  but  in  cases  where  doubt  as  to  place  of  accent  might  arise,  the  accented  syllable 
is  marked.  Where  the  pronunciation  departs  from  regular  English  rules,  aa  in  many 
foreign  names,  the  correct  pronunciation  is  approximated  by  phonetic  spelling,  in  parentheses 
following  the  name.  In  some  instances,  diacritical  marks  in  accordance  with  the  system 
in  Webster's  Dictionary  are  employed  to  indicate  the  pronunciation  more  exactly. 

See,  also,  the  «•  Dictionary  of  Authors  "  for  biographical  information  concerning 
whose  most  noted  achievements  have  been  distinctly  in  the  line  of  literary  productions. 


Abba*  I  (ab-ba*').  The  Great.  1557-1628.  Shah  of 
Persia.  Wrested  throne  from  hi*  father  at  age  of  18 ; 
defeated  the  Uzbeks  at  Herat.  1597 ;  overthrew  Turks 
and  Tartars  at  Sultanieh.  1G18;  captured  Bagdad.  1623; 
noted  for  magnificent  court  ami  important  reforms. 

Abhas-Mlrxa  (ab  bas'  mter'ia),  1783-189*.  A  Per- 
sian prince;  led  Persian  army  in  the  unsuccessful  warn 
of  lsll  and  182«>  against  Russia  when  Persia  lost  her  ter- 
ritories In  the  Caucasus  and  Armenia. 

Abba*alde»  (nbbnti'iiltti).  The.  Caliphs  of  Bagdad. 
The  most  celebrated  dynasty  of  Saracen  rulers,  flour- 
ished at  Bagdad  and  Damascus  719-1258. 

Abbate  (ab-bah'tf  \,  1512-71.  Hal.  painter  and  fresco 
artist,  follower  of  Raphael  and  Corregglo. 

Abbe,  Cleveland,  1K18-  ....  Am.  astronomer;  me- 
teorologist to  V.  8.  weather  bureau  :  Initialed  adoption 
of  present  standard  time;  author  of  several  publlcaUons 
on  meteorology. 

Abbey.  K.  A.,  1852- .  .  .  .  Am.  figure  painter  and  illus- 
trator, ranking  among  the  strongest  colorists  and  most 
intellectual  painters  of  America.  His  Important  work. 
"The  Search  for  the  Holy  (irail."  decorates  a  room  in 
the  Boston  Public  Library. 

Abbot,  C.  C,  1*18- .  .  .  .  Am.  naturalist,  arclucolo- 
gist,  author  of  numerous  books  on  outdoor  observation, 
among  which  are,  "A  Naturalist's  Rambles,"  "In 
Nature's  Realm." 

Abbott.  Lyman,  1835- .  .  .  Am.  clergyman  and  editor, 
son  of  Jacob  A.  Abbott.  Succeeded  Henry  Ward  Beeeher 
at  Plymouth  Church,  editor  of  the  (hith*>k. 

Abd-el-Kader  (abd'  tl  huc'  drr),  1*07-83.  Emir  of  Al- 
geria, soldier  and  patriot. 

Abelard  (Eng.  pron.  al/e-lard),  Pierre,  10791142. 
Fr.  philosopher,  theologian,  and  teacher,  the  boldest 
thinker  of  his  time:  celebrated  for  his  romantic  love  of 
Heloise,  his  pupil,  noted  for  her  beauty  and  attainments. 
Their  mutual  constancy  under  most  painful  circum- 
stances of  separation  as  shown  by  their  correspondence 
still  preserved,  has  made  the  loves  of  Heloise  and 
Abelard  Immortal. 

Abercromble,  John,  1780-1844.  Eminent  Scotch 
physician,  author  of  philosophical  works. 

Abercromby,  James.  1706-81.  British  general  In 
America,  unsuccessful  military  career,  ended  with  his 
repulse  atTiconderoga.  1758. 

Abercromby,  sir  Kalph.  1734-1801.  Distinguished 
British  general,  successful  in  Flander«,  1796.  West  Indies. 
1796.  operated  with  great  credit  In  Holland.  1799,  defeated 
French  in  battle  of  Alexandria.  1*01.  where  he  was 
incirtally  wounded. 

Abern«-thy,  John,  1764-1831.  Eminent  Eng.  surgeon, 
pupil  of  Hunter,  author  of  important  medical  works. 

Abraham.  Bom  about  2000  B.  C  died  at  age  of  175. 
Hebrew  prince  and  patriarch.  The  Father  of  the  He- 
brews. 

Al.ru/ »l  (a-brx»t'*t).  Prince  Lul|ri  Amadeo,  Duke 
of  the.  1873-.  .  .  .  Ital.  traveler  and  Arctic  explorer ;  his 
expedition  of  1899-lWfl  attained  the  northernmost  lati- 
tude yet  reached.  8fi°  S37. 

Abt  (abpt).  Fruit,  1819-85.  German  song  writer  and 
musical  conductor;  a  prolific  composer;  published 
about  600  books  of  music.  His  songs  are  remarkable 
for  simplicity  and  clearness  of  melody. 


Aba-bekr  (ah-boo-bret/r),  570-634.  The  first  caliph. 
The  father  of  Ayeshah.  w  ife  of  Mohammed ;  upon  the 
death  of  Mohammed.  632.  he  was  made  the  caliph  or 
successor  of  the  Prophet. 

Abu-bekr,  Mohammed,  1100-85.  Famous  Ar.  phy- 
sician, poet,  philosopher  and  mathematician;  born  in 
Andalusia,  died  in  Morocco. 

Abujaafar  (jmt^-tnr),  called  El  Sadlk.  "The  Right- 
eous." 699-765.  A  caliph,  author  of  works  on  alchemy, 
augury  ami  omens,  aud  most  prominent  Arabian  repre- 
sentative of  the  so-called  art  of  prophesying  from  caba- 
listic tablets. 

Abulfazl  (ah-bool-faz'l).  Sixteenth  Century.  Vizier 
and  historiographer  of  Akbar,  the  great  Mongol  em- 
peror. 

Abulfeda(V?joof-/Vij/<Ia),  1273-1331.  Moslem  prince  and 
historian,  patron  of  literature  and  science,  author  of 
"An  Abridgment  of  the  History  of  the  Human  Race" 
from  the  creation  to  1328. 

Achard  (ahf-art),  Franx  Karl,  1753-1821.  Oer. 
chemist,  founder  of  l>eet  sugar  industry. 

Adams,  Charles  Francis,  1807-86.  Am.  diplomat  and 
statesman,  arbitrator  for  the  United  States  at  Geneva  in 
lsri  In  the  case  of  the  Alabama  Claims  against  England  ; 
son  of  John  yulney  Adams. 

Adams,  John,  1735  1826.  First  vice-president  and 
second  president  of  the  United  States ;  minister  for  the 
colonies  in  Holland  :  one  of  the  negotiators  of  treaty  of 
peace  with  Great  Britain.  17*2:  defeated  for  the  presi- 
dency by  Jefferson.  1*00.  he  retired  to  private  life. 

Adams,  John  Qulncy,  1767-1848.  Son  of  John 
Adams;  sixth  president  of  the  United  States,  defeated 
by  Jackson,  1*28;  elected  to  the  House  in  1830,  bis  oratory 
gained  for  him  the  title  of  "Old  Man  Eloquent";  mem- 
ber of  the  House  uutll  1848.  in  which  year,  while  in  his 
seat  at  the  Capitol,  he  received  a  stroke  of  paralysis 
which  caused  his  death. 

Adams,  Samuel,  1722-1803.   Governor  of 
setts,  one  of  the  popular  leaders  of  the 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Adanson  \H> \tona* 'long'),  Michel,  1727-1806.  Fr.  nat- 
uralist and  physicist,  one  of  the  first  to  recognize  elec- 
trical nature  of  lightning.  Most  important  work  was  in 
botany. 

Adler,  Felix,  1351-.  .  .  .  Ger. -Am.  educator  and  re- 
former, graduated  at  Columbia  University,  1870.  studied 
at  Berlin  and  Heidelberg,  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  Cor- 
I  nell  University.  1874.  aud  in  1*76  founded  "  Society  of 
Ethical  Culture."  His  principal  literary  works  are 
"Creed  aud  Deed  "  and  "The  Education  of  Children." 

Adrian  I.,  pope  from  772-795;  It.,  867-72;  111..  884-6; 
IV..  11M-9;  V..  1276,  dies  same  year;  VI..  1521-3. 

>Esctilnes  lar*  -intrs),  389-314  B.  C.  A  Or.  orator, 
rival  of  Demosthenes;  overthrown  by  the  letter's  famous 
speech  "  <  >n  the  Crown."  and  went  into  exile  330  B.  C. 

JKmop  (<rj'-r>p),  619.WH?  B.  C.  Gr.  writer  of  fables 
said  to  have  been  a  slave  but  liberated  by  his  master  • 
account  of  his  ta.'ents.  There  la  so  much  obscurity  I 
conflict  concerning  his  life  and  writings,  that  many 
doubt  that  he  ever  existed.  Whatever  the  facts  may  be. 
his  name  soon  became  attached  to  the  beast  fables  which 
are  the  common  property  of  the  Indo-European  peoples, 
(a/rr  ),  Denis  August*,  IW-1848.  ArchbUnoy 
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of  Paris,  killed  while  trying  to  conciliate  the  insurgent* 
during  the  insurrection  of  IMS. 

Agardh  .,>.', .  Karl  Adolph,  1785-1859.  Swedish 
botanist.  His  work  on  Algiv.  "Systema  Algarum  "is  an 
important  contribution  to  botanical  knowledge. 

AffHMls  <Ay'a-$et),  Alexander,  1835-  .  .  .  Am. 
naturalist  and  capitalist,  only  son  of  Louis.  Graduated 
at  Harvard.  1855.  With  his  knowledge  of  geology  and 
engineering  he  developed  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  copper 
mines,  south  of  Lake  Superior,  bringing  him  great 
wealth,  which  he  has  devoted  to  zoological  research, 
donating  over  one  million  dollars  to  endowment  of  the 
Harvard  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  ;  author  of 
several  zoological  works,  mostly  on  deep  sea  animals. 

Agaaalz,  Louis,  1807-73.  Distinguished  Swiss-Am. 
naturalist,  born  in  Switzerland:  educated  at  German 
Universities ;  studied  under  Cuvier  at  Paris ;  professor 
of  natural  history.  Neufchatel,  1832-16;  lectured  at  Bos- 
ton. 1M0,  which  ltd  to  his  appointment  to  the  professor- 
ship of  natural  history  Harvard,  IMS,  still  held  by  hiin 
at  his  death.  Pre-eminently  a  teacher  of  great  force, 
clearness,  and  enthusiasm  :  whose  lectures,  everywhere 
in  demand,  were  the  inspiration  of  a  new  era  in  Ameri- 
can biological  research.  Founded  the  Museum  of  Com- 
parative Zoology,  Cambridge.  1858,  Author  of  impor 
tant  zoological  works. 

Agrlc'ola  (a-grie'ir-Ui  .  Cinrus  Julias,  37-92.  Roman 
general:  was  the  first  to  effect  complete  conquest  of 
Britain,  to  circumnavigate  the  island,  and  to  establish 
some  degree  of  civilization. 

Ag-rlp'pa.  Marcue  Vlpsanlus.  63-12  B.  C.  Roman 
general  and  statesman,  commanded  tleet  of  Octavlanus 
In  battle  of  Actium. 

Afruinaldo  (ah-at-nawl'da),  Kmlllo,  1870- .  .  .  .Leader 
of  Filipino  insurrections  against  Spain  and  the  United 
States.  Educated  at  Dominican  College  In  Manila.  Be- 
came prominent  in  the  uprising  of  V*J6.  went  into  exile 
at  Hong  Kong  on  condition  of  a  large  payment  from 
Spaiu.  Returned  In  1898,  ostensibly  to  aid  the  L'nlted 
States  against  Spain,  but  after  buttle  of  Manila,  organ- 
ized widespread  Insurrection,  which  he  managed  with 
great  ability.  Established  a  provisional  government 
and  In  1*99  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  U.  S.  forces 
at  Manila  :  continued  unsuccessful  warfare  until  cap- 
tured by  Gen.  Fred  Funston.  March  23.  1901. 

Aktrar  ^iik'tier),  1542-1605.  Emperor  of  Hindustan, 
the  greatest  of  modern  Asiatic  rulers. 

Alters,  ItenJ.  P.,  1S2V66.  Am.  sculptor.  It  is  said 
that  the  character  of  Kenyon  in  Hawthorne's  "Marble 
Faun  "Is  drawn  after  Akers.  Among  his  noted  works 
are  "  I'ua  and  the  Lion,"  "Milton."  "The  Dead  Pearl 
Diver"  and  "Isaiah." 

Aladdin,  II.,  1375.  Son  of  Osman  and  organizer  of  the 
Janissaries. 

Alarle  (Hl'aric),  850M10.  The  greatest  chief  of  the 
Visigoths.    Invaded  Italy,  captured  Home  410. 

AlbanKaf-taA'nrtr).  Francesco,  157*1660.  Hal.  painter 
of  the  Carai  cj  school,  follower  of  (iuido  Reni.  some- 
times styled  the  Anacrcon  of  painting. 

Albut  i'ui.  K50-929.  Famous  Arab  astronomer;  com- 
puted the  length  of  the  year  to  within  two  minutes. 

Albert  or  Albert  Francis,  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg- 
Ootha,  1819-61,  Consort  of  Queen  Victoria. 

Albert.  Count  of  BollstaJt,  1193-12*0.  Oer.  philoso- 
pher, styled  Albertus  Magnus.  Noted  for  his  learning 
and  efforts  to  spread  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle. 

Albert  (Fr.pron  d/-6<lr/),  Eugene  K.  C.d',  1864-  .  .  . 
Pianist  and  composer.  Pupil  of  Liszt.  Ranks  among  the 
most  eminent  piBtiists  of  the  world. 

Albert,  Joseph,  KJI  s6.  Ger.  photographer;  in- 
ventor of  the  "  Albcrtype  "  process. 

Albo'ul,  Marietta,  1823-94.  It.  contralto.  Next  to 
Malibran  the  great  contrulto  of  the  l!»th  century. 

Albuquerque  (<t/-W>  Irr'-lr),  Alfonso,  The  «ireat 
Viceroy  of  the  Portuguese  Indies.  Conquered  Malacca. 
Ceylon,  and  the  Sumla  Isles,  ami  established  the  Portu- 
guese power  in  the  Fust  Indies. 

Alclbladra  (nl  ti-bi'-aiUri).  450-404  B.  C.  Athenian 
politician  and  geueral,  educated  by  his  uncle,  Pericles; 
a  brilliant  and  successful  soldier,  banished  from  Athens, 
but  recalled  after  defeating  his  enemies,  again  exiled, 
and  Anally  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  thirty  tyrants  of 
Athens. 

Alftnwon  (alk  mrS-,;,).  Gr.  physician  and  natural- 
ist.slxth  century  B.  C. ;  the  first  to  practice  dissec- 
tion 

Alcnln  (/tl'-ku-in).  735-801.  The  greatest  scholar  of  the 
8th  century ;  adviser  and  confidant  of  Charlemagne. 
Founded  schools  aud  wrote  many  learned  works. 

1  (al-dro-wit'-d*),  llyaaa,  1522-1605.  It.  nat- 


uralist, professor  of  botany  at  Bologna ;  published 
many  volumes  on  birds,  and  other  animals. 

Alexander,  the  Great,  356-323  B.  C  Kins  of  Macedon; 
taught  by  Aristotle:  ascended  the  throne  of  Macedon 
336,  destroyed  Thebes  and  was  chosen  commander  of 
the  Greeks  against  Persia ;  Invaded  Asia  Minor  in  834. 
defeating  Darius  on  the  banks  of  the  Granlcua :  in  333 
he  utmost  annihilated  the  Persian  army  at  the  battle  of 
Issus;  cut  the  Gordlan  knot  and  caused  the  Ammouian 
oracle  to  declare  him  the  son  of  Jupiter  Ammon :  cap- 
tured Tyre  In  832,  aud,  having  invaded  Egypt,  founded 
Alexandria :  In  331  he  defeated  Darius  at  Arbela ;  elated 
by  his  success,  he  claimed  the  homage  due  to  a  god, 
stabbing  his  foster-brother  Clltus  for  refusal  to  pay 
such  homage:  invaded  India  in  827,  advancing  as  far  as 
the  Hyphasis:  his  death  Is  said  to  have  been  caused  by 
excessive  drinking. 

Alexander  Nevskl  {nti'-iki),  1220-63.  Russ.  hero  and 
saint:  won  a  great  victory  over  the  Swedes  on  the 
Neva,  whence  his  surname  Nevski.  Peter  the  Great 
built  a  magnificent  convent  on  the  battle  field  and 
founded  a  knightly  order  in  his  honor. 

Alfred,  the  (ireat,  849-901.  King  of  Weasex,  England. 
871-901 ;  a  wise  ruler,  zealous  scholar,  and  patron  of 
learning ;  called  the  founder  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

Allen,  Kthan,  1737-89.  Am.  soldier,  famous  for  his 
capture  of  Fort  Ticonderoga,  1775.  where  he  forced  the 
commander  to  surrender  in  the  name  of  the  Almighty 
God  and  Continental  Congress." 

Allston,  Wa»hlngt»n.  1779-1843.  Eminent 
painter,  sometimes  called  the  "'  American  Titian." 

Alma  Tadema  (aitl'na  taw-do*  rita),  I-out 
.   .   .  .  Dutch  painter,  born  in  Holland,  at 
Antwerp  under  Leys,  but  has  lived  In  London  since  1870. 
His  art  is  devoted  mostly  to  < 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Altdorfer  (a,rlt'd<>rter\  Albrecht.  1480-1538.  Bava- 
rian painter  and  engraver.  Celebrated  pictures  are: 
"The  Victory  of  Alexander  at  Arbela."  and  "Adora- 
tion of  the  Shepherds." 

Alva,  Fernando  Alvarez,  Duke  of,  1508-83.  Sp.  gen- 
eral, commander  in  the  Netherlands,  where  be  left  a 
record  of  cruelty  uncqualcd  In  modern  times. 

Alvarado  (al-ra-™*'*),  Pedro  de  -1541. 

Sp.  adventurer  (companion  of  Cortez)  and  conqueror  of 
Guatemala. 

Alvarez  (otcf-rar'rtA),  Joae,  176H-1827.  8p.  sculptor, 
son  of  a  stone  mason  :  student  at  Granada  and  Paris, 
and  later  lived  at  Rome,  w  here  he  associated  with  Canova 
and  Thorwatdsen.  His  group  "  Saragossa  "  at  Madrid 
assures  his  permanent  fame. 

Amnrl  (a rnah'rr),  Mlchele,  1806-89.  It.  historian. 
His  masterpiece  is  "  The  War  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers." 

Ambrose,  Saint,  340-397.  Bishop  of  Milan.  One  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient  Fathers  of  the 
Church. 

Ames.  Fisher,  17.W1808.   Am.  orator  and  statesman. 

Ame«.  Oakea,  1*04-73.  Am.  manufacturer  and  legis- 
lator; builder  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 

Amherst,  Jeffrey,  Baron.  1717-97.  Br.  general  In 
America,  commanded  at  siege  of  Louisburg.  1757.  re- 
placed Ahcrcromhie  and  successfully  led  expedition 
against  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point.  1759.  Field  Mar- 
shal of  England.  1796. 

Ampere  (■>m;-;<apr/),  Andre  Marie,  1775-1836.  Distin- 
guished Fr.  physicist. 

Anaxag'oras,  500-428  B.  C.  Gr.  philosopher,  the  last 
great  representative  of  the  Ionian  school.  He  turned 
Philosophy  from  thought  about  things  to  a  consideration 
of  Thought  itself. 

Anaximan'der,  610-546  B.  C.  Or.  mathematician  and 
philosopher;  introduced  the  sundial  Into  Greece  and  is 
said  to  have  invented  maps. 

Andrassy  (tm'dtih-ihr),  Gynla,  Count,  1823-90.  Hun- 
garian statesman. 

Andre,  John,  1751-80.  Eng.  spy,  hanged  for  connec- 
tion with  the  Arnold  treason. 

Andrews,  Elieha  Benjamin,  1844-  ....  Am. 
educator  ami  author.  Graduated  Brown  University  1870. 
I'realdent  Brown  University  1889-98,  Superintendent 
of  schools  Chicago  189S-1900.  President  University  of 
Nebraska  1900-  ....  Author  of  many  text  books 
and  also  published  "Wealth  and  Moral  Law,"  "An 
Honest  Dollar"  and  "  History  of  the  U.  8." 

Androa,  Sir  Edmund,  1637-1714.    Br.  colonial 
cruor  of  New  England.  1687  and  of  Virginia.  1692. 

Angel'lco,  Fra,  1387-1455.  A  gifted  Italian  painter 
who  passed  his  life  in  a  couvent.  His  paintings  of  relig- 
ious subjects  are  of  a  high  order,  and  show 
aud  skill. 
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Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Am.  reformer: 


ry  and  total  abstinence 
Wi 


,  1664-1714. 
last  of  the  smart*, 

Anthony,  Susan  B.,  1820- 
was  first  active  la  anti-slav 

moretnento,  but  since  the  Civil  War  has  devoted  herself 
entirely  to  the  woman  suffrage  movement ;  published  an 
extensive    History  of  Woman  Suffrage."  1881-87. 

Antlpater  (an-ti,/a-ttr).  400-319  B.C.  Distinguished 
Or.  general  under  Philip  of  Macedon  and  Alexander  the 
Oreat. 

Antlathenea  (antii'tk*™**)  of  Athens;  b.  about 
440  B.C.  The  /ounder  of  the  Cynic  School  of  Greek 
philosophy. 

Antoinette  (tmo  twahnet')  Marie.  1755-98.  Queen 
of  Louis  XVI.  of  France  ;  guillotined  during  the  French 
Revolution. 

AntoSnlua,  Marcos  i  Hark  Antony),  83 -30  B.C.  Rom. 
general  and  stateHman.  who  with  Octavianus  defeaU'd 
Brutua  and  Casslus  at  l'hilippi;  after  uniting  with 
Cleopatra  In  Egypt  was  overthrown  by  Octavlanus  in 
naval  battle  of  Actiimv 

Antony,  Saint,  of  Thebes.  251-356.  Egyptian  founder 
of  mouachism.  and  perhaps  most  popular  saint  in  the 
Catholic  church. 

Ap.  n.-s  (a-ptl'lte*)  4th  century  B.C.  The  most 
celebrated  painter  of  ancient  times,  probably  a  native 
of  Asia  Minor;  studied  at  Ephesus ;  became  the  friend 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  sat  to  no  other  painter. 

Aqnlnaa  ia-kwi'tuu)  Thomaa.  Saint  (The  Angelic 
Doctor).  1224-74.  Theologian,  teacher,  and  writer:  edu- 
cated at  Naples,  member  of  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic  : 
the  greatest  of  the  schoolmen  of  the  Middle  Ages.  His 
i  are  the  basis  of  Roman  Catholic  theology  and 


IT. 

(ar-a-o</)  Dominique  Francis,  1786-1853.  Cele- 
brated Fr.  astronomer  and  physicist ;  made  many  im- 
portant discoveries  in  electro-magnetism. 

Aram,  Eugene.  1704-59,  Eng.  scholar:  executed  for 
the  murder  of  one  Daniel  Clark,  whom  he  Is  said  to  have 
killed  to  procure  means  for  prosecuting  his  studies: 
chief  character  In  one  of  Bulwer  s  novels. 

Arch  hordes    i  „  r  i ,  -wuwMw ,  .    2*7-212   B.C.  Greek 

Knmetrician  ;  the  greatest  mathematician  of  antiquity : 
rn  in  Sicily,  atudied  at  Alexandria,  was  killed  at  the 
fall  of  Syracuse.  Among  his  works  still  extant  are  im- 
portant treatises  on  plane  and  solid  geometry,  arithmetic, 
and  mechanics.  Invented  the  spiral  pump  called 
"Archimedes'  Screw." 

Ardltl  [ar-dWtrr]  Lolffl,  1822-  ....  It. composer 
and  musical  conductor ;  conducted  opera  many  seasons 
in  New  York  and  London :  was  Pattis  favorite  con- 
ductor; wrote  famous  waltx  songs  sung  by  Pattl  and 
other  prima  donnas,  and  composed  the  operas  "The 
8py."  'The  Brigands,"  and    The  Corsair." 

Argyle  \ar-oW)  Archibald  Campbell,  eighth  earl. 
UW MIL    8cot.  Covenanter;  defeated  by  Montrose 
executed  for  treason. 


by 

imriiWOm)  called  the  Just.  550-467  B.C. 
Gr.  general  and  statesman :  commanded  at  the  great 
battles  of  Marathon.  Halamis,  and  I'lat.ea.  Was  chief 
archon  of  Athens  and  leading  rival  of  Themlstocles. 

Artatlppua  (ar-i*t-tiffpu$)  Or.  philosopher  bom  In 
Africa  about  435  B.  C. ;  pupil  but  only  partially  a  fol- 
lower of  Socrates :  founded  the  Cyrctialc  or  Hedonistic 
school  of  philosophy,  which  declares  that  pleasure  is  the 
supreme  good. 

Aristotle  (drA's-roci).  The  Staglrite.  384-22  B.C.  Or. 
philosopher:  pupil  of  Plato;  instructor  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  Founded  analytic  philosophy.  Left  a  vast 
number  of  writings,  bearing  upon  almost  every  im- 
portant field  of  knowledge.  The  extent  of  his  researches 
was  enormous,  and  his  Influence  on  human  thought  has 
continued  to  the  present  day.  He  was  the  first  to 
develop  a  definite  method  of  reasoning.  His  analysis 
and  clear  distinction  of  Ideas  have  had  an  incalculable 
influence  In  advancing  scientific  Inquiry. 

A  r  in,.  256-336.  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  the 
father  of  Arianism. 

Arkwright,  Sir  Blchard  1732-92.  Eng.  manufac- 
turer, originated  the  modern  factory,  invented  the  spin- 
ning jennv  and  one  of  the  first  to  use  steam  power. 

Armln'ias  (Hermann),  16  B.C. -21.  A.D.  Ger.  hero; 
defeated  the  Romans  9  A.D.,  near  the  Lippe. 

Arnaod  («rW)  Henri,  1641  1721.  Historian,  pastor, 
and  leader  of  the  Waldenses  (  Vaudols). 

Arnold,  Benedict  1710-1801.  Am.  general  and 
traitor:  his  plot  to  deliver  West  Point  Into  the  hands  of 
the  British  waa  followed  by  the  capture  of  Major 
Andre,  and  be  himself  barely  escaped:  he  became  a 
eo-lonel  In  the  British  army. 


Arnold  of  Brescia  (brtth'a).  It.  clerical  reformer, 

executed  by  Frederick  I. 

Arnold,  Thomas  1795-1K42.  English  educator  and 
historian:  the  famous  master  of  Rugby. 

Arnold  von  Wlnkelrled  (nr'nold-funrin'kU-Tttt) 
....  -1380.  Swiss  patriot  who  broke  the  Austrian 
phalanx  at  the  battle  of  Sempnch  by  throwing  himself 
against  the  points  of  their  spears. 

Artedl  (ar-tai/cU)  Peter,  1705-35.  Swedish  naturalist: 
friend  of  Linmeus ;  author  of  an  Important  work  on 
fishes. 

Artemlala  (ar-te  mizh'i-<i),  3.70  B.  C.  Queen  of  Carla: 
erected  a  magnificent  monument  to  her  husband  Mau- 
solcus,  whence  the  word  mausoleum. 

Artevelde  (ar-fe-rW'f/rA  i,  Jacob  van,  1290  1315.  A 
popular  leaderof  the  Flemings,  captuiu  general  of  Ohent. 

Artevelde,  Philip  van.  son  of  Jacob.  1340-13*2. 
Leader  of  the  Flemings,  defeated  and  slain  in  battle 
against  Charles  VI.  at  Roosebeke. 

Arthur,  Chrsler  Alan,  1*31-86.  Twenty-first  presi- 
dent of  the  1'nlted  States;  born  at  St.  Albans.  Vermont : 
read  law.  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  and  began  practice 
in  New  York  city:  I860,  quartermaster  general  on  the 
staff  of  Governor  Morgan  :  1871.  collector  of  the  port  of 
New  York,  but  superseded.  1*78,  by  Oeneral  M.  rrltt: 
1S80.  nominated  for  vice-president  by  the  Republicans 
and  elected ;  succeeded  to  the  presidency  on  the  death 
of  Garfield. 

Arundel  (a^tin-del),  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of.  1592- 
1646.  English  art  collector  widely  known  for  his  collec- 
tion called  the  "Arundel  Marbles." 

Aahburton,  Alexander  Baring,  Baron  1774  1S48. 
English  financier  and  statesman;  negotiated  the  "Ash- 
burton  Treaty  "  with  the  Dotted  States  ;  head  of  the 
great  Baring  banking  house. 

Aabury.  Francla,  174.V1816.  First  Methodist  bishop 
ordained  in  the  United  States ;  father  of  Methodism  in 
America. 

Aspa'ala  of  Miletus  -432?  B.C.   Mistress  of 

Pericles,  the  Athenian  law  not  permitting  a  citizen  to 
marry  a  foreigner ;  Socrates  called  himself  one  of  her 
disciples. 

Aator,  John  Jacob,  17G3-1.M8.  Am.  merchant,  native 
of  Germany  :  settled  in  New  York  city  and  entered  the 
fur  trade,  establishing  trading  posts  in  the  northwest 
as  far  as  the  Pacific,  and  founding  Astoria  in  1811;  he 
made  extensive  investment  in  real  estate,  and  when  he 
died  he  left  property  amounting  to  thirty  millions. 

Alhana'sloa,  Saint,  2U3-373.  Bishop  of  Alexandria, 
founder  of  Gn-ck  orthodoxy  ;  most  noted  theologian  of 
the  fourth  century. 

Atkinson,  Kdward,  1827-  ....  Am.  economist, 
has  published  many  books  on  banking,  railways,  money, 
the  tariff,  and  other  economic  subjects. 

Attlla,(rt/'fi-/rt» .  .  .  .40.  King  of  the  Huns,  called 
the  "  Scourge  of  God,"  conquered  and  devastated  a 
large  part  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Auber  1>h.iI«  1  F.K..  I7S2-1S7I.    Famous  Fr. 

composer,  founder  of  grand  opera  ;  best  known  work 
the  ni>cra  "  Fra  Diavolo," 

Angereau  (ozh  r</<,  I'lerre  Francois  Charles,  Duke 
of  Castlgtione.  Distinguished  general,  one  of  Napoleon's 
marshals  ami  a  peer  of  Fiance. 

Au'dubufi,  John  James,  1780-1*51.  Am.  ornitholo- 
gist ;  spent  many  years  in  studying  and  illustrating  from 
life  the  birds  of  America. 

Au'guatlne,  Saint  354  430  Latin  father  of  the  Church 
ami  founder  of  Roman  Catholic  theology. 

AuguVtus  Cu/»nr,  63  B.  C.-14  A.D.  First  emperor 
of  Rome. 

Averrhoea (a-rrr'm<z)%  1126-98.  Famous  Arabic  phi- 
losopher and  Jurist,  born  at  Cordova  ;  commentator  of 
Aristotle. 

Avlcen'na,  <Wo-1037.  Oreat  Arabic  physician  and 
philosopher,  author  of  a  system  of  medicine,  and  of 
treatise  on  metaphysics. 

Avogadro  (n -m-joi'dml,  Amaden,  1 776- 1856.  Italian 
physicist ;  author  of  scientific  treatises:  celebrated  for 
first  formulating  a  fundamental  principle  of  chemistry 
known  as  Avogadrn's  rule. 

Kabbagr,  Charles,  1792-1871.  An  English  mathema- 
tician and  inventor  of  a  calculating  machine  ;  born  near 
Teignmouth,  England.   Died  in  London. 

Baber,  1483-1530.  The  founder  of  the  Mogul  empire  In 
Hindustan,  a  descendant  of  Tamerlane;  thrice  invaded 
India,  and  became  at  length  master  of  it  in  1526;  left 
memoirs ;  his  dynasty  lasted  for  three  centuries. 

Bach,  Johann  Sebastian,  IWU).  1685-1750.  Cele 
bratcd  Germany  musician,  born  at  Eisenach,  Upper  Sax 
ouy.  entered  the  choir  of  Saint  Michael's,  Luneberg.  as  a 
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linger.  In  1703  he  became  court  musician  ct 
Weimar;  tbe  following  rear  organist  at  Arnstadt.  and  in 
1708  court  organist  at  Wetuar.  In  1717  he  wm  made  Di- 
rector of  Concert*,  and  six  yearn  afterward  Director  of 
Music  and  Cantor  to  St.  Thomas'  school,  Lelpsict  an 
appointment  which  he  held  to  his  death.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  liandel.  Bach  had  no  rival  as  an  organist. 

Backhny'aen,  I.  u  do  I  ph.  1(31  1709.  A  Dutch  painter, 
famous  for  bis  sea-pieces  and  skill  in  depicting  sea- 
Hiivcs ;  was  an  etcher  as  well  an  painter. 

Bacon,  Roger.  1214- 1294.  A  Frsnclscan  monk ;  born  at 
Ilchester,  Somerset;  a  fearless  truth  seeker  of  great  sci- 
entific attainments:  accused  of  magic,  convicted  and 
condemned  to  imprisonment,  from  whlrhhe  was  released 
only  to  die ;  suggested  some  scientific  Inventions,  such  as 
the  telescope  and  gunpowder,  and  wrote  some  eighty 
treatises  on  scientific  subjects. 

Baodeker,  Karl.  1801-1859.  A  German  publisher :  orig- 
inator of  a  celebrated  series  of  guidebooks  for  trav- 
elers. 

Haffl  i, .  William.  1584  M622.  An  English  navigator  and 

discoverer.  In  1615  he  took  service  as  pilot  of  the  IHt- 
cowry  in  search  of  a  northwest  parage,  and  made  a 
careful  examination  of  Hudson  Strait.  His  recorded 
latitudes  and  notes  of  tbe  tides  are  in  remarkable  agree- 
ment with  those  of  a  later  date.  In  tbe  following  year, 
with  Captain  Bylot.  be  discovered,  charted,  and  named 
Smith  Sound,  and  several  others,  and  explored  the  large 
lulet  now  associated  with  his  name.  His  last  voyages, 
161ft- 1621.  were  to  the  East.  At  the  siege  of  Onnux.  which 
the  English  were  helping  the  Shah  of  Persia  to  recover 
from  the  Portuguese,  he  was  killed. 

Bailey.  Liberty  Hyde.  1858-  .  .  An  American  horti- 
culturist and  editor:  born  In  South  Haven.  Mich. 

Ilnlllr.  Je«u>  Sylvaln.  1736-1788.  A  French  astronomer 
and  statesman;  born  in  Paris.  The  Revolution  drew 
him  into  public  life.  As  mayor  of  I'aris  his  moderation 
and  impartial  enforcement  of  the  law  failed  to  commend 
themselves  to  the  people,  and  his  forcible  suppression  of 
mob  violence.  July  17, 1791,  aroused  a  storm  which  led  to 
his  resignation.  He  was  condemned  by  the  Revolution- 
ary Tribunal,  and  executed. 

Itaird.  H  v  "  ■  «■  r  Fuller-ton.  1823- 1W  A  distinguished 
American  naturalist ;  born  at  Reading.  Pa.  His  writings 
treat  nearly  every  branch  of  American  natural  history. 
He  died  at  Wood's  Holl.  Ma**. 

Bajaxet  {baj-a-tet').  or  Bayaseod  I..  1347-1403.  An 
Ottoman  sultan.  He  was  tbe  first  of  his  family  who 
assumed  the  title  of  sultan.  Afterdefeatlng  Hungarians. 
Poles,  and  French  at  Nlcopolls  on  the  Danube.  Sep- 
tember 2H.  1396,  bajaxet  is  said  to  have  boasted  that  he 
would  feed  bis  horse  on  tbe  altar  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome. 
His  progress,  however,  was  arrested  by  a  violent  attack 
of  tbe  gout.  Bajaxet  was  preparing  for  an  attack  on 
Constantinople,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  the  approach 
of  Timur  the  Great,  by  whom  he  was  defeated  at  Angora 
He  was  taken  captive,  and  died  about  nine  months  after- 
ward, at  Antloch  In  Pisldla. 

linker.  Edward  Dlckemon,  1811-1861.  An  American 
soldier  and  politician :  born  in  London.  England :  came 
to  tbe  United  States  in  youth :  was  sent  to  Congress  In 
I8M.  He  served  under  General  Scott  In  the  war  with 
Mexico  and  was  elected  United  States  Senator  from 
Oregon  In  I860.  He  entered  the  Federal  army  at  the 
outbreak  of  tbe  Civil  War.  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Bull's  Bluff. 

Baker, Sir  Hsmnrl  Whit*.  1821-1898.  A  distinguished 
English  traveler;  born  in  I/mdon.  Discovered  lake 
Albert  Nyanza.  1864.  On  his  return  home  he  was  received 
with  great  honor  and  was  knighted.  In  1869.  being  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  pasha,  he  returned  to  Africa  as  head  of 
an  expedition  sent  by  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  to  suppress 
the  slave  trade  and  to  annex  and  open  up  to  trade  a  large 
part  of  the  newly  explored  country.  In  1879  he  explored 
the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  subsequently  he  traveled  In 
Asia  and  America 

Balbo'a.  Vane©  Nun.  /  dr.  1475-1517.  A  Castillan 
noble;  conducted  an  expedition  to  Darien :  discovered 
the  Pacific;  took  possession  of  territory  In  the  name  of 
Spain  ;  put  to  death  by  a  new  governor,  from  Jealousy 
of  the  glory  he  had  acquired  and  the  consequent  Influ- 
ence in  the  state. 

Baldwin  I.,  1058-1118.  King  of  Jerusalem  :  succeeded 
his  brother  Godfrey  de  Bouillon:  made  himself  master 
of  most  of  the  towns  on  the  coast  of  Syria ;  contracted 
a  disease  in  Egypt:  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  was 
burled  on  Mount  Calvary 
Baldwin.  James  Mark.  1861-  .  .  An  American  psy- 
,  born  in  Columbia.  8.  C. ;  educated  at  Princeton 


Balfe,  Michael  William,  1808-1870.  Composer:  born 
in  Dublin ;  in  1826  he  wrote  the  music  for  a  ballet,  "  La 
Perouse,"  performed  at  Milan:  and  in  1827  be  sang  in 
tbe  Italian  Opera  at  Paris  with  great  applause,  his  voice 
being  a  pure,  rich  baritone.  In  1833  be  returned  to 
England,  and  in  1846  was  appointed  conductor  of  tbe 
London  Italian  Opera:  author  of  several  operas.  "The 
Bohemian  Girl  "  being  the  most  successful.  He  died  at 
Rowney  Abbey,  his  estate  in  Hertfordshire. 

Balfour.  Arthur. lames,  IH48-  .  .  A  British  states- 
man ;  born  in  Scotland ;  entered  Parliament  In  1874 ; 
was  private  secretary  to  his  uncle,  the  Marquis  of  Salis- 
bury, in  1878  1880.  and  accompanied  him  to  the  Berlin 
Congress ;  was  member  of  Parliament  for  Hertford  In 
1874.  and  for  the  East  Division  of  Manchester  In  1886 : 
president  of  the  Local  Government  Board  in  M8S  :  Sec- 
retary for  Scotland  in  1886.  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet : 
Lord  Rector  of  St.  Andrew's  University  in  1886;  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  In  1887-1891;  member  of  tbe  Gold  and 
Silver  Commission  In  1887-1888 ;  Lord  Rector  of  Glas- 
gow University  In  1880;  Chancellor  of  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity in  1891 ;  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  in  1891-1892: 
became  the  leader  of  tbe  Conservative  opposition  in  tbe 
House  of  Commons  in  1892.  In  1895  be  again  became 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  leader  of  the  House. 
He  was  an  effective  speaker.  As  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  be  was  successful.  He  passed  tbe  Crimes  Act 
and  Law  Act,  secured  a  free  grant  for  railways,  made  a 
tour  of  investigation  and  created  the  Congested  Districts 
Board.  On  the  resignation  of  Lord  Salisbury.  Mr.  Bal- 
four became  prime  minister,  July  12. 1902. 

Ballot  (WM'»rO.  John  de,  1249-1314.  8on  of  tbe  fol- 
lowing ;  laid  claim  to  tbe  Scottish  crown  on  the  death 
1  of  tbe  Maid  of  Norway  in  1290 :  was  supported  by 
Edward  I.,  and  did  homage  to  him  for  bis  I ' 
rebelled,  and  was  forced  publicly  to  resign  i 
died  in  1314  in  Normandy,  after  spending  some  three 
years  in  the  Tower. 

Hull. . I.  Sir  John  de,  .  .  -1269.  Of  Norman  de- 
scent :  a  guardian  to  the  heir  to  the  Scottish  crown  in 
the  minority  of  Alexander  III. ;  founder  of  Ballot  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Ballon.  Hnimt,  1796-1861.  An  American  Universalis 
clergyman.  Journalist,  and  historian,  born  in  Vermont: 
waa  the  first  president  of  Tufts  College,  and  was  very 
successful  as  editor  of  tbe  Unit*r$ali4t  Magatint.  He 
died  at  Somervllte.  Mass. 

Balmare'da.  Jose  Manuel.  1840-1891.  A  Chilian 
statesman:  early  distinguished  as  a  political  orator: 
advocated  in  Congress  separation  of  Church  and  State  : 
as  Premier  in  1884,  introduced  civil  marriage:  elected 
President  in  1886.  A  conflict  with  the  Congressional 
Party,  provoked  by  his  alleged  cruelties  and  official 
dishonesty,  and  advocacy  of  the  claim  of  8enor  Fuentes 
aw  his  successor,  resulted  in  Balmaceda's  overthrow  and 
suicide. 

Banks,  Sir  Joseph.  1744-1820.  A  zealous  naturalist, 
particularly  in  Botany ;  a  collector,  in  landa  far  and  wide, 
of  specimens  in  natural  history  :  left  bla  collection  and 
a  valuable  library  and  herbarium  to  tbe  British  Mu- 
seum. 

Banks,  Nathaniel  Prentiss.  1816-1894.  An  American 
legislator  and  soldier  ;  born  in  Waltham.  Mass.  At  first 
a  factory  worker ;  be  studied  law.  and  became  succes- 
sively a  member  of  tbe  State  and  National  Legislature*. 
He  was  speaker  of  Congress  in  1856,  and  in  1857  be  was 
elected  governor  of  his  native  state.  On  tbe  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War,  he  took  a  command  in  the  army,  at  first 
on  the  Potomac,  then  at  New  Orleans,  and  finally  on  the 
Red  river.  Relieved  of  his  command  In  1864,  he  re- 
entered Congress. 

Banquo,  .  .  -1066.  A  famous  Scottish  thane, 
legend  says  that  In  conjunction  with  Macbeth,  cousin  of 
Duncan,  the  king,  he  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Danes, 
who  had  landed  on  the  Scottish  coast.  Macbeth,  shortly 
afterward,  violently  dethroned  Duncan,  and  caused  him 
to  be  secretly  assassinated.  Banquo.  though  not  an 
accomplice,  was  a  witness  of  tbe  crime :  and,  being  sub- 
sequently regarded  by  Macbeth  with  fear  and  suspicion, 
the  latter  Invited  him  and  his  son  to  supper,  and  hired 
assassins  to  attack  them  on  tbeir  return  home  during  the 
darkness  of  night.  Banquo  was  slain,  but  the  youth 
made  his  escape.  Shakespeare  has  interwoven  this  oc- 
currence with  the  theme  of  his  tragedy  of  "  Macbeth." 

Barbarnnsn  It.  ».,  Red-bcard).  Hontk,  1473-1518.  A 
native  of  Mitylene :  turned  corsair :  became  sovereign  of 
Algiers  by  the  murder  of  Setitn  the  emir,  who  had 


adopted  him  as  an  ally  against  Spain :  was  d 
twice  by  the  Spanish  """neral  Gomarex  awlslaln. 
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since  the  pontificate  of  MafTeo  Berberinl  (Urban  VIII., 
1623  to  1644),  has  occupied  a  distinguished  place  among 
the  nobility  of  Rome. 

Barclay  de  Tolly.  Michael,  1761-1818.  A  Russian 
general  and  field  marshal,  of  .Scottish  descent,  ami 
of  the  same  family  as  Robert  Barclay  the  Quaker  :  dis- 
tinguished In  successive  Russian  wars;  made  comman- 
der-in-chief :  commanded  the  Russians  at  Dresden  and 
LeipMc.  and  led  them  into  Prance  in  1815;  he  was  after- 
wards Minister  of  War  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  prince. 

Baring,  sir  Francis,  1740  1810.  Pounder  of  the  great 
banking  firm  of  During  Brothers  &  Co.;  amassed  prop- 
erty, value  of  it  said  to  have  been  nearly  seven  millions. 

Bar'meetdea.  Flourished  ninth  century ;  a  Persian 
family  celebrated  for  their  magnificence,  and  one  that  In 
the  end  met  with  the  crudest  fate.  Yahya.  one  of  them, 
eminent  for  ability  and  virtue,  wns  chosen  by  the  world- 
famous  Haroun-al-Raschid  on  his  accession  to  the  cali- 
phate to  be  his  vizier;  and  hia  four  sons  rose  along  with 
him  to  such  influence  in  the  government  as  to  excite  the 
jealousy  of  the  caliph  ao  muc-h  that  he  had  the  Im- 
portant members  of  the  family  either  executed  or 
thrown  Into  prison  and  forbade  mention  of  their  names 
on  pain  of  death. 

Raranrd,  Kdward  Kmerson.  1857-  .  .  An  Ameri- 
can astronomer;  born  in  Nashville,  Term.:  was 
astronomer  In  Lick  Observatory,  California,  in  1KS7-1895, 
and  then  became  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  Chicago 
University  and  Director  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory.  Ills 
principal  discoveries  are  the  fifth  satellite  of  Jupiter  in 
1892.  and  sixteen  comets.  He  has  made  photographs  of 
the  Milky  Way.  the  comets,  nebuke,  etc. 

Baraato,  Barney,  1852-1897.  A  South  African  specu- 
lator. His  real  name  Is  believed  to  have  been  Bernard 
Isaac.  He  was  born  In  London.  England,  of  Hebrew 
parents.  He  began  business  there  as  a  dealer  In  dia- 
monds, and  in  five  years  earned  enough  to  buy  shares  in 
the  Klmbcrly  diamond  mines.  He  established  a  partner 
ship  with  Cecil  Khodea,  and  when,  in  1886.  gold  w  as  dis- 
covered, secured  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the  re- 
gion. He  committed  suicide  by  Jumping  from  the  deck  of 
the  steamer  Scot  bound  from  Cape  Town  to  Southampton. 

Barnes,  Albert.  1798-1870.  An  American  Presbyterian 
minister;  born  tn  Rome,  N.  Y  ;  he  was  best  known  by 
his  "Notes  "on  the  New  Testament  (of  which  over  one 
million  volumes  are  said  to  have  been  circulated), 
Isaiah,  Job.  Psalms,  etc.   He  died  at  Philadelphia. 

Barneveldt  (bar-neh-velt)  Jan  van  Olden,  1547- 
1619.  Oraud  Pensionary  of  Holland,  of  a  distinguished 
family:  studied  law  at  the  Hague,  and  practiced  as  an 
advocate  there :  fought  for  the  independence  of  his  coun- 
try against  Spain :  concluded  a  truce  with  Spain,  in 
spite  of  the  Stadtholdcr  Maurice,  whose  ambition  for 
supreme  power  he  courageously  opposed :  bring  an 
Arminian,  took  sides  against  the  Oomarist  or  Calvinist 
party,  to  which  Maurice  belonged;  was  arrested,  tried, 
and  condemned  to  death  as  a  traitor  and  heretic,  and 
died  on  the  scaffold  at  seventy-one  years  of  age,  with 
sanetion.  ton.  of  the  Synod  of  Dort. 

Barraa,  Pan!  Francois  Jenn  Nicolas,  Contts  de, 
175M829.  A  French  Jacobin ;  born  In  Provence.  July  14, 
1789.  be  took  part  in  the  attack  upon  the  Bastille,  and 
August  10. 1792.  upon  theTuileries,  In  1794  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  National  Convention,  and  voted  for  the 
unconditional  death  of  Louis  XVI.  In  February.  1795,  he 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief,  and,  in  that  capacity, 
declared  Paris  In  a  atate  of  siege,  when  the  assembly 
was  attacked  by  the  populace.  Afterward,  when  the 
convention  was  assailed.  Bonaparte,  by  Ban-as"  advice, 
was  appointed  to  command  the  artillery;  and  that 
general  decisively  repressed  the  royalist  movement. 
For  bis  services,  Barras  had  been  named  one  of  the 
I >i rectory,  and  be  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  changes 
which  that  body  underwent  until  Napoleon's  coup  d'etat, 
which  effectually  overthrew  the  power  of  Barras  and  his 
colleagues. 

Barrett,  Lawrence,  1838-1891.  An  American  actor: 
born  in  Paterson.  N.  J.;  he  supported  Mr  Burton.  Char- 
lotte Cushman,  Edwin  Booth,  and  other  eminent  actors 
He  served  as  a  captain  in  the  28th  Massachusetts  Infan- 
try In  the  early  part  of  the  Civil  War.  Later  he  was  en- 
by  Mr.  Booth  to  play  Othello  to  his  I  ago.  A  Iter  this 
ame  an  associate  manager  of  the  Varieties  Theater. 
In  New  Orleans,  where  for  the  first  time  he  played  the 
parts  of  Richelieu.  Hamlet,  and  Shylock.  He  gained 
steadily  in  distinction  both  as  manager  and  actor.  He 
died  In  New  York  city. 

Barry.  Elisabeth,  1658-1713.  An  English  actress, 
was  said  to  be  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Barry,  a  promt 


nent  royalist  In  the  civil  war.  She  was  known  as  the 
great  Mrs.  Barry."  and  Is  said  to  have  created  over  100 

roll's.    She  died  In  London. 

lUirflioI'dl.  Frederic  August©.  ]*Vl-  .  .  A  French 
sculptor:  born  In  Colmar.  Alsace;  principal  works:  the 
"Lion  of  Belfort'*;  statue  of  Lafayette,  In  Union 
Snuare.  New  York;  bronze  group  of  Lafayette  and 
Washington,  in  Paris;  and  the  colossal  figure  In  New 
York  harbor,  "  Liberty  Enlightening  the  World." 

Iturtolonmie'o.  Fra,  1475  1517.  A  celebrated  Floren- 
tine painter  of  saered  subjects ;  born  at  Florence ;  "St. 
Murk  "  and  "  St.  Paul"  are  among  his  best  productions. 

Barton,  Clara,  1830-  .  .  An  American  philan- 
thropist: born  in  Oxford,  Mass.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War  became  a  voluuteer  nurse  In  the  army 
hospitals  and  ou  the  battlefield.  On  the  breuking  out  of 
the  Franco-Prussian  War,  in  1870,  she  aided  the  Grand 
Duchess  of  Baden  in  preparing  military  hospitals,  as- 
sisted the  Red  Cross  Society,  and.  at  the  request  of  the 
authorities,  superintended  the  distribution  of  work  to 
the  poor  of  Strasburg,  in  1870,  after  the  siege,  and  in 
1872  did  a  like  work  in  Paris.  At  the  close  of  the  war. 
she  was  decorated  with  the  Golden  Cross  of  Baden  and 
the  Iron  Cross  of  Germany.  On  the  organization  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  Society  In  1S81,  she  was  made 
Its  president.  In  18>9  she  bad  charge  of  movements  in 
behalf  of  sufferers  from  the  floods  at  Johnstown, Pa.: 
in  1W2  distributed  relief  to  the  Russian  famine  sufferers: 
in  1896  jRTSonal.'y  directed  relief  measures  at  the  scenes 
of  the  Armenian  massacres ;  in  is'.W  took  relief  to  the 
Cuban  rec once u trades,  and  performed  field  work  during 
the  war  w  ith  Spain  ;  and  in  1900  undertook  In  direct  the 
relief  of  sufferers  at  Galveston,  but  broke  down  physi- 
cally. In  B*i8  she  undertook  the  reorganization  of  the 
Red  Cross  Society  in  the  United  States. 

Bart  ram,  John,  1699-1777-  Au  American  botanist, 
born  In  Chester  county,  Pa.:  died  at  Klugsessing,  near 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Marye  I  Ita-trS).  Antolne  Louis,  1796-1875.  A  French 
sculptor,  born  in  Paris. 

Baacom,  John,  1827-  .  .  An  American  educator 
and  philosophical  writer,  born  at  Geneva.  N.  Y.  He  was 
President  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  In  1874-1877.  and 
became  Professor  of  PoliUcal  Science  in  Williams  Col- 
lege.   He  retired  In  1901. 

Bnshklrtaeir,  Marie,  1860-1884,  A  precocious  Russian 
young  lady  of  good  family,  but  of  a  delicate  constitution, 
who  traveled  a  good  deal  with  her  mother,  noted  her 
Impressions,  and  left  a  journal  of  her  life,  which  created, 
when  published  after  her  death,  an  immense  sensation 
from  the  confessions  It  contained. 

Bastion,  Adolf.  1826-  .  .  A  German  traveler  and 
ethnologist.  He  has  traveled  very  extensively  and  bis 
numerous  writings  throw  light  on  almost  every  subject 
connected  with  ethnology  or  antbropologv,  as  well  as 
psychology,  linguistics.  non-Christian  religions,  geog- 
raphy, etc. 

Itastien-Lepage,  Jules,  1H48-1884.  A  French  painter, 
born  at  Damvilllers.   He  died  at  the  height  of  his  fume. 

Itntes,  Kdward.  1793-1869.  An  American  lawyer; 
born  in  Belmont.  Va.  He  w  as  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  States  In  Lincoln's  first  administration  ;  and  had 
been  a  caudidate  for  the  presidential  nomination  in  1860. 
He  died  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Bayard,  or  more  properly  Baynrt,  Pierre  du  Ter- 
rail,  Chevalier  de,  1476-1524.  Called  the  "  knight  with- 
out fear  and  without  reproach";  born  lu  the  castle  of 
Bayard,  near  Grenoble :  w  as  one  of  the  most  spotless 
characters  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Bay  le,  Pierre,  1647-1708.  Born  at  Carta.  France  :  first 
Catholic,  then  Protestant,  then  skeptic;  Professor  of 
Philosophy  at  Sedan,  then  at  Rotterdam,  but  was  at 
length  deprived  of  hia  authority  to  teach  there :  known 
chiefly  as  the  author  of  the  famous  "  DicUonnaire  Hls- 
torique  et  Critique." 

Baxalne.  Francois  Achtlle,  1811-1888.  A  French  mil- 
itary officer :  born  in  Versailles.  He  served  in  Algeria,  in 
Spain  against  the  Carllsts,  In  the  Crimean  War.  and 
joined  the  Mexican  expedition  as  genera  I  of  a  division, 
in  1862,  and  in  1863  was  made  commander-in-chief.  He 
commanded  the  Army  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War, 
when  he  capitulated  at  Met*,  after  a  seven  weeks' 
siege,  with  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
thousand  men.  For  this  act  he  was  tried  by  court- 
martial  in  1871.  found  guilty  of  treason,  and  condemned 
to  death.  This  sentence  was  commuted  to  twenty  years' 
imprisonment  In  the  Isle  of  St.  Marguerite,  from  which 
he  escaped  and  retired  to  Spain,  lie  died  In  Madrid. 

Beaconsfleld.  Benjamin  IMsrnell.  Karl  of,  1804- 
1881.   An  English  statesman  and  author:  born  in  Lon- 
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In  1868.  he  reached  the  summit  of  his  ambition, 
becoming  premier  on  the  resignation  of  Lord  Derby, 
but  being  in  a  minority  after  the  general  election  In- 
had  to  give  up  office  the  following  December.  In  1874 
he  again  became  prime  minister  with  a  strong  Con- 
servative majority,  and  he  remained  in  power  for  six 
year*.  This  period  was  marked  b>  his  elevation  to  the 
peerage.  In  the  spring  of  1880  Parliament  was  rather 
suddenly  dissolved,  and  the  new  Parliament  showing 
an  overwhelming  Liberal  majority,  he  resigned  oilice. 
though  he  still  retained  the  leadership  of  his  party.  Not 
long  after  this  he  published  "  Eudymlon." 

Benuhiirnnl*  ( lio-ar-ttay1 '  Kugene  de,  1781  1824. 
Son  of  Josephine,  wife  of  Napoleon  I- :  adopted  by  the 
latter;  served  with  distinction  in  the  Napoleonic  wars. 
Beauharnais  was  wounded  at  Acre  ;  contributed  to  the 
victory  of  Marengo  ;  w  as  created  Prince  of  the  Empire  In 
1*05.  and  Vleeroy  of  Italy.  He  served  in  the  campaign 
of  1*09.  defeated  the  Austrian*  at  Kaab.  and  distinguished 
himself  at  Wagram.  Hla  military  talenta  were  particu- 
larly evinced  in  the  retreat  from  Moscow,  and  In  the  fol- 
lowing campaigns  of  1813-1814.  To  Beauharnais  may  be 
mainly  ascribed  the  victory  of  Lut/en. 

Beauharnal*.  Hortense  Ku  genie.  17*3-1837.  Sister 
of  the  precedlng.ex-queen  of  Holland  :  wife  of  Louis  Bon- 
aparte, brother  of  Napoleon;  mother  of  Napoleon  III. 

lira  u  re  rani.  Pierre  Gustavo  Toutant,  lsls-lv.O. 
An  American  military  officer;  born  in  New  Orleans.  La. 
He  distinguished  himself  In  the  Mexican  War.  w  here  he 
won  the  brevet  of  major;  was  appointed  commander 
of  tbe  Confederate  forces  at  Charleston.  8.  C,  and 
there  opened  the  hostilities  of  the  Civil  War  by  bom- 
barding Fort  Sumter.  He  attempted  to  aid  General 
Joseph  E.  Johnston  In  opposing  General  Sherman,  but 
surrendered  with  the  former  to  the  latter.  After  the 
war  he  became  president  of  the  New  Orleans.  Jackson, 
and  Mississippi  Railroad  Company.  Adjutant  General  of 
the  Slate,  and  a  manager  of  the  Louisiana  State  Lottery. 
In  i  the  chief  command  of  the  Rumanian  army  was 
tendered  bim,  and  in  1H69  that  of  the  army  of  the  Khedive 
of  Egypt,  both  of  which  be  declined.  He  died  In  New 


i  a,  11 19-1 170.  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury ;  born  lu  London  of  Norman  parentage ;  entered  the 
Church:  was  made  Lord  Chancellor;  had  a  large  and 
splendid  retinue,  but,  on  becoming  Archbishop,  cast  all 

pomp  aside  and  I  ante  an  ascetic,  and  devoted  himself 

to  the  vigorous  discharge  of  the  duties  of  bis  high  office ; 
King  Henry  II.  grew  restive  under  hla  opposition  to  the 
Constitutions  of  Clarendon.  Four  knights,  to  please  the 
king,  ahed  his  blood  on  the  stops  of  the  altar  of  Canter- 
bury Cathedral,  for  which  outrage  tbe  king  did  penance 
at  his  tomb. 

Becqucrel  (M-r*f).  Antolne  Cesar,  17*3-1*78.  A 
French  physician  and  member  of  the  Institute;  born  In 
Chatillon-tror-Lolng.  In  early  life  be  served  in  the 
French  army  In  Spain  aa  an  officer  of  engineer*.  He  in- 
vented a  method  of  electrotyplng.  He  died  in  Paris. 
His  son,  Alexandre*  Kdiunnd,  also  an  eminent  phys- 
icist, was  born  in  Paris,  1>J0.  Besides  his  conjoint 
labors  with  his  father,  he  made  Important  researches  on 
the  nature  of  light  and  ltschemlcal  effect*,  on  phosphor- 
escence, on  the  conductivity  and  magnetic  properties 
of  many  substances.   He  died  in  Paris,  lsui. 

Bedford.  John.  IMike  of.  1390-1  l  *V  Brotherof  Henry 
V  ;  protector  of  the  kingdom  and  regent  of  Prance  dur- 
ing the  minority  of  Henry  VI.,  whom,  on  the  death  of 
the  French  king,  he  proclaimed  King  of  France.  The 
enthusiasm  created  by  Joan  of  Arc  turned  the  tide 
against  him  and  hastened  his  death.  Previous  to  this, 
however,  he  prevailed  over  the  dauphin.  Bedford  was  a 
devoted  patron  of  letters. 

Beecher,  Henry  Ward,  1813-1887.  An  American  cler- 
gyman ;  born  In  Litchfield.  Conn. :  was  graduated  from 
Amherst  In  1834  :  studied  in  Lane  Theological  Seminary, 
near  Cincinnati,  Ohio :  and  began  ministerial  duty  as 
pastor  of  a  church  in  Lawrcnceburg.  Ind.,  removing  to 
Indianapolis  In  1839.  From  1*17  until  his  death  he  was 
pastor  of  Plymouth  Congregational  Church  in  Brooklyn. 
He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Independent  and  of  the 
Chrittian  Cnion  (now  the  Out  font1).  He  was  also  a  promi- 
nent anti-slavery  orator,  as  well  as  a  famous  lecturer. 
He  died  In  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

it.  .  i  1 1 oven  (bat/lo-vrn),  I.udwla  van.  1770-1827.  One 
of  tie  greatest  musical  composers;  born  in  Bonn,  of 
Hutch  extraction;  the  author  of  symphonies  and  sona- 
taa  that  are  known  over  all  the  world  :  showed  early 
amost  precocious  genius  formusle;  commenced  his  edu- 
cation a*  a  musician  at  four;  trained  at  length  under  the 
tuition  of  his  Illustrious  predecessor,  Haydn ;  revealed  the 


most  wonderful  musical  talent :  quitted  Bonn  and  settled 
in  Vienna  ;  attracted  tbe  attention  of  Mozart;  about  tbe 
age  of  thirty  was  attacked  with  deafness  that  became 
total  and  lasted  for  life :  continued  to  compose  all  the 
same,  to  the  admiration  of  thousands;  during  bis  last 
days  was  a  prey  to  melancboly ;  during  a  thunderstorm 
be  died. 

Behrine  or  Bering,  Vitus.  1680-1741.  A  Danish  ex- 
plorer ;  born  In  Denmark ;  entered  tbe  service  of  Russia 
while  still  young;  became  a  captain-commander  In  1722. 
and  In  1725  was  sent  by  the  Empress  Catharine  In  charge 
of  an  expedition  (planned  by  Peter  tbe  Great  before  his 
death),  tbe  object  of  wbleb  was  to  determine  if  Asia  and 
America  were  united.  Crossing  Siberia  be  sailed  from 
the  river  of  Kamchatka  In  July,  172H,  and  reached  lat 
67 J 18'  N  ,  having  passed  through  the  strait,  since  called 
after  him.  without  knowing  it.  Discovering  that  the  land 
trended  greatly  to  the  west  he  concluded  that  tbe  conti- 
nents were  not  united,  and  returned ;  without,  however, 
seeing  America.  In  another  voyage.  In  1741.  he  touched 
upon  the  American  coast.  In  lat.  6SJ  21'  N..  and  gave 
name  to  Mount  St.  Ellas.  In  returning  hia  ship  was  cast 
upon  an  island,  since  named  after  bim,  an  outlier  of  tbe 
Aleutian  group,  and  here  be  and  many  of  his  crew 
perished. 

Bellaa'rins.  805-665.  A  general  under  the  Emperor 
Justinian,  born  iu  lllyria;  defeated  tbe  Persians,  tbe 
Vandals,  and  the  Ostrogoths;  waa  falsely  accused  of 
conspiracy,  but  acquitted  and  restored  to  bis  dignities 
by  the  emperor. 

Bell,  Alexander  Graham ,  1847-  .  .  Inventor  of 
the  telephone  .  was  born  in  Edinburgh.  He  was  educated 
at  Edinburgh  and  in  London,  and  settled  in  Canada  in 
1*70.  In  1*72  he  came  to  the  United  8tates  and  Intro- 
duced lor  the  education  of  deaf  niutea  the  system  of  vis- 
ible speech  contrived  by  his  father.  He  became  Professor 
of  Vocal  Physiology  in  Boston  University,  and  at  tbe 
Philadelphia  Exhibition.  In  1*76,  exhibited  his  telephone, 
designed  and  partly  constructed  some  years  before.  He 
was  also  the  inventor  of  the  photophone,  of  tbe  grapbo- 
phone.  and  of  kindred  Instruments. 

Bell.  John,  1797-1869.  An  American  statesman,  born 
near  Nashville.  TOT).  Member  of  Congress  from  1827  to 
1M1 :  8|>eaker  in  1KM.  and  Secretary  of  War  in  1*41.  He 
sat  in  the  United  Slates  Senate  from  1847  to  1869,  and  lu 
was  nominated  for  tbe  Presidency  by  the  "Consti- 
tutional Union"  Party.  He  afterwards  took  no  active 
share  in  politics,  and  died  at  Cumberland  Ironworks. 

Hell  I'nl .  Gen  t  He,  1427-1508.  The  son  of  Jacopo  Bellini ; 
was  distinguished  as  a  portrait  painter ;  decorated,  with 
hisbrothcr.thecouncllcbaraberof  the  ducal  palace  ;  one 
of  his  finest  pictures  was  the  "  Preaching  of  St.  Mark." 

Bulll'nl.  Giovanni,  1426-1516.  Brotherof  the  preced- 
ing ;  produced  a  great  many  works:  the  subjects  relig- 
ious, all  nobly  treated ;  bad  Glorglone  and  Titian  for 
pupils;  among  his  best  works  are  "The  Transfigura- 
tion. '•  "  Petal  of  the  Gods."  "  Blood  of  the  Redeemer." 

Bellows,  Henry  Whitney.  1814-1882.  An  American 
Unitarlauclergvman  and  writer :  born  at  W»  I  pole.  N.  H. : 
was  chief  founder  and  long  an  editor  of  tbe  Christian  In- 
quirer :  chief  originator  of  the  United  8tat«-s  Sanitary 
Commission,  and  Its  president  during  the  Civil  War.  He 
was  an  effective  preacher  and  public  speaker.  He  died 
In  New  York. 

I  t.-n. tire.  Charles  Knill.  1856-1887.  A  German-Ameri- 
can military  officer  and  ornithologist ;  born  in  Darm- 
stadt. Germany  ;  came  to  the  United  States  In  1852.  and 
entered  the  army  in  1854.  He  served  through  tbe  Civil 
War.  After  the  war  he  was  transferred  to  tbe  West. 
During  his  stay  In  the  West  he  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  ornithology,  and  collected  a  vast  amount  of 
material  in  various  branches  of  natural  history.  In  1870 
he  began  to  collect  the  eggs  of  North  American  birds, 
which  finally  numbered  more  than  eight  thousand  speci- 
mens, and  this  collection  he  presented  to  the  United 
States  National  Museum.  He  Is  the  author  of  "Tbe  Life 
Histories  of  North  American  Birds,  with  Special  Refer- 
ence to  their  Breeding  Habits  and  Eggs." 

Benedict,  saint.  480-543.  The  founder  of  the  Order 
of  the  Benedictine  Monks:  was  born  at  Nursia,  lu  the 
Dukedom  of  Spoleto.  In  Italy. 

Benjamin.  Judah  Philip.  1811-1884.  An  American 
lawyer  :  bom  lu  St.  Croix.  West  Indies ;  was  of  English 
parentage  and  of  Jewish  faith.  Admitted  to  tbe  bar  In 
New  Orleans;  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  in 
1V.2  and  1858.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War.  be 
resigned  from  the  Senate  and  declared  his  adhesion  to 
tbe  State  of  Louisiana.  In  1*61  be  accepted  the  office  of 
Attorney-General  In  the  Cabinet  of  Jefferson  Davis,  and 
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War  and  Secretary  of  State.  After  the  war  ho  went  to 
London,  England,  where  lie  wax  admitted  to  the  bar  in 

1866.    He  gained  a  ••  --ii  practice,  and  in  1872  wan 

formally  presented  with  a  silk  gown.  He  wrote  a  "  Trea- 
tise on  the  Law  of  Sale  of  Personal  Property."  He  died 
in  Pari*. 

Benjamin,  rnrk,  1W-1K64.  An  American  Journalist, 
poet,  and  lecturer;  born  at  I>oi»crura,  British  Oulana. 
He  studied  law  originally.  His  poems,  of  a  high  order  of 
merit,  have  never  been  collected.    He  died  In  New  York. 

Bennett.  .Inmea  Gordon,  179(V1872.  An  American 
Journalist;  boru  at  New  Mill,  Scotland ;  trained  for  the 
Catholic  priesthood :  emigrated,  a  poi  ir  lad  of  nineteen,  to 
America  ;  got  employment  in  a  printitiK  office  In  Boston 
as  proof  reader;  atartcd  the  New  York  HrraUi  In  1835  as 
both  proprietor  and  editor,  an  enterprise  which  brought 
liim  great  wealth  and  success. 

Bent  ham,  .lew  my,  1748-1832.  An  English  Jurist ;  bom 
In  Loudon.  He  was  culled  to  the  bar,  but  did  not  prac- 
tice, and,  baring  private  mean*,  devoted  himself  to  the 
reform  of  civil  and  criminal  legislation.  He  died  in 
London,  leaving  his  body  for  dissection. 

Benton,  Thomas  Hnrt.  1782-1858.  An  American 
statesman  ;  boru  near  Hlllaboro.  N.  C. ;  nettled  in  Ten- 
nessee, where  he  studio  1  law.  and  was  elected  to  the  Leg- 
islature. In  1812  he  ruised  a  regiment  of  volunteers,  and 
also  nerved  on  General  Jackson's  staff.  After  the  war. 
he  started  m  newspaper  in  St.  Louis,  by  which  he  became 
involved  in  several  duels.  On  the  admission  of  Missouri 
as  a  state,  he  was  chosen  flitted  States  Senator  In  Is'JO. 
and.  In  this  post,  during  thirty  years'  continuous  service, 
took  a  leading  part  in  public  affairs.  He  died  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Benternc  (Ifrtk-rak'),  Snvlnlen  Cyrano  de.  \6\9- 
KV>.  A  French  author;  born  in  Perigord  ;  distinguished 
for  his  courage  in  the  field,  and  for  the  siuiuIht  of  his 
duels,  more  than  a  thousand,  most  of  them  fought  on 
account  of  his  monstrously  large  nose.  His  writings  are 
often  crude,  but  full  of  invention,  vigor,  and  wit.  He 
was  made  the  hero  of  a  drama  bearing  his  name,  written 
by  Kdmond  Rostand,  the  French  playwright. 

Berkeley,  (ienrcr,  16S.V17S3  Irish  Protestant  prelate ; 
founded  the  philosophy  of  subjective  Idealism. 

Berllchlncen  (  Ur'lik  inom).  Goetx  von,  1480-1562. 
Suruauied  "The  Iron  Hand":  a  brave  but  turbulent 
noble  of  Germany,  the  story  of  whose  life  was  dramatized 

by  (ioe'.he. 

Berllos  (ber-le-ou').  Hector.  18031869.  A  French  com- 
poser ;  born  in  La  Cote  St.  Andre.    He  forsook  medicine 


to  study  music  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  where  he 
•  In  18 

ipnle."   He  died  in  Paris. 


gained 


I  first 


1S30  with  his  cantata.  "  Sardan- 


Bernailtitte,  J  en  n  Baptlste  Jules,  1704-1844.  A 
French  general,  aftcrw  ards  raided  to  the  Swedish  throne. 
In  1798  he  married  Mademoiselle  Clary,  sister  In  luw  of 
Joseph  Bonaparte.  The  following  year  he  became  for  a 
short  time  Minister  of  War.  and  on  the  establishment  of 
the  Kmpire  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Marshal  of  France, 
and  the  title  of  Prim  e  of  Ponte-Corvo.  On  the  death  of 
the  Prince  of  Holstein-Augustenburg.thehclropporcney 
to  the  Swedish  crown  was  offered  to  the  Prince  of 
Ponte-Corvo.  who  accepted  with  the  consent  of  the 
Kmperor,  went  to  Sweden,  abjured  Catholicism,  and 
ti>ok  the  title  of  Prince  Charles  John.  In  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Interests  of  Sweden,  a  serious  rupture 
occurred  between  him  and  Bonaparte,  followed  by  bis 
accession,  in  1812.  to  the  coalition  of  sovereigns  against 
Napoleon.  At  the  battle  of  l,eipslc.  he  contributed 
effectually  to  the  victory  of  the  allies.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  became  King  of  Sweden  on  the  death  of  Charles 
XIII..  In  1818.  under  the  title  of  Charles  XIV.  During 
his  reign  agriculture  and  commerce  made  great  ad- 
vances, and  many  important  public  works  were  com- 
pleted.   He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Oscar. 

Bernnrcl,  Clnude.  1nI3-1K?h,  A  distinguished  French 
physiologist;  born  at  St.  Jullen;  discovered  that  the 
function  of  the  pancreas  is  the  digestion  of  Ingested  fats  : 
that  of  the  liver  the  transformation  into  sugar  of  certain 
elements  in  the  blood,  and  that  there  are  nervous  cen- 
ters in  the  body  which  act  independently  of  the  great 
cerebro  spinal  center. 

Bernard.  Kiiiiit.  1091-1153.  Abbot  of  Clalrvaux  ;  boru 
at  Fontaiues.  in  Burgundy :  pronounced  one  of  the  grand- 
\\  is  1 1  r i.  ^  iii  c  it  m  *  (  I*)  Tiii  I  It  Miit  a  f '  ^uii*i(  (1  im  1 1 1^  tt  id 0 n 
astery  at  Clalrvaux. in  Champagne:  drew  around  him 
disciples  who  rose  to  eminence  as  soldiers  of  the  cross  : 
prepared  the  statutes  for  the  Knights-Templars:  defeated 
Abelard  In  public  debate  and  procured  his  condemna- 
tion ;  founded  many  monasteries  :  awoke  Europe  to  a 
second  crusade. 


Bernhardt,  Itmtlne  Mmih.  1844-  .  .  A  French 
actress;  born  in  Paris.  At  an  early  age  her  Jewish 
parents  placed  her  in  a  convent  at  Versailles.  When 
fourteen  years  old  she  left  the  convent,  and  entered  the 
Paris  Conservatoire,  and  there  studied  tragedy  and  com- 
edy. Her  first  great  success  was  as  Marie  de  Neuberg. 
in  Victor  Hugo's  "  Buy  Bias."  Becoming  very  popular 
by  her  representations,  notably  in  "Andromaque"  and 
"  Le  Sphinx,"  she  was  soon  recognized  as  the  foremost 
actress  In  French  tragedy.  Made  successful  appear 
auces  in  the  I'nited  States,  and  visited  Switzerland, 
Holland.  South  America.  Italy.  Algeria.  Australia,  etc. 
In  1899  she  appeared  In  a  new  rendering  of"  Hamlet" 
in  Paris,  and  scored  a  most  flattering  triumph.  She  has 
also  done  considerable  work  In  painting,  sculpture,  and 
literature. 

Bernini  I  i...  i  Glovnnnl  Lorvnio,  1598-1680. 
An  Itulian  painter,  sculptor,  anil  architect;  born  at 
Naples  :  produced  his  "  Apollo  ami  Daphne  "  at  eighteen, 
his  masterpiece  ;  designed  the  colonnade  of  St.  Peter's. 

Bernoull'lt.  James,  John,  Daniel.  Swiss  mathe- 
maticians, bom  at  Basel,  of  Dutch  origin.  John,  1667- 
174s.  Is  the  most  celebrated  ;  was  professor  first  at  Gron- 
ingen  and  then  at  Basel:  one  of  the  discoverers  of  ex- 


rnctions.  as  well  as  the  minimum  line. 

J  t.  i  1  hi  lot  (btrt-U/).  Pierre  Kugene  Mnrcellln.  1827- 

.  .  A  French  chemist,  born  in  Paris ;  in  1878  he  be- 
cume  president  of  the  committee  on  explosives  which 
introduced  smokeless  powder.  His  labors  also  led  to  the 
discovery  of  dyes  extracted  from  coal  tar. 

Berthler(6e--fr-«ii//).  Alexunder,  1753-1815.  Prince  of 
Neufchatel  and  Wagram.  Marshal.  Vice-Constable  of 
France,  etc. ;  born  In  Versailles:  killed  himself. 

Berthollet  (berto-lay'l.  Count.  1748-1822.  A  famous 
chemist,  native  of  Savoy,  to  whom  we  owe  the  discovery 
of  the  bleaching  properties  of  chlorine,  the  remarkable 
salt  called  chlorate  of  potash,  and  many  Improvements 
In  the  manufactures. 

Bcrxe'ltus,  Johnn  Jnkob,  Baron.  1779-1848.  A  cele- 
brated Swedish  chemist,  one  of  the  creators  of  modern 
chemistry:  instituted  the  chemical  notation  by  symbols 
based  on  the  notion  of  equivalents: discovered silenium, 
and  shared  with  Davy  the  honor  of  propounding  the 
electro-chemical  theory  :  he  ranks  next  to  Unuicus  as  a 
man  of  science  In  Sweden. 

Bessemer.  Sir  Henry.  1813-1898.  An  English  in- 
ventor :  born  in  Charlton.  Hertfordshire  :  began  model- 
ing and  designing  patterns  when  eighteen  years  old: 
chose  engineering  as  a  profession,  and.  after  long  and 
costly  experiments,  announced  In  1856  his  discovery  of  a 
means  of  rapidly  and  cheaply  converting  pig  iron  Into 
steel,  by  blowing  a  blast  of  air  through  the  iron  when  in 
a  state  of  fusion.  For  this  discovery  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers  awarded  him  the  Gold  Telford  Medal, 
and  several  foreign  governments  honored  him  with  val- 
uable tokens.  In  the  I'nited  States  appreciation  of  his 
great  discovery  took  •.he  form  of  creating  Industrial  cit- 
ies and  towns  under  his  name.  He  wos  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  of  Great  Britain  In 
1*71 :  knighted  by  the  Queen  In  1879 :  and  received  the 
freedom  of  the  city  of  I-ondon  in  18*0.  He  died  in 
London. 

Bessey.  Charles  K„  1845-  .  .  An  American  botan- 
ist ;  born  in  Milton,  <». ;  educated  at  Harvard  University  : 
Professor  of  Botany  In  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College  in 
1S70-1SH4;  Professor  of  Botany  In  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska since  ISM.  He  was  also  president  of  the  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Agricultural  Science  in  18KT1885; 
President  of  the  Nebraska  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1*91 ; 
Acting  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  in  18S>- 
lv.M :  Fellow  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science. 

Bewick.  Thomas.  1753  1828.  A  distinguished  wood- 
engraver:  born  in  Northumberland:  apprenticed  to  the 
trade  In  Newcastle  ;  showed  his  art  first  in  woodcuts  for 
his  "  History  of  Quadrupeds."  the  success  of  which  led 
to  the  publication  of  his  "  History  of  British  Birds."  in 
w  hich  he  established  his  reputation  both  as  a  naturalist, 
in  the  truest  sense,  and  as  an  artist. 

Blchat((x  »/  a  1  Mm  le  I  i-:in.  Hi-  Xnvler.  1771  1802. 
French  physiologist :  the  greatest  physician  of  his  time 
and  founder  of  general  anatomy. 

Blddle.  John,  1615-1662.  Father  of  the  modern  Uni- 
tarlaul»m  :  born  In  Wnttnn-undcr-Edge.  in  Gloucester- 
shire. England  ;  was  educated  at  Oxford.  He  was  re- 
peatedly Imprisoned  for  his  anti-Trinitarian  views.  To 
save  his  life.  Cromwell  banished  him  to  one  of  the  Scillv 
isles  in  1655.   Here  be  remained  three  years,  until  the 
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Protector  liberated  him  Id  1658.  He  then  continued  to 
preach  hit  opinions  till  the  death  of  Cromwell,  and  al§o 
after  the  Restoration,  when  he  w  as  committed  to  jail  in 
16ft!.  and  died  a  few  months  after. 

IHela.  Wllhelni.  Itaron  von.  1782-1856.  An  Austrian 
army  officer,  born  in  Roslau.  Prussia;  known  from  hi* 
discovery  of  the  comet  bearing  his  name.  He  died  in 
Venice. 

Iticrstadt,  Albert,  1*30-1902.  An  American  painter; 
bom  uear  Lmsseldorf,  Germany :  removed  with  his  par- 
ents to  New  Bedford,  Mays  ,  in  1831 :  began  to  paint  In  oils 
in  1*51,  and  in  1853  relumed  to  Dusseldorf  to  study  his 
art,  spending  a  winter  in  Rome,  traveling  in  Italy  and 
Switzerland,  and  returning  to  the  lulled  States  in  1857. 
In  1861  he  finished  his  painting,  "  Laramie  Peak,"  and  In 
l*fc3"Vlcw  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  —  Lander's  Peak. 
These  at  once  gave  him  a  high  reputation.  He  died  in 
New  York  city. 

Itlcclow.  Jacob.  1787-1879.  An  American  physician  ; 
born  in  Sudbury,  Mass. ;  graduated  at  Harvard  College, 
and  began  medical  practice  in  Boston  in  1*10.  He  early 
became  known  as  a  botanist,  and  a  number  of  plants 
were  named  for  him  by  Sir  J.  E.  8mith.  He  died  lu 
Boston. 

HIgelow,  Poultney.  l&W  .  .  An  American  Jour- 
nalist; born  in  New  York  ;  graduated  at  Yale  I" Diversity 
and  at  the  Columbia  Law  School,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  Later  he  took  a  journey  around  the  world  in  a 
tailing  ahip,  which  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Japan. 
He  traveled  In  China.  Africa,  the  West  Indies,  and  l>em- 
erara.  He  baa  made  canoe  voyages  on  the  principal 
waters  of  Europe,  and  waa  the  first  person  to  take  a  ca- 
noe through  the  Iron  Gates  of  the  Danube. 

it  in  n,  i .  Hornrr,  17*0-1875.  An  American  lawyer; 
born  In  Philadelphia  ;  w  as  graduated  at  Harvard,  and 
for  many  years  was  at  the  head  of  the  Pennsylvania  bar. 
He  had  a  number  of  distinguished  cases  in  his  career, 
the  tnoBt  noted  one  being  the  defense  of  the  city  of  Phil- 
adelphia against  the  executors  of  Stephen  Glrard.  He 
waaalso  an  advocate  of  the  United  States  Bank.  He 
wrote  many  valuable  papers,  and  was  the  author  of  "The 
Leaders  of  the  Old  Bar  of  Philadelphia"  and  "  The  Priv- 
ilege of  the  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  under  the  Constitu- 
tion." He  died  in  Philadelphia. 

Blot  (two').  J  run  Baptlate,  1774  18C2.  An  eminent 
French  mathematician,  astronomer,  and  physicist :  born 
at  Paris ;  Professor  of  Physics  In  the  College  of  France  ; 
lock  part  in  measuring  an  arc  of  the  meridian  along 
with  Arago;made  observations  on  the  polarization  of 
light,  and  contributed  numerous  memoirs  to  scientific 
journals;  wrote  works  on  astronomy. 

Bishop,  Kir  Henry  Rowley.  17HU-185.V  An  English 
composer ;  born  in  London:  composer  and  director  of 
music  la  Covent  Garden  Theater  for  fourteen  years ; 
produced  sixty  pieces,  of  which  "  Guy  Mannering"  and 
"The  Miller  and  His  Men"  were  most  popular;  was  for 
a  brief  apace  Professor  of  Music  in  Edinburgh  Culver- 
sity.  and  eventually  held  a  similar  chair  in  Oxford. 

Biamarrk-Srhornliausen,  Kduard  Leopold. 
Prince  von.  1*15  1898.  Born  at  Schonhausen  ;  stirred 
to  enter  civil  life  by  the  eventa  of  1*4*  :  took  a  bold  stand 
against  revolutionary  ideas  and  measures :  conceived 
the  idea  of  freeing  the  several  states  of  Germany  from 
forelgu  control,  and  welding  them  into  one  under  the 
crown  of  Prussia.  Summoned  in  l*ft2  by  King  William 
to  be  bis  minister  of  foreign  afTalrs;  his  influence  was  at 
first  distrusted,  but  the  annexation  of  Scbleswig  by 
force  of  arms  In  1*64  raised  him  into  general  favor.  His 
next  feat,  the  humiliation  of  Austria  In  l*r,6,  aud  the  con- 
sequent erection  of  »  German  Confederation,  with  Prus- 
sia at  Its  head,  made  him  the  idol  of  the  nation.  His 
treatment  of  Napoleon  III.  provoked  the  latter  into  a 
declaration  of  war.  aud  to  an  advance  ou  the  part  of  the 
French  against  Berlin.  To  the  surprise  of  nearly  all 
Knxot>e.  the  Germans  proved  to  be  a  nation  of  soldiers, 
marshaled  as  army  never  waa  before,  and  l>cat  the 
French  Ignomlnlously  back  from  the  Rhine.  Count  Bis- 
marck had  the  satisfaction  of  seelngthc  powerof  France 
that  had  threatened,  as  well  as  that  of  Austria,  helpless  ; 
the  German  empire  restored  under  a  Hobcn/nllcrnkltig ; 
and  himself  lustalled  as  chancellor  of  the  monarch  he 
had  served  so  well.  Nothing  he  did  after  this  —  though 
he  reformed  the  coinage,  codified  the  law.  established 
protection,  increased  the  army,  and  repressed  Socialism 
—  equaled  this  great  feat,  and  for  this  a  grateful  nation 
must  ever  honor  his  name. 

Btx*t(fce-«i*')Geonces.  1838-1*75.  An  operatic  com- 
poser; bom  at  Paris;  his  greatest  work.  "  Carmeu" : 
died  of  heart  disease  shortly  after  its  appearance. 

Black,  Jeremiah  Sullivan,  1*10-18*3.   An  American 


lawyer  ;  born  in  Glades,  Pa.  In  iv.7  he  was  appointed 
Attorney-General  of  the  Cuited  States  by  President  Bu- 
chanan, aud  In  I860- 1861  waa  United  Stales  Secretary  of 
State.  On  the  accession  of  President  Lincoln  he  retired 
from  public  life.    He  died  in  York.  Pa. 

Blackie,  John  Stuart,  1  809-1  Win.  A  Scottish  author  : 
born  in  Glasglow  :  died  In  Edinburgh. 

Blaekstono.  Sir  William.  1723  17*0.  An  English  ju- 
rist;  born  In  London.  In  1744  he  whs  elected  fellow  of 
All  Souls'  College,  Oxford,  and  in  1T4G  w  as  called  to  the 
bar;  but.  having  attended  the  Westminster  law  courts 
for  aeven  years  without  success,  he  retired  to  Oxford 
Here  he  gave  lectures  on  law.  which  suggested  to  Mr 
Vlner  the  idea  of  founding  a  professorship  atOxford  for 
the  study  of  the  common  law;  and  Blackstone  wjs.in 
175*.  chosen  the  first  Vinerian  Professor,  in  1765  he  pub- 
lished the  first  volume  of  bis  famous  "Commentaries  on 
the  l.awsof  England." 

Blackwood.  William.  1776-1834.  A  Scotch  publisher 
born  at  Edinburgh.  He  started  an  a  bookseller  in  1*04, 
and  soon  became  also  a  publisher.  After  his  death  the 
business,  which  had  developed  into  a  large  publishing 
concern,  was  carried  on  by  his  sons,  and  the  magazine 
he  founded  is  still  a  leading  periodical. 

Blaine.  Jamea  Gillespie,  IKfU-lt  •,  An  American 
statesman  ;  born  in  Brownsville,  Pa.  In  lvi  he  removed 
to  Augusta,  Me  ,  and  engaged  in  Journalism.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Republican  party.  In  18C2  he 
was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Nutional  Congress.  He  became  Speaker  of  the  House 
in  1869,  and  held  that  office  for  six  years  ;  was  a  member 
of  the  Senate  fmm  1*76  to  1**1 :  w  as  Secretary  of  State. 
He  wns  defeated  for  the  presidency  in  1**4  by  Grover 
Cleveland.  Besides  his  numerous  speeches  and  w  rit- 
ings on  the  public  questions  of  his  day,  his  best  known 
work  is  his  "Twenty  years  of  Congress,"  a  historical 
production  of  great  and  permanent  value.  He  died  in 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Blair,  Much,  1718-1800.  A  Scotch  clergyman  and 
educational  writer;  born  In  Edinburgh;  was  noted  for 
the  eloquence  of  his  sermons,  and  also  for  **  Lectures  on 
Rhetoric,"  which  attained  great  popularity. 

Bland.  Richard  P..  1835-1*99.  An  Amcriran  legisla- 
tor :  bom  near  Hartford.  Ky. ;  practiced  law  in  Missouri. 
California,  and  I'tah,  and  was  engaged  for  some  time  in 
mining.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress  in  1873-1*95,  and 
from  1*97  till  his  death.  In  1*96  he  was  a  conspicuous 
candidate  for  the  presidential  nomination  In  the  Iietno- 
cratic  National  Convention.  Mr.  Bland  was  best  known 
as  the  leader  of  the  Free  Silver  movement  in  the  Lower 
House  of  Congress  and  the  author  of  the  Bland  Silver 
Bill.   He  died  in  Lebanon.  Mo. 

lllnshneld,  Kdw  In  How  land.  1*48-  .  .  An  Ameri- 
can artist;  bom  in  New  York  city  :  studied  in  Paris  under 
l>eon  Bonnat;and  began  exhibiting  in  the  Paris  Salon 
In  1*74.  He  returned  to  the  Cnited  States  in  1**1.  and 
has  since  distinguished  himself  by  the  execution  of  large 
decorative  works. 

Blavatsky,  Helen*  Petrovna.  183MS91.  A  noted 
theosophist ;  bom  in  Yekaterinoslav.  Russia;  founded 
the  Theosophical  Society  in  New  York  in  1*75.  She  died 
lu  I/ondon. 

Blouet  (Moo-at/).  Pnnl  (Max  O'Rell).  1*48-1903  A 
French  lecturer  aud  author;  bom  in  Brittany.  France. 
During  his  early  life  he  was  an  officer  of  cavalry  in 
the  French  army,  but  in  1*72  went  to  England  and 
became  a  teacher.  After  the  publication  of  hi*  first 
hook.  "  John  Bull  and  His  Island."  he  abandoned  teach- 
ing and  devoted  himself  to  literature.  He  marie  several 
lecturing  lours  of  the  Cnited  States.   Died  lu  Paris. 

Blurher(««/*«0.  174.'  1*19.  Prussian  field-marshal, 
familiarly  named  "Marshal  Forwards"  ;  bom  at  Rostock; 
served  first  In  the  Swedish  army,  then  in  the  Prussian; 
distinguished  as  a  leader  of  cavalry,  and  met  with  vary- 
ing fortuue  ;  at  the  age  of  seventy  commanded  the  cen- 
ter of  the  Allied  Amiy  in  1*13;  distinguished  himself  at 
I  lit len  and  l.eipsic  ;  pursued  the  French  across  the 
Rhine;  pressed  forward  to  Paris  at  the  time  of  Napo- 
leon's abdication  :  defeated  by  Napoleon  at  Ugny.  June 
16.  1*15;  arrived  on  the  field  of  Waterloo  just  as  the 
French  were  preparing  to  make  their  last  charge,  and 
contributed  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  day. 

Blumenhacti.  Johann  Frledrich,  1752-1*40.  A  Ger- 
man naturalist;  bom  In  Gotha.  He  advocated  the  doc- 
trine of  the  unity  of  the  human  species,  which  hcdlvlded 
into  five  varieties, — Caucasian,  Mongolian,  Negro. 
American,  and  Malay.   He  died  In  Gottingen. 

Bonhdil  ibo-ab-dtel').  .  .  -1536T  The  last  Moorish 
King  of  Granada ;  dethroned  his  father.  Abu-I-Hasan,  in 
1181,  and  two  yearn  later  waa  defeated  and  taken  prisoner 
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by  the  '"astilians  near  Lucena.  He  was  set  free  on  con- 
dition of  paying  tribute,  ami  returned  to  Granada  to 
struggle  with  bla  father  and  with  his  heroic  uncle.  El- 
Zaghal.  for  the  throne.  Going  to  Africa,  he  there  flung 
away  his  life  In  battle. 

Bodley.  Sir  Thomas.  1544-1612.  The  founder  of  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  :  was  born  at  Exeter.  Died 
in  London. 

Boerhnave  (W/Mt),  Hermann,  1668-1738.  A  cele- 
brated Dutch  physician,  one  of  the  most  influential  med- 
ical authorities  living  in  the  eighteenth  century  ;  born  In 
Voorhout.  near  Leyden. 

Boe'thius,  Anlilus  Mnnllua  8«verlnus,  480?-524 ? 
A  Koman  statesman  and  philosopher,  called  "  the  last  of 
the  classic  writers  ":  Theodorlc  King  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
then  master  of  Italy,  loaded  him  with  marks  of  favor 
and  esteem,  and  raised  him  to  the  first  offices  in  the 
empire.  Later,  however,  he  was  accused  of  a  treason- 
able correspondence  with  the  court  of  Constantinople. 
He  was  arrested.  Imprisoned,  and  executed. 

BocnnluK,  .lames,  1*00-1871.  An  American  inventor  ; 
born  In  Calsklll.  N.  Y. :  early  showed  the  bent  of  his 
mind  by  improvements  in  the  construction  of  eight-day 
clocks,  and  by  the  invention  of  a  delicate  engraving 
machine.  The  dry  gas  meter  is  his  invention  :  invented 
a  pyrometer,  a  deep  sea  sounding  machine,  and  a 
dynamo-meter  :  died  In  New  York. 

Ii  .lt  )  i:  or  linden  ilxml'tn).  Anne,  1501-1538.  Second 
wife  of  Henry  VIII.  and  mother  of  Elizabeth :  after  a 
three  years' residence  atthe  French  Court  became  maid 
of  honor  to  Queen  Catherine  :  attracted  the  admiration 
of  Henry :  was  married  to  him,  and  became  queen ; 
eharged  with  adultery  aud  conspiracy,  was  found  guilty 

and  beheaded 

Boling-broke.  Henry  St.  John,  Viscount,  1678  1751. 
An  English  statesman  and  political  writer ;  born  in 
Battersea.  near  l>ondon.    He  died  In  Battersea. 

Iloli  var. Simon,  1T83-1S30.  A  South  American  military 
oflieer  and  statesman  (named  El  Libcrtador,  from  his 
having  rescued  central  South  America  from  the  Spanish 
yoke):  born  in  Caracas.  At  Venezuela  he  entered  upon 
his  career  as  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  service  of  the 
newly  founded  republic.  At  length,  in  1821.  the  Inde- 
pendent troops  were  successful  In  the  battle  of  Carabobo. 
where  the  Koyalists  lest  upward  of  6.000  men.  and  which 
decided  the  cause  against  Spain.  On  August  80  of  the 
same  year  a  republican  constitution  was  adopted,  and 
decreed  to  continue,  as  then  defined,  till  1834.  Bolivar 
was  chosen  Presidcut.  and  be  turned  his  attention  to  the 
internal  administration  of  the  country.  In  1822  he  as- 
sisted the  Peruvians  to  obtain  their  independence,  and 
w««  declared  their  liberator,  and  Invested  with  supreme 
authority.  On  February  10,  1825.  however,  he  convoked 
a  congress,  and  resigned  his  dictatorship.  He  now 
Hsited  the  upper  provinces  of  Pent,  which,  calling  a 
convention  at  Chuqulsaca.  gave  the  name  of  Bolivia  to 
their  country,  in  his  honor,  appointed  him  Perpetual 
Protector,  ami  invited  him  to  draw  up  a  constitution. 
On  May  25,  1*26.  he  presented  his  Bolivian  code  to  the 
Congress  of  Bolivia,  which  was  afterward  adopted,  with 
some  dissatisfaction,  however,  although  it  was  also  sub- 
sequently adopted  by  the  Congress  of  Lima,  where, 
under  its  provisions,  he  himself  was  elected  President 
for  life.  He  now  set  out  for  Venezuela,  where  disaffection 
and  party  strife  were  at  their  height.  His  conduct  here 
was  misconstrued,  and  he  was  supposed  to  be  assuming 
the  powers  of  a  dictator.  In  l-.".'  new  disturbances 
arose,  and  In  1830  a  convention  was  called  for  the  pur- 
pose of  framing  a  new  constitution  for  Colombia.  The 
proceedings  were  begun  by  Bolivar,  who  once  more  ten- 
dered his  resignation,  his  last  act  in  relation  to  public 
affairs.   He  died  at  Santa  Mart  a,  near  Carthagena. 

Bonaparte,  Charles  Louis  Napoleon  (Napoleon 
III.).  1808  1873.  Sou  of  Louis  Bonaparte;  emperor  of  the 
French:  as  claimant  to  the  throne  of  France,  attempted 
in  1836  to  take  Strasburg.  hut  was  banished  :  imprisoned 
in  Ham.  1810,  for  an  attempted  insurrection  at  Bou- 
logne, but  escaped  to  England.  1816 ;  returning  to 
France  after  revolution  of  1818,  ho  was  elected  President, 
gained  support  of  the  array,  and,  abolishing  popular  rep- 
resentation by  the  coup  d'etat  of  1851.  was  declared 
Emperor  :  In  1853  he  married  Eugenie.  Countess  de  Mnn- 
tijo.  Having  surrendered  at  Sedan,  after  the  decisive 
battle  of  the  Franco-German  War.  he  was  deposed  and 
retired  to  Chisclhurst.  in  England. 

Bonaparte,  Joseph ,  1768-1844.  Eldest  brother  of 
Napoleon  :  born  at  Corte.  In  Corsica.  After  the  corona- 
tion of  Napoleon  was  made  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  of  Naples ;  In  1805.  ruler  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  in 
1806  King  of  Naples.   In  1808  Joseph  Bonaparte 


marily  transferred  by  his  brother  to  the  throne  of  Spain, 
and  Murat  took  bis  place  as  King  of  Naples.  After  the 
defeat  of  the  French  at  Vittoria  in  1813.  he  returned  to 
his  estate  at  Morfountaine,  in  France.  After  Waterloo 
Joseph  sailed  to  the  United  States,  became  an  American 
citizen,  aud  lived  for  some  years  at  Bordentown.  N.J. 
In  1X32  he  returned  to  Europe,  and  died  at  Florence. 

Bonaparte,  Louis,  1778-1846.  Third  brother  of  Na- 
poleon. After  rising  from  one  honor  to  another,  he  was 
made  King  of  Holland  in  1806;  Holland  was  incorporated 
with  the  French  Empire  in  1810.  and  be  returned  to  Paris 
in  1*14.  where  he  was  coldly  received  by  the  Emperor. 

Bonaparte,  Napoleon  (Napoleon  I.),  1769-1821.  Em- 
peror of  the  French  and  greatest  of  modern  generals  : 
born  at  Ajaccio.  Corsica.  Attended  military  school,  177» 
to  1784.  Entered  army  as  sub-lleutenant  in  1785.  and  in 
1792  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  captain  of  artillery.  In  1793 
he  distinguished  himself  at  the  reduction  of  Toulon,  held 
by  the  English  and  Spaniards,  and  was  commandant  of 
the  artillery.  His  success  won  for  him  a  commission  as 
brigadier-general.  In  the  summer  of  1791,  on  the  re- 
modeling of  the  army,  he  was  suspended  aud  placed  upon 
half-pay.  the  reason  given  by  the  authoritica  being  Unit 
he  was  too  young  to  command  the  artillery  of  an  army. 
In  the  fall,  ou  the  breaking  out  of  an  insurrection  led  by 
the  National  Guard,  the  convention  recalled  Napoleon, 
who  gained  a  brilliant  victory  after  a  brief  but  bloody 
engagement.  This  virtually  made  him  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  atmy  of  the  Interior.  In  1796  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command-in  chief  of  the  army  of  Italy, 
ami  in  the  same  year  he  married  Josephine  de  Beau- 
haniais.  In  his  very  first  campaign  Napoleon  appeared 
a  consummate  general.  In  a  few  weeks  he  gained  four 
victories,  conquered  Lombard)'  and  captured  Mantua, 
almost  annihilating  three  Austrian  armies.  He  then 
turned  his  arms  against  the  Pope,  compelling  him  to  pay 
15.000.000  francs  and  surrender  many  valuable  works  of 
art.  After  defeating  another  Austrian  army  sent  to  Italy. 
Napoleon  concluded  a  treaty  securing  his  success.  In 
1798  he  was  given  command  of  a  pow  erful  expedition  Into 
Kgy  pt.  the  intention  being  to  strike  at  the  power  of  Great 
Britain,  and  gained  decisive  victories  over  the  Mamelukes 
and  Turkish  auxiliaries.  Returning  to  France  he  over- 
threw the  Directory  and  waa  elected  first  consul.  In  1800 
he  gained  the  great  victory  of  Marengo.  Made  peace 
with  England.  1802. granted  general  amnesty,  established 
public  order,  re  established  the  Catholic  faith(1801),  aud 
produced  his  Civil  Code.  Napoleon  became  emperor  in 
1804.  and  engaged  in  war  with  England.  Kussla.  Sweden, 
and  Prussia.  Divorced  from  Josephine  In  1809.  he  married 
Maria  Louise,  daughter  of  the  emperor  of  Austria,  in 
Ihio.  In  ls'12  occurred  the  ill-fated  Russian  campaign. 
Napoleon's  loss  being  estimated  at  880.000  men.  Beaten 
at  l>eipsic.  1H13,  he  made  a  disastrous  retreat.  In  1814 
the  allies  entered  Paris,  compelled  Napoleon  to  abdicate 
and  sent  him  to  Flba,  granting  him  the  sovereignty  of 
that  island,  but  holding  him  as  a  prisoner.  Returning 
again  to  France,  he  was  enthusiastically  received  and 
raised  an  army  of  about  125.000,  but  was  completely  de- 
feated at  Waterloo,  181ft,  He  abdicated  again,  and. 
unable  to  carry  out  his  intention  of  embarking  for  Amer- 
ica, surrendered  to  the  captain  of  a  British  man-of-war. 
Carried  to  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  be  died  there  in 
1821. 

Bonnr,  Horatlus.  1808-1889.  A  celebrated  Scotch 
hymnist :  born  in  Edinburgh;  wrote  "Hymns  of  Faith 
and  Hope."  many  of  which  ha va*  been  taken  into  the 
hymnals  of  most  of  the  Protestant  churches.  He  also 
wrote  more  than  twenty  volumes  on  theological  and 
religious  subjects. 

Bonnvenrum.  Snlnt,  1221-1274.  An  Italian  friar  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Francis:  born  In  Tuscany.  He  died 
from  sheer  ascetic  exhaustion. 

Bonheur  lfc»-»iirO.  Rosa  (or  Rosalie).  1822-1899.  Fr. 
painter  of  animals,  born  at  Bordeaux  :  brought  up  in 
poverty  from  ill-fortune  ;  taught  by  her  father;  exhibited 
when  she  was  nineteen ;  her  best  known  works  are  the 
•'  Horse  Fair"  and  the    Hay  Harvest  In  Auvcrgne" 

Bonlfjiee.  Winifred.  Saint.  Apostle  of  Germany. 
680755. 

Bonner.  Kdmand  (Bloody  Bonner).  1500-1569.  Bishop 
of  London,  noted  for  persecution  of  Protestants. 

Honnlvnnl(bo-n'-rar').  Francois  de,  1496-1570.  Hero 
of  Byron's    Prisoner  of  Chillon.'' 

Boone,  Daniel,  1735-1820.  American  pioneer :  born  in 
Pennsylvania,  but  removed  In  boyhood  to  North  Caro- 
lina: he  visited  Kentucky,  hitherto  unexplored,  aud 
signalized  himself  by  his  many  daring  exploits  against 
the  Indians. 

Booth.  Edwin  Thomas.  185 
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actor ;  bom  near  Belair.  Md.;  the  fourth  »on  of  Junius 
Brutus  Booth,  When  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  made  hi* 
first  appearance  on  the  stage,  In  the  part  of  Tressel.  his 
father  acting  as  Kit-hard  111,  He  visited  England  (1S61- 
1*521.  and  in  1*54  produced  "  Hamlet"  at  New  York  for 
100  nights  consecutively.  In  1*59  he  opened  a  splendid 
theater  in  New  York,  whose  building  cost  over  »1.000.000, 
hut  which  Involved  him  in  pecuniary  ruin.  Ho  revolted 
California  in  1876.  and  In  the  spring  of  1X77  was  ablu  to 
settle  with  his  creditors,  having  earned  during  the  sea- 
son over$fi00.000.  Booth  visited  Great  Britain  and  tier- 
many  lu  IK*)  and  1882.  and  was  everywhere  received 
with  enthusiasm. 

Booth.  John  Wilkes.  1839-1*55.  An  American  actor; 
born  in  Harford  county,  Md.;  another  son  of  Junius 
Brutus  Booth.  He  sided  with  the  Confederates  in  the 
Civil  War.  and  to  avenge  the  defeat  of  their  cause  he 
formed  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  President  Lin- 
coln. He  mortally  wounded  the  President,  while  the 
latter  was  attending  a  performance  in  Funi  s  Theater,  in 
Washington,  on  April  14,  1*55:  broke  his  leg  in  es- 
caping from  the  building  :  and  concealed  himself  in  Vir- 
ginia till  the  26th,  when,  on  being  discovered,  and  refus- 
ing to  surrender,  he  was  shot. 

Booth.  Junius  Brutus.  1796-1852.  An  Anglo-Ameri- 
ran  tragedian  ;  horn  in  the  parish  of  .St.  Pancras.  London. 
He  received  a  classical  education,  but  early  manifested 
a  predilection  for  the  stage,  and  when  seventeen  years 
of  age  appeared  in  some  unimportant  parts.  Subsc- 
(niently  he  played  Richard  III.  at  Covent  Garden,  a  part 
in  which  he  suddenly  became  famous.  In  1821  he  came 
to  the  United  States,  where  for  the  ensuing  thirty 
jeara  he  followed  his  profession  with  much  success, 
lie  died  suddenly  on  board  a  Mississippi  river  steamer. 

Booth.  WilHjiiM.  1829-  .  .  Founder  and  General 
of  the  Salvation  Army;  was  born  at  Nottingham,  Eng- 
land, educated  there,  and.  from  1850  to  18til,  acted  as 
minister  of  the  Methodist  New  Connection.  From  the 
first  he  was  zealous  In  holding  evangelistic  services,  but 
the  new  departure  which  led  to  the  creation  of  the 
Salvation  Army  ou  military  lines  began  In  !*>',  with  mis- 
sion work  among  the  lower  classes  In  the  East  End 
of  Loudon.  Since  1878  Booth's  movement  has  been 
known  as  the  Salvation  Army,  of  which  he  has  con- 
tinued to  be  the  mainspring  and  the  controlling  power, 
directing  its  movements  at  home  and  abroad  from  his 
headquarters  in  Ixmdon. 

Borchcrevink.  4'nrsten  Keener*.  1*54-  .  .  A 
Norwegian  explorer  and  lecturer:  born  InChristlanla,  his 
mother  being  English  and  his  father  a  Scandinavian. 
He  went  to  sea  at  an  early  age.  but  returned  to  go  to 
college.  In  1*88  he  went  to  Australia,  Joined  the  Survey 
Department,  and  scaled  Mount  Lindsay.  In  1894  1895  he 
was  In  Antarctic  w  aters,  a  region  fully  explored  by  him 
In  1898.  w  hen  he  attempted  to  reach  the  South  Pole.  With- 
out success.  In  1899  (Feb.  17)  he  had,  however,  reached 
Robertston  Bay.  Returning  to  London  In  1900  he  re- 
ported having  reached  hit.  7s"  so'  8.,  long.  146"  E..  the 
farthest  point  Bouth  ever  reached  by  man. 

Borrhese  Uwr-aai/tnu),  Princess  Mnrle  Pnullne. 
1780-1825.  The  beautiful  sister  of  Napoleon:  born  in 
Ajacclo;  died  in  Florence:  she  left  many  legacies,  and 
a  donation,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  enable  two 
young  men  of  Ajacclo  to  study  medicine  and  surgery. 
The  rest  of  her  property  she  left  to  her  brothers,  the 
Count  nf  St.  Leu  and  the  Prince  of  Montfort.  The  whole 
property  amounted  to  2.000.000  francs. 

Borgia  Vwr'ju).  Cesnre,  1478-1507.  The  natural  son  of 
Pope  Alexander  VI  .  and  of  a  Roman  lady  named  Va- 
nozza.  He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Cardinal  in  1492. 
but  afterward  divested  himself  of  the  ofllce.  and  was 
made  Due  dc  Valentlnois  by  Louis  XII.  At  the  head  of  a 
body  of  mercenaries,  carried  on  a  series  of  petty  wars, 
made  himself  master  of  the  Romagna.  attempted  Bologna 
and  Florence,  and  had  seized  Urbino  when  Alexander  VI. 
died,  1503.  Borgia  was  arrested  and  carried  to  Spain. 
He  at  length  made  his  cseajie  to  his  brother-in-law,  the 
King  of  Navarre,  and  was  killed  before  the  castle  of 
Biano.  He  was  charged  with  the  murder  of  his  elder 
brother,  of  the  husband  of  his  sister  I.ucretia,  ami  the 
stiletto  or  secret  poisoning  w  as  freely  used  against  those 
who  stood  in  his  way.  With  all  his  crimes  he  was  a 
pa'ron  of  art  and  literature. 

Borgia,  Lncrelin.  1 180-1523.  Daughter  of  Pope  Alex- 
ander VI..  and  sister  of  Cesare  Borgia.  She  was  ac- 
cused of  almost  every  species  of  crime;  but  several 
modem  writers  maintain  that  the  chargeB  against  her 
•  re  false  or  much  exaggerated.   She  patronized  art  and 

Carlo.  Saint,  153S-UM.   Italian  cardinal. 


Irne,  N527-1704.  Fr.  prelate 
dered  the  greatest  of  Christian 
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Botha.  I.ouls.  1*13-  .  .  A  Boer  commander;  bom 
in  Greytown,  Natal.  He  began  life  as  a  farmer,  and,  as 
a  young  man,  had  a  share  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Transvaal  Republic.  Later  he  fought  in  the  Kaffir 
campaign.  He  was  elected  to  the  Volksraad  at  Pre- 
toria. Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Boer  War  with  Eng- 
land in  1899,  he  was  given  a  subordinate  command,  and. 
upon  the  death  of  General  Joubert.  March.  1900,  became 
commander  of  the  Boer  forces.  He  demonstrated  great 
capacity  by  his  victories  at  Splon  Kop  and  Coleuso. 

Bottger.  or  Bottlger.  Johnnn  Frledrlrh.  1682  1719. 
A  German  alchemist,  the  inventor  of  the  celebrated 
Saxon  or  Meissen  porcelain:  born  in  Schleiz.  He  found 
refuge  In  Saxony,  where  the  Elector  erected  a  labora- 
tory for  him.  and  induced  him  to  turn  his  attention  to 
the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  molting  in  the  Invention 
associated  w  ith  his  name.    He  died  in  Dresden. 

Botticelli  Ibotlr-rhel'ler).  Hnndro,  or  Alesnnndro, 
1447-1510.  A  celebrated  painter  of  the  Florentine  school ; 
began  as  a  goldsmith's  apprentice :  a  pupil  of  Fra  Llppo 
Lippi;  the  best  known  examples  of  his  art  are  on  relig- 
ious subjects,  though  he  was  no  less  fascinated  with 
classical-mythological  conceptions  :  is  distinguished  for 
his  atteutiou  to  details  and  for  delicacy,  particularly  In 
the  drawing  of  flowers. 

Boucnlnvllle(brio-0An-riv/O,  Louis  Antoinette.  1729- 
1811.  A  French  navigator;  born  in  Paris:  voyaged 
around  the  world,  which  occupied  him  two  years  and  a 
half :  his  •Travels"  as  described  by  him  in"  I'n  Voyage 
autour  du  Monde."  hail  a  remarkably  stimnlatin?  effect 
on  the  Imagination  of  the  "  phllosophes." 

liougiierenu  Kboog-ro')  Adolphe.  1825-1906.  A  dis- 
tinguished French  painter:  bom  at  Kochelle :  his  sub- 
jects, both  classical  and  religious,  as  well  as  portraits. 

Boulaneer  (boo-lan-jav'l,  George  Krnest  Jean 
>lnrle,  1M7  1891.  A  French  soldier;  born  in  Rennes 
After  a  successful  career  in  Algeria  and  in  the  East  he 
l>ccamo  Minister  of  War  In  the  ministerial  crisis  of  1887 
he  lost  his  portfolio,  and  w  as  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  13th  Army  Corps,  but  was  retired  March  28.  1888. 
In  .lanuary.  1889.  he  was  elected  Deputy  to  the  National 
Assembly  by  81.000  majority.  A  coup  d'etat  was  ex- 
pected, but  In  August.  1889.  he  was  charged  with  embezzle- 
ment, treason,  and  conspiracy,  and  found  guilty  by  the 
Senate :  the  elections  in  the  twelve  cantons  were  an- 
nulled, and  he  was  sentenced  to  deportation.  He  died 
In  Brussels. 

Bnurdnloue  (boor-da- loo')  Louis.  1632-1704.  A  Jesuit 
and  one  of  the  greatest  preachers  France  ever  produced. 
The  extreme  popularity  of  his  sermons  induced  his  su- 
periors to  call  him  to  Paris,  aud  he  became  the  favorite 
preacher  of  Louis  XIV. 

Bourne,  Hugh.  1772-1852.  Founder  of  the  sect  of  Primi- 
tive Methodists;  bom  In  Staffordshire,  England.  In  the 
course  of  his  life  he  visited  Scotland.  Ireland.  Canada, 
and  the  United  States,  where  his  ministrations  were  at- 
tended with  great  success. 

Bow-ditch.  Nathaniel,  1773  1838.  American  mathema- 
tician; born  at  Salem.  Massachusetts;  a  practical  scien- 
tist: published  "  Practical  Navigator,"  translated  the 
"  Mecanique  Celeste  "  of  Laplace,  accompanied  with  an 
elaborate  commentary. 

Boyle,  The  Hon.  Kohert.  1(527-1691.  A  distinguished 
natural  philosopher:  devoted  his  life  and  contributed 
greatly  to  science,  especially  chemistry,  as  well  as  pneu- 
matics; was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  "  Royal  Soci- 
ety ":  refused  the  presidentship  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  declined  a  peerage. 

Bozzn'ris  (hot'tnh  r.*V  Maim.,  1790-1R23.  Patriotic 
leader  In  Greek  w  ar  for  independence. 

Brnddock.  Edward.  H.95M755.  A  British  soldier: 
born  in  Perthshire.  Scotland ;  waa  appointed  major- 
general  In  1754.  Nine  mouths  later  he  sailed  as  com- 
mander against  the  French  In  America ;  leaving  the 
baggage  behind,  he  pushed  forward  with  a  chosen  force 
to  invest  Fort  Duouesue.on  the  present  site  of  Pittsburg. 
Pa  ;  was  attacked  by  a  party  of  about  W0  French  and 
Indians.  No  less  than  63  out  of  86  officers,  and  914  out 
of  1.373  men  engaged,  were  either  killed  or  wounded. 
The  French  loss  was  trifling.  Rraddock  waa  carried 
from  the  field,  and  died  at  Great  Meadows. 

Bradford,  William,  1588-1657.  An  American  colonial 
governor  and  author:  bom  In  Auslerflcld.  Yorkshire. 
England.  He  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  celebrated 
compact  on  the  Mayflower  :  and.  in  1(521.  on  the  death  of 
the  first  governor.  John  Carver,  waa  elected  to  the  tame 
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office,  which  he  continued  to  fill  (with  the  exception  of 
Ave  years  when  be  declined  re-election)  until  his  death. 
His  administration  was  remarkably  efficient  and  success- 
ful.  especially  in  dealing  with  the  Indluns.  He  died  in 
Plymouth.  Mat*. 

Bran,  Braxton.  1817-1876.  An  American  military 
officer  ;  born  in  Warren  Co.,  N.  C. :  served  with  distinc- 
tion under  General  Taylor  in  the  Mexican  War  :  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  he  became  a  Brigadier-*  ien- 
eral  in  the  Confederate  army.  On  Johnston  s  death  he 
was  appointed  to  (us  command,  with  the  full  rank  of 
General,  and  succeeded  General  Beauregard  as  com- 
mander of  the  Department,  in  June  of  the  same  year. 
Of  this  last  command  he  wan  relieved  in  December,  lw&l. 
After  the  war  he  was  chief  engineer  of  the  {State  of 
Alabama,  and  superintended  the  improvements  in  Mobile 
Bay.    He  died  in  Galveston.  Texas. 

Brah«  (brah).  Tycho,  1546-1601.  A  Danish  astrono- 
mer, of  noble  birth ;  spent  his  life  In  the  study  of  the 
stars;  discovered  a  new  star  In  Cassiopeia. 

Brahms,  Johannes.  1833-1897.  A  distinguished  com- 
poser ;  born  at  Hamburg ;  settled  in  Vienna :  the  appear- 
ance of  compositions  of  his  were  an  event  in  the 
musical  world ;  approaches  Beethoven  as  no  other  docs. 

Breckinridge.  John  Cabell.  1821-1875.  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States:  born  near  iA-xiriKton.  Ky. 
He  satin  Congress  in  w.;  is--,  and  in  1856  was  elected 
Vice-President  with  James  Buchanan  as  President.  Hi 
I860  he  was  the  pro-slavery  candidate  for  the  presidency, 
but  was  defeated  by  Abraham  Lincoln.  United  States 
Senator  from  March  to  I>ecember.  1861. 

Brewer,  I>avld  Joslnti,  1XJ7-  ,  .  An  American 
Jurist ;  born  in  Smyrna.  Asia  Minor;  graduated  at  Yale 
College  :  he  studied  law  in  the  office  of  his  uncle.  David 
Dudley  Field,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  New  York 
city  in  1858.  Removing  to  Kansas,  he  became  prominent 
in  his  profession.  He  was  Judge  of  the  .Supreme  Court  of 
Kansas.  1870-1884.  and  was  appointed  United  Slates  Judge 
for  the  eighth  circuit  in  18*4.  He  rendered  a  mem- 
orable decision  on  the  Kansas  Prohibition  Law,  affirm- 
ing the  right  of  liquor  manufacturers  to  compensation, 
for  which  he  was  severely  criticised  by  the  Prohibition- 
ists. President  Harrison  elevated  him  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  1*89.  He  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Venezuelan  Commission  by  President 
Cleveland  In  1h96,  and  was  chosen  its  chairman. 

Brewster.  Sir  David.  1781-1SW.  An  eminent  Scottish 
natural  philosopher;  born  at  Jedburgh:  specially  dis- 
tinguished for  his  discoveries  in  li  if  lit.  his  studies  in  optics, 
and  for  his  optical  inventions,  such  as  the  kaleidoscope 
and  the  stereoscope;  wrote  a  Life  of  Newton,  as  well 
as  Lives  of  Euler.  Kepler,  and  others  of  the  class  ;  Prin- 
cipal of  the  United  Colleges  of  St.  Andrew,  and  after- 
wards Vice-Chancellor  of  Edinburgh. 

Brian  (surnamed  Boroimhe),  928-1014.  King  of  Ire- 
land ;  continued  for  many  years  to  rule  his  dominioiiH 
with  vigor  and  prosperity.  Having,  however,  disputed 
with  Maelmora.  the  King  of  Leinster.  Maelmora  revolted, 
and,  inviting  Danes  to  his  assistance,  brought  on  the 
battle  of  Clontarf.in  which  King  Brian  fell,  after  gaining 
a  glorious  victory  over  the  united  forces  of  the  invaders 
and  revoltlug  natives. 

Bridget,  Saint,  4.13-528-  An  Irish  saint :  bom  at 
Dundalk  :  takes  rank  in  Ireland  with  St.  Patrick  and  St. 
Columba.  Also  the  name  of  a  Swedish  saint  In  the  four- 
teenth century :  founded  a  new  order  and  seventy-two 
monasteries  of  the  order. 

Bridcman,  Laura.  1820-1889.  An  Amerlcau  blind 
mute;  born  in  Hanover.  N.  H.  At  two  years  of  age 
both  sight  and  hearing  were  entirely  destroyed  by  fever. 
In  1839  Dr.  Howe,  of  Boston,  undertook  her  care  and 
education  at  the  deaf  and  dumb  school.  The  first  at- 
tempt was  to  give  her  a  know -ledge  of  arbitrary  signs,  by 
which  she  could  Interchange  thoughts  with  others.  Then 
she  learned  to  read  embossed  letters  by  touch  ;  next, 
embossed  words  were  attached  to  different  articles,  and 
she  learned  to  associate  each  word  with  it*  correspond- 
ing object.  Her  touch  grew  in  accuracy  as  its  power 
Increased  ;  she  learned  to  know  people  almost  instantly 
by  the  touch  alone.  In  a  year  ortwo  more  she  was  able 
to  receive  lessons  in  geography,  algebra,  and  history. 
She  learned  to  write  a  fair,  legible,  square  hand,  and  to 
read  with  great  dexterity,  and  at  lust  even  to  think 
deeply,  and  to  reason  with  good  sense  and  discrimination. 

Bright,  John.  1811-1889.  An  Knglish  statesman  ;  born 
In  Lancashire.  When  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  wns 
formed  in  1839  he  was  one  of  its  leading  members,  and. 
with  Mr.  Cobden.  engaged  in  an  extensive  free  trade 
agitation  throughout  the  klnedom.  He  is  credited  with 
1  a  greater  influence  upon  the  conduct  of 


public  affairs  In  England  and  abroad  than  perhaps  any 
other  man.  He  was  the  greatest  English  orator  of  mod- 
ern times. 

Brockhnus,  Frledrlch  Arnold.  1772-1823.  A  German 
publisher ;  boru  at  Dortmund ;  a  man  of  scholarly  parts  ; 
began  business  In  Amsterdam,  but  settled  In  Leipslc ; 
publisher  of  the  famous  "Conversations  Lexikon,"  and 
a  great  many  other  important  works. 

Brooks.  Phillips.  1835-1893.  An  American  clergyman 
and  bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church :  born  in  Boston.  He 
w  as  an  impressive  pulpit  orator,  had  great  spiritual  force, 
and  published  many  volumes  of  sermons  and  lectures. 
He  died  in  Boston. 

Brougham  {broo-am).  Henry  Peter.  Lord  Brough- 
am and  Vnux.  1778-1868.  A  British  statesman,  ora- 
tor, and  author:  born  in  Edinburgh.  In  1*02  he  helped 
to  found  the  Edinburoh  Jtrrinc.  The  article  on  By- 
ron's *'  Hours  of  Idleness."  provoked  the  poet  to  write 
his  "  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers."  In  1810 
Brougham  entered  Parliament,  where  his  remarkable 
eloquence  gave  him  at  once  a  commanding  place.  He 
was  counsel  for  Queen  Caroline  in  George  IV. 's  suit 
against  her.  winning  a  decisive  victory,  which  raised 
him  to  the  height  of  fnmc  and  popularity.  He  became 
Lord  Chancellor  In  1X50.  and  was  at  the  same  time 
created  a  baron.    He  died  In  Cannes.  France. 

Brown.  John.  1800  |s.'i9.  An  American  opponent  of 
slavery:  born  in  Torrington.  Conn.  He  early  conceived 
a  hatred  for  slavery,  and.  having  removed  to  Osawato- 
mie.  Kan.,  in  1855,  he  took  an  active  part  against  the 
pro-slavery  party.  In  the  summer  of  1V>9  he  rented  a 
farmhouse  about  six  miles  from  Harper's  Kerry,  and  or- 
ganised a  plot  to  liberate  the  slaves  of  Virginia.  On 
October  16.  he,  with  the  aid  of  about  twenty  friends,  sur- 
prised and  captured  the  arsenal  at  Harper's  Ferry,  but 
was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  regular  troops 
next  day.  and  was  tried  and  executed  at  Charlestown. 

Ill-own.  Itobert.  1773-1S58.  A  Scotch  botanist:  bom 
In  Montrose.  In  1801  he  was  appointed  naturalist  to 
Flinders'  surveyingexpedltinn  to  Australia.  He  returned 
with  nearly  four  thousand  species  of  plants.  He  died  in 
London. 

Itrow  n-Sequnrd,  Kilouarri,  1818-1894.  A  Francn- 
Ameiiean  physiologist  ami  physician  ;  was  born  In  Mauri- 
tius, bis  father  being  a  sea  cuptain  from  Philadelphia, 
who  married  on  the  island  a  lady  named  Sequard.  The 
son  studied  in  Paris,  and  grnduatcd  M.D.  In  1*40.  He 
devoted  himself  mainly  to  physiological  research,  and 
received  numerous  prizes,  French  and  British,  for  the 
results  of  valuable  cxiierimcnts  on  blood,  muscular  irri- 
tability, animal  heat,  and  the  spinal  cord. 

Bruce.  Kobert.  127 1-1329.  The  heroic  king  of  Scot- 
land, who  totally  defeated  the  English  under  Edward  II. 
at  Bnnnockburn. 

Ilminnii'l',  George  Itrynn.  1778-1840.  The  some- 
time famous  Beau  Brummel :  born  in  London.  On  his 
father's  death,  inheriting  a  fortune  of  about  $150,000.  he 
begun  his  career  as  a  man  of  fashion,  and  became  the 
intimate  associate  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  (afterwatd 
Oeorge  IV,).  He  it  was  who  inaugurated  the  reign  of 
dandyism,  and  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  exercised 
almost  despotic  sway  over  English  society  In  the  matter 
of  dress.  His  fortune  being  soon  swallowed  up,  he  main- 
tained his  position  In  society  by  his  success  at  play,  and 
the  indescribable  charm  of  his  manner  and  conversation. 
After  a  rupture  with  the  prince,  his  influence  gradually 
declined  :  and  oppressed  by  debt,  and  the  falling  off  of 
former  friends,  he  retired  to  Calais,  and  afterward  to 
Caen,  where  he  was  appointed  British  consul,  and  where 
he  died. 

Bruno.  Saint.  1030-1101.  Born  at  Cologne  ;  retired  to 
a  lonely  spot  near  Grenoble  with  fourteen  others,  where 
they  lived  lu  cells  apart,  anil  met  only  on  Sundays ; 
founder  of  the  Carthusian  Ordernf  Monks,  the  first  house 
of  which  was  established  in  the  solitude  of  Chartreuse. 

Brutus.  Lucius  Junius.  Flourished  500  B.C. ;  Roman 
patriot. 

Brutus.  Marcus  Junius.  85-12  B.C. :  one  of  Crcsar's 

assassins. 

Itrynn.  William  Jennings,  184)0-  .  .  An  Amer- 
ican political  leader  :  born  in  Salem,  III.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Illinois  College  in  1SS1,  preparing  subsequently 
for  the  bar  at  Union  College,  Chicago.  In  1*87  be  re- 
moved to  Lincoln.  Neb.,  and  was  elected  to  Congress  in 
1x90.  and  again  lu  1892.  Four  years  later  he  was  noml 
Haled  for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States  by  the 
iK'moeratic  National  Convention  at  Chicago.  He  ad- 
vocated the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  by  the 
United  States  at  a  ratio  of  16  to  1,  regardless  of  the 
uetioii  of  the  other  nations.  The  presidential  i 
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resulted  In  hi*  defeat.  Purine  the  war  with  Spain,  he 
became  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  volunteers,  stationed  In 
Florida.  In  1900.  he  attain  appeared  as  Democratic  can- 
didate for  the  presidency  upon  a  platform  of  free  silver, 
opposition  to  trusts,  and  anti-imperialism,  and  wax  again 
defeated  by  William  McKinley.  Colonel  Hryan  contin- 
ues to  retain  large  influence  in  hia  party. 

Buchanan.  Jnmm,  17i»l-l>»68.  Fifteenth  president  of 
the  I'nited  States:  born  tn  Pennsylvania  :  admitted  to 
the  bar.  1812:  member  of  Congress.  1821  31 :  minister  to 
Russia.  1832-4:  United  States  Senator.  1*14-45;  secretary 
of  State,  1845-9  ;  minister  to  England.  1853-6;  signed  Os- 
tend  Manifesto,  1854  ;  president  1857-61 ;  in  bis  last  mes- 
sage, President  Buchanan  censured  the  Northern  people 
for  the  imminent  disruption  of  the  Union,  holding  that 
neither  the  executive  nor  Congress  bad  power  to  coerce 


Buckland.  Francis  Trevelynn.  1826-1880.  An  Eng- 
lish naturalist ;  born  in  Oxford  :  he  founded  the  Journal. 
Land  and  Walrr,  of  whirl)  he  was  editor.  lie  was  an 
authority  on  fish  culture,  and  as  such  was  consulted  by 
foreign  governments.  He  was  a  resolute  opponent  of 
Darwinism. 

Buckle,  Henry  Thomas.  1821-1862.  An  English  his- 
torian; born  in  Kent.  Ills  c  hief  work,  a  philosophic 
"History  of  Civilization,"  of  which  only  two  volumes 
were  completed.    He  died,  while  traveling,  at  Damascus. 

Bmldha  (or  BoodhiC  Cinulania.  621-521  B.  C.  Hin- 
doo reformer;  founder  of  Buddhism. 

Bucll.  Don  Carton,  1818- 189*.  An  American  military 
officer :  born  near  Lowell.  <>.  He  was  graduated  at  West 
Point,  and  served  in  the  Mexican  War.  Until  the  Civil 
War  broke  out  he  was  assistant  adjutant-general  of 
various  departments,  when  he  w  as  made  a  Brigadier- 
General  of  Volunteers  and  nttaehed  to  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  In  November.  1861,  he  succeeded  General  W. 
T.  Sherman  in  command  of  the  iHpartmcnt  of  the  Ohio. 
He  died  near  Hock  port.  Ky. 

BufTon,  Georcc  I  nuts  I.eclcre. Count  de,  1707-1788. 
One  of  the  most  celebrated  naturalists ;  born  in  Mont- 
hard,  Burgundy:  his  appointment,  as  superintendent  of 
the  Royal  Garden  (now  the  Jardin  des  Plantes),  in  1739. 
gave  his  mind  a  decided  turn  toward  that  science  in 
which  he  immortalized  himself.  The  most  perfect  part 
of  his  work  Is  the  "  History  of  Quadrupeds  "  ;  the  weak- 
est, the  "History  of  Minerals,"  In  which  bis  Imperfect 
acquaintance  with  chemistry  and  his  inclination  to  hy- 
pothesis led  him  into  many  errors.  His  Inst  days  were 
disturbed  hy  a  painful  disease,  which  did  not.  however, 
prevent  the  prosecution  of  ids  great  plan.  He  died  in 
Paris. 

Bull.  Olc  Bornemnnn.  1810  1880.  A  Norwegian 
violinist :  bom  in  Bergen.  He  secured  great  triumphs 
both  throughout  Europe  and  in  the  United  States  by  bis 
wonderful  playing.  He  lost  all  his  money  in  a  scheme 
to  found  a  colony  of  his  countrymen  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
had  to  take  again  to  his  violin  to  repair  his  broken 
fortunes.  He  afterward  settled  in  Cambridge  Mass., 
and  had  also  a  summer  residence  lu  his  native  city, 
where  he  died. 

Buelowr.  Fried  rich  Wllhclm.  Baron  von,  1755-1818 
A  Prussian  general ;  served  his  country  in  the  war  with 
revolutionary  France ;  defeated  the  French  under  the 
Empire  in  several  engagements,  and  contributed  to  the 
victory  at  Waterloo. 

Bunsen.  Christian  Karl  Joslas.  Chevalier.  1791 
I860.   A  distinguished  Herman  statesm  in  and  diplomat ; 
born  in  Korbach  ;  died  in  Bonn. 

Bunsen,  Robert  Wllhclm.  Kberhrird,  1811  1*90 
A  (ierman  chemist:  born  in  <  n.tlngen  :  among  hismauy 
discoveries  anil  inventions  are  the  production  of  mag- 
nesium In  quantities,  magnesium  light,  spectrum  analysis, 
and  the  eleciric  pile  and  the  burner  which  bears  his  name. 
He  died  in  Heidelberg. 

Burke,  Kdmund.  1729-1797.  Irish  orator,  statesman, 
and  writer;  prominent  as  the  ablet  member  of  the  Com- 
mons to  oppose  the  ministry's  American  policy  ;  im- 
peached Warren  Hastings  in  1788. 

Burgoyne.  John.  1722- 1792.  English  general,  distin- 
guished as  sent  especially  to  subdue  the  revolt  in  the 
American  colonies,  and  after  a  victory  or  two,  being 
obliged  to  capitulate  to  Oeneral  Gates  at  Saratoga,  fell 
Into  disfavor;  devoted  his  leisure  to  poetry  and  the  drama. 

Burnc-Joncs.KIr  Kriwnrd,  |s.tny-s  Artist ,  bom  at 
Birmingham,  of  Welsh  descent :  he  w  hs  one  of  the  fore- 
most, if  not  the  foremost,  of  the  artists  of  his  day: 
Imbued  with  ideas  that  were  specially  capable  of  art- 
treatment. 

Burnnlde.  Ambrose  F.vcrctt,  1824  1881.  American 


Burr,  Aaron,  1756-1836.    American  statesman  and 

lawyer.  In  isce  Burr  and  Jefferson  were  the  Democratic 
candidates  for  president  and  vice-president;  receiving 
the  same  number  of  votes,  the  House  save  the  higher 
office  to  Jefferson.  Burr's  course  In  endeavoring  to 
supplant  Jefferson  cost  him  the  regard  of  hia  party. 
Uusueeessful  as  candidate  for  governor  of  New  York  in 
1804.  Burr  attributed  his  defeat  to  Alexander  Hamilton, 
w  hom  he  killed  In  a  duel.  After  the  expiration  of  hia 
term  as  vice-president.  Burr  waa  tried  for  treason, 
charged  with  the  subversion  of  federal  authority,  and 
with  raising  an  expedition  for  the  conquest  of  Mexico, 
but  acquitted. 

Bunhnell.  Horace,  1802-1876.  An  American  clergy- 
man and  noted  writer  on  religion,  morality,  and  other 
toiilcs  :  born  near  Litchfield.  Conn. ;  died  In  Hartford. 

Butler.  Benjamin  Franklin.  lHls-1893-  American 
politician,  lawyer,  and  general;  born  in  New  Hampshire; 
military  governor  of  New  Orleans  in  1862,  ruling  with 
vigor  and  efficiency  and  preserving  the  city  from  the 
I  yellow  fever  :  went  to  Congress  as  a  Republican  in  1866, 
and  was  re-elected  for  several  terms  ;  elected  governor 
of  Massachusetts  in  1882  by  the  Democrats,  but  defeated 
for  the  same  office  a  year  later. 

Butler,  Joseph.  1692  1752.  An  eminent  English  divine .- 
born  at  Wantage ;  became  preacher  at  the  Rolls,  where 
he  delivered  his  celebrated  "  Sermons"  ;  made  dean  of 
St.  Paul's  and  Anally  bishop  of  Durham ;  his  great  work, 
"The  Analogy  of  Religion.  Natural  and  Revealed,  to 
the  Constitution  and  Course  of  Nature." 

Cnbet  (Cabot/).  Ktienne.  1788-1856.  A  French  com- 
munist ;  bora  in  Dijon,  and  educated  for  the  bar,  but 
turued  his  attention  to  literature  and  politics.  Cabet 
sent  a  French  colony  to  the  Red  river  in  Texaa,  but  the 
colonists  who  went  out  in  1848  found  Texaa  anything 
but  a  Utopia.  Their  ill  fortune  did  not  deter  Cabet 
from  embarking  at  the  head  of  a  aecond  band  of  colo- 
nists. On  his  arrival  he  learned  that  the  Mormons  had 
just  been  expelled  from  Nauvoo.  III.,  and  that  their 
city  was  left  deserted.  The  Ieariana  established  them- 
selves there  In  1K50.  Cadet's  efforta.  however,  were  not 
successful.  He  waa  finally  obliged  to  leave  Nauvoo 
and  retire  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  died. 

Cabot,  .lohn.  .  .  -1198?  A  Venetian  pilot :  born  at 
Genoa  :  settled  in  Bristol ;  entered  the  service  of  Henry 
VII..  and  discovered  part  of  the  mainland  of  North 
America,  at  Labrador,  about  1497. 

Cahot.  Sebastian.  1475-1557.  Son  of  the  preceding: 
born  In  Venice  :  he  is  thought  to  have  led  an  English 
expedition  in  search  of  the  northwest  passage  In  1517: 
led  an  expedition  to  America,  1526;  did  much  to  open 
up  to  England  trade  with  Asia. 

Cabrera,  1810-1877.  A  Spanish  general  ;  born  at 
Tortosa.  Catalonia:  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  claims 
of  Don  Carlos  :  died  lu  England  ;  be  was  an  unacrupu- 
lous  ndversary. 

Cade,  .lack.  .  .  -1450.  The  leader  of  a  popular 
Insurrection  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  of  England.  He 
eolleeted  20.000  followers,  chiefly  Kentish  men.  who  in 
June.  1 1  io,  tlnckcd  tn  his  standard,  that  they  might  claim 
redress  for  the  grievances  so  widely  felt.  Cade  defeated 
a  detachment  of  the  royal  forces  at  Seven  Oaks,  and 
obtained  possession  of  London,  the  king  having  retired 
to  Kenitworth;  but.  Cade  having  put  Lord  Say  to  death, 
and  laid  aside  the  appearance  of  moderation  which  he 
bad  at  tlrst  assumed,  the  citizens  rose,  gave  hia  followers 
battle,  dispersed  them,  and  put  Cade  to  death. 

Ciesar.  Caius  Julius,  100-44  B.C.  The  greatest  of 
Roman  generals.  Fleeted  consul  60  B-  C. :  formed  a 
secret  alliance  with  Pompey  and  Crassus  known  as  the 
first  triumvirate.  Beginning  the  Gallic  War  in  58  B.C.. 
he  subdued  In  the  course  of  one  campaign  both  the  Hel- 
vetii  and  the  Germans  under  Ariovistua.  Pompey  hav- 
ing become  his  enemy  through  jealousy,  Ciesar  crossed 
the  Rubicon  19  B.  C  .  and  in  a  short  time  became  master 
of  Italy  :  having  conquered  all  bis  enemies,  and  subdued 
Spain  and  Africa,  he  was  made  dictator  for  life,  and  re- 
ceived from  the  senate  the  title  of  Imperator.  Although 
beloved  by  the  masses,  the  patrieiana 
him,  and  the  result  of  a  conspiracy  of  < 
and  others  was  his  assassination. 

Cagllnri  (InV  i#i-rrt\ ,  Tnul.  15i8-1588.  Also  known 
under  the  name  of  Paul  Veronese,  a  painter  of  Verona: 
his  portraits  arc  spirited  and  noble,  and  hia  coloring 
splendid     He  died  in  Venice. 

Cngllostro    (tal-fflrfrv}.    Alessnndro,  Count  of. 
(real  name  Giuseppe  Balsamo).  1743-1796.  A  celebrated 
charlatan  ;  born  In  Palermo.  Italy.  The  discovery  of  the 
I  philosopher's  stone,  the  preparation  of  a  i 
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vine,  etc..  were  tho  pretenses  l>y  means  of  which  ho 
extracted  considerable  sums  from  credulous  people. 
He  died  in  the  summer  of  I7'J5  in  the  Castle  of  St.  I.eo.  in 
the  States  of  the  Church. 

Calhoun.  John  C'ulilwell.  17*2-1*50.  Am.  statesman  : 
bom  in  South  Carolina:  elected  to  Congress.  1  •*  1 1  ; 
Secretary  Of  War.  1*17:  Vice-President,  Isivrtj.  resign- 
ing to  enter  the  Senate;  Secretary  of  State,  1*I4»:  re- 
turned to  the  Senate.  IMS:  Calhoun  was  an  avowed 
champion  of  slavery  and  states'  rights. 

Caligula.  Cuius  Citmir.  12-11.  Kmpernr  of  Home: 
cruel  and  sensual  :  built  a  temple  to  himself :  assassinated. 

Callxtus,  George.  I.shm&vs.  A  Lutheran  theologian 
of  an  eminently  tolerant  type:  born  at  Schleswig; 
accused  of  heresy,  or  rather  apostasy,  for  the  liberal 
spirit  in  which  he  had  learned  to  treat  both  Catholics  and 
Calvlnists.  ami  for  considering  the  Apostles'  Creed  a 
broad  enough  basis  for  Christian  union  and  communion. 

Calllin'nchus.  fl.  too  B.C.  tireek  architect,  inventor 
of  the  Corinthian  order. 

Calvert,  George,  Lord  Baltimore,  15*0Mfi32.  An 
English  colonist,  born  In  Yorkshire:  was  fur  some  time 
Secretary  of  State  to  James  I  :  raised  to  the  Irish 
peerage,  his  title  being  from  Baltimore,  a  fishing  village 
of  Cork.  He  had  previously  obtained  a  grant  of  land  In 
Newfoundland,  but,  as  this  colony  was  much  exposed  to 
the  attacks  of  the  French,  he  left  it.  and  obtained  another 
patent  for  Maryland.  He  died  before  the  charter  was 
completed. 

Calvin.  John.  1500-l.Vd.  Fr.  theologian:  established 
Presbyterian  form  of  church  govern.nent :  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  his  theology  is  thac  of  predestination 
to  eternal  happiness  or  misery  by  the  absolute  decree  of 
God. 

Canibncerc*  i  konbah-May-ret'),  Jean   Jnrqiios  do. 

1753  1*24.  A  French  peer:  born  in  Montpellier;  drew 
up  a  "  Plan  of  a  Civil  Code."  w  hich  became  the  basis  of 
the  "Napoleonic  Code."  On  the  abdication  of  Napo- 
leon. In  MA.  Cambaceres  withdrew  into  private  life.  but. 
on  the  return  of  the  emperor  from  Elba,  he  was  promoted 
to  the  office  of  Minister  of  .Justice.    He  died  in  Paris. 

CambronneU-nn-bron').  Pierre  Jacques  Ktiennede. 
1770- 1*42.  French  general:  born  near  Nantes:  served 
under  the  Republic  and  the  Empire  :  accompanied  Napo- 
leon to  Elba  in  1811:  commanded  a  division  of  the  Old 
(iuard  at  Waterloo:  fought  to  the  last:  though  sur- 
rounded by  the  enemy  and  summoned  to  surrender, 
refuacd.  and  was  taken  prisoner:  is  credited  with  the 
saying.  La  garde  mrurt,  et  ne  »t  rend  pat.  "The  (iuard 
dies,  but  does  not  surrender  " 

Cameron.  James  Donald.  1KB-  .  .  An  American 
capitalist  and  politician:  born  In  Harrisburg,  Pa  was 
graduated  at  Princeton  College  in  1*52.  In  l*7t;  Prcsi 
dent  (irant  appointed  him  Secretary  of  War.  and  in 
1877  he  succeeded  his  father  as  United  States  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  retiring  from  the  Senate  in  WW. 

Cameron.  Simon.  17mH**'J.  An  American  statesman: 
born  in  Donegal.  Pa.  From  1*15  to  lM'J  he  was  Cnited 
States  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  and  in  MM  was 
again  elected  United  States  Senator.  In  l*fd  be  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  War  by  President  Lincoln.  In 
January.  1*62.  he  resigned  from  the  cabinet,  and  was  ap- 
pointed minister  to  Kus.sia.  In  November  of  the  same 
year  he  resigned,  and  lived  In  retirement  till  l*vr>.  when 
he  was  again  elected  to  the  United  Slates  Senate.  In 
1*77  he  retired  from  the  Senate  in  favor  of  his  son,  James 
Donald  Cameron.   Ue  died  in  Maytown,  Pa. 

Cnmpbell.  Alexander.  178*- 1*66.  Irish  founder  of  the 
denomination  of  "  Christians."  or  "  Disciples  of  Christ." 

Camphnuaen,  Wilbelm.  lsiMlsAY  A  Herman  painter: 
born  in  Duaseldorf.  He  was  specially  famous  for  battle 
pieces. 

Canby.  Kdwnrri  Kichnrd  Sprigg.  1819-1*73.  Ameri- 
can army  officer;  born  In  Kentucky:  served  in  the 
Mexican  War:  commanded  the  United  States  troops  in 
New  York  city  during  the  draft  riots  of  l»3  :  succeeded 
Oencral  Banks  in  the  command  of  the  army  in  Louisiana. 
ISM  :  became  Brigadier-General.  lfctifi.  He  w  istreacher 
ously  shot  by  an  Indian  while  negotiating  for  the  removal 
of  the  Modoes  from  Northern  California. 

Caadolle  iktmil»ll').  AuKUstin  Pymme  de.  177S- 
IIU,  An  eminent  botanist:  born  at  Geneva,  of  Hugue- 
not descent;  studied  In  Paris;  attracted  the  attention 
of  Cuvier  and  Lamarck,  whom  he  assisted  in  their  re 
searches;  his  great  contribution  to  botanical  science  Is 
Connected  with  the  classification  of  plants. 

Cunning.  George,  1770-1*27.  A  distinguished  British 
statesman  and  orator ;  born  In  London:  studied  fur  the 
bar  :  entered  Parliament  as  a  protege  of  Pitt,  whom  he 
supported-  after  the  death  of  Pin  became 


Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs:  tinder  Portland  distinguished 
himself  by  defeuting  the  schemes  of  Napoleon;  on  the 
death  of  Liverpool  was  made  Prime  Minister;  after  a 
period  of  unpopularity  became  popular  by  adopting,  to 
the  dUgust  of  his  old  colleagues,  a  liberal  policy. 

Cannva.  Antonio.  1757  1*22.  A  great  Italian  sculptor; 
born  in  Trevis.i:  hi*  Or*:  great  work,  which  established 
his  fame,  was  the  group  of  "Theseus  and  the  Mino- 
taur." which  was  by  and  by  succeeded  by  his  "Cupid 
and  Psyche."  distinguished  by  a  tenderness  and  grace 
nuitc  pcc.iliar  to  him.  and  erelong  by  "Perseus,  per- 
haps the  triumph  of  his  art:  bis  works  were  numerous, 
and  brought  him  u  large  fortune. 

Canute,  or  Cnut,  .  .  1035.  King  of  England  and 
Denmark ;  succeeded  his  father,  and  confirmed  the 
Danish  power  in  England  He  died  at  Shaftesbury,  leav- 
ing Norway  to  his  eldest  son.  Sweyu:  to  the  second. 
Harold.  England:  to  the  third.  Hurdlt-anutc.  Denmark. 

Capet  (bi-j«w').  Ungues.  92**  '.s.n'»?  Founder  of  theCa- 
petiau  (third)  dynasty  of  French  monarcbs.  He  was 
Count  of  Paris,  and  usuris-d  the  throne  on  the  death  of 
I/ouis  V  ,  the  In s. t  of  the  Carloviimian  line.  The  Capets 
are  said  to  have  given  one  hundred  and  eighteen  rulers 
to  Europe  fourteen  kings  to  France,  and  a  smaller 
number  to  Spain,  Portugal.  Naples  and  Sicily,  Hungary 
and  Navarre:  also  three  emperors  to  Constantinople, 
and  dukes  to  Brittany.  Burgundy.  Lorraine,  and  Parma. 

(  ii. l  .ii.  Jerome,  150l-157f>.  Italian  physician  and 
mathematician,  born  at  Pa  via  -  was  far-famed  as  a  phy 
sician:  studied  and  wrote  on  all  manner  of  known  sub- 
jects, made  discoveries  in  algebra,  believed  in  astrology, 
left  a  candid  account  of  himself  entitled  "  L»e  Vita  Pro- 
pria": was  the  author  of  "  Cardan's  Formula."  a  for- 
mula for  the  solution  of  cubic  equations;  he  is  said  to 
hare  starved  himself  to  death  so  as  to  fulfill  a  prophecy 
he  In.. I  made  as  to  the  term  of  his  life. 

Ctirey.  Henry  Charles.  1793  1*79.  An  American  econ- 
omist .  born  In  Philadelphia  :  trained  in  his  father's  pub- 
lishing house,  he  accumulated  a  competence  from  the 
business  and  retired  to  devote  himself  to  study.  The 
"  Essay  on  the  Bate  ot  Wages"  and  "The  Principles  of 
Political  Economy  "  won  him  an  authoritative  interna- 
tional position.    He  died  in  Philadelphia. 

Carnegie,  Andrew.  1*37-  .  .  Ironmaster  ;  born  in 
Dunfermline.  Scotland  ;  sou  of  a  weaver:  made  a  large 
fortune  by  bis  iron  and  steel  works  at  Pittsburg,  and 
has  liberally  endowed  institutions  and  libraries,  both 
in  America  and  bis  native  country.  Author  of  "Trium- 
phant Democracy."  "  The  Empire  of  Business."  etc. 

Carnot  l*«r-«./j.  Marie  Francois.  1*37-1*94.  French 
civil  engineer  and  Statesman  :  born  in  Limoges.  Finance 
Minister  in  LSHtJ  and  1**7  ;  became  President  in  18*7  ;  was 
assassinated  at  Lyons  by  an  anarchist  in  1*94. 

Carroll.  Charles,  1737-1*32.  The  last  surviving  signer 
of  the  Declaration  of  American  Independence:  bom  In 
Auuapolis,  Md.  He  studied  at  Paris,  became  a  member 
of  the  Inner  Temple  at  London;  returned  to  his  native 
country  in  I7HI :  w  as  elected  to  Congress  in  1775.  and, 
along  with  the  other  members,  signed  the  Declaration. 
In  MM,  he  withdrew  to  private  life  in  Carrolltou,  bis 
patrimonial  estate.    He  tiled  in  Baltimore. 

Carson.  Christopher,  1*09  isi.s.  Commonly  called 
Kit:  an  American  trapin  r  and  sctiut;  born  in  Kentucky. 
He  served  under  General  Fremont  In  his  Hocky  Mountain 
expeditions,  and  fought  in  the  Mexican  and  Civil  Wars, 
attaining  the  rank  of  brevet  brigadier-general.  Ho  died 
at  Fort  Lynn.  Col. 

Cnrtler  Uar-tr-ojA  Jacques,  1491-1557.  A  French 
navigator;  born  at  St  Malo  ;  made  three  voyages  to 
North  America  in  quest  of  a  northwest  passage,  at  the 
instance  of  Francis  L:  took  possession  of  Canada  In  the 
name  of  France,  by  planting  the  French  Hag  on  the  soil. 

tart wrigbt,  Kdmund.  1713-1*23.  An  English  in- 
ventor; born  in  Marnhum.  In  17*5  he  brought  his  in- 
vention, the  llrst  power  loom,  Into  action.  He  died  in 
Hastings. 

Curt  w  right.  Peter.  17S5-IS72.  An  American  clergy- 
man; born  in  Virginia.  In  1*24  removed  to  Illinois,  where 
he  labored  for  livarly  half  o  century.  He  also  sat  In 
the  State  legislature  there,  and  in  1*10  was  defeated  by 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  an  election  for  Congressman.  He 
died  near  Pleasant  Plains,  III. 

Carver.  John.  157,VMti21.  A  "  Pilgrim  Father,"  the 
first  g-iveruorof  th  »  Plymouth  colony  :  born  in  England. 
He  joined  the  Leyden  colony  of  English  exiles  about 
Bins,  and  assisted  in  securing  a  charter  from  the  Virginia 
Company  and  in  selecting  and  equipping  the  ilayflwrer. 
He  was 'elected  governor  after  the  Mayflower  reached 
Plymouth,  and  established  by  a  treaty  peuceful  rela- 
tions w  ith  the  Indians. 
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.  Isaac.  1559-1614.  An  eminent  classical 
scholar  and  commentator;  born  in  Geneva:  Professor 
of  (ireck  at  Geneva  and  Montpelller.  and  afterwards 
royal  librarian  at  Paris.  Invited  thither  by  Henry  IV.. 
who  pensioned  him. 

Caalutlr-Perier.  1847-  .  .  President  of  the  French 
Republic;  born  in  Paris;  a  man  of  moderate  view  a 
and  firm  character:  was  premier  in  1893;  succeeded 
Carnot  in  1894 :  resigned  1895.  because,  owing  to  mis- 
representation, the  office  had  become  irksome  to  him. 

Caatlereag-h,  Hubert  Stewart,  Viscount,  1769-1822. 
Second  marquis  of  Londonderry;  British  statesman: 
prominent  In  suppressing  the  Irish  rebellion  of  1798  ; 
committed  suicide. 

Joao  de.  1500-1548.   Portuguese  naval  com- 
'  and  navigator. 
Catherine,  Saint,  1347-1380.   Italian  nun  at  Siena  : 
mediator  between  the  rival  popes  in  the  great  schism. 

Catherine  I.,  1682-1727.  Empress  of  Russia  ;  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  her  husband.  Peter 
the  (ireat. 

Catherine  II.,  the  Great.  17291796.  Empress  of 
Russia  ;  born  at  Stettin ;  daughter  of  Prince  of  Anhalt- 
Zerbst;  "a  most  clever,  clear-eyed,  stout-hearted 
woman":  became  the  wife  of  Peter  III.,  a  scandalous 
mortal,  who  was  dethroned  and  then  murdered,  leaving 
her  empress :  ruled  well  forthe  country,  and,  though  her 
character  was  immoral  and  her  reign  despotic  and  often 
cruel,  herefforts  at  reform,  the  patronage  she  accorded  to 
literature,  science,  and  philosophy,  and  her  diplomatic 
successes,  entitle  her  to  a  hitch  rank  among  the  sovereigns 
of  Russia  :  she  reigned  from  1762  to  1796,  and  it  was  dur- 
ing the  course  of  her  reign,  and  under  the  sanction  of  it, 
that  Europe  witnessed  the  three  partitions  of  Poland. 

Catherine  of  Am  gun.  1485-1536.  Queen  of  Henry 
VIII.  of  England  :  divorced. 

Catherine  de  Medici.  1519-1589.  Queen  of  Henry  II. 
of  France  ;  opponent  of  the  Huguenots. 

Catiline,  Lucius  Serglus.  108?-62  B.C.  Roman  con- 
spirator. 

Cnto.  Marcus  Fortius  (the  Elder).  234-149  B.C. 
Roman  statesman  ami  author. 

«:ato.  Marcus  Fortius  (the  Younger).  95-46  B.C. 
Opponent  of  Cicsar;  famed  for  purity  and  nobility: 
committed  suicide. 

Cnvalgnac  (kah-van-vaf).  Louis  Eugene,  1802-1857. 
A  French  officer:  he  was  appointed  Governor-General  of 
Algeria  by  the  provisional  government  of  the  republic, 
lxix.  but  In  May  of  the  same  year  was  recalled  and  made 
minister  of  war:  in  the  following  I>ecember  was  munici- 
pal rival  of  Louis  Napoleon  forthe  presidency. 

Cnvaller  •*•<.'•  "ti-pnj/).  Jean.  1679-1740.  Leader  of  the 
Camlsards :  bom  at  Ribaute :  fought  for  reltgious  free- 
dom against  Louis  XiV. ;  passed  over  to  England: 
served  against  France,  and  was  governor  of  Jersey. 

CavendUh.  Henry.  1731-1*10.  Natural  philosopher 
and  chemist  born  at  Nice,  of  the  Devonshire  family ; 
the  first  to  analyze  the  air  of  the  atmosphere,  determine 
the  mean  density  of  the  earth,  discover  the  composition 
of  water,  and  ascertain  the  properties  of  hydrogen. 

Cnvoar  (kah  Cnnilllo.  Count  dl.  1810-1861.  A 

distinguished  Italian  statesman.  He  contributed  largely 
to  the  unification  of  Italy,  and.  as  Prime  Miulster  from 
1  to  his  death,  framed  and  had  adopted  laws  guaran- 
teeing liberty  of  the  press,  religious  toleration,  and  free 
commerce. 

Caxton.  William.  1422-1491.  An  English  printer  and 
scholar;  his  "Rccuyell  (collection)  of  the  Histories  of 
Troy,"  translated  by  him  from  the  French,  appears  to 
have  been  printed  In  1474.  most  probably  at  Bruges  in 
Belgium.  It  was  the  first  book  printed  in  the  English 
tongue.  He  set  up  a  printing  office  in  Westminster. 
1477:  and  on  November  18  of  that  year  Issued  "The 
I>i'-tes  and  Hayings  of  the  Philosophers."  folio,  a  work 
ever  memornble  as  the  first  book  printed  in  England. 

Cectlin.  Saint.  Fl.  second  century  ;  Roman  martyr  ; 
pa  rones*  of  music. 

Ccncl  lehen'chrt).  Hen  trice.  1576-1599.  "The  beauti- 
ful parricide"  :  daughter  of  Count  Francisco  Cenei.  a 
notorious  Italian  libertine.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
she  became  the  victim  of  her  father's  lust,  and  vainly 
imploring  the  protection  of  Pope  Clement  VIII..  she.  with 
other  members  of  the  family. 'was  charged  with  a  con- 
spiracy to  assassinate  her  father,  aid  despite  their 
protestations  of  innocence  all  were  executed.  A  portrait 
of  Beatrice  In  the  Barberini  Oaliery.  Rome,  is  familiar  to 
all  visitors. 

Cesno'la.  I.ulga  Palrua  di.  1832-  .  .  An  American 
archspologtst :  born  in  Piedmont.  Italy.  He  served  in 
the  ItaUan  War  with  Austria  and  came  to  the  United 


States  In  1860.  serving  In  the  Civil  War.  He  waa  United 
States  Consul  at  Cyprus,  where  he  made  extensive 
archaeological  discoveriea.  In  1878  he  became  a  trustee 
and  director  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  in  New 
York  city. 

Chaillu  (iha-vu).  Paul  B.  du,  1838-1903.  An  American 
of  French  descent,  celebrated  for  his  travels  In  Central 
Africa:  he  waa  the  first  to  positively  verify  the  existence 
of  the  gorilla. 

Chalmers, Thonuis.  1780-1847.  A  noted  Scotch  divine  : 
born  in  Fife,  In  17-so.  He  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  He  died  In  Morulng- 
slde. 

Chamberlain,  Joseph,  1836-  .  .  An  English  states- 
man :  born  in  London  :  was  mayor  of  Birmingham 
from  il873  to  1876,  and  chairman  of  tbe  Birmingham 
school  board  from  1874  to  1876.  After  unsuccessfully 
contesting  Sheffield  against  Mr.  Roebuck  in  1874.  he  was 
returned  for  Birmingham  without  opposition  in  June, 
1876.  He  soon  made  his  mark  in  Parliament ;  be  came 
to  be  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  extreme  Radical 
party  and  of  the  Liberal-Unionists  when  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  went  to  the  Upper  House.  Lord  Salisbury 
sent  him  to  Washington  aa  commissioner  on  the  Canadian 
fishery  dispute,  and  In  1895  he  was  made  Colonial  minister 
In  the  Unionist  Cabinet.  Aa  such  he  bad  to  face  the 
troubles  In  South  Africa,  and  to  cherish  closer  fellow- 
feeling  with  the  Colonies.  He  carried  the  Australian 
Federation  measure  In  Parliament,  and  later  had  to  face 
opposition  from  within  the  Liberal  party.  After  the 
Boer  War  he  visited  South  Africa  and  made  himself 
personally  acquainted  with  tbe  situation  there.  His 
recent  advocacy  of "  fair  trade."  or  a  modified  protective 
tariff,  caused  great  disturbance  in  the  ministry  and  Its 
supporters,  and  in  September.  1903.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
resigned  as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet. 

Champlnln,  Samuel  de,  1567  16S5.  A  French  navi- 
gator; born  at  Brouage,  lu  Saiutonge:  was  founder  of 
Quebec,  and  French  governor  of  Canada:  wrote  an 
account  of  bis  voyages. 

Champollion  (i Aon-pol-von'),  Jean  Francois,  1790- 
1«32.  A  celebrated  French  Egyptologist ;  early  gave 
himself  to  tbe  study  of  Coptic  and  Egyptian  antiquities : 
was  the  first  to  decipher  the  hieroglyphics  of  ancient 
Egypt,  a  great  discovery  ;  conducted  a  scientific  expe- 
dition to  Egyyt  in  1828,  and  returned  in  1830  with  tbe 
fruits  of  his  researches ;  a  chair  of  Egyptology  was  in 
cousequence  instituted  in  the  College  of  France,  and  he 
was  Installed  as  the  first  professor;  his  writings  on  the 
science,  of  which  he  laid  the  foundation,  are  numerous. 

Charlemagne  (ihnrl'mant).  742-804.  Son  and  suc- 
cessor to  Pepin  le  Bref.  and  grandson  of  Charles  Martel ; 
King  of  France.  He  conquered  a  large  part  of  Spain 
and  Italy,  and  all  of  Germany  to  the  Oder  river,  being 
crowned  Emperor  of  the  West  by  the  Pope  in  800.  He 
was  the  most  enlightened  as  well  aa  tbe  most  energetie 
European  sovereign  of  the  century. 

Charles.  The  name  of  numerous  European  emper- 
ors, kings,  and  lesser  potentates,  Germany  having  had 
seven  rulers  bearing  this  name:  8weden  fifteen  kings 
(the  last  Charles  acceding  lu  1859);  Spain  four.  Frame 
ten.  Naples  four,  Navarre  three.  England  two.  Sardinia 
four,  and  Hungary  two  kings.  The  name  was  also  borne 
by  Dukes  of  Baden.  Lorraine.  Savoy,  and  Burgundy. 

Charles  II.  (tbe  Bald— Charles  I.,  of  France),  823-877. 
Emperor  of  Germany  :  Incapable  ;  was  crowned  emperor 
by  the  Pope.  4'hnrle*  III.  (the  Fat).  839-888.  Charles  I  V„ 
1316-1878.  Emperor  of  Germany  and  King  of  Bohemia. 
Charles  V„  1500-1558.  Emperor  of  Germany ;  king  of 
Spain  as  Charles  I  :  in  1521,  summoned  tbe  Diet  of 
Worms  to  check  tbe  progress  of  Luther's  doctrines ;  In 
1527,  warring  with  Francis  I.  of  France  and  Pope 
Clement  VII..  Rome  was  sacked  and  the  Pope  made 
prisoner ;  convened  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  to  suppress 
the  Reformation,  but,  the  Protestants  having  united, 
liberal  tcrma  were  granted  them  ;  in  1535,  defeated  Hsr- 
barossa  and  captured  Tunis,  liberating  thousands  of 
Christian  slaves ;  defeated  in  1552  by  tbe  Protestant 
forces  under  Maurice  of  Saxony,  he  signed  tbe  treaty  of 
Passau.  establishing  the  Protestant  church  on  a  firm 
basis ;  three  years  later  he  retired  to  the  monastery  of 
St.  Yuste. 

Charles  I.  (Charles  Stuart).  1600-1649.  King  of  Eng- 
land ;  beheaded,  after  attempting  to  subdue  hia  rebel- 
lious subjects.  Charles  II..  1630-1685.  Witty,  but  careless 
and  voluptuous;  tbe  habeas  corpus  act  waa 
during  bis  reign. 

Chnr!es  XII..  16821718.   King  of  Sweden, 
the  throne  In  1097;  a  league  being  formed 
by  Russia.  Denmark,  and  Poland  soon  after,  I 
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Copenhagen,  forced  Denmark  to  make  peace,  and  beat 
the  Russians  ;  he  then  invaded  Poland.  compelling  KitiK 
Augustus  to  resign ;  invading  Russia,  he  was  badly  de- 
feated at  Pultowa  ;  he  fled  to  Turkey,  but  soon  returned : 
marching  into  Norway,  ho  was  killed  at  the  siege  of 
F.pderiekshald. 

Charles  Mnrtel,  i'.-'>  The  illegitimate  son  of  the 
Dune  of  Austrasia,  who  by  his  bravery  and  wisdom 
became  Duke  of  the  Franks.  His  son.  Pepin  le  Bref. 
was  made  King  of  Prauce.  and  was  the  founder  of  the 
illustrious  Carlovingian  line  of  kings,  the  name  being 
taken  from  Charles  Martel. 

Chn»e.8;ilmou  Portland.  lsos-1873.  American  states- 
man and  jurist. 

Chatham.  William  Pitt.  Earl  of  ("  the  Great  Com- 
m  iuer"l  .  1 70S  1778.  English  statesman  and  orator  :  op- 
posed taxation  of  American  colonics. 

Cherublnl.  Lulgi  Zenobio  Kalvntore.  170O-1X42. 
Director  In  the  French  Conservatory  and  instructor  of 
hundreds  of  eminent  musicians ;  born  in  Florence  :  In  the 
Interval  from  17H0  to  1788.  he  composed  eleven  Italian 
operas,  including  "Iphlgeula  In  Aullde."— the  most  suc- 
cessful of  the  series,   lie  died  In  Paris. 

Chevreul.  Michel  Eugene.  17.X6-1RS9.  A  French 
chemist,  lie  wrote  various  works  on  chemistry,  dyeing, 
etc. 

Chippendale.  Thomas.  Flourished  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. An  English  cabinetmaker :  little  is  known  of  his 
life.  The  style  of  furniture  named  from  him  was  less 
heavy  and  severe  than  that  of  his  successors,  and  was 
rather  elaborate,  delicate,  and  baroque,  with  classical 
tendencies. 

Chltty.  Joseph,  1776-1S43.  An  English  lawyer  and 
legal  writer.  He  achieved  eminence  as  a  barrister  In 
London,  but  his  celebrity  rest*  mainly  upon  his  legal 
works.   He  died  In  I,ondon. 

Choate,  Kufua,  1799-1S59.  A  distinguished  American 
lawyer  and  statesman.  He  served  with  distinction  in 
the  lower  house  of  Congress,  and  from  the  death  of 
Daniel  Webster  was  recognised  as  the  ablest  and  most 
eloquent  advocate  of  the  country. 

Chopin  (»Ao-pan'>.  Frederick.  1H09-1M9.  An  eminent 
musical  composer  and  pianist ;  bom  in  Poland  ;  died  in 
Paris. 

Chouteau  (tko-tc/).  A  u  ru»te.  17.19- l.*J9.  An  American 
pioneer;  born  in  New  Orleans.  I. a.  He  was  from  his 
early  youth  a  fur  trader,  and  with  his  brother  Pierre 
founded  the  city  of  St.  Louis  in  1764.  He  died  in  St. 
LooK 

Chouteau.  Pierre,  1749-1849.  An  American  pioneer : 
horn  in  New  Orleans.  With  his  brother  Augustc  he  set 
out  In  1763.  joining  a  government  expedition.  He  stopped 
in  the  heart  of  am  unsettled  country  and  founded,  with 
hl<  brother,  the  city  of  St.  Louis.   He  died  In  St.  Louis. 

Christina.  1626-1689.  Queen  of  Sweden ;  daughter  ami 
only  surviving  child  of  Gustavus  Adolphua:  received  a 
masculine  education,  and  was  trained  In  manly  exer- 
cises: governed  the  country  well,  and  filled  her  court 
with  learned  men: her  royal  duties  becoming  Irksome  to 
her,  she  declared  her  cousin  her  successor,  resigned  Un- 
throne, and  turned  Catholic  :  her  cousin  dying,  she 
claimed  back  her  crown,  but  her  subjects  would  not  now 
have  her;  retired  to  Rome,  where  she  spent  twenty  years 
of  her  life  engaged  In  scientillc  and  artistic  studies,  and 
died. 

Chrysostoin.  John,  Saint  ("  Oolden-mouthed  '), 
844?-407.  A  celebrated  Greek  father  of  the  church  ;  bora 
in  Antioch ;  died  at  Comana.  in  I'ontus. 

Cld  iiid).  Flourished  eleventh  century.  Means  "  my 
Lord  "  :  applied  to  Kuy  or  Roderlgo  Dlaa,  Count  of  Bivnr 
(El  Cld  Campeador);  a  champion  of  Christian  and 
Spanish  roralty  against  the  Moors. 

Clmabu'e,  1240-1302.  A  Florentine  painterand  founder 
of  the  Florentine  school,  wldch  ranked  among  its  mem- 
bers such  artists  as  Michael  Angelo.  Raphael,  and  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci;  was  the  first  to  leave  thcstlff  traditional 
Byzautlne  forms  of  art  and  copy  from  nature  and  the 
living  model,  though  It  was  only  with  the  advent  of  his 
great  disciple.  Giotto,  that  art  found  beauty  in  reality: 
Ida  "Madonna."  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria,  has  been 
long  regarded  as  a  marvel  of  art.  and  of  all  the  "Mater 
Dolorosas"  of  Christianity.  Ruskln  does  not  hesitate  to 
pronounce  his  at  Assist  the  noblest. 

Clnelnnatus.  Lucius  Qulntus.  520-438  B.  C.  Roman 
patriot  and  dictator:  elected  consul  while  cultivating  a 
farm,  having  lost  his  property  ;  conquered  the  ^Equl : 
twice  chosen  dictator,  and.  at  the  expiration  of  each 
term  of  office,  he  returned  to  the  plow. 

Clnq-Mnr*  (tank-mar*),  Henri,  Marquis  de.  1621V 
1642.  A  Freueh courtier,  a  favorite  of  Louis  XI II. ;  a  man 


of  handsome  figure  and  fascinating  manners;  died  on 
the  sculTuld  for  conspiring  «nh  tils  friend  Orleans  against 

Richelieu, 

Clarke.  Adam.  1762-1X32.  An  English  theologian  ;  cel- 
ebrated for  his  "  Commentary  on  the  Bible." 

Claude,  Jean,  1619-16x7,  A  French  Protestant  con- 
troversial divine :  a  powerful  antagonist  of  Bossuet  and 
other  Catholic  writers. 

Claude  J.orrain,  1600-1682.  A  great  landscape 
painter;  born  at  Chamagne,  of  poor  parents:  went  to 
Rome;  became  servant  and  color-grinder  to  Tassi,  who 
Instructed  him  in  his  art :  by  assiduous  study  of  nature  in 
all  her  aspects  attained  to  fame:  was  emineut  in  his 
treatment  of  aerial  perspective,  and  an  artist  whom  it 
was  Turner's  ambition  to  rival. 

Claudius  I..  Tiberius  Ilrusus,  10  B.  C.-54  A.  D.  Sur- 
named  Germanic  us:  nephew  of  Tiberius  ;  emperor  of 
Rome  from  41  to 54  ;  born  at  Lyons;  raised  by  soldiers 
to  the  Imperial  throne,  a  post  w  hich  he  filled  with  honor 
to  himself  and  benefit  to  the  state.  Agrippina  had  him 
poisoned  to  make  w  ay  for  her  son  Nero. 

Clay.  Henry,  1777-1X52.  American  statesman  and 
orator:  "The  Great  Pacificator  :  "  bom  In  Virginia:  re- 
moved to  Kentucky,  1797  ;  practiced  law  ;  elected  to  Ken- 
tucky legislatuic  In  1X03.  and  in  1808  chosen  to  fill  a 
short  term  in  the  United  Ktutes  Senate  :  reappointed  to 
the  Senate. IXW.and  sent  to  the  Mouseof  Representatives, 
lxll.  of  which  body  he  was  made  si>eukcr:  re-elected 
speaker.  1X13:  signed  treaty  of  Ghent.  1X14 ;  re-elected 
speaker  four  times  :  in  1X21.  he  was  one  of  four  candi- 
dates for  the  presidency  ;  when  the  election  devolved  on 
the  House,  his  in  Hue  nee  decided  the  contest  in  favor  of 
J.Q.Adams:  a  bloodless  duel  between  Clay  and  Ran- 
dolph In  1X26.  wasthe  result  ofcharges  against  Clay  grow- 
ing out  of  this  election  :  elected  to  the  Senate  in  1x31 ;  in 
1832,  defeated  for  the  presidency  as  the  candidate  of  the 
anti-Jackson  party  :  again  elected  to  the  Senate,  1x36.  but 
resigned,  1x42;  Whig  candidate  for  the  presidency  in 
1X44  :  re  elected  senator.  18IX.  To  Clay  Is  due  the  credit 
for  the  "Missouri  Compromise."  believed  to  have  post- 
poned for  ten  years  the  Civil  War. 

Clemens,  Titus  Flavlus  (Clement  of  Alexandria). 
Flourished  second  and  third  century.  One  of  the  Greek 
fathers  of  the  church :  had  Origen  for  pupil ;  brought  up 
In  Greek  philosophy ;  converted  In  manhood  to  Chris- 
tianity :  his  "  Stromata."  or  "Miscellanies,"  contains 
facts  and  quotations  found  nowhere  else. 

Cleopatra  U/r-n-jxu/rru).  69-30  B.  C.  Daughter  of  Ptol- 
emy Auletus.  and  Queen  of  Egypt,  notorious  for  her 
beauty  and  licentiousness.  She  captivated  Julius  Ctrsar 
when  about  twenty,  and  bore  him  a  son.  After  his  death 
she  persuaded  Marc  Antony  to  repudiate  his  wife  Ot-ta- 
vla,  and  bore  him  several  children  After  the  defeat  of 
Antony  atActlum.she  despaired  of  making  terms  with 
Augustus,  and  put  an  end  to  her  life  by  poison. 

Cleveland,    (irover,    1X37-  An  American 

statesman :  twice  president  of  the  I'nited  States :  born 
in  Caldwell.  Essex  county.  N.  J  :  son  of  a  Presbyterian 
clergyman.  He  settled  in  Buffalo  and  studied  law.  and 
in  1X63  became  assistant  district  attorney  of  Erie  county. 
N.Y.  Alter  becoming  In  succession  sheriff  and  mayor 
of  Buffalo,  he  was  chosen  governor  of  New  York  in  18X2. 
In  Ixx4  he  received  the  IVmocratlc  nomination  for  the 
presidency,  and  w  as  elected,  defeating  James  G.  Blaine. 
He  was  renominated  In  June.  lxxx.  but  was  defeated  by 
Benjamin  Harrison,  November  6  following.  After  a 
successful  law  practice  of  four  years  he  was  again  nomi- 
nated by  the  Democratic  National  convention  of  1X92, 
and  elected  by  very  large  majorities.  Some  of  the 
measures  of  his  administration  were  :  The  settlement  of 
the  Venezuelan  boundary  question  with  Great  ljrilam: 
the  consolidating  of  post  office!  In  large  centers  go  as  to 
Increase  the  scope  of  the  civil  service  rules  ;  and  most 
notably  the  conclusion  in  January.  1897,  of  a  general 
arbitration  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  which,  however, 
w  as  rejected  by  the  Senate.  He  married  Frances  Fol- 
som  in  June.  lx.x6. 

Clinton.  I>e  Witt.  1769-1X28.  An  American  lawyer 
and  statesman  :  born  in  Little  Britain.  N.Y-  Was  United 
States  Senator  from  New  York  :  candidate  for  president : 
was  the  chief  originator  of  the  Erie  canal:  died  in  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

Clinton.  Sir  Henry.  17387-1796.  A  British  general: 
was  sent  in  1775,  with  the  rank  of  Major-General.  to 
America,  where  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill.  He  defeated  the  Americans  at  Ix>ng  Island, 
but  had  to  evacuate  Philadelphia  to  General  Washington. 
In  17x2  he  returned  to  England.   He  died  In  Gibraltar. 

CI  I  ve,  Robert,  Lord,  1725-1774.  An  English  general 
who  rose  from  i 
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to  the  vlceroyaltyof  India.  Tie  distinguished  himself  by 
winning  several  victories  from  the  French  in  17.11.  ami  in 
1757  routed  Surajad-Dovvlah  with  an  army  of  sixty-five 
thousand,  at  the  head  of  an  English  force  nf  only  three 
thousand    Toward  the  dose  of  his  life  he  became  Insane. 

Clootz,  Annchnrsi*.  17.W-1794  Baron  Jean  Baptiste 
de  Cloous;  a  French  Revolutionary;  i>orn  near  ('level; 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  worship  of  Reason,  and 
styled  himself  the  "Orator  of  the  human  race  ";  was 
guillotined  under  protest  in  the  name  of  the  human  race. 

Clovla.  The  name  of  three  kings  of  France.  Clovh* 
I.,  son  and  successor  of  Childeric  I.  :  king  of  the 
Franks;  born  4'">7 ;  died  Ml  :  he  was  the  real  founder  of 
the  French  monarchy  ;  driving  the  Romans  from  Gallia, 
and  defeating  the  Alcmanni.  he  married  the  Christian 
princess  Clotilda,  of  the  house  of  Burgundy,  and  soon 
after  embraced  Christianity  with  three  thousand  of  his 
subjects.  On  his  death  his  kingdom  w  a«  di\  idi-d  among 
his  four  sons.  Clovls  III.,  born  &V7:  reigned  »«  a  child 
live  years,  under  the  tutelage  of  Pepin  d'llcrlstal,  mayor 
id  the  palace;  died  ISM. 

Cobb,  Howell.  IMS  An  American  statesman: 

born  in  Georgia.  He  represented  (ieoriri  i  in  the  lower 
li'Hise  of  Congress,  and  was  elected  Bpea'.' r  in  1M9: 
w  as  Coventor  of  his  state,  and  .Secretary  of  theTrcas- 
t  ry  under  President  Buchanan:  resigned  When  Georgia 
m  ,•. .led  ;  w  as  president  of  the  Confederate  Congress  and 
a  Major  Genera)  in  the  Confederate  army. 

Cobdcn,  lilebard.  lso|  IwVi.  A  great  Knelish  political 
economist  and  the  Apostle  of  Free  Trade ;  born  near 
MMhurst.  Sussex:  on  the  formation  of  the  Corn  Law 
I  eat; no  in  1*W.  gave  himself  heart  and  soul  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Corn  Laws:  became  member  of  Parliament: 
on  the  conversion  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  Free  Trade  prin- 
ciples saw  these  laws  abolished  in  ISpi;  for  his  services 
In  this  cause  he  received  the  homage  of  his  country  as 
»i  ll  as  of  Continental  nations,  but  refused  all  civic 
honors. 

Coddlncton.  tVIIIlnm.  1«H  lfi7*.  The  founder  of  the 
eolonyof  Rhode  Island  ;  born  in  Kngland  ;  removeil  from 
Plymouth  colony  in  Ifsl*  to  Aquidneek.  where  he  founded 
a  colony  to  be  governed  "  by  the  laws  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  A  quid  neck  was  Incorporated  in  the  charter  with 
Rtiode  Island  in  HH7:  in  1640  he  himself  w  as  choseu  gov- 
ernor, and  again  In  1914. 

Coke.  Sir  Edward,  ISBfrMM.  A  great  English  jurist 
and  author  of  law  books. 

Colbert  (fr»Af-f«iir/).  Jenn  IlOp'lstc.  Mnrquis  de 
S.lgo.lar.  1SI9-16BS.  A  French  peasant  who  became 
Comptroller-General  of  Finance,  on  recommendation  of 
Ma//arin.  Colbert,  Jenn  Bnptlste.  2d.  his  son.  IfiM.- 
IflOO,  succeeded  him  as  Minister  of  Marine,  aud  raised  the 
Freneh  navy  In  its  greatest  efficiency. 

Colburn.  Warren.  17l«  isott.  A  distinguished  Ameri 
can  mailieuiatU'ian:  born  in  Massachusetts.  Ills  "First 
LemoBi  in  intellectual  Arithmetic  "  was  immensely  pop- 
ular in  America  aud  Kngland. 

Cole,  Tbomns,  lsoi-lsis.  An  American  landscape 
painter ;  born  in  Lancashire.  England.  He  painted  "The 
Voyage  of  Life."  show lug  childhood,  youth,  manhood, 
ami  old  age.  Very  popular  and  well  known  through 
engravings.    He  died  In  Catskill.  X.  Y. 

Colfitx.Schnv ler.  1*21  |sx">.  An  American  statesman  : 
grandson  of  Gen.  William  Colfax,  commander  of  Wash- 
ington's Life  Guards;  burn  in  New  York  city.  Remov- 
ing to  Indiana,  he  was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of 
Congress,  became  Speaker  in  ls»n.  and  was  elected  Vice- 
President  on  the  ticket  with  Genera  I  Grant,  I«M. 

Collvny  iko  l/nr),  Guspnrd  <le.  1M7-1.VT2.  French 
admiral:  bom  at  Chatillon  ;  a  lender  of  the  Hugii.-nots: 
on  St.  Bartholomew  s  Eve  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  con- 
spiracy. 

(  oilier.  .Jeremy,  HVS0-172H.  An  Engll-b  di\  Ine  :  re- 
fused  to  take  oath  at  the  Revolution;  was  Imprisoned 
for  advocating  the  rights  of  the  Stuarts;  wrote  with 
effect  against  "The  Profaneness  and  Immorality  r>(  the 
Stage."  as  well  a«  an  "  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Great 
Britain."  and  a  volume  called.  "Practical  I'iscourses," 
published  in  17'iY 

Colljcr.  ltoberl.  1823-  .  .  An  American  clergy- 
man: born  In  Keighley,  Yorkshire.  England.  He  came 
to  the  Lulled  States  in  lsl'».  being  then  a  \\ Vsleyan 
preacher  and  a  blacksmith,  but  became  a  Cuitariati  and 
preached  some  years  in  Chicago,  where  he  founded 
I'nity  Church  in  l-W.  He  was  made  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  the  Messiah.  New  York  city,  in  September, 
1*79.  and  pastor  emeritus  in  Is*.*".. 

Colt.  Samuel.  1M4-IN12.  An  American  inventor:  born 
In  Hartford.  Conn.  He  perfected  a  revolver  and  pat- 
ented it  in  1*35.    Its  great  success  led  to  the  erection  by 


him  at  Hartford  of  one  of  the  most  extensive  weapon 
factories  in  the  world.   Hedicd  in  Hartford. 

CuImiiiImi,  Nulnt,  52Ki'.C.  A  native  of  Ireland.  About 
MB  be  landed  in  the  island  of  Hy.  now  called  lona,  and 
founded  his  church:  traversed  the  whole  of  Northern 
Scotland,  preaching  the  Christian  faith  and  founding 
monasteries;  the  Columhan  Church  was  in  some  points 
of  doctrine  Bnd  ceremonial  opposed  to  that  of  Rome,  to 
which  it  owed  no  allegiance,    lie  died  in  lona. 

Columbus,  Christopher  (It.  :  Cristoforo  Colombo; 
Sp. :  Cristuval  (Dion).  ltl*i].V*>.  Genoese  navigator; 
became  a  sailor  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight :  began  living 
in  Lisbon  at  the  age  of  thirty:  w  as  employed  in  several 
expeditions  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa  ;  meditated  reach- 
ing India  by  a  western  route,  and  unsuccessfully  solicited 
the  aid  of  John  11  of  Portugal;  but  finally  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  of  Spain  furnished  him  two  small  vessel*, 
and  another  was  added  by  the  efforts  of  friends:  with 
•me  hundred  and  twenty  men  he  set  sail  from  Palos, 
August  8,  1492.  and  discovered  the  island  of  San  Sal- 
vador. October  12  of  same  year:  supposing  that  he  had 
reached  India,  be  called  the  natives  Indians  ;  after  visit- 
ing Cuba  and  Hayti.  he  returned  to  Spain,  where  he 
w  as  received  triumphantly  :  in  WW  be  again  sailed  across 
the  Atlantic,  this  time  with  seventeen  ships,  aud  dis- 
covered Hominies  and  Espafloia;  in  l  l-s  he  made  his 
third  voyage,  with  six  vessels,  discovering  the  mainland 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  ;  In  1  nit),  complaints  having 
been  made  to  the  court  of  the  conduct  of  Columbus  at 
Kspafiola.  be  w  as  carried  to  Spain  in  chains  by  Fran- 
cisco de  liobadllla:  Columbus's  last  voyage  to  America 
was  made  In  V**l,  to  Honduras  ;  lie  died  neglected. 

Comenius.  John  Amos,  1592  1670.  A  Moravian  edu- 
cational reformer:  his  two  most  famous  books  are  his 
"Junuu  Linguarum"  ami  his  "Otbis  Sensuallum  Pictus." 

Comte  (i»n/),  Isidore  Auruste  Mnrle  Fmneuls 
Xnv  ler.  IT'.is  |s.'i7,  A  French  philosopher:  born  in 
Uontpelller.  He  invented  a  religion  which  consists  in 
referring  the  whole  harmony  of  existence  to,  and  con- 
centrating its  essence  in.  one  great  Being,  whom  he 
termed  Humanity.    He  died  in  Puris. 

Conde  tfen-dVri/).  The  name  of  a  French  family,  the 
younger  branch  of  the  Bourbons,  who  took  their  name 
from  the  town  of  Conde.  I>epartment  of  Nord.  The 
greatest  of  these  was  Louis,  I*rince  of  Conde.  bom  in 
Hi'.'l.  who  foiicht  a  drawn  battle  with  William  of  Orange, 
afterward  William  the  Third,  of  England,  at  Senef  in 
H.7I.  and  died  in  H>>G. 

Condilhic  (C  n-.WwCJ.  Etlcnne  Itonio.i .  1 :  17*>. 
A  French  philosopher;  born  at  Grenoble:  commenced 
as  a  disciple  of  Locke,  but  went  further:  he  lived  as  a 
reclu*e,  and  had  Rousseau  and  Diderot  for  intimate 
friends. 

«  oiuloreet  (krmilnr  imi/).  Mnrquis  lie,  174.1-1794.  A 
French  mathematician  and  philosopher:  his  works  are 
voluminous,  and  the  best  known  I*  his  "Eximlsse  du 
Progres  de  1'F.sprit  lliimain  ";  he  was  not  an  original 
thinker,  but  a  clear  expositor. 

Confucius,  or  Konn-I'oo-Tse.  .Vd  47S  B  C.  Chinese 
philosopher:  the  son  of  a  soldier;  he  was  married  at 
nineteen ;  commenced  public  teaching  at  twenty-two; 
became,  in  4'"9  B.  C  .  governor  of  Chungtu.  and  soon 
after  retired  from  public  life,  devoting  his  time  to  study, 
travel,  and  the  dissemination  of  his  doctrines.  The 
philosophy  of  Confucius  relates  to  the  present  life  only  : 
he  placed  great  importance  upon  the  outward  forms  of 
politeness,  being  the  first  to  enunciate,  in  substance,  the 
golden  rule :  his  influence  has  been  enormous,  his 
teachings  affecting  n  great  portion  of  humanity  for 
twenty  three  centuries. 

Conger.  Edwin  lliird,  ism-  .  .  An  American 
diplomatist:  born  In  Km  *  County.  Illinois.  He  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  |ssj  n,,,|  t«  h  p  re-elected,  as  a  Re- 
publican. In  IHStl  he  was  appointed  Minister  to  Brazil, 
serving  four  years.  In  ls*»7  he  was  Bgain  appointed  to 
that  post  and.  in  the  following  year,  was  transferred  to 
China.  He  was  at  his  post  throughout  the  Chinese  crisis 
of  liwn.  In  Pekin.  being  imprisoned  with  his  family  and 
the  entire  diplomatic  corps  in  the  Biitish  legation  com 
pound  from  June  20  to  August  IS.  He  narrowly  escaped 
slaughter  at  the  hands  of  the  Boxers. 

CnnklitiK.  Itoseoe,  IS.".*  Isss.  An  American  legislator : 
born  in  Albany.  N.  Y. ;  sat  in  Congress  as  a  Republican, 
and  waselcetedtothe  I'nited  States  Senate.  He  In  come 
an  influential  member  of  his  party:  in  1h76  he  received 
ninety  three  votes  for  the  presidential  nomination,  and 
in  ]sN5,  by  his  support  of  Grant  and  his  personal  opposi- 
tion to  Biaitie,  divided  the  Republicans  into  two  sections. 
In  lsfcl  he  and  bis  colleague,  Thomas  C.  Plait,  suddenly 
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resigned  from  the  Senate.  ConkllnK  afterward  practiced 
law  iu  New  York  city. 

Countable  John.  1776-1837.  An  eminent  landscape 
painter:  born  in  Suffolk.  England  ;  his  works  were  more 
generousl)  appreciated  in  France  than  in  hi*  own  coun- 
try, where  they  had  to  stand  comparison  with  those  of 
Turner:  enormous  prices  have  been  given  of  late  for 
his  best  pictures;  some  of  his  best  works  adorn  the 
walls  of  the  National  Gallery. 

Conatant,  Benjamin,  1*45-1902.  A  highly  popular 
French  painter  of  the  Realistic  school ;  born  at  Paris  j 
his  Brat  picture  was  "Hamlet  and  the  King":  after- 
wards he  took  chiefly  to  Oriental  subjects,  which  afforded 
the  best  scope  for  his  talent :  occupies  a  high  place  iu 
the  modern  French  school. 

Constant  do  Hebecque,  Henry  Benjamin  <le, 
17flO-18!n  A  Freuch  politician,  of  liberal  constitutional 
principles  born  at  Lausanne,  of  Huguenot  parent* : 
was  expelled  from  France  in  180>.  along  with  Mme.  dc 
Stael.  for  d -nnuncing  the  military  ascendency  of  Na- 
poleon; i;  .  i-  .nr.'.  Schiller's  "  rt'allcnsteln  "  ;  he  was 
a  supporter  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  a  rationalist  in  relig- 
ion, and  declared  himself  opposed  to  the  supernatural 
element  in  all  religions. 

Constantino  I.  (the  Great).  272-337.  Emperor  of 
Rome  ;  embraced  Christianity,  and  transferred  his  court 
from  Rome  to  ftyzantium.  thenceforth  culled  Constanti- 
nople- 
Cook.  Joseph.  1838-1901.  An  Ameriean  lecturer  and 
author  ;  born  in  Ticonderoga.  N.  Y.  In  1*74  he  began  a 
scries  of  "  Monday  Lectures  "  in  Boston,  which,  endeav- 
oring to  harmonize  science  and  religion,  and  discussing 
social  and  political  questions,  became  very  popular  : 
and  in  1*80  he  began  an  extended  lecturing  tour  around 
the  world. 

Cooper.  Peter.  1791-1883.  A  manufacturer  and  phi- 
lanthropist: born  in  New  York  city:  apprenticed  to  a 
carriage  maker:  engaged  in  furniture  manufacture: 
mover  in  laying  the  Atlantic  cable:  took  great  interest 
in  education :  founded  Cooper  Institute. 

Cope.  Kdwnrd  Drinker.  IS  10  1*97.  An  American 
naturalist  and  comparative  anatomist :  born  in  Philadel- 
phia. He  received  the  Higsby  gold  medal  of  the  Geolog- 
ical Society  of  Loudon  In  1*79.  in  recognition  of  his 
services  in  the  Held  of  vertebrate  pain-ontology. 

Copernicus  (Kopernik),  Nicholas.  H 73- IMS.  tier- 
man  astronomer :  father  of  modern  astronomy  ;  dis- 
proved the  Ptolemaic  theory:  in  his  great  work,  "The 
Revolution  of  the  Celestial  Orbs,"  the  first  copy  of 
which  was  handed  to  him  on  the  day  of  his  death,  he 
demonstrated  that  the  sun  Is  the  center  of  the  system. 

Copley.  John  Slurb-ton,  1737  Is].*..  American  por- 
trait and  historical  painter  :  born  in  Boston  :  Benjamin 
West  was  his  patron,  went  to  Etnrinnd  in  1775;  painted 
portraits  of  the  king  and  the  queen:  began  the  his- 
torical works  on  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests,  perhaps 
the  most  widely  known  of  which  is  the  "  I>eath  of  Chat- 
ham." now  in  the  National  Gallery,  London. 

Coquelln  <h»t  lan').  Benolt  Constant.  Is-U-  .  .  A 
French  actor  ;  bora  In  Boulogne  :  made  his  debut  at  the 
Theatre  Francals.  I>ec.  7,  1*60.  For  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century  he  played  there  with  unbroken  success.  He  ap- 
peared in  18*7  Iu  London,  in  18*8  in  .South  America  and 
the  United  States. 

Corilnr  (koritaif)  d'Armnn*.  Charlotte.  176*  1793. 
Granddaughter  of  the  dramatist  Cornellle  ;  born  iu  Nor- 
mandy. France:  stuug  to  patriotic  desperation  bv  the 
atrocities  of  Marat,  she  obtained  access  to  his  house  by 
a  pretense,  and  while  In  the  act  of  handing  him  a  false 
list  of  suspects  she  stabbed  him  to  the  heart  She  was 
guillotined,  preserving  her  fortitude  to  the  last. 

Cornelius.  Peter  von,  1788- WW.  A  German  painter  : 
born  In  Dusseldorf.  He  studied  the  great  masters,  es- 
pecially Raphael.  Iu  1811  he  went  to  Rome,  where,  in 
conjunction  with  Overbeck,  Veit,  and  other  associates, 
he  may  be  said  to  have  founded  a  new  school  of  German 
art.  and  revived  fresco  painting  in  imitation  of  Michael 
Alinlo  and  Raphael.  In  1811  he  wu  invited  to  Berlin 
by  Frederick  William  IV  .  who"  Intrusted  him  with  the 
painting  of  the  royal  mausoleum  or  Campo  Santo.  He 
died  in  Berlin 

Cornell.  Kara,  1807-1871.  An  American  philanthropist : 
born  in  Westchester  Landing.  N.  Y.  He  accumulated  a 
large  fortune  and  is  best  known  as  the  founder  of  Cornell 
University.  He  began  life  as  a  mechanic  and  miller  at 
Ithaca,  N.  Y..  and  subsequently  became  a  contractor  for 
the  erection  of  telegraph  lines.    He  died  in  Ithaca. 

Cornwall!*.  Lord.  1738-1*05.  An  English  general  and 
statesman :  saw  service  in  the  Seven  Years'  and  the 
American  wars  ,  besieged  In  the  latter  at  Yorktowu, 


was  obliged  to  capitulate :  became  Governor-General  of 
India,  ami  forced  Tippoo  Sahib  to  submit  to  humiliating 
terms;  as  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  crushed  the  rebel- 
lion of  1798;  re-appolutcd  Governor-General  of  India: 
died  there. 

Co  rot  (kt.ro').  Jean  Baptiste  Cam!  lie.  1796-1875. 
A  celebrate'  I  French  landscape  painter. 

Correc'slo.  Antonio  Alleari  da,  1494  1534.  Italian 
painter:  known  as  "  the  divine ";  his  work  excels  in 
harmony,  grace,  ami  sweetness  of  color  and  form. 

Cortes,  Hernando,  1485  1M7.  Spanish  conqueror  of 
Mexico. 

Corwln,  Thomas.  1794-1865.  An  American  statesman 
and  orator;  born  in  Bourbon  county.  Ky.  He  was  suc- 
cessively a  member  of  Congress.  Governor  of  Ohio, 
Culled  States  Senator,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  and  United  Stales  Minister  to  Mexico. 
He  died  In  Washington.  1).  C. 

Colta,  Johann  Frledrlth  Baron  von.  1764-1832.  A 
German  bookseller.  He  was  the  publisher  for  many 
great  writers  In  Germany,  iucludiug  Goethe,  Schiller,  the 
Humboldts.  and  others. 

Cones,  Klllott.  1842  1899.  An  American  naturalist ; 
born  in  Portsmouth.  N.  H.  He  was  connected  with  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  was  author  of  "  Key  to 
North  American  Birds,"  etc. 

Cousin  (wian').  Victor.  1792-1867.  A  French  phi- 
losopher ;  born  in  Paris;  founder  of  an  eclectic  school ; 
had  a  considerable  following:  retired  from  public  life 
after  1849.  and  died  at  Cannes;  he  left  a  number  of  phil- 
osophic works  behind  him.  the  best  known  am-  ng  us 
being  "  Discourses  on  the  True,  the  Beautiful,  and  the 
Good." 

Coverdale,  Miles.  1467  1568.  An  English  prelate,  and 
one  of  the  earliest  re  formers.  He  published  the  first  en- 
tire English  Bible.  1535. 

Cowper.  William.  1731-1800.  A  popular  English  poet : 
born  at  Great  Berkhampstead,  Hertford,  of  noble 
lineage;  his  greatest  poem.  "The  Task." 

Cox,  Ken  yon «  1856-  .  .  An  American  painter; 
born  in  Warren.  (>.;  he  studied  in  Paris  under  Durant  and 
OerOme,  settling  in  New  York  in  l**2  as  a  portrait  and 
llgure  artist.  He  did  two  decorations  in  the  Library  of 
Congre.-s  and  similar  works  elsewhere. 

Cox.  Palmer,  1840-  .  .  An  American  artist  and 
writer  for  young  people:  bom  In  Quebec.  Since  1875 
his  home  has  been  in  New  York,  lie  is  best  known  as 
the  originator  of  the  "  Brownies."  a  series  of  funny  pic- 
tures and  verse  for  children. 

Cox,  Samuel  Sullivan,  1821-1889.  An  American 
statesman  and  author  :  born  in  /.anesville,  O.;  he  served 
In  Congress,  and  became  minister  to  Turkey  ;  he  died  In 
New  York  :  a  statue  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  New 
York  city  by  the  letter  carriers,  whose  interests  he  had 
advocated  in  Congress. 

Cranmer,  Thomas.  1489  1556.  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury ;  born  in  Nottinghamshire;  recommended  him- 
self to  Henry  VIII.  by  favoring  his  divorce,  writing  In 
defense  of  it.  and  pleading  for  it  before  the  Po(h?  ;  a 
zealous  promoter  of  the  Reformation.  By  Henry's  will 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  council  of  regency  to 
Edward  VI.  On  the  accession  of  Mary,  he  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  along  with  Latimer  and  Ridley. 
He  suffered  martyrdom  as  his  fellow-reformers  had 
done,  opposite  Balliol  College.  Oxford. 

Crawford,  Thomas.  1814-1857.  An  American  sculp- 
tor; born  in  New  York;  died  in  London.  Among  his 
works  are  the  bronze  statue  of  Beethoven  in  Boston 
Music  Hall,  an  equestrian  statue  of  General  Washington 
at  the  Capitol.  Richmond.  Va.,  and  a  numlK-r  of  marble 
and  bronze  pieces  in  the  Capitol.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Crichton  (kri'iun),  James.  15601.VH5.  An  accom- 
plished Scotchman;  said  to  have  been  assassinated  at 
Mantua.  He  was  suruamed  Admirable  from  his  great 
natural  gifts  and  accomplishments. 

Crittenden,  John  Jordan.  1787-1963.  An  American 
legislator  ;  bom  in  Woodford  county.  Ky.;  he  was  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate.  He  resigned  but  subse- 
quently was  re-elected  twice.  In  1848  he  became  gov- 
ernor of  Kentucky.  Through  his  influence  the  state  re- 
mained loyal  to  the  Union  in  the  Civil  War.  He  died  near 
Frankfort,  Ky. 

Crockett,  David.  1786-1836.  An  American  pioneer, 
hunter,  politician,  and  humorist:  born  in  Limestone, 
Tenn.  He  was  member  of  Congress  from  Tennessee: 
served  In  the  Texan  War ;  and  was  one  of  the  eccentric 
characters  of  the  Southwest;  he  was  killed  at  Fort 
Alamo.  San  Antonio.  Texas. 

Crcesns (JbV'uj).  590-M8  B.C.  The  last  king  of  Lydla : 
famed  for  his  immense  riches ;  valuable  counselor 
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of  Cambyses,  King  of  Persia,  and  of  Cyrus,  by  whom 
Crojsus  was  defeated  aDd  captured. 

Cromwell.  Oliver,  1599-1659.  English  general  and 
leader  of  the  political  and  religious  revolution  In  Eng- 
land ;  entered  the  Parliamentary  army.  in  1612.  us  captain 
of  cavalry;  rapidly  promoted,  and  commanded  at 
Marston  Moor,  16*4:  commanded  right  wing  at  Naseby. 
IMS.  and  became  leader  of  the  Independents;  traiis- 
ferred  the  custody  of  the  king  from  Parliament  to  the 
army,  1617  ;  won  the  battle  of  Prestonpnns.  His;  signed 
tbedcHth  warrantof  Charles  I  .  164U:  made  commander- 
In  chief.  1019:  and  defeated  the  Scotch  royalhts  at  Dun- 
bar. 1650.  and  at  Worcester  under  Charles  II,.  1651 ;  dis- 
solved 1'arliament  in  1653;  and  was  proclaimed  by  the 
army  Lord  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Cronje  UttmV' I.  l'lct,  1835-  .  .  A  Boer  military 
-ouimauiler:  born  mar  Pretoria  in  18:15:  he  has  been 
prominent  in  all  the  history  of  the  South  African  Kepub- 
lie.  Bred  to  farm  life,  he  entered  politics,  refused  office 
under  British  annexation,  commanded  a  brigade  in  the 
war  of  ISO-ISM.  becatne  a  member  of  the  Transvaal 
executive  government,  and  captured  Sit  John  Willough- 
by  and  his  force  alter  the  Jameson  raid  of  1896.  During 
the  war  with  England  in  1*99-1902.  Cronjc  rose  to  UM 
military  leadership  of  the  Boers,  and  held  out  heroically 
with  an  Inferior  force  till  forced  to  surrender  to  Lord 
Robert*  at  Klip  Kiver,  near  Paardebcrg.  Orange  Free 
.State.  He  was  exiled  to  St  Helena  iu  May.  H<00.  being 
leleased  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

Crnokes.  Sir  W  IIILnm,  1832-  An  English 

physicist  and  chemist:  born  In  London;  he  Invented  the 
radiometer  anil  the  otheoscope,  and  announced  his 
diseovei  y  of  a  method  of  separating  gold  and  silver  from 
their  ores ;  recognised  as  an  expert  on  sanitary  matters. 

Crosby.  Howard.  1*26-1.891.  An  American  clergyman 
and  scholar;  born  in  New  York  city.  In  1*63  he  was 
made  pastor  of  the  Fourth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church 
in  New  York  city  ;  was  in  1st*  a  delegate  to  the  first 
Presbyterian  General  Council,  held  iu  Edinburgh.  Dr. 
Crosby  was  one  of  the  founders  and  president  of  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime. 

Crudrn.  Alexander.  1701-1770.  A  Scotch  writer :  born 
in  Aberdeen.  His  "  Concordance  to  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments "  is  the  familiar  authority  on  the  subject. 
He  died  in  London 

Crulkshnnk.Oeorre.  1792  1878.  An  English  pictorial 
satirist;  born  Iu  Loudon  ;  his  illustrations  for  Hones 
political  squibs  and  pamphlets,  and  especially  those 
dealing  with  the  Queen  Caroline  trial,  attracted  much 
attention:  he  illustrated  a  number  of  Dickens's  works. 
In  his  late  years  he  devoted  himself  to  oil  painting. 

Cumberland,  William  .Augustus.  links  of.  1721- 
1765.  Second  sou  o(  George  II. ;  w  as  defeated  at  Fon- 
tenoy  by  the  French  In  1715;  defeated  the  Pretender 
next  year  at  Culloden  :  earned  the  title  of"  The  Butcher'" 
by  his  cruelties  afterwards ;  was  beaten  In  all  his  battles 
except  this  one. 

Cunnrd.  Sir  Samuel.  1787  1865.  Founder  of  an  Eng- 
lish steamship  line;  born  In  Halifax.  Nova  Scotia, 
where  his  father,  a  Philadelphia  merchant,  had  settled. 
Becoming  early  a  successful  merchant  ai.d  shipowner, 
he  went  to  England  In  Iku*,  joined  with  George  Burns. 
Glasgow,  and  David  M  I ver.  Liverpool,  in  founding  the 
British  and  North  Americun  Koyal  Mall  Steam  Packet 
Company,  and  obtained  a  contract  from  the  British 
government  for  the  mail  service  between  Liverpool  and 
Halifax,  Boston,  and  Quebec.  The  first  passage  was 
that  of  the  Hritannia  in  1*40.  From  its  small  but  suc- 
cessful beginning.  Cunard's  undertaking  soon  developed 
Into  one  of  the  vastest  of  private  commercial  concerns. 
He  died  iu  London. 

Clashing.  Caleb.  1800-1879.  An  American  jurist,  states- 
man, and  diplomatist ;  born  in  Salisbury.  Mass.  He  w  as 
United  States  Plenipotentiary  to  China  ;  Attorney-Gen- 
eral;  counsel  before  the  Geneva  Arbitration  Tribunal: 
minister  to  Spain.    He  died  in  New  -bury  port.  Mass. 

Cusliman,  Charlotte  Knuntlcr*.  1*16-1876,  An  Amer- 
ican actress  ;  born  In  Boston  :  appeared  first  iu  opera, 
and  as  "Lady  Macbeth  'in  183  V  In  1844  she  accom- 
panied Maeready  on  a  tour  throughout  the  Northern 
states  and  afterward  appeared  in  London  Miss  Cush- 
man  retired  from  the  stage  in  1*75,  and  died  in  Boston. 

Custer,  George  Armstrong.  1859  1876.  American 
soldier  ;  born  In  New  Burnley,  O. ;  served  w  ith  distinction 
during  the  Civil  War.  He  afterward  had  variotiscavalry 
commands  In  the  West,  and  several  times  defeated  hos- 
tile Indiana.  With  a  force  of  GOO  men.  he  attacked  a 
bodv  of  Sioux,  afterward  found  to  number  some  6.000. 
encamped  on  the  Little  Big  Horn,  in  Montana,  and  he 
»  of  Uls  command  were  destroyed. 


Cuvler,  George*  C.  L.  F„  llaron.  1769-1832.  French 
naturalist:  the  greatest  <  i  m.ologists  and  founder  of 
comparative  anatomy. 

Cyrus,  eurnamed  the  Great,  or  the  Elder.  .  -530  B. 
C.  Founder  of  toe  Persian  empire  :  began  his  conquests 
by  overthrowing  his  grandfather  Astyagcs.  king  of  the 
Medes;  subdued  Croesus,  king  of  Lydla ;  laid  siege  to 
Babylon  and  took  it,  and  finished  by  being  master  of  all 
western  Asia. 

Cyras,  sumamed  the  Younger.  -401  B.  C. 

Second  son  of  Darius  II. :  conspired  against  his  brother 
Artaxcrxes  Mrjemon,  was  sentenced  to  death,  pardoned, 
uud  restored  to  his  satrapy  In  Asia  Minor :  conspired 
anew,  raised  a  large  army,  including  Greek  mercenaries, 
marched  against  his  brother,  and  was  slain  at  Cunaxa. 
of  which  last  enterprise  and  its  fate  an  account  is  given 
in  the  "Anabasis"  of  Xenophon. 

Caerny  {zair'ne).  Carl,  1791-1857.  An  Austrian  pianist 
and  musical  composer:  born  in  Vienna.  Among  his  pu  pi  I » 
were  Liszt.  Thai  berg,  and  other  distinguished  musicians. 

Dngucrre  (</«i  !/■•        I  Jacques  Mantle.  178U- 

1851.    French  artist ;  inventor  of  the  daguerreotype. 

Dahlgren.  John  Adolphe.  1809-1870.  An  American 
naval  officer :  born  In  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ;  rose  through 
the  grades  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral.  He  rendered 
efficient  service  in  suppressing  blockade-running  during 
the  Civil  War.  He  invented  the  Dahlgren  guu  ;  died  in 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Dallas.  George  Mifflin.  1792  1864.  Born  In  Pennsyl- 
vania :  elected  o  the  L\  S.  Senate.  1*31 ;  Attorney- 
General  of  Pennsylvania.  1833-35:  appointed  minister  to 
Russia.  1837.  and  in  1814  elected  Vice  President  of  the 
l\  S.   Sent  as  minister  to  Great  Britain.  1856. 

Da  I  ton.  John  Call.  1825-1889.  An  American  physiol- 
ogist :  born  in  Chelmsford.  Mass.  He  was  successively 
Professor  of  Physiology  at  the  t'niversity  of  Buffalo, 
at  the  Vermont  Medical  School,  at  the  Long  Island  Col- 
lege Hospital,  and  at  the  New  York  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons.  He  served  as  an  army  surgeon  through 
out  the  Civil  War.   Died  In  New  York  city. 

Dana.  Charles  Anderson,  1819-1897.  American  jour- 
nalist :  born  in  1 1  in -dale.  Nil.  In  1847  he  became  manag- 
ing editor  of  New  York  Tribune  with  which  he  remained 
until  1862.  In  1*63-61  he  was  iu  the  service  of  tin'  C  tilted 
States  government,  as  Assistant  Secretary  ot  War  under 
President  Lincoln.  In  1867  Mr.  Dana,  with  several  asso- 
ciates, purchased  the  New  York  Sun.  which  achieved 
great  success  under  bis  editorship. 

Dana.  James  Dwight,  1813-1895.  An  American  scien- 
tist :  born  in  I'tica,  N.  Y'.  His  researches  iuto  geology 
mail"  him  famous.    He  died  in  New  Haven. 

I  >an  do  1. 1.  Enrico.  1105-1205.  Doge  of  Venice,  to  which 
high  office  he  was  chosen  when  in  his  eighty-seventh 
year.  He  carried  on  the  war  w  ith  the  Pisaus  and  under- 
took, with  the  Crusaders,  iu  1202.  the  siege  of  Constanti- 
nople, at  which  he  greatly  distinguished  himself.  He 
declined  to  become  emiwror  of  the  conquered  terri- 
tory. 

Dnnton  (dnn  ton'),  George  Jacques.  1759-1794.  A 
French  revolutionist.  He  played  a  very  important  part 
during  the  first  years  of  the  French  Revolution.  Kobes- 
pierre  hated  him,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  about  his 
downfall.  Condemned  to  death  as  an  accomplice  in  a 
conspiracy  for  the  restoration  of  monarchy. 

Darius  I.  (surnanied  Hyslasplsi.  .  -485  B.  C.  Kinit 
of  Persia.  He  was  wise  and  successful  in  hiscivilpolicy, 
but  was  defeated  in  an  invasion  of  Scythia.  and  also  at 
Marathon.  Greece.  Darius  It. (Nothtis).  a  natural  son 
of  Artaxerxes  Longlmanus :  deposed  the  usurper  Sogdl 
anus,  and  became  King  of  Persia,  424  B.  C. :  died  405. 
Darius  III. .called  CiMlomannus.  the  last  of  the  ancient 
Persian  kings,  succeeded  Arses  336  B.  C.  Defeated  by- 
Alexander  the  Great  at  Issus  and  Arbela.  Darius  wrs 
assassinated  by  Bcssus.  one  of  his  satraps,  w  hile  escaping 
from  the  battlefield.  Statira.  daughter  of  Darius,  bee  ami- 
one  of  the  wives  of  Alexander. 

I>arley,  Felix  Octaviu*  Cnrr.  1822-188*.  An  American 
artist ;  born  iu  Philadelphia.  His  illustrations  of  literary 
masterpieces  gave  pleasure  to  thousands,  aud  made  him 
famous.    He  died  iu  Uaymont.  Del. 

Darling,  Grace.  l*l  >  Ist2.  A  young  maiden,  daughter 
of  the  lighthouse  keeper  of  one  of  the  Fame  Islands,  who 
with  her  father,  amid  great  peril,  saved  the  livesof  l 
people  from  the  wreck  of  the  Fortanhirr.  on  V 

1*38 

Darnley.  Henry  Slunrt,  Lord.  1546-1567.  A  Scottish 
noble,  of  the  Koyal  blood  of  England  and  Scotland  ;  be- 
came the  second  husband  of  Mary.  Queen  of  Scota,  1565 
His  open  profligacy  alienated  her  affections,  and  It  Is 
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believed  by  many  historians  she  connived  at  his  assassi- 
nation, which  wa«  planned  and  carried  out  by  the  Earl 
of  Botbwell. 

Darwin.  Charles  Robert.  1809-1882.  English  natural- 
ist ;  elaborator  of  the  theory  of  evolution ;  in  his  "  Origin 
of  Speciea  by  Means  of  Natural  Selection,"  published  in 
i  Vi'i.  he  propounds  the  theory  that  all  speciea  have  been 
determined  by  a  series  of  gradual  changes  in  natural 
descent;  in  his  "Descent  of  Man,"  be  infers  that  "man 
Is  descended  from  a  hairy  quadruped  furnished  with  a 
tall  and  pointed  ears,  probably  arboreal  In  its  habita." 

Dnrwin,  Enumui,  1731-1802.  English  physician  and 
naturalist. 

David.  Kins  of  Israel,  eleventh  century.  B.  C.  Born 
iu  Bethlehem;  slew  Goliath  with  a  atone  and  a  sling; 
was  anointed  by  Samuel;  succeeded  Saul  as  king:  con- 
quered the  Philistines ;  set  up  his  throne  In  Jerusalem, 


ty  to  forty  years;  suffered  much 
succeeded  r 
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from  bis  sons,  and  was  succeeded  by  Solomon. 

David.  Fellrlen,  1810-1876.  A  French  composer :  born 
at  Vaucluse;  author,  among  other  compositions,  of  "The 
Desert,"  a  production  which  achieved  an  instant  aud 
complete  triumph. 

David.  Jacques  Loali,  1748-1825.  Regenerator  of 
the  modem  French  school  of  painting :  born  In  Paris,  in 
the  Revolution  be  was  a  violent  Jacobin  and  wholly  de- 
voted to  Robespierre.  Severalof  the  scene*  of  the  Revo- 
lution supplied  subjects  for  hi*  brush.  He  was  appointed 
first  painter  to  Napoleon  about  1H04 ;  and  after  the  second 
restoration  of  LoulaXVlII.  he  waslncluded  in  the  decree 
which  hanlsbed  all  regicides  from  France,  when  be  re- 
tired to  Brussels,  where  be  died. 

David,  Pierre  Jean.  1789-1856.  A  French  sculptor ; 
born  I  n  Angers(hence  commonly  called  David  d'Angers). 
He  executed  a  great  number  of  medallions,  busts,  and 
statues  of  celebrated  persons  of  all  countries,  among 
whom  we  mav  mention  Washington  and  Lafayette.  He 
died  In  Paris. 

Davles,  Charles,  1798-1876.  An  American  mathema- 
tician ;  born  in  Washington.  Conn.  He  was  educated  at 
the  United  States  Military  Academy  and  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Mathematics  there  In  1833.  He  held  the 
same  post  subsequei-  - 
University  of  New  York.  He  died  in 
N.  Y. 

Davis,  David,  1815-1886.  An  American  jurist :  born 
In  Cecil  county,  Md. ;  be  was  appointed  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  lie 
resigned  in  1S77  to  enter  the  United  States  Senate,  of 
which  be  became  president  pro  tem,  in  1881.  and  retired 
In  1883.   He  died  in  Bloomington,  Illinois. 

Davis,  Jefferson.  1808-1889.  American  statesman  and 
president  of  the  Southern  Confederacy;  born  in  Ken- 
tucky: graduate  of  West  Point;  served  In  Black  Hawk 
aud  Mexican  wars:  appointed  to  United  States  Senate 
from  Mississippi.  1817;  Secretary  of  War,  1853-1857;  re- 
elected Senator.  1857;  Inaugurated  provisional  president 
of  tbe  Confederate  States.  1861.  and  elected  for  six  years, 
1H62;  Imprisoned  in  Fortress  Monroe  for  two  yeara  after 
tbe  fall  of  Richmond. 

Davltt,  Michael,  1846-  Founder  of  the  Irish 

Land  League;  born  n  ar  8traid.  County  Mayo,  Ireland: 
supplied  with  funds  from  the  United  8tatcs.  be  began  an 
anti-landlord  crusade  in  Ireland,  which  culmluated  In 
the  foundation  of  the  1:1  h  Land  League.  Davitt  was 
henceforward  iu  frequent  coll  sion  with  the  government, 
and  from  Februsry.  1881,  to  May,  18*2,  was  imprisoned  In 
Portland.  Mr.  Davltt  was  elected  to  tbe  British  Parlia- 
ment in  )-■  3  aid  1895. 

Davout  tdaiMW),  Louis  Nicholas,  1770-1823.  A  Mar- 
shal of  France.  He  studied  with  Napoleon  at  Brienne. 
and  accompanied  Napoleon  in  his  Italian  campaigns 
and  in  his  exped  tlon  to  Egypt.  In  1804  he  was  made 
a  marshal  of  the  empire.  The  victories  of  Ulm  and 
Wagram  were  mainly  due  to  him.  After  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  he  lived  in  retirement  till  1819.  when  he  took 
his  seat  In  the  Chamber  of  Peers.   He  died  In  Paris. 

Davy,  Sir  Humphry.  1778-1829.  English  chemist,  In- 
ventor of  the  safety  lamp. 

Deeatar,  Stephen,  1779-1820.  American  naval  com- 
mander; defeated  the  Algerincs ;  killed  In  a  duel. 

DeHans.  Maurice  Frederick  Hendrick.  1832-1895. 
A  Dutch  marine  painter:  born  in  Rotterdam  :  In  1857  he 
was  made  artist  to  the  Dutch  navy,  and  in  1859  he  went 
to  New  York,  where  he  lived  till  his  death.  His  best 
known  American  work  Is  Farragut  Passing  the  Forts." 
De  Kalb.  John.  Baron.  1721-1780.  Herman  genera" 
1  *f ayette  to  America,  and  served 


Delacroix   (4'lah-krwauS),  Eugene,  1799-1863. 
French  painter,  chief  of  tbe  Romantic  school :  born 
Paris.  In  1857  be  was  chosen  by  the  Institute  to  till  the 
place  of  Dclaroche.  He  was  un  artist  of  great  versatility, 

Delaroche  idClah-mth' '.  Hippotyte  (familiarly  Styled 
Paul  ),  1797-1856.  A  French  puiuler ;  born  In  Paris.  His 
signal  merits  consist  in  correct  drawing,  brilliant  and 
harmonious  color,  and  great  distinctness  and  perspicuity 
In  treatment,  rendering  the  story  of  bis  pictures  at  once 
intelligible.  He  died  in  Pu  rls. 

Delaware,  or  Delawarr.  Thomas  West,  1577-1618. 
An  American  colonial  governor;  born  in  England.  He 
succeeded  his  father  as  third  Lord  Delaware  in  1602  and 
some  years  later  was  appointed  governor  of  Vlrgiuia. 

Del  Sarto,  Andrea  Vonucchi,  1487-1531.  Florentine 
painter. 

Democritus,  460-361  B.  C.   "  Tbe  laughing  philosopher 

of  Greece." 

De  Morgan,  Augustus,  1806-1871.  An  eminent  Eng- 
lish mathematician  ;  born  in  Madura,  South  India ;  wrote 
treatises  on  almost  every  department  of  mathematics, 
on  arithmetic,  algebra,  trigonometry,  differential  and 
Integral  calculus,  the  last  pronounced  to  be  "the  most 
complete  treatise  on  the  subject  ever  produced  in 
England." 

Demosthenes,  385  7-322  B.  C.  Athenian  orator ;  con- 
quered an  Impediment  in  bis  speech,  and  by  persever- 
ance and  determination  became  the  greatest  of  orators : 
opposed  Philip  of  Macedon,  against  whom  he  delivered 
his  "  Philippics";  condemned  to  death  by  AnUpatcr.  ho 
committed  suicide  by  poison. 

Denis ((Un-ee'h  Saint,  fl.  8d  century.  The  first  bishop 
of  Paris ;  martyred  about  272  in  the  Valerian  persecution. 
St.  Denis  is  the  tutelary  saint  of  France. 

Derby,  Edward  Geoffrey  Smith-Stanley.  14th 
Kiirl  of.  1799-1869.  A  distinguished  orator,  statesman, 
and  publicist,  the  bead  of  tbe  ancient  bouse  of  Stanley, 
descended  from  the  blood-royal  of  England  and  Scot- 
land. He  was  for  yeara  the  Parliamentary  leader  of 
the  Conservatives.  Succeeded  Earl  Russell  as  Prime 
Minister.  1852. 

Descartes  (day- hi  Art').  Itene,  1596-1650.  French  phi- 
losopher and  mathematician ;  represented  the  revolt 
against  scholasticism,  re-examining  all  questions  and 
discarding  the  authority  of  great  names.  "I  think, 
therefore  1  am,"  was  the  basis  of  his  philosophy. 

Desiunulins  (<iiii/-m«o-l/tA«'L  Benolt  Canillle.  1760- 
1794.  A  French  revolutionist.  In  17U3  he  gave  his  vote 
for  tbe  death  of  the  king.  Haviug  become  closely  con- 
nected with  Dantnn  and  the  party  of  opposition  to 
Robespierre,  and  inveighing  against  the  reign  of  blood 
and  terror,  he  was  arrested  on  tbe  order  of  tbe  latter, 
tried  and  executed. 

De  Soto.  Hernando,  1500-1542.  A  Spanish  explorer  ; 
served  under  Pizarro  in  Peru,  and  afterward  commanded 
an  expedition  which  landed  on  the  Florida  coast,  and 
from  there  marched  inland,  discovering  the  Mississippi 
river,  on  the  banks  of  which  he  died  of  fever. 

Dessnlines  (day-$a-lten') ,  Jean  Jacques,  1758?- 1806. 
The  first  emperor  of  Hayti.  an  African  negro;  as- 
sassinated by  Christophe  and  Petlon:  was  the  favorite 
officer  of  Toussoint  l'Ouverture.  and  succeeded  him  in 
command ;  proclaimed  himself  emperor  in  1804. 

De  Wet,  Christian.  1853  T  .  .  A  Boer  military  offi- 
cer; born  in  Dcwetsdorf.  Orange  Free  State  (now 
Orange  River  Colony);  was  bred  a  fanner  and  made  a 
small  fortune:  became  a  member  of  the  Volksraad. 
Though  practically  without  military  experience,  be 
served  ably  in  the  Boer-British  War  of  18991902.  attaining 
the  rank  of  general  and  outwitting  the  pursuit  of 
Kitchener  and  Roberts  iu  the  summer  of  1900,  and  of  the 
former  in  tbe  early  part  of  1902.  His  stand  at  Snnnu  s 
Post  was  highly  praised  by  military  experts. 

Dewey.  George.  1837-  .  .  An  American  naval 
officer;  born  in  Montpelier.  Vt. ;  was  appointed  a  cadet 
at  Annapolis,  in  the  class  which  graduated  in  1*58; 
when  the  Civil  War  broke  out  was  commissioned  a 
lieutenant  and  assigned  to  the  3tittit$ippi.  His  first 
serious  taste  of  wur  was  when  the  West  Gulf  squad- 
ron, early  in  1862.  forced  a  passage  up  the  Mlsslssipcl 
river  ahead  of  Farragut.  In  lv."6  he  was  promoted 
to  Commodore,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1898  was 
given  command  of  the  Asiatic  squadron;  with  hl& 
squadron  he  left  Mlrs  bay,  China,  April  27,  1898,  with 
orders  to  "capture  or  destroy  the  Spanish  squadron.'' 
which  was  then  supposed  to  be  In  Manila  bay,  under 
command  of  Admiral  Montojo.  The  squadron  entered 
■Mar.lla  at  11.30  p.  m..  Saturday.  April  30. 
~*7  morning.  May  l. 


the  channel  of  Mar, 
and  early  on  Sundi 
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raptured  all  the  ships  of  the  Spanish  squadron  in  the 
bay.  silenced  and  destroyed  three  land  batteries,  ob- 
tained complete  control  of  the  bay.  no  that  he  could  take 
the  city,  the  chief  port  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  at  any 
time,  and  all  without  losing  a  single  man,  and  having 
only  nine  slightly  wounded.  In  recognition  of  this 
achievement.  Commodore  Dewey  received  the  thanks  of 
Congress,  which  awarded  to  him  a  muni  ificcnt  sword, 
and  medals  to  hii  men.  As  a  further  recognition  of  bis 
achievement.  Commodore  Dewey  wasfMay  T.  ls".*s)pro- 
inoted  to  be  a  Rear-Admiral,  and  subsequently  (March  3. 
IN*})  waa  made  Admiral  of  the  Navy  under  an  act  of 
Congress,  approved  March  2.  ls  ci.  restoring  that  runk 
for  the  especial  purpose  of  enabling  the  country  to  ade- 
quately honor  the  hero  of  Munilu  buy.  In  1901  he  was 
president  of  the  Schley  Court  of  Inquiry,  and  in  1902  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  united  squadron* 
and  fleets  mobilized  for  extraordinary  maneuver*. 

Do  Witt.  Jan.  1025  1672.  A  Dutch  s'.utcMiian  ;  born  at 
Dort;  like  his  father.  Jacob  De  Witt,  before  him.  was  a 
declared  enemy  of  the  House  of  Orange,  and  opposed 
the  Stadtholdership,  and  for  a  time  he  carried  the 
country  along  with  him,  but  during  a  war  with  England 
his  influence  declined,  the  Orange  party  prevailed,  and 
elected  the  young  Prince  of  Orange,  William  III.. 
Stadtholder.  De  Witt  and  his  brother  Cornelius  were 
murdered  at  last  by  the  populace. 

Dlnz  idrr-az),  Porflrlo.  1830-  .  .  A  Mexican  states- 
man ;  born  In  Oaxaca ;  received  a  classical  education 
at  the  Oaxaca  Institute,  and  had  begun  studying  law 
when  the  war  with  the  United  States  broke  out:  served 
through  that  struggle  in  the  National  (iuurd.  uud  on  the 
conclusion  of  peace  made  a  study  of  military  science. 
On  Santa  Ana's  accession  to  the  dictatorship,  be  left  the 
army  and  practiced  law;  but  returned  and  bore  a  con- 
spicuous part  In  the  revolution  of  ls.54:  took  the  field  to 
oppose  the  French  troops  and  w  as  taken  prisoner,  but 
made  his  escape;  harassed  Muximiliun's  troops  (id 
forced  to  surrender  a  second  time  at  Ouxnen  in  lsio; 
besieged  and  captured  I>uehla  in  1*17,  and  immediately 
marched  on  Mexico  city,  w  hich  surrendered  to  him  June 
21.  In  1872  and  WTO  he  led  revolution!  against  the  gov- 
ernment, and  after  three  severe  buttles  occupied  the 
capital  in  the  latter  year.  In  Is"  he  w  as  elected  presi- 
dent to  till  the  unexpired  term  of  the  fugitive  president, 
Lerdo.  According  to  the  "  plan  of  Tux  tepee  which  be 
had  proclaimed,  he  was  ineligible  to  succeed  himself. 
His  secretary.  General  Gonzales,  was  elected  president, 
and  General  Diaz  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  ami  elected  Governor  of  Oaxaca.  In 
18X4  he  was  re-elected  President :  in  1  v*'.  bis  partisans  se- 
cured the  abolition  of  the  law  prohibiting  a  second  con- 
secutive  presidential  term,  and  he  was  thereafter  con- 
tinuously re-elected,  his  sixth  term  expiring  Nov.  30. 
1904.  HI*  government  of  Mexico  has  been  en  era  of 
marvelous  progress  and  pacification,  and  lie  is  justly  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  greatest  living  Americans, 

Diderot  <</>-r/rt/  I .  Denis.  17I3-17M.  French  philoso- 
pher and  novelist ;  chief  editor  of  "  The  Encyclopedia." 
and  librarian  of  Catherine  of  Russia. 

Dleinen.  Anton  Van,  1593-1615.  A  Dutch  adminis- 
trator;  having  gone  to  India,  he  speedily  rose  to  the 
highest  dignities:  and  was  at  length  made  Governor- 
General,  AbelTastnan.  whom  be  sent  with  a  vessel  to 
the  South  Seas  in  1612.  gave  the  name  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land  to  the  island  now  (Sailed  Tasmania. 

Diocletian  (Cuius  Valerius  Aurcliu*  Dlocletl- 
nnus),  28-1 -30ft.  A  Roman  general :  proclaimed  emperor 
by  the  imperial  guard  after  the  assassination  of  Numeri- 
anus.  281;  divided  the  empire  with  Maximian.  and  gov- 
erned Asia  and  Egypt.  In  303.  he  signed  an  edict  against 
the  Christians. 

DtoseneaWi-oA  n<rj),  112-323  It.  C.  A  distinguished 
cynic;  horn  In  Sinopc.  Asia  Minor;  died  at  Corinth. 
He  spent  most  of  his  life  in  Athens,  w  here  he  lived  upon 
alms,  and  taught  his  philosophy  from  a  tub. 

Dloscor'irte*.  Flourished  first  century;  a  Greek 
physician:  born  in  Cilieta  :  left  a  treatise  in  five  books  on 
materia  medlca,  a  work  of  great  research,  and  long  the 
standard  authority  on  the  subject. 

Dol'llnger,  1799-1890  A  Catholic  theologian  :  bom  in 
Bamberg,  Havarla  ;  head  of  the  old  Catholic  party  In 
Germany  ;  wrote  extensively  on  theological  and  ecclesi- 
astical topics;  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  was  much 
honored  to  the  last. 

Domeniclilno  (do-main  e  keSno),  15H1-1641.  A  dis- 
tinguished Italian  painter  :  his  true  name  w  as  Dnnnico 
/.ampler!.  His  "  Communion  of  St.  Jerome."  in  the  Vat- 
ican, is  considered  among  the  finest  works  of  the  Masters. 

Dom'lnlc.  Saint,  11704221.  The  lounder  of  the  order 


!  [  of  the  Dominicans :  bora  in  Old  Castile :  died  In  Bo- 
-  logna  :  was  canonized  in  1234  by  Pope  Gregory  IX.  8t- 
s  Dominic  la  usually  considered  the  founder  of  the  Inquisi- 
>-  lion,  but  this  claim  is  denied,  on  the  ground  that  two 
r  Cistercian  monks  were  appointed  Inquisitor*  In  1198. 
I  Domltlan  (ilo-muAVm),  8ft*-96.  Roman  emperor; 
f  his  Vanity  was  wounded  by  the  non-success  of  hi*  arm*, 
and  his  vengeful  spirit  showed  itself  in  a  wholesale  mur- 

*  der  of  the  citizens ;  many  conspiracies  were  formed 
against  his  life,  and  he  was  at  length  murdered  by  an 

.   assassin,  abetted  by  his  w  ife. 

f  Donntello  (properly.  Donato  di  Betto  Bardi),  1383- 
;   14M.  One  of  the  revivers  of  the  art  of  sculpture  In 

•  Italy  ;  born  and  died  in  Florence. 

i  Donizetti  i  '  n,fl-:rl'tt).OneUuio,  1797-1848.  An  emi- 
i  nent  Italian  musical  composer. 

I  Dor*  (d't  ruy').  Paul  Gustnve.  1833-1883.  A  French 
draughtsman  and  painter;  born  in  Strassburg.  he  dis- 
;  tingulshed  himself  greatly  as  an  Illustrator  of  books  ;  hi* 
,  illustrations  of  the  Bible  and  Milton  *  "  Paradise  Lost" 
are  of  high  excellence :  in  later  years  Dortf  also  won 
>   fame  as  a  sculptor. 

Dorin  (tio'rf-n),  Andrea,  1468-1560.  A  distinguished 
Genoese :  he  belonged  to  a  family  which  gave  his  native 
city  several  doges  and  admirals,  and  was  the  ablest 
naval  commander  of  the  age.  commanding  both  the 
French  and  Papal  fleets. 

Dorr,  Thomas  'Wilson,  MOS-1064.  Born  In  Provi- 
dence. R.  I. ;  the  leader  of  Dorr's  Rebellion.  He  died  In 
Providence. 

Dow  or  Donw,  Gerard,  1613-1(775.  A  distinguished 
Dutch  genre  painter;  born  at  Leyden:  a  pupil  of  Rem 
brandt ;  his  works,  which  are  very  numerous,  are  the 
fruit  of  a  devoted  study  of  detail  and  are  remarkable 
for  their  delicacy  and  perfection  of  finish. 

Douglas  (<b'f/'f<i«>.  A  Scotch  baronial  house  of 
ancient  and  brilliant  fame,  descended  from  Sir  James, 
the  bosom  friend  of  King  Robert  Bruce.  They  were 
long  know  n  as  the  "  King  Maker*  of  Scotland."  Archi 
bald.  Fourth  Karl  of  Angus,  surnamed  "The  Great."  led 
10.000  of  his  clan  to  the  field  of  Floddcn,  1513,  where  two 
Of  bis  sons  were  killed. 

Douglas,  Stephen  Arnold,  1813-1861.  An  American 
statestnau  :  born  in  Vermont.  He  represented  Illinois  in 
both  branches  of  the  United  States  Congress,  defeating 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  a  memorable  contest  for  the  Senate, 
1\58.  In  Isiiothe  national  Democratic  convention  divid- 
ed on  matters  pertaining  to  slavery  :  Douglas  receiving 
the  regular  nomination  for  the  presidency,  while  seced- 
ing members  nominated  John  C.  Breckinridge.  Lincoln 
was  his  successful  competitor. 

Douglass.  Frederick,  1*17-1895.  An  American  lec- 
turer and  journalist:  the  son  of  a  negro  slave  ;  born  in 
Tuckahne.  Md.  He  taught  himself  to  read  and  write,  and 
was  employed  by  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  a*  one  of 
their  lecturers.  In  1*4.1  he  published  his  autobiography, 
and  afterward*  made  a  successful  lecturing  tourln  Kng- 
land.  In  1*71  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  commis- 
sion to  Santo  Domingo ;  in  1h72,  presidential  elector  ;  ni  d 
in  1876  marshal  fi  r  the  District  of  Columbia.  He  was 
commissioner  of  deeds  for  that  district.  1881-1886 :  aud 
United  Slates  minister  to  Haiti  In  1889-1891.  He  died  in 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Dow,  Nenl.  18W-IW.  An  American  temperance  re- 
former :  born  in  Portland,  Me.  He  was  the  author  of  the  , 
bill  which  prohibited  the  manufacture  and  salo  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  in  the  state  of  Maine,  widely  known  a*  the 
"  Maine  Law."  During  the  Civil  War  he  was  colonel  of 
a  Maine  regiment,  and  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers. 

Doay,  Kelnlinrt.  1820-1883.  A  Dutch  Orientalist  and 
historian  :  born  in  Leyden. 

Drneo  f .f#-./j/'*'«  >.  Flourished  seventh  century  B.  C. 
Was  the  first  lawgiver  of  Athens.  His  code  was  written 
621  II.  C.  The  law*  were  severe,  and  popularly  said  to 
have  been  written  In  blood. 

Drake.  Sir  Francis,  1540- l.'.Sfi.  An  English  naval 
hero;  first  English  circumnavigator  of  the  globe. 

Drake.  Frlcdrich.  l*o5  lsx_>,  A  German  sculptor; 
born  at  Pyrmout ;  executed  numerous  statue*  and  busts, 
among  others,  busts  of  Oken,  Rauke,  Bismarck,  and 
Moltke  :  lil*  chief  works  are  the  "  Eight  Provinces  of 
Prussia."  represented  by  large  allegorical  figure*,  and 
the  "  Warrior  crowned  by  Victory." 

Draper.  John  William.  181 1  -18S2.  A  chemist,  physl 
ologlst.  and  man  ol  letters :  born  at  Liverpool :  settled  In 
the  United  States:  wrote  on  chemistry,  physiology,  and 
physios  generally,  as  well  as  works  of  a  historical  char- 
acter, such  as  the  "  History  of  Intellectual  Development 
<d  Kuropc  "  and  the  "History  of  the  Conflict  between 
Science  and  Religion,"  an  able  book. 
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DrrTtu>  (dri'fu*).  Alfred.  1S59-  .  .  A  French 
military  officer:  born  in  Alsace.  In  ls-S9  ho  became  a 
captain.  He  was  arrested  in  charged  with  selling 
militury  secrets  In  Germany  ami  Italy,  lie  w  as  con- 
victed, anil  on  January  6.  Is'.fi.  puhlicly  degraded  fr>>in 
his  rank  in  the  presence  of  tive  thousand  troops.  His 
sentencelncluded  life  imprisonment  on  the  Isle  du  IMoble. 
off  the  coast  of  French  Guiana,  w  here  he  was  rigidly  con- 
fined till  UN,  when  the  French  Court  of  Causation 
ordered  a  re  trial  of  the  Dreyfus  case.  He  win  accord- 
ingly brought  back  to  Fram  e,  re-tried  by  court  martial 
and  again  convicted.  The  French  government  granted 
him  a  pardon  almost  immediately,  lie  published  "  Five 
Wars  of  My  Life." 

DrrikK  (ilri'zrh).  Johnnn  Nlkolnus  von.  1787-1M7. 
A  Oerman  inventor;  born  in  Summerda.  mar  Erfurt. 
In  Prussia.  In  1*27  he  invented  a  muzzle-loading,  and  In 
ls3fl  a  breech-loading,  needle-gun.  which  was  adopted 
in  the  Prussian  army  in  1M0.  In  1WVI  Dreyse  was  en- 
nobled. 

Drnurt  (dru  m/).  Jenn  Ikip.lstc. 176.1  1K24.  A  violent 
Jacobin  and  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Five  Hundred  : 
was  postmaster  at  St.  Menehould  when  Lou  is  XVI.,  at- 
tempting flight,  passed  through  the  place,  and  by  whisper 
of  surmise  had  the  progress  of  Louis  and  his  pnrty  ar- 
rested at  Varennes,  June  21,  1791.  for  which  (service  he 
received  honorable  meiitinn  and  due  reward  in  money  J 
was  taken  captive  by  the  Austrian*  at  la«t ;  perched  on 
a  rock  one  hundred  feet  high,  descended  one  night  by 
means  of  a  paper  kite  he  had  const nicted.  but  was  found 
at  the  foot  helpless  with  leg  broken. 

l>u  Chnllln  (<lu  tha  jni').  I'nul  Ilelloni.  lHTW-VW.  A 
French-American  explorer  and  writer;  boru  In  New 
Orleans,  La.  His  travels  in  Africa,  in  w  hi'-h  he  discov- 
ered the  gorilla  nn>l  the  pigmies,  are  detailed  in  "  A 
Journey  to  Ashaugo  Land  "  ami  "  My  Apingi  Kingdom." 
"The  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun  "deals  wllh  Norway. 
"  The  Viking  Age '' is  a  more  ambitious  work,  intended 
to  recreate  the  old  Norse  civilization.  He  also  wrote 
many  books  for  the  young.   See  Ciiaii.i.c. 

l>ua:uar-Trouln((f"'i-(/fl|/-freo-aAii';.  Kenc.  lim-lTfti 
A  distinguished  French  naval  officer.  He  defeated  the 
Dutch  and  KuglL«h :  captured  Kio  de  Janeiro  in  171 1. 

1>ii  <iuesrlln  (tiu gah-klan'),  liertmnd.  ISM-ISM.  Con- 
stnhlc  of  France,  and  among  the  eldest  military  com- 
manders of  the  age.  He  twice  drove  Hie  English  out  of 
nearly  every  point  they  occupied  in  France,  hlthough 
defeated  and  captured  by  Kdward  the  Black  Prince. 

Duaran  I.  Flourished  eleventh  century.  King  of 
Scotland,  son  of  Beatrix,  daughter  of  Malcolm  II.,  mur- 
dered by  Macbeth,  Thane  of  Cawdor. 

Dunola  (rfoo'/iii-ai' ).  .Iran  cle  (Bastard  of  Orleans). 
14(0-1  If IK.  French  national  hero; natural son  of  the  Dole 
of  Orleans:  defeated  the  English  at  Montargis  in  1427. 
and  assisted  at  the  siege  of  Orleans  In  II.-';  expelled  the 
English  from  Normandy  and  tiuieutie.  and  was  created 
Count  d'  Orleans. 

On  ns  Scot  us,  John.  12HS-180K,  A  learned  Scotch 
theologian.  He  became  professor  at  Oxford  and  Paris, 
and  founded  the  school  of  Scotjsts.  opposed  to  the 
Thomlsts,  followers  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 

Dunstnn.Holnt,  92fi'.,-9<w.  An  English  monk  w  ho  was 
made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  obtained  great 
politicalinflucnce.  w  hich  he  subsequently  l"-t. 

Dapont'.Haniupl  Kraarls,  |hi;(  IwiV  An  American 
naval  officer;  born  in  Bergen  Point.  N.J.  During  the 
Mexican  War  he  saw  much  active  and  gallant  servieo  on 
the  California  coast.  He  was  promoted  to  Hear  Admiral 
in  August.  1H62.  He  greatly  contributed  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  naval  school  at  Annapolis.  He  died  in 
Philadelphia. 

Duplrlx  (rfoo-ji/avO. .lose ph.  1697- 1 761.  A  French  mer- 
chant, who  rose  to  be  governor  of  the  French  settlements 
In  India,  and  received  the  dignity  of  marquis  :  jealousy 
at  home,  however,  led  to  his  recall,  and  ho  was  kit  to 
end  his  days  in  ncglcet  and  poverty. 

I)uqn«»n«  (tln"-kai'i'>.  Ahnihani.  >lnr<iuls.  lOliVl'VsS. 
A  F'reuch  admiral.  Hesue.essively  defeated  the  Span- 
lards.  Dutch,  ami  Danes,  winning  n  signal  victory  over 
the  celebrated  Dutch  admiral.  !>e  Kuvter.  near  Merseua, 
1676.  the  latter  losing  his  life  in  the  buttle. 

I) u re r  <«/<K>'mir>.  Albrceht.  !  I71-l.v>.  A  (ierman  en- 
graver and  painter.  He  is  considered  one  of  the  earliest 
etchers. 

Dua«  <<lo,/ta),    Klennom.    1«">9-  .    .     An  Italian 
actress  ;  born  in  Vlgevano.    She  has  played  in  all  the 
principal  countries  of  Europe  and  visited  the  I'nited 
States.    She  has  been  twice  married  and  divorced. 
Dvorak  (<frv/r//A,iA*),  Antonin.  1M1-1904.    A  Bohe- 
i  composer  ;  born  near  Muhlhausen.  Attention  w  as 


first  ealleil  to  him  by  what  remains  his  best  work,  a 
*"  Stabat  Mater."  the  most  modern  and  one  of  the  finest 
settings  of  this  hymn.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1*92.  und  became  Director  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Music  In  New  York  city. 

Dwleht,  Timothy.  1752  1817.  An  American  theo- 
logian :  grandson  of  Jonathan  FCdwards.  and  much  es- 
teemed in  his  day  both  as  a  preacher  and  a  writer  :  his 
"Theology  Explained  and  Defended."  in  five  volumes, 
was  very  popular  at  one  time,  and  was  frequently  re- 
printed. 


.Limes  Ittirlwinnn.  1S20-1SJC.  An  American 
engineer;  born  in  Law  renceburg.  Ind.  He  early  de- 
signed some  useful  boats  for  raising  sunken  steamers, 
and  In  lw>l,  when  called  to  advise  the  national  govern- 
ment, const rui- ted  w  ithin  one  hundred  da ys  eight  ironclad 
steamers  for  use  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries. 
He  afterward  built  a  number  of  other  Ironclads  ami 
mortar-boats,  which  were  of  considerable  service  to  the 
North.  His  steel  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  at  St 
Louis,  with  Its  central  arch  embracing  a  clear  span  of 
WO  feet,  ranks  deservedly  among  the  notable  bridges  of 
the  world;  his  works  for  improving  the  South  Pass  of 
the  Mississippi  delta  w  ere  successfully  completed  In  1H7.V 
ls79:  and  his  great  plan  for  deepening  the  river  as  far  as 
the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  by  means  of  Jetties  has  tx»en  dem- 
onstrated to  be  entirely  practicable.  In  IH>4  he  received 
the  Albert  medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  being  the  first 
American  citizen  to  w  hom  this  honor  had  been  aw  arded. 

Knrly.  Jtihnl  Anderson.  Ifllfi-IMM.  An  American 
military  officer  ;  born  in  Franklin  county,  Va. :  served  in 
the  Florida  ami  Mexican  Wars.  Durlngmostof  the  years 
law  iwd.he  practiced  law  in  his  native  state.  On  the 
outlireuk  of  the  Civil  War  he  entered  the  Confederate 
service  as  a  colonel,  in  )s*'r|.  after  some  successes,  he 
w  as  defeated  by  Sheridan  in  several  battles  ;  and.  Custer 
having  also  routed  him  at  Waynesboro,  in  March.  1S4V>. 
he  w  as  relieved  of  his  command  a  lew  days  later,  lie 
subsequently  returned  to  the  practice  of  law. 

Knstlnke.Str  Charles  Locke.  179U  1HC5.  An  English 
artist,  critic  and  historian  of  art;  born  In  Plymouth. 
He  died  In  Pisa.  Italy. 

Kck'hnrt.  Melster,  1260  1.127.  A  Oerman  philosopher 
and  divine,  profoundly  speculative  and  mystical ;  entered 
the  Dominican  order,  and  rapidly  attained  to  a  high 
position  in  the  Church. 

Eetfa  John,  properly  Miller,  14MI-1M3.  "A  German 
theologian,  of  Swabian  birth  :  a  violent  antagonist  of 
Luther  and  Luther's  doctrines  :  In  his  zeal  w  ent  to  Rome, 
and  procured  a  papal  bull  against  both ;  undertook  at 
the  Augsburg  Diet  to  controvert  Luther's  doctrine  from 
the  F'athers,  hut  not  from  the  Scriptures  :  w  as  present  at 
the  c  onferences  of  Worms  and  Kegensburg. 

1 '.ill son,  Thomiin  Alvn,  1K47-  American  in- 

ventor ;  bom  in  Milan,  o.  He  invented  acommercialstock 
indicator,  and  the  proceeds  of  this  invention,  which  at 
once  came  Into  wide  use.  enabled  him  to  establish  a 
laboratory  at  Newark.  N.  J  .  afterward  removed  to 
Metilo  Park,  and  then  to  Its  present  location  at  West 
<  !ran**i  N.  J.  From  this  beginning  he  became  known  to 
all  the  world  as  one  of  the  greatest  Inventors  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  More  than  three  hundred  patents 
have  been  Issued  on  bis  inventions ;  among  his  more 
Important  inventions  may  be  named  the  phonograph. 
n  telephone  for  long  distance  transmission,  a  system  of 
duplex  telegraphy  (which  he  subsequently  developed 
intoquadruplex  and  scxtiiplex  transmission),  the  carbon 
telephone  transmitter,  the  mierotasimeter.  the  re'ro- 
phone.  the  megaphone,  the  Incandescent  electric  lamp, 
the  kinctoscopc,  and  a  storage  battery  for  street  railway 
cars  and  automobiles.  In  1S7H  he  was  made  Chevalier 
of  the  I-cgion  of  Honor  by  the  French  government,  a 
commnn<l<  r  of  the  Legion  In  ls«D,  and  w  as  the  recipient 
of  the  ln-;riua  of  a  grand  officer  of  the  Crown  of  Italy 
bestowed  the  same  year  by  King  Humbert. 

Edward  I.(LougshanksV  1219-1.107.  King  of  England; 
conquered  Wales.  Kdwnrd  II..12H4M27.  Defeated  by 
Bruce  at  Bnnnockhurn  j  dethroned  by  the  queen  and  her 
favorite,  Roger  de  Mortimer,  1.126;  murdered  the  follow- 
ing year.  Kdwnrd  III..  1312  1177.  Son  of  Edward  II. ; 
proclaimed  king  in  1127  :  executed  Mortimer,  and  Im- 
prisoned the  queen-mother:  carried  on  war  with  France 
and  won  the  great  victory  of  Crecy.  Kdwnrd  IV., 
llll  Hs.i.  Kdwnrd  V.,  H7o  lis.-?.  Ascended  the  throne 
at  the  age  of  thirteen,  assassinated  two  months  later. 
Kdwnrd  VI.,  US7-1A33. 

Kdwnrd.  Prince  of  Wales  (the  Black  Prince).  1330-1.176- 
Son  of  Edward  III.;  participated  in  Invasion  of  France. 
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commanding  the  main  body  of  the  English  at  Creey : 
won  the  battle  of  Polctlers. 

Edwards,  Jonathan,  1703-1758.  A  celebrated  divine; 
born  at  East  Windsor.  Conn.:  was  elected  to  the  presi- 
dency of  Princeton  College :  wrote  an  acute  and  original 
work,  'The  Freedom  of  the  Will.-  a  masterpiece  of 
cogent  reasoning:  haa  been  called  the  "Spinoza  of 
Calvinism." 

£<l  win.  .  .  -633.  Klngof  Northumbrta  In  the  seventh 
century;  through  the  influence  of  his  wife  Kthclburga. 
Christianity  became  the  established  religion  in  the  king- 
dom during  hta  reign ;  fortified  Edinburgh,  which  bears 
bin  name. 

I  g  inont,  Lninoral.  Count  of,  1522-1568.  Born  in 
Hainault:  became  attached  to  the  court  of  Charles  V., 
by  whom,  for  distinguished  military  and  diplomatic  serv- 
ices, be  was  appointed  governor  of  Flanders ;  fell  into 
disfavor  for  espousing  the  cause  of  the  Protestants  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  was  beheaded  in  Brussels  by  the 
Duke  of  Alva. 

Eiffel  (i'lri),  Gustave.  1*32-  .  .  A  French  engineer  ; 
boru  in  Dijon,  and  In  1*58  was  intrusted  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  large  Iron  bridge  over  the  Garonne  at 
Bordeaux,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  introdui  e  caissons 
worked  with  compressed  air.  In  the  huge  fraiuewurk 
erected  for  Bartholdi  s  "Statue  of  Liberty"  may  be 
seen  the  germ  of  the  Idea  which  afterward  assumed 
the  form  of  the  colossal  Iron  p tructure  on  the  Champ-de- 
Mara  in  Paris,  with  which  his  name  Is  Identified. 

Eldon.  John  Scott.  Earl  of,  1751  1838.  An  English 
Jurist,  lord  chancellor  for  many  years :  born  in  New- 
castle. In  1*21  he  was  created  an  earl  by  George  IV. 
He  died  in  London:  as  a  lawyer  he  was  n  master  of 
English  Jurisprudence;  as  a  politician  he  was  opposed 
to  reform. 

Eliot,  Charles  William.  1<M-  .  .  Educator;  bom 
in  Boston,  Mass. :  was  graduated  in  the  Harvard  class  of 
1*53.  The  following  year  he  was  appointed  tutor  in 
mathematics,  ami  gave  himself  to  the  study  of  chem- 
istry; In  1*58  was  made  assistant  professor  of  ehemittry 
and  mathematics  in  the  Lawrcuce  Scientific  School  of 
the  college.  In  lsitf  he  went  to  Europe  for  study  of 
chemistry  and  to  Investigate  the  educational  institutions 
of  that  continent,  and  while  at  Vienna  was  chosen  in  ls*i6 
professor  of  aualvtical  chemistry  In  Ma*sachuse:ts 
Institute  of  Technology,  which  post  he  tilled  for  a  period 
of  four  years  ami  again  went  to  Europe  and  spent 
fourteen  months  in  further  investigation,  mainly  in 
France.  Dr. Thomas  Hill  having  resigned  the  presidency 
of  Harvard  College.  Mr.  Eliot  was  in  1869  chosen  to  Unit 
office,  which  he  has  since  lilled.  During  his  adminis- 
tration many  notable  changes  in  the  government  of  the 
eollege  have  occurred,  its  scope  has  broadened  und  a 
great  Increase  in  the  number  of  its  professors  and 
students  is  seen,  while  Its  wealth  by  gifts  and  bene- 
factions has  greatly  increased,  so  that  now  it  successfully 
competes  with  the  great  European  universities  in  Its 
curriculum.  Mr.  Ellot  was  given  the  honors  of  LL.D.  by 
Williams  and  Princeton  colleges  in  Isti'j  and  by  Yale  In 
1*70.  and  is  an  honored  member  of  many  scientific  and 
literary  bodies,  and  has  written  and.  in  connection  with 
Professor  F  H.  Storer.  published  two  excellent  manuals 
on  chemistry,  besides  other  notable  productions;  he  is 
recognized  as  among  the  chief  educators  of  his  time. 

Ellot,  John.  Wil  Hi'.O.  The  apostle  of  the  Indians; 
born  In  Essex.  England  :  entered  the  Church  of  England, 
but  seceded  and  emigrated  to  New  England  ;  t»ccantc 
celebrated  for  his  successful  evangelistic  expeditions 
among  the  Indians  during  his  lifelong  occupaucy  of 
the  pastorate  at  Koxbury. 

Elizabeth.  1533  ir«l.  Queen  of  England:  the  daughter 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  of  Anne  Boleyn  :  born  in  Greenwich. 
I'pon  the  death  of  Mary,  November  17,  1,V>8,  ascended 
the  throne;  she  restored,  or  may  be  said  to  have  estab- 
lished, the  Protestant  religion  :  assisted  projects  for  Eng- 
lish colonization  of  America  :  repulsed  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada ;  encouraged  literature,  and  made  England 
respected  abroad.  Personally  she  had  serious  faults, 
and  her  execution  of  Mary.  Queen  of  Scots,  is  a  blot  on 
her  name,  but  her  reign  was  an  oasis  of  glory  compared  1 
with  the  rule  of  the  sovereigns  who  Immediately  pre-  I 
ceded  her,  and  those  who  followed  her  up  to  William 
and  Mary. 

Elisabeth.  1709-1762.  Empress  of  Russia  :  daughter 
of  Peter  the  Great  and  Catherine  I,:  assisted  Maria 
Theresa  in  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession  :  opposed 
Frederick  the  Great  in  the  Seven  Years'  War;  indolent 
and  licentious,  she  left  the  affairs  of  the  state  mainly  In 
the  bands  of  favorites. 


Elizabeth.  Saint.  1207 -131.  A  very  pious,  but  also 
a  very'  fanciful  young  woman  ;  daughter  of  Andreas  II.. 
King  of  Hungary:  her  husband,  a  Thuringian  landgraf. 
going  to  the  Crusade.  "  where  he  died  straightway. 
Carlyle  guesses.  "  partly  the  fruit  of  the  life  she  led  him : 
lodging  beggars,  sometimes  In  her  very  bed;  continually 
breaking  his  night's  rest  for  prayer  and  devoliona  I  exer- 
cises of  undue  length,  '  weeping  one  moment,  then  smil- 
ing In  Joy  the  next' ;  meandering  about,  capricious, 
melodious,  weak,  at  the  will  of  devout  whim  mainly"; 
went  to  live  at  Marburg  after  her  husband's  death. 

Ellrnhorourh.  Edward  Law.  Earl  of.  1790-1871. 
An  English  Conservative  statesman  ;  entered  Parliament 
In  1*13;  held  office  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir 
Koberl  Peel:  appointed  Governor-General  of  India  ;  sub- 
sequently First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  and  Indian  Min- 
ister under  Lord  Derby. 

Elliot,  Daniel  Glraud.  1835-  .  .  An  American 
zoologist:  born  in  New  York;  traveled  In  Europe.  Af- 
rica, and  parts  of  Asia  in  1H56-187H;  subsequently  in  Can- 
ada, Alaska.  South  America,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
I'nited  Slates.  He  afterward  became  curator  of  xctti- 
ogy  for  the  Field  Columbian  Museum  at  Chicago. 

Ellsworth.  Oliver.  17451*07.  An  American  Jurist ; 
born  in  Windsor.  Conn. ;  sent  as  delegate  from  Connecti- 
cut to  the  first  Continental  Congress ;  made  Judge  of  the 
Connecticut  Superior  Court  in  17*4.  He  waa  a  member 
of  the  convention  that  framed  the  Federal  Constitution, 
and  influential  in  organizing.  Congresa  and  the  Judiciary. 
In  1TW5  he  was  appointed  Chief  Justice,  and  in  1799  made 
member  of  a  diplomatic  commission  to  France  with  Pat- 
rick Henry  and  William  K.  Davie.  On  account  of  ill 
health  he  sent  home  his  resignation  as  Chief  Justice,  but 
in  1*07  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  Connecticut. 

Elzevir,  Louis.  1M0?-1617  Dutch  printer  at  Leyden. 
Ilonn  venture.  15*3-1652(?).  son.  and  Abraham.  15921652. 
grandson,  of  Louis.  Dutch  printers  and  publishers  at 
Leyden  and  Amsterdam,  of  exquisite  editions  of  the  clas- 
sics, which  are  highly  prized  for  their  accuracy. 

Kmniniiucl  (The  Great).  1  H.'.M.VJI.  King  of  Portugal. 

Emmet,  Itohert,  177*-1*C3.  Irish  patriot  and  orator ; 
became  a  leader  of  the  "  I'nited  Irishmen."  and  was  Im- 
plicated in  the  killing  of  Lord  Kilwarden.  Chief  Justice  of 
Ireland,  and  others;  although  defending  himself  with 
great  eloquence,  he  was  sentenced  to  death  and  paid  the 
penalty  of  his  complicity. 

Emmet.  Thomns  Addis,  1764-1827.  Brother  of 
Robert  Emmet ;  a  leader  of  the  "  I'nited  Irishmen."  and 
imprisoned  from  17!'S  till  1*01 ;  removed  to  America  In 
IflM,  and  was  in  1*12  elected  Attorney-General  of  New 
York. 

Eneke(m'lr).  Johnnn  Franz.  1791-1865.  A  German 
astronomer;  boru  In  Hamburg.  During  the  War  of  Lib- 
eration he  served  as  artillerist  in  the  German  army; 
after  the  |>eace  he  became  assistant  in  the  Observatory 
of  Scclterg,  near  Gotha  :  here  he  calculated  the  orbit  of 
the  comet  observed  by  Mechain,  Mlse  Herschel,  and 
Pons,  predicted  its  return,  and  detected  a  gradual  accel- 
eration of  movement  ascribed  by  bltn  to  the  presence  of 
a  resisting  medium.  The  comet  is  now  known  as  Encke's 
comet.  The  fame  of  his  works,  "The  Distance  of  the 
Sun,"  ami  "The  Transit  of  Venus  of  17ti9."  led  to  hla 
appointment  as  director  of  the  Berlin  Observatory*,  a 
position  which  he  held  til)  his  death. 

Endllcher.  Stephen  Lndlslau*.  1804  1849.  An  Aus- 
trian botanist ;  born  in  Presburg;  in  1M0  w  as  appointed 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  I'niversity  of  Vienna,  and  di- 
rector of  the  botanic  garden;  he  sympathized  with  the 
popular  side  in  the  German  revolution  of  1848. 

Endlewtt,  John.  158D  1665.  A  colonial  governor  of 
Massachusetts :  born  in  Dorchester.  England.  He  landed 
as  manager  of  the  plantation  of  Naumkeag  (Salem)  lu 
162ft.  Giving  place  in  1(530  to  John  Wlnthrop,  he  headed 
a  sanguinary  ex  peditlou  against  the  Indians  in  1636;  w  as 
deputy-governor  in  1641  -1644.  1650,  and  1654.  and  governor 
in  1644,  1649.  1650-1653  and  1655-1665.  Endlcott  was  an 
austere  Puritan,  choleric,  benevolent,  and  brave.  He 
died  in  Boston. 

I  n gh leu  inn-nan').  Louis  de  Bourbon,  Due  d',  1772- 
1**4.  An  Ill-fated  French  royalist:  bom  at  Chantilly; 
joined  the  royalists  and  took  part  in  the  Rhine  campaign 
against  the  republicans;  was  suspected  of  being  con- 
cerned in  a  Bourbon  plot  to  assassinate  the  Emperor 
Napoleon;  was  seized,  brought  to  Vincennes.  and.  after 
on  Inconclusive  and  illegal  trial,  shot  by  Napoleon's 
orders. 

Epicurus,  340--270  B.  C.   Greek  philosopher; 
of  Hie  Epicurean  school, 

Erasmus,  Deslderlus.  1466-1536.  Dutch 
printer  of  the  first  Greek  New  Testament. 
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Emitni!  Thomas,  1524-1583.  Swiss  physician  and 
writer. 

Eratosthenes,  276-196?  D.  C.  Greek  geometer  ;  con- 
sidered too  founder  of  the  science  of  astronomy. 

trie  the  Red.  flourished  1000.  Scandinavian  navi- 
gator: discovered  Greenland. 

Ericsson,  John,  I803-1NS9  Swedish  engineer  and  in- 
rentor ;  constructed  the  first  Monitor,  with  revolving  tur- 
rets for  guns,  which  destroyed  the  Confederate  Ironclad 
Xrrrimac. 

Erigcna  •>  ri/r  na),  Joannes  Scot  US,  8107-875?  An 
1  r;  -  ii  tbeoloirian.  His  writings,  denounced  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  are  among  the  most  profound  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

Eraklne,  Henry.  1746-1*17.  A  famous  Scotch  lawyer ; 
born  at  Edinburgh ;  called  to  the  bar  and  became  lord 
advocate :  a  Whig  in  politics  :  brought  about  useful  legal 
reforms  j  noted  as  a  brilliant  wit  and  orator. 

Ersklne.  Thomas,  1750-1823.  A  Scotch  baron :  born 
in  Edinburgh :  became  a  noted  forensic  orator  and  jurist, 
attaining  most  of  his  renown  as  a  pleader  in  support  of 
the  accusations  of  corruption  made  against  Lord  Sand- 
wich. He  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  In 
1790-1806.  About  the  latter  date  he  was  created  Baron 
Erskine  of  Restormel,  on  becoming  lord  chancellor.  He 
died  near  Edinburgh. 

Escobar'.  Mcndoza  Antonio,  1589-1669.  A  Spanish 
Jesuit  and  casual;  born  at  Valladolid  :  a  preacher  and 
voluminous  writer. 

Esparte'ro,  Joachim  Ilaldonicro.  Duke  of  Vlt- 
toria.  1792-1*79.  a  .Spanish  general  and  statesman.  He 
refused  the  crown  on  the  abdication  of  Isabella,  1*70. 

Espy.  James  Pollard,  17H.V1860.  A  meteorologist ; 
born  In  Pennsylvania  ;  did  notable  work  In  investigating 
the  causes  of  storms,  and  in  lsUl  published  "The  Phi- 
losophy of  Storms  "  ;  was  appointed  to  the  Washington 
Observatory,  where  he  carried  on  experiments  in  the 
cooling  of  gases  and  atmospheric  expansion. 

Essex.  Robert  I>evercux.  Karl  of.  1567-1601.  A  fav- 
orite of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  born  at  Netherwood.  Hereford: 
served  in  the  Netherlands ;  won  the  capricious  fancy 
of  Elizabeth  :  lost  favor  by  marrying  clandestinely  the 
widow  of  Sir  Philip  Siduey.  but  was  restored,  and  led  a 
life  of  varying  fortune,  filling  various  important  offices, 
till  bis  final  quarrel  with  the  Queen  and  execution. 

Estalns  (n'z'/aAn),  t'ontte  d\  1729-1794.  A  French 
admiral :"  one  of  the  bravest  of  men  ;"  fought  against 
the  English  in  the  Indies  and  in  America  :  wavered  as  a 
royalist  at  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution:  his 
loyalty  to  royaltyoutweighed.lt  was  thought,  bis  loyally 
to  his  country,  and  be  was  guillotined. 

Esterha'icy  de  (ialan'tha.  The  name  of  a  powerful 
and  famous  Hungarian  family  holding  the  rank  of  Priuces 
of  the  Empire  since  the  seventeenth  century.  Their  es- 
tates included  upwards  of  four  thousand  villages,  sixty 
market  towns,  many  castles  aud  lordships,  but  they  have 
been  heavily  mortgaged.  Among  the  more  prominent 
members  of  the  family  are:  Paul  IV.,  Prince  Estcrhazy, 
16.1V  1713,  a  general  and  literary  savant.  His  grandson, 
Nicholas  Joseph.  1714-1790.  A  great  patron  of  arts  and 
music  ;  founder  of  the  school  In  which  Haydn  and  Pleyel. 
amoug  others,  were  formed.  Nicholas,  Prince  Ester- 
hazy.  1765-1833.  Distinguished  as  a  field  marshal  and 
foreign  ambassador.  Prince  Paul  Anthony,  17*6-1x66. 
A  distinguished  and  able  diplomatist;  wus  successively 
Austrian  ambassador  at  Dresden,  Kutne.  and  Britain. 

Ethelbert, 552  616.  A  king  of  Kent:  through  the  In- 
fluence of  bis  Christian  wife  lie  received  Saint  Augustine 
and  a  band  of  missionaries  in  597  ;  an  event  which  led  to 
the  conversion  of  Kent  to  Christianity :  drew  up  the  first 
Saxon  law  code 

Ethelred  II.,  968-1016.  The  L'nrcady  :  a  king  of  Saxon 
Engluud  :  married  Emma,  daughter  of  Richard.  Duke  of 
Normandy,  a  step  which  led  in  the  end  to  the  claim 
which  issued  In  the  Norman  Conquest. 

Euclid,  fl.  300  B.  C.  A  celebrated  Greek  mathemati- 
cian, who  collected  all  the  fundamental  principles  of 
pure  mathematics,  which  had  been  delivered  down  by 
Thales,  Pythagoras.  Eudoxus,  and  other  mathematicians 
before  him,  which  he  digested  into  regularity  and  order, ! 
with  many  others  of  his  own.  on  which  account  he  Is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  who  reduced  arithmetic  and 
geometry  Into  the  form  of  a  science.  He  is  thought  to 
have  taught  mathematics  in  Alexandria. 

Eugene  tka  I  rnncols.  Prince  of  Savoy,  1663- 
1736.  A  renowned  general:  born  at  Paris  ;  lie  renounced 
his  native  laud,  and  entered  the  service  of  the  Austrian 
Emperor  Leopold :  first  gained  distinction  against  the 
Turks,  whose  power  in  Hungary  he  crushed  in  the  great 
victory  of  ZcutaUOT)  ;co  operated  with  Marlborough  in 


the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  and  shared  the  glories 
of  his  great  victories,  aud  again  opposed  the  French  in 
the  cause  of  Poland 

Eugenie  (oo-ihat/ntt)  (Eugenie  Maria  de  Montijo), 
1820-  .  .  Daughter  of  Conde  de  Montijo,  and  wife  of 
Napoleon  III.;  born  in  Granada,  Spain ;  crowned  em- 
press of  the  French.  1853 ;  appointed  regent  while  her 
husband  was  with  the  army,  1870;  fled  to  England  after 
the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Sedan. 

Euler,  Leonard,  1707-1783.  A  distinguished  mathe- 
matician :  born  in  Basel :  in  1741  he  accepted  an  invitation 
from  Frederick  the  Great  to  become  Professor  f  Mathe- 
matics in  the  Berlin  Academy,  but  in  1766  went  to  St. 
Petersburg,  where  he  died,  in  the  office  of  director  of  the 
mathematical  class  of  the  academy :  he  applied  the 
analytic  method  to  mechanics  and  greatly  Improved 
the  Integral  and  differential  calculus. 

Euse/blus.  Pamphill,  260-340?  A  distinguished  early 
Christian  writer ,  born  in  Palestine:  bishop  of  Csrsnrea 
in  813 ;  headed  the  moderate  Arians  at  the  Council  of 
Nice,  who  shrank  from  disputing  about  a  subject  so 
sacred  as  the  nature  of  the  Trinity  ;  wrote  a  history  of 
the  world  to  328  A.  D.  ;  his  "  Ecclesiastical  History"  Is 
the  first  record  of  the  Christian  Church  up  to  324. 

Eustarhiofay-ooj-taA'ir-fO.nnrtolommeo,  15007-1574? 
An  Italiun  physician  and  anatomist ;  he  devoted  himself 
to  medical  science  and  in  particular  to  anatomy,  which 
he  much  enriched  by  his  researches.  Among  his  discov- 
eries were  the  Eustachian  tube  and  the  Eustachian  valve 
of  the  heart. 

Evans,  Oliver,  1755-1819.  An  American  Inventor: 
born  in  Newport,  Del. :  In  1777  he  invented  a  machine  for 
making  card  teeth.   Amoug  his  other  inventions  are  the 
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Evnrta.  William  Max  well,  1818-1901.  An  American 
lawyer  ;  born  in  Boston,  Mass.;  was  the  principal  coun- 
sel for  President  Johnson  in  his  impeachment  trial, 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  ;  in  1877  principal 
counsel  for  the  Republican  party  before  the  Electoral 
Commission  on  the  Hayes-Tilden  election  returns;  in 
1*77-1*81  United  8tates  Secretary  of  State  :  and  in  1885- 
1891  United  States  Senator  from  New  York.  He  also 
represented  the  United  States  in  the  Alabama  claims 
case,  and  was  the  principal  counsel  for  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  In  his  defense  against  the  charges  preferred  by 
Theodore  Tilton.  .  He  died  in  New  York. 

Everett.  Edward,  1 794  1865.  An  American  states- 
man ;  born  in  Dorchester,  Mass.  After  traveling  for 
some  years  in  Germany  and  England  he  returned  to 
America  in  1819  to  occupy  the  chair  of  Greek  Literature 
at  Harvard  ;  became  successively  member  of  Congress, 
goveniorof  Massachusetts,  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
to  England  :  in  1*46  he  was  appointed  President  of  Har- 
vard College,  and  in  1x52  Secretary  of  State  :  shortly 
after  he  retired  to  privute  life :  a  graceful  and  powerful 
orator,  he  was  chosen  to  deliver  the  oration  at  Gettys- 
burg, when  his  noble  periods  were  entirely  eclipsed  by 
Lincoln's  simple,  immortal  words.   He  died  in  Boston. 

Ewithl  (oj/'W/M.  Georr  Heinrich  August  von, 
1H03-IH75.  A  German  OrientalM  and  Biblical  critic  ;  born 
In  Gottlngen;  in  1*27  he  became  extraordinary,  in  1831 
ordlnarv.  Professor  of  Philosophy,  and  in  1835  Professor 
of  Oriental  Languages  ;  in  1837  he  lost  his  chair  at  G«H- 
tingen  on  account  of  his  protest  against  the  king's  abro- 
gation of  the  liberal  constitution,  became  Professor  of 
Theology  at  Tubingen,  but  In  1848  returned  to  his  old 
chnlr  at  QSMngen.    He  died  in  Gottingen. 

Ew<  II,  Richard  .Stoddard.  18171872.  Military  offi- 
cer; born  in  Washington,  D.  C. :  served  during  the  Mex 
lean  War  with  Scott  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  City  of 
Mexico,  and  was  promoted  captain  for  gallantry  and 
meritorious  conduct  at  Contreras  and  Churubusco.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  resigned  his  commis- 
sion in  the  N  'tional  Army  and  joined  the  Confederates; 
he  took  part  i.  the  Maryland  campaign  and  in  the  battles 
of  Bull  Run,  Gettysburg,  and  the  Wilderness,  and  at- 
tained the  rank  of  Lieutenant-General.  After  the  war  he 
retired  to  private  life :  he  died  In  Springfield.  Tenn. 

Ewiiic.  Thomas.  1789-1871.  An  American  jurist  and 
statesman  ;  born  in  Virginia :  he  was  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
tirst  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Exmouth.  Edward  Pellew,  Viscount,  1757-1833. 
An  English  admiral.  Noted  for  his  expedition  to  Algiers. 
1816.  when  in  a  bombardment  of  nine  hours  he  destroyed 
tae  Algerian  ships,  silenced  their  forts, shelled  the  palace, 
lied  the  I  k  j  's  submission  and  the  release  of 
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F.yek  (•' M.  Jan  Van  f.fohn  of  Bruges).  1390-Ulfl.  One 
of  the  greatest  of  Flemish  painters,  Hi*  brother  Hubert. 
lrtfifrM'ji.  unH  also  a  noted  artist.  The  brothers  have 
been  pronounced  the  originators  of  oil  painting. 

Fickle  I.  born  about  ( .!»  It  ('  In  Scripture  one  of  the 
greater  Hebrew  prophets;  sun  (if  live  print  Bejd,  who, 
with  .Ichoiakim.  king  of  .Itnlah,  was  carried  captive  to 
Mesopotamia.  The  dale  <>(  his  death  Is  unknown.  The 
book  of  Kzekiel  contains  his  proplici  -ics. 

Kim,  ft  fifth  century  B  C  In  Seripturc  n  Jewish 
priest,  who  led  the  second  expedition  of  bit  people  home 
from  the  Babylonian  exile.  458  B.  C.  A  tomb  said  to  be 
his  is  still  mown  on  the  Tigri».  some  twenty  miles  above 
its  Junction  with  the  Euphrates.  The  book  of  E/ra 
relates  the  events  connected  with  the  second  return, 
that  of  Neheinlah  (fornierh  first  book  of  Ezra K  the  Inci- 
dents of  Um  iirst  return,  twenty-one  year-*  before. 

Fa'hlus  Maximum  Qulntus  (Cunctatnr).  9M  B.C. 
Roman  consul  ami  general;  inaugurated  tlie  "Fabian" 
policy,  carrying  on  only  a  defensive  war  against  II an 
nibal. 

Fned.  John.  l^VO-  A  Scottish  artist  ;  born  at 

Burlev  Mill.  Kirkcudbright:  bis  painting*  are  chiefly  of 
humble  Scottish  life,  the  "Cottars  .Saturday  Night" 
among  others 

Fnrd.Thnmas,  KJ«r  .  .  Brother  of  the  preceding, 
born  at  Hurley  Mill;  distinguished  himself  in  his  art 
stuilies  at  KdinbUfffj  went  In  London,  where  his  pictures 
of  Scottish  life  won  him  a  foremost  place  among  those 
of  his  contemporaries. 

Fahrenheit.  (jWru-Airr).  Gabriel  Daniel,  lft*l -173»> 
A  distinguished  German  philos..pher.  He  invented  the 
thermometer  known  by  his  nutne. 

Fairfax.  Thomns.  Ford.  1'dJ  1671.  An  En  Irtish  gen 
cral  who  commanded  tie-  Parliamentary  army  at  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  war.  1011.  and  in  1 61 5.  Thomaw,  Lord 
Fairfax.  MOt-lTfB,  his  Brumbon.  spent  part  of  his  life  in 
Virginia,  and  was  the  friend  ami  patron  of  General 
Wash  ngton. 

Fa  Hero,  or  Fnltrrl.  Mnrlno.  12T»MSV«.  A  Venetian 
noble;  succeeded  Andrew  Dandoln  as  Imgp  of  Venice, 
in  UM.  When  he  succeeded  to  the  office  of  doge,  he  was 
eighty  years  of  age.  ami  bad  a  young  ami  beautiful  wife. 
He  had  enemies  among  the  dominant  nobility  of  Venice; 
and  to  avenue  himself  on  them  he  entered  into  a  con- 
spiracy with  the  plebeians  to  overturn  the  government 
and  massacre  the  patrician*.  On  the  night  before  it  was 
to  be  carried  into  effect,  the  plot  was  discovered,  and 
Fallero  whs  beheaded. 

Fnllopliis.  Gahrlcllo.  1.V2S -l.VB.  Anatomist,  born  at 
Modena:  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  Pisa  and  at  1'adua  ; 
the  Fallopian  tubes  w hich  eoiineet  the  ovaries  with  the 
litems,  first  accurately  described  by  him.  are  called  after 
his  name,  as  also  the  duet  which  transmits  the  facial 
nerve  after  It  leaves  the  n.iditorv  nerve. 

Fiineull  iWflnr/i/n'WI  Peter.  I  Ton  1713.  An  Amer- 
ican merchant;  born  in  New  Kochelle,  N.  Y  :  settled 
lu  Boston,  Mass,  where  be  became  a  successful  iikt 
chant.  In  1740  lie  offered  to  build  a  market  house  at 
his  personal  expense  as  a  gift  to  the  town,  which  be 
completed  two  year*  later.   Ho  died  in  Boston. 

Faraday.  Michael.  1791-1*67.  English  chemist  and 
natural  philosopher:  founder  of  science  of  magneto 
electricity. 

FarniKiit.  I>nvld  Gln-coe.  |S*)1-1S70.  American  ad- 
miral; passed  the  New  Orleans  forts  and  captured  New 
Orleans  in  IMS. 

Farmr.  Frederick  William.  IA3M90&  An  English 
clergyman,  dean  of  Canterbury  :  bom  in  Bombay,  India  : 
sixteen  years  master  at  Harrow  ,  canon  and  archdeacon 
of  Westminster,  ami  chaplain  to  the  queen.  Of  his  re- 
ligious and  theological  w  ritings  the  most  notable  are : 
"The  Witness  of  History  to  Christ."  "The  I  iff  of  Christ." 
"Life  and  Works  of  St  Paul."  'The  Early  Hays  of 
Christianity."  ami  "Eternal  Hope."  The  last  has 
been  severely  criticised  on  account  of  Its  Inx  doctrine 
regarding  the  question  of  everlasting  punishment. 

moat  (fmri) or  Fu*t.  .lohnnn.  -Had.  one  of  the 
three  artists  to  Whom  the  invention  of  printing  has  been 
ascribed;  was  the  sun  ol  a  goldsmith  at  Mentz. 
(iermany.    The  othert  wo  were  Giilcnhcrg  and  Behaffer. 

Fawkcs.  Faux,  or  Vaiix.  liny.  WTO  MUG.  An  English 
conspirator;  born  in  York.  England;  be  etilisted  in  the 
Spanish  army  in  the  Netherlands,  ami  returned  to  Fin- 
land in  I  (KM.  after  agreeingt  >  a-sj.t  in  the  tiuupowdcr 
Plot:  after  collecting  the  necessary  combustlbleii. 
Fawkes  worked  his  way  into  the  coal  cellar  under  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  after  storing  it  with  gunpowder 


etc  .  was  appointed  to  the  dangerous  duty  of  firing  the 
mine.  The  government  having  had  timely  information 
of  the  detestable  plot,  the  House  of  Lords  and  Its  cellar 
were  searched,  and  Fawkes  found  secreted  amid  some 
casks  of  gunpowder,  Nov.  6.  1605;  lie  was  at  once  ar- 
restee!, soon  after  tried,  and  suffered  death  at  Westmin- 
ster w  it ti  several  of  the  other  conspirators. 

Ferdinand  V.,  ll&H.'dfi.  Founded  the  Spanish  mon- 
archy. 

Fcrgusson.  Juiiim,  1H0H-1SS6.  A  Scotch  writer;  born 
In  Ayr.  Scotland;  his  monumeptal  achievement,  which 
constitutes  him  perhaps  the  greatest  of  writers  on  the 
s'llijeet.  is  '  History  of  Architecture  In  ail  Countries." 
He  died  in  London. 

Ferry  yfttirrrSi.  Jul.-  FrnncoU  <  millle,  1S32  1*93 
A  French  statesman  :  he  was  minister  to  Athens  in  IS*. 2- 
1S73.  ami  in  1K79  became  minister  of  Public  Instruction 
and  began  an  agitation  against  the  Jesuits.  Their  ex- 
pulsion was  effected,  and  brought  about  the  dissolution 
of  the  ministry  In  Septcm»>cr.  |s*0;  became  premier, 
with  a  policy  of  colonial  expansion.  Involving  a  war  in 
Madagascar  and  the  invasion  of  Touquln.  He  died  in 
Paris. 

Feiicrbnch  {tm/rr-Uik),  Paul  .lohnnn  AbmIdi  tod, 

177.S  is-ci.  A  Oerman  penologist;  born  at  Jena;  died  iu 
Frankfort  on  the  main. 

Hchte  Uik'ta).  .lohnnn  Gottlieb.  1762  1Mb  A  Ger- 
man philosopher;  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Philos- 
ophy In  the  University  of  Jena  in  1794.  and  the  follow- 
ing year  published  his  "  Doctrine  of  Science."  a  funda- 
mental departure  from  Kant.    He  died  iu  Berlin. 

Held.  Cyrus  West.  1M9  Horn  at  Stockbridgc. 

Mass  ;  founded  the  Atlautic  Telegraph  Company  in  l.HWi ; 
on  the  successful  laying  of  the  Is66  coble,  since  which 
lime  communication  between  the  Old  and  New  Worlds 
has  never  been  Interrupted,  he  was  awarded  a  gold 
medal  and  the  thanks  of  the  nation. 

Field,  David  Dudley.  lSOYlsjM.  An  eminent  Ameri- 
can jurist ;  born  in  Haddam,  Conn. ;  brought  about  judi- 
ciary reforms,  and  drew  up.  under  Government  direc- 
tions, political,  civil,  and  penal  codes;  Interested  him- 
self in  the  international  law.  and  labored  to  bring  about 
an  international  agreement  whereby  disputes  might  be 
settled  by  arbitration  and  w  ar  done  away  with. 

Field.  Stephen  Johnson.  1SI6-1WW.  An  American 
jurist:  born  in  Haddam.  Conn.;  brother  of  Cyrus  West 
and  David  Dudley  Field:  studied  law  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar:  removed  to  California  In  1S49:  became  a 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  California  In  ls.%7;  was 
appointed  Its  chief  justice  in  lS-V.i;  and  in  1h*3  was 
appointed  an  associate  justice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  which  office  he  resigned  lu  April.  1H97; 
he  died  in  Washington.  D.  0. 

I  Ibles.  S.  Luke.  MM-  .  .  An  Kngllsh  artist;  born 
in  Lancashire:  contributed  to  various  magazines  and 
illustrated  books,  notably  Dickens's  "Edwin  Drood " : 
his  most  noted  pictures  are  "The  Poor  of  London." 

The  Widower."  and  "The  Doctor  " 

Fillmore.  Millard.  ls-s«  Is74.  American  statesman: 
thirteenth  president  of  the  I'nited  States;  born  in  New- 
York:  learned  fullers'  trade;  read  law  and  acquired 
lucrutlve  pructice  In  Buffalo;  elected  to  Congress.  lW.'. 

and  continued  n  member  till  IMS;  elected  vice-president. 

Isis-.  became  president  on  the  death  of  Taylor.  1KV); 
approved  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  and  the  compromise 
measures  of  Hcury  Clay,  and  made  Daniel  Webster  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

Fischer,  Kunn,  1s»|-  .  ,  A  German  historian  of 
philosophy  ;  he  was  Interdicted  from  teaching  philosophy 
nt  Heidelberg  In  Is-Vl:  but.  after  tilling  professorships  in 
Berlin  and  Jena,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  called 
to  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Heidelberg  in  1«72. 

Fish,  Hamilton,  Wis  ls<«.  An  American  diplomatist: 
born  in  New  York  city;  lie  was  elected  a  congressman 
in  |s|  j.  and  governor  in  IMS.  In  i  vSl  he  was  elected  to 
the  I'nited  Stales  Senate,  where  he  opposed  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise  and  joined  the  Republican 
i  irt y  on  it-  formation  He  was  Secretary  of  State 
under  Orant  from  Isi-H  to  1H77,  signing,  as  one  of  the 
commissioners,  the  Washington  Treaty  of  1S71.  and 
aided  in  the  settlement  of  the  "  Alabama  "  question. 

Fisher.  George  Park.  1M7  .  .  An  American 
author  and  educator:  born  in  Wrcntham.  Mass. :  studied 
theology  at  Andover.  and  in  Germany,  was  Professor  of 
Divinity  from  KM -lN'd.  and  subsequently  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  at  Yale.  Author  of  many  theological  and  his- 
torical works 

Fitch.  John.  1743  1 70S  An  American  inventor:  born 
In  Connecticut :  In  1787  he  brought  out  a 
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boat  with  side  wheels,  and  In  1790  constructed  a  larger 
vessel,  which  was  for  some  timeemployed  a*  a  passenger 
boat;  some  of  his  plana  arc  said  to  have  fallen  Into 
Robert  Fulton  h  hand*  and  given  him  the  idea  of  his 
steamship;  disheartened  l>y  the  ill  success  of  a  trip  to 
France  he  committed  suicide  at  Bardstown,  Kentucky. 

Fitzgerald.  FUlwnrd.  Lord.  17<3-171W.  A  noble  Irish- 
man, son  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster.  He  was  an  enthusi- 
astic patriot,  and  joined  the  society  of  United  Irishmen, 
and  was  leader  in  the  "rising"  of  1798.  Arrested  on  a 
charge  of  treason,  he  died  while  awaiting  trial. 

Flamlnlus.  Cuius.  .  .  -217  B.C.  Koman  general  and 
consul. 

Flamlnius.  Titus  (Julntius.  230-174  B.C.  Koman 
general  an<l  consul. 

Flaiuma'rii>n  Cam  I  He,  1*12-  .  .  A  French  as- 
tronomer, writer  on  descriptive  astronomy,  and  "as- 
tronomical novelist" ;  born  in  Montigny-le-Roi.  Haute 
Marne.  France. 

Flitmlrin  (flon-dran').  Jran  llippolllc.  lSOO-lSM. 
A  French  painter;  born  in  Lyons,  France.  Among  his 
chief  works  are  the  fine  aeries  of  frescoes  in  the  churches 
of  St.  Gcrmaln-dcs-Pies  and  St.  Vincent  tie  Haul,  Paris, 
which  are  reckoned  among  the  masterpieces  of  modem 
painting.    Uc  died  in  Koine.  Italy. 

Fbxman,  John.  1755-1*26.  An  English  sculptor  ami 
draughtsman  :  born  in  York.  England.  The  monuments 
to  Nelson  and  Howe,  in  St.  Paul's  are  by  his  hand.  One 
of  his  finest  productions  is  the  Shield  of  Achilles."  He 
died  in  London. 

Flint,  Austin,  1  SI 2-1496-  An  American  physician; 
born  In  Petersham.  Mass. ;  he  was  the  author  of  numer- 
ous text-books,  clinical  reports,  and  medical  paiiers.  He 
died  in  New  York  city. 

Flotow.  Frederick  Ferdinand  Adnlphus  von, 
1812-1883.  German  composer  of  ot«eras;  his  best  known 
work  Is  "Martha." 

Flourens  (floo-ron'),  Marie  Jean  Pierre,  1791-18G7. 
A  French  physiologist :  in  1840  he  w  as  elected  member 
of  the  French  Academy:  In  1*16  was  made  a  peer  of 
France  and  In  1855  professor  in  the  College  of  France. 
He  was  promoted  grand  ollleer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
and  made  member  of  the  municipal  Council  of  Paris  in 
1864.   He  died  in  Montgeron.  near  Paris. 

Flagel.  .loluuin  Gottfried.  178X-1855.  A  German 
lexicographer.  He  spent  many  years  In  the  United 
States  in  business,  diplomatic,  and  official  occupations. 
He  died  in  Leipsic. 

Foley.  John  Henry.  1R1R-DC4.  An  Irish  sculptor: 
born  in  Dublin.  The  most  popular  of  his  works  Is  a 
statue  of  Seldon  placed  in  the  new  palace  of  Westmin- 
ster, considered  his  masterpiece.  He  died  in  Hamp- 
stead.  near  London.  England. 

Fonta'na,  Domenlco,  1543UW7.  An  Italian  archi- 
tect. Under  Pope  Sixtus  V.  he  erected  the  Egyptian 
Obelisk  in  front  of  St.  Peter's.  Home.  15m;,  and  later  built 
the  Lateran  palace,  the  Vatican  library,  and  the  Royal 
palace  at  Naples. 

Fnote.  Andrew  Hull.  180filSfi3.  An  American  naval 
officer ;  born  In  New  Haven.  Conn.  At  the  China  station 
in  UM,  when  the  Chinese  and  English  were  at  war.  he 
exerted  himself  to  protect  American  property,  and  was 
fired  upon  by  the  Celestials.  His  demand  for  an  apology 
was  refused  and  he  stormed  and  captured  four  Chinese 
forts.  In  1361  he  commanded  the  expedition  against 
Forts  Henry  and  Donelson  on  the  Tennessee  and  Cum- 
berland rivers,  and  directed  the  attack  on  Island  No.  10. 
In  lsi»2  he  was  promoted  rear-admiral,  and  in  lsct  was  ' 
ordered  to  take  command  of  the  Smith  Atlantic  Squad- 1 
ron,  but  died  in  New  York  while  preparing  to  Joiu  his 
ilae«hlp. 

Forney.  John  Weiss.  1817- 1881.  An  American  Jour- 
nalist: born  in  Lancaster.  Pa.:  clerk  of  the  National 
House  of  Representatives  from  lVd  to  1H-Vi,  and  secre- 
tary of  the  United  States  Senate  from  lsrtl  to  lscs.  He 
was  connected  with  several  papers  in  Philadelphia  and 
Washington.   He  died  In  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Forrest,  Edwin.  1X00-1*72.  An  American  actor  :  bom 
in  Philadelphia.  Pa.  He  played  with  remarkable  success 
in  Kuropo  and  the  United  States;  in  l»7l  retired  from  the 
stage.   He  died  in  Philadelphia. 

Foster.  John  Watson,  1KW-  .  .  An  American  diplo- 
matist; born  in  Pike  county,  Ind.:  was  graduated  at  the 
Indiana  State  University  in  1855:  studied  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  After  the  Civil  War.  during  which 
he  served  with  distinction,  he  was  editor  of  the  Evans- 
ville  Daily  Journal  and  postmaster  of  that  city :  minis- 
ter to  Mexico  from  1873-1880.  to  Russia  In  lsso-1881.  and 
to  Spain  from  1883-  1885;  was  special  commissioner  to 


negotiate  reciprocity  treaties  with  Spain.  Oermany,  Bra- 
id, and  the  West  Indies,  in  1801 ;  United  States  Secretary 
of  State  in  1M<2-I8y3.  Subsequently  he  was  agent  before 
the  Bering  Sea  Arbitration  Tribunal  at  Paris;  partici- 
pated in  the  peace  negotiations  with  Japan,  ami  In  1898 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Anglo-Canadian  Commission. 

Foster.  Stephen  Collins,  1S2MB04.  An  American 
song  writer;  born  near  Pitt -burg.  Pa.  He  composed  the 
music  and  wrote  the  words  of  over  175  popular  songs 
aud  melodies.   Died  in  New  York  city. 

Fourhe  Uon-nhnu').  Joseph,  Duke  of  Otmnto, 
1751  1820.  Born  at  Pellerta :  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis 
XVI.;  advised  Napoleon  to  abdicate  In  1S14  and  again 
after  Waterloo;  served  under  Louis  XVI11.  for  a  time 
but  was  obliged  at  length  to  quit  France  for  good ;  died 
at  Trieste. 

Fouquier-Tliivllle  (f'*>-kr-tii'tana-i*rl,).  Antidne 
Quentin.  1717 -1795.  A  bloodthirsty  French  Jacobin: 
was  public  accuser  before  Robespierre's  Revolutionary 
Tribunal,  and  gloated  over  the  death  of  thousands  of 
innocent  victims;  sentenced  to  the  same  fate,  he  is  said 
to  have  died  bravely. 

Fourier  U<m'rr-ui),  Francois  Mnrle  Charles,  1772- 
18li7.  A  French  social  economist.  At  first  in  trade,  then 
in  the  army.  After  seeing  a  cargo  of  rice  thrown  ln'.o 
the  sea  to  ral«c  Its  price  he  was  led  to  attempt  a  reform 
abolishing  the  competitive  system,  by  means  of  asso- 
ciated production  and  life  in  "phalansteries."  He  died 
in  Paris. 

Fourier,  Jean  ttaptiate  Joseph.  I  In  run,  1768-1830. 
A  French  mathematician.  He  was  an  active  Jacobin 
during  the  French  Revolution.  His  later  energies  were 
divorced  from  politics  ami  given  up  to  science.  He  died 
in  Paris 

Fowler.  Orson  Squire,  1800-1887.  An  American 
phrenologist:  born  in  Oohoctoo,  Steuben  county.  N.  Y.; 
was  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  KM.  and  opened  a 
phrenological  office  lu  New  York  in  1835.  He  died  near 
Sharon  Station.  Conn. 

F'ox.  Charles  James,  1719-1806.  English  orator  and 
statesman;  entered  Parliament  in  17i,s  as  a  Tory,  but 
Joined  the  opposition  in  1773.  and  became  leader  of  the 
Whigs,  opposing  the  policy  of  Pitt. 

F'ox.  George,  1<121- 169ft.  Born  in  Ix-icestershire.  Eng. ; 
founder  of  the  society  of  Friends,  or  Quakers. 

F'ra  IHavolo.  17fiO-l*06.  Chief  of  a  band  of  Italian 
brigands:  bom  In  Calabria  :  leader  in  sundry  Italian  In- 
surrections; whs  hanged  at  Naples  for  treachery,  lu 
spite  of  remonstrances  from  Kngland  ;  gave  name  to  an 
opera  by  Auber.  but  only  the  name. 

i  •   da  Itlininl.  A  beautiful  Italian  lady  of 

the  l.tth  century,  whose  pathetic  love  story  finds  a  place 
in  Dante's  "  Inferno  "  ;  she  was  betrothed  by  her  father, 
the  Lord  of  Ravenna,  to  Giovanni  of  Rimini,  but  her 
affections  were  engaged  by  Paolo,  his  brother;  the  lovers 
were  found  together  by  Giovanni  and  murdered  by  him. 

i  in.,  i  i,  Jo<te  Gnspar  Itodrlirucz.  1757-ls-IO.  Dic- 
tator of  Paraguay  :  born  in  Asuncion  :  began  his  public 
career  as  a  barrister,  lu  isn.  soon  after  the  revolution 
in  the  Spanish  possessions  of  South  America  became 
general,  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  independent 
junta  of  Paraguay:  in  ISIS,  he  was  appointed  consul  of 
the  republic,  with  Ycgros  for  bis  colleague.  In  1817  un- 
limited despotic  authority  was  conferred  upon  him. 
which  he  exercised  during  the  remainder  of  his  Ule.  He 
died  in  Asuncion. 

Frnneis  I.,  1194-1517.  King  of  France:  bom  in  Cog- 
nac, France;  Succeeded  to  the  throne  In  1515,  on  the 
death  of  Louis  XII..  who  died  without  male  Issue.  He 
died  at  the  Chateau  de  Rambouillet.  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son.  Henry  II. 

Francis  II..  IM4-1S60.  King  of  France:  thp  eldest  son 
of  Henry  II.  and  his  queen  Catherine  de  Medici,  born  in 
Fontaincblcau.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  July.  1559, 
having  in  the  preceding  year  married  Mary  Stuart, 
daughter  of  James  V.  of  Scotland. 

1'rniH  Udc  ltorgta.  Saint.  1510-1572.  Duke  of  Gandia 
and  viceroy  of  Catalonia  :  joined  the  Society  of  Jesus 
and  became  general  of  the  order. 

Francis  de  Paula.  Saint,  UI8-U07.  Italian  Francis- 
can monk  ;  founded  the  order  Fratres  Minimi. 

Francis  de  Sales.  Saint,  1.5117  1«522.  Bishop  of  Geneva  : 
born  of  a  noble  Savoyard  family.  In  the  chateau  of 
Sales,  near  Geneva.  In  PilO  he  founded  the  Order  of  the 
Visitation,  of  which  the  first  directress  was  his  friend. 
Madame  de  Chantal ;  was  canonized  by  Pope  Alexander 
VII.  In  Ift..V 

Fran,  i-  Silnt,  or  Francis  of  Assist.  11R2-I22fi. 
Founder  of  the  Order  of  Franciscan  friars;  born  in 
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AmIiI.  Hii  proper  name  was  Giovanni  Bernardone.  but 
be  afterward  received  the  name  of  Frauds,  us.  He  died 
in  Aaslsl :  was  canonized  by  Pope  Gregory  IX.  in  1228. 

Francis,  Philip,  Sir.  1740-1818.  An  Irish-English 
statesman,  the  best  accredited  of  the  candidates  for 
authorship  of  the  "Junius  "  letters  ;  born  in  Dublin. 

Franklin.  Henjamln,  1706-1790.  American  statesman 
and  philosopher :  born  In  Boston ;  son  of  a  tallow  chan- 
dler; youngest  of  a  family  of  seventeen  children  ;  learned 
the  trade  of  a  printer  and  atudi«*l  diligently;  removed  to 
Philadelphia,  where  he  acquired  the  pennaultani*  Ua- 
zette;  h.-jran  the  publication  of  Punr  Rifhnrd'B  Almatvie 
in  17.12;  discovered  Hie  identity  of  lightning  and  elec- 
tricity In  1752,  by  means  of  a  kite;  Franklin  occupied 
many  positions  of  public  trust  and  was  the  recipient  of 
many  honors. 

Franklin,  Sir  John,  1780-1847.  English  Arctic  ex- 
plorer. 

Fmnx.  Hubert,  Sivi^'j.  A  Germau  musician  ;  born 
in  Halle,  Prussia.  He  was  famous  for  his  songs,  which 
were  of  a  pecullarlyric  beauty.  His  first  published  com- 
position appeared  In  1HI3.  His  later  years  were  spent 
In  editing  the  works  of  Bach.  Handel,  and  others. 

Fraunhofer  Urmm'hol-tr),  Joseph  von.  17*7  1826.  A 
German  optician;  born  in  Ha  varia :  his  name  is  associated 
with  many  discoveries  in  optical  science  as  well  as  Inven- 
tions and  improvements  in  the  optician's  art;  but  he  I* 
chiefly  remembered  for  his  discovery  of  the  dark  lines  in 
the  solar  spectrum,  since  called  after  him  the  Fraunhofer 
lines. 

Frederick  I.  (Barbarossa).  1121-1100.  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many ;  crowned  by  Pope  Adrian  IV'.;  reduced  Milan 
lu  1162,  but  waa  defeated  by  the  Lombards  near  I.egnann 
In  1176 ;  joined  the  third  crusade  in  1 1*9  wit  hone  hundred 
thousand  men,  and  defeated  the  Turks  at  leonium  ;  died 
In  the  Holy  Land.  Frederick  II.,  1194  1260.  Opposed 
by  the  Guclpha  and  the  pope  in  his  project  to  unite  Italy 
and  Germany  in  one  empire:  began  a  crusade  against 
the  Moslems  In  1227.  but  turned  back,  and  w  as  excom- 
municated by  Pope  Gregory  IX. ;  resumed  the  cnisade  in 
1229,  captured  Jerusalem,  .and  made  peace  with  the 
pope;  defeated  the  Guelpha  at  Cortenuova,  1237.  and 
renewed  war  with  the  pope. 

Frederick  William  (the  Great  Elector).  1620-1688. 
Elector  of  Brandenburg ;  next  to  Frederick  the  Great  the 
chief  founder  of  the  Prussian  monarchy. 

Frederick  I.,  l'*>7-1713  First  king  of  Prussia.  Fred- 
erick II.  ( Frederick  the  Great ).  1712  17*5.  Subjected  to 
inhuman  treatment  in  youth  by  his  father.be  gave  but 
little  promiscof  his  future  greatness ;  ascended  the  Prus- 
sian throne  In  1740,  and  Invaded  Silesia,  most  of  w  hich 
was  ceded  to  him  by  Maria  Theresa  in  1742 ;  an  alliance 
having  been  formed  against  him  by  Austria,  Russia, 
France.  Saxony,  and  Sweden,  he  began  the  Seven  Years 
War  In  1756  by  invading  Saxony  ;  gained  a  great  victory 
at  Prague  in  1757:  but  w  as  defeated  at  Kolin  soon  after- 
ward; in  the  same  year  he  defeated  a  French  army 
twice  as  large  as  his  own  at  Rossbach.  and  won  a  bril- 
liant and  decisive  victory  over  the  Austrians  at  I  .cut  hen  ; 
In  1759  he  was  defeated  at  Kunncrsdorf.  and  in  1760  Berlin 
waa  captured  by  the  allies,  but  he  gained  the  victories 
of  I.iegniU  and  Torgau,  and  peace  was  made  in  17C3, 
Prussian  Poland  being  added  to  Frederick's  dominions. 
Frederick  was  a  voluminous  writer,  and  a  friend  of  Vol- 
taire, who  spent  several  years  at  his  court. 

Frellnchuysen.  Frederick  Theodore.  1817-1886.  An 
American  statesman;  bom  lu  Millstone,  N.  J.:  Itccamc 
an  eminent  lawyer:  United  States  Senator  In  1*71  1*77. 
■nd  Secretary  of  State  under  President  Arthur  in  1**1- 
l*v>.    He  died  In  Newark.  N.  J. 

Fremont.  John  Charles.  1830-1890.  An  American 
politician,  explorer  and  general ;  Republican  caudldatc 
for  the  presidency.  1*66. 

French.  Daniel  Chester.  1*60-  .  .  An  American 
sculptor :  born  lu  Exeter.  N.  H. :  was  educated  in  Boston 
and  in  Florence.  Italy:  had  studios  in  Boston  and  Con- 
cord, X.  H..  and  in  New  York  cltv 

Fresnel  Urav-nail').  August  In  lean.  17881*27.  A 
Fr  nch  physicist :  born  In  Broglic.  France  :  Investigated 
the  polarization  of  light :  proved  by  his  experiments  the 
wave  theory  of  light.  The  result  of  his  great  discovery 
U  shown  in  the  system  of  lens  lighting  apparatus,  which 
has  changed  the  mode  of  lighthouse  illumination  over 
the  whole  world.    He  died  near  Paris. 

Froblsher,  Mnrtln.  Sir.  16357-1594.  An  English  naval 
officer  and  navigator:  he  sought  a  northwest  passage  of 
North  America. 

Froehel  {fra>/b*D,  Friedrleh.  1782-1*62.  A  German 
educator:  he  was  for  some  time  associated  with  Pesta- 
loizi.  but  evolved  a  theory  of  education  of  his  own.  To 


explain  it  he  wrote  "The  Education  of  Man."  a  work  of 
deep  and  original  thought ;  he  opened  the  first  kinder- 
garten or  children's  garden  at  Blaukcnburg,  Thurlugla. 
In  183)1;  he  died  In  Marieuthal. 

Fry.  Mrs.  Klixnbeth.  17*0-1845.  English  philanthro- 
pist ;  boru  at  Earlham  ;  third  daughter  of  John  Gurncy, 
the  Quaker  banker  ;  devoted  her  lue  to  prison  reform 
and  the  reform  of  criminals,  as  well  na  other  benevolent 
enterprises. 

Fulton.  Robert.  1765-1815.  American  engineer  and 
Inventor :  born  in  Pennsylvania:  af:cr  spending  some 
years  in  London  as  an  artist,  he  turned  his  attention  to 
civil  engineering  and  inland  navigation  ;  went  to  Paris, 
there  be  Invented  a  submarine  torpedo;  while  in  that 
city  in  1*03,  with  the  assistance  of  Robert  Livingston, 
successfully  applied  steam  navigation  ;  lu  1*06  he  built 
the  steamer  Vitrimmt  which  made  regular  trips  between 
Albany  and  New  York  at  a  speed  of  live  miles  an  hour ; 
although  he  spent  a  large  amount  of  money  on  his  in- 
vention, the  patent  did  not  prove  of  pecuniary  value  to 
him. 

1  usell  (rVze-K).  John  II..  1741-1825.  Swiss  historical 
painter. 

Gadsden.  Christopher.  1724-1805.  An  American  pa- 
triot: born  in  Charleston.  S  t".;  was  a  member  of  the 
llrst  Colonial  Congress,  which  convened  in  New  York 
in  October,  17GB;  was  also  a  member  of  the  first  Con- 
tinental Congress,  which  assembled  in  Philadelphia  in 

1774.  He  joined  the  American  army  as  colonel  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Revolution  ;  was  promoted  brigadier- 
general. 

Gadsden,  James.  1788-1868.  An  American  diplo- 
matist ;  born  in  Charleston,  S.  C. :  served  » Ith  distinction 
in  the  War  of  1*12;  and  afterward  took  part  in  the  cam- 
paign against  the  Seminole  Indians.  He  w  as  appointed 
minister  to  Mexico  in  1*63.  and  negotiated  the  Gadsden 
I*urchase  which  fixed  a  new  boundary  between  Mexico 
and  the  United  States.   He  died  in  Charleston.  8.  C. 

Gage,  Thomas,  1721-17*7.  A  British  general :  he 
fought  with  the  British  troops  In  America  in  1766. 1768. 
and  17fi0;  was  commander-in-chief  in  North  America  in 

1775,  and  returned  to  England  the  same  year;  he  was 
promoted  general  in  17*2.  The  battles  of  Lexington  and 
Bunker  Hill  took  place  during  his  generalship. 

Gngern  (aatr-grrn).  llelnrlch  \\  illielm  August, 
Itaron  of,  1799-1880.  A  German  statesman:  bom  In 
Bayrenth,  Bavaria  ;  In  1*21  entered  political  life  under  the 
government  of  Grand-ducal  Hesse ;  in  1*60  he  served  as 
major  lu  the  Schleswig-llolstein  War:  in  1862  he  re- 
moved to  Heidelberg :  he  died  in  Darmstadt. 

Gainsborough  (0*faT*6r»),  Thomas,  1727-1788.  An 
eminent  English  landscape  painter. 

Gulha.  Servlti*  Kulpiclus.  3  B.C. -69  A.  D.  Roman 
emperor :  successor  «>(  Nero;  after  his  election  he  soon 
made  himself  uniMipular  by  cruelty  and  avarice,  and 
was  slain  in  the  forum. 

Galen,  191-206?  Greek  physician,  medical  writer  and 
philosopher:  lived  at  Rome  for  a  few  years;  his  works 
remained  authority  until  the  fifteenth  century. 

Giilllei  (iwA-lf-Mi'fi.  Galileo  (Galileo).  1664-1642. 
Italian  astronomer :  discovered  about  16*2  the  isoch- 
ronism  of  the  vibrations  of  a  pendulum,  and  in  1590  the 
law  by  which  the  velocity  of  falling  bodies  Is  accelerated  ; 
adopted  In  astronomy  the  system  of  Copernicus :  con- 
structed his  wonderful  telescope.  1609:  through  it  he 
discovered  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  and  was  enabled  to 
explore  the  surface  of  the  moon  and  view  the  phases  of 
Venus;  he  also  ascertained  that  the  "  Milky  Way  "is 
composed  of  myriads  of  stars;  in  1632  he  produced  his 
"  Dialogues  on  the  Ptolemaic  and  Copernican  Systems." 
but  was  compelled  by  the  Inquisition  to  abjure  the 
theory  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  :  he  waa  detained  in 
prison  for  a  brief  time,  but  it  docs  not  appear  that  he 
was  severely  treated  Later  he  was  allowed  to  pursue 
his  studies  until  prevented  by  blindness. 

Gulit'rin,  Gallltrin.  Galyzin.  or  Gnlyxln.  One  of 
the  most  powerful  and  distinguished  Russian  families, 
whose  mcmlters  have  been  equally  prominent  in  war 
and  diplomacy  from  the  sixteenth  century  downward. 
Prince  IMmttr!  Alexeievlteh.  1736-1803.  A  Russian 
diplomat  and  statesman;  was  ambassador  to  the  court 
of  Fram  e  In  1765.  and  to  The  Hague  in  1773.  He  waa  In 
correspondence  with  Voltaire  and  other  literary  men  of 
his  day  aud  was  the  author  of  several  works  relating  to 
geology.  He  died  in  Brunswick.  Germany.  IHniltri 
Augustine,  1770-1*41.  Son  of  the  foregoing  ;  bom  to 
The  Hague  :  became  a  Roman  Catholic  in  his  seventeenth 
year,  and  waa  ordained  a  priest  in  the  United  States  by 
Bishop  Carroll  of  Baltimore  In  1795;  he  declined  to 
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return  to  Russia  on  his  father's  death,  and  as  a  Catholic 
priest  w»i  adjudged  to  have  lost  his  right  of  inheritance. 
He  wrote  varioua  controversial  works.  He  died  In 
Loretta.  Pa. 

Gall,  I  mm  Joseph,  1758-1828.  Founder  of  phrenol- 
ogy :  born  in  Tiefeiibronn.  ltaden.  (Jcrmany.  He 
studied  medicine  at  Strassburg  and  Vienna  and  settled 
in  the  latter  city  in  1785  as  a  physician.  With  Spurzheim. 
who  became  his  associate  In  18t>i,  be  quitted  Vienna  In 
1805.  and  began  a  lecturing  tour  through  Germany. 
Holland.  Sweden,  and  Switzerland.  In  1—7  he  settled  us 
a  physician  In  Paris,  where  he  resided  till  his  death. 

Galland  (aal-Umr),  An tolne,  1616-1715.  French  Orien- 
talist ;  professor  of  Arabic  in  the  College  of  France :  was 
the  first  to  translate  the  "Arabian  Nights"  into  any 
European  tongue. 

Gallatin,  Albert,  1761-1849.  American  statesman; 
born  in  tieneva,  Switzerland;  in  1793  he  was  elected  to 
the  United  Stales  Senate  from  Pennsylvania,  but  was 
declared  Ineligible.  From  1795  to  1801  he  served  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  from  1X>1  to  1813  he  was 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  which  post  he  showed 
himself  one  of  the  first  financiers  of  his  day.  From  IM6 
to  1823  he  was  minister  at  Poris,  and  in  1826  he  wns  sent 
to  IyOtidon  as  ambassador  extraordinary.  On  his  return 
in  1828  he  settled  in  New  York,  and  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  literature. 

Galle^mWrA).  Johann  Gottfried.  1812-  .  .  A  Ger- 
man astronomer:  born  In  Pabsthaus.  Prussia:  studied 
natural  sciences  pod  mathematics.  He  was  the  first  to 
observe  the  planet  Neptune. 

Gal  ton,  Francis,  1822-  An  English  scientist. 

Havlug  traveled  In  North  Africa,  he  explored  in  1850 
lands  hitherto  unknown  in  South  Africa,  publishing  his 
experiences  in  his  "Narrative  of  an  explorer  in  Tropi- 
cal South  Africa."  Later  he  specially  devoted  himself 
to  the  problem  of  heredity. 

Galva'ni.  Lulgl.  1737-1798.  An  Italian  anatomist: 
born  in  Bologna.  Italy.  He  studied  theology  and  sub- 
sequently medicine  at  the  university  there,  and  wns 
elected  professor  of  anatomy,  Galvanl  owes  the  wide 
celebrity  attached  to  his  name  to  his  discoveries  in  ani- 
mal electricity.  He  died  in  Bologna. 

Gnmn,  Vaaco,  de>.  1  160-1524.  A  Portuguese  navigator ; 
he  was  the  first  to  double  the  Cape  of  f  lood  Hope,  1497. 

Gnmbetta.  Leon,  1838  18X2.  A  French  lawyer  anil 
statesman;  escaped  from  Paris,  1S70.  In  a  balloon,  and 
continued  to  direct  the  w  ar  with  Germany  from  Tours. 

Gambler,  James  Lord,  1756  British  admiral : 

born  in  the  Bahamas;  was  made  rear-admiral,  and  in 
1799  vice-admiral:  for  his  gallant  conduct  as  commander 
€>f  the  English  fleet  at  the  bombardment  of  Coitcnhagcn 
he  was  made  a  baron;  on  the  accession  of  William  IV. 
he  was  made  admiral  of  the  fleet. 

Garcia  (gar  tht/ah) .  C'nllxto.  1836-1898.  A  Cubon 
patriot;  born  in  Holgnlu,  Cuba  and  took  up  the  profes- 
sion of  law.  In  1868  he  organized  the  revolution  which 
haa  since  been  called  the  "Ten  .Years'  War";  was 
appointed  a  brigadier-general  and  subsequently  com- 
mander in-chief  of  the  Cuban  army.  In  1896  ho  led  an 
unsuccessful  filibustering  expedition  to  Cuba.  Later, 
while  planning  a  second  expedition,  be  was  arrested 
by  United  States  government  otllcers,  gave  bail,  which 
he  forfeited,  and  again  landed  In  Cuba.  When  Santiago 
was  taken  by  the  Americans  In  1898  he  withdrew  from 
the  Cuban  army.  Subsequently,  however,  he  accepted 
the  new  conditions.   He  died  in  Washington.  D.  C. 

Garcia,  Manuel,  17.V5-18.12.  A  noted  singer  and  com- 
poser; born  at  Seville:  he  spent  his  closing  years  in 
Paris  aa  a  teacher  of  singing,  his  voice  being  greatly  Im- 
paired by  age  aa  well  as  fatigue :  his  eldest  daughter 
was  the  celebrated  Madame  Malibran. 

Garfield,  James  Abrnm.  18311*81.  Twentieth  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  born  in  Ohio;  worked  on  a 
farm  in  boyhood,  and  learned  the  trade  of  a  carpenter ; 
was  also  driver  and  helrnsmanof  acauolboat;  graduated 
at  Williams  College  In  1K56:  appointed  Professor  of  Latin 
and  Greek  at  Hiram  College.  Ohio,  and  chosen  Presi- 
dent of  that  Institution  in  1  -.  -v  married  Miss  Lucretia 
Randolph,  and  occasionally  acted  as  a  Campbelllte 
minister:  elected  to  the  8tate  Senate.  1«59,  and  In  1861 
waa  chosen  colonel  of  an  Ohio  regiment :  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  brigadier  general:  elected  to  Congress.  1863. 
and  remained  in  that  body  until  1880.  when  he  was  made 
senator  ;  nominated  for  the  presidency  by  the  Republican 
party  in  1880.  and  elected  ;  shot  bv  Charles  J.  Guitcau.  in 
Washington.  July  2.  1881,  and  died  on  September  19  of 
year. 

I.    Giuseppe.  G«n„  1W7-1881.  A  distin- 


guished Italian  patriot ;  born  at  Nice  :  died  at  Caprera- 
He  was  an  exile  for  several  years,  residing  in  New  York 
city  and  vicinity. 

Garland.  Augustus  Hill,  1832-1899.  An  American 
lawyer :  born  near  Co\  iugton.  Tenn.  He  opposed  seces- 
sion as  a  policy,  but  was  afterward  elected  to  the  Con- 
federate Senate,  which  otlice  be  held  till  the  close  of 
the  war:  in  1HT4  was  elected  Governor  tinder  the  new 
constitutlou  of  Arkansas.  In  1885  he  became  Attorney- 
fieneral  in  the  cabinet  of  President  Cleveland.  He  died 
In  Washington.  M  C. 

Gnrrlek,  David.  1717-1779.  A  distinguished  English 
tragedian:  born  at  Hereford. 

Garrison.  William  Lloyd.  1805-1S79.  An  eminent 
American  Journalist  and  unli-slavery  agitator :  born  in 
Massachusetts. 

Gnsftt-n'dl,  or  Gas-tend.  Pierre,  1V.r2  lG.15.  A  French 
philosopher  and  mathematician.  Kepler  and  Galileo 
were  numbered  among  his  friends.  His  "Astronomical 
Institute  "  Is  a  clear  and  connected  representation  of  the 
state  of  the  science  in  his  own  day;  in  his  "Lives  of 
Tycho  Brahe.  Copernicus,  and  other  Astronomers,''  he 
gives  not  only  a  masterly  account  of  the  lives  of  these 
men.  but  likewise  a  complete  history  of  astronomy  down 
to  his  ow  n  time.   He  died  In  Paris. 

Gates.  Horatio.  172M80C.  American  Revolutionary 
general;  born  iu  Englaud;  captured  Burgoyue's  army 
at  Saratoga. 

Galllnc,  Richard  Jordan,  1818-1903.  An  American 
Inventor;  born  in  Hertford  county.  N.  C.  In  18fd  he  con- 
ceived the  Idea  of  the  revolving  battery  gun  which  bears 
bis  name.  In  1865  he  improved  his  invention,  and  in  the 
year  following,  after  satisfactory  trial,  it  was  adopted 
into  the  United  States  service.  It  w  as  used  by  the  Cana- 
dian government  in  putting  down  the  half  breed  rebel- 
lion. It  has  also  been  adopted  by  several  European 
governments. 

Gauss  If/mm*),  Carl  Frledrlch.  1777-1855.  A  distin- 
guished German  mathematician:  bom  at  Brunswick. 

Gnvnr'ul.  Paul,  1801-1866.  The  n><m  dt  plume  ot  BnV 
pice  Guiltaume  Chevalier,  caricaturist,  born  In  Paris: 
most  of  his  best  work  appeared  iu  J>  Charivari,  but  some 
of  bis  bitterest  aud  nmst  earnest  pictures,  the  fruit  of  a 
visit  to  Loudon,  appeared  iu  I,' Illustration ;  he  also  il- 
lustrated Balzac's  novels,  and  Sue's  "  Wandering  Jew." 

Gavazzl  Itia-rat'gcr),  Alessniidro.  1809-1889.  An 
Italian  preacher  and  reformer;  born  at  Bologna ;  one  of 
the  most  energetic  supporters  of  Pius  IX.  In  his  liberal 
policy;  he  afterwards  withdrew  his  allegiance.  Joined 
the  Revolution  of  IMS,  and  ultimately  fled  to  England  on 
the  occupation  of  Rome  by  the  French. 

Gny-Lusaae  (oay-lu-taif},  Joseph  Louis,  1778-1850- 
French  chemist  and  physicist:  employed  himself  In 
chemical  and  physical  research,  in  connection  with  w  hich 
he  made  two  balloon  ascents;  became  Professor  of 
Chemistry  at  the  Paris  Polytechnic  School ;  wus  elected 
to  a  similar  chair  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes:  created  a 
peer  of  France;  became  chief  assayer  to  the  Mint:  his 
name  Is  associated  with  many  notable  discoveries  in 
chemistry  and  physics,  t,  a.  the  law  of  volumes,  isolation 
of  cyanogen,  etc. 

Gecenbaur.  (gat/gen-bmrrr),  Karl.  1826-  .  .  A  Ger- 
man anatomist.  In  l!sV>  he  wus  called  to  a  medical 
professorship  at  Jena,  but  from  ls.i8  to  1873  he  taught 
principally  anatomy.  He  removed  to  Heidelberg  in 
1873.  His  fame  rests  on  bis  "Outliue  of  Comparative 
Anatomy." 

Geikle.fnnr'iA  Sir  Archibald.  1835-  .  .  A  Scottish 
geologist ;  born  in  Edinburgh.  Scotland:  was  Murchison 
Professor  of  (leology  in  Edinburgh  University:  resigned 
to  become  director-general  to  the  survey  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  being  at  the  same  time  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  London. 

Genghis  Khan  Unin'airkan).  1162-1227.  Mogul  con- 
queror: subdued  China  and  Persia. 

Gen'seric.  4067-477.  King  of  the  Vandals:  Invaded 
Africa  4£):  defeated  the  Romans  in  numerous  battles; 
captured  Carthage,  4.'!'J;  captured  and  sacked  Rome, 
455;  defeated  the  navy  of  the  Emiieror  Marjorian,  457. 

Gents,  Frledrlch  von.  1764-1832.  A  German  politi- 
cian and  writer;  born  in  Breslau.  Prussia;  died  In 
Vienna. 

Genung.  John  Franklin,  1850-  .  .  An  American 
educator  :  born  in  Wlllseyville.  N.  Y.  ■  was  graduated  in 
Union  College  in  1870  and  at  the  Rochester  Theological 
Seminary  in  1875;  became  Professor  of  Rhetoric  In 
Amherst  College;  has  written  a  number  of  excellent 
textbooks. 

(Jeffrey).  St.  Hilalre,  F.ticone.  1772-1844. 
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A  French  naturalist ;  as  a  member  of  the  Egyptian  ex- 
pedition in  1798  he  founded  the  Institute  of  Cairo:  in 
1H07  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Academy,  ami  in  l*  > 
Professor  of  Zoology  at  the  Faculty  of  Science*.  He 
devoted  himself  especially  to  the  philosophy  of  natural 
history ;  he  died  in  Paris. 

George  I.  (Lewis).  liKiO  1727.  Kim;  of  Orent  Britain. 
George  11. 'Augustus),  liiKJ  1700.  Indicated  the  French  at 
Dettlngcn  in  1713 ;  Charles  Kdward  Stuart  was  defeated 
at  Culloden.  174fi.  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  was  marked  by 
victories  over  the  French  In  Canada,  in  India,  awl  on 
the  ocean.  George  III.  (William  Frederick).  17.W  lv.Nv 
Arbitrary  and  ignorant,  and  through  hi*  obstinacy  lost 
the  American  colonies ;  became  insane  in  1*  10.  (irorsv 
IV. (Augustus  Frederick).  1762-1*10.  "The  first  gentleman 
of  Kurope";  led  a  dissipated  life  and  incurred  an  im- 
men.se  debt :  married,  in  17K5.  Mrs.  Fitzherbert ;  she  being 
a  Roman  Catholic,  the  marriage  was  illegal;  his  father 
refusing  to  pay  his  debts  unless  he  contracted  a  regular 
marriage,  be  was  Induced.  1795.  to  marry  bis  cousin, 
whom  he  regarded  with  great  dislike,  a  aeparatlon  being 
the  result ;  became  regent,  1M1  ;  took  little  interest  In  pub- 
lic affairs ;  one  year  before  bis  death  an  act  w  as  passed 
relieving  Roman  Catholics  from  political  disabilities. 

George,  saint.  Flourished  third  century:  bishop  of 
Alexandria  |  patron  saint  of  England :  to  him  is  attrib- 
uted the  destruction  of  a  terrible  dragon. 

George,  Henry.  lnV.visyfi.  American  author  and 
economist,  and  advocate  of  the  single  tax. 

Gerard  (zhag-rar')  Ktientie  Maurice,  Comte,  1773- 
1855.  Marshal  of  France;  at  Austerlitz  he  won  bis  bri- 
gade, and  subsequently  fought  at  Jena,  Krfurt.  and 
W  a  gram  ;  he  Joined  Napoleon  after  his  flight  from  Elba, 
and  was  wounded  at  Wavre  ;  on  the  downfall  of  the  em- 
peror he  quitted  France,  but  returned  in  1*17;  he  was 
War  Minister  under  Louis  Philippe. 

Gerard,  Frnncola  Pascal  Sliuon,  Raron,  1770-1S37. 
Painter :  born  at  Koine,  of  French  and  Italian  parentage  ; 
in  1795  his  "  Blind  Bcllsarius  "  brought  him  to  the  front, 
while  subsequent  work  as  a  portrait  painter  raised  htm 
above  all  his  contemporaries:  his  masterpiece.  "  Entrv 
of  Henri  IV,  into  Paris."  brought  him  a  barony  at  the 
hands  of  Louis  XVIII. :  his  historical  paintings,  charac- 
terized by  minute  accuracy  of  detail,  include  "  Napoleon 
»n  his  Coronation  Robes"  and  "  Battle  of  Austerlitz." 

Gerhard  t.  Karl  Frledrich.  lHliVlKVl.  Chemist ;  born 
at  Strasburg;  made  experiments  along  with  Cahours  on 
essential  oils,  which  bore  fruit  in  an  Important  treatise: 
he  received  the  chair  of  Chemistry  at  MoutpelUer,  but 
returned  to  Paris  four  years  later;  there  he  matured  and 
published  his  theories  of  types,  homologous  series,  etc., 
which  have  greatly  influenced  .the  science  of  chemistry. 

Geroiue(:A<i|/-rom</).  Jean  Leon,  1*21-1904.  Celebrated 
French  painter:  born  at  Vesoul:  he  studied  at  Paris  under 
Paul  lK-laroehe.  with  whom  ho  subsequently  traveled  in 
Italy  :  among  his  most  famous  pictures,  all  characterized 
by  vivid  coloring  and  strong  dramatic  effect,  are  "The 
Age  of  Augustus  and  the  Birth  of  Christ."  "  Roman  Glad- 
iators belore  Ciesar."  and  "Cleopatra  and  Ciesar." 

Gerry,  Kl  bridge,  17II1S14.  American  Revolutionary 
statesman  :  signer  of  the  iH't- laration  of  Indt  fiendence  ; 
Governor  of  Massachusetts.  1810:  Vice-President,  |s]3. 

Gcse'iilu*.  17S6-1M2.  An  eminent  German  Hebraist 
and  Biblical  scholar:  his  labors  form  an  epoch  in  the 
study  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures;  was  thirty  years  pro- 
fessor of  theology  in  Halle:  produced  a  Hebrew  gram- 
mar and  lexicon. 

Ges'ner.  Conrad  von.  1M6-1.W5.  A  Swiss  naturalist: 
born  In  Zurich,  Switzerland.  He  collected  more  than 
500  plants  undescrlbed  by  the  ancients,  ami  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  who  made  the  great  step  toward  a 
scientific  classification  of  distinguishing  genera  by  the 
fructification.   He  died  in  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

Ghihertl  tgcbtirU),  Lorenzo,  137K-1I">5.  Italian  sculp- 
tor and  designer:  born  at  Florence;  his  most  famous 
achievement,  which  Immortalised  his  name,  w  as  the  exe- 
cution of  two  doorways  with  ba«-relief  designs,  in  the 
baptistery  at  Florence  :  he  spent  fifty  years  at  this  work, 
and  so  noble  were  the  designs  and  so  perfect  the  execu- 
tion that  Michael  Angelo  declared  them  fit  to  Ihi  the  gates 
of  Paradise. 

Gibbons,  James,  1*34-  .  .  An  American  clergy- 
man :  born  in  Baltimore.  Md. ;  first  appointed  assistant 
in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.  Baltimore;  later  be  became 
the  private  secretary  of  Archbishop  Spalding,  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  diocese.  In  lsiiM  he  was  made  viear-apos- 
tollc  of  North  Carolina,  with  the  rank  of  bishop  ;  and  in 
1*77  became  Archbishop  of  Baltimore.   He  was  elevated 


the  second  Roman  Catho- 


lic In  the  United  States  to  receive  that  promotion.  He 
went  to  Rome  In  the  summer  of  1903.  and  took  part  In 

the  election  of  Pius  X.  as  successor  to  Leo  XIII. 

Gibson,  .loh n.  1790-1866.  Sculptor;  born  at  Gyffin. 
near  Conway,  Wales:  he  took  to  carving  in  wood  aud 
stone,  and  supported  by  Roscoe  became  a  pupil  of  Ca- 
uova  and  afterwards  of  Thorw  aldsen  In  Rome  :  his  best 
worksarc  "Theseus  and  the  Robber."  "  Amazon  Thrown 
from  Her  Horse,"  statues  of  George  Stephenson,  Peel, 
and  Queen  Victoria. 

Giddings.  Joshua  Reed,  1795-1864.  An  American 
statesman  ;  born  in  Tioga  Point.  Pa. ;  elected  a  member 
of  Congress  in  lsJts,  where  he  was  prominent  as  an  op- 
ponent of  slavery.  In  l*<d  he  was  appointed  Consul- 
General  to  Briti-h  North  America.    He  died  in  Montreal. 

Gilford,  Robert  Swain.  1V40-19O5.  An  American 
artist;  born  in  Naushon  Island.  Mass.:  studied  with 
Albert  Van  Beest  in  Rotterdam.  Holland  :  traveled 
through  California  and  Oregon  in  1869.  and  in  Europe 
and  Africa  in  1*70-1*71. 

Glftord.  Kan  ford  Robinson.  1823  1' '  An  American 
artist :  burn  in  Greenfield,  N.  Y. :  died  in  New  York  city. 

Gilbert.  Sir  John.  Isi7.lffl.17.  English  artist;  was  for 
long  an  illustrator  of  books,  among  the  number  an  edi- 
tion of  Shakespeare  ;  he  was  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor. 

Giotto  (Jnt'ti.).  120MH37.  A  great  Italian  painter ; 
bom  at  a  village  near  Florence  :  was  a  shepherd's  boy : 
while  tending  bin  Hock  and  drawing  pictures  of  his 
sheep,  it  is  said  he  was  discovered  by  Cimabue.  who 
took  him  home  aud  made  a  pupil  of  him.  That  he  was  a 
pupil  of  Cimabue  Is  now  discredited.  Rusklu  says  of 
him  :  "  His  special  character  among  the  great  painters 
of  Italy  was  that  he  was  a  practical  |«crson  :  what  others 
dreamed  of  bedid;  he  could  work  in  mosaic,  be  could 
work  in  marble,  und  paint ;  could  build  ....  built 
the  Campanile  of  the  Duomo.  because  he  was  then  the 
best  master  of  sculpture,  painting,  ami  architecture  In 
Florence,  and  supposed  in  such  business  to  be  without  a 
superior  in  the  world." 

Girard,  Stephen,  1750 1831.  An  American  philan- 
thropist :  born  in  France  ;  riled  in  Philadelphia  ;  be  made 
a  large  fortune  as  a  merchant  in  Philadelphia,  and  at  his 
death  left  S5.2ff),000  to  found  a  college  for  orphan  boys, 
to  be  conducted  on  strictly  secula  r  principles.  The  build- 
ing Is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country. 

Gilillo  Roainnn  (jn/U-a  ro-mah'nn)  (properly  Olulio 
Pippi  de'  Giannuzz.i).  1492-154fi.  An  Italian  artist :  born  in 
Rome;  assisted  Raphael  in  the  execution  of  several 
of  his  finest  w  orks. 

Gladstone,  William  Kwsrl,  1809 -1898.  A  British 
statesman  :  born  in  Liverpool ;  his  political  career  began 
In  is.  it,  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  he  held  a  prom- 
inent, and  often  leading,  place  in  public  affairs.  He 
brought  about  the  gradual  enfranchisement  of  the  com- 
mon people  of  England,  and  he  almost  succeeded  in 
gaining  home  rule  for  Ireland.  He  w  as  lacking  in  fore- 
sight, as  be  showed  in  his  public  assertion  that  the 
United  States  could  not  subdue  the  Confederacy,  but 
he  always  meant  well,  and  his  mistakes  were  never  of 
the  heart.   He  died  at  Hawarden  Castle. 

Gluek  iglonk).  Christoph  Willibnld.  1714-1787.  A 
Germau  composer:  he  conjoined  with  himself  In  bis 
labors  the  poet  Ranlerl  di  Calzabigl.  and  bis  opera. 
"Orpheus  and  Eurydice."  was  received  with  tumults  of 
applause.  In  1774  he  went  to  Paris,  and  presented  there 
successively  several  masterpieces.    He  died  in  Vienna. 

Godfrey  (god'tr*\  of  It  lion  (V^-yonO.  1058-1100 
The  priuclpal  chief  of  the  first  crusade.  He  captured 
Jerusalem,  1099. 

Godlvato'wIr'rvO.  Flourished  11th  century-  The  wife 
of  Leaf  tic.  Earl  of  Mctcia  and  Lord  of  Coventry  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  Tradition  says  that,  in 
Into,  she  rode  on  her  palfrey  naked  through  the  town 
of  Coventry  on  her  husband's  promise  that  if  she  would 
do  so  he  would  relieve  the  inhabitants  of  certain  exac- 
tions which  bore  heavily  on  them.  She  had  first  pro- 
claimed that  no  one  should  leave  his  house  before  noon, 
that  all  windows  and  other  apertures  In  the  houses 
should  be  closed,  and  that  no  one  should  even  look  out 
till  noon  was  past.  Only  one  person.  "  Peeping  Tom." 
the  story  says,  attempted  to  look  out,  and  he  was  im- 
mediately struck  blind. 

Godkln.  Kdwln  Laurence.  1831  1902.  An  American 
Journalist  and  essayist:  born  In  Moyne.  Ireland:  he 
graduated  from  Queen's  College,  and  came  tothe  United 
States  In  early  manhood.  After  ISA'S  he  was  prominent 
in  Journalism,  and  especially  as  editor  of  the  Evening 
I'nit ;  he  had  a  trenchant  and  even  a  bitter  style,  and 
provoked  vigorous  1 
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Gc/mez,  Mnxtmo,  1826-1905.  A  Cuban  military  offi- 
cer; born  in  Baui.  San  Domingo.  In  1868  he  joined  the 
Cuban  insurrection  known  as  the  Ten  Years"  War.  lie 
aided  in  the  capture  of  Juguaul,  Hayamo.  Tunas,  and 
liolKuin.  and  wan  a  leading  actor  in  many  other  suc- 
cessful engagements ;  was  promoted  major-general  and 
later  succeeded  General  Agramonte  as  commander  in 
chief.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  1895-1898  he  again 
took  up  arms  with  the  Cubans  and  fought  with  marked 
distinction  till  the  Americans  occupied  Cuba. 

Gomez.  Sebastinno,  1016-1690.  Spanish  painter:  a 
slave  of  Murillo.  who  liberated  him  and  took  him  into 
his  studio. 

Oonml'vo,  or  (ionuln  of  Cordova,  Hernamlez 
do  Agtillar.  1453-1515.  A  Spanish  Keueral.  called  "  The 
tireat  Captain":  born  near  Cordova.  Spain.  He  first 
distinguished  himself  in  the  great  war  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  with  the  Moors,  which  ended  with  the  conquest 
of  Granada  in  1492.  When  Louis  XII.  renewed  the  In- 
vasion of  Italy,  lionsalvo  took  command  there,  expelled 
the  French,  established  the  Spanish  rule,  and  was  named 
viceroy  of  Naples.  Through  the  jealousy  of  Ferdinand, 
and  the  calumnies  of  the  courtiers,  he  was  deprived  of 
his  office  in  1507.  when  he  retired  to  Granada. 

Gonzalez.  Manuel.  1833-1893.  A  Mexican  military 
officer :  fought  with  distinction  in  the  war  against  the 
French  and  Maximilian.  He  participated  with  Diaz  in 
various  revolts:  was  his  secretary  of  war  in  1878-1880, 
and  succeeded  him  as  president  in  1880.  After  his  re- 
tirement he  was  governor  of  Guanajuato.  He  died  in 
Mexico  city. 

Goodyear.  Charles.  1800-1860.  An  American  inventor : 
born  in  New  Haven.  Conn.  He  failed  as  an  iron  manu- 
facturer in  1830.  but  in  1834  turned  his  attention  to  india- 
rubber,  the  manufactured  products  of  which  had  hither- 
to proved  failures  because  of  their  liability  to  soften  In 
the  heat  of  summer.  Amid  poverty  and  ridicule,  some- 
times in  prison  for  debt,  he  patiently  pursued  the 
experiments  which,  after  he  had  obtained  a  fresh  idea 
from  use  of  sulphur,  ended,  in  1844,  in  the  issue  of  his 
patent  for  vulcanized  rubber.  This  process  he  afterward 
perfected,  discovering  new  uses  to  which  his  product 
could  be  applied,  till  it  required  sixty  patents  to  secure 
his  inventions.   He  died  in  New  York  city. 

Gordon.  Charles  George  (called  "  Chinese  Gordon  " 
and  "Gordon  Pasha  "),  1833-1885.  An  English  soldier: 
born  in  Woolwich,  England.  From  1877  to  1879  he  was 
governor  of  the  Sudan  under  the  khedivc.  In  1*84  he 
was  sent  to  withdraw  the  garrisons  shut  up  in  the  Sudan 
by  the  insurgent  Mahdi.  He  was  shut  up  In  Khartum  by 
the  rebels,  and  gallantly  held  that  town  for  ten  mouths. 
A  British  expeditionary  force  under  Lord  Wolscley  was 
dispatched  for  his  relief,  an  advanced  corps  of  which 
sighted  Khartum  January  28,  1885,  to  find  that  the  town 
had  been  treacherously  betrayed  Into  the  hands  of  the 
Mahdi  two  days  before,  and  Gordon  bad  been  mur- 
dered. 

Gortchakofl*  fjgr  «fta  larj.  Prince  Alexander 
Mlrhaelovltrh.  1798-1883.  A  Russian  statesman:  born 
in  St.  Petersburg.  As  Russian  minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  he  declined  to  associate  himself  with  France  and 
Great  Britain  in  their  unfriendly  attitude  toward  the 
United  States.  He  was  appointed  Chancellor  In  July, 
1863.  From  this  time  till  the  ascendency  of  Bismarck  he 
was  the  most  powerful  minister  In  Europe.  After  his 
retirement  he  left  Russia  for  Baden-Baden,  where  he 
died. 

Oough,  John  Ilartholoraewr.1817-1886.  A  temperance 
orator;  born  in  Kent.  England ;  bred  a  bookbinder; 
early  a  victim  to  intemperance :  took  the  pledge  in  1812. 
and  became  an  eloquent  and  powerful  advocate  of  the 
temperance  cause  both  in  England  and  America. 

Gou  Jon  (goo-zhon'),  Jean.  15157-1572.  A  French  sculptor 
and  architect:  bom  in  Paris  :  he  was  the  author  of  what 
Is  considered  the  masterpiece  of  French  sculpture,  the 
"Huntress  Diana,"  now  lu  the  Louvre  collection. 

Gould.  Jay,  1836-1892.  An  American  financier:  born 
In  Roxbury.  N.  Y. :  was  brought  up  on  his  father's  farm  : 
attended  Hobart  Academy  a  short  time,  acquired  a  taste 
for  mathematics  and  surveying  :  made  surveys  of  l  ister. 
Albany,  and  Delaware  counties,  and  began  his  railroad 
career  directly  after  the  panic  of  18.17 ;  invested  In  bonds 

of  the  Rutland  and  Washington  Railroad,  and  I  ante 

president,  treasurer,  and  superintendent  of  the  road :  re- 
moved to  New  York,  opened  a  broker's  office,  and  hegnn 
dealing  in  Erie  stocks  and  bonds :  invested  heavily  in  the 
various  Pacific  railroads,  secured  control  of  a  number  of 
important  lines,  built  branches,  and  effected  comblna- 
In  the  establishment  of  what  la 


known  as  the  Oould  System  " ;  he  died  in  New  York 
city,  leaving  property  valued  at  t72.0O0.0O0. 

Gounod  (goo-no').  Charles  Francois.  1818-1893.  A 
French  composer:  bum  in  Paris;  In  1850  be  produced 
"  Faust,"  his  chief  work,  which  attained  European  pop- 
ularity, and  raised  its  composer  to  the  foremost  rank  of 
contemporary  musicians  ;  from  1870  to  1875  he  resided  In 
England  :  he  died  In  Paris,  France. 

Gracchus,  Calus  Senipronlua,  159-121  B.C.  Roman 
statesman. 

Gracchus.  Tiberius  Sempronlua.  1G3-133  B.C. 
Brother  of  the  preceding.   Roman  statesman. 

Graham,  Johni  Viscount  Dundee  (Claverhouse), 
1650:  1689.  Scottish  officer ;  noted  for  merciless  severity 
toward  the  Covenanters. 

Grant.  Clysaea  Simpson,  1822-1885.  Eighteenth  pres- 
ident of  the  United  States ;  born  in  Ohio  :  graduated  at 
West  Point,  1843;  served  in  Mexico:  became  a  captain 
in  1853 :  resigned  in  1854,  and  after  passing  some  time  at 
St.  Louis  removed  to  Galena.  III..  In  1859,  and  engaged  in 
business :  in  18fil  he  was  made  mustering  officer  by  the 
governor  of  Illinois,  but  soon  after  he  was  chosen 
colonel  of  the  Twenty-first  Illinois  Volunteer*,  and  In 
August  of  same  year  was  made  brigadier-general ;  made 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Union  armies  In  March,  1864 ; 
elected  to  the  presidency  In  1868,  and  again  in  1872.  and 
after  the  expiration  of  his  second  term  he  traveled  ex- 
tensively in  Europe  and  Asia. 

Grattan,  Henry,  17461820.  Irish  orator  and  states- 
man. 

Gray,  Asa,  1810-1888.  An  American  botanist ;  bora  In 
Paris,  Oneida  county.  N.  Y.  In  1842  be  became  Fisher 
Professor  of  Natural  History  at  Harvard.  In  1878  he 
retired  from  the  chair,  but  still  retained  charge  of  the 
great  herbarium  he  had  presented  to  the  university  in 
1S6I.  and  in  1874  he  succeeded  Agassis  as  a  regent  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  He  ranked  among  the  leading 
botanists  of  his  age,  and  became  an  influential  supporter 
of  the  Darwinian  theories  of  evolution.  He  died  In  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Greeley.  Horace,  1811-1872.  American  journalist: 
bom  In  New  Hampshire:  learned  the  printers'  trade  and 
worked  as  a  journeyman  printer  in  New  York  for  one 
year:  founded  the  New  York  Tribunt,  1841:  a  stanch 
Whig  and  Republican,  he  favored  Fremont  for  the  presi- 
dency in  1856  and  Lincoln  In  1860;  accepted  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  in  1872,  but  was  defeated  by  Grant. 

Greene,  Nathaniel,  General,  1742-1786.  An  American 
patriot:  born  in  Rhode  Island.  He  ranked  next  to  Gen- 
eral Washington  in  the  Revolutionary  straggle. 

Grcenotigh  (orwn'ol),  Horatio.  1805-1852.  An  Amer- 
ican sculptor ;  born  in  Boston.  Mass.  He  studied  for 
four  years  at  Harvard,  aud  from  1825  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  in  Italy.  His  principal  work  la  the 
colossal  statue  of  Washington  In  front  of  the  National 
Capitol.   He  died  in  Somervllle,  Mass. 

Gregory  VII.,  Hildebrand.  1020?- 1085.  Son  of  a  car- 
penter ;  bom  in  Soano,  Tuscany ;  he  was  the  friend  and 
counselor  of  Leo  IX.  and  the  four  succeeding  popes,  and 
on  the  death  of  Alexander  II.  was  elected  to  succeed  him 
in  1073.  He  obtained  confirmation  In  his  election  from 
the  Emperor  Heury  IV.,  and  immediately  applied  himself 
zealously  to  reform  simony  and  the  licentiousness  of  the 
clergy.  In  bis  view,  however,  marriage,  no  less  than 
concubinage,  was  a  sin  in  them.  He  menaced  the  Em- 
peror and  the  King  of  France,  the  former  without  effect. 
In  1074  he  assembled  a  council,  by  which  it  was  forbidden 
the  prelates  to  receive  investiture  of  a  layman,  and  this 
was  the  first  step  in  the  quarrel  with  the  Emperor,  which 
lasted  so  mauy  years.  Henry,  disregarding  the  papal 
authority,  was  summoned  to  Rome;  but  he  held  a  diet  at 
Worms  and  pronounced  the  deposition  of  the  Pope.  To 
this  Gregory  replied  by  procuring  the  deposition  of  the 
Emperor  and  the  election  of  another.  Rudolph  of  Suabia. 
Heury  now  promised  submission,  and  in  the  early  w  Inter 
of  1077  went  with  his  wife  and  child  to  Italy.  The  Pope 
was  at  the  castle  of  Canossa,  and  there,  after  keeping 
the  penitent  Emperor  of  Germany  three  days  waiting  at 
the  gate,  he  received  him  and  gave  him  absolution.  Tbe 
terms  imposed  on  him  were  Intolerable,  and  he  soon 
broke  them,  made  war  on  Rudolph,  and  defeated  him. 
set  up  a  rival  pope  In  Guibert.  Archbishop  of  Ravenna, 
with  the  title  of  Clement  III.,  and  after  several  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  entered  Rome  In  1084,  had  himself  crowned 
emperor  by  his  own  pope,  and  besieged  Gregory  In  San 
Angelo.  Gregory  was  delivered  by  Gulscard,  and  re- 
tiring to  Salerno  died  there. 

Gregory  XIII.,  Buoncompagnl.  1502-1585.  A  native 
of  Bologna,  and  succeeded  Pope  Pius  V.  In  1572.  He  was 
deeply  versed  In  the  canon  and  civil  law  and  had  dis- 
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tinguishcd  himself  at  the  Council  of  Trent.  He  orna- 
mented Rome  with  many  fine  buildings  and  fountains  : 
but  his  pontificate  is  chiefly  memorable  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  calendar  which  took  place  under  his  auspices 
and  b#re  his  name. 

Gregory,  Saint,  2577-832.  Surnamcd  Illuminator ;  the 
founder  of  the  Armenian  Church :  born  In  Valarshabad. 
Armenia.  From  802  to  831  he  was  Patriarch  of  the  Ar- 
menian Church,  but  hnving  resigned  the  patriarchate  in 
favor  of  his  second  aon.  Aristaces,  Gregory  in  331  retired 
to  a  cave  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sebuh  in  Upper  Armenia, 
where  he  died. 

Gregory  Kaslanzeit,  Saint,  326-990.  Bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople; born  near  Nazianzus,  Cappadocia.  He 
excelled  all  hla  contemporaries  In  pulpit  eloquence. 
Muuy  of  his  works  are  extant,  and  consist  of  orations, 
letters,  and  poems. 

Gregory  of  Tours,  538-594.  A  Franklsh  historian  : 
born  in  Arverna(now  Clermont),  Auvergnc.  France.  He 
belonged  to  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Roman  fami- 
lies of  Gaul.  His  fame  rests  on  his  History,  or  Annals." 
the  chief  authority  for  the  history  of  Gaul  in  the  sixth 
century.   He  died  in  Tours,  France. 

Greahnm,  W niter  Quinton,  1832-1896.  An  American 
jurist:  born  near  Laneaville,  Harrison  county,  Ind. : 
served  In  the  Civil  War,  rising  to  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers ;  at  its  close  resumed  the  practice  of  law,  and 
In  1869  was  appointed  by  President  Grant  United  states 
District  J  udge  for  Indiana;  in  1882  was  appointed  Post- 
master-Geueral  by  President  Arthur ;  in  1884  became 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  later  was  appointed  one 
of  the  Judges  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court.  He 
died  in  Washington.  I).  C. 

Grevy  (dray-re^.  Francois  Paul  Jules,  1813-1891.  A 
French  statesman.  Grevy  was  chosen  president  of  the 
National  Assembly  wbich  met  in  1871.  In  1876,  1877.  and 
1879  he  again  represented  the  Jura  in  the  French  Parlia- 
ment, and  In  the  latter  year  he  was  chosen  president  of 
the  republic  by  an  enormous  majority.  In  1886  he  was 
re-elected,  but  on  account  of  a  scandal  In  which  his  son- 
in-law  was  Implicated  was  forced  to  resign.  18*7. 

Grey.  Lady  Jane.  1537-1554.  The  ill-fated  "  nine  days- 
queen  '"  ;  born  at  Mradgate.  Leicestershire  ;  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  and  the  great-grand- 
daughter of  Henry  VII.;  her.,  talents  were  of  a  rare 
order,  and  sedulously  cultivated ;  she  attained  to  great 
proficiency  in  Greek.  Latin,  and  also  in  modern  lan- 
guages, while  she  was  skilled  in  all  the  accomplishments 
of  womanhood  :  a  plot  entered  Into  by  Suffolk  and  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  whose  son  Lady  Jane  had 
been  forced  to  espouse  at  fifteen,  brought  about  her 
proclamation  as  Queen  in  1553 ;  the  attempted  usurpa- 
tion ■waa  crushed  in  ten  days,  and  four  months  later 
Lady  Jane  and  her  husband  were  executed. 

Grotlua  (ora'ihut),  Hufo  (l>e  Grout).  1583-1645.  A 
distinguished  Dutch  Jurist  and  author.  His  "Interna- 
tional Law  "  Is  still  authority. 

Grouchy  (groo-ihe'),  Kmmanuel,  Marquis  de,  1766- 
1847.  A  French  marshal.  He  refused  to  march  his 
corps  from  Wavre  to  the  assistance  of  Napoleon  I.  at 
Waterloo,  without  orders,  and  has  been  charged  with 
treachery. 

Guateinoztn  (gtmh-tf-mt/zin)  152S.  Suc- 
cessor of  Montezuma,  emperor  of  Mexico,  and  the  last 
prince  of  the  Aztec  dynasty :  was  cruelly  tortured  by 
order  of  Cortez.  and  afterwards  put  to  death. 

Gueir,  or  Guelph.  The  name  of  a  family  which  in 
the  eleventh  century  was  well  established  In  Germany. 
It  became  the  ruling  race  of  several  countries.  The 
family  still  continues  in  the  two  lines  of  Brunswick, 
the  royal  In  England  and  the  ducal  in  Germany. 

Guldo  Ken  1. 1675  1642.  Italian  painter  of  the  school 
of  Hologna ;  best  known  by  his  masterpiece  "Aurora 
and  the  Hours  "  at  Home,  painted  on  a  celling,  and  his 
unfinished  "  Nativity  "  at  Naples. 

Gustavo*  I.  (Gustavus  Vasa),  1496-1560.  King  of 
Sweden.  Gustavu*  II.  (Gustavus  Adolphus).  1594-1632. 
Defeated  the  Polish  and  Russian  armies  Invading  Swe- 
den ;  became  the  head  of  the  Protestant  league  in  Ger- 
many and  defeated  Tilly  at  Leipsic  in  1631,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Lech  in  1632 ;  at  the  great  battle  of  Lutzen, 
Wallenstein  now  commanding  the  imperial  army,  Gusta- 
vus  was  killed  :  his  troops  nevertheless  gained  a  complete 
Gustavus  III.,  1746-1792.  Assassinated.  Gns- 
IY„  1778-1837.  Ascended  the  throne  in  1792,  but 
sed  in  1809. 

Gutenberg.  Johann  (Gansflelsch),  1400-1468.  German 
Inventor  of  movable  type  and  the  printing  press  ;  first 
booka  printed  about  1457 ;  died  in  poverty. 


IIachette(oA-«ArrO,  Jeanne,  1454-  I  .  .  .  A  French 
heroine,  born  in  Bcauvals.  who  took  part  in  the  defense 
of  her  native  town  when  besieged  in  1472  by  Charles  the 

Bold. 

Hackett,  James  Henry.  1800-1871.  An  American 
actor ;  born  in  New  York  city.  He  was  particularly  suc- 
cessful in  impersonating  Yankees  and  Westerners,  but 
waa  best  known  by  bis  FalstafT.  which  be  played  first 
about  1832.  He  wrote  "  Notes  and  Comments  on  Shakes- 
peare."  Died  In  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

Hadley,  Arthur  Twining,  1856-  .  .  .  .  An  Ameri- 
can educator :  born  In  New  Haven.  Conn.  ;  waa  grad- 
uated at  Yale  College  in  1876 ;  studied  at  the  University 
of  Berlin  ;  waa  Professor  of  Political  Science  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity from  1886-1899  and  was  then  elected  Its  president ; 
has  written  authoritatively  on  a  number  of  economic 
themes. 

Hadrian.  76-138.  Roman  emperor  ;  born  in  Rome  : 
distinguished  himself  under  Trajan,  his  kinsman ;  was 
governor  of  Syria,  and  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the 
army  on  Trajan's  death  in  117  A.D. ;  visited  Gaul  in  119. 
whence  be  passed  over  to  Britain,  where  be  built  the 
great  wall  from  the  Tyne  to  the  Solway :  he  waa  a  Greek 
scholar,  and  had  a  knowledge  of  Greek  literature,  en- 
couraged industry,  literature,  and  the  arts,  as  well  as 
reformed  the  laws. 

Uneckel  ( WW).  Krnest  Helnrich.  1834-  .... 
A  distinguished  German  naturalist ;  born  in  Potsdam, 
Prussia ;  he  became  Profeasor  of  Zoology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Jena,  in  1865;  his  purely  scientific  worka  have 
been  translated  into  many  languages. 

Hah'neniann,  Samuel  Christian  Friedrlch,  1755- 
1843.  A  distinguished  German  physician  and  chemist, 
originator  of  the  homoeopathic  system  of  medical  prac- 
tice :  died  in  Paris- 
Hale,  John  Parker,  1806-1873.  An  American  states- 
man ;  born  In  Rochester,  N.  H. ;  elected  to  Congress,  in 
1842.  as  a  Democrat :  his  name  was  afterward  removed 
from  the  party  ticket  because  he  refused  to  support  the 
annexation  of  Texas  ;  in  1847  Hale  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  where  he  served  for  sixteen  years; 
he  was  minister  to  Spain  from  1865  to  1869,  and  died  in 
Dover.  N.  H. 

Hale,  Sir  Matthew.  1609-1676.  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England  :  born  in  Alderley.  Gloucestershire.  England  ; 
after  the  restoration  In  1660  he  waa  made  Chief  Baron  of 
the  Court  of  Exchequer,  and  eleven  years  later  was 
transferred  to  the  Chief-Justiceship  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench ;  he  resigned  his  office  in  February.  1676,  and  died 
In  Alderley  on  Christmas  day  of  that  year. 

Halevy  <■>!  lav  •■  'i  Jacques  Francois.  1799-1862.  A 
French  operatic  composer:  born  at  Paris;  became  a 
studeut  at  the  Conservatoire ;  wrote  a  large  number  of 
operas,  of  which  "La  Juive"  and  "  L'Eclair  "  were 
the  best. 

Hall,  Marshall,  1790-1857.  An  English  physician  and 

physiologist ;  specialist  in  nervous  diseaaes.  His  name 
is  also  associated  with  a  well  known  method  of  restoring 
suspended  respiration.   He  died  in  Brighton.  England. 

Halle,  k,  Henry  Wager,  1815-1872.  An  American 
general :  distinguished  himself  on  the  aide  of  the  North 
in  the  Civil  War,  and  was  promoted  to  be  commander- 
in-chief;  was  author  of  "Elements  of  Military  Art  and 
Science." 

Hallert  Albert  von,  1708-1777.  A  celebrated  anato- 
mist, physiologist,  botanist,  physician,  and  poet :  born  at 
Bern ;  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Gottingen  ;  waa  a  volu- 
minous author  and  writer. 

Hals,  Franz,  1584-1666.  The  Elder:  a  Dutch  portrait 
and  genre  painter :  born  probably  in  Antwerp ;  he  Is 
usually  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Dutch  school  of 
genre  painting.  He  died  in  Haarlem.  Netherlands.  His 
brother.  Dirk  Hals  (before  1600-1656).  a  pupil  of  Abra- 
ham Blocmacrt.  was  al.«o|an 
Several  of  Franz's  i 
being  Franz  Hula,  the 
about  1637  to  1669. 

Hamilton.  Alexander,  1757-1804.  American  orator, 
statesman,  financier,  and  general ;  born  in  the  West 
indies:  secretary  and  aide-de-camp  to  Washington  In 
Revolutionary  War ;  chosen  to  the  Continental  Congress. 
1782,  but  resigned  In  order  to  practice  law  ;  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  convention  of  1787:  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
1789-1795;  became  recognized  leader  of  the  Federal 
party.  Hamilton  died  from  a  wound  received  in  a  duel 
with  Aaron  Burr,  and  his  death  was  deeply  deplored. 

Hamilton,  Sir  William.  1788-1856.  Scotch 
physician. 

Hamilton.  Sir  William  Roi 
Irish  i 
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Ireland.  Hi*  fame  Is  chiefly  founded  on  bis  Invention  of 
the  calculus  of  quartern:  a  new  method  In  the  higher 
mathematics. 

Hamlin.  Mnnnlbnl.  1809-1891.  An  American  states- 
man ;  born  In  Paris  Hill.  Me. ;  was  elected  to  the  United 
State*  Senate  in  1848  to  fill  an  unexpired  term :  re-elected 
in  lxM  an<!  again  In  1W ;  resigned  in  1861.  after  being 
elected  Vice-President  on  the  ticket  with  Abraham 
Lincoln  :  was  again  a  United  State*  Senator  from  1869- 
1881.  and  then  accepted  the  post  of  minister  to  Spain. 
He  died  in  Itangor.  Me. 

Hammond.  William  Alexander,  1828-1900.  An 
American  surgeon ;  born  in  Annapolis.  Ml  joined  the 
United  States  army  in  1818  as  assistant  surgeon  :  became 
surgeon-general  in  April.  1862;  was  found  guilty  of  mis- 
demeanor by  court-martial  and  discharged  from  the 
army  In  1864 ;  practiced  in  New  York  till  1*78.  when  the 
proceedings  of  the  court-martial  were  reviewed  and  he 
was  restored  to  his  former  rank  in  the  army  and  retired, 
lie  died  In  Washington.  D.  C. 

Hampden.  John.  1594-1648.  An  English  patriot  and 
Parliamentary  leader :  killed  at  Chalgrove  Hill.  He  was 
a  champion  of  popular  rights  against  the  oppressive 
measures  of  Charles  I.,  and  suffered  prosecution  aud 
Imprisonment. 

Hnmpton,  Wade.  1818-1902.  An  American  military 
officer;  born  in  Columbia,  8.  C.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War  he  wbb  believed  to  be  one  of  the  richest 
of  Southern  planters,  and  owned  the  greatest  number  of 
slaves.  He  entered  the  Confederate'army  :  was  made 
major-general  and  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Confederate  cavalry  in  Northern  Virginia :  was  promoted 
to  lieutenant-general  in  1864.  He  greatly  distinguished 
himself  in  several  important  actions:  was  elected  gov- 
ernor of  South  Caroliua  :  held  a  seat  In  the  United  States 
Senate  from  1878-1891,  and  was  appointed  Commissioner 
of  Itailroadsln  1893. 

Hnnrnrk,  John*  1737-1703.  American 
president  of  the  Continental  Congress. 

Hancock.  Winfleld  Scott.  1824  1886. 
end  :  second  In  command  at  Gettysburg  ;  Democratic 
candidate  for  president  in  l  --" 

Handel.  George  Frederick,  1686-1759.  German  com- 
poser :  settled  in  England  in  1712:  "The  Messiah."  the 
greatest  of  oratorios,  was  produced,  1711 ;  Handel  was 
stricken  with  blindness.  1752,  but  continued  to  conduct 
his  oratorios  ;  buried  In  Westminster  Abbey. 

Hannibal.  247  183  II.  C.  Carthaginian  general :  con- 
sidered by  some  the  greatest  general  of  the  world  :  sworn 
by  his  father.  Hamilcar  Hun- a,  to  eternal  enmity  toward 
Home:  became  commander  of  the  Carthaginian  forces. 
221  B.  C;  subdued  several  powerful  Spanish  tribes,  and 
In  219captured  Saguntum  ;  crossed  the  Alps,  218 :  defeated 
the  Romans  near  the  Tlclnus  aud  on  the  banks  of  the 
Trebia;  routed  Plamlnius  at  Lake  Thrasymene,  217  : 
almost  destroyed  a  superior  Horn  an  army  near  ('anna-. 
216;  captured  Capua;  recalled  to  Carthago  to  repel  a 
Koman  Invasion  under  Scipio  Africamis.  he  was  defeated 
at  Zama  In  202 :  fled  from  Carthage  about  194.  to  escape 
being  surrendered  to  Home:  Anally  ended  his  life  by 
taking  poison,  to  avoid  falling  Into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans. 

Harcourt.  Sir  William  Vernon.  1827-  .  .  .  . 
English  statesman:  in  1873  he  became  Solicitor-General, 
and  received  a  knighthood  ;  he  was  a  vigorous  opponent 
of  the  Disraeli  government,  and  on  the  return  of  the 
Liberals  to  power  In  1880 became  Home  Secretary  ;  under 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  1886.  and  again  In  1892,  he  held  the  office 
of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer :  became  leader  of  the 
Opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Mr.  Gladstone's 
retirement. 

Hnrley.  Robert.  Karl  of  Oxford,  1661-1724.  A  cele- 
brated English  politician  :  entered  Parliament  shortly 
after  the  Revolution  (1688)  as  a  Whig,  but  after  a  period 
of  vacillation  threw  In  his  lot  with  Tories  aud  in  1701  be- 
came Speaker  of  the  House:  he  became  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  and  head  of  the  government :  was  cre- 
ated Earl  of  Oxford  and  I>ord  High  Treasurer:  was  Im- 
peached for  intriguing  with  the  Jacobites  aud  sent  to  the 
Tower;  two  years  later  he  was  released,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  pursuit  of  letters  and 
in  the  building  up  of  his  famous  collection  of  M>s  ,  now 
deposited  in  the  British  Museum. 

Harold.  The  name  of  two  of  England's  early  kings. 
Harold  I..  ....  -10W.  Surnamed  Harefoot.  be- 
cause of  bis  fleetness:  was  second  son  of  Canute  the 
Great,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne.  1037.  Harold  II.. 
10217-10M5.  8on  of  Godwin.  Earl  of  Kent :  was  proclaimed 
king.  1066.  as  successor  of  Edward  the  Confessor  :  he  dc- 
i  of  Norsemen  the  aame  year,  but  was 


himself  defeated  and  overthrown  by  William  Duko  of 
Normandy,  a  few  days  later. 

HarouM-nl'Raschid  (hah-mon'  nl  mih-id'),  766?  809. 
The  most  eminent  of  the  Abbassides  caliphs, 

Harrison,  Itenjninin.  Ixt5-l'.»d.  President  of  the 
United  States :  born  at  North  Bend,  Ohio  ;  proved  himself 
a  bravo  and  efficient  commander  during  the  Civil  War: 
engaging  actively  In  politics,  he  in  IKSO  became  a  United 
States  Senator:  as  the  nominee  of  the  Protectionist  or 
Republican  party  he  won  the  presidency  against  Cleve- 
land, but  at  the  election  of  1892  the  positions  were  re- 
versed :  In  1803  he  became  a  professor  In  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. Cal. 

Hnrrlson.  William  Henry,  Gen.,  1773-1811.  Ninth 
president  of  the  United  States  ;  born  In  Virginia  ;  died 
one  month  after  the  Inauguration.  He  was  the  hero  of 
the  Indian  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  In  Indiana.  1811.  and 
also  defeated  a  British  force  on  the  Thames,  Canada. 
1813 :  afterward  elected  to  the  United  8tates  Senate,  and 
aent  as  minister  to  Colombia,  1828-1829. 

Hartley.  David.  1705-1757.  An  English  philosopher 
and  physician  :  wrote  "Observations  on  Man,  his  Frame, 
his  Duty,  and  his  Expectations  ":  ascribed  sensation  to 
vibration  In  the  nerves,  and  applied  the  doctrine  of  the 
association  of  ideas  to  mental  phenomena. 

Hnrtmnnn.  Kdwnnl  von,  1812-  ....  A  German 
philosopher  :  born  at  Berlin  ;  established  his  fame  by  a 
work  entitled  the  "Philosophy  of  tho  Cncouselous "': 
founder  of  a  new  school  of  philosophy,  which  professes 
to  be  a  synthesis  of  that  of  Hegel  and  that  of  Schopen- 
hauer, and  to  aim  at  the  reconciliation  of  philosophic  re- 
sults with  scientific. 

Harvard.  John.  1607-1638.  An  American  clergyman  ; 
born  in  England  ;  he  was  graduated  at  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege. Cambridge,  England,  and  came  to  the  United  States 
!n  1637;  he  was  made  a  citizen  of  Massachusetts  and 
given  a  tract  of  land  in  Charlcstown,  wnere  he  began 
preaching  as  a  Congregational  minister,  and  in  bis  will 
bequeathed  fcl.ooo  and  260  volumes  from  his  library  for 
the  aid  of  the  college  at  "  NewTowne  "  afterwardscalled 
Harvard.  A  granite  monument  was  erected  over  his 
remains  in  Charlcstown  In  1828,  ond  a  memorial  statue  on 
the  Helta  at  Harvard  University  was  unveiled  in  1884. 

Harvey,  William.  1578-1657.    English  physician 
anatomist,  ami  the  greatest  of  physiologists  ;  <" 
the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

Hnsdrubal  -207   B.  C.    Punle  general: 

brother  of  Hunnibal ;  defeated  the  Sclpios ;  slain  at 
the  Metaums. 

Hastings.  Warren.  1732-1818.  British  general  and 
statesman;  president  of  the  Council  of  Bengal,  and 
governor-general  of  India:  defeated  Hyder  Ali.  king  of 
Mysore  ;  after  using  questionable  methods  In  order  to 
replenish  the  treasury,  he  resigned  in  1775  and  returned 
to  England  :  Impeached  soon  afterward,  and  opposed 
in  his  trial  by  Burke.  Sheridan,  and  Fox.  but  acquitted. 

llnusKinnnn  U»<-mntnt').  George  Kuzene,  Huron, 
1809-1891.  Celebrated  French  I*refect  of  the  Seine,  who 
carried  through  extensive  architectural  improvements  in 
l'arls.  which  transformed  It  Into  one  of  the  handsomest 
cities  of  Europe. 

Hnvelock.Slr  Henry.  1"05  1857.  An  English  general. 
In  1857.  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  Sepoy  mutiny,  he 
mude  a  forced  march  from  Allahabad  to  Cawnpur,  but 
reached  the  latter  city  too  late  to  prevent  the  massacre 
which  occurred  there:  continued  his  march  toward  Luck- 
now,  then  beleaguered  by  a  formidable  force  of  I 
neers.  After  victoriously  fighting  a  number  of  ' 
with  the  enemy  he  accomplished  the  relief  of  Its  ex- 
hausted garrison.  For  this  service  he  received  rank  of 
general. was  created  a  baronet,  and  decorated  with  the 
cross  of  the  Bath. 

Hnwke.  Kdwnrd.  Lord.  1705-1781.    An  English  ad 
miral ;  born  in  London  :  defeated  a  French  fleet  off  the 
We  of  Alx  and  captured  six  ships  of  the  line  in  1747  ;  de- 
feated Admiral  Contlati*  off  Bellcisle ;  was  made  a  peer 
In  1776. 

Haw  kins.  Sir  John.  1532-1595.  An  English  navigator 
ami  admiral;  bom  at  Plymouth;  was  rear  admiral  of 
the  fleet  sent  against  the  Armada  and  contributed  to  Its 
defeat:  has  the  unenviable  distinction  of  having  been 
the  first  Englishman  to  traffic  In  slaves,  which  he  carried 
off  from  Africa  and  imported  into  the  West  Indies. 

Haydn.  Joseph,  1732-1809.  German  musical  com- 
poser ;  his  masterpiece,  the  oratorio  of  "  Tho  Creation." 
was  produced  In  1T98. 

Hnydon,  Benjamin  Robert,  1786-1846.  English 
painter. 

Hayes,  Isaac  Israel.  1832  1881.    American  Arctic  ex- 
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nnyea,  Rutherford  Hi  n-hnrd.  1R22  1893.  Nineteenth 
president  of  the  United  State*  :  bom  in  Delaware.  Ohio: 
admitted  to  the  bar.  l  -  15;  brigadier-general  in  Civil 
War;  in  Coiner*-**,  1866-1*68 :  governor  of  Ohio.  1868-1*76; 
Republican  candidate  for  the  presidency.  1*76;  inaugu 
rated  president,  1*77.  the  electoral  commission  to  deter- 
mine the  result  of  the  election  of  1*76  havinir  decided,  by 
a  vote  o(  eight  to  seven,  that  Hayes  had  received  l*Vi 
electoral  votes  kh  against  184  fur  Samuel  J.Tilden,  the 
Democratic  candidate. 

H»j nc  Roltf  rt  Young,  1791-1839.  American  orator 
and  statesman :  opponent  of  Webster  in  discussing  the 
Constitution  :  governor  of  South  Carolina. 

Hearst,  William  Randolph,  1865-  ....  Son  of 
the  late  Senator  George  f,  Hearst  and  of  Phebe  Hearst ; 
born  in  San  Francisco.  He  hat,  been  a  successful  journal- 
ist from  early  life,  and  owns  the  Chicago  Amrritan. 
the  New  York  A  mrritan  and  Journal,  and  San  Francisco 
Examiner  .  all  newspapers  of  great  influence  and  circula- 
tion Prominently  mentioned  in  WW,  especially  by  the 
labor  element,  as  Democratic  candidate  for  president  of 
the  I'nited  States. 

H.  tn  it  (a-bairr).  .tacqucs  Rene.  1755-17W.  Com- 
monly called  P6re  Duchesne  as  editor  of  a  journal  of  that 
name,  a  violent  revolutionary  organ:  took  part  in  the 
September  massacre  ;  brutally  Insulted  the  queen  at  her 
trial,  to  the  disgust  of  Robespierre  :  was  arrested  by  his 
colleagues,  whom  he  dan  d  to  oppose,  and  guillotined. 

Hegel  Uaj/j/rD.  Georc  Wllhelm  I  ■  ieririrh.  1770- 
U31,  German  philosopher :  one  of  the  greatest  of  all: 
born  in  Stuttgart:  first  announced  himself  InlKUTbyhis 
work,  "Phenomenology  of  the  Spirit  "  ;  became  rector 
of  the  Academy  at  Nuremberg,  where  in  1812  1816  he 
composed  hia  '*  Logic";  was  in  1816  appointed  professor 
of  philosophy  at  Heidelberg,  whence  he  was  removed  to 
Berlin  in  Win.  where,  his  philosophy  being  now  matured, 
lie  began  to  apply  it  with  intense  earnestness  to  every 
subject  of  human  interest :  he  was  the  last  of  a  line  of 
thinkers  beginning  with  Kant,  with  whom,  however,  he 
alliliated  directly.  His  system  may  be  grouped  under 
three  heads,  the  "Science  of  I-ogic,"  the  "Philosophy 
of  Nature,"  and  the  "  Philosophy  of  Spirit." 

Hellprln,  Michael,  1*23-18**.  An  American  scholar; 
born  in  Poland  :  came  to  the  I'uited  States  In  lKSfi,  and 
contributed  to  various  literary  Journals.  He  published 
"The  Historical  Poetry  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews."  He 
died  in  Summit.  N.  J. 

Hcln'sius,  Anthony,  1W1-1720.  A  noted  Dutch  states- 
man ;  born  at  Delft :  became  Orand  Pensionary  of  Hol- 
land :  was  the  intimate  friend  and  correspondent  of  Wil- 
liam III.  of  England,  who  left  the  guidance  of  Dutch 
affairs  largely  in  his  hands. 

Hel'ler,  Ntrphnn,  1*14-18*8.  A  distinguished  piani-t 
and  composer;  born  at  Budapest;  in  1*38  he  settled  in 
Paris,  and  gave  himself  to  teaching  and  composition  :  he 
ranks  beside  Chopin  as  a  master  of  technique. 

Ilclm'holtr,  Hermann  Lodwia-  Ferdinand  von, 
1821-lflM.  A  German  physicist:  born  in  Potsdam;  his 
work  has  been  chiefly  in  acoustics  and  optics :  he  was 
ennobled  by  the  German  emperor  in  1883. 

Hel'niont.Jnn  Ilnptista  van.  1577-1541.  A  celebrated 
Belgian  chemist ;  born  at  Brussels;  his  early  years  were 
divided  between  the  study  of  medicine  and  the  practice 
of  a  religious  mysticism  |  mixed  up  a  good  deal  of  mysti- 
cism and  alchemy  with  his  scientific  discoveries,  and 
made  a  special  study  of  gases  ;  he  applied  the  word 
gas  to  water  vapor  and  other  elastic  fluids  to  distinguish 
them  from  air:  first  used  the  melting-point  of  ice  and 
the  boiling-point  of  water  as  limits  of  a  thennometric 
scale. 

Helolse  (awlo-a/).  1101-1164.  Niece  of  Canon  Fulbert  : 
born  at  Paris  ;  celebrated  for  her  amour  with  Abelard  : 
became  prioress  of  theconvent  of  Argentcuil  and  ablK-ss 
of  the  Paraclete,  where  she  founded  a  new  convent  and 
lived  n  pious  life. 

Heist,  Itartholomienn  van  tie.  1613-1670.  One  of 
the  greatest  of  the  I  Mitch  portrait  painters;  born  at 
Haarlem,  but  siient  his  life  in  Amsterdam  :  hig  "  Banquet 
of  the  Civic  (iuard  "  Was  considered  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  to  be  "the  first  picture  of  portraits  in  the 
world." 

Hrlvrtlua  ihtlWihuti).  Claude.  Adrlcn.  17151771. 
A  French  philosopher:  born  in  Paris,  of  Swiss  origin: 
author  of  a  book  entitled  "  Dc  I'Esprlt."  which  was  con- 
demned by  the  Parliament  of  Paris  for  views  advocated 
in  it  that  were  considered  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of 
man,  and  which  exposed  him  to  much  bitter  hostility, 
esiieclally  at  the  hands  of  the  priests ;  man  he  reduced 
to  a  mere  animal,  made  self-love  the  only  motive  of  his 
actions  and  the  satisfaction  of  our  sensuous  desires  the 
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principle  of  morals, 
man  of  estimable  character  and  of  I 

Hendricks.  Thomas  Andrews,  1*19-1 
statesman. 

Hemriat,  MO.  Traditional  Jutlsh  chief: 
kingdom  of  Kent  about  4.V)  A.  D. 

Hennepin,  Louis.  1610-1706.  Belgian  Catholic  mis- 
sionary and  explorer  of  the  Mississippi. 

Henry  I.  (Beau  10681135.    King  of  England  : 

defeated  his  brother  Robert  and  usurped  the  throne. 

Henry  II.,  1133  1 189.  First  of  the  Plantagenete :  issued 
constitutions  of  Clarendon,  which  were  reinforced  by  the 
assize  of «  larendon ;  conquered  Ireland  ;  during  his  reign 
Thomas  a  Becket  w  as  killed. 

Henry  VI.,  1421 1471.  His  reign  was  made  memorable 
by  the  War  of  the  Roses. 

Henry  VII.,  1457-1.W9.   Founded  the  Tudor  dynasty. 

Henry  VIII..  1491-1547.  Defeated  the  French  at  Gutn- 
egate  and  the  Scotch  at  Flodden.  1513 ;  made  Thomas 
Wolsey  prime  minister :  applied  unsuccessfully  to  the 
pope  for  a  divorce  from  Catherine  of  Aragon.  his  wife  ; 
favored  the  Reformation ;  deposed  Wolsey  and  elevated 
Thomas  Cromwell;  had  himself  declared  head  of  the 
church  :  married  Anne  Boleyn  after  the  convocations  of 
York  and  Canterbury  had  declared  his  marriage  with 
Catherine  invalid  :  declared  the  English  church  inde- 
pendent of  the  papal  see  and  abolished  the  monasteries; 
hud  Anne  Boleyu  executed  in  and  married  Jane 
Seymour  ten  days  after  the  execution :  excommunicated 
by  the  pope.  1538;  hi*  third  wife  having  died  in]537.he 
married  Anne  of  Cleves  in  1540:  was  divorced  from  her 
the  same  year  and  married  Catherine  Howard,  who  was 
executed  on  a  charge  of  adultery  In  1512 ;  married  Cather- 
ine Parr  in  1543 ;  she  survived  him. 

Henry,  Jonrph,  1797-187H.  An  American  physicist: 
born  in  Albany.  N.  Y. :  discovered  how  to  produce  the 
electro  magnet,  about  1R77.  and  afterward  greatly  im- 
proved it.  He  built  the  first  electro-magnetic  telegraph, 
about  a  mile  long,  in  1831 ;  designed  the  first  electro- 
magnetic engine  in  1*32  :  was  connected  with  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  from  1846-1*78;  was  twice  ottered  the 
presidency  of  Princeton  College.  He  died  in  Washington. 
D,  C. 

Henry,  Patrick,  1736-1799.  American  patriot  and 
orator:  member  of  the  Continental  Congress;  governor 
of  Virginia. 

Hernclitus,  n.  firth  century.  B.  C.  A  Greek  philoso- 
pher :  bom  at  Ephesns  ;  was  the  first  to  note  how  every- 
thing throughout  the  universe  is  in  contant  flux,  and 
nothing  permanent  but  in  transition.  He  declared  Be- 
coming to  be  the  only  reality. 

Heii,;. it.  .lohann  Friedrich,  1776-1841.  German 
philosopher:  born  at  Oldenburg:  Kant's  successor  at 
Knnlgsl>erg,  professor  also  at  Gottingen :  founded  his 
philosophy  like  Kant  on  the  criticism  of  subjective  ex- 
perience, but  arrived  at  different  results,  and  hia  philos- 
ophy was  finally  arrayed  against  the  whole  post-Kantian 
philosophy  of  Germany. 

Herkimer,  Nicholas.  1715-1777.  An  American  mili- 
tary officer  :  born  in  New  York  of  German  parents.  He 
joined  the  patriots  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  and  was 
a  powerful  clement  in  his  own  state  in  determining  the 
success  of  the  Revolution.  His  most  noteworthy  feat 
was  the  relief  of  Fort  Stanwix  when  Invested  by  Col- 
onel St.  Eeger  after  the  battle  of  Ticonderoga.  He  died 
in  Danube.  N.  Y. 

Herod  the  Great.  B.C.  72-4  A. D.  King  of  the  Jews  by 
favor  of  the  Romans ;  made  away  with  all  his  rivals, 
caused  his  own  children  to  be  strangled  on  suspicion  of 
their  conspiring  against  him.  and  died  a  paiuful  death. 

Herod  Antipas.  Son  of  the  preceding:  tetrarch  of 
Galilee :  beheaded  John  the  Baptist :  Christ  was  remitted 
to  him  by  Pilate  for  examination;  died  in  exile  at  Lyons. 

Herrern  (rr  raf/rah).  Francisco  «le.  1576-1656.  A  dis- 
tinguished Spanish  painter,  founder  of  the  Seville,  or 
new  Spanish,  school ;  born  at  Seville :  his  finest  paintings 
Include  "The  Last  Judgment"  and  a  "Saint  Peter." 
both  in  churches  at  Seville ;  others  are  In  the  Louvre. 
Paris  ;  they  exhibit  boldness  of  execution  with  faultless 
technique. 

Hemchel,  Kir  John.  1792  1*71.  Astronomer,  only  son 
of  Sir  William  ;  prosecuted  with  great  diligence  anil 
success  the  same  researches  as  his  father :  spent  four 
years  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  added  much  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  stars  anil  meteorology. 

Hemchel,  I.ucretla.  1750-184*.  Sister  of  the  suc- 
ceeding ;  was  his  assistant,  and  made  important  observa- 
tions of  her  own.  which  were  published :  retired  after 
her  brother's  death  to  Hanover,  where  she  died. 

Ilcrschel,  Sir  William,  1738-1822. 
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astronomer:  born  at  Hanover.  Germany ;  went  to  Eng- 
land In  1757,  and  had  sundry  appointment*  as  an  onanist; 
gave  his  leisure  time  to  the  study  of  astronomy  ami  sur- 
vey of  the  heavens ;  discovered  the  planet  Uranus  in 
1781.  which  he  called  Otomium  tidut  in  honor  of  George 
III  •  discovered  also  the  six  satellites  of  Uranus,  and 
drew  up  a  catalogue  of  5000  heavenly  bodies  or  clusters 
of  them.  ,       ,  _ 

Herts.  Henrik.  1798-1870.  Danish  poet :  born  in  Co- 
penhagen of  Jewish  parents:  his  best  known  work  It 
K  King  Rene's  Daughter."  which  has  been  translated  into 
English  for  the  fourth  time;  he  Is  considered  one  of  the 
greatest  of  modern  Danish  lyrists  and  dramatists. 

Hezekinh.  A  king  of  Judah ;  reigned  from  ,25  to 
697  B  C  ;  distinguished  for  his  zeal  in  the  celebration 
of  the  worship  of  Jehovah  and  for  his  weakness  in  mak- 
ing a  parade  of  his  wealth :  reigned  in  the  golden  age 
of  Hebrew  prophecy.  Isaiah  aud  Micah  being  his  eon- 
temporaries. 

Hicks,  Kiln*,  1748-1830.  An  American  preacher  of  the 
Quaker  connection,  who  adopted  Unitarian  views  and 
caused  a  split  in  the  body. 

Hill.  Sir  Rowland.  1795-1879.  The  author  of  the 
penny-postage  system :  born  In  England  ;  he  was  also  the 
originator  of  the  money-order  system,  and  of  post 
office  savings  banks;  he  died  In  Hampstead,  near  Lon- 

d°Hlni>oc'rate«.  4607-377?  B.C.  The  greatest  physician 
of  ancient  times,  usually  designated  the  "  Father  of  Medi- 
cine": born  in  the  Island  of  Cos;  among  his  authentic 
writings  are:  "  Prognosis."  "Aphorisms.  On  hpldem- 
ics  "  "On  Diet  in  Acute  Diseases."  "On  Air.  Water  and 
Place."  "On  Wounds  of  the  Head  ";  he  was  distin- 
guished for  his  remarkable  skill  in  diagnosis,  and  his 
accurate  and  vivid  description  of  morbid  symptoms ; 
he  died  in  Larissa.  Thessaly. 

Hitchcock.  Edward.  1793-1864.  An  American  geol- 
ogist born  In  Decrtield.  Mass.  ;  he  was  made  president 
of  Amherst  College  in  1845.  but  resigned  in  1854  continu- 
mg  his  Prnfe^nrship  there  till  his  death.  Amherst  Col- 
ege  owes  to  him  the  founding  of  its  Museum  of  Natura 
History  and  his  writings  were  among  the  earliest  to  call 
attention  In  the  United  States  to  the  study  of  ge ology ; 
his  "  Religion  of  Oeology  and  its  Connected  Sciences 
marks  a  distinct  epoch  in  scientific  study  In  thi.  country ; 
be  died  in  Amherst.  Mass.    -  , 

Hob'neina.  Meinilert.  1638-1709.  A  tUMM  ftjteb 
landscape  painter:  born  at  Amsterdam,  his  tine,  sub- 
dued pictures  of  woodland  life  and  scenery  are  ranked 
among  the  masterpieces  of  Dutch  landscape  painting. 

Hobbes  (A.-M.  Thomas.1588  1679.  An  English  philos- 
opher, psychologist,  and  moralist,  born  at  Malmeshury : 
translated  Thucydides.  wrote  a  nutnlier  of  works.  De 
""  '  among  others,  and  the  Leviathan."  all  more  or 
less  leading  up  to  the  doctrine  that  the  absolute  sov- 
ereign power  in  all  matters  of  right  and  wrong  Is  vested 
in  the  state  as  the  achieved  fact  of  the  emancipation  of 
the  race  from  savagery. 

Hoc.  Richard  March.  1812  1886.  An  American  in- 
ventor; born  in  New  York  city.  In  1846  he  perfected  ■ 
rotary  printing  press  which  was  called  Hoe  s  lightning 
pre"  '  Subsequently  he  Invented  the  Hoe  web-perfect- 
Tng  press  These  were  especially  adapted  to  newspaper 
printing,  and  made  a  revolution  in  that  art.  He  died  in 

F  Holer.*  Andreas.  1767-1810.  A  Tyrolese  patriot  :  bom 
in  St.  Leonard,  in  the  valley  of  Passeyr.  When  the  Tyrol, 
ong  a  part  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  was  givei  by  the 
reaty  of  Presburg  to  the  King  of  Bavaria  then  the  ally 
of  Vantdeon.  the  Tyrolese  revolted,  and  Andreas  Hofer 
came  their  leader.  Within  a  week  from  the  outbreak 
of  the  Insurrection,  early  in  April.  1X09.  the  Bavarian 
forces  were  everywhere  defeated  and  the  Tyrol  freed 
Three  French  armies  then  invaded  the  province,  and 
i  ter  temporary  success  on  their  part  Hofer  WOO  the 
v  ctory  of  Innapmrk.  and  again  freed  his  country  A 
second  French  invasion  ended  in  defeat  for  Hofer  who 
took  refuge  in  the  mountains.  For  a  few  weeks  Hofer 
was  safe:  but  two  months  later.  Jan.  28.  1810.  he  was 
betrayed  to  his  enemies,  condemned  by  a  court-martial  at 

MH.V™Ah'  William.  1697  1764.  A  truly  great  and 
or&^-inter1"  lib-' and  manners  ;  born  in  London. 
Fmriand  in  1718  commenced  engraving  arms  and  mak- 
ing designs  and  bookplates  for  the  booksellers  :  his  In 
dustry  and  Idleness."  and  Marriage  a  ia  Mode  at- 
tracted universal  attention. 

Holbaeh  (6\.  hoWM,  F..  <,U-bahkr)  Baron .ran.  1.23- 
1789.  A  French  philosopher :  bom  in  Heldclsheim.  lu 


the  Palatinate,  of  wealthy  parents:  lived  in  Paris,  kept 
a  good  table,  and  entertained  all  the  Epcycjopeoie 
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notabilities  at  his  board;  wrote  "Systemede  la  Nature  . 
was  a  materialist  in  philosophy  and  an  atheist  in  re- 
ligion, but  a  kind  hearted  man.   

Holbein     (hol'bint)    Hans,  1497-1543.    A  German 
painter;  born  at  Augsburg:  attracted  the  attention  of 
Erasmus,  who  took  a  great  Interest  in  him.  and  per- 
suaded him  to  go  to  England,  and  Introduced  him  to 
Sir  Thomas  More,  who  in  turn  introduced  him  to  Henry 
VIII.:  here  under  Henry  s  patronage  he  remained,  exe- 
cuting numerous  portraits  of  his  courtier*,  ti    his  death 
of  the  plague;    his  "Last  Supper"  and    Dance  of 
Death"  are  well  known. 

Holden.  Sir  Isaac.  1807-1897.   English  Inventor  ;  dis- 
covered the  principle  of  the  luclfer  match :  became  estab- 
lished near  Paris,  where  he  carried  out  elaborate  experi- 
ments, which  resulted  in  improvement*  in  wool-combing 
machinery  that  brought  him  fame  and  fortune  ;  in  1x59 
he  transferred  his  works  to  the  vicinity  of  Bradford: 
entered  Parliament,  and  waa  created  a  baronet. 

Holler.  Alexander  Lyman.  1832-1882.   An  Ameri- 
can metallurgist :  born  in  Lakevllie.  Conn.   About  lxul 
he  went  to  England  and  purchased  for  Corning.  Winslow 
A-  Company  the  Bessemer  patent*  for  the  manufacture  of 
steel.  The  first  Bessemer  works  were  built  by  him  in 
Troy,  N.  T..  In  1865.  and  the  second  plant  in  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  in  1867.   He  was  lecturer  on  the  manufacture  of 
iron  and  steel  at  Columbia  University  from  18,9-1882. 

Hopkins.  Johns,  1796-1873.  An  American  philanthro- 
pist :  born  in  Anne  Arundel  county.  Md.   In  1873  he  gave 
property  worth  $4,500,000  to  found  a  free  hospital:  he 
presented  Baltimore  with  a  public  park,  and  he  alto 
gave  over  $3,000,000  to  found  the  Johns  Hopkins  I  Diver- 
sity In  Baltimore.  .  .... 

Hopkinson.  Francis,  1737-1791.  An  American  politi- 
cal writer ;  born  In  Philadelphia.  His  humorous  ballad. 
"  The  Battle  of  the  Kegs."  was  widely  known.  He  was 
one  of  the  signer*  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Hondon  (no-don')  Jean  Antolne.  1741-1828.  A  Freuch 
sculptor:  born  in  Veraailles:  after  studying  In  Italy,  he 
returned  to  Paris,  and  executed  the  bust*  of  'V  oltaire. 
Rousseau,  Mollere.  Franklin,  Buffon.  Catherine  II. .ft  of*. 
He  was  invited  to  the  United  States  and  carved  the  statue 
of  Washington  now  at  the  Virginia  State  Capitol  In  Rich- 
mond, which  1*  considered  the  most  authentic  likeness  of 
"  the  father  of  our  country."    Died  In  Paris. 

Houston.  Sam.  1793-1863.  American  general  and  states- 
man :  governor  of  Tennessee.  1827-1829  :  passed  a  num- 
ber of  years  with  the  Cherokee  Indians  ;  commander-in- 
chief  ofthe  Texan  forces  in  revolt  against  Mexico,  and 
defeated  and  captured  8anta  Ana  in  1836;  elected  presi- 
dent of  Texas  same  year,  ami  re-elected  1*41:  elected 
senator  from  Texas  after  it*  admission  to  the  Union,  in 

"iZSX3ttnS&*.  An  English  philanthropisL 
When  about  nineteen  years  of  age.  on  the  death  ol  his 
father,  ho  was  left  an  independent  fortune.  Devoted 
his  time  to  the  investigation  of  the  means  of  correcting 
abuses  In  the  management  of  prisons:  visited  most  of 
the  English  county  Jails  and  houses  of  correction  and 
laid  the  result  of  his  inquiries  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. In  1789  he  published  an  "  Account  of  the  Princi- 
pal Lazarettos  in  Europe."  In  the  same  year  he  made 
a  final  Journey  through  Oermany  and  Russia.  He  <HM 
of  fever  in  Cheraon  In  South  Russia. 

Howe,  Ellas,  1x19-1867.  An  American  Inventor: 
born  in  Spencer.  Mass.  Ho  patented  the  rirst  sewing 
machine.  _    „  .  , 

Hudson.  Uendrlk  7  1611.  An  English  naviga- 
tor: discovered  the  river  in  New  York  state  which 
bears  his  name,  while  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company.  1609:  in  1610  discovered  Hudson*  Bay. 

Humboldt/  Friedrlch  Hsiarlrh  Alexander, 
Rjiron  von.  1769-1859.  A  distinguished  Germantraveler. 
scientist,  aud  author. 

Humboldt,  Karl  Wilhelm,  Baron  Ton.  1,67-183.. 
Brother  of  the  preceding  :  was  an  eminent  statesman 
and  philologist,  styled  "  the  creator  of  comparative  phil- 

oloi/v  ** 

Hus*  (hoo»)  Johann.  137a-1415.  A  distinguished  re- 
ligious reformer ;  born  in  Bohemia  :  burned  at  the  stake 
by  order  ofthe  Council  of  Constance.  His  followers, 
called  Hussites.  Inaugurated  a  war  for  religious  freedom. 
1419,  and  continued  with  such  success  that  the  Emperor 
Siglsmund  granted  them  acceptable  terms  and  peace 

* HttStor,  Thomns  Henry.  1825-1895.  Eminent  English 
scientist ;  bom  nt  Ealing.  Middlesex  :  was  professor  of 
Natural  History  in  the  Royal  School  of  Mines  ;  dlstln- 
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guished  by  his  studies  and  discoveries  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  animal  kingdom  :  was  a  zealous  advocate  of 
evolution,  in  particular  the  views  of  Darwin;  he  was  a 
man  of  eminent  literary  ability  us  well  as  scientific,  and 
of  the  greatest  in  that  remnl  among  scientific  men. 

1 1  i  i  iii,  fl.  fourth  century.  A  far-famed  lady  teacher 
of  Urcclc  philosophy  in  Alexandria.  distinguished  for 
her  beauty  and  purity  of  life,  who,  one  duy  In  415,  on  her 
return  home  from  her  lecture  room,  was  maisacred  in 
the  streets  of  the  city,  at  the  instance  of  both  Jews  and 
Christians,  as  a  propagator  of  paganism. 

Iberville  <<~ba)tr-rrrtr).  Pierre  le  Morn.    Sleur  d\ 

1661-1706.  A  French  Canadian  naval  and  military  com- 
mander: born  in  Montreal.  In  U-9X  by  order  of  the 
French  government  he  built  Fort  Biloxl  at  the  head  of 
Hiloxi  bay,  the  first  post  on  the  Mississippi  river.  He 
afterward  established  other  post*  In  the  same  region 
Fort  Hiloxi  alterwards  became  Mobile.  Iberville  left 
Canada  in  1702  and  died  in  France. 

Ibrahim  Ul'-nthhtrm't  Piistui.  17*>lsls.  A  viceroy  of 
Egypt :  bom  In  t'avalla.  Albania:  Ibrahim  crossed  the 
Egyptian  border  with  an  army  In  1*31,  took  Acre  by 
storm,  and  quickly  made  himself  master  of  the  whole 
of  Syria  :  the  interference  of  the  great  powers  eventually 
compelled  him  to  relinquish  all  his  Syrian  conquests,  1 
and  to  return  to  Egypt;  in  1*4S  be  went  to  Constanti- 
nople, and  was  Installed  by  the  Porte  as  viceroy  of 
Egypt ;  he  died  in  Cairo. 

Ignatius,  Saint  (suniamed  Theophorus).  327-107. 
Bishop  of  Antioeh  :  martyred  in  Rome  :  his  writings  are 
still  held  in  high  esteem. 

Inert-soil.  IlnlM»rt  Own,  1*33 -ls'io.  An  American 
lawyer:  born  in  Dresden.  N.  Y,  ;  was  admitted  tothe  bar 
in  1*54;  scum  became  distinguished  in  the  courts  and  in 
Democratic  polities  as  an  orator;  recruited  the  Uth  Illi- 
nois Cavalry  in  1*62.  and  Filtered  the  army  as  its  colonel. 
On  Nov.  is.  1st;',  while  trying  with  a  force  of  600  men  to  I 
intercept  a  Confederate  raiding  body,  he  w  as  raptured 
by  a  force  of  10,000  men,  but  was  soon  paroled  and  given 
command  of  a  camp  in  St.  Louis.  He  soon  afterward 
resigned.  After  the  war  he  became  a  Republican;  was 
made  attorney  general  of  Illinois  in  l*6H;  w  hs  a  delegate 
to  the  Republican  National  Convention  in  1*76  and  there 
nominated  for  president  James  O.  Blaine,  whom  he 
termed,  "the  plumed  knight."  Ho  was  prominent  in 
politics  for  several  years,  ami  had  he  not  given  strong 
expression  to  his  \  iew a  as  an  agnostic  he  would  doubt- 
less  ha\ e  been  honored  with  high  offices.  He  settled  in 
New  York  city  in  l*v»  and  practiced  law  there  till  his 
death  :  hedi  d  in  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y. 

Inert'*  ('i'i|/r).  tlrnn    I  iuiqtie    Augu»te,  17S0- 

|si;t.  A  French  historical  painter:  born  in  Montauban: 
Ingres  occupies  a  middle  plica  between  the  classical 
and  romantic  schools,  and  is  ehlelly  remarkable  for 
correct  design,  ideal  composition,  and  sober  painting. 

In  man.  Henry,  1*01-1*46.  An  eminent  American 
artist;  born  In  New  York  :  died  while  at  work  on  a  large 
order  from  Congress  for  the  historical  embellishment  of 
the  Capitol 

Inn  ess,  fieorgr.  1*25  l  s<M.  An  American  painter: 
born  in  Newburg,  N,  Y.  ;  resided  in  Italy  from  1*71-1*75. 
His  pic  tures  are  noted  for  the  accuracy  with  which  they 
represent  the  American  climate  and  the  aspects  of  Amer- 

"inaiMrnt'l.  fSnlnC  -417.    Porn-,  ruling 

402-417 ;  during  his  reign  Rome  was  sacked  by  Alaric. 

Innocent  III. (Lotharios'.  1161  1216.  Cho-en  pope. 
Il'.is;  put  France  under  the  ban.  llfJ.  because  Philip 
Augustus  repudiated  his  wife;  promoted  the  Fourth  Cru- 
sade, the  result  of  whieh  was  the  capture  of  Constanti- 
nople; ilejio>ed  Otho.  emperor  of  (iermany,  transferring 
the  crown  to  Frederick  of  Sicily:  sufijeeted  John  of  Eng- 
land to  the  Papal  see.  compelling  him  to  pay  an  annual 
tribute:  crushed  the  Albigenses  In  1214.  and  died  two 
years  later. 

tremens.  Saint,  fl.  second  century.   One  of  the  fathers 

of  the  church ;  was  Bishop  of  Lyons,  and  suffered  mar- 
lyrdom  about  202:  w  rote  against  the  Ctmstic*  in  a  work 
in  lireck,  of  which  all  but  a  few  fragments  in  Ladn  is 

ll  ist 

Irvine.  Sir  Henry.  1<W  limy  An  English  actor  :  born 
in  Keinton.  England.  His  family  nuine  was  Hrodrlbb. 
which  w  a«  changed  to  \  r\  lug  by  royal  patent.  His  roles 
include  Blepbtatopbelea,  Hamlet.  Coriolanus,  King  Lear, 
and  a  repertory  that  has  been  presented  not  only  in 
England,  but  in  the  Cnlted  Stales,  Australia,  aud  France, 
lie  w  as  knighted  in  1*HY 

Isabella  I.  (the  Catholic  i.  1451  15"4.  Queen  of  Castile  . 
wife  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragou ;  patroness  of  Columbus. 


I  an  belle  of  France.  1292-1358.  Queen  of  England, 
wife  of  Edward  II.,  whom  her  adherents  deposed,  and 
with  whose  assassination  she  is  charged:  her  son.  Ed- 
ward III.,  ascended  the  throne  and  ordered  her  arrest, 
and  she  died  after  twenty  years"  incarceration. 

Isalnh,  760  7-700?  B.  C.  One  of  the  itreat  Hebrew 
prophets,  the  son  of  one  Amor;  was  a  citizen  of  Jeru- 
salem, evidently  of  some  standing  :  like  Amos,  he  fore- 
saw the  Judgment  that  was  coming  on  the  nation  for  its* 
unfaithfulness,  but  felt  assured  that  Hod  would  not  alto- 
gether forsake  his  people,  and  that  "  a  remnant."  (Sod  s 
elect  among  them,  would  be  saved. 

Iturblde  •>  totrr-bSdav).  Augustine  de,  17*3  1S24.  A 
Mexican  general :  emancipated  Mexico  from  the  yoke  ot 
Spain  ;  seized  the  crown  and  was  proclaimed  emperor 
in  1X22 :  was  obliged  to  abdicate  next  year  aud  leave  the 
country,  but  returning,  was  immediately  arrested 


Ivan  III.  ifmhn')  (scrnamed  The  Create  

-1505.  Freed  Russia  from  the  yoke  of  the  Tartars,  who 
hail  held  It  tributary  for  two  centuries  :  gained  victories 
over  the  Tartars  and  the  Poles,  and  was  the  first  t'l 
receive  at  Moscow  ambassadors  from  other  powers  of 
Europe;  reigned  from  1462  to  1505. 

Ivnn  IV.fsurnamed  The  Terrible).  1529-1W4.  Oran.l- 
son  of  the  preceding;  assumed  the  sovereignty  at  four 
teen,  hail  himself  crowned  in  1547.  and  took  the  title  of 
Unr  :  his  first  great  ambition  was  to  destroy  the  Tartar 
iwiwer.  which  he  did  at  Kasan  and  Astrakhan,  receiving 
homage  thereafter  from  almost  all  the  Tartar  chiefs  ;  on 
the  death  of  his  wile  in  1563  he  lost  all  self- restraint,  and 
by  the  ferocity  of  his  w  ars  provoked  hostility.  Ivan  was 
defeated  by  ihe  Poles  in  15*2.  and  lost  Polotsk,  and 
Russia  w  as  cut  off  from  the  Baltic.  In  a  fit  of  passion  he 
killed  his  eldest  son.  whom  he  loved,  remorse  for  which 
I  embittered  his  last  days  and  hastened  his  end. 

Jackson.  Andrew.  1767-1*45.  Seventh  president  of 
the  Cnitcd  States;  born  In  South  Carolina:  son  of  an 
Irishman:  received  but  little  education:  served  against 
the  British  in  ITsi  ;  began  the  practice  of  law  at  Nash- 
I  ville.  ITss;  Congress.  17%;  I'nited  Stall's  Senate.  1797: 
judge  Tennessee  Supreme  Court.  17'.*s-l*04  ;  fought  sev- 
I  eral  duels,  killing  Charles  Dickinson  in  l.*06  ;  defeated 
the  Creek  Indians.  1M3.  and  was  commissioned  major- 
general  ;  defeated  the  British  at  New  Orleans.  1*15;  sbc- 
ci  ssfully  carried  on  war  against  the  Scinlnolcs,  IS17- 
I  1*1*:  Senate.  1*23  ;  and  nominated  for  the  presidency, 
the  opposing  candidates  being  Clay.  J.Q.  Adams,  aud 
W.  H.  Crawford:  Jackson  had  the  highest  number  of 
i  votes,  but  not  a  majority,  and  Adams  w  as  elected  by  the 
House  of  Representatives:  Jackson  was  elected  to  the 
presidency,  however,  in  1*2* :  he  was  the  first  president 
to  remove  many  public  officers  on  account  of  their  poli- 
ties; re  elected  In  1*32:  in  that  year,  the  convention  of 
South  Carolina  hating  declared  the  tariff  laws  of  1*2* 
null  and  void.  Jackson  Issued  a  proclamation  declaring 
his  intention  to  check  by  force  of  arms  all  movements 
tending  to  disunion. 

•Dickson,  ThomtiB  Jonathan  (StonewalB.  1*24  1*63. 
Confederate  general ;  native  of  Virginia  :  defeated  Gen- 
eral  Banks  at  Cedar  Mountain,  and  captured  Harper's 
Ferry  w  ith  11.500  prisoners.  1*62:  killed  by  a  company  of 
his  own  men.  mistaking  him  aud  his  staff  for  Federal 
cavalry. 

Jnrabl  (jmh  ko'br).  Frlcdrlrh  II.  Inrlch.  1743 -1*1 9 
A  Herman  philosopher  aud  romanticist,  born  in  DUssel- 
dorf.  His  expositions  are  distinguished  by  acuteness. 
and  adorned  by  so  remarkable  a  grace  that  his  disciples 
have  named  him  the  modem  Plato. 

Jnrquard  \;hah-hthr' ),  Joseph  Marie,  1752-1834.  A 
French  inventor:  born  in  Lyons,  After  a  long  period 
of  hardship  he  made  his  name  famous  by  the  invention 
of  his  new  loom,  w  hich  was  publicly  exhibited  in  1*01. 

Jiiiii)  *  I.  of  England  and  VI.  of  Scotland,  1566-1625  : 
born  in  Edinburgh  Castle:  was  the  only  child  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  by  her  cousin  Henry  Stuart.  Lord  Darn- 
Icy.  In  the  following  year.  Mary  being  forced  to  resign 
the  crown,  he  was  solemnly  crowned  at  Stirling  and 
from  that  time  all  public  acts  ran  in  his  name.  In  1603 
James  having  succeeded  to  the  crow  n  of  England  on  the 
death  of  Queen  Ell/alx-th  proceeded  amid  the  acclama- 
tions of  his  new  subjects  to  London.  I'rged  by  national 
feelings  for  the  Protestant  cause  he  was  induced  to  de- 
clare war  against  Spain  and  the  Emperor,  and  subsidies 
were  sent  over  to  Denmark  for  the  aid  of  King  Christian 
IV.  against  the  Emperor.  The  defeat  of  this  enterprise 
hastened  the  king's  death. 

Jameson,  l.candcr  Starr.  1*53-  A  British  physi- 
cian aud  soldier :  born  iu  Ediuburgb ;  he  w  as  edu- 
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rated  at  London  Unlyersity.  H  axing  become  associated 
with  Rhodes  In  the  development  of  Mouth  Africa,  he  was 
appointed  administrator  of  Rhodesia  in  1891.  and  held  the 
position  with  distinction  till  the  raid  on  the  Transvaal 
in  1896.  when  he  waa  defeated  at  Krugersdorp.  Became 
premier  of  Capo  Colony  in  1904. 

Jananiirhek  diah'no-ihtk),  Fmncesca  Rnmann 
Mncdalenn.  1830-1901.  A  Polish  actress;  born  iu 
Prague.  Bohemia;  in  1852  she  was  married  to  Capt- 
Frederick  Pillot,  of  the  German  navy ;  she  made  her  first 
tour  in  America  In  1867-1869.  and  at  once  secured  favor- 
able notice  ;  returning  to  Germany  she  studied  English, 
and  in  1873  made  her  second  visit  to  the  United  States, 
when  ahe  played  in  English  the  most  exacting  Sbakes- 
perean  roles  ;  she  retired  from  the  stage  in  1898. 

Jnnsc'nlus,  Cornelius,  1585-1638  A  Flemish  theo- 
logian ;  he  founded  the  body  of  sectaries  in  the  Kotnan 
Catholic  Church  known  as  Jansenists;  be  was  made 
Iiishop  of  Ypres. 

Jay.  John,  1745-1829.  American  statesman,  bom  In 
New  York  :  took  a  part  In  the  struggle  for  independence 
and  had  the  chief  share  in  negotiating  the  treaty  of 
1783  ;  represented  but  country  subsequently  in  Madrid 
and  London :  was  first  chief-justice  of  the  United 
States. 

Jefferson.  Jwwph,  1829-1905.  An  American  come- 
dian; bora  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Jefferson  waa  on  the 
xtage  from  his  very  Infancy,  appearing  as  Cora's  child  In 
"  Pixarro  "  when  only  three  years  of  age  ;  in  1865  he  vis- 
ited London,  and  at  the  Adelphl  Theater  played  for  the 
first  time  his  world  famous  part  of  Rip  Van  Winkle.  Sept. 
4.  1865.  With  this  character  his  name  is  identified,  and 
though  he  has  show  n  himself  an  admirable  comedian  in 
many  characters,  to  the  English  speaking  world  he  is 
always  Rip  Van  Winkle. 

Jefferson.  Thomas,  1743  1826.  American  statesman ; 
third  president  of  the  United  States  ;  bom  in  Virginia  : 
admitted  to  the  bar,  1767;  elected  to  Virginia  House  of 
Burgesses,  1769  ;  Continental  Congress,  1775;  drafted  the 
Declaration  of  Independence ;  governor  of  Virginia, 
1779-1781 ;  minister  plenipotentiary.  1784,  to  negotiate 
treaties  with  European  powers :  minister  at  Paris.  1785- 
1789;  secretary  of  state.  1789-1793;  elected  vice-presi- 
dent, 1796,  and  president  in  1800.  holding  that  office  from 
1801  to  1809. 

Jeffrey,  Francis,  1773-1850,  A  British  critic  and 
essayist;  born  in  Edinburgh.  After  graduating  at  the 
universities  of  Glasgow  and  Oxford,  Jeffrey,  in  1794. 
was  admitted  to  the  Scottish  bar.  Prom  1816  till  he 
ceased  to  practice  Jeffrey  was  the  acknowledged  leader 
of  the  Scottish  bar.   First  editor  Edinburgh  Rrrirtc. 

Jeffrey*,  or  Jefferlew,  George,  Lord,  1648-1689.  An 
English  Jurist ;  born  in  Actou,  England.  In  1683  be  was 
appointed  chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and,  in 
1685,  lord  chancellor.  His  cruelties  on  the  western  cir- 
cuit toward  the  deluded  followers  of  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth were  excessive ;  yet  they  gave  great  satisfaction 
to  James  II..  who,  with  a  grim  pleasantry,  called  this 

Jeffreys'  Campaign."  He  died  a  prisoner  iu  the  Tower 
of  London. 

Jen  hit,  Edward.  1749-1823.  An  English  physician  : 
born  in  Berkeley.  Gloucestershire.  After  many  years 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of,  and  experiments  made 
with,  vaccine  lymph  as  a  specific  for  smallpox.  Jeuner 
was  for  the  first  time,  in  1796,  enabled  to  satisfy  many 
medical  men  of  the  valid  properties  of  this  new  agent  as 
a  preventive  of  the  disease  known  as  smallpox. 

Jerome,  or  H  i  crony mus. 340  420.  One  of  the  fathers 
of  the  church;  born  at  Stridon.  on  the  frontiers  of 
Dtukv 

Jerome  of  Prajcue.  1360M416.  A  Bohemian  reformer: 
was  in  faith  and  sufferings  the  companion  of  the  famous 
John  Huss  ;  was  burned  at  the  stake,  and  his  ashes 
thrown  into  the  Rhine. 

Jervis.  Sir  John.  1735-1823.  An  English  admiral ; 
born  in  Staffordshire :  rose  lo  be  Rear-Admiral  in  1787 ; 
he  defeated  the  Spanish  fleet  of  twenty-seven  ships  with 
one  of  fifteen  ships  off  St.  Vincent  in  1797.  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Earl  St.  Vincent; 
was  buried  in  St.  Paul's.  London. 

Joan  of  Are  (Jeanne  d'  Arc).  1412-1431.  French  hero- 
lne(  "the  Maid  of  Orleans");  born  in  Domremy  of  an 
humble  peasant  family:  believing  herself  commissioned 
by  heaven  to  liberate  France,  and  convincing  Charles 
VII.  of  her  divine  authority,  she  was  given  command  of 
a  considerable  force,  and  by  the  victories  she  gained 
enabled  Charles  to  be  crowned  at  Rbelms:  although 
she  wished  to  return  home,  and  resume  her  former  hum- 
ble life,  she  was  induced  to  retain  her  command  in  the 
army  ;  ahe  was  captured  in  1430  by  the  Burgundiaus, 


delivered  to  the  English,  and  burned  at  the  stake  after  a 
mock  trial. 

John  (surnamed  Lackland),  1167-1216.  King  of  Eng- 
land :  born  in  Oxford ;  was  the  youngest  sou  of  Henry 
II.  by  Eleanor  of  Gulcnnc.  He  gave  up  his  kingdom 
to  the  pope,  receiving  it  again  as  a  vassal.  He  rendered 
himself  the  object  of  such  universal  contempt  and  hatred 
that  bis  nobles  combined  to  limit  his  power  and  establish 
their  privileges:  thus  waa  obtained  that  basis  of  English 
constitutional  freedom  known  as  "Magna  Charta." 
which  not  only  protected  the  nobles  against  the  crown, 
but  secured  Important  privileges  to  every  class  of  free- 
men.   Died  in  Newark  castle. 

John  III.  (John  Sobieskl).  1624?-1696.  King  of 
Poland  ;  was  youngest  son  of  James  Sobieskl.  governor 
of  Cracow.  In  1665  he  was  made  grand  marshal  and 
general  of  the  Polish  armies.  He  retook  several  cities 
from  the  rebellious  Cossacks.  In  1673  be  gained  the 
memorable  battle  of  Khotin.  near  the  Dniester,  in  which 
the  Turks  lost  28.000  men.  On  the  death  of  Michael  in 
the  same  year  he  was  elected  King  of  Poland,  and 
shortly  afterward  compelled  the  Turks  to  sue  for  peace. 
He  died  in  Warsaw. 

John  of  Austria,  or  Don  John.  1545-1578.  A  Spanish 
soldier :  the  natural  son  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.; 
born  in  Ratisbon,  Bavaria.  He  was  brought  up  in  such 
ignorance  of  his  birth  that,  till  summoned  by  Philip  II., 
his  brother,  to  Spain,  and  there  acknowledged  as  the 
emperor's  son.  he  had  been  in  total  darkness  as  to  whom 
bis  parents  were.  His  first  triumph  waa  a  victory  over 
the  Turkish  galleys  iu  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto.  in  which  the 
Ottomans  lost  30.000  men.  1571 ;  he  next  invaded  Tunis, 
and  in  1576  was  sent  by  Philip  as  governor  of  the  Low 
Countries;  here  he  won  the  victory  of  Gembloux,  and 
with  proper  support  from  Philip  he  might  have  so  reduced 
his  antagonists  that  the  country  must  soon  have  sub 
mltted  and  returned  to  its  allegiance,  had  he  not  been 
suddenly  carried  off  by  death,  near  Naniur.  Belgium. 

John  of  Gaunt.  Duke  of  Lancaster,  1310-1399.  Fourth 
son  of  Edward  III.;  born  In  Ghent.  He  was  a  noted 
character  in  English  history.  He  died  In  Loudon,  Eng- 
land. 

Johnson,  Andrew,  1808-1875.  American  statesman  ; 
seventeenth  president  of  the  United  Stotes  ;  born  in 
North  Carolina  ;  learned  the  trade  of  a  tailor  in  Tennes- 
see :  In  Congress.  1813-1853 ;  governor.  1853  1857  :  senator. 
1857;  military  governor,  186J;  elected  vice-president, 
1864.  and  succeeded  to  the  presidency  on  the  death  of 
Lincoln.  1865  ;  became  Involved  in  a  bitter  quarrel  with 
the  leaders  of  the  Republican  party,  and  was  impeached 
In  1868,  but  acquitted,  although  thirty-five  senators  voted 
for  conviction  to  only  nineteen  against,  a  two-thirds 
majority  being  necessary;  he  was  subsequently  elected 
to  the  Senate  from  Tennessee  as  a  Democrat. 

Johnson,  Kastmi an,  1-  s  .  .  An  American  painter: 
bom  in  I.ovell.  Me.;  went  to  Dlivedorf,  where  he 
studied  two  years,  and  afterward  resided  for  four 
years  at  The  Hague.  He  returned  to  New  York  in  1856. 
His  favorite  subjects,  besides  portraits,  are  the  American 
rustic  and  negro,  and  glimpses  of  domestic  life. 

Johnson,  Ileverdy,  1796  1876.  An  American  lawyer 
and  statesman;  born  Iu  Annapolis.  Md.:  In  1845  wus 
chosen  United  States  senator,  and  in  1849  was  appointed, 
by  President  Taylor,  attorney-general.  In  1S68,  he  was  ap- 
pointed United  States  minister  to  the  Court  of  St.  James, 
where  he  negotiated  a  treaty  for  the  settlement  of  the 
,4f<i6<ima  claims,  which  the  United  States  rejected.  He 
died  in  Annapolis. 

Johnston.  Albert  Sidney.  1803  1862.  An  American 
military  officer;  born  at  Washington.  Ky  :  resigned 
his  commission  In  the  United  States  army  in  1834.  and 
enlisted  in  the  army  of  Texas,  of  which  he  became  com- 
mander-in-chief ;  made  secretary  of  war  of  the  Republic 
of  Texas  iu  1838.  He  used  all  his  iullueuce  in  bringing 
about  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States, 
and  served  in  the  Mexican  War  with  marked  distinction. 
When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  he  was  in  command  of 
the  Department  of  the  Pacific,  but  promptly  resigned:  was 
made  a  general  In  the  Confederate  army  and  assigned 
to  the  command  of  the  Department  of  Kentucky.  He 
was  killed  at  Pittsburg  Landing. 

Johnston,  Joseph  Eggles ton.  1807-1891.  An  American 
military  officer:  born  In  Prince  Edward  Co.,  Va.;  greatly 
distinguished  himself  in  the  Florida  and  Mexican  wars  j 
made  brigadier-general  of  Virginia  volunteers  and  later 
full  general  in  the  Confederate  service ;  took  ait  active 
partln  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run.  where  he  i«>rsonally  led 
a  charge  with  the  colors  of  the  Fourth  Alabama  Regiment 
in  bis  hands  ;  took  command  of  Bragg*  army  at  Dalton. 
(ia.;  was  succeeded  in  this  command  by  General  Hood  ; 
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after  the  war  he  engaged  in  business :  was  member  of 
Congress  in  1876-1878.  and  United  States  commissioner 
of  railways  In  1885  1*89:  tic  died  In  Washington,  1).  ('. 

.r mi <•-.  Inlto,  1573-1652.  Architect :  born  in  London  ; 
studied  in  Italy,  and.  reluming  to  England,  obtained  the 
patronage  of  James  I.,  and  became  chief  architect  in 
tbe  country  :  tbe  banqueting  hall  at  Whitehall  in  reckoned 
bin  masterpiece:  the  Church  of  St.  Paul.  London,  is  from 
his  design  :  his  style  follows  Palladio  of  Venice. 

Jones,  John  Paul,  1747-1792.  A  navai  adventurer, 
whose  real  name  was  John  Paul ;  bom  in  Kirkcudbright- 
shire. Scotland;  took  to  the  sea,  engaged  in  the  slave 
trade,  settled  in  Virginia,  threw  In  his  lot  with  the  colo- 
nists and  against  the  mother  country,  and  offered  bis 
services  as  a  sea  captain  ;  in  1<<8  he  infested  the  British 
coast,  and  made  a  descent  on  the  shores  of  his  native 
country ;  bis  sympathies  were  with  the  French  in  their 
struggles  i'«r  liberty,  and  he  fought  In  their  service  as 
well :  he  died  In  Paris,  where  he  languished  in  poverty, 
but  the  National  Assembly  granted  him  a  "ceremonial 
funeral."  attended  by  a  deputation. 

Jones.  Htr  William,  1716-1794.  English  Orientalist; 
bora  in  London ;  early  devoted  to  Eastern  languages 
and  literature,  be  published  numerous  translations  and 
other  works,  concluding  with  *'  Sakuntala  "  and  "The 
Laws  of  Maim"  :  he  founded  the  Asiatic  Society  at  Cal- 
cutta, where  he  died. 

Jordaena  (ifor'dahru),  Jakob.  ] WCI  ],  :-  a  Dutch 
painter  and  engraver  ;  born  at  Antwerp  ;  was  a  friend  of 
Kubens.  aud  ranks  next  him  among  tbe  Flemings. 

Jordan,  David  Rtarr,  1851-  .  .  An  American  ed- 
ucator:  bora  in  tlainesville.  N.  Y. :  he  studied  at  Cor- 
nell; after  holding  important  professorships  he  served 
as  president  of  the  University  of  Indiana  from  1885  to 
1*91 ;  in  tbe  latter  year  be  was  made  president  of  I.claud 
Stanford  Jr.  University  ;  served  on  a  number  of  impor- 
tant government  commissions,  especially  in  connection 
with  the  fisheries ;  he  wrote  "  Care  and  Culture  of  Men," 
and  many  other  educational  and  sen-mine  books. 

Joseph  I„  1C7R  1711.  Emperor  of  Germany.  Joseph 
II.,  1741  1790.  Abolished  feudal  serfdom. 

Josephine,  1763-18U.  Empress  of  the  French  ;  wife 
of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

JosephiM,  Flnvlus,  87?-95?  Jewish  historian. 

Joshua.  A  Jewish  military  lender,  born  of  the  tribe 
of  Ephraim.  the  minister  and  successor  of  Moses,  under 
whose  leadership  tbe  Jews  obtained  a  footing  in  tbe 
Land  of  Canaan. 

Joubert,  Petra*  Jacobns,  1834-1900.  A  Boer  military 
officer ;  born  In  Cango.  Cape  Colony  ;  was  elected  to  the 
Transvaal  Volksrnod  in  1863;  acting  president  of  the 
republic  in  1874  :  appointed  a  mcmlM-r  of  the  triumvirate 
of  1880  to  conduct  war  against  (ireat  Britain  On  Feb- 
ruary 27, 1881,  he  surprised  the  British  encampment  wiih 
a  small  force  and  won  a  decisive  victory,  which  soon 
resulted  in  terms  of  peace.  He  was  acting  president  of 
the  republic  again  In  lsxi-iwii.  trained  the  Boer  army  in 
the  tactics  which  proved  so  successful  against  the  vastly 
superior  British  army  sent  against  the  Transvaal  and 
<  (range  Free  State  in  1898.   He  died  in  Pretoria. 

JouflYoy  d'Arbana  (thoo-fnrah'  dnrbnn),  Claude, 
Marquis  de,  1751-1832.  Claimed  by  the  French  as  the 
Inventor  of  steam  navigation  ;  in  1783  made  a  small 
paddle-wheel  steamboat  sail  up  tbe  Snonc  —  the  connec- 
tion between  piston  and  paddle-wheel  axle  being  raek- 
and  pinion.  Compelled  to  emigrate  by  the  Revolution, 
he  failed,  on  account  of  financial  ruin,  to  float  a  com- 
pany till  after  Fulton  had  made  his  successful  experi- 
ments on  the  Seine  in  l^nn. 

Juarez  {hott-ah'rtth).  Den  I  to  Pablo,  180ft  1*72.  Presi- 
dent of  Mexico  ;  bom  in  Oajaca.  of  Indian  extraction; 
was  twice  elected  to  the  presidency,  in  Istil  and  ls«'>7. 

Jacison.  Adonlrnm.  1788-1850.  An  American  mission- 
ary ;  bora  In  Maiden.  Mass. :  in  February.  1812.  he  sailed 
with  his  wife  for  Asia.  During  the  voyage  he  was  con- 
verted from  the  Congregational  faith  to  that  of  the  Sap- 
tlst  church.  In  Ism.  when  the  Baptists  of  the  United 
States  organized  a  missionary  union,  he  was  taken  under 
its  care.  He  settled  in  Burma :  mastered  the  language, 
and  labored  there  for  nearly  forty  years.  He  died  at 
sea. 

Justin  (sumamed  the  Martyr).  1037-165?  An  early 
Christian  apologist ;  bom  In  Flavla  Nea polls,  Samaria: 
studied  philosophy  In  the  Stoic  and  Platonic  schools,  and 
was  converted  to  Christianity:  was  the  author  of  two 
"Apologies"  for  the  Christians,  rather  than  for  Chris- 
tianity or  its  dogmas,  and  a  "  Dialogue  withTryphou  the 
Jew";  suffered  martyrdom. 

Justinian  I. (Flavins  Anlrlns  Justlninnusl,  *<? 
665.  A  Byxantlnc  cmjK-ror  ;  born  In  Taureslum.  Dar- 


daiua.  Illyricutn.  The  glory  of  his  reign  Is  the  famous 
Justinian  Code. 

Kane,  Klisha  Kent,  1H20-1857.  An  American  ex- 
plorer: born  in  Philadelphia:  accompanied,  in  1850.  the 
first  Griuncll  expedition  to  the  Arctic  seas,  and  com- 
manded the  second  in  1K53.  returning  after  two  years 
with  many  discoveries  ;  he  wrote  accounts  of  both  ex- 
peditions. 

Kant  (t.. i  Imninnuel,  1724-1804.  German  phi- 
losopher; bom  In  Konigsbcrg,  Prussia.  His  three  great 
works  were :  "  Critique  of  Pure  Reason."  which  at- 
tempts to  deline  the  nature  of  those  of  our  ideas  which 
lie  outside  of  experience,  and  to  establish  the  I  asis  of 
valid  knowledge:  "Critique  of  the  Practical  Reason." 
which  bases  the  ideas  of  God,  freedom,  and  Immortality 
on  the  ethical  consciousness  alone,  denying  that  we  ha\e 
any  right  to  hold  them  otherwise  :  and  "Critique  of  the 
Power  of  Judgment."    He  died  in  Kiinlgslierg. 

Kenn,  Kdinund.  1787  1833.  Distinguished  English 
tragedian;  born  In  London;  his  first  success  was  Shy- 
lock  in  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice."  in  1814.  and  the 
representation  of  it  was  followed  by  equally  famous  rep- 
resentations of  Richard  III..  Othello,  and  Sir  titles  Over- 
reach ;  he  led  a  very  dissipated  life,  and  under  the  effect 
of  It  his  constitution  gave  way:  he  broke  down  one 
evening  beside  his  son  as  lago.  as  he  was  playing  the 
part  of  Othello;  was  carried  off  the  stage,  and  never 
api>eared  on  the  boards  again. 

Kearney,  Philip,  18l5-18t>2.  An  American  military 
officer:  born  in  New  York  city.  After  entering  the  cav- 
alry school  at  Saumur  and  serving  as  a  volunteer  in  tie 
ranks  of  the  Chasseurs  d'Afrique  In  an  Algeriue  cam- 
paign. Kearney  returned  to  the  United  States  in  l*t0; 
served  throughout  the  Mexican  campaign,  and  was  brc- 
vcttcil  major  for  his  distinguished  gallantry  at  Contrera*. 
Cliurubusco.  and  tbe  city  of  Mexico.  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War  in  1W»1.  Kearney  was  a | 'pointed  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers,  and  exhibited  bis  dashing 
courage  in  all  the  battles  of  the  Chickahominy  cam- 
paign. In  181.2  he  was  commissioned  major-general  ■  f 
volunteers,  and  was  killed  while  making  a  personal 
reconnoissance  within  tbe  Confederate  lines  at  Chan- 

tilly. 

Kellenunnn,  Francois  Christophe,  1735-1820.  A 
marshal  of  France;  born  in  Bavaria  ;  gained  great  dis- 
tinction in  the  Se\en  Years'  War;  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Revolution,  he  was  given  the  command  of  the 
army  of  the  Center,  and  in  1792  gained  the  splendid  vic- 
tory of  Valrny  over  the  Prussians,  and  was.  in  1793. 
intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  armies  of  Italy  and 
the  Alps  ;  Napoleon  superseded  Kellermann. 

Keiuble,  Charles.  177.Vls.VI.  English  actor:  born  at 
Brecon  ;  appeared  first  at  Sheffield  as  Orlando,  in  1792. 
and  two  years  later  went  to  Ixuidon.  where  be  continued 
playing  till  1810.  when  be  was  appointed  examiner  of 
plays. 

Kemble.  Frances  Anne.  1809-1893.  Daughter  of 
Charles;  born  in  London  :  made  her  drbut  in  1829.  and 
proved  a  queen  of  tragedy  :  in  1832  came  to  America, 
where,  In  l*:n.  she  married  a  planter,  from  whom  she 
w  as  divorced  in  1849;  resuming  her  maiden  name.  Fanny 
Kemble.  she  gave  Shakespearean  readings  for  twenty 
years. 

Kemble,  John  Philip.  1757  1823.  English  actor: 
born  at  ITcscott.  Lancashire  ;  ap|«-ared  first  at  Wolver- 
hampton in  1776 ;  after  touring  In  Yorkshire  aud  Ireland 
he  went  to  I-ondon  in  17K3.  playing  Hamlet  at  Drary 
Lane;  became  manager  of  that  theater  In  1788:  in  IW2 
transferred  himself  to  Covent  Garden  :  he  retired  in  1R17. 
and  lived  at  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  till  his  death. 

Kem'pls,  Thomas  a.  I  -••!;:•  A  German  mystic: 
born  in  Kempen  (whence  his  name.  "  Thomas  from 
Kempen  ").  near  Cologne  ;  his  true  name  was  Hamerken : 
he  w  as  author  of  the  Imitation  of  Christ,"  ouc  of  the 
most  famous  of  books. 

Kent,  James,  1763-1JM7.  An  American  Jurist ;  bom  in 
Fredericksburg,  N.  Y.  ;  author  of  the  famous  "Com- 
mentaries on  American  Law  ."  which  holds  in  this  coun- 
try a  position  similar  to  that  occupied  by  Blackstonc's 
"Commentaries  "  in  (treat  Britain  ;  he  was  chief-Justice 
and  chancellor  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

Kepler,  John,  1571-1630.  Illustrious  German  astron- 
omer ;  born  iu  Wurtemlierg ;  studied  at  TUblngen.  chiefly 
theology  and  the  classics:  Joined  Tycho  Brahe  at  Prague 
as  assistant :  removed  to  Linx  ;  lived  in  a  camera  ob- 
*r„ra  tent,  doing  ingenious  things,  photographing  the 
heavens.  "Inventing  toys,  writing  almauacs  .... 
busy  discovering  the  system  of  tbe  world  —  grand- 
est conquest  ever  made,  or  to  be  made."  adds  Car- 
lyle.  "  by  the  sons  of  Adam  "  ;  be  was  long  occupied  in- 
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studying  the  "  'motions  of  the  -tnr '  Han.  with  calcula- 
tions repeated  seventy  times,  and  with  the  discovery  of 
the  planetary  laws  of  the  Universe " ;  these  last  are 
called  from  the  discovery  of  them  Kepler's  l.uws.  Pov- 
erty pursued  Kepler  all  his  days,  and  he  died  of  fever  at 
Katlsbon. 

k  i.i.i,  Wlllinm,  ....  -1701.  A  British  pirate: 
born  probably  in  Greenock.  Scotland.  A  ship  of  thirty 
guns  and  fitted  out  by  a  private  company  In  Loudon, 
was  irlven  to  Kidd.  who  was  to  seize  pirates.  In  Janu- 
ary. 1697.  he  reached  Madagascar,  but  ere  Ion*  report* 
reached  England  that  Captain  Kidd  was  playing  the 
game  of  pirate  himself.  After  a  two  years'  cruise  he 
returned  to  the  West  Indies  and  later  went  to  Iloston. 
He  was  arrested  and  sent  to  England,  where  he  was 
tried  for  piracy  and  murder.  01  both  charges  he  was 
found  guilty,  and  hanged. 

Kilpatrirk,  Hugh  Judson.  1836 -1881.  An  American 
military  officer:  born  in  Deckerton,  N.  J.;  served 
through  the  Civil  War  with  credit;  was  minister  to 
Chile  from  1865  to  1868.  and  reappointed  In  1881.  He  died 
In  Santiago. 

Kins.  Kufus,  1755  i-  !7  An  American  statesman; 
born  In  Scarboro,  Me. :  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate  four  times  and  was  appointed  twice  as  minister 
to  England.  He  was  the  Federalist  candidate  for  the 
vice-presidency  in  1804  and  lso*.  He  died  in  Jamaica, 
Long  Island. 

Kin*.  Thomas  Starr,  1*24- Wd.  An  American  clergy- 
man; born  in  New  York  city.  iMiring  the  Civil  War  he 
was  the  chief  factor  In  raising  the  large  sums  of  money 
which  enabled  the  United  States  Snnltary  Commission  to 
carry  on  its  work.  He  was  a  brilliant  preacher  and 
writer. 

Klnc  Wlllinm  Rufus,  1786-1853.  An  American 
statesman:  born  in  Sampson  county,  N.  C.  He  was 
United  States  senator  from  Aiahnma :  minister  to 
France :  presiding  officer  In  the  United  States  Senate. 
In  1852  he  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  United  States : 
died  near  Cahawba.  Ala. 

Kitchener.  Horatio  Herberts  Viscount  mid 
Boron  Kitchener  of  Khartum.  IK50-  .  .  A  Brit- 
ish military  officer.  From  in**  till  Iwi  he  was  adju- 
tant-general and  second  in  command  of  the  Egyptian 
army,  and  in  1W2  he  became  Sirdar.  He  commanded 
the  Anglo-Egyptian  force  which  recovered  Oongola  for 
Egypt  in  18%.  Soon  after  he  led  anther  expeditionary 
force  up  the  Nile  valley.  He  was  appointed  governor- 
general  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  Egyptian  Sudan 
in  1899.  but  he  resigned  this  post  to  accompany  Lord 
Roberta  to  South  Africa  as  chief  of  his  staff  in  the  war 
with  the  Boers.  When  l»rd  Roberta  left  South  Africa 
toward  the  end  of  1900  Lord  Kitchener  succeeded  him 
aa  commander-in-chief.  On  the  termination  of  the  war 
In  1902,  Lord  Kitchener  was  created  a  Viscount  by  King 
Edward  and  voted  a  grant  of  $250,000  by  Parliament. 

Kleber(«tay6ar*0.  Jean  Baptist*.  1753 1*00.  French 
general:  born  at  Strasburg;  accompanied  Bonaparte 
to  Egypt,  and  was  left  by  him  in  command,  where,  after 
a  bold  attempt  to  regain  lost  ground,  and  w  hile  in  the 
act  of  concluding  a  treaty  with  the  Turks,  he  was  assas- 
sinated by  an  Arab  fanatic. 

Knox,  Henry,  1750-1X06.  An  American  military  officer: 
born  In  Boston.  For  his  signal  service  at  Yorktowu  he 
was  made  major-general.  In  1785  he  was  appointed  by 
Congress  secretary  of  war.  He  resigned  from  the  cabi- 
net In  1796.  retiring  to  private  life.  He  died  in  Thomas- 
ton.  Me. 

Knox,  John.  1505-1572.  A  Scotch  religious  reformer: 
born  in  Giffordsgatc,  near  Haddington.  Scotland.  A 
pioneer  of  Puritanism ;  prisoner  of  war.  for  nineteen 
months  confined  In  the  French  galleys;  friend  of  Calvin 
and  Beza :  a  preacher  of  sermons  that  moved  their 
hearers  to  demolish  convents;  with  a  price  on  his  head, 
yet  never  faltering;  arrested  for  treason,  an  armed 

congregation  "  at  his  heels ;  burned  In  effigy ;  for  years 
a  dictator— he  spent  his  life  forwarding  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Scotland.  His  great  work  distinguished  in  Scot- 
tish prose  was  his  "  History  of  the  Reformation  of  Re- 
ligion within  the  Realm  of  Scotland."  He  died  in  Edin- 
burgh. 

Konctus'ko,  Thaddnus,  1746M817.  Polish  patriot  and 
general;  commanded  the  Polish  Insurgent  army; 
bravely  defended  Warsaw,  but  was  defeated. 

Kossuth  i  k oih'oot  I  dui-,  1802-1894.  Hungarian  pa- 
triot, orator,  and  statesman ;  leading  spirit  in  the  insur- 
rection of  1848-1849. 

Krapot'kln.  Peter  Alnxlevlch,  Prince.  1812  .  .  . 
A  Russian  scientist ;  born  in  Moscow.  He  was  in  the 
Russian  army  for  a  time,  and  made  extensive  Journeys 


in  Siberia  and  Manchuria.  Charged  with  anarchist 
affiliations,  he  was  Imprisoned  two  years  in  Russia ; 
escaped,  founded  the  anarchist  paper  La  RewlU  in 
Geneva,  and  after  being  expelled  from  Switzerland  in 
1881,  commenced  a  crusade  against  the  Russian  govern- 
ment in  the  English  and  French  press ;  is  the  author  of 
various  works  on  nihilistic  subjects. 

Krurcr  (/Trer'an-).  Ntephanua  Johannes  Faulua, 
1825-1904.  A  Boer  statesman ;  born  near  Couesbcrg, 
Caps  Colony:  in  1883  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
Transvanl  for  five  years,  and  In  1888.  after  a  contest 
with  General  Joubert.  he  was  again  chosen  president, 
being  re-elected  in  1893  and  1898;  on  the  breaking  nut  of 
dissensions  between  the  Ultlandersand  the  Boers  in  1895, 
and  the  raid  of  Or.  Jameson  in  aid  of  the  former,  vigor- 
ous measures  were  adopted  by  President  Kruger,  result- 
ing in  the  capture  of  Jameson  and  his 600  men  and  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion ;  in  1899  hia  policy  led  to 
war  with  England  ;  the  Boer  reverses  led  to  his  departure 
for  Europe,  w  here  he  established  himself  in  Holland. 

k  r  u pp.  Alfred.  1812-1887.  A  German  metal  founder 
and  steel  gun  manufacturer:  born  In  Essen,  Prussia ;  dls- 
I  covered  the  method  of  casting  steel  in  very  large 
masses.  His  world-wide  fame  was  made  by  the  produc- 
tion of  the  enormous  steel  siege  guns  with  which  the 
Germans  did  such  terrible  execution  when  they  inves- 
ted Paris.    Krupp  made  hia  first  steel  cannon  In  1847. 

Knblal  Khnn  {koo-blre  kanr).  Flourished  thirteenth 
century:  the  founder  of  the  twenty-third  Chinesedynaaty, 
that  of  the  Mongols  or  Yuen ;  he  was  the  grandson  of 
Genghis  Khan  ;  he  reigned,  at  first,  only  In  Mongolia  and 
the  countries  conquered  by  Genghis  Khan;  but  he  in- 
vaded China  in  1260:  captured  the  Chinese  emperor 
in  1279.  and  thus  overthrew  the  Sung  dynasty,  which  bad 
ruled  for  319  years;  he  extended  his  couquesta  over 
Tibet,  Pegu.  Cochin  China,  and  formed  the  greatest 
empire  known  in  history,  embracing  the  whole  of  Asia 
and  part  of  Europe,  from  the  Onlepcr  to  Japan.  He 
patronized  letters,  and  encouraged  agriculture,  industry, 
and  commerce ;  Marco  Polo  passed  seventeen  years  at 
his  court. 

K  j  rle  (kvrt).  John.  1637  1724.  Philanthropist :  born 
In  Gloucestershire ;  was  distinguished  for  hia  benefac- 
tions ;  has  given  name  to  a  society  founded,  among  other 
things,  for  the  betterment  of  the  homes  of  the  people. 

1  jiIm.ui -be if  (lak  boo-thrr/),  Henry*  1831-  .  .  An 
English  Journalist  and  politician:  born  in  London; 
was  in  the  diplomatic  service  in  the  United  States  j  estab- 
lished the  London  Truth. 

I M'  t- i>«-<l e  (lah any  s-i,i' i  Bernard d<>  la  Yi lie,  Coant 
de,  1756-1825.  A  French  naturalist;  professor  of  Natural 
History  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantea  and  in  the  university  : 
senator  in  1799  ;  minister  of  state  in  1809;  peer  of  France 
in  1814.  Besides  continuing  Buffon's  "  Natural  History  " 
at  Buffon's  own  request,  he  wrote  "Natural  History 
of  Reptiles."  He  died  of  smallpox  in  Eplnay.  uear  St. 
Oenls. 

Lacordalre  (la-knr-darS),  J  nan  Baptiste  Henri 
Bomlnique,  1802-1861.  One  of  the  greatest  of  mod- 
ern pulpit  orators:  born  in  Recey-sur-Ource.  Cote-d'Or. 
France.  He  distinguished  himself  greatly  as  a  preacher, 
and  was  offered  the  post  of  vlcar-gei>eral  by  the  Bishop 
of  New  York.  The  Revolution  of  18.10  alone  prevented 
him  from  leaving  for  the  United  States.  In  I860  he  was 
elected  to  the  Academic  Francaise,  in  succession  to  De 
Tocqucvillc.  Of  his  numerous  works  his  "  Lett  res  a  un 
jeune  Homme  sur  la  Vie  Chretienne.  "  have  been  much 
admired. 

Lac  tnn'tlns,  Lucius  Coslln*  Firm  Ian  us,  290  3257 
The  most  eloquent  and  learned  of  the  Christian  fathers ; 
born  In  Africa. 

Ijirnnac  {l<i-n\-n*kr).  Rene  Tbeopblle  Hyaclnthe. 
178I-IN26.  A  distinguished  French  physician.  In  1816  he 
became  chief  physician  to  the  Hospital  Neckcr.  where  he 
soon  after  made  the  discovery  of  "  mediate  "  ausculta- 
tion, t.  e.,  of  the  use  of  the  stethoscope.  In  1819  he  pub- 
lished his  "Treatise  on  Mediate  Auscultation."  which 
has  undoubtedly  produced  a  greater  effect,  in  so  far  as 
the  advance  of  diagnosis  ia  concerned,  than  any  other 
single  book. 

1m  Fayette.  Marin  Jean  Pnul  Roch  Yves  Gllhnit 
Motler,  Mnrquls  de,  1757-1834.  French  general  and 
patriot:  came  to  America  In  1777  to  aid  the  Americans  In 
their  struggle  for  independence,  and  was  commissioned 
major-general;  fought  at  Brandywlne.  where  be  was 
wounded,  and  In  numerous  other  engagements:  visited 
France  and  obtained  supplies  and  munitions,  returning 
1779 :  commanded  the  advance  guard  at  Yorktown.  1781 ; 
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returned  attain  to  France  :  chosen  commandant  of  the 
French  Natioual  Guard.  178»,  visited  Ameriea.  1821.  and 
was  enthusiastically  received  ;  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  revolution  of  \K9). 

Lagrange  Jii-i  i>k  Louis.  <  omte.  ITIW-1813.  Famous 
mathematician ;  born  at  'I'll r in.  of  French  parentage  : 
appointed  director  of  Berlin  Academy  in  17fifi.be  pursued 
hid  researches  there  for  twenty  year* :  in  17*7  he  removed 
to  Paris,  where  he  received  n  pension  of  COCO  francs  from 
the  Court,  and  remained  till  his  death. 

Lamar, Lucius Quintus CInclnnatus, 182fi  1WJ0.  An 
American  Jurist ;  born  in  Putnam  county,  (i a.  lie 
entered  the  Confederate  army  and  achieved  distinction  ; 
after  the  downfall  of  the  rebellion  was  Law  Professor  in 
the  University  of  Mississippi,  and  afterward  served  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress;  in  lsxowas  appointed  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  and  in  lss«  became  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  lie  died  in 
Macon,  (ia. 

Lanirir<'k,  Jrsn  I!nptl«tf»  Pierre  Antoine  de 
Monet.  Chevalier  de,  1741*1030.  A  French  naturalist; 
born  In  Bazantin,  Picardy.  France.  His  ureal  and  excel- 
lent work,  the  "History  of  ln\ ertebrate  Animals."  w  ill 
ever  entitle  him  to  take  his  place  in  the  very  first  rank 
of  zoologists.  As  a  conehologist  his  name  stands  tire- 
eminent,  and  the  I.amarckian  arrangement  of  shells  N 
still  that  of  the  present  day.  In  his  latter  days  he  be- 
came blind  and  comparatively  poor.    He  died  in  Paris. 

Lnndseer.  Sir  Kdwln,  1802-1S73.  An  English  painter: 
born  in  London.  England.  He  began  to  draw  animals 
when  a  mere  child  :  exhibited  regularly  at  the  Academy: 
took  the  very  highest  rank  among  animal  painters,  and, 
though  he  was  eri'.ieiscd  for  Introducing  too  human  a 
sentiment  and  expression  into  some  of  his  animals,  the 
humor  and  pathos  of  animal  nature  has  had  no  liner  ex- 
ponent. 

Ijtnne*  (tahn).  Jean,  Due  de  Montcbcllo,  17("'>W>*.». 
Marshal  of  France;  was  much  esteemed  by  Napoleon, 
whom  he  zealously  supported  J  went  with  him  to  Egypt, 
was  with  him  at  Marengo,  distinguished  himself  at  Aus- 
terlttz  and  in  Spain,  and  fell  mortally  wounded  at  Essling. 
Austria. 

Laplace  < ' lil -pltihr),  Pierre  Simon.  Marquis  de, 

1740-1827.  A  celebrated  French  mathematician  ;  becom- 
ing member  of  the  Academic  des  Sciences  in  17s5,  he 
attained  a  position  among  mathematicians  and  astrono- 
mers almost  e<iual  to  Newton's:  his  "Three  Laws" 
demonstrated  the  stability  of  the  solar  system  :  he  pub- 
lished many  treatises  on  lunar  and  planetary  problems, 
electricity,  magnetism,  and  a  nebular  hypothesis :  his 
"  Mfcani<iuc  Celeste  "  is  unrivaled  In  that  class  of  work 

Larousse  (/ViA-m>*0.  Pierre,  1*17-1*75.  A  celebrated 
French  grammarian  and  lexicographer:  best  known  by 
his  "  Grand  Dicllonnaire  Cnivcrsel  du  xixme  Si<>clc." 

Ij»  salle  U>th  *nl'),  Kobert  Caveller.  Sleur  de,  KI3- 
K»s7.  A  French  explorer:  born  in  Koiten.  France.  Set- 
tling in  Canada  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he  began  his 
travels  with  an  attempt  to  reach  China  by  descending 
the  Ohio  river,  which  he  supposed  to  empty  into  the 
Pacific.  Formed  the  project  of  descending  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  sea.  After  many  and  severe  hardships  this 
long  voyage  was  concluded,  and  the  arms  of  France  set 
up  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  river  on  April  t).  IfflS.  Two 
years  later  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  to  establish  a 
permanent  French  settlement  on  the  Gulf,  which  should 
secure  France's  claims  to  the  Mississippi  valley.  Hut 
I.a  Salle's  bad  fortune  pursued  him  :  he  mistook  Mata- 
gorda bay  for  a  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  landed  there 
and  then  spent  two  years  in  unsuccessful  journeys  to 
discover  the  great  river,  while  his  colonists  and  soldiers 
gradually  dwindled  away.  His  harshness  of  manner, 
more  than  his  want  of  success,  embittered  his  followers, 
and  he  was  assassinated  by  some  of  them. 

Lnt'imer,  llueh,  I472-1A5S.  An  English  reformerand 
martyr:  made  IJishop  of  Worcester  1535:  butned  at  the 
v'.ake  with  Bishop  Kidley. 

Latour  (lah ■tur').  d*  Auvcrcnc,  Theophllc  Malo 
Co-ret  de,  1713-lsoo.  Frcn.h  o./.cer:  called,  by  Napo 
I  ■on,  "The  First  Grenadier  of  France." 

Latrlelle  ilahtret el') ,  Pierre  Andre,  1762  1833. 
French  zoologist ;  one  of  the  f>  aiders  of  the  science  of 
entomology:  succeeded  I. ami  rck  as  Professor  of  Zoology 
in  the  Jardln  des  Plantcs ;  wrote  several  works  on 
entomology. 

IjiuiI.  William,  15731  i"d V  An  English  prelate  :  Arch- 
bi-hop  of  Canterbury  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.;  born  in 
Heading,  Berkshire,  England.  His  endeavors  to  intro- 
d  ice  the  liturgy  Into  Scotland  created  him  numerous 
enemies  :  therefore,  he  w  as  Impeached  by  the  Commons, 
and  v  -  tit  to  the  Tower.   After  lying  there  nearly  three 


years  he  was  declared  guilty  of  treason,  and  the  arch- 
bishop was  accordingly  l»eheaded  on  Tower  Hill.  He 
was  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age  and  met  hi* 
fate  with  great  fortitude. 

Lauren*,  Henry,  1724-1792.  An  American  statesman: 
born  in  South  Carolina :  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  The 
Hague,  1779.  and  en  route  was  captured  by  the  English 
and  kept  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London  for  fifteen 


Laurens.  John.  1753-1782.  An  American  military  offi- 
cer :  son  of  the  preceding :  born  in  South  Carolina  : 
J"lned  the  American  Continental  Army  In  1777.  becoming 
aid-de-camp  and  secretary  to  Washington.  Laurena  so 
highly  distinguished  himself  in  the  battles  of  German- 
town  and  Monmouth,  and  In  other  operations  of  the  War 
of  Indc|>endence.  as  to  earn  for  himself  the  title  of  the 
"  Hayard  of  the  Revolution  ";  he  w  as  killed  in  action  at 
the  Combahee  river.  S.  C. 

Lnu'rter,  Sir  Wilfred,  1811-  .  .  A  Canadian  states- 
man ;  born  in  St.  Lin.  Quebec;  in  1H71  he  entered  the 
Federal  Assembly,  and  his  high  personal  character, 
his  undoubted  loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  connection 
of  the  colony  with  Great  Britain,  together  with  his  great 
oratorical  powers,  soon  gave  him  high  rankin  the  Liberal 
party:  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Hlake  in  1H91  he  was 
chosen  as  leader  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  at  the  general 
election  of  1S'.<6  he  led  his  followers  to  a  notable  victory, 
becoming  premier  of  the  Dominion  ;  this  office  be  has 
filled  with  signal  ability. 

Lavater  Uah-vah  tair'),  Juhann  Caspar,  1741-1801. 
Swiss  physiognomist. 

Lavoisier  Uah-rwatc-ztai/ ),  Antoine  Laurent,  1743- 
1791;  French  chemist;  founder  of  modern  chemistry: 
guillotined  by  French  revolutionary  tribunal. 

Law,  John.  1B71-1729.  Scotch  financier  in  France : 
promoted  the  "  South  Sea  Hubble." 

Lawrence.  Abbott,  1792  1sV>.  An  American  diplo- 
matist: born  in  Groton,  Mass.;  was  a  commissioner  In 
1*42  to  settle  the  Northeastern  Boundary  question,  and 
arranged  a  basis  for  settlement  with  l.ord  Ashburton 
which  was  satisfactory  to  both  the  United  States  and 
England:  was  minister  to  (ireat  Britain.  1811H852 ; 
founded  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  of  Harvard 
University,  to  which  he  gave  $100,000.  He  died  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Lawrence,  Jnnie*.  17*1-1813.  American  naval  hero  ; 
as  commander  of  the  ChfMapenkt,  he  engaged  the  British 
frigate  Sfumnon  oft*  Boston  and  was  killed  in  the  action  ; 
his  last  words  were  :  "  I>ou*t  give  up  the  ship." 

Lnwton,  Henry  Ware,  1813-1899.  An  American  mili- 
tary Officer i  bom  la  Manhattan,  O.  He  was  conspic- 
uous as  an  Indian  fighter.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
American-Spanish  war  Lawton  was  a  lieutenant-colonel, 
and  w  as  made  a  major-general  of  volunteers.  July  8. 
1*9*:.  He  was  In  command  of  the  2d  Division  of  the  5th 
Aria/  Corps  before  Santiago,  and  was  in  the  thick  of 
the  fighting  preceding  the  capture  of  San  Juan  hill, 
and  will  go  down  in  history  as  the  "hero  of  El  Caney." 
At  the  close  of  the  war  with  Spain  General  Lawton  was 
transferred  to  the  Philippines,  where  he  began  active 
operations  against  the  insurgents:  captured  Santa 
GrtUW,  a  Filipino  stronghold.  April  10,  1*99,  and  San 
Isidro.  May  15:  was  placed  in  command  of  Manila. 
June  1 :  while  on  the  firing  lines  at  San  Mateo,  he  was 
killed  by  insurgent  sharpshooters. 

Layard.  Sir  Austen  Henry,  1817-1894.  An  English 
archieologist :  born  in  Paris.  France.  He  Is  best  known 
by  his  books:  "Nineveh  and  its  Remains."  and  "Dis- 
coveries in  the  Kuins  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon."  He 
died  in  London,  England. 

Le  Driiii,  Charles.  ICdD-lttOO.  A  celebrated  French 
painter  ;  bom  in  Paris  ;  studied  In  Home,  settled  in  Paris; 
he  exercised  for  about  forty  years  a  great  influence  on 
the  art  of  the  period :  he  decorated  Versailles,  and  has 
many  works  in  the  Louvre. 

Le  llrmi,  Marie,  1755-1842.  A  French  painter  ;  born 
in  Paris.  France. 

Le  Conte.  Joseph,  1823-1901.  An  American  scientist  : 
born  in  Liberty  county,  Ga.:  studied  natural  history 
under  Agassiz.  He  subsequently  held  several  professor- 
ships, and  after  lswt  occupied  the  chair  of  geology  In 
the  University  of  California.  He  died  in  the  Yosemite 
valley,  California. 

Ledru  Kollln.  Alexandre  Auguste.  1807-1874.  A 
French  agitator  ;  born  near  Paris.  France  ;  died  in  Fon- 
tenay. 

Ledyard,  John,  1751-17*8.  An  American  traveler: 
born  in  Groton.  Conn.  He  was  a  companion  of  Captain 
Cook  in  his  third  voyage  round  the  world.  He  planned 
a  Journey  through  Northern  Europe  and  Asia  in  the 
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parly  part  of  17*6  but  reached  no  farther  than  Irkutsk, 
Russia,  where  he  was  arrested  on  suspicion  of  being  a, 
spy,  and  waa  compelled  to  abandon  his  enterprise.  In 
June  of  1788  he  started  on  a  voyage  of  exploration  to 
Central  Africa,  under  direction  of  the  African  Assocla- 
tion.  which  waa  cut  short  by  his  death.  In  Cairo.  Egypt. 

Lew,  Ann,  1736  1784.  Founder  of  the  Society  of  Shak- 
ers in  America :  born  in  Manchc-ter.  Kngland.  She  w  ui 
poor  and  uneducated,  and  in  lT.Vt  Joined  the  Shakers,  a 
aect  allied  in  their  belief  to  the  Friends,  but  who  were 
peculiar  In  their  form  of  worship.  She  believed  herself 
Inspired,  and  was  imprisoned  iu  ITT  j  for  preaching  the 
new  doctrine  of  celibacy.  In  1774  she  emigrated  to 
America  and  founded  the  Society  of  Shakers  in  1776. 
She  was  greatly  revered  by  her  followers,  and  by  them 
waa  called  "  Mother  Ann."   She  died  In  Watervlict.  X.Y. 

L«  •  .  Fltzhugh,  1*35-1905.  An  American  military 
officer :  born  in  Clermont.  Fairfax  county,  Va.:  en- 
tered the  Confederate  army,  rising  through  Its  grades  in 
that  of  major-general.  He  wan  governor  of  Virginia 
from  1886  to  1H90.  Appointed  consul-general  at  Havana 
in  1896  he  served  there  till  lv*  and  was  at  the  head  of 
alTalrs  in  Cuba  during  the  period  immediately  preceding 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Spain.  During  the  ensuing 
war  with  Spain  he  was  a  major-general  of  volunteers, 
serving  in  Cuba,  and  becoming  at  the  close  of  hostilities 
military  governor  of  Havana.  In  1900  he  was  made  com- 
mander of  the  Department  of  the  Missouri. 

i  •  •  .  Henry,  1756-1*18.  An  American  soldier;  born  In 
Lcesylvauia.  Va.:  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  Joined  Washington's  army :  he  speedily  won  dis- 
tinction for  his  dash  ami  daring,  being  styled  "Light- 
horse  Harry  Lee."  He  led  the  army  of  lYono  men  that 
put  down  the  "  whisky  insurrection  iu  Pennsylvania  in 
1794.   Statesman:  governor  of  Virginia. 

Lm,  Kobert  Kdwnrd,  1807-1*70.  American  general ; 
coinmander  in  chief  of  the  Confederate  army  ;  son  of 
Henry  Lee  :  born  in  Virginia ;  graduate  of  West  Point : 
a  chief  engineer  of  General  Scoit's  army  in  Mexico: 
Confederate  brigadier-general,  1861,  and  took  chief 
command.  1*6*.! :  surrendered  at  Appomattox.  April*), 
1865;  subsequently  chosen  president  of  Washington 
College,  at  Lexington.  Va  . where  ho  died  ;  he  was  a  man 
of  devout  religious  faith,  a  high  sense  of  duty,  and  great 
courage  and  ability  as  a  soldier. 

Leech.  John,  1817-1864.  An  English  artist  and  hu- 
morist: born  in  London.  England;  fc3  died  suddenly  in 
London. 

Leihnltx  •>*).   Gottfried.  Wilhelm  Frelherr 

von,  1646-1716.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  scholars  and 
philosophers  that  Germany  has  ever  produced  :  born  In 
Leipsic:  early  directed  his  attention  to  mathematics,  and 
attained  great  eminence  In  this  science.  Authorities 
seem  generally  agreed  that  he  discovered  the  dilTereutiul 
calculus  independent  of  any  knowledge  of  Newton's 
method  of  ft  ixions.  so  that  each  of  then-  great  men  in 
reality  attained  l'ie  same  result  for  himself. 

Leicester  (tWtrr),  Itohcrt  Dudley.  Karl  of,  1532?- 
lliSH.  An  Eng'.i  -h  noble  and  favorite  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ; 
In  1588.  on  the  threatened  invasion  of  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mad*.  Leicester  was  appointed  lieutenant-general  of  the 

kingdom, 

Leigh ton  (li/t.m).  Sir  Frederick.  1830-1896  An 
English  artist ;  born  in  Scarborough.  Kngland ;  died  in 
London. 

Lely.  Sir  refer,  1618-1680  An  Anglo-Dutch  painter: 
born  iu  Socsl.  Westphalia  :  died  in  London.  England. 

Leo  XIII.  (Gloncehino  I*ec<-1».  1*10-1903.  Pope: 
born  in  Curpineto.  Italy.  Was  elected  p  .pe  In  1S7S.  on 
the  death  of  Him  IX.:  he  died  at  Home  after  a  short 
illness,  due  to  old  age:  he  was  noted  for  his  personal 
good  qualities,  and  tils  abilities  as  a  statesman,  and 
sought  to  bring  the  Roman  Church  into  Hue  with  modern 
progress. 

Leonlriaa.  Flourished  fifth  century  B.C.:  king  of 
Sparta  from  491  to  480  B.C.:  opposed  Xerxes,  the  Per- 
sian, who  threatened  Greece  with  a  large  army,  and  kept 
him  at  bay  at  the  Pass  of  Thermopylrc  with  300  Spartans 
and  5.000  auxiliaries  till  he  was  bet  rave.  I  by  Ephialtes. 
when  he  and  bis  S"0  threw  themselves  valiantly  on  the 
large  host,  and  perished,  lighting,  to  the  last  man. 

Leopold  II..  1*35-  .  .  King  of  the  Belgians.  He 
early  manifested  an  interest  In  Africa,  and  In  1*85  he 
became  sovereign  of  the  Kongo  Free  State.  During  his 
reign  there  has  been  an  extension  of  the  suffrage  and  a 
spread  of  advanced  Ideas  in  Belgium:  he  is  very- 
wealthy,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  ihc  best  business 
men  in  Europe. 

Lesseps  (to'fpi).  Ferdinand,  Vleomte  de.  1SO.V1894. 


A  French  diplomat  and  engineer:  born  In  Versailles: 
in  1*54,  on  the  invitation  of  Said  Pasha,  he  visited  Egypt 
to  study  the  problem  of  canalizing  the  Isthmus  of  Suez : 
the  results  of  his  studies  were  stated  in  a  memoir.  "  Pierc- 
ing the  Isthmus  of  Suez."  He  waa  made  chief  director 
of  the  works.  The  canal  was  opened  to  traffic  August 
15.  1*69.  His  attempt  to  pierce  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
resulted  In  failure  and  a  great  political  scandal. 

Leutxe,  Emnnucl,  1816-1868.  An  American  artist: 
born  in  Gmund.  Wurtcmberg ;  was  brought  to  the  United 
States  In  itiiaucy.  He  died  In  Washington,  D.  C. 

Leverrier  (laymir-re  ai'),  I'rbnln  Jean  Joseph. 
18ll-ls77.  Frenrh  astronomer,  distinguished  in  chemis- 
try before  he  devoted  himself  to  astronomy:  rose  lo 
eminence  in  the  latter  science  by  a  paper  on  the  varia- 
tions In  the  orbits  of  the  planets  ;  discovered  Neptune. 

Lewes,  George.  Henry,  1817  1878.  An  English  critic 
and  man  of  letters;  born  in  London:  Lewes  was  mar- 
ried unhappily  and  had  children  when  his  connection 
with  George  Eliot  begun  in  July,  1*51  :  it  ended  only  with 
his  death  at  their  house  in  Regent's  Park. 

Lewis,  Meriwether,  1771  1809.  An  American  ex- 
plorer; born  In  Virginia.  Lewis,  in  company  with 
Clarke,  explored  the  then  unknown  region  in  which  the 
Missouri  rises,  and  traced  the  Columbia  to  its  mouth. 

Lirk,  Jnmes,  1796-1876.  An  American  philanthropist : 
born  in  Fredericksburg.  Pa.  In  1817  he  emigrated  to 
California,  taking  with  him  $30,000.  which  he  Invested  in 
real  estate  in  San  Francisco,  and  its  rapid  advance  iu 
value  made  him  wealthy.  In  1874  he  placed  his  entire 
property  In  the  hands  of  trustees,  to  be  devoted  to  public 
and  charitable  purposes.  The  total  amount  thus  given 
was  Sl.l.oio.oiio.  of  w  hich  $700,000  w  as  for  Lick  Observa- 
tory, to  be  connected  with  the  I'nlversiiy  of  California: 
$150,000  for  free  public  buths  in  San  Krancisco.  and 
$540,000  for  an  Institution  to  be  called  the  California 
School  of  Mechanical  Arts.  He  died  in  San  Francisco. 
Cal. 

Lid  Henry  I*nrry,   1829-1K90.    Canon   of  St. 

Paul's,  London ;  eminent  both  as  a  scholar  and  a 
preacher;  author  of  au  eloquent  course  of  lectures,  the 
Hampton.  "On  the  IHvinity  of  Jesus  Christ":  belonged 
lo  the  Liberal  section  of  the  High-Church  pnrty. 

Lleblar  Cf/Wt/I  Justus,  Huron  von.  1^1  1*73.  A  Ger- 
man chemist:  born  iu  Darmstadt :  no  other  chemist  of 
great  rank  has  so  sedulously  striven  to  make  the  science 
a  tender  to  practical  utilities. 

LI  lluiic  dinner,  1831-1901.  A  Chinese  statesman  and 
diplomatist :  born  in  Lu  Chow  Ngauhwri  province,  China; 
he  was  a  friend  to  foreigners  and  to  Western  civilization 
and  culture  :  in  1*96  he  made  a  tour  of  the  world,  travel- 
ing overland,  and  waa  everywhere  received  with  eclat  bs 
a  highly  distinguished  guest ;  he  acted  a  prominent  part 
in  adjusting  the  relations  of  China  with  foreign  powers 
after  the  suppressing  of  the  uprisings  of  1900-1901 ;  he  died 
in  Peking,  China. 

Lllluoknlniil.  18.T8-  .  .  Queen  of  Hawaii :  she  was 
a  sister  of  King  Kalakaua,  whom  she  succeeded  as 
queen.  She  married'John  O.  Ikimlnis.  an  American,  who 
became  governor  of  Oahu  :  he  died  lu  1W1  and  in  the 
same  year  she  ascended  the  throne;  in  1893  she  was 
deposed,  the  islanders  adopting  a  republican  form  of 
government:  she  used  every  effort  to  regain  her  suprem- 
acy and  endeavored  to  secure  assistance  from  the  (.'tilted 
States,  visiting  Washington  in  l*:i6  for  that  purpose,  but 
was  unsuccessful  iu  interesting  the  government  in  her 
behalf:  on  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  to  the  United 
States,  in  1898,  she  returned  to  the  island. 

Lincoln,  Ahmhnm,  1x09-1865.  Sixteenth  president 
of  the  United  States;  "with  malice  toward  none,  with 
charity  to  all ;"  born  In  Kentucky;  removed  to  Indiana 
when  eight  years  old  :  captain  in  the  Black  Hawk  War. 
KM:  elected  to  the  Illinois  legislature.  1*34  ;  admitted  to 
the  bar  1*37.  anil  removed  to  Springfield,  111.:  elected 
to  Congress  in  1*46:  Republican  candidate  for  United 
States  senator  in  KM.  his  opponent  being  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  :  nominated  for  the  presidency  and  elected,  I860: 
re-elected.  1864,  but  assassinated  April  14.  1865.  by  John 
Wilkes  Booth :  his  deuth  was  universally  deplored,  for 
his  wise  administration  of  affairs  during  the  Civil  War 
had  w  on  for  him  the  regard  of  both  factious  of  the  bloody 
controversy. 

Lincoln,  Henjnmln.  1733  1810.  An  American  military 

Officer:  bom  in  Hinghum.  Mass.;  appointed  by  Wash- 
ington to  the  command  of  the  central  division  at  the 
siege  of  Yorktown.  On  the  surrender  of  Cornwallls 
he  was  deputed  to  receive  the  sword  of  Cornwallls. 
In  17*1  he  was  chosen  by  Congress  secretary  of  war. 
and  served  in  that  olllce  for  three  years ;  in  1789  was 
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commissioner  to  treat  with  the  Creek  Indiana :  and  in 
1793  again,  to  make  peace  with  the  Western  tribes.  He 
was  the  author  of  various  papers,  historical,  agricultural, 
etc.   He  died  In  Hinghom.  Mass. 

1. 1  ml,  Jenny.  1821  1887.  A  distinguished  vocalist.  She 
retired  from  the  stage  on  her  marriage  to  Otto  Gold- 
Bchmldt.  1851.  and  resided  in  London. 

Llnne  Uin-nrh'),  Karl  von,  1707-177V  Commonly 
called  Llnnieus ;  the  greatest  botanist  of  bis  age  :  born  in 
Rashult.  Sweden  :  died  in  Upsala. 

Llppl.  Km  Flllppo.  1406-1469.  Commonly  known  as 
Lippc  Llppl;a  Florentine  painter;  born  in  Florence; 
died  in  Spoleto,  Italy. 

Lister,  Sir  Joseph,  1827-  .  .  An  English  surgeon. 
In  addition  to  Important  observations  on  the  coagula- 
tion of  the  blood,  the  early  stages  of  Inflammation,  and 
other  matters,  bis  great  work  U  known  as  the  antiseptic 
system  of  surgery.  Liatcr  was  awarded  many  foreign 
honors,  and  received  the  medal  of  the  Royal  Society  In 
1880,  the  prize  of  the  Academy  of  Paris  in  i»-i  He  was 
made  baronet  In  1883  and  a  peer  in  1897. 

Llsxt  Frana.  1811-1886.  An  eminent  Hungarian 
pianist  and  musician  :  he  entered  a  convent  In  1865. 
Littleton,  or  Lyttleton,  Sir  Thomas,  H02?  1481.  An 
h  jurist:  born  in  Frankley.  Worcestershire,  Eng- 
Littli  ton's  reputation  rests  on  his  work  on  "Ten- 
ures," which  was  originally  written  in  Norm  an- French, 
or  rather  law  French.  It  treats  of  the  English  law  relat- 
ing to  feudal  rights  over  land,  and  was  the  first  scientific 
attempt  to  clasalfy  the  subject.   He  died  In  Frankley. 

I. litre  ( Ir/trK  Maximllien  Paul  Km  Me,  1X01  1881.  A 
French  philologist:  bom  In  Paris.  He  was  one  of  the 
greatest  linguists  and  scientists  of  the  century,  best 
known  for  his  celebrated  "Dictionary  of  the  French 
Language."  In  addition  to  his  labors  as  a  philologist  he 
contributed  to  various  scientific  and  philosophical  Jour- 
nala,  was  active  in  politics,  translated  the  works  of  Hip- 
pocrates, which  admitted  him  to  the  Academy  of  In- 
scriptions, and  Pliny's  "Natural  History,"  and  wrote  a 
"  History  of  the  French  Language."  etc.  In  1.S71  he  waa 
elected  to  the  French  Academy.   He  died  in  Paris. 

Livermore,  Mnry  Ashton  (Hire),  1H21-1905.  An 
American  reformer  and  lecturer :  born  in  Boston,  Mass. ; 
conspicuous  In  her  efforts  to  promote  the  woman  suf- 
frage and  temperance  movements.  Atnntik'  her  popular 
lectures  are :  ,rWhat  Shall  We  Do  with  Our  Daughters  7  " 
"  Women  of  the  War."  "The  Moral  Heroism  of  the  Tem- 
perance Reform." 

Livingston.  Kdwnrd.  1764  1  836.  An  eminent  Ameri- 
can statesman  and  Jurist ;  born  in  New  York. 

Livingston.  Robert,  1746  1813.  An  American  states- 
man: born  in  New  York.  He  was  one  of  the  committee 
to  prepare  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  foreign  affairs  In  17s);  and  through- 
out the  War  of  the  Revolution  signalized  himself  by  his 
seal  and  efficiency  in  the  cause ;  In  1801  was  appointed 
by  Jefferson  minister  plenipotentiary  to  France. 

Livingstone,  David,  1813-1873.  A  distinguished 
Scotch  explorer:  died  at  Fshitambo.  Africa. 

Lloyd,  Henry  Demnrest,  1847-1903.  An  American 
writer  on  economics ;  born  in  New  York.  His  chief 
work  Is  the  Dotable  book  "  Wealth  Against  Common- 
wealth."  He  died  at  his  home  in  Winnetka.  III. 

Locke,  John,  1632-1704.  English  philospher ;  founded 
the  modern  sensational  achool  of  philosophy,  claiming 
that  all  knowledge  cornea  through  the  senses. 

Lodge.  Henry  Cabot,  1850-  .  .  American  states- 
man and  author:  born  In  Boston.  Mass.:  waa  editor  of 
the  North  American  Rerinc  In  1873-1876.  and  lecturer  on 
History  at  Harvard  College  In  1876-1879:  he  then  entered 
political  life,  and  in  1893  was  elected  United  States  sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  and  re  elected  in  1*99;  he  Is  the 
author  of  a  "Life  of  Daniel  Webster."  and  of  lives  of 
Alexander  Hamilton  and  George  Washington:  also  of 
"  Boston  "  In  the  series  of  "  Historic  Towns  "  ;  of  a 
"Short  History  of  the  English  Colonies  In  America," 
etc. 

Logan.  John  Alexander,  1826-lfWfi.  An  American 
soldier  and  statesman ;  born  in  Jackson  county.  III.: 
rose  to  the  rank  of  major-general  of  volunteers  in  the 
civil  war,  being  distinguished  throughout  the  struggle  for 
valor  and  patriotism ;  elected  United  States  senator  from 
Illinois;  nominated  for  the  vice-presidencv  on  the  ticket 
headed  by  James  O.  Blaine.  1884.  but  was  defeated  j  he 
died  m  Washington.  D.  C. 

Longatreet.  James,  1821-1904.  An  American  military 
officer  :  born  In  Edgefield  district.  S.  0, :  he  served  with 
distinction  in  the  Mexican  war :  after  the  battle  of  Fred- 
ericksburg, General  Longstreet  was  given  the  command 
of  a  corps,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general ;  the  gal- 


lantry and  skillful  generalship  he  displayed  on  all  occa- 
sions caused  htm  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  leading 
generals  In  the  Confederate  army  :  was  made  ministerto 
Turkey,  and  United  States  marshal  for  the  District  of 
Georgia:  in  1898  he  was  appointed  United  States 


mis6loner  of  railroads. 

Lonbet  (Inn-bau1),  Kmlle,  1838-  .  .  President  of  the 
French  Republic ;  born  in  Marsanne,  Drome,  France : 
in  1*76  he  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies;  was  re-elected  in  1877.  and  again  In  1881,  butln 
1885  he  moved  up  to  the  senate :  was  minister  of  public 
works  in  the  short-lived  Tirard  Cabinet;  on  the  refusal 
of  M.  de  Frcydnet  to  reassume  the  presidency  of  the 
cabinet,  was  intrusted  by  President  Sadi-Carnot  with  the 
task  of  organizing  the  ministry  with  tbc  larger  part  of 
its  former  constituents,  himself  assuming  the  portfolio 
of  the  Interior  and  the  presidency  of  the  cabinet.  M. 
Loubet  was  elected  president  of  the  senate  in  1896.  to 
which  position  he  was  re-elected  in  January.  1898;  he 
succeeded  Felix  Faure  as  president,  February  18,  1899. 

Louis  I.  (le  Debonnair),  778-840.  Emperor  of  the 
West  and  King  of  France  :  divided  the  empire  among 
his  sons.  Louis  VI.  (the  Fat).  1078?-1137.  Kiug  of 
France.  Loul*  IX.  (Saint).  1215-1270.  Led  a  large  army 
against  the  Saracens  in  1248;  defeated  and  taken  pris- 
oner In  Egypt,  but  effected  his  ransom ;  led  another 
crusade  In  1270.  but  died  the  same  year  near  Tunis ;  a 
wise  ruler,  and  noted  for  many  virtues. 

Louis  XIV.,  1638-1715.  The  "  Grand  Monarque." eldest 
sou  of  Louts  XIILt  w  as  only  five  when  his  father  died, 
and  the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  his  mother, 
Anne  of  Austria,  and  Cardinal  Mazarin,  her  minister: 
under  the  regency  the  glory  of  France  was  maintained 
in  the  field,  but  her  Internal  peace  was  disturbed  by  the 
insubordination  of  the  parliament  and  the  troubles  of 
the  Fronde  ;  by  a  compact  on  the  part  of  Mazarin  with 
Spain,  before  he  died,  Louis  was  married  to  the  Iufanta 
Maria  Theresa  In  1660,  and  in  1661  he  announced  his  in- 
tention to  rule  the  kingdom  alone,  which  he  did  for  fifty- 
four  years  with  a  decision  and  energy  no  one  gave  him 
credit  for,  in  fulfillment  of  his  famous  protestation  Uttat 
e'tit  mm,  choosing  Colbert  to  control  finance.  Louvois  to 
reorganise  the  army,  and  Vauban  to  fortify  the  frontier 
towns :  he  sought  to  be  as  absolute  In  bis  foreign  rela- 
tions as  in  his  Internal  administration,  and  hence  the 
long  succession  of  w  ara  which,  while  they  brought  glory 
to  France,  ended  In  ex  hausting  her :  at  home  he  suffered 
no  one  in  religious  matters  to  think  otherwise  than  him- 
self; he  revoked  the  Kdict  of  Nantes,  sanctioned  the 
dragonnades  in  the  Ccvennes.  and  to  extirpate  heresy 
encouraged  every  form  of  cruelty.  When  we  look  at 
the  men  who  adorned  It.  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  was 
one  of  the  roost  Illustrious  In  letters  and  the  arts  In  the 
history  of  France:  Corneille.  Racine,  and  Moliere. 
eminent  in  the  drama  :  La  Fontaine  and  Boilcau  in 
poetry:  Iio««uet  in  oratory :  Druyere  and  Rochefoucauld 
in  morals;  Pascal  In  philosophy  ;  Saint-Simon  and  Retz 
in  history,  and  Poussin,  Lorrain.  Lebrun.  Perault.  rt  alt., 
in  art. 

Louis  XV.,  1710-1774.  King  of  France:  bom  In  Ver- 
sailles, France  :  came  to  the  throne  In  1715.  The  In'gin- 
ufng  of  his  reign  was  rendered  disastrous  by  the  Missis- 
sippi scheme  of  John  Law,  which  ruined  thousands  of 
people.  Inhisforeign  warshe  wasat  first  successful,  but 
was  ultimately  defeated  both  by  Prussia  and  England, 
and  his  reign  witnessed  the  loss  of  the  French  possesions 
In  North  America.  His  personal  conduct  was  unspeak- 
ably Immoral,  the  French  people  groaned  under  the 
exactions  made  necessary  by  his  lavish  and  licentious 
exjKMidiiures.  and  he  himself  is  said  to  have  foreseen  the 
upheaval  that  followed  in  the  next  reign,  without  seeking 
to  prevent  It.   He  died  in  Versailles.  France. 

Louis  XVI..  1754-1793.  The  grandson  of  the  preced- 
ing and  his  successor  ;  had  In  1770  married  Marie  Antoi- 
nette, the  youngest  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa  of  Aus- 
tria, and  a  woman  young,  beautiful,  and  accomplished. 
In  high  esteem  for  the  purity  of  her  character;  his  ac- 
cession was  hailed  with  enthusiasm,  and  he  set  him- 
self to  restore  the  ruined  finances  of  the  country  by 
taking  Into  his  counsel  those  who  could  best  advise  blm 
in  her  straitened  state,  but  these  one  and  all  found  the 
problem  an  impossible  one.  owing  to  the  unwillingness 
of  the  nobility,  especially  the  court,  to  sacrifice  any  of 
their  privileges  for  the  public  good:  this  led  to  the  sum- 
moning of  the  States-General  In  1788.  and  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolution  by  the  fall  of  the  Bastille  In  July  ofthat 
year:  In  the  midst  of  this  Louis,  well-intentioned  but 
without  strength  of  character,  was  submissive  to  the 
wishes  of  his  court  and  the  queen,  lost  his  popularity  by 
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hi*  hesitating  conduct,  the  secret  support  be  gave  to  the 
Emigrant*,  his  attempt  at  flight,  and  by  his  negotiations 
with  fore  I  eh  enemies,  and  subjected  himself  to  persecu- 
tion at  tin.-  bandsofthe  nation;  he  wu  therefore  suspend- 
ed from  his  functions,  shut  up  in  the  Temple,  arraigned 
before  the  convcntion.and  condemned  to  death  as  "guilty 
of  conspiracy  against  the  liberty  of  the  nation  and  a 
crime  against  the  general  safety  of  the  State";  be  was 
accordingly  guillotined  on  the  21st  of  January. 

Louis  Philippe.  1773-1850.  King  of  the  French  from 
1830  till  1MB :  born  in  Paris.  In  1793.  during  the  Rev- 
olution, he  tied  to  Austria  and  Switzerland  and  supported 
himself  by  teaching;  after  three  years  in  the  United 
States  be  went  to  London,  in  1800;  on  the  fall  of  Napoleon 
repaired  to  Paris  and  recovered  his  estates ;  he  gained 
popularity  with  the  bourgtoitit.  and  when  the  revolution 
of  July,  1830,  overthrew  Charles  X.  be  succeeded  to  :  i  • 
throne  as  the  elected  sovereign  of  the  people;  under 
tizen  king  "  France  prospered  ;  but  his  govern- 
t  gradually  became  reactionary  and  violent;  he 
his  great  wealth  in  giving  bribes,  tampered  with 
trial  by  Jury  and  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  so 
raised  against  him  both  the  old  aristocracy  an  i  the 
working  classes ;  political  agitation  culminated  in  the 
revolution  of  February,  1*18 ;  he  was  forced  to  abdicate 
and  escaped  with  his  queen  to  England,  where  he  died. 

Louisa,  1776-lxio.  Queen  of  Prussia:  bom  in  Han- 
over. Her  father.  Duke  Karl  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 
was  then  commandant.  She  was  married  to  the  Crown- 
prince  of  Prussia,  afterward  Frederick  William  III.. 
I>ecember  24,  1798,  and  waa  the  mother  of  Frederick 
William  IV.  and  William  III.,  afterward  emperor.  After 
her  husband'saceession  to  the  throne  she  became  exceed- 
ingly popular,  ber  great  beauty  being  united  with  dignity 
and  grace  of  manners,  and  with  much  gentleness  of 
character  and  active  benevolence.   She  died  in  Strelitz. 

Louvol*  I  Ino-nrah').  Francois  Michel  le  Tellirr, 
Marquis  de,  1641-1691.  The  war-minister  of  Louis  XIV.; 
born  in  Paris.  France.  Louvoia  took  a  leading  part  in 
the  persecution  of  the  Protestants  through  the  dragon- 
nades  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 

Loyola,  Ignatius  de  (Saint  Ignatius),  1491-1566. 
8panish  founder  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  or  Jesuits ; 
entered  the  army  at  an  early  age ;  crippled  by  a  wound 
In  1520.be  turned  his  attention  to  religion:  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  Jerusalem  In  1523.  and  subsequently  studied 
at  the  University  of  Paris,  where  he  met  Francis  Xavier 
and  James  Lainez.  in  conjunction  with  whom,  in  1543. 
be  formed  the  society  which  has  since  become  so  cele- 
brated. 

Luinl.  or  Lnvino,  Bernardino,  14707-1531?  The 
best  painter  of  the  Milan  Bchonl;  Is  supposed  to  have 
been  born  in  the  village  of  Luino  near  Lake  Magglore  ; 
but  it  is  only  known  for  certain  that  bis  works  were 
mostly  executed  between  1520  and  15.10. 

Luther.  Martin,  1483-1546.  Leader  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation .  born  at  Eisleben.  Germany,  the  son  of  a 
miner  ;  educated  at  the  University  of  Erfurt,  and  in  1505 
entered  the  Augugtine  convent  at  that  place  ;  ordained  a 
priest,  1507 ;  became  professor  of  philosophy  at  Witten- 
berg. 1508 ;  visited  Rome.  1511 ;  denounced  the  sale  of  in- 
dulgences, 1517,  and  became  Involved  in  numerous 
controversies;  cited  to  appear  before  I.eo  X.,  he  refused 
to  comply ;  burned  the  papal  bull  contninlng  an  order  to 
destroy  certain  of  his  works,  and  denied  the  authority 
of  the  pope:  excommunicated;  enjoved  the  support  of 
the  elector  of  Saxony :  attended  the  Diet  of  Worms,  con- 
vened for  his  trial, in  1521 ;  laid  aside  his  monastic  dress 
in  1524,  and  married  Catherine  von  Bora,  an  ex-nuu,  In 
L525 ;  enjoyed,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  the  great- 
est distinction  from  the  princes  of  Germany.  Luther 
eted,  In  1522.  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament. 
1 1534  that  of  the  Old  Testament :  the  central  point 
of  bis  theology  is  Justification  by  faith. 

Luxembourg  {look-tom-boor),  Francois  Henri  de 
Moiitiuorenci,  1628-1695.  One  of  the  greatest  of  French 
generals ;  he  successively  defeated  the  HpanUh  In  the 
Low  Countries,  and  the  combined  forces  of  Austria, 
Holland,  and  Spain,  and  the  English. 

Lycurru*.  Flourished  ninth  century.  B.C.  The  law- 
giver of  Sparta;  traveled  over  Crete.  Ionia,  and 
Egypt,  and  on  bis  return,  finding  his  country  in  complete 
anarchy,  made  a  new  division  of  property,  and  remod- 
eled the  whole  constitution,  military  and  civil;  next  he 
bound  the  citizens  bjr  oath  not  to  change  his  laws  till  ho 
came  back,  and  then  left  Sparta  to  be  no  more  seen  ;  his 
memory  was  honored  as  that  of  a  god  with  a  temple  and 
yearly  sacrifices.  Accounts  of  him  are  legendary. 

Lyell,  Sir  Charles,  1797-1875.  A  British  geologist  : 
born  iu  KUinordy,  Forfarshire,  Scotland ;  resolved  to  de-  1 


vote  his  time  and  fortune  to  geological  research;  for 
this  purpose  he  visited  the  United  States  and  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe ;  in  his  "  Antiquity  of  Man  "  be  summa- 
rized the  evidence  in  favor  of  the  theory  that  the  race  of 
man  was  much  older  than 
died  In  London,  England. 

McAdam,  John  London,  1756-1836.  A  Scotch  engi- 
neer ;  inventor  of  the  system  of  road  making  known  as 
"macadamizing";  born  in  Ayr.  Scotland  ;  be  went  to 
New  York  in  1770.  entered  his  uncle's  counting  house, 
became  a  successful  merchant,  and  on  his  return  to 
Scotland  in  17x3  bought  the  estate  of  8auchrie.  Ayrshire: 
he  began  in  Ixioto  make  experiments  in  the  construction 
of  roads,  which  became  a  passion  with  him,  and  in  gain- 
ing experience  be  traveled  30.000  miles,  and  spent 
325.000;  In  1X15  he  was  appointed  surveyor  to  the  Bristol 
Turnpike  Trust,  and  remade  the  roads  there  cheaply 
and  well ;  bis  methods  formed  the  subject  of  a  select 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  In  1819.  He  was 
voted  $50,000  and  appointed  surveyor-general  of  metro- 
politan roads  in  1827;  he  declined  knighthood.  Died  In 
Moffat.  Dumfriesshire. 

Macheth,  .  .  -1056.  A  thane  of  the  liortb  of 
land  who,  by  assassination  of  King  Duncan, 
king ;  reigned  seventeen  years,  but  his  right  was  dis- 
puted by  Malcolm.  Duncan-*  son.  and  he  was  defeated 
by  him  and  fell  at  Lumphanan. 

McClellaii,  George  Ilrinton,  1826-1885.  American 
general;  born  In  Philadelphia  ;  served  In  the  Mexican 
war.  Became  commander  of  the  armies  of  the  United 
States,  1*61 ;  dilatory  in  Penlusular  campaign,  was 
superseded  but  recalled  to  command  and  defeated 
at  Antietam  ;  soon  relieved  of  command  ;  was  i 
for  the  presidency.  1*64  ;  retired  to  private  life. 

McClernand,  John  Alexander,  1812-1900.  An  Amer- 
ican lawyer  and  soldier;  born  in  Breckeuridge  county, 
Ky.;  member  of  Congress.  1843-1851 :  joined  the  Union 
forces  and  was  made  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers, 
and  later  promoted  major-general.  He  died  In  Spring- 
field. HI. 

McCook,  Alexander  McDowell,  1831-1903.  An 
American  military  officer;  born  In  Columbiana  county, 
<).;  waa  made  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  In  Sep- 
tember. 1861.  major-general  in  1862,  and  was  brevetted 
brigadier-general.  U.  S.  A..  In  1865.  He  was  promoted 
brigadier-general.  U.  8.  A.,  in  1890.  major-general  In 
1X94.  and  was  retired  April  22. 1895.  He  represented  the 
United  States  at  the  coronation  of  the  Czar  of  Kussia  In 

1X96. 

McCormlck,  Cyrus  Ilnll.  1809 1XH4.  An  American 
Inventor ;  born  in  Walnut  Grove.  Va.  The  reaping 
machine  Invented  by  him  won  him  many  gold  medals 
and  distinctions.  He  established  the  Presbyterian  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  the  Northwest  in  Chicago,  1859.  He 
died  in  Chicago,  III, 

McCosh,  James,  1811-1894.  A  Scotch-American  theo- 
logian ;  horn  in  Carkeoch.  Ayrshire.  Scotland.  In  1868. 
at  the  solicitation  of  the  faculty  and  trustees  of  Prince- 
ton College.  N.  J.,  he  came  to  the  United  States  and  be- 
rame  president  of  that  institution.  Under  his  guidance 
and  the  influence  of  his  name  Princeton  advanced  to  a 
higher  place  than  ever  before  among  the  universities  of 
the  United  States.  He  resigned  the  presidency  of  Prince- 
ton In  1*X8.   He  died  In  Princeton.  N.J. 

Mncdnnald,  1765-1x40.  Marshal  of  France:  born  at 
Sedan,  of  Scotch  descent :  entered  the  army  in  1785  and 
rapidly  rose  in  rank  :  served  with  distinction  under 
Napoleon,  especially  at  Wagram.  when  he  was  made 
Duke  of"  Ta  rati  to ;  supported  the  Bourbons  on  their 
restoration. 

Mneeo,  Antonio,  1>U8-1W*.  A  Cuban  patriot :  born  in 
Santiago  de  Cuba.  In  1X90  he  was  formally  banished 
from  Cuban  soil  by  the  Spanish  government,  but  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  of  1895-1898 he  returned  to  Cuba  and 
took  command  of  7.000  Insurgents  in  his  native  province, 
and  was  thereafter  engaged  In  various  battles  and  skir- 
mishes with  the  Spanish  armies.  Early  in 
1896,  while  attempting  to  penetrate  the  Spanish 
with  a  skirmishing  troop,  he  was  killed. 

Mnchlavelll  Unakkmh-mil'U).  Niccolo.  1469-1527. 
Statesman  and  historian  :  born  in  Florence,  Italy  ;  was 
secretary  of  the  Florentine  Republic  from  1498  to  1512. 
and  during  that  time  conducted  its  diplomatic  affairs 
with  a  skill  which  led  to  his  being  sent  on  a  number  of 
foreign  embassies  :  he  was  opposed  to  the  restoration  of 
the  Medici  family,  and  on  the  return  of  It  to  power  was 
subjected  to  imprisonment  and  torture  as  a  conspirator, 
but  was  set  at  liberty ;  he  spent  the  remainder  of  bis 
life  chiefly  in  literary  labors. 
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works  a  treatise  on  government,  entitled  "  The  Prince. '• 
the  principles  of  which  have  established  for  him  a  noto- 
riety wide  as  the  civilized  world. 

McKlnlcy,  William.  1*431901.  Twenty-fifth  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Stales  :  horn  in  Ohio,  lie  enlisted  as 
a  private  in  the  Twenty-third  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry, 
when  but  eighteen  years  of  age.  Passed  rapidly  to  cap- 
tain and  was  breve  tied  major  when  only  twenty-two 
years  of  aire  for  eallantry  on  the  field  of  buttle.  Later  he 
studied  law.  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  l-*!7.  elected 
member  of  Congress.  1*76-1891.  He  was  elected  governor 
of  Ohio  in  1891  and  re-elected  In  1K93.  Elected  president 
in  1896  by  603.8.VI  popular  plurality:  re-elected  in  1900  by 
Hr.v-4.Vi.  As  president  he  proved  unusually  able  and  en- 
jiyed  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple. Shot  by  I<con  Czolgosz  at  Buffalo.  September  6, 
1901.  and  died  September  14. 

Mnfinahon'i  Marie  Kdm«  Patrice  Maurice  de. 
Duke  or  Majrentn,  1H0S  WS.  A  marshal  of  France; 
born  in  Sully,  near  Autun.  France.  Entering  the  army, 
he  saw  much  active  service  in  Algeria,  and  in  the  Italian 
campaign  of  1*59.  wiunlng  a  marshal's  baton  and  the 
dignity  of  Duke  of  Magenta  for  the  decisive  part  he  took 
in  the  haute  of  that  name.  In  1*73  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  republic  for  a  period  of  seven  years.  He 
resigned  on  January  30. 1879,  and  afterward  lived  in  retire- 
ment :  died  in  Paris. 

Macpherson.  James  Blrdseye.  1828-1864.  An  Amer- 
ican military  officer :  born  in  Sandusky,  <>.;  entered 
service  in  the  Civil  War,  and  was  chief  engineer  on  the 
staff  of  General  Grant  in  1862;  was  distinguished  for 
brilliant  services  at  Champion  Hill  and  at  Vicksburg. 
and  was  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  when 
he  was  killed  at  Atlanta.  Ga. 

Maerea.iv.  William  Charles.  1793-1*73.  An  English 
tragedian:  born  in  London,  England;  in  1826  he  made 
his  first  visit  to  America,  and  in  182.8  played  in  Paris, 
with  great  success  in  both  countries ;  he  did  much  to 
reform  the  stage  and  cultivate  the  public  taste  for  Shake- 
spearean drama:  revisited  the  United  State*  In  1*19;  re- 
turned to  England  :  gave  a  series  of  farewell  perform- 
ances, and  finally  retired  from  the  stage  in  1851 ;  he  died 
in  Cheltenham.  England. 

Madison.  Jamea,  1751-1836.  American  statesman  and 
fourth  president  of  the  United  States  ;  born  at  Port  Con- 
way, Virginia  :  devoted  himself  to  politics  in  1776  ;  he 
took  part  in  framing  the  Virginia  constitution,  and  sub- 
sequently, together  with  Jefferson,  secured  religious 
liberty  In  the  state;  with  Jay  and  Hamilton  he  collabo- 
rated to  establish  the  federation  of  the  states  and  to 
frame  the  Federal  Constitution  ;  the  *'  three  fifths  M  rule, 
which  won  the  adhesion  of  the  slave-holding  states,  was 
his  suggestion :  elected  to  the  first  Congress,  he  attached 
himself  to  Jefferson's  party,  and  was  secretary  of  state 
during  Jefferson's  presidency.  1801-1809;  he  succeeded 
his  former  leader  and  held  office  for  two  terms,  during 
which  the  war  of  1812-181*  with  England  was  waged  ;  his 
public  life  closed  with  his  term  of  office,  1817. 

Maeeena*  (mi-s/nat).  Calus  tlliilus.  70?-8  B.C.  A 
man  whose  name  is  imperishably  associated  with  the 
Augustan  literature  of  Home ;  his  great  glory  was  the 
happy  influence  that  he  exercised  over  the  emperor  as  a 
patron  of  learning,  and  his  own  munificence  and  taste 
in  the  same  direction. 

Marel'lan,  the  Incorrect  but  generally  received 
name  of  Magalhaens.  Fernando.  1180M521.  A  cele- 
brated Portuguese  navigator;  born  in  Saboroso.  Por- 
tugal :  In  1520  he  discovered  and  passed  the  straits  which 
have  since  been  called  by  his  name,  and  was  the  first  to 
circumnavigate  the  world  ;  he  was  slain  in  a  skirmish 
with  the  natives  on  Mactan,  one  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Macruder,  John  nnnkhead.  1810-1871.  An  Ameri- 
can military  olllcer:  born  in  Winchester  county,  Va.: 
served  In  the  Mexican  War ;  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  entered  the  Confederate  army  :  afterward  served 
under  the  Kmperor  Maximilian  of  Mexico,  and  died  In 
Houston,  Tex. 

Mahmuil'.  979"  1030.  Sultan  of  Ghazna.  the  founder 
of  the  Mohammedan  empire  in  India  ;  born  in  Ghazna. 
Afghanistan.  His  father.  Subaktaglu.  governor  of 
Ghazna.  owed  a  nominal  allegiance  to  Persia,  but  was 
really  Independent.  On  his  death  Mahmud  put  aside 
hia  younger  brother.  Recognized  by  the  Caliph  of 
Bagdad  as  Independent,  he  began  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  an  extensive  empire  in  Central  Asia.  He  then  turned 
hta  attention  to  India,  and  In  a  series  of  twelve  invasions 
secured  a  great  amount  of  treasure  and  vastly  extended 
his  power.  A  patron  of  literature,  and  brought  many 
of  learning  about  his  court.    He  died  in  Ghazna. 

(,*vmou'a-drtt).  Moses,  1134-1201.  A 


Jewish  philosopher:  born  in  Cordova.  Spain.  He  at- 
tempted to  harmonize  Judaism  aud  philosophy.  Driven 
with  his  family  from  Spain,  he  resided  in  Fez:  then 
traveled  by  way  of  Palestine  to  Cairo,  becoming  there 
thief  rabbi  and  the  caliph's  physician.  His  chief  work, 
written  in  Hebrew,  is  "  Mishuc  Thora."  a  masterly  ex- 
position of  the  whole  of  the  Jewish  law  as  contained  in 
the  Pentateuch  and  the  voluminous  Talmudic  literature. 
He  died  in  Cairo.  Kgypt. 

Mnlntenon  (mahnt'non),  Francolne  d'Aablirne, 
March ioiiesa  de,  1635-1719.  Born  in  N'lort,  France. 
She  w  as  first  the  mistress,  aud  later  the  second  wife,  of 
King  Umis  XVI.  of  France. 

Mai  tin.  I  William.  152M573.  Scottish  politician 
and  reformer;  played  a  prominent  part  In  the  various 
movements  of  his  time,  but  gained  the  confidence  of  no 
party  ;  he  adhered  to  the  party  of  Moray  aa  against  the 
extreme  measures  of  Knox,  ami  proved  a  highly  astute 
ambassador  at  the  Knglish  Court:  heconnived  atKizzIo  '■ 
murder,  but  regained  Mary's  favor,  and  when  she  fled 
to  England  he  acted  in  her  interest :  he  died  In  Leith  prison. 

Maleolm.  The  name  of  various  Scottish  miers. 
Malcolm  III.,  surname.!  Canmore  IGreat  Head).  10247- 
1093.  After  the  murder  of  his  father.  Duncan,  by  Macbeth, 
he  sought  aid  from  Slward  of  Nortbumbria ;  his  cause 
was  also  espoused  by  Kd  ward  the  Confessor.  On  the  de- 
feat and  death  of  Macbeth  he  was  crowned  at  Scone  in 
105*.  In  MMH  he  granted  asylum  to  Kdgar  Atheling.  his 
mother,  and  two  sisters  (one  of  whom.  Margaret,  hemar- 
ried  iu  1070).  with  a  uumber  of  Saxon  exiles.  His  reign. 
|  which  was  mostly  taken  up  with  wars  with  England,  had 
nevertheless  an  important  bearing  on  the  civilization  and 
consolidation  of  Scotland. 

Maleaherbea  imaM'tahrb),  Lamnlraoa  de.  1721 
1794.    French  statesman ;  born  iu  Paris :  a  good  and 
upright  man :  whs  twice  called  to  be  one  of  Louis  XVI. 'a 
advisers  ;  defended  Louis  at  his  trial ;  was  guillotined. 

Mnllhran,  Marie  Fellclta  {tut  Garcia).  InOh  1836 
French  vocalist  and  actress  :  made  her  debut  in  London 
in  1*25.  and  soon  her  reputation  extended  over  Kurope. 
She  married  M.  Malibran.  a  French  merchant,  who  noon 
became  baukrupt  .  she  then  returned  to  the  stage,  and 
was  received  with  great  enthusiasm  in  France.  England. 
Germany,  and  Italy.  Her  first  marriage  having  been 
dissolved,  she  married  M.  Bcrlot.  a  famous  violinist,  in 
l-<46.  She  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  operatic  singers. 
Died  in  Manchester.  England. 

Malplchl  Unal-pStttf).  Mareello.  1628-169*.  Italian 
anatomist  and  professor  of  medicine  ;  noted  for  his  dis- 
covery of  th  •  corpuscles  of  the  kidney  and  the  spleeu. 
named  after  him. 

Mnlthus.  Thomas  Robert.  1 706  1834.  An  English 
clergyman  and  political  economist.  He  held  that  popu- 
lation increased  faster  than  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
opposed  early  marriages. 

Mandevllle,  Sir  John.  fl.  fourteenth  century.  An 
English  traveler;  he  was  the  author  of  a  popular  book  of 
travels. 

Manfred.  1231-1266.  King  of  the  two  Sicilies: 
hod  to  struggle  for  his  birthright  with  three  popes.  Inno- 
cent IV..  Alexander  IV..  and  Urban  IV.;  the  last  excom- 
municated him.  and  bestowed  his  domiuions  on  Charles 
of  Anjou. 

Miuiu.  Horace.  1796-1859.  An  American  educator: 
born  in  Franklin,  Mass.  He  was  member  of  Congress 
from  Massachusetts.  1*48-1*53;  president  of  Autlooh  Col- 
lege. 1852  1859.    He  died  in  Yellow  Springs.  O. 

Manning.  Henry  Edward.  1807-1892.  An  English 
clergyman  and  writer  :  born  in  Totteridge,  Hertford- 
shire. Originally  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, he  became  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  In  1*51;  Arch- 
bishop of  Westminster  In  1865;  cardinal  in  1875  ;  founded 
the  Roman  Catholic  University  in  Kensington  in  187*. 
He  died  in  Westminster. 

Mansard-  The  name  of  two  French  architects,  born 
In  Paris— Francois,  1598-1666.  who  constnicted  Hotel 
Toulouse,  now  the  Bank  of  France,  and  Julea  Har- 
doun.  1645  1708,  his  grand-nephew ;  architect  of  the 
dome  of  the  Invalides  and  of  the  palace  and  chapel  of 
Versailles. 

Mansfield.  William  Murray.  Earl  of,  1705-1793.  A 
British  jurist ;  in  1754  he  was  attorney-general,  aud  in 
175(i  he  was  appointed  chief-justice  of  the  Klng'a  Bench, 
and  made  Baron  Mansfield :  in  1776  he  was  advanced  to 
the  dignity  of  earl;  he  frequently  refused  high  office, 
notably  that  of  chancellor;  In  1788  be  resigned  his  office 
of  chief-Justice,  and  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent 
in  retirement;  he  died  in  London.  England. 

{man-tan/pah).   Andrea.  1*31-1506. 
born  in  Vlcenxa,  Italy  ; 
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celled  in  perspective,  which  was  then  a  rare  merit :  he  In- 
troduced tbt  art  of  engraving  OH  copper  into  Upper 
Italy. 

MnnteufTel  (man'tni-ftO,  Edwin  llnna  Knrl 
Frelherr  von,  1809-18*5.  A  Prussian  soldier:  born  in 
Dresden  ;  he  entered  the  war  o(  1*70  aa  commander  of 
the  First  Corp*,  but  was  anon  promoted  to  the  com- 
mand ot  the  Army  of  the  North,  which  fought  success- 
fully at  Amiens  and  other  plates.  When  peace  was 
proclaimed  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  of 
occupation  in  France,  and  in  1879  was  appoiuted  Im- 
perial viceroy  of  the  newly  organized  province.  Alsace- 
Lorraine:  he  died  in  Karlsbad.  Hnhemla. 

Marat  (inak-rak').  Jean  Paul.  17*4-1793.  A  French 
revolutionist ;  born  In  Ltaudry.  Neufcbatel,  Switzerland  : 
established  the  Journal.  "Friend  of  the  People."  The 
fall  of  the  Girondists  was  a  triumph  for  him  and  his 
friend*,  but  It  led  quickly  to  bis  own  end :  it  was  at  this 
time  that  Charlotte  Corday  resolved  to  rid  the  world  of 
him.  and  he  was  slabbed  by  ber  in  Paris. 

Marcel'lu*.  M.  Claudius.  .  .  -JO*  B.C.  A  Roman 
general  and  member  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  plebeian 
families:  in  his  first  consulship  (222  B.C.)  he  defeated 
the  lnsubrian  Oauls  ;  in  the  second  Punic  war  Marcellua 
took  command  after  the  disaster  of  I'aniw,  and  put  a 
check  on  the  victorious  Hannibal  at  Nola,  in  Campania 
(216  B.C.).  Again  consul  in  214  B.C..  he  gave  a  fresh 
impulse  to  the  war  in  Sicily:  in  his  lifth  consulship.  20h 
B.  C.  he  fell  in  a  skirmish  against  Hannibal. 

Wareo  William.  1875-  .  .  An  Anglo-Italian 
il.»ctrician:  born  In  Orlffone.  near  Bologna.' Italy.  His 
mother  was  an  Irishwoman,  lie  began  experimenting 
in  wireless  telegraphy  in  1895.  ills  first  English  exhi- 
bition was  given  in  1896.  and  was  private.  After  that 
public  interest  was  aroused  and  experiments  were  tried 
with  varylaK  degrees  of  success.  He  visited  the  Qui  ted 
Stati  c  to  induce  the  government  to  buy  the  right  to  use 
bis  system,  but  did  not  succeed,  as  whut  was  regarded  as 
a  superior  system  hail  been  perfected  by  the  Signal  Serv- 
ice.  Various  European  navies,  however,  adopted  it. 

Marry.  William  L...  17*6-1*57.  A  distinguished  Amer- 
ican statesman :  born  In  Massachusetts.  His  mature  life 
was  spent  in  New  York,  of  which  state  he  was  governor 
three  times;  was  also  secretary  of  war  in  President 
Polk  s  cabinet.  1845,  and  secretary  of  state  iu  President 
Pierce's  cabinet.  1*53- 1*57. 

Margaret  (Scmlramls  of  the  North),  1353-1412.  Queen 
of  Norwav.  Sweden,  and  Denmark. 

Mm  rear.- 1  of  Anjou,  1430-1482.  Queen  of  Henry  VI. 
of  England. 

Margaret  of  Angouleme,  1492-1549.  Queen  of  Na- 
varre and  authoress. 

Margaret  of  Austria,   14801530.     Kegent  of  the 
Netherlands. 
Margaret  of  Valol*.  1553-1615.   Queen  of  France. 
Maria  de'  Medici.  1573-1642.    Queen  of  France. 
Maria  I.outsa,  1701-1*17.   Empress  of  the  French. 
Maria  Theresa.  1717-1780.    Queen  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia.  Archduchess  of  Austria,  and  Empress  of  (ier- 
many:  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.:  born  in 
Vienna.   In  1736  she  married  Duke  Francis  Stephen  of 
Lorraine,  who  in  1737  became  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany. 
The  day  after  her  father's  death,  In  1740.  she  ascended 
the  throne  of  Hungary.  Bohemia,  and  Austria,  and  de- 
clared her  husband  Joint  ruler.   Assailed  by  powerful 
foea  she  maintained  long  and  costly  wars  in  successful 
defense  of  her  dominions.   She  died  in  Vienna. 

Marin  Antoinette  (mah  r/ on  -f.mA  nrtr).  1755-1793. 
Queen  of  France :  born  In  Vienna.  Austria.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  Francis  I.  and  the  celebrated 
Maria  Theresa.  She  left  Vienna  for  Versailles  in  1770. 
when  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  to  give  her  hand  to  the 
young  Duke  of  Berri.  afterward  Louis  XVI.  of  PrSUCe. 
when  her  husbaud  ascended  the  throne  In  1771.  she 
gained  the  III  will  of  the  people  by  repeated  III  ad-  i-. . I 
conduct.  It  was  the  queen  who  advised  the  flight  of  the 
royal  family  from  Paris  in  .lone,  1791.  which  ended  in 
their  capture  and  return.  At  length  came  the  fatal  loth 
of  August,  1792.  Prepared  for  the  worst,  the  queen 
exerted  all  her  power  to  Induce  the  king  to  meet  death 
aword  In  hand:  but  he  thought  resistance  was  in  vain, 
and  was  led  with  hia  consort  before  the  Legislative 
ably,  where  she  heard  his  deposition  announced, 
accompanied  him  to  the  prison  of  the  Temple, 
e,  though  separated  from  her  children  and  deprived 
of  every  semblance  of  royalty,  she  had  every  material 
comfort  and  was  well  treated  up  lo  the  day  of  her  trial 
In  January.  1793.  she  had  a  parting  interview  with  her 
husband,  on  whom  sentence  of  death  had  been  passed 
bj  the  Convention.    In  August  following  she  was  re- 


moved to  the  Conciergcric,  and  In  October  she  was 
brought  beforo  the  revolutiouary  tribunal,  and  finally 
perished  under  the  guillotine. 

Mnrion.  l-'miici*.  1732-1795.  An  American  military 
officer;  born  near  Georgetown,  S.  C.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolutionary  War.  In  1775,  he  was  elected  to 
Congress  from  South  Carolina,  but  afterward  obtained 
various  commands  In  the  Continental  army.  He  died 
iuPond  Bluff.  8.  C. 

Marlus.  Caius.  157  86  B.C.  Roman  general  ami 
consul. 

Marlborough.  John  Churchill.  Duke  of.  1650-1722. 
English  commauder:  commanded  the  English  forces  In 
Ireland.  16*9  :  accused  of  treason,  deposed,  and  confined 
in  the  Tower.  1692:  reinstated;  commanded  the  allied 
armies  in  Holland.  1702:  won  the  battle  of  Blenheim. 
1704:  Ramillies,  1706:  Oudenarde.  1708;  Malplaquet.  1709. 

Mnrniont,  1774-1852.  Duke  of  Ragusa  and  marshal 
of  France ;  served  under  Napoleon,  and  dlst'ngufshed 
himself  on  many  a  battlefield  :  received  the  title  of  IHike 
for  his  successful  defense  of  Ragusa  against  the  Rus- 
sians: was  present  at  Wagram.  Liitzeu.  Bautzen,  and 
Dresden,  but  cume  to  terms  with  the  allies  after  the 
taking  of  Paris,  which  led  to  Napoleon's  abdication  in 
1*11 :  obliged  to  flee  on  Napoleon's  return,  he  came  back 
to  France  and  gave  bis  support  to  the  Bourbons. 

Marorhet'tl.  Karon.  1*05-1*68.  Italian  sculptor: 
born  in  Turin;  after  working  in  Paris,  went  to  England 
in  1*18,  and  executed  several  public  statues,  one  of 
Queen  Victoria  uinong  others. 

Marquette  (mar  krt'K  .lames.  1637  1675.  A  French 
missionary  and  explorer;  born  iu  I.aon.  France.  He  be- 
came a  Jesuit  priest  in  1666  and  went  to  Canada  as  a  mis- 
sionary; in  167.1-1674  he  made  an  extensive  missionary 
Journey  through  the  Lake  Su|>erior  and  Green  bay 
region,  traveling,  exploring,  and  preaching  ;  was  one  of 
the  early  voyagers  down  the  Mississippi  river,  of  which 
he  wrote  an  interesting  account ;  he  died  near  Marquette 
river,  Mich. 

Marshall,  John.  1755-1835.  An  American  Jurist ;  born 
in  Fauquier  county,  Va. ;  an  officer  in  the  Coloulal  army 
from  1775  to  1779.  where  he  won  distinction,  especially  on 
courts  martial,  in  which  be  acted  frequently  as  Judge- 
advocate:  he  went  as  an  envoy  to  France  in  1797,  but 
was  superseded  on  account  of  his  Federalists  views;  in 
1799  he  entered  Congress,  and  in  1800  was  appointed  sec- 
retary of  war  but  declined:  a  little  later  he  became  sec- 
retary of  state;  in  l*ol  be  was  nominated  chief  Justice 
of  the  I'nited  States  by  President  John  Adams,  and  con- 
firmed unanimously  by  the  Senate;  this  office  he  held 
thirty-four  years,  during  which  his  decisions  on  con- 
stitutional questions  established  precedents  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  Constitution  that  have  been  accepted 
ever  since;  he  died  in  Philadelphia. 

Marshman.  Joshua.  176*  1837.  An  English  mission- 
ary: born  in  Westbury  Uigh.  England:  was  sent  in 
1799  by  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  to  Serampore, 
where  he  had  Carey.  Ward,  and  others  as  fellow  labor- 
ers: translated  the  Bible  into  Chinese:  be  died  In 
Serampore.  India.  His  son.  John  Clark  Marshman, 
founded  the  first  English  weekly  newspa|icr  in  India. 

Muriel'.  Charles.  Duke  of  Austrasia  (the  Ham- 
mer). 6*9-711.  Conquered  the  Saracens  In  the  great  bat- 
tle of  Tours,  or  Poietiers,  732.   Set  CuAKi.r.s  Mahtei.. 

Marx.  Karl.  1*1*  lss.1.  German  socialist;  born  at 
Treves,  of  Jewish  descent ;  was  at  first  a  student  ot  phi- 
losophy and  a  disciple  of  Hegel,  but  soon  abandoned 
pbHoaopby  for  social  economy:  early  adopted  socialistic 
I  opinions,  for  his  zeal  iu  Which  be  was  driven  from  Ger- 
many and  France,  to  settle  in  I^indon.  where  he  spent 
the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life;  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  "  Internationale."  and  wrote  a  work.  "  Das  Kapital." 
I  w  hich  bus  become  the  text  book  of  Socialism. 

Mnry  I.  (Bloody  MnryK  1516-1558.  Queen  of  England  : 
married  Philip  II.  of  Spain:  persecuted  the  Protestants. 

Mary  Stuart,  1542-15*7.   Queen  of  Scots ;  daughter  of 
James  V.  and  Mary  of  (iuise :  educated  in  France,  where 
!  she  was  married  to  the  Dauphin  in  1558.  who  the  follow- 
I  ing  year  ascended  the  French  throne  as  Francis  II.,  but 
■  died  childless.  1560;  Invited  to  the  throne  of  Scotland. 
!  and  married  her  cousin.  Lord  Damley  ;  suppressed.  1565. 
a  revolt  of  the  Protestants  instigated  by  Queen  Elizabeth; 
Joined.  1566,  a  league  to  extirpate  heresy,  and,  wearying 
of  the  arrogance  and  dissoluteness  of  Lord  Darnley.  be- 
stowed her  confidence  on  David  Rizzio.  an  Italian  musi- 
cian, whose  murder  was  Instigated  the  same  year  by 
Mary's  Jealous  husband  :  Lord  Darnley  w  as  killed  in  1567, 
and  Queen  Mary  married  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  the  i 
year ;  public 
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so  intense  that  she  was  compelled  to  fly  to  England, 
where  she  was  finally  beheaded  on  an  unproved  charge 
of  conspiracy. 

MasAiilello  imah  na-nctl'lo).  1623  1647.  The  com- 
monly received  name  of  Tommaso  Anlello,  a  fisherman 
of  Naples;  born  in  Amalfl;he  beaded  the  populace  in 
their  revolt  against  the  Spanish  viceroy  in  1647.  when 
only  twenty-four  years  of  age.  Ills  career  lasted  but 
nine  days,  in  which  time  he  had  150.000  men  under  his 
orders,  and  was  elevated  to  sovereign  authority.  He 
was  murdered  by  four  assassins  at  Naples.  He  has  since 
been  venerated  aa  the  liberator  of  his  country. 

Mnscagnl  (tnarkan'i/rt).  Ftetro,  1S63-  .  .  An 
Itallun composer;  bora  In  Leghorn.  Tuscany.  He  pro- 
duced a  one-act  opera.  "  Cavallcria  Rusticana."  in  com- 
petition for  a  prize. 

Mnspero',  Gaston  Coin  I  lie  Charles,  1S-I6-  .  .  A 
French  Egyptologist ;  born  of  Italian  parents,  in  Paris. 
France.  As  an  explorer  he  excavated  or  opened  the 
pyramids  of  the  kings  belonging  to  the  fifth  and  sixth 
dynasties,  and  the  burial  fields  of  Sakkara  and  Dashur. 
and  discovered  new  sepulchral  sites  of  great  value  at 
Deir  elBabari,  near  the  entrance  to  the  Valley  of  the 
Tombs  of  the  Kings,  at  Eckmln,  130  miles  south  of 
Thebes,  and  at  other  places. 

Mas'sasoit,  1580M661.  Indian  chief ;  born  in  Massa- 
chusetts ;  in  March,  1621,  three  months  after  the  landing 
of  the  Pilgrims,  he  sent  a  warrior  named  8amoset  to 
Plymouth,  who  shouted  in  English,  which  he  had  learned 
from  Penobscot  fishermen,  "  Welcome,  Englishmen!" 
Later  Massasolt  visited  the  Pilgrims  in  person  and 
arranged  a  treaty  of  friendship.  This  Is  the  oldest  dip- 
lomatic act  recorded  In  the  history  of  New  England, 
and  w  as  faithfully  kept  for  fifty-four  years. 

Mather.  Cotton,  1663-1728.  An  American  theologian 
and  writer:  born  in  Boston:  author  of  382  works.  He 
believed  in  witchcraft  and  became  notorious  for  his 
zeal  in  persecuting  those  against  whom  it  was  charged. 

Mathew.  Theobald,  1790-1K.56.  Au  Irish  reformer: 
born  In  Thomaslown.  near  t'ushel,  Ireland:  was  or- 
dained in  the  Franciscan  order.  On  April  10,  ]H38.  he 
signed  m  total  abstinence  pledge  and  began  a  temperance 
crusade.  He  traveled  over  all  parts  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  in  the  t'nlted  States.  The  immediate  result 
of  his  preaching  was  a  marked  decrease  in  crime  and 
lutoxlcation.  Thousands  of  Father  Mathew  Total  Absti 
nence  Societies  have  been  organized  throughout  the 
world  in  his  honor.  Died  in  Queetistown. 

Maupcrtuls',  Pierre  Louis  Mnreau  <le.  1698-17.59. 
French  mathematician  and  astronomer ;  horn  at  St. 
Malo;  went  to  Lapland  to  measure  a  degree  of  longi- 
tude, to  ascertain  the  figure  of  the  earth :  wrote  a  book 
'•  On  the  Figure  of  the  Earth  - 
Maurice  of  Nassau,  1.567-1625.  Prince  of  Orange: 
one  of  the  most  famous  generals  of  modern  times;  son 
of  William  the  Silent,  on  whose  assassination  he  was 
elected  atadtholder,  and  became  by  his  prowess  the 
liberator  of  the  United  Provinces  from  the  yoke  of 
Spain  His  name  is  stained  by  his  treatment  of  Burne- 
veldt.  who  saw  and  opposed  his  personal  ambitions. 

Maxim.  Hiram  8.,  1840-  .  American  Inventor: 
bom  at  Sangervllle.  Me. :  showed  early  a  derided  me- 
chanical talent,  and  is  best  known  In  connection  with 
the  iuvention  of  the  gun  named  after  him :  Bin  one  his 
other  inventions  are  the  smokeless  powder  and  the  in- 
candescent lamp  carbons. 

Mnxliuil'lnn  (Ferdinand  Maximilian  Joseph), 
1832-1H67.  Archduke  of  Austria  and  emperor  of  Mexico  : 
executed  by  the  Mexicans. 

Maxartn  (mai-a-ran'),  Jules,  1602  1661.  An  Italian 
ecclesiastic ;  bom  In  Piscina.  Italy ;  he  became  a  cardi- 
nal, and  succeeded  the  great  Richelieu  as  prime  minister 
of  France.  He  was  very  niggardly  and  avaricious,  and 
had  acquired  in  various  ways,  fair  and  foul,  an  immense 
fortuue.  amounting  to  $6,000,000,  which  he  offered  to  the 
king.  Louis XIV..  shortly  before  he  died.  He  died  in 
Vlncennes.  France. 

Mazep'pa.  Ivan,  1640-1709.  Hetman  of  the  Cossacks: 
bora  in  Kiev  ;  became  page  to  John  Caslmlr.  king  of 
Poland  ;  he  won  the  confidence  of  Peter  th«-  Great,  who 
made  him  a  prinre  under  his  suzerainty,  but  in  hti  evil 
hour  he  allied  himself  with  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  and 
lost  his  principality  :  fled  to  Bender  on  the  defeat  of  the 
Swedish  king  at  Poltava  In  170ft. 

Maaalnl  (mat-it* ntr),  Giuseppe,  1WK-1S72  An  Italian 
patriot:  bom  in  Genoa:  Joined  the  Carbonari ;  was 
arrested  by  the  authorities  of  l>iedmont  on  the  charge 
of  conspiring  against  the  government,  but.  after  being 
Imprisoned  for  six  months,  was  released  for  lack  of 
evidence.  Founded  the  famous  secret  revolutionary 


society  "Young  Italy."  After  the  revolution  of  1848  he 
became  a  member  of  the  triumvirate  In  tbe  republic  of 
Home,  but  was  exiled  at  the  restoration  of  the  papal 
power.  In  1870  he  engaged  in  an  insurrection  at  Palermo, 
and  was  captured,  hut  afterward  released  at  the  general 
amnesty  after  the  occupation  of  Rome.  He  died  in  Pisa 
Italy. 

Meade.  George  Gordon,  l-l  .  1872  An  American 
general:  born  at  Cadiz,  Spain  :  died  in  Pennsylvania. 
He  commanded  the  Federal  forces  at  the  important  bat- 
tle of  Gettysburg,  Penn.,  and  was  second  in  command  iu 
General  Grant's  Rlchmoud  campaign. 

Medici  (meti'r  eh,  1 .  A  noble  Florentine  family,  founded 
by  Giovanni  de'  Medici  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  became  extinct  In  the  male  line  1737.  Several  of 
its  members  were  distinguished  as  soldiers,  others  as 
statesmen  and  patrons  of  the  arts. 

Medici,  Alessandro  de',  1510-1537.  First  duke  of 
Florence :  assassinated. 

Medici.  Costmo  de'  (the  Great).  1519-1574.  First 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany. 

Medici.  Lorenzo  de'  (the  Magnificent).  1448-1492. 
Prince  of  Florence  ;  scholar  and  patron  of  literature  and 
art. 

Melssonler    (matt-io-nr-a'),   Jean    Lonls  Ernest, 

lSUVMVL  A  French  painter :  bora  in  Lyons,  France. 
All  his  works  were  painted  with  Flemish  care  end  finish 
but  were  thoroughly  original  in  their  treatment.  His 
Pictures,  though  of  small  size,  sold  for  large  sums.  He 
died  in  Paris. 

Melnnch'thon,  Philip  (real  name  P.  Schwarzedt). 
14y7-l.sK).  An  eminent  German  theologian  and  reformer ; 
he'was  the  contemporary,  friend,  and  the  successor  of 
Luther  as  the  head  of  the  German  Reformation. 

Mencius  or  Meng-tze,  372-25*9  B.C.  A  celebrated 
Chinese  sage  :  a  disciple,  some  say  a  grandson,  of  Con- 
fucius :  his  teachings  are  collected  in  a  book  entitled  the 
"BookofMcng  tze.M  which  is  full  of  practical  instruc- 
tion. 

Men'delssohn-Tlarthol'dy.  Felix.  1809-1847.  Cele- 
brated German  composer :  bora  in  Hamburg :  his  com- 
positions consist  of  symphonies,  operas,  oratorios,  and 
church  music  ;  his  oratorios  of  "  St.  Paul"  and  'Elijah" 
are  enduring  monuments  of  his  genius. 

Men'delssohn,  Moses.  1729-17H6.  A  German  philoso- 
pher, born  at  Dessau,  of  Jew  ish  descent :  w  as  author  of 
"  Phtedou.  a  Discourse  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul." 
I  and  did  a  great  deal  in  his  day  to  do  away  w  ith  the  preju- 
dices of  the  Jews  and  the  prejudices  against  them. 

Men'elek.  or  MeneMk.  II..  1M  1  .  .  Kingor  Negus 
of  Abyssinia :  son  of  Hallo  Meuelek.  King  of  Shoa ; 
succeeded  Johannes  II.  in  1*1*9,  and  was  crowned  In 
Is'*);  he  Is  of  negro  blood  with  a  strain  of  Jew.  Arab, 
and  Galla.  and  claims  descent  from  Solomon  and  the 
Queen  of  Hheba  :  at  the  battle  of  Adowa.  In  the  spring 
of  1*96,  his  troops  indicted  an  overwhelming  defeat  on 
the  Italian  army,  thus  securing  the  Independence  of  hia 
territories. 

Menael.  Adolph.  1S1.V  .  .  German  painter :  born 
at  Breslau ;  best  known  for  his  historical  pictures  and 
drawings. 

Mer'gent holer,  Ottmar,  1854-1899.  An  American  in- 
ventor ;  horn  in  WUrtemherg,  Germany  ;  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1872  and  received  a  government  position 
In  Washington  to  care  for  the  mechanism  of  bells,  clocks, 
and  signal  service  apparatus,  became  connected  with  a 
mechanical  engineering  firm  in  Baltimore.  Md..  in  1876; 
subsequently,  while  still  engaged  with  that  company,  he 
began  experiments  which  resulted  in  the  invention  of  the 
typesetting  machine  bearing  his  name ;  he  died  in  Balti- 
more, Md. 

M earner.  Frledrich  Anton.  1733-1815.  A  German 
physician  ;  born  near  I.ake  Constance  ;  was  the  founder 
of  animal  magnetism,  called  mesmerism  after  him.  his 
experiments  In  connection  with  which  created  a  great 
sensation,  particularly  in  Paris,  until  the  quackery  of  it 
was  discovered  by  scientific  investigation. 

Mel'ternlch.  Clemens  YVenzcl  Nepotuuk  Lothar 
von.  1773  1K.59.  Austrian  statesman. 

Meyerbeer.  Glncomo  (Jakob  Meyer-lleer),  1791- 
1861.    German  musical  composer. 

Michael  Angeto  (Michelangelo  Iluonarrotl), 
1475  L5T.I.  Italian  painter,  sculptor,  architect,  and  poet ; 
"the  Dante  of  the  arts:"  patronized  by  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent :  went  to  Rome. w  here  he  designed  the  deco- 
rations forthe  church  of  St.  Peter  ;  became  architect  of 
that  magnificent  structure  in  1547.  and  devoted  the  rest 
of  H«  life  almost  exclusively  to  Its  completion. 

Mifflin,  Thomas.  1744-1800.  An  American  statesman 
and  Lcneral ;  bora  in  Pennsylvania.    He  wus  a  member 
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of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  governor  of  his  native 
state  nine  year*. 

Mill.  John  Stuart.  1806-1873.  An  English  philosopher 
and  political  economist ;  born  in  London.  England.  From 
1835  to  1840.he  wan  editor  and  part  proprietor  of  the  L»n- 
donand  Wettmitnter  Heviev,  in  which  many  of  his  own 
articles  appeared.  His  "  System  of  Ixigie.  Katlocinativc 
and  Iuductlve,"  appeared  in  1*13  and  was  followed  by  a 
long  list  of  standard  works.  His"  Autobiography"  was 
published  after  his  death,  which  occurred  In  Avignon. 
France. 

Mlllala.  Sir  John  Everett.  1«9-189<1  An  English 
painter;  born  in  Southampton.  England.  In  portraiture 
he  held  the  foremost  rank,  and  painted  a  number  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  his  day.  Many  of  the  works 
of  Millais  are  well  known  by  engravings.  He  died  in 
London. 

Miller,  Hush,  1802-1856.  Scotch  journalist  and  geolo- 
gist ;  self-taught ;  born  in  Cromarty,  of  sailor  ancestry : 
began  life  as  a  stone  mason  :  editor  of  the  Witnrti  news- 
paper from  1810,  with  the  exception  of  one  year,  till  bis 
death;  wrote  the  "Old  Ked  Sandstone."  "Footprints  of  | 
the  Creator,"  and  the  "  Testimony  of  the  Rocks."  besides  j 
being  the  author  of  an  account  of  his  life,  "  My 
Schools  and  Schoolmasters"  :  died  by  his  own  hand  at  < 
Portobello. 

Millet  (mil-lay1),  Jean  Francois.  1814-1875.  A  French 
painter.  In  1819  he  settled  among  the  peasants  of  I 
Barbizou,  on  the  edge  of  Fontainebleau  forest,  and 
devoted  himself  to  transferring  their  simple  everyday 
life  to  hia  canvases,  which  be  did  with  Ereat  truth  of 
sentiment  and  subdued  poetic  charm.  Of  bis  paintings 
may  be  mentioned  "The  Augelus."  which  was  sold  by 
auction  in  Paris.  in'1889.  for  about  $115,000.  He  died  in 
Barbizon,  France. 

Mtlti'nden.  Flourished  500  B.  C.  An  Athenian  gen- 
eral ;  famous  for  his  decisive  defeat  of  the  Persians  at 
Marathon,  490  B.  C. 

Milton,  John.  1608-1674.  Poet  of  the  Puritans;  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge;  passed  several  years  in  travel: 
advocated  the  popular  party,  opposing  prelacy  and  the 
established  church;  wrote  many  political  and  contro- 
versial works  in  prose ;  was  appointed  In  1649  Latin  sec- 
retary of  the  Council  of  State;  in  1652  ho  had  become 
entirely  blind;  his  "Paradise  Lost"  was  completed  In 
1665.  and  sold  for  £10,  half  of  which  was  not  to  be  paid 
until  the  sale  of  1.300  copies. 

.Minie,  flaudeEtlenne.  1814-1879.  A  French  military 
officer  ;  born  in  Paris.  France.  Hedevoted  bis  principal 
thought  to  the  perfecting  of  firearms,  and  in  1*49  In- 
Tented  the  Minie  rifle.  In  WW  the  Khedive  of  Egypt 
appointed  him  director  of  a  small  arms  factory  and 
musketry  school  in  Cairo. 

Mlrnbeau  (m**-rah-bo'},  Uonore  Gabriel  de  Rl- 
qnettl,  Cnmte  «le,  1749-1791.  French  orator  and  states- 
man: exiled  and  imprisoned  for  debt :  separating  from 
his  wife,  he  eloped  with  a  young  woman  in  1776.  for 
wblcb  offense  i he  was  condemned  to  death;  escaped, 
however,  with  four  years'  imprisonment ;  led  a  wander- 
ing life  for  several  years.  engaging  in  numerous  in- 
trigues ;  sent  to  Berlin  on  a  secret  mission  in  1786.  and 
elected  to  the  States-General  In  1789.  and  later  to  the 
National  Assemblv.  of  which  he  became  president  in 
1791. 

Mltchcl.  Ormsby  Mncknight.  1810-1862.  American 
general  and  astronomer. 

Mitchell,  John.  1*19-  .  .  An  American  labor  ex- 
ecutive: born  in  Braidwood,  III. ;  received  a  common 
school  education ;  later  studied  law ;  worked  in  coal  I 
mines  in  1882:  Joined  the  Knights  of  Labor  in  iw.  and 
went  West,  where  he  worked  in  coal  mines  till  1890;  be- 
came secretary-treasurer  of  the  sub-district  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  in  18y.>:  president  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  in  1898 ;  and  was 
vice-president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in 
1898  and  1900.  President  Mitchell  had  personal  charge 
of  the  great  strike  In  the  anthracite  coal  mines  in  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1902. 

Mlthrlda'tes  the  Great,  1357-63  B.  C.  King  of  Pnntus. 
who  overran  all  Asia  Minor,  but  was  defeated  by  Pom- 
pey.  and  committed  suicide;  reigned  from  120toC3  B.C. 

Mlrart,  8».  Georre.  1827-1901.  French  naturalist:  a 
Roman  Catholic  professor  at  Louvain ;  distinguished  for 
his  opposition  to  Darwiuianlstn. 

Modjeska.  Helena.  1H4I-  .  .  A  Polish  act  reus : 
born  in  Cracow.  Poland.  She  began  to  act  in  a  travel 
ing  company  In  1861.  Four  years  later  she  made  n 
great  name  at  Cracow :  she  settled  with  her  second  hus- 
band, near  Los  Angeles.  Cal..  to  try  farming  :  but  the 
enterprise  not  succeeding,  she  returned  to  the  stage,  and 
won  a  complete  triumph  at  San  Francisco  in  1*77. 


Mohammed  (or  Mahomet),  569-632.  Conqueror  and 
prophet,  and  founder  of  the  Moslem  religion,  which 
threatened  to  subdue  the  Christian  world ;  pretended,  at 
the  age  of  forty,  to  have  received  a  revelation  from 
Allah,  and  thenceforth  devoted  himself  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  his  new  religion :  previous  to  this  time  he  bad 
been  an  idolater;  his  new  faith,  which  Included  the  unity 
of  Uod,  was  rejected  at  Mecca,  where  a  conspiracy  was 
formed  against  blm.  but  was  warmly  embraced  In 
Medina,  to  which  place  the  prophet  fled  in  622 ;  from  this 
(light,  called  the  Hegira,  the  Mussulmans  compute  their 
time ;  after  this  event  Mohammed  propagated  the  faith 
of  Islam  by  the  sword,  gaining  numerous  victories,  and 
spreading  his  rellgiou  over  a  large  portion  of  Weatern 
Asia. 

Moltke  [molt' in).  Count  von  (sumamed  the  Silent). 
1800-1891.  (treat  (ierman  field  marshal;  born  in  Meckleu- 
burg-Hcbwcrin,  of  an  old  family :  was  pre-eminent  as  a 
military  strategist,  planned  and  conducted  the  Prussian 
campaign  against  Austria  In  1X66.  and  the  German  cam- 
paign against  France  in  1870-1872 :  was  in  the  service  of 
Denmark  before  he  entered  the  Prussian  service. 

Monk,  George,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  1608-1670. 
English  general :  restored  the  monarchy. 

Monmouth,  James  Scott.  Duke  of,  1649M685.  Nat- 
ural son  of  Charles  11. ;  rebelled,  but  was  defeated  and 
executed. 

Monroe.  James,  1758-1831.  Fifth  president  of  the 
United  States  :  born  in  Virginia  ;  captain  In  the  Revolu- 
tionary War ;  studied  law  under  Jefferson  ;  in  Congress, 
17*3 ;  opposed  the  Constitution  ;  governor  of  Virginia. 
1799;  envoy  extraordinary  to  France,  1802;  re-elected 
governor.  1811 :  appointed  secretary  of  state  same  year 
by  Madison  :  elected  president.  1816.  and  re-elected  1820. 

Montitlembert  (m<m-ta{-atm-6air/),Comt<<  de,  1810- 
1870.  A  French  politician :  born  in  London ;  son  of  a 
French  emigrant;  spent  hia  life  In  advocating  the  cause 
of  a  free  unfettered  system  of  national  education  -  wrote 
the  "  Monks  of  the  West,"  his  chief  work. 

Montcalm  de  St.  Vernn.  Louis  Joaeph,  Marquis 
de,  1712-1759.  A  French  general ;  killed  simultaneously 
with  his  gallant  antagonist,  Ueneral  Wolfe,  on  Quebec 
Heights. 

Monteflo'rc,  Sir  Moses.  1784-1885.  A  philanthropic 
Jewish  banker  :  boru  in  Leghorn  ;  a  friend  to  the  eman- 
cipation not  only  of  the  oppressed  among  his  own  roce. 
but  of  the  slaves  in  all  lands  ;  lived  to  a  great  age. 

Monteau'mn  II.,  1466-1520  The  last  of  the  Mexican 
emperors;  submitted  to  Cortcr.  when  he  landed  ;  died  of 
a  wound  he  received  as  he  pleaded  with  his  subjects  to 
submit  to  the  conqueror,  aggravated  by  grief  over  the 
failure  of  his  efforts  in  bringing  about  a  reconciliation. 

Mnnt'fort.  Simon  de.  1208-1265.  A  leader  of  the 
English  barons  In  rebellion  against  Henry  HI. ;  De 
Montfort.  when  in  almost  absolute  power,  was  the  first 
to  summon  representatives  of  the  boroughs  to  Parlia- 
ment and  thereby  originated  the  House  of  Commons. 
Killed  in  the  battle  of  Evesham. 

Montgolfler  -  If  r-a)/).  Joseph  Michel,  1740- 

1S10.  and  Jacques  Ktienne,  1745-1799.  Joint  inventors 
of  the  balloon;  were  born  in  Vidalon-les-Aunonay,  In 
the  department  of  Ardeche.  in  France.  Their  first  bal- 
loon, inflated  with  heated  atmosphere,  ascended  from 
Annonay  In  1783.  and  the  invention  soon  brought  them 
lame  and  honors.  Joseph  was  also  the  inventor  of  the 
water-ram. 

Montgomery,  Richard,  1736-1775.  An  American  mil- 
itary officer :  born  near  Feltrim.  Ireland;  was  with 
Wolfe  at  the  taking  of  Loulsburg  in  1758.  On  bis  return 
to  England  he  sold  his  commission  and  emigrated  to 
America.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  the  command  of  the  Continental  forces  hi  the 
northern  department  fell  to  him.  He  reduced  Fort 
Cherokee  and  took  Montreal.  He  fell  In  an  attempt  on 
Quebec,  being  struck  by  a  ball  from  the  only  gun  fired 
by  the  enemy. 

Montrose.  James  Graham.  Mnrquls  of,  1612-1680. 
A  Scotch  noble,  and  a  distinguished  royalist  leader 
under  Charles  I.;  born  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  He 
took  a  very  active  part  on  the  side  of  the  king,  was  cre- 
ated a  marquis,  and  In  a  few  months  gained  the  battles 
of  Perth,  Aberdeen,  and  Iuverlochy.  In  1645  bis  fortune 
changed,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  kingdom ; 
in  1648  be  landed  In  Bergen.  Invaded  Scotland  again  In 
1649  but  was  defeated,  captured,  and  conveyed  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  there  decapitated  and  quartered. 

Moody,  Dwight  Lyman,  1KT7  1899.  An  American 
evangelist :  born  in  Northfleld,  Mass.:  received  a  com- 
mon school  education  ;  united  with  the  Mount  Vernon 
Congregational  Church  in  Boston  in  1850;  settled  In 
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Chicago,  III.,  in  i».v.  and  there  built  up  a  mission  Sun- 
day school  with  more  than  1,000  pupils.  He  subsequently 
built  a  church  in  Chicago,  which  was  destroyed  in  the 
great  fire  in  1*71.  but  was  afterward  rebuilt  under  the 
name  of  the  Chicago  Tabernacle.  In  1873  he  began, 
with  Ira  D.  Saukey,  the  evangelistic  work  which  soon 
made  him  famous.  He  met  with  unparalleled  success 
both  in  the  United  8tatc8  and  Great  Britain.  In  1*79  he 
founded  a  school  for  poor  girls  at  Northfield.  Mass., 
which  later  grew  Into  the  celebrated  Northfield  and 
Mount  Hermou  institutions.  It  is  said  that  during  his 
ministry  Mr.  Moody  addressed  over  60.000,000  people, 
lie  died  in  Northfield.  Mass. 

Moore,  Sir  John,  1761-1809.  A  British  military  officer ; 
bora  in  Glasgow,  Scotland  ;  he  served  In  Nova  Scotia, 
Corsica,  and  Holland  ;  as  brigadier-general  in  the  West 
Indies.  1796;  in  Ireland  during  the  rebellion  of  17W:  In 
Holland  in  1799,  and  in  Egypt  in  1*01.  Moore  was  then 
regarded  as  the  greatest  living  British  general,  and  in 
1*05  he  was  knighted.  In  1*08  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  British  army  in  Portugal  to 
operate  against  Napoleon.  He  advanced  to  Salamanca 
lu  spite  of  the  gravest  difficulties,  but  was  finally  com- 
pelled to  retreat  to  Corunna.  a  distance  of  250  miles,  in 
face  of  a  superior  force.  The  absence  of  a  fleet  to 
receive  his  army  forced  him  to  a  battle  against  Marshal 
Soult.  in  which  Moore  fell,  mortally  wounded,  in  the 
hour  of  victory. 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  1 478-1535.  English  statesman  and 
philosopher  :  educated  at  Oxford  ;  entered  Parliament. 
1504;  produced  "History  of  Klchard  III  ,"  1M3.  pub- 
lished 1557 ;  "  Utopia."  1516;  became  a  great  favorite  of 
Henry  VIII.,  who  made  him  lord  chancellor  in  1529; 
being  an  ardent  Catholic,  he  refused  to  sanction  the 
divorce  of  Queen  Catherine,  and  resigned  his  office  in 
1532 :  imprisoned  in  1534  for  declining  to  take  au  oath 
acknowledging  the  validity  of  the  king's  marriage  to 
Anne  Boleyn.  and  executed  the  same  year  for  denying 
the  king's  supremacy  as  head  of  the  church. 

Morgan.  John  rierpont,  1*37-  .  .  An  American 
capitalist:  born  in  Hartford.  Conn.;  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  Gntlingen,  Germany.  He  returned  to 
the  United  States  in  1*57.  and  became  connected  with 
the  banking  llrra  of  Duncan,  Sherman  &  Co.  In  1871  he 
was  mode  a  partner  of  the  firm  of  Drexel.  Morgan  & 
Co.,  which  afterward  became  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  A. 
Co.  He  became  widely  known  as  an  organizer  of  large 
railroad  and  industrial  interests.  Mr.  Morgan  has  been 
a  large  donor  to  charitable  and  educational  institutions. 

Morris.  Oouvernrur,  1752-1816.  An  American  states- 
man ;  born  in  Morrisania.  N.  Y.  He  was  member  of  the 
Continental  Congress :  of  the  committee  that  drafted 
the  Constitution;  minister  to  France.  1792-1794;  V.  S. 
senator  from  New  York.  1*00  1*03.  He  died  in  Morrisania. 

Morris,  Bobert,  1734-1*06.  An  American  financier, 
and  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ;  born 
in  Liverpool,  England.  Coming  to  America  at  an  early 
age.  he  embarked  in  mereantile  business  in  Philadelphia, 
and  rapidly  acquired  wealth.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution,  he  took  a  prominent  part  In  upholding  the 
national  cause.  In  177(5.  he  w  as  elected  to  Congress,  and 
In  1781  appointed  superintendent  of  tinance.  He  died  in 
Philadelphia.  Pu. 

Monte,  Samuel  Flnley  Brww,  1791-1872.  American 
Inventor  of  the  magnetic  telegraph ;  graduate  of  Yale 
College :  studied  painting  in  KtiKland.  returning  to  Amer- 
ica In  1832;  constructed  small  recording  electric  tele- 
graph in  1835:  finally  obtained  aid  from  Congress  in 
1843.  and  constructed  a  line  between 
Baltimore  in  1*41. 


Morton,  James  Douglas.  Karl  of,  1530  1581.  Regent 
of  Scotland;  Joined  the  Reforming  party  ;  was  made 
Chancellor;  took  part  In  the  murder  of  Rizrio,  and  was 
privy  to  the  plot  against  Damley:  joined  the  confeder- 
acy of  the  nobles  against  Mary,  fought  again.nt  her  at 
Langside,  and  heeame  resent  in  1572  ;  became  unpopular ; 
was  charged  with  being  accessory  to  Darnley's  murder, 
and  beheaded. 

Moses.  In  Scripture  the  Hebrew  lawgiver  and  leader 
of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt:  bom  in  Egypt;  died  on 
Mount  Pisgah.  at  the  age  of  120  years. 

Mott,  I.ucret In,  1793  1880.  An  American  reformer; 
born  in  Nantucket.  Mass.  In  1*18  she  joined  the  Friends. 
In  1833  she  assisted  in  the  formation  of  the  American 
Anti  Slavery  Society,  and  in  1840  went  to  I/ondoti  as  its 
delegate  to  the  World  s  Anti-Slavery  Convention.  She 
was  one  of  the  four  promoters  of  the  Woman's  Rights 
Convention  in  the  United  States,  and  was  an  active  ex- 
equal  suffrage.    She  died  in 
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Moultrie.  William,  17311805.  An  American  military 

officer ;  born  in  South  Carolina.  In  1776  he  waa  desig- 
nated to  construct  a  fort,  which  afterward  received  his 
name,  on  Sulllvau'a  Island  ;  was  promoted  a  major-gen- 
eral by  Congress;  In  1785  he  waa  elected  governor  of 
South  Carolina,  and  again  In  1794.  after  which  he  retired 
to  private  life.   He  died  in  Charleston.  S.  C. 

Mozart  (mo-tartf;  mi/Uari  •.  Jotuuin  Chryaoato- 
mus  Wolfgang  Amadeu*,  1756-1791.  German  com- 
poser ;  composed  short  pieces  at  the  age  of  six.  and  at 
seven  gave  concerts  in  Paris  and  London  ;  distinguished 
for  the  universality  of  his  genius ;  he  gate  artistic  form 
to  opera. 

Muhlenberg.  Henry  Melchlor,  1711-1787.  Founder 
of  the  German  Lutheran  church  in  America. 

Muhlenberg.  John  Peter  Gabriel,  171C-1807.  Amer- 
ican general. 

Muller.  Frledrlch  Max.  1823-1900.  A  Gentian  phi- 
loloRist;  born  in  Dessau.  Germany;  son  of  Wilhelm 
MUller,  the  German  poet.  He  was  the  author  of  "A 
History  of  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature,"  "On  the  Origin 
and  Growth  of  Religion  as  Illustrated  by  the  Religions 
of  India."  etc.    He  died  in  Oxford,  England. 

Munchhau'sen,  Baron  von,  1720-1797.  A  cavalry 
officer  in  the  service  of  Hanover,  famed  for  the  extrava- 
gant stories  he  used  to  relate  of  his  adventures  and  ex- 
ploits, which,  with  exaggerations,  were  collected  by  one 
Raspc,  and  published  in  1785  under  MUncbhausen'a 
name. 

Munknc'sy.  Michael.  1844-1900.  A  Hungarian  painter, 

whose  real  surname  was  Lieb  ;  born  In  Munkacs.  Hun- 
gary. In  1872  he  settled  in  Paris.  He  visited  New  York 
in  1886.  Except  a  few  portraits,  his  works  are  nearly  all 
genre  pictures.   He  died  in  Bonn.  Germany. 

Murll'lo,  1617-1682.  A  celebrated  Spaulsh  painter  : 
born  at  Seville ;  his  subjects  were  drawn  partly  from  low 
lite  and  partly  from  religious  or  scripture  themes,  such 
as  the  "  Immaculate  Conception"  and  the  "  Assumption 
of  the  Virgin."  as  well  as  "Mosea  Smiting  the  Rock," 
the  "  Miracle  of  the  Loaves  and  Fishes."  etc. ;  died  from  a 
fall  from  a  scaffold  while  painting  an  altar-piece  at 
Cadiz. 

Murray.  James  Stuart.  Fjirl  of,  1533-1570.  A  natural 
son  of  King  James  V.  of  Scotland;  he  was  chief  minis- 
ter of  his  half  sister,  Mary  Queen  of  Scot*,  and  became 
regent  on  her  deposition  :  was  assassinated. 

Na'dlr  Shah.  1688-1747.  A  Turkish  chief ;  given  com- 
mand of  the  Persian  army,  1729;  be  defeated  the  Afghans 
ami  in  1736  usurped  the  Persian  throue.  Overrunning 
Afghanistan  and  capturing  Delhi.  1738-1739.  he  massacred 
many  inhabitants  of  that  city ;  was  assassinated. 

Nutincii.  Frldjof.  1861-  .  .  A  Norwegian  scientist  and 
explorer;  born  in  Great  Proen,  near  Christianla,  Nor- 
way. In  1*93.  with  a  crew  of  eleven  men,  he  set  sail 
from  Christianla  for  the  polur  regions,  and  reached  a 
point  about  272  miles  from  the  pole ;  he  was  appointed 
Curator  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Christianla. 

Kauler.SlrChnrleA  James,  17*2-1853.  English  general: 
born  at  Whitehall;  served  in  the  Peninsular  War:  was  in 
1*41  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  Bombay  army:  de- 
feated the  Sikhs  at  Mianee  in  1813  in  a  brilliant  engage- 
ment; became  governor  of  Sindh.  Having  returned  to 
England,  he  died  at  Portsmouth, 

Napier.  John.  15501617.  A  Scotch  mathematician, 
the  inventor  of  logarithms ;  born  in  Merchlston.  near 
Edinburgh.  Scotland  ;  traveled  on  the  Continent,  and 
ultimutely  settled  down  at  the  family  seats  of  Merchls- 
ton. near  Edinburgh,  and  Gartnes6,  in  Stirlingshire,  as  a 
recluse  student,  w  here  he  died. 

Napier,  llobert.  Lord.  1*10-1890.  An  English  military 
officer  :  born  in  Ceylon ;  was  made  commander-in-chief 
of  the  British  army  sent  out  to  Abyssinia  for  the  rescue 
of  the  English  captives  held  there  by  its  semi-barbarous 
ruler.  King  Theodore ;  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Lord 
Napier  of  Magdala,  and  also  made  a  Knight  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Star  of  India :  In  1869  he  waa  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  British  Indian  army:  and 
governor  of  Gibraltar  in  1876  ;  he  died  in  London.  Eng- 
land. 

Nash,  John,  1752-1835.  English  architect ;  born  in  Lon- 
don: w  as  the  architect  of  Buckingham  Palace  and  the 
Pavilion  at  Brighton. 

Nash,  Ulchard,  1674-1761.  Known  as  Beau  Nash  "  : 
bora  at  Swansea.  Wales;  installed  himself  as  master  of 
the  ceremonies  at  Bath,  and  ruler  of  the  assemblies  of 
fashion  In  that  resort ;  died  In  poverty  but  waa  honored 
with  a  public  funeral. 

Nnst. Thomas,  1840-1902.  An  American  artist;  born 
in  Landau.  Bavaria :  he  Is  best  known  for  his  political 
c  moons,  which  were  of  great  influence  in  the  various 
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political  campaigns,  and  were  effective  in  the  exposure 
of  the  "  Tweed  ring  "  ;  in  1903  be  waa  appointed  United 
States  consul  at  Guayaquil,  where  be  died  of  yellow 
fever. 

Nfbnr had npi'iar,  6267-5G2  B.C.  Kin*  of  Babylon : 
captured  Jerusalem  in  606  and  carried  away  many  cap- 
tives, including  the  prophet  Daniel:  afterward  took  Tyre, 
and  reduced  Egypt. 

NMker,  Jacques,  1732-1804.  An  eminent  French 
flnsncier  and  statesman ;  born  in  Switzerland;  he  was 
father  of  tho  celebrated  Madame  de  Stael. 

Nelson,  Horatio,  Viscount,  17,\H-1805.  The  greatest 
of  Britain's  admirals;  entered  the  navy  at  twelve: 
captain,  1779:  rear  admiral.  1797  ;  took  a  prominent 
•hare  in  the  victory  of  St.  Vincent :  lost  his  right  arm  in 
an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Tenerlffe:  won  the  battle  of 
the  Nile  in  1798,  for  which  he  wan  raised  to  the  peerage 
as  Baron  Nelson  of  the  Nile;  became  separated  from 
his  wiie.  owing  to  his  infatuation  with  Lady  Hamilton, 
which  lasted  until  his  death  j  created  a  viscount  for 
the  victory  of  the  Baltic,  where,  being  second  in  com- 
mand, he  disobeyed  the  orders  directing  him  to  retreat ; 
fell  at  Trafalgar,  where  his  fleet  gained  a  decisive  vic- 
tory over  the  French  and  Spanish  :  his  last  words, 
"Thank  Ood.  1  have  done  my  duty." 

Nes'selrode,  Count  Ton.  1780-1862.  Celebrated  Rus- 
sian diplomatist ;  born  at  Lisbon ;  represented  Russia  at 
a  succession  of  congresses,  played  a  prominent  part 
at  them,  and  directed  the  foreign  policy  of  the  empire 
under  Alexander  I.  and  Nicholas  I.,  from  1816  to  1H56. 

N c  a  v il I <■' ,  Alphonae de,  1*36-1885.  French  painter  of 
battle  scenes :  born  at  St.  Omcr:  he  was  an  illustrator 
of  books,  among  others  Guizot's  "  Hlstoire  de  France." 

Newman.  John  Henry,  Cardinal,  ]  -"I  1X90.  Eng- 
lish theologian ;  recognized  leader  of  the  High  Church 
party  until  1845.  when  he  became  a  Catholic :  appointed 
rector  of  Catholic  University  at  Dublin,  1854.  and  made 
a  cardinal  by  Pope  I*o  XIII.  in  1879. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  1642-1727.  English  philosopher: 
the  son  of  a  farmer:  graduated  at  Cambridge,  1665. 
about  which  time  he  Inveutcd  the  "method  of  fluxions." 
and  discovered  the  laws  of  gravitation;  discovered. 
1668.  that  light  is  not  homogeneous,  but  consists  of  rays 
of  different  rcfranglhllity. 

Ney,  Michel,  Dnke  of  Elchlngen  and  Frinee  of 
the  MoskwM,  1769-1815.  French  marshal:  the  son  of  a 
cooper ;  entered  the  army  at  eighteen  as  a  private,  and 
was  gradually  promoted :  Napoleon  called  him  '  the 
bravest  of  the  brave."  and  his  titles  were  conferred 
upon  him  for  his  services  at  Elchingen,  in  IMS,  and  his 
victory  at  the  battle  of  Borodino;  commanded  the  rear 
guard  in  the  retreat  from  Moscow  ;  defeated  by  Bulow 
at  Dennewitz,  1813;  submitted  to  Louis  XVIII.  upon 
the  abdication  of  Napoleon,  against  whom  he  was 
sent  with  an  army  In  1815.  but  united  his  army  with  that 
of  his  old  commander ;  had  five  horses  shot  under  him 
at  Waterloo,  where  he  fought  with  his  usual  valor;  was 
captured  soon  after,  and  shot  on  a  charge  of  treason. 

Nicholas  I.,  1796-1855.  Em|ieror  of  Russia  :  third  son 
of  the  Emperor  Paul  I. :  born  near  St.  Petersburg.  Rus- 
sia. He  ascended  the  throne  In  1825,  Hemade  war  with 
Persia.  1826-1828;  Joined  in  the  treaty  of  London,  which 
secured  the  independence  of  Greece :  and  made  one  of  the 
allied  powers  who  destroyed  the  Turkish  fleet  at  Nava- 
rino  in  1827.  This  afToir  led  to  war  between  Russia  and 
Turkey,  in  which  the  latter  was  defeated.  Early  in  1852 
began  the  Russian  effort  to  take  over  the  holy  places 
and  assume  the  protectorate  of  the  Christians  in  Pales- 
tine. This  led  to  the  Crimean  war.  before  the  close  of 
which  Nicholas  died  from  lung  disease  in  St.  Petersburg. 
•  Nicholas  II.,  1868-  ....  Emperor  of  Russia ; 
son  of  Alexander  III.;  born  in  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 
His  mother  was  the  Princess  Dagmar,  a  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Denmark.  During  the  famine  of  1891  he  was.  at 
his  own  request,  made  president  of  the  Committee  of 
Succor,  and  worked  hard  in  the  organization  of  relief. 
As  czarevitch  he  held  several  military  commands  iu  his 
own  country— in  the  famous  Preobrajensky  regiment 
among  others  — and  in  England  he  had  conferred  on 
him  in  1893  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  He  succeeded  to 
the  throno  November  1.  1894.  He  married  the  Princess 
Alix  of  Hesse  Darmstadt  November  26. 1894.  His  coro- 
nation took  place  with  impressive  and  elaborate  ceremo- 
nial at  Moscow  in  May.  18%.  Nicholas  II.  originated 
The  Hague  Peace  Conference,  and  Is  understood  to  be 
strongly  opposed  to  war. 

Moot  (n*-k</>.  Jean,  1530-1600.  French  diplomatist : 
born  in  Nlmes.  France ;  was  French  ambassador  at  Lis- 
bon; Introduced  into  France  the  tobacco  plant,  having 
obtained  its  seeds  from  a  Dutchman,  who  obtained  them 


from  Florida :  It  was  called  after  him  Nicotians.  Died  in 
Paris,  France. 

Nightingale,  Florence,  1820-  ....  An  English 
philanthropist ;  born  in  Florence.  Italy.  During  the  Cri- 
mean War  she  promptly  volunteered  to  organize  a  select 
band  of  nurses  at  Scutari.  The  offer  was  accepted  by 
the  British  War  Office,  and  within  a  week  Miss  Nightin- 
gale was  on  her  way  to  the  East,  where  she  rendered 
invaluable  service.  She  was  consulted  during  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  War  and  the  Franco-German  War.  She  pub- 
lished "Notes  on  Hospitals,"  "Notes  on  Nursing."  "Notes 
on  Lying-in  Institutions." 

Nobel,  Alfred  Bernard.  1833-1896.  A  Swedish  chem- 
ist and  physicist;  born  in  Stockholm,  Sweden.  In  1863 
took  out  a  patent  for  the  manufacture  of  an  explosive 
composed  of  nitroglycerin  and  ordinary  blasting  powder, 
and  in  1864  a  second  patent.  In  1867  he  invented  dyna- 
mite ;  In  1876  gelatinous  nitroglycerin ;  In  1889  ballistite. 
which  led  the  way  to  the  invention  of  smokeless  powder. 
Invented  also  artificial  gutta-percha ;  manufactured  can- 
non, and.  with  his  brother,  Louis,  developed  the  petro- 
leum deposits  at  Baku,  in  the  Caucasus.  He  lived  for  a 
long  time  in  Paris,  but  had  a  villa  and  laboratory  at  San 
Retno,  Italy,  where  he  died.  Nobel  left  his  fortune  of 
$9,200,000  to  found  a  prize  fund,  the  annual  Interest  of 
which  was  to  be  divided  into  five  equal  parts  (each 
amounting  to  about  940,000.  the  sum  available),  to  be 
distributed  every  year  to  the  persons  who,  during  the 
year,  had  done  best  in  (1)  physical  science ;  (?)  chemis- 
try ;  (3)  physiology  or  medicine:  (4)  Idealistic  literature ; 
and  (5)  the  advancement  of  universal  peace. 

North,  Frederick,  Klghth  Lord  North  and  Sec- 
ond Karl  of  Guilford,  1732 -1792.  An  English  states- 
man; became  a  lord  of  the  treasury  in  1788 :  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1767:  and  prime  minister  in  1770.  He  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  measures  that  brought  about  the  loss 
of  the  American  colonies. 

Noyes,  George  Kapall.  HK-lMft.  An  American  Bib- 
lical scholar;  born  In  Newburyport.  Mass.  In  1840  he 
was  made  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  Languages 
and  Dexter  lecturer  on  Biblical  Literature  at  Harvard. 
Besides  many  reviews  and  scrmous,  he  published  new 
translations,  with  notes,  of  several  books  of  the  Old 
Testament.  He  died  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Ontes,  Titus,  1619-1705.  Fabricator  of  a  popish  plot 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  Protestant  faith  In  England, 
the  allegation  of  which  brought  to  the  block  several 
innocent  men  ;  rewarded  at  flrst  with  a  pension  and  safe 
lodgment  in  Whitehall  Palace,  was  afterwards  con- 
victed of  perjury,  flogged  and  Imprisoned  for  life,  but 
at  the  revolution  was  set  at  liberty  and  granted  a  pen- 
sion. 

Oberlln,  Jenn  Friedrlch,  1740-1*26.  A  benevolent 
Protestant  pastor  ;  born  at  Strasburg;  labored  all  his 
life  at  Ban  de  la  Roche,  a  wild  mountain  district  of 
Alsace,  and  devoted  himself  with  untiring  zeal  to  the 
spiritual  and  material  welfare  of  the  people. 

Occam  or  Onkhnni,  William  of.1280-1349.  An  Eng- 
lish scholastic  philosopher ;  bom  at  Ockham,  Surrey: 
surnamed  Ihirlur  Inrineibili*;  studied  under  Duns  Seolus 
and  became  his  rival,  and  a  reviver  of  Nominalism  in 
opposition  to  him.  by  his  insistence  on  which  he  under- 
mined the  whole  structure  of  scholastic  dogmatism. 

O'Connell,  Daniel,  1775-1847.  Irish  patriot  and  ora- 
tor; advocated  Catholic  emancipation,  but  opposed 
resort  to  arms;  elected  to  Parliament.  1M28,  but  not 
allowed  to  take  his  seat  until  1829.  w  hen  the  bill  for  Cath- 
olic emancipation  was  passed:  gave  up  his  law  practice 
andgaxehis  entire  attention  to  public  duties:  began 
advocating  the  repeal  of  the  union  in  1841;  was  con- 
victed in  lsi4on  a  charge  of  sedition,  but  sentence  was 
reversed  by  the  House  of  Lords. 

net u%  la,  707-11  B.C.  The  sister  of  Augustus ;  a  woman 
distinguished  for  her  beauty  and  her  virtue :  was  mar- 
ried flrst  to  Marcellus.  and  on  his  death  to  Mark  Antony, 
who  forsook  her  for  Cleopatra. 

Odoa'cer.  4347-493.  The  first  barbarian  king  of  Italy ; 
son  of  one  of  Attilas  officers  ;  was  assassinated. 

UScolampadiua  Uk-o-kim-pa'di-ut),  Joannes,  1482- 
1531.  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  Reformation ;  born  at 
Weinsberg,  in  WUrtembcrg  .  became  preacher  at  Basel : 
assisted  Erasmus  in  bis  edition  of  the  New  Testament : 
entered  a  convent  at  Augsburg :  came  under  Luther's  in- 
fluence and  adopted  the  reformed  doctrine. 

Oersted  (air'atmt).  Hana  Chrlatlan,  1777-1851.  Dan 
ish  natural  philosopher ;  founder  of  the  science  of  elec- 
tro-magnetism. 

Offenbach,  Jacques,  1819-1880.  A  musical  composer; 
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bora  at  Colagne,  of  Jewish  parent* ;  distinguished  the 
r*>era  bouffe  from  other  opera  :  was  the  author  of  "  La 
Belle  Helene."  "Orpheo  aux  Eniera,"  "La  Grande 
Duchessc."  "Madam  Fa  van."  etc. 

Oclesby.'  Richard  James.  1824-1899.  An  American 
lawyer  :  born  in  Oldham  county,  Ky. :  promoted  major- 
general  In  the  Civil  War ;  be  waa  eleven  years  governor 
of  Illinois,  being  flrgt  elected  In  1864,  re-elected  in  1*72, 
and  again  in  1*M :  be  was  elected  United  States  senator 
in  1873  and  served  six  years ;  died  in  Elkhart,  III. 

Oxlethorpe,  James  Edward,  1696-1785.  An  English 
military  officer  and  philanthropist ;  born  in  London,  Eng- 
land; it  was  through  his  efforts  that  a  colony  was  formed 
of  insolvent  debtors  and  persecuted  Protestants,  whom 
he  brought  to  the  United  States  and  settled  In  Georgia, 
in  1733  ;  be  remained  in  the  United  States  till  1743.  when 
he  relumed  to  England  ;  he  died  in  Crunham  Hall.  Essex. 
England. 

O'lllccins,  Bernardo.  1776-1*12.  A  Chilean  general 
and  statesman;  son  of  Ambrosio  O'Uiggius;  born  in 
Chilian  ;  was  a  prominent  leader  of  the  Chilean  patriots 
In  1810,  and  In  1K13  was  made  commander  of  the  army  ; 
in  the  conflict  with  Spain  In  18U  the  forces  of  O'Higgins 
were  defeated  at  Rancagua  and  they  fled  across  the 
Andes:  <)  Hlggina  Joined  San  Martin  in  the  Invasion  of 
Chile  and  a  few  dava  after  their  victory  at  Cbacabucu 
(Feb.  12, 1817) he  waa  made  supreme  dictator  of  Chile: 
the  rule  of  O'Higgins  was  an  excellent  one  ;  he  was 
forced  to  resign  by  a  revolution  and  retired  to  Peru, 
where  he  died. 

Ol'lphant,  Laurence.  1829-1888.  English  author  and 
traveler ;  born  at  Cape  Town  ;  spent  his  boyhood  in  Cey- 
lon: be  married  one  Alice  l'Estrange.  an  alliance  which 
grew  into  one  of  the  most  intimate  character  .  with  her 
he  went  to  Palestine,  pitched  his  tent  under  the  shadow 
of  Mount  Carmel,  and  wrote  two  mystical  books  under 
ber  inspiration. 

Olmsted.  Frederick  Law.  1822  1903.  An  American 
landscape  architect;  born  In  Hartford.  Conn.  In  co- 
operation with  Calvert  Vaux  he  prepared  the  general 
design  for  Central  Park  in  New  York.  He  was  also  con- 
sulted regarding  the  park  systems  of  Boston.  Chicago, 
Buffalo,  and  other  cities,  besides  the  United  States  Capi- 
tol grounds  and  terrace. 

Onutr  Pasha,  1X06M871.  A  Turkish  general :  born  in 
Plaskl,  Turkey.  On  the  invasion  of  the  Dunubian  Prin- 
cipalities by  the  Russians  in  ls">3.  he  collected  an  army 
of  60,000  men,  and  crossing  the  Danube  in  presence  of 
the  enemy,  intrenched  himself  at  Kalafut.  where  he  suc- 
cessfully withstood  the  Russians;  February  9.  ls.V».  he 
embarked  for  the  Crimea,  and  repulsed  with  great  loss 
40.000  Russians  who  attacked  hlro  at  Euputoria.  In  Sep- 
tember. IHrtl,  he  was  charged  to  pacify  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  which  were  In  insurrection.  This  being 
accomplished  be  attacked  the  Montenegrins,  captured 
Cettlnje.  and  overran  the  country  in  1802, 

Ornnce,  William.  Prince  of  (the  Silent),  1533-15*4, 
Founder  of  the  Dutch  republic;  leader  of  the  insurrec- 
tion which  broke  out  when  it  was  attempted  to  Intro- 
duce the  Inquisition  into  the  Netherlands  ;  assassinated. 

Orella'na,  Francisco  de.  14907-1545?  A  Spanish  ex- 
plorer; born  in  Truxillo.  Spain  :  came  to  Peru  In  1535. 
Ambitious  of  adventure,  he  set  out  to  explore  the  conti- 
nent of  South  America  east  from  Peru  ;  passed  down  a 
branch  of  the  Amazon  Into  that  vast  river,  and  thence 
to  the  sea:  thus  being  the  first  European  navigator  of 
the  Amazon.  His  accounts  of  the  marvelous  country  he 
had  crossed  induced  Charles  V.  to  authorize  him  to  settle 
colonies  there,  and  be  returned  for  that  purpose  In  1544, 
but  died  soon  after  bis  arrival. 

Orflla  (or-f/lah).  Mateo  Jo**  Ronaventura,  17x7- 
1853.  A  French  physician  of  Spanish  parentage,  and  the 
founder  of  the  science  of  toxicology  :  born  in  Malum. 
Minorca.  His  "Treatise  on  Legal  Medicine  "  Is  the 
greatest  work  on  medical  Jurisprudence  extant. 

Origen.  1867-253.  Greek  theologian  and  preacher: 
endeavored  to  harmonize  the  teachings  of  Christ  and 
Neo- Plato  nlsm. 


Napoleon: 
"  to  deatb 


Orleans,  Louis  Philippe  Joseph.  Due  d\  1747  17!>3 
Took  the  popular  side  on  the  assembling  of  the  States- 
Oencral.  renounced  his  titles,  and  as*umed  the  name  of 
EijaliU (Equality);  voted  for  the  deaih  of  his 'cousin. 
Louis  XVI. ;  condemned  by  the  revolutionary  tribunal 
and  executed  :  his  son.  Louis  Philippe,  afterward  became 
king  of  the  French. 

Or'lorT.  The  name  of  two  brothers.  Russians :  Grcg- 
ory.  1734-1783.  the  favorite  of  Catherine  II..  and  Alexis, 
1737-1809,  a  man  remarkable  for  his  stature  and  strength, 
who  murdered  Peter  III.  and  was  banished  by  Paul  I. 

Oitat'nl,  Felice,  18i9-lx5*.   Italian  conspirator:  with 


three  others  attempted  tbe  life  of 
defended  by  Jules  Favre.  but  i 
guillotined. 

Oscar  I.t  Joseph  Francois  Bernadotte,  1799-1869. 
King  of  Sweden  and  Norway ;  son  of  Bernadotte 
(Charles  XIV.);  born  in  Paris,  France;  be  acceded  to 
the  throne  in  1844 :  he  took  little  part  In  foreign  politics ; 
he  resigned  In  favor  of  bis  eldest  son  in  1857. 

Oscar  II.,  1829-  .  .  King  of  Sweden  and  formerly 
of  Norway.  He  ia  grandson  of  Napoleon  I. 'a  famoua 
general.  Marshal  Bernadotte.  the  first  king  of  the  new 
independent  kingdom  of  Norway.  He  ascended  the 
throne  in  1*72.  in  succession  to  hia  brother.  Charles  XV. 
He  married.  !n  1X57.  the  Princess  8ophia  of  Nassau,  by 
whom  he  had  four  sons. 

Osceo'la,  1X04 7-1838.  A  chief  of  the  Seminole  Indians  ; 
born  in  Florida.  In  1H35,  while  on  a  visit  to  Fort  King, 
his  wife  was  claimed  as  a  slave,  as  being  the  daughter  of 
a  fugitive  slave  woman,  and  carried  off  as  such.  Osceola 
resolved  upon  vengeance,  and  some  months  afterward. 
flndlug.General  Thompson  outside  of  the  fort,  killed  him 
and  our  other  whites  in  bis  company ;  he  was  seized  and 
kept  In  confinement  at  Fort  Moultrie  till  his  death. 

Othman  or  Ostium  I.  <surnamcd  the  Conqueror*.  1259- 
1326.  The  founder  of  the  empire  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  ; 
born  in  Blthynia. 

Otho  (</(<*).  32-69.  Roman  emperor  ;  had  been  a  com- 
panion of  Nero  ;  waa  created  emperor  by  the  Pretorian 
Guards  in  succession  to  Galba,  but,  being  defeated  by  the 

|  German  legionaries,  stabbed  himself  to  death  after  a 
reign  of  three  months. 

Oils,  James,  1725-1783.  An  American  statesman; 
born  in  West  Barnstable,  Mass.  Through  his  efforts  the 
Stamp  Act  Congress  waa  assembled  in  1765.   Ho  was 

I  the  author  of  a  number  of  political  essays  and  orations. 
He  died  in  Andover.  Mass.   He  had  a  leading  part  In 

I  animating  the  American  people  to  a  defense  of  their 
liberties. 

Ot'terbein.  Philip  W  illiam.  1726-1X13.  Founder  of 
the  Church  of  the  Clotted  Brethren  in  Christ;  born  at 
IMIIenhurg.  Nassau,  Germany :  came  as  missionary  to 
America  in  17.YJ;  was  a  powerful  preacher,  and  started 
a  great  revival  in  1766.  He  did  not  separate  formally 
from  the  Uerman  Reformed  Church,  but  labored  for  a 
revival  of  religion  In  the  existing  religious  bodies,  along 
with  Rev.  Martin  Boehm.  a  Mennonite.  and  long  his 
associate  In  revival  work.  He  ordained  one  preacher 
of  the  new  society. 

Oudlnot  (oe-de-noO.  Duke  of  Rerrio,  1767  1847.  Mar- 
shal of  France;  born  at  Bar-le-I)uc  ;  protected  the  retreat 
from  Moscow,  and  was  wounded  ;  Joined  the  Royalists 
after  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  and  died  a  member  of  tbe 
Chamber  of  Peers. 

Owen.  Sir  Mlehnrd.  1X04-1X92.  Celebrated  English 
naturalist  and  comparative  anatomist;  born  in  Lancas- 
t<  r. 

Ox'enstierna.  Axel.  Count.  1583-1654.  Swedish 
statesman;  favorite  minister  of  (iustavus  Adolphus  :  sup- 
ported him  through  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  though  he 
disapproved  of  his  engaging  In  it,  and  managed  tbe 
uffairs  of  the  state  with  great  ability  after  his  death. 

Fnrkard,  Alpheus  Spring,  1X39-1904.  An  American 
naturalist;  boni  in  Brunswick.  Me.  He  is  best  known 
nsnn  entomologist ;  his  classification  of  insects,  proposed 
In  1X1.  has  been  generally  accepted. 

Pnderew'skl.  I  mace  Jan,  1X59-  .  .  A  celebrated 
pianist ;  born  at  Podolla,  in  Russian  Poland  :  made  his 
debut  in  lxx7  with  Instant  success:  his  first  appearance 
created  quite  a  furore  In  Paris  and  London ;  has  several 
times  visited  the  United  States. 

Paranl'nl.  Nlcolo,  1782-1*40.  A  phenomenal  Italian 
violinist ;  he  was  extremely  profligate. 

Paine.  Robert  Treat.  1731-1x14.  An  American  Jurlat ; 
signer  of  tiie  Declaration  of  Independence  ;  bom  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass. ;  was  a  delegate  to  provincial  and  continental 
congresses,  and  held  ofllcesof  attorney-general  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court:  was  an  able 
Judge.    He  died  In  Boston. 

Pakenham,  Sir  Edward  Michael.  177R-1815.  An 
English  military  officer :  born  in  Ireland  :  he  commanded 
the  British  exiiedltlon  against  New  Orleans  in  1814;  he 
led  the  British  bravely  In  the  battle  of  New  Orleans, 
January  8.  1X15,  and  was  killed  while  urging  on  hia  men. 

Palest  rl'na.  Giovanni  Plerlulgl  da.  1524-1594.  Cele- 
brated composer  of  sacred  music  ;  surnamed  the  Prince 
of  Music;  born  at  Palestrina ;  produced  a  number  of 
masses  which  at  once  raised  him  to  the  foremost  rank 
among  composers  ;  waB  tbe  author  of  the  well  known 
Diet  SanctifUxtlm. 

Paley.  W  illiam.  1743-1805.   Born  at  Peterborough, 
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England  ;  held  various  church  preferment*;  was  arch- 
deacon of  Carlisle ;  was  a  clear  writer  and  cogent  re  a- 
soneron  common  sense  lines;  author  of  "Hone  Pau- 
lina*." "'Evidences  of  Christianity."  and  "Natural 
Theology."  as  well  as  "  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy." 

Palfrey,  John  Gorhnm,  1796-1881.  An  American 
clergyman  and  author:  born  in  Boston  ;  was  pastor  of 
Brattle  Street  Unitarian  Church,  Boston ;  professor  in 
Harvard ;  secretary  of  state  of  Massachusetts ;  ami 
member  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Congress  at  Paris  in  1867 ;  bis 
enduring  work  Is  "The  History  of  New  England  "  ;  died 
in  Cambridge.  Mass. 

PnlUsy  <jmA-/*-»«0,  Bernard,  1508M589.  A  French 
potter  and  chemist ;  bora  in  Ageu ;  bis  pottery  has  be- 
come celebrated  and  few  things  are  more  prized  by  the 
connoisseur  than  the  famous  '  Palissy  ware  " ;  being  a 
Protestant,  he  was  arrested  by  the  Leaguers  toward  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Heurl  III.,  and  died  in  the  Bastille. 

Palla'dlo.  Andrea.  1518-1580.  An  Italian  architect : 
born  at  Vlcenxa.  of  poor  parent* ;  was  precursor  of  the 
modern  Italian  style  of  architecture  ;  bis  works,  which 
are  masterpieces  of  the  Renaissance,  consist  principally 
of  palaces  and  churches. 

Pallas,  Peter  Simon,  1741-1811.  A  German  traveler 
and  naturalist;  born  in  Berlin;  professor  of  Natural 
History  in  St.  Petersburg ;  explored  Siberia:  and  con- 
tributed to  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  Russian 
empire. 

Pit  I  inn.  Toman  Kstrada,  1835-  .  .  A  Cuban  states- 
man and  soldier,  called  the  "  Franklin  of  Cuba";  born 
in  Bayamo,  Santiago  dc  Cuba.  On  December  31, 1901. 
he  was  elected  first  president  of  the  new  Cuban  republic, 
according  to  the  constitution  adopted  by  the  Cuban 
national  convention.  His  administration  has  been  con- 
servative and  successful. 

Palmer,  John  McAuley,  1817-1900.  An  American 
lawyer;  born  in  Eagle  Creek,  Scott  county,  Ky. :  served 
with  distinction  In  the  Civil  War,  retiring  in  iN'rfi  with  the 
rank  of  major-general :  U.  8.  senator  in  1890.  In  1896  he 
was  the  candidate  of  the  Gold  Democrats  for  president 
of  the  United  8tatcs.   He  died  In  Springlield.  Illinois. 

Palmer* ton.  Henry  John  Temple,  Viscount,  1784- 
1865.  English  statesman ;  burn,  of  an  Irish  family,  in 
Hampshire;  succeeded  to  bla  father's  title,  an  Irish 
peerage,  in  1802,  and  entered  Parliament  in  1807  as  mem- 
ber for  Newtown.  Isle  of  Wight ;  in  1852  Joined  Lord 
Aberdeen's  coalition  ministry,  and  on  its  fall  became 
himself  prime  minister  in  1855;  he  prosecuted  the  Cri- 
mean war  and  the  Chinese  war  of  1857.  and  suppressed 
the  Great  Mutiny  in  India ;  he  was  prime  minister  when 
he  died. 

Pao7]!.  Pasqunle  de.  1725-1807.  A  Corslcan  patriot : 
sought  to  achieve  the  independence  of  his  country,  but 
was  defeated  by  the  Genoese,  aided  by  France,  in  1768  ; 
took  refuge  In  England;  returned  to  Corsica  and  be- 
came lieutenant-general  under  the  French  republic ; 
raised  a  fresh  insurrection,  had  George  III.  proclaimed 
king,  but  failed  to  receive  the  vlceroyalty.  and  returned 
to  England,  where  he  died  a  disappointed  man. 

Papain.  Denis.  1647-1714.  French  physicist ;  born  at 
Blols ;  made  a  special  study  of  the  expansive  power  of 
steam  and  its  motive  power.  Invented  a  steam-digester 
with  a  aafety-valve.  since  called  after  him. 

Pap'penhelin.  Count  von,  1594-1632.  Imperial  gen- 
eral; born  in  Bavaria ;  played  a  prominent  part  in  the 
Thirty  Years'  War :  was  mortally  wounded  at  LUtzcn. 

Paracel  sus,  1493-1541.  A  Swiss  physician.  alchemist, 
and  mystic,  whose  real  name  was  Tbeophrastus  Bom- 
bastus  ;  born  at  Einsiedeln.  In  Sehwyz. 

Pare  (pa -ray7),  Ambroise.  1517-1590.  Great  French 
surgeon;  born  at  Laval:  was,  from  the  improved  meth- 
ods he  Introduced  In  the  treatment  of  surgical  cases, 
entitled  to  be  called,  as  he  has  been,  the  father  of  modern 
surgery.  His  writings  exercised  a  beneficent  influence 
on  the  treatment  of  surgical  cases  In  all  lands. 

Pnre'pn-Rosn.  Madame  (Kuphrosyne  Parepa  de 
Boyeskii).  1836-1874.  A  British  operatic  singer :  born  in 
Edinburgh  :  first  appeared  In  England  in  1857  and  in  the 
United  States  in  1865.  Her  voice  was  a  soprano  of  great 
power  and  compass  and  she  was  greatly  admired  in  ora- 
torio singing  ;  she  died  in  London. 

Park.  Munto,  1771-1806.  A  distinguished  Scottish 
African  explorer:  perished  while  on  bis  second  expedi- 
tion in  the  African  wilds. 

Parker,  Alton  Brook*.  1852-  .  .  Formerly  chief 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York  ;  bom  In 
Cortland.  N.  Y. ;  educated  in  the  public  schools,  In  Cort- 
land Academy  and  Cortland  Normal  School ;  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  and  practiced  at  Kingston ;  was  surro- 
gateCJudgc  of  probate) of  Ulster  county.  1877  to  MRS; 


delegate  to  Democratic  National  Convention,  1884.  when 
Grover  Cleveland  was  nominated  for  president ;  In  1886 
waa  offered  the  office  of  first  assistant  postmaster- 
general;  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  Democratic  State 
Executive  Committee  in  that  year,  and  was  also  elected, 
the  same  year.  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court:  member 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  Second  Division,  1889  to  1893 ; 
member  of  the  General  Term,  Appellate  Division,  1893- 
1897;  chief  Judge  1898-1904;  Democratic  presidential 
candidate.  1904. 

Parker,  Matthew,  1504-1575.  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury ;  born  in  Norwich ;  in  1544  he  was  appointed  master 
of  Corpus  Christ!  College.  Cambridge,  and  elected  vice- 
cbaucellor  of  that  university  the  following  year  ;  when 
Queen  Mary  succeeded  to  the  throne  Parker  waa  de- 
prived of  his  offices,  and  remained  hi  concealment 
till  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  in  1558 ;  by  royal  command 
he  waa  summoned  to  Lambeth,  and  appointed  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury. 

Parker.  Theodore,  1810-1860.  An  American  theolo- 
gian ;  born  in  Islington,  Mass.':  he  was  chosen.  In  1837. 
minister  of  a  Unitarian  congregation  at  West  Koxbury  ; 
visited  Europe  in  1843;  the  prejudice  against  him  led  to 
his  quitting  West  Koxbury,  and  settling  at  Boston  in 
1*46,  as  minister  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Congregational 
Society  ;  he  distinguished  himself  aa  the  fearless  oppo- 
nent of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  and  sheltered  slaves  in  his 
own  house :  early  in  1859  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish 
his  duties  and  Beck  health  in  France  and  Italy  ;  be  died 
In  Florence. 

Parnell.  Charle*  Stewart,  1846-1891.  An  Irish  states- 
man ;  born  at  bis  father's  estate  of  Avondale,  Wlcklow 
county.  Ireland.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Admi- 
ral Stewart  of  the  United  States  navy, 
of  Parliament  in  1875 ;  organized  the  "  active" 
Kule  Party,  and  developed  its  obatr 
died  in  Brighton.  England. 

Parrhaslus  (par-ray' ihe-iu).  flourished  400  B.  C.  A 
gifted  painter  of  ancient  Greece  ;  born  at  Ephcsua ;  went 
to  Athens  and  became  the  rival  of  Zeuxis:  he  waa  the 
contemporary  of  Socrates. 

Parry.  Sir  William  Ed  ward.  1790-1855.  Celebrated 
Arctic  explorer :  born  at  Bath:  visited  the  Arctic  Seas 
under  Ross  in  1818;  conducted  a  second  expedition  him- 
self in  1819-1820;  a  third  in  1821-1823:  a  fourth  In  1824-1826, 
with  unequal  success,  and  a  tilth  in  1827  in  quest  of  the 
North  Pole. 

Pan'cnl.  Blaise,  1623-1662.  Illustrious  French  thinker 
and  writer ;  born  at  Clermont,  In  Auvergne :  waa  distin- 
guished at  once  aa  a  mathematician,  a  physicist,  and  a 
philosopher ;  an  accident  which  befell  him  turned  hla 
thoughts  to  religious  subject-  and  in  1654  he  retired  to 
the  convent  of  Port  Royal  where  be  spent  aa  an  ascetic 
the  rest  of  his  days,  and  wrote  his  celebrated  "  Provin- 
cial letters  "  in  defense  of  the  Jansenista  against  the 
Jesuits,  and  his  no  less  famous  "  Peuseea,"  which  were 
published  after  his  death. 

Pas'us,  Judith.  1798-1865.  A  famous  Italian  operatic 
singer  ;  born  near  Milan,  of  Jewish  birth :  her  celebrity 
lasted  from  1821  to  1832.  after  which  she  retired  into  pri- 
vate life  ;  she  had  a  voice  of  great  compass. 

Pasteur  (t>at  tfr/).  Louis.  1822-1895.  A  French  chemist 
and  physicist;  born  in  Dole.  Jura :  wasespeclally  success- 
ful in  proving  the  part  played  by  mlcrubea  in  fermenta- 
tion and  decomposition,  in  introducing  a  successful 
treatment  of  diseases  in  silkworms  and  cattle,  and 
achieved  great  success  In  bis  efforts  to  check  hydropho- 
bia by  means  of  Inoculation.   He  died  In  Paris. 

Patrick.  Saint,  flourished  fifth  century.  The  apostle 
and  patron  saint  of  Ireland  ;  his  birthplace  uncertain  ; 
his  mission,  which  extended  over  great  part  of  Ireland, 
was  eminently  successful.  Various  miracles  are  ascribed 
to  him,  ami  among  the  number  the  extlrpatlou  from  the 
sol)  of  all  venomous  reptiles. 

Pat'ti.  Adellna  Maria  Clorinda,  1843-  .  .  A 
popular  operatic  singer  of  Italian  extraction;  born  in 
Madrid,  Spain.  Her debut  in  London  took  place  In  1861, 
and  she  waa  ever  afterward  looked  upon  aa  one  of  the 
first  singers  of  the  day.  Her  residence  ia  Craig  y  Nos 
Castle.  Wales. 

Pnttiaon.  Mark,  1813-1884.  A  distinguished  English 
scholar  ;  born  at  Hankswell,  Yorkshire :  became  rector 
of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford ;  bis  chief  literary  work,  a 
"  Life  of  Isaac  Casaubon." 

Paul,  Saint  (originally  called  Saul),  flourished  first 
century.  The  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles ;  born  at 
Tarsus,  in  Cillcla :  by  birth  a  Jew  and  a  Roman  citizen. 
He  did  more  for  the  extension,  if  not  the  exposition,  of 
the  Christian  faith  at  Its  first  promulgation  than  any  of 
the  Apostles,  and  perhaps  all  of  them  together,  and  it  la 
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questionable  if  but  for  him  it  would  have  become,  as  it 
has  become,  the  professed  religion  of  the  most  civilized 
section  of  the  world. 

Pauaanlas,  .  .  -469  B.C.  A  famous  Spartan  gen- 
oral.  who.  as  a  rommander-ln-chlef  of  the  Greeks,  over- 
threw the  Persian  army  under  Mardouius  at  I'latica  in 
479  B.C. 

Pea  body.  ( rK«\  1796-1809.  Philanthropist ;  born  at 
Danvers,  now  Peabody,  Mass.  :  made  a  lame  fortune 
as  a  dry  goods  merchant  in  Baltimore  and  as  a  stock- 
broker in  London  :  nave  away  for  benevolent  purposes 
in  his  lifetime  more  than  eight  million  dollars ;  died  in 
London. 

Peale,  Charles  Wilson,  1741-1827.  American  writer 
and  artist ;  born  in  Maryland  ;  he  attained  distinction  as 
a  portrait  painter  and  naturalist ;  died  in  Philadelphia. 

Peale,  Hembrnndt,  1778  I860.  An  American  artist: 
born  in  Bucks  county.  Pa. ;  when  seventeen  years  old. 
executed  a  portrait  of  Washington,  from  whom  he  had 
three  sittings ;  a  later  portrait  was  purchased  by  Con- 
gress ;  he  died  in  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Peary.  Kobert  Kdwin.  1856-  .  .  An  Arctic  ex- 
plorer and  civil  engineer  in  the  United  States  navy  :  born 
In  Cresson.  Pa. ;  he  made  a  number  of  voyages  to  the 
Arctic  regions,  returning  from  the  last  in  1902 ;  reached 
lat.  W  177  N. 

Peel,  Sir  Robert  (" Orange  Peel").  1788-1S50.  Eng- 
lish statesman  ;  repealed  the  com  laws. 

Penn,  William,  16441718.  An  eminent  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  who  received  a  grant  of  Pennsyl- 
vania from  the  English  Crown  in  payment  of  a  debt 
owing  his  father,  and  led  the  colony  which  founded 
Philadelphia  ;  born  and  died  In  England. 

Pepin  (The  Short).  714?-768.  A  king  of  the  Franks  j  the 
first  of  the  I'arlovingian  kings.  He  assisted  Pope  Stephen 
ill.  against  the  Lombards;  defeated  the  Saxons.  Bava- 
rians, and  other  German  nations,  and  united  Aqultaluc 
to  his  crown.  After  a  reign  of  sixteen  years,  he  died  In 
St.  Denis.  HIb  son  Charlemagne  succeeded  him  as  king 
of  the  Franks. 

Prpya. Samuel.  1633-1703.  An  English  author:  secre- 
tary to  the  admiralty  In  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and 
James  II. ;  born  In  London  :  his  title  to  fame  rests  upon 
his  "Diary"  (1660-1669),  whleh  is  a  most  entertaining 
work,  revealing  the  writer's  own  character  very  plainly, 
giving  an  excellent  picture  of  eoutcmitorary  life,  aud  of 
great  value  for  the  history  of  the  court  of  Charles  II. 
Pericles.  4957-429  B.C.  Athenian  orator,  statesman. 

I:  became  the  leader  of  the  democratic  party 
i  first  man  in  Athens  ;  erected  many  noble  public 
g,  including  the  Parthenon  :  his  age  Is  called  "  the 
golden  ago  of  Athens."   Democratized  Athens. 

Perry,  Oliver  Hazard.  1785-1819.  An  American 
naval  officer;  born  In  South  Kingston.  R.  1. :  famous  for 
his  defeat  of  a  British  force  on  I.ake  Erie  In  1813;  died 
cd  yellow  fever  in  Trinidad,  and  was  buried  at  Newport, 

Perujrlno  (pav-rnoj/no).  Pletro,  1446-1523.  An  Italian 
painter;  born  In  Lcitta  Delia  Pieve.  His  real  name  was 
Pietro  Vanueel.  He  was  employed  for  ten  years  in  the 
Slstlne  Chapel  and  the  Stanze  of  the  Vatican,  and  on  his 
return  to  Perugia  opened  a  school,  and  had  Raphael 
among  his  pupils.  His  best  work  is  the  "  Pieta."  in  the 
Plttl  Palace. 

Pestaloxzt  (fft-ta-lot/ir),  Johnnn  llelnrleh,  1746- 
1827.  A  Swiss  philanthropist  aud  educational  reformer  : 
devoted  his  time  and  substance  to  training  children 
whom  he  collected  in  large  numbers  in  his  own  house, 
and  this  good  work  he  carried  on  for  over  five  years. 
Later  he  opened  a  school  in  the  Castle  of  Yverdun  (can- 
ton Vaud).  which  the  government  had  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal. His  novel  "Llenbardt  und  Gertrud  "  exerted  a  I 
powerful  moral  influence,  while  his  educational  treatises  \ 
have  laid  the  foundation  for  the  more  rational  system  of 
elementary  instruction  which  now  obtains  in  America 
and  Europe. 

Peter   .    .  -64?  The  Greek  surnome  of  an  apostle 
of  Jesus.    Peter's  real  name  was  Simon,  his  father's 
Jouas.  his  brother's  Andrew.    Peter  was  of  an  impul- 
sive temperament,  generous,  but  too  forward  lu  speech, 
and  rash  in  action.   After  the  Ascension,  he  was  for  a 
time  the  most  prominent  of  the  apostles.    Tradition  I 
makes  him  die  as  a  martyr  at  Rome,  crucified  with  his  ! 
head  downward.    Roman  Catholics  claim  him  as  the  | 
first  bishop  of  Rome,  and  consider  that  the  authority  1 
delegated  him  by  Jesus  appertains  also  to  his  succes- 
sors, the  popes  of  Rome. 

Peter  I.  (the  Great),  1672-1725    Czar  of  Russia  and 
fouuder  of  the  modern  Russian  monarchy ;  organized  | 
an  army;  studied  practical  seamanship,  and  formed  a 


navy ;  traveled  incognito  in  Western  Europe  :  worked  as 
a  ship  carpenter  in  Holland  ;  founded  schools  and  ef- 
fected a  uumber  of  reforms;  defeated  Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden,  at  Poltava,  1709;  founded  St.  Petersburg  :  his 
second  wife,  Catherine,  was  a  prisoner  of  w  ar,  of  obscure 
parentage;  the  crown  prince,  Alexis,  opposing  the 
czar's  policy,  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  poisoned  by  his  father,  though  it  is  probable  he 
died  from  the  effects  of  torture. 

Peter  the  Hermit.  1050?-1115.  Preacher  of  the  First 
Crusade. 

Phidias.  490-132  B.C.  The  greatest  of  Greek  sculptors, 
and  architect  of  the  Parthenon  ;  he  was  never  excelled 
in  expressing  the  ideal  majesty  of  the  human  form,  and 
his  Zeus,  at  Olympla,  is  counted  among  the  wonders  of 
the  world. 

Philip  II..  382-336  B.C.  King  of  Macedonia  ;  father 
of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Philip  II.  (Augustus).  1165-1223.  King  of  France: 
annexed  Normandy,  Anjou.  and  I^orraine  ;  won  the  bat- 
tle of  Hou vines. 

Philip  IV.  (the  Fair).  1268-1314.  Reduced  the  power 
of  the  leudal  nobles;  Imprisoned  Pope  Boniface  III.  and 
caused  him  to  remove  his  seat  to  Avignon  :  suppressed 
the  order  of  Knights  Templars.  Philip  VI.  (of  Valois), 
1293  1350. 

Philip  II..  1527  1598.  King  of  Spnln :  son  of  Charles 
V. :  provoked  Insurrection  in  the  Netherlands  by  his 
attempt  to  introduce  the  Spanish  Inquisition :  married, 
on  the  death  of  Mary  Tudor,  his  second  w  ife.  Isabella  of 
France,  the  betrothed  of  his  son.  Don  Carlos:  equipped 
the  "  Invincible  Armada  "  for  the  conquest  of  Eng- 
land. 

Philip,  .  .  -1676.  Sachem  of  the  Wampanoag  tribe 
of  Indians  :  w  as  the  second  son  of  Massasoit.  who  for 
nearly  forty  years  had  been  the  first  aud  staunchest 
ally  of  the  Pilgrim  settlers  of  Plymouth,  and  had  ob- 
tained English  names  for  his  two  sons:  in  1661  Philip 
succeeded  his  brother,  and  formally  renewed  the  treaties 
of  his  father,  which  he  kept  for  some  years ;  during  the 
progress  of  King  Philip's  War  this  sachem  was  slain  and 
his  head  cut  oft. 

Phillips.  Wendell.  1811-1884.  S 
and  emancipationist  generally  :  boru  at 
aud  bred  to  the  bur  ;  was  Garrison's  aid-de-camp  In  the 
cause,  and  chief  after  his  death. 

Phlps.  or  Phlpps.  Sir  William.  1651-1695.  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts:  born  In  Pemmaquld  (Bristol). 
Me.  :  in  1687  recovered  from  a  wrecked  Spanish  ship  off 
the  Bahamas  bullion  plate  and  treasure  valued  at  31 ,500.- 
000;  this  gained  him  a  knighthood  and  the  appointmeut 
of  sheriff  of  New  England  :  in  1690  he  captured  Port 
Royal  (now  Annapolis)  lu  Nova  Scotia,  but  failed  in  the 
following  year  In  a  naval  attack  on  Quebec  ;  In  1692. 
through  the  Influence  of  Increose  Mather,  he  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Massachusetts. 

Phoelon  {f</ihr-on).  402  317  B.C.  A  distinguished  Athe 
nian  geueral  and  statesman:  opposed  to  the  democracy 
of  Athens,  led  on  by  Demosthenes  in  the  frantic  ambition 
of  coping  with  Philip  of  Maccdon  and  his  son  Alexander, 
and  pleaded  for  a  pacific  arraugemcut  with  them:  but 
having  become  implicated  in  intrigues  against  Polys- 
pcrchon.  he  was  accused  of  treason  and  condemned  to 
drink  hemlock. 

Pircolotulnl  (pik  hrU mrntt),  Ottnvlo.  1599-t656. 
Austrian  general:  couspirator  against  Wallenstein : 
gained  great  distinction  lu  the  Thirty  Years'  War :  led 
Spanish  army  in  Flanders. 

Pickering.  Timothy.  1745-1829.  An  American  states- 
man; horn  in  Salem.  Mass.  He  participated  In  the  battle 
of  Lexington  :  in  1776  joined  the  Continental  army.  In 
command  of  700  men  ;  was  soon  appointed  adjutant- 
general  by  Washington  ;  in  1780  was  selected  for  the  post 
of  quartermaster  of  the  army ;  he  was  secretary  of  state 
under  Presidents  Washington  ami  Adams,  but  was  dis- 
missed during  the  "  X.  Y.  /.."  papers  dispute  In  1800.  He 
retired  from  politics  for  a  time  but  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  in  1804.  and  from  that  time  con- 
tinued active  in  politics  until  1817.    He  died  lu  Salem. 

Pierce.  Franklin.  l«o-M869.  An  American  statesmen  : 
fourteenth  president  of  the  I'nlted  States  ;  born  in  Hills- 
horo.  N.  H.  In  1833  be  entered  Congress,  serving  four 
years,  and  In  1837  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. In  1.818  he  enlisted  for  the  Mexican  War  ;  w  as  ap- 
pointed brigadier  In  the  volunteer  army,  and  led  his 
brigade  In  the  battles  of  Coutreras  and  Churubusco.  In 
IS.V2  he  was  nominated  for  the  presidency,  and  elected 
over  General  Scott.  During  his  administration  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  was  annulled  a  reciprin-ity  treaty  for 
trade  with  the  British  American  colonies  was  made;  a 
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treaty  with  Japan  wan  established,  and  the  Mexican 
boundary  disputes  settled.  After  his  term  expired,  fail- 
ing of  a  rcnomination,  he  traveled  abroad  for  three 
years,  and.  returning,  lived  thereafter  in  retirement  at 
Concord,  where  he  died. 

Plerrcpont  (pef'pont),  Kdwnnls  1*17-1892.  An 
American  diplomatist .  born  in  North  Haven.  Conn. :  he 
waa  elected  a  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  New  York 
in  1857;  In  1875  he  became  attorney-general  of  the  United 
States  in  Grant's  administration,  and  in  the  following 
year  was  appointed  United  States  minister  to  Great 
Britain.  He  tried  many  famous  cases  during  his  profes- 
sional career,  and  waa  noted  us  an  orator.  He  died  in 
New  York  city. 

Pilate-,  Pontius.  .  .  -37?  A  Roman  ruler,  who 
became  governor  of  Judiea,  26  A.  D. ;  he  commanded  in 
that  country  ten  years;  the  Jews  brought  Jesus  Christ 
before  Pilate,  who.  perceiving  that  envy  and  malice  occa- 
sioned their  charges,  would  have  scourged  the  prisoner 
and  dismissed  him.  but.  being  threatened  with  the  wrulh 
of  Ciesar,  Pilate  delivered  Jesus,  whom  he  pronounced 
Innocent,  to  be  crucified. 

Plnckney.  Charles  Cotesworth,  1710-1825.  An 
American  statesman:  bom  In  Charleston.  S-  C. :  he  was 
Washington's  aid-de-camp  at  the  battles  of  Brandywine 
and  Germantown ;  member  of  the  convention  that 
framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States:  declined 
the  secretaryship  of  war  In  1791.  and  of  state  in  1795 ;  in 
1796  he  was  sent  as  minister  to  France  :  In  1804  and  lww 
he  waa  an  unsuccessful  Federalist  candidate  for  the 
presidency. 

Pitman,  Renn,  1822-  An  American  phonog- 

rapher;  born  in  Trowbridge,  England;  brother  of  Kir 
Isaac  Pitman,  the  Inventor  of  phonography  ;  came  to 
the  United  States  In  1*53,  and  founded  the  Phonographic 
Institute  In  Cincinnati :  invented  the  electro-process  of 
relief  engraving  In  1K56;  was  military  recorder  of  state 
trials  during  the  Civil  War. 

Pitman,  Sir  Isaac.  1813-1897.  An  English  stenog- 
rapher; born  in  Trowbridge,  England  :  he  was  the  In- 
ventor of  the  phonetic  system  of  shorthand  writing  and 
published  his  first  treatise  on  the  subject  entitled.  "  Sten- 
ographic Soundhand"in  1837:  he  was  the  head  of  the 
Phonetic  Institute  at  Bath,  and  was  identified  with  the 
spelling  reform. 

Pitt,  William,  1759-1806.  An  English  statesman  and 
orator;  son  of  the  earl  of  Chatham:  born  in  Hayes. 
England  ;  was  elected  to  Parliament  In  17*0 ;  head  of  the 
great  coalition  against  Bonaparte  ;  in  it-i  he  became 
prime  minister;  waa  active  In  the  negotiations  of  peace 
with  the  United  States,  and  was  instrumental  in  the  pas- 
sage of  many  important  measures;  he  died  in  Putney, 
England. 

Plua  IX.  (Giovanni  Maria  Mastai  Fcrrctti).  1792  1878. 
Chosen  to  the  pontificate.  1816:  during  his  Ineumbency 
the  dogmas  of  the  immaculate  conception  and  of  papal 
Infallibility  were  promulgated,  temporal  power  over- 
thrown. 1870.  and  the  papa  I  states  annexed  to  Italy. 

Plaarro,  Francisco,  1470- 1541.  Spanish  conqueror  of 
Peru. 

Plato,  428-847  B.  C.  Greek  philosopher :  disciple  of  Soc- 
rates ;  held  that  the  human  soul  has  always  existed,  and 
that  an  idea  is  an  eternal  thought  of  the  divine  mind: 
Emerson  says.  "Plato  la  philosophy,  and  philosophy  is 


:  perished 


Plat 

Pliny  (the  Elder).  23-79.  Roman 
at  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius. 

Pliny  (the  Younger).  62M1G.  Roroau  orator  and 
author. 

Plot  In  us.  205-270.  Greek  Neo-Platonlc  philosopher. 

Pocahontas,  1595?-1617.  Daughter  of  Powhatan :  saved 
the  life  of  Captain  John  Smith,  an  English  explorer :  was 
converted 'to  Christianity,  and  married  an  Englishman 
named  Rolfe. 

Polk.  James  Knox,  1795-1849.  American  statesman  : 
eleventh  president  of  the  United  States:  bom  in  North 
Carolina;  removed  to  Tennessee;  admitted  to  the  bar: 
Congress,  1825;  speaker  for  two  terms;  governor  of 
Tennessee.  1839-1841 ;  elected  president  on  the  Democratic 
ticket,  holding  that  office  from  18I5-1H49. 

Polk. Leonldaa,  1806- 1804.  Episcopal  bishop  and  Con- 
federate general;  prominent  at  Shiloh  and  Stone  River. 

Polo.  Marco,  1252  1323.  A  distinguished  Italian  trav- 
eler and  writer ;  noted  for  his  Journey  to  China. 

Polycarp,  Saint.  69-156.   Bishop  of  Smyrna  :  martyr. 

Pombsl,  Hebnstlao  Jos*  <ls  Carvalho,  Marquis 
de.  1699-1782.  An  eminent  Portuguese  stutesman:  as 
prime  minister  he  abolished  the  Inquisition,  expelled  the 
Jesuits  and  gave  liberal  encouragement  to 


Pompey  (the  Great),  106-48  B.  C.  Roman  general  and 
triumvir;  conquered  Sertorius  and  Mithridates ;  became 
leader  of  the  aristocracy  and  opponent  of  Ctcsar;  de- 
feated at  Pharsalia. 

Ponce  dc  Leon.  Juan,  1K01521.  Spanish  discoverer 
of  Florida. 

Ponhiton  ski  (jwttr  ah  tor'ikr),  Joseph.  Prince.  1762- 
1813.  A  Polish  general;  bom  In  Warsaw.  Poland.  On 
the  defeat  of  Kosciusko,  Poniatowski  sought  refuge  in 
Vienna.  When  the  French  entered  Warsaw  In  1806.  he 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Polish  army  which 
was  to  co-operate  with  the  French  against  Russia.  Na- 
poleon estimated  his  services  so  highly  thatshortiy  after 
the  battle  of  Lelpsic  he  created  him  a  marshal  of 
France. 

Pontlac.  1720M769.  Chief  of  the  Ottawa*:  formed 
coalition  of  Indians  against  the  whites,  and  attempted 
to  capture  Detroit. 

Porter,  David  Dixon,  1813-1891.  An  American  admi- 
ral: born  in  Pennsylvania.  He  commanded  the  flotilla, 
1862,  which  reduced  Forts  Jackson  and  Saint  Philip,  on 
the  Mississippi  below  New  Orleans. 

Pt>wers,  Hiram,  1805-1873.  An  American  sculptor; 
born  In  Woodstock,  Vt.  In  1835  he  went  to  Washington  : 
two  years  later  he  was  enabled  to  goto  Italy  to  study 
his  art.  and  he  resided  in  Florence  till  his  death.  There 
he  produced  his  statue  of  "  Eve,"  which  excited  the 
admiration  of  Thorwaldsen.  and  in  1843  the  atill  more 
popular  "Greek  Slave."  of  which  six  copies  in  marble, 
with  cast  copies  innumerable,  were  produced.  Among 
the  other  works  the  chief  were  "  Proserpine,"  "  II  Pen- 
seroso."  "A  California!!."  "An  American,"  and  a  bust  of 
\Vushlngton  for  the  stutc  of  Louisiana,  of  Calhoun  for 
South  Carolina,  and  of  Daniel  Webster  for  Boston,  as 
well  as  of  John  Q.  Adams.  Andrew  Jackson.  Marshall. 
Van  Buren,  and  other  distinguished  Americans.  He 
died  in  Florence.  Italy. 

Powhatan',  1550MG18.  An  Indian  chief;  was  the 
father  of  Pocahontas,  who  Is  celebrated  in  the  colonial 
history  of  Virginia  as  the  rescuer  of  John  Smith. 

Praxlt'eles,  800?  280  B.  C.  A  celebrated  Greek  sculp- 
tor :  executed  several  line  statues  in  bronze  and  marble, 
of  Bacchus,  a  satyr.  Venus,  and  Apollo.  Of  his  work 
the  Hermes  of  Olympia  "  Is  the  only  original  example 
extant.  He  excelled  by  the  grace,  tenderness,  and  finish 
of  his  works.  He  was  esteemed  as  second  to  Phidias 
only. 

Priestley.  Joseph,  1733-1804.  A  Soclnlan  divine ; 
born  in  Yorkshire :  wrote  in  defense  of  Sociniauism.  and 
In  defense  of  Christianity;  gave  himself  to  physical  re- 
search, particularly  pneumatic  chemistry;  la  the  dis- 
coverer of  oxygen :  sympathized  with  the  French  Revo- 
lution :  waa  mobbed,  and  bad  to  flee  to  America,  where 
he  died. 

Prim.  Juan,  1814-1870.  A  Spanish  general;  distin- 
guished as  a  statesman ;  rose  to  be  minister  of  war,  but 
aspiring  to  dictatorship,  was  shot  by  an  assassin. 

Ptolemy  (tot't-met)  (Claudius  Ptolemsaas),  flour- 
ished second  century.  Ancient  astronomer  and  geog- 
rapher; bom  In  Egypt:  was  the  author  of  the  system 
of  astronomy  called  after  him :  left  behind  him  two  chief 
writings  bearing,  one  on  astronomy  and  one  on  geog- 
raphy. 

FufVndorf.  Knmnel.  Karon  von.  1632-1694.  Emi- 
nent (ierman  jurist ;  bom  at  Chemnitz,  Saxony  ;  wrote 
several  works  on  jurisprudence,  one  of  which,  under  the 
ban  of  Austria,  was  burned  there  by  the  hangman,  but 
his  "De  Jure  Natune  et  Gentium  "Is  the  one  on  which 
his  fame  rests. 

Pulas'kl.  Cnslmlr.  Count.  1748-1779.  A  Polish  pa- 
triot. He  won  distinction  In  the  revolution  against  Rus- 
sia and  afterw  ard  came  to  America.  1777,  when  he  was 
appointed  brigadier  general;  killed  at  the  siege  of 
Savannah. 

Pur-  Henry,  1658-1695.  Eminent  English  musi- 
cian; born  at  Westminster;  excelled  In  several  forms  of 
musical  composition  ;  was  the  author  of  anthems,  canta- 
tas, glees,  etc.  which  attained  grent  popularity. 

Puscy,  Kdward  Bouverle.  lsOO-ls.82.  An  English 
theological  w  riter:  a  leader  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  party 
in  the  Established  Church  :  born  in  Berkshire.  He  pub- 
lished "The  Holy  Eucharist  a  Comfort  to  the  Penitent." 
a  sermon  which  resulted  in  his  suspension  for  three 
years :  two  sermons  on  "The  Entire  Absolution  of  the 
Penitent. "  equallv  revolutionary.  Of  his  larger  works 
the  most  important  are  "The  Doctrine  of  the  Real  Pres- 
ence." and  "  The  Real  Presence  of  the  Body  and  Blood 
of  Christ  the  Doctrine  of  the  English  Church." 
Israel.  1718-1790. 
;  conspicuous  at  the  battle  of  J 
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Pyle,  Howard.  1853-  .  .  An  American  illustrator 
and  author ;  born  in  Wilmington.  Del. ;  an  Illustrator  for 
periodical*,  and  has  become  popular  also  as  a  writer, 
chiefly  of  Juvenile  literature.  Ilia  works  Include 
"  Buccaneers  and  Marooners  of  America."  etc. 

r  i  n  i .  John,  .  -1-10-13.  English  republican  statesman 
and  orator. 

Pyrrho,  365-275  B.  C.   Greek  skeptic  and  philosopher. 

P  5  r '  r  h a ■ ,  318?-272  B.  C.  King  of  Kpirus  and  one  of  the 
greatest  of  ancient  generals  ;  defeated  the  Komans  and 
conquered  Macedonia. 

Pythag/orn-,  ■  ■  10? B.  C.  First  Greek  philosopher ; 
taught  the  doctrine  of  transmigration  of  souls  ;  basis  of 
his  philosophy,  number  and  harmony  ;  soul  distinct 
from  body. 

Quatrefag-cs  {kahtrfahih')  do  Brean.  1*10-1892. 
French  naturalist  and  anthropologist ;  was  professor  at 
the  Natural  History  Museum  in  Paris;  devoted  himself 
chiefly  to  anthropology. 

<1  u " t r«- 1 1 1 «•  r <•'. a >•         .  Ktlenne  Marc.  17-j  I-'" 
Freiich  Orientalist;  born  in  Paris:  was  professor  at  the 
College  of  France  :  was  distinguished  for  bis  knowledge 
of  Arabic  and  Persian,  as  well  as  for  bis  works  on 
Egypt. 

Uubti  Matthew  Stanley,  1833-1904.  An  American 
legislator;  bom  in  I>illsburg,  Pa.;  entered  the  Union 
army  in  1861  and  won  distinction  :  was  promoted  colonel 
and  assistant  commissary  general;  received  a  congres- 
sional medal  of  honor  for  exceptional  service;  elected 
United  States  senator  in  1W,  and  again  in  1901. 

Quesnay  (kay-nay'),  Francois,  1691-1774.  A  French 
physician  and  economist;  born  near  Paris.  France; 
he  was  the  founder  of  the  school  of  economists  called 
Physiocrats,  and  very  influential  on  Adam  Smith  and  all 
modern  political  economy. 

Qulncy,  Joslah,  1744  1775.  An  American  lawyer ; 
orator  and  essayist;  born  in  Massachusetts.  His  son 
Jnslah,  1772-1X64.  was  also  distinguished  as  an  orator; 
while  a  member  of  Congress  he  opposed  the  admission 
of  Louisiana,  also  the  war  of  1812  with  Great  Britain. 

Qaitnian.  John  Anthony,  1799-1*58.  An  American 
military  officer  ;  born  in  Khinebeck.  New  York ;  in  1846, 
he  waa  appointed  brigadier-general  of  United  States 
volunteers  In  the  war  with  Mexico,  distinguishing  himself 
at  Vera  Cruz  and  Monterey,  after  which  latter  engage- 
ment be  was  brevctted  major-general,  and  was  voted  a 
sword  by  Congress  for  gallantry ;  he  participated  in  the 
attack  on  Chapultepec.  and  w  as  foremost  in  the  assault 
on  the  city  of  Mexico,  which  city  he  governed  till  order 
w  as  established. 

Rachel,  KM  w,  1821-1858.  A  great  French  tragedienne  : 
born  in  Switzerland,  of  Jewish  parents;  made  her  debut 
In  Paris  in  1*37.  and  soon  became  famous  as  the  inter- 
preter of  the  principal  characters  in  the  masterpieces  of 
Racine  and  Corneille.  her  crowning  triumph  being  the 
representation,  in  1843.  of  Phedre  in  the  tragedy  of 
Racine. 

Kadcliffe.  John,  1650- 1714.  Physician  ;  I  <m  at  Wake- 
field; studied  at  Oxford;  commenced  practice  in  Lon- 
don, 1684;  by  his  art  and  professional  skill  rose  to  emi- 
nence :  left  440.000  to  found  a  public  library  in  the 
University  of  Oxford. 

Radet'iky .  Johann,  Count  von,  1766-1858.  Austrian 
field  marshal ;  born  in  Bohemia;  entered  the  Austrian 
army  in  1784;  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  with 
Turkey  in  1788-1789  and  in  all  the  wars  of  Austria  w  ith 
France;  checked  the  revolution  in  Lombardy  in  Ikis  ; 
defeated  and  almost  annihilated  the  Piedmontese  army 
under  Charles  Albert  In  1849.  and  compelled  Venice  to 
capitulate  in  the  same  year,  after  which  be  was  appointed 
governor  of  Lombardy. 

Raei,  John,  1813-1893.  Arctic  voyager  :  bom  In  Ork- 
neys: studied  medicine  in  Edinburgh;  first  visited  the 
Arctic  regions  as  a  surgeon  ;  was  engaged  In  seven  ex- 
peditions to  these  regions,  of  which  he  published  re- 
ports. 

IUteburn,  Sir  Henry.  1756-1823.  Portrait  painter ; 
born  at  Stockbridge.  near  Edinburgh  :  was  introduced 
to  Reynolds  In  London,  and  after  two  years'  absence  in 
Italy  settled  In  Edinburgh,  and  became  famous  as  one 
of  the  greatest  painters  of  the  day :  the  portraits  he 
painted  included  likenesses  of  all  the  distinguished 
Scotchmen  of  the  period,  at  the  head  of  them  Sir  Walter 
Scott. 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter.  1552-1618.   English  courtier, 
statesman,  navigator,  aud  author ;  a  favorite  of  Queen  ' 
Elizabeth  ;  executed  by  James  I. 

iaau(ra-rao0.  Jean  Philippe,  1683-1761.  French! 


composer ;  bom  at  IHJod  :  wrote  on  harmony,  and 
settling  in  Paris,  composed  operas,  bis  first  successful  one 
"  Hippolyte  et  Aricle,"  and  his  best "  Castor  et  Pollux.." 

Rani'ese*.  The  name  of  several  ancient  kings  of 
Egypt,  of  which  the  most  famous  are  Rameses  II., 
;  who  erected  a  number  of  monuments  in  token  of  his 
greatness,  and  Kamese*  III.,  the  first  king  of  the 
twentieth  dynasty  under  whose  successors  the  power  of 
Egypt  fell  into  decay. 

Ram  us,  Peter,  oi  Pierre  de  laBatnee,  1515-1572.  A 
French  philosopher  aud  humauist ;  son  of  poor  parents  : 
became  a  servant  In  the  College  of  Navarre;  devoted 
bis  leisure  to  study,  and  became  a  great  scholar:  was 
interdicted  from  teaching  philosophy,  but  the  Judgment 
was  reversed  by  Henry  II.,  and  he  was  made  a  royal 
professor;  was  massacred  on  the  eve  of  St.  Barthol- 
omew. 

Randolph.  John.  1773-1883.  A  noted  eccentric  Amer- 
ican politician  ;  born  atCowsons.  Va. :  entered  Congress 
in  1799,  and  held  a  commanding  position  there  as  leader 
of  the  Democratic  party  :  was  a  witty,  sarcastic  speaker : 
sat  In  the  Senate  from  1825  to  1827.  and  in  1830  w~as  min- 
ister to  Ru  sia  ;  liberated  and  provided  for  bis  slaves. 

Banks  (rank't).  Leopold  von,  1796-1886.  A  German 
historian  ;  born  in  Wiehe ;  with  Nicbuhr.  the  founder  of 
the  modern  historical  school.  The  work,  "  A  Htstory  of 
the  Roman  and  German  People  from  1494  to  1535,"  pro- 
cured him  a  call  to  Berlin  as  Professor  of  History,  in 
1*25.  Among  his  earlier  works  arc  "The  Princes  and 
Peoples  of  Southern  Europe  In  the  16th  and  17tta  Cen- 
turies." and  "The  Human  Popes  In  the  16th  and  17th  Cen- 
turies." one  of  bis  great  masterpieces  of  historical  writ- 
ing. He  began  his  "  Universal  History  "  when  he  was 
an  old  man  of  eighty-two. 
Raphael*  Raflaello  Snnzlo.  or  Hnntl  d'  Urblno, 
'  14 HS  1520.  The  greatest  of  modem  painters  ;  born  in  Ur- 
1  bino,  Italy.  He  received  bis  earliest  instructions  from 
his  father.  Gfovauni  Santl.  after  whose  death,  in  1494,  he 
probably  became  the  pupil  of  Timoteo  Viti.  In  1504  he 
visited  Florence,  and  lived  there  till  1.508.  when  he  was 
called  to  Rome  by  Pope  Julius  II..  and  employed  to  paint 
the  chambers  of  the  Vatican.  Raphael  spent  the  rest  of 
his  short  life  at  Rome.  In  the  numerous  works,  frescoes, 
and  oil  paintings  of  this  unrivaled  master,  three  styles 
are  distinctly  recognizable.  The  first  is  the"  Umbrlan." 
the  second  Florentine."  and  the  third  style  "  Roman." 
and  Is  peculiarly  Raphaelsown— that  which  constitutes 
him  the  greatest  of  painters.  Its  supreme  excellence  is 
the  equable  development  of  all  the  essential  qualities  of 
art,  composition,  expression,  design,  coloring.  Among 
Raphael's  oil  paintings  are  the"  St.  Cecilia."  at  Bologna  ; 
the  famous  "  Madonna  dl  San  Sisto,"  now  in  the  Dresden 
gallery;  the"  Spasimo  dl  Sicilla."  now  at  Madrid;  and 
the  "Transfiguration."  hislust  work.  His  drawings  are 
very  numerous,  and  are  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  public 
and  private  rauseumsof  America  and  Europe.  Raphael, 
who  had  occupied  himself  with  architecture  as  web  as 
painting,  was  charged,  on  the  death  of  his  friend  Bra- 
mante,  in  1514.  w  ith  the  direction  of  the  building  of  St. 
Peter  s.  Raphael  died  in  Rome  from  the  effects  of  a 
fever,  after  an  illness  of  a  fortnight,  on  his  thirty-seventh 
birthduy. 

Ranch.  Christian,  1777-1857.  Eminent  Prussian  sculp- 
tor ;  bom  in  Waldeck  :  patronized  by  royalty  :  Influenced 
at  Rome  by  Thorwaldsen  and  Canova  :  resided  chiefly  in 
Berlin;  executed  statues  of  BlUcher.  DUrer.  Schiller,  and 
others,  as  well  as  busts;  his  masterpiece  la  a  colo&Mil 
monument  in  Berlin  of  Frederick  the  Great. 

Rawlins,  John  Aaron,  1831-1869.  An  American  mil 
itary  officer,:  born  in  E.  Galena,  III. ;  assistant  adjutant 
general  of  General  Grant  lu  September.  1861 ;  served  in 
the  campaigns  of  1862  and  1863  ;  in  November.  1862,  w  as 
appointed  chief  of  General  Grant's  staff.  In  1863  he  re 
celved  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  the  United  States 
Army.  He  became  secretary  of  war  in  March,  1869. 
He  died  in  Washington.  D.  C. 

Ray,  or  Wray,  John.  1627  1706.  An  English  natural- 
ist;  bom  in  Black  Nntley.  Essex.  England.  Ray's 
zoological  works  are'eonsidered  by  Cuvicr  as  the  foun- 
dation of  modern  zoology.   He  died  in  Black  Notley. 

Raymond,  Henry  Jarvls,  1820-1869.  An  American 
Journalist ;  bora  in  Lima,  N.  Y. :  w  as  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Vermont  In  1810 ;  In  1841  he  became  assistant 
editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune.  In  1864.  was  chosen  as 
representative  from  New  York  to  the  thirty-ninth  Con- 
gress. He  died  in  New  York. 

Read.  Nathan,  1759-1849.  An  American  inventor: 
claimed  to  have  been  the  first  to  use  steam  engines  for 
propelling  boats  and  carriages:  bora  in  Worcester 
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county,  Mass.  He  converted  the  condensing  engine 
of  Watt  Into  a  complete  working,  portable,  high-press- 
ure engine,  twelve  years  before  the  high -pressure  engine 
was  known.  In  1790  he  petitioned  Congress  for  a  patent 
for  land  carriages  to  be  driven  by  steam.  It  created 
so  much  amusement  that  he  withdrew  it.  He  built  In 
1789,  a  small  steamboat,  substantially  Identical  with 
Fulton's  of  1807.  It  is  alleged  that  his  combinations 
amounted  to  the  inland  steamers  now  In  use.  Died  in  | 
Belfast.  Me. 

Bcanmur  (ray-otiSmur),  Rene.  1683-1757.  French 
scientist :  born  in  La  Kochelle ;  is  best  known  as  the 
inventor  of  the  thermometer  that  bears  his  name. 

K< -rainier  (ray -kahm-t-ai/),  Jeanne  Franchise  Julie 
Adelaide  Bernard.  1 777-1849.  French  lady  noted  for 
her  beauty  and  accomplishments. 

Beclaa  (roy-clu').  Bllsee.  1890-  ....  A  celebrated 
French  geographer ;  from  his  extreme  democratic  opin- 
ions left  France  in  1851.  lived  much  in  exile,  and  spent 
much  time  in  travel;  wrote  '  Ueographie  I'niverselle." 
his  greatest  work.  » 
Red  Jacket,  17GO-1830.  Seneca  Indian  chief. 
Reed.  Thomaa  Brackett.  >.:•»  ;•«  :,  An  American 
statesman ;  born  In  Portland.  Me. ;  member  of  the 
Maine  Legislature.  1868-1KG9,  and  of  the  Senate.  1870; 


Rcszke.  He  made  his  first  appearance  in  Paris,  in  1876. 
taking  rank  as  a  leading  star,  with  a  basa  voice  of  re- 
markable range  and  power.  He  basmade  several  visits 
to  the  United  States,  filling  tho  chief  roles  in  grand 


attorney-general.  1870-1872:  member  of  Congress, 
1877-1899 ;  and  speaker  of  fifty-first,  fifty-fourth,  and  fifty- 
fifth  Congresses.  In  1896  Mr  Keed  was  a  prominent  can- 
didate for  the  Republican  presidential  nomination.  He 
resigned  from  Congress  in  1899.  and  resumed  the  practice 
of  law  In  New  York  city.  He  died  of  unemia  at  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

Rernault  (rth-no1),  Henri.  1843-1871.  French  painter ; 
born  in  Paris;  son  of  following :  a  genius  of  great  power 
and  promise,  of  which  several  remarkable  works  by 
him  are  proof;  volunteered  in  the  Franco-German  War, 
and  fell  at  Ruzenval. 

Rernault,  Uenrl  Victor.  1810-1878.  A  noted  French 
physicist;  born  at  Alx-la-Chapelle ;  important  discover- 
ies lu  organic  chemistry  won  him  election  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  1840 ;  lectured  in  the  College  de  France 
and  the  Ecole  Polytechnique ;  became  director  of  the 
Imperial  porcelain  manufactory  of  Sevres ;  did  notable 
work  in  physics  and  chemistry,  and  was  awarded  medals 
by  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 

Reg/ulus.  flourished  third  century,  B.C.  A  Roman 
of  the  Romans,  was  twice  consul.  In  267  and  256 B.C.;  de- 
feated the  Carthaginians,  both  by  sea  aud  land,  but  was 
at  last  taken  prisoner  and  subjected  to  excruciating 
tortures. 

Belcb/enbach,  Karl,  Baron  von,  17*8-1869.  Expert 
In  the  industrial  arts,  particularly  in  chemical  manufac- 
ture ;  he  was  a  zealous  student  of  animal  magnetism, 
but  is  best  known  from  his  theories  concerning  od. 

Re  in  hart,  Charles  Stanley,  1844-1866.  An  American 
artist;  born  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  he  exhibited  in  Paris, 
Munich,  and  New  York  city,  and  waa  a  member  of  nu- 
merous art  association  .  he  died  in  New  York. 

Rembrandt  van  Ryn.  Paul.  1606-1669.  Dutch 
painter  :  chief  of  the  Dutch  school:  the  greatest  master 
of  colors,  and  unrivaled  as  an  etcher. 

Remenyl  (rav-man*fu*h).  Kdounrd,  1830-1898.  An 
Hungarian  violinist;  born  In  Hcve*.  Hungary;  in  1854 
he  visited  London,  where  he  was  appointed  solo  violinist 
to  Queen  Victoria  ;  in  1860  returned  to  Hungary,  where 


he  attained  great  distinction :  in  1878  he  came  to  the 
United  States,  where  he  spent  much  of  his  time  and  gave 
many  concerts  ;  died  in  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Remington,  Frederick.  1861-  ....  An  Amer- 
ican artist  and  author ;  born  in  Canton.  N.  Y.;  he  is  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  of  American  artists  in  "  black 
ami  white." 

Remaen,  Ira,  1846-  ....  An  American  chemist : 
born  in  New  York  city:  was  professor  of  Chemistry 
at  Williams  College.  1872-1876;  founded  the  American 
Chemical  Journal  In  1879.  He  is  a  member  of  many 
scientific  organizations  and  societies,  and  the  author  of 
numerous  text-books,  including  "The  Principles  of  Theo- 
retical Chemistry."  '  Inorganic  Chemistry,"  "  Chemi- 
cal Experiments."  etc. ;  became  professor  of  Chemigtry 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  1876,  aud  succeeded  Dr. 
Daniel  Colt  Oilman  as  president  there  in  1901. 

Retnosat  (raw moo  ta h').  Charles, Com te  de,  1797-1875. 
French  politician  and  man  of  letters ;  born  In  Paris ;  drew 
up  a  protest  against  the  ordinances  of  Polignac,  which 
precipitated  the  Revolution  of  July :  was  minister  of  the 
Interior  under  Thiers;  waa  exiled  after  the  coup  d'ttat: 
gave  himself  mainly  to  phllosophicalstudies  on  his  return. 

ReeVke,  Kdouard  de.  1855-  .  .  A  Polish  opera 
singer ;  born  in  Warsaw.  Poland  :  a  brother  of  Jean  de 


Jean  de,  1853-  .  ■  A  Polish  opera  singer : 
born  in  Warsaw.  Poland.  His  debut  was  made  in  Venice 
in  1874,  under  the  name  of  De  Reschi,  as  a  baritone.  In 
1879  he  sang  as  a  tenor  in  Madrid  :  and  since  that  year  he 
has  sung  only  in  tenor  roles.  His  voice  is  of  remarkable 
scope.   He  has  made  several  tours  In  America. 

Renter  (roi'ter),  Paul  JaMua,  Baron,  1821  1899.  A 
German-English  news  agent,  at  one  time  well  known  from 
the  familiar  newspaper  heading,  Keutrr*  TtUaram  ,-  born 
in  Caasel.  In  1851  he  transferred  his  headquarters  to  Lon- 
don. As  telegraphs  extended  throughout  the  world  be 
multiplied  the  ramifications  of  his  system  till  It  embraced 
the  remotest  regions.  He  even  maintained  couriers  where 
the  telegraphs  did  not  reach-*,  g.,  between  Peking  and 
Kiachta. 

Revere,  Paul.  1735-1818.  American  engraver  and  Rev- 
olutionary patriot ;  carried  the  news  of  Gage's  impend- 
ing attack  to  Concord. 

Reynolds,  John  I  niton,  1820-1863.  An  American 
militury  officer ;  born  in  Lancaster,  Pa. ;  served  in  the 
Mexican  War;  was  appoiuted  commandant  at  West 
Point  in  1859 ;  served  in  the  Civil  War  in  active  service ; 
in  1863  was  promoted  major-general  of  volunteers. 
His  corps  was  the  vanguard  at  Gettysburg,  where 
he  was  killed. 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  1723-1792.  The  chief  of  Eng- 
lish portrait  painters ;  born  In  Devonshire  :  visited 
Italy  and  the  great  centers  of  art  there,  when  he  lost  his 
hearing,  and  settled  In  London  In  1752.  where  he  began 
to  paint  portraits,  and  had  as  the  subjects  of  his  art  the 
most  distinguished  people,  "filled  England  with  the 
ghosts  of  her  noble  squires  and  dames." 

Rhodes,  Cecil  John,  1853-1902.  A  South  African 
statesman;  born  in  Hertfordshire.  England.  Was  sent 
for  his  health  to  Natal,  where  his  brother  was  a  planter. 
He  subsequently  went  to  the  Kimberley  diamond  dig- 
gings ;  there  he  soon  became  conspicuous  and  amassed 
a  fortune.  He  went  back  to  England,  and  entered  at 
Oriel  College,  Oxford,  and,  though  his  residence  was  cut 
short  by  ill-health,  he  ultimately  took  his  degree.  He 
entered  the  Cape  House  of  Assembly  as  member  for 
Barkly.  In  1890  he  became  prime  minister  of  Cape  Col- 
ony. He  died  in  Cape  Town.  South  Africa.  In  bis  will 
Mr.  Rhodes  left  about  $10,000,000  to  found  a  number  of 
three-year  scholarships  tenable  at  Oxford.  England. 
The  income  for  each  scholarship  was  $1,500  a  year,  and 
two  were  offered  to  each  state  and  territory  in  the 
American  Uuion. 

Rlbe'ra,  J usepe,  1588-1656.  A  Spanish  painter ;  born 
near  Valencia;  indulged  In  a  realism  of  a  gruesome 
type ;  had  Salvator  Rosa  and  Giordano  for  pupils. 

Hlcardo,  David,  1772-1823.  English  political  econ- 
omist: born  In  London,  of  Jewish  parentage  ;  realized  a 
large  fortune  as  a  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

Kichard  I.  (tVrur  de  Lion).  1157 -1199.  King  of  Eng- 
.and;  led  a  large  army  into  Palestine;  conquered  Acre 
and  defeated  Saladln.  Richard  II.,  1366-1400.  Rich- 
ard III.,  1452-1485.   Last  of  the  Plantagenets. 

Richelieu  (r«r-f  fc'fe-oo).  Ann  and  Jean  Duplessts, 
Cardinal  de.  1585-1642.  Born  in  Paris,  of  a  noble  family ; 
was  minister  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
statesmen  France  ever  had :  from  his  installation  as 
prime  minister  in  1624  he  set  himself  to  the  achievement 
of  a  threefold  purpose,  and  rested  not  till  he  accom- 
plished it— the  ruin  of  the  Protestants  as  a  political  party, 
the  curtailment  of  the  power  of  the  nobles,  and  the  hu- 
miliation of  the  House  of  Austria  in  the  councils  of 
Europe:  his  administration  was  signalized  by  reforms 
in  finance,  in  the  army,  and  in  legislation ;  he  was  a  pa- 
tron of  letters,  and  the  founder  of  the  French  Academy. 

Rienzl  (rtm'u).  Cola  dl,  1313-1364.  Roman  tribune: 
born  at  Rome,  of  humble  origin ;  incited  his  fellow  citi- 
zens to  rise  against  the  tyranny  to  which  they  were 
subjected  at  the  hands  of  the  nobles :  but  his  own  rule 
became  intolerable,  and  he  was  assassinated  just  seven 
yeurs  after  the  commencement  of  his  political  career. 

RlatoSri,  Adelaide,  1822-  .  .  Distinguished  Ital- 
ian tragedienne  :  her  career  on  the  stage  waa  a  contin- 
uous triumph ;  the  roles  In  which  she  specially  shone 
were  those  of  Lady  Macbeth.  Medea,  and  Mary  Staurt. 

Rlt/tenhonse,  David,  1732-1796.  An  American  as- 
tronomer; born  near  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  originally  a 
dock  and  mathematical  instrument  maker ;  he  became 
master  of  the  United  States  mint,  and  succeeded  Frank- 
lin as  president  of  1 
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be  was  the  first  to  use  spider  linen  in  the  focus  of  a  transit 
Instrument;  he  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Robert  II.,  1316-1390.  King:  of  Scotland  from  1371- 
1390  :  son  of  Walter  Stewart  and  Marjory,  only  daughter 
of  Kobert  Bruce;  succeeded  David  II.,  and  became  the 
founder  of  the  Stuart  dynasty. 

Robertson.  Frederick  William.  1816-1853.  Dis- 
tinguished preacher ;  born  in  London ;  entered  the 
Church  in  1840;  was  curate  first  at  Winchester,  next  at 
Cheltenham,  and  finally  settled  in  Brighton ;  is  known 
far  and  wide  by  his  printed  sermons,  for  his  Insight  into, 
and  his  earnestness  In  behalf  of,  Christian  truth. 

Robespierre  ^To■baiz■pe^avT,).  Maxlmlllen  Marie 
Isidore,  1758-1794.  A  notorious  French  revolutionist ; 
died  on  the  guillotine,  to  which  he  had  assigned  thou- 
sands of  innocent  men  and  women  as  president  of  the 
"Committee  of  Public  Safety."'  in  association  with 
Couthon  and  Saint-Just. 

Robin  Hood.  The  hero  of  a  group  of  old  English 
ballads;  represented  as  an  outlaw  and  a  robber,  but  of 
a  gallant  aud  generous  nature,  whose  familiar  haunts 
are  the  forests  of  Sherwood  and  Barnsdale.  where  he 
fleets  the  time  carelessly  in  the  merry  greenwood.  He  is 
ever  genial  and  good-natured,  religious,  respectful  to 
the  Virgin  and  to  all  women  for  her  sake,  with  a  kind  of 
gracious  and  noble  dignity  In  Ids  bearing.  There  is  no 
evidence  worth  anything  that  Robin  Hood  was  ever 
more  than  a  mere  creation  of  the  popular  imagination. 

Rorhamhenu  (ro-thon-b</).  J  mil  Rnptint«  1>oiui- 
tien  do  Viineur  de.  Count,  1725-1807.  French  marshal ; 
general  in  America  in  1781. 

Rockefeller,  John  Davidson,  1839-  ....  An 
American  capitalist ;  born  iu  Kichford,  Tioga  county, 
N.  Y.  He  engaged  In  business  when  he  was  nineteen 
and  soon  ahowetl  ability  iu  detail  aud  discretion  In  man- 
agement. When  discoveries  of  petroleum  roused  spec- 
ulative Interest  in  \^'<0,  he  owned  a  refinery  In  Cleveland. 
Ohio.  He  was  quick  to  perceive  that  his  opportunities 
were  at  hand.  His  business  developed  and  enlarged 
with  amazing  rapidity.  In  1870  he  became  president  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  a  monopolistic  corporation, 
and  through  which  he  accumulated  immense  wealth. 
He  has  made  large  donations  to  educational  institutions, 
notably  to  the  University  of  Chicago,  to  which  he  has 
given  several  millions  of  dollars.  He  has  also  made 
large  contributions  to  religious  and  charitable  purposes. 
He  is  believed  to  be  the  richest  man  in  America. 

Hodge™,  John,  1771-1K'W.  An  American  commodore : 
born  in  Maryland.  He  won  distinction  in  operations 
against  France, Tripoli,  and  England.  Rodgera,  John. 
1812-1882.  Son  of  the  preceding,  also  a  naval  officer; 
born  In  Maryland ;  served  with  credit  during  the  Civil 
War.  and  wan  appointed  rear-admiral.  1*70. 

Roebllng,  John  Augustus,  1806-1869.  An  American 
engineer;  born  In  Mublhausen,  Prussia ;  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1831.  and  settled  in  Pittsburg.  Pa.  His 
greatest  work  was  the  bridge  over  the  East  river,  con- 
necting New  York  and  Brooklyn.  He  died  while  the 
construction  was  In  progress,  in  Brooklyn,  and  the 
bridge  was  completed  by  his  son. 

Roland,  Msnon  Jeanne  Phlllppon,  Madame,  1751- 
1793.  Wife  of  Jean  Marie,  and  herself  the  spirit  of  the 
Olrondln  party  ;  born  in  Paris  ;  she  became  the  wife  of 
Roland  In  1779.  and  as  her  love  for  him  w  as  founded  on 
his  antique  virtues  and  his  philosophic  spirit,  she  has  been 
called  "The  Heloise  of  the  eighteenth  century."  She  be- 
came the  sharer  in  all  his  studies,  aided  him  in  editing 
his  works,  and  during  his  two  ministries  acted  as  his  sec- 
retary and  entered  into  all  the  intrigues  of  his  party  with- 
out debasing  herself  by  their  meanness.  After  the  flight 
of  her  husband,  Madame  Roland  was  arrested  by  order 
of  the  Paris  Commune  under  the  dictation  of  Marat  and 
Robespierre,  and  consigned  to  the  Abbaye  prison,  from 
whlch.on  October  31,  she  was  removed  to  a  more  wretched 
abode  in  the  Conclergcrie,  until  her  execution. 

Rollo,  860-932.  A  Norwegian,  who  became  the  chief  of 
a  band  of  Norse  pirates  who  one  day  sailed  up  the  Seine 
to  Rouen  and  took  it.  and  so  ravaged  the  country 
that  Charles  the  Simple  was  glad  to  come  to  terms 
with  them  by  surrendering  to  them  part  of  Neustria, 
which  thereafter  bore  from  them  the  name  of  Normandy ; 
after  this  Rollo  embraced  Christianity,  was  baptized  by 
the  Bishop  of  Rouen,  and  was  the  first  Duke  of  Normandy. 

Ro'mnnoflr.  Romanov,  or  Ko  nut  now.  The  surname 
of  the  dynasty  of  Russia  founded  by  Michael  Feodi>- 

roTltch  -1645.  »on  of  the  Metropolitan  of 

Rostov;  elected  Czar  1613:  the  direct  line  became  ex- 
tinct, 1732,  the  empress  Elizabeth  being  succeeded  by 
her  nephew.  Peter  III.,  founder  of  the  Romanoff-Olden- 


Rom'ulua.  The  traditionary  founder  of  Rome,  twin 
brother  of  Remus,  sona  of  Rhea  Sylvia,  by  the  god 
Mars  ;  mother  and  children  being  cast  into  the  Tiber, 
the  boya  were  rescued  and  nurtured  by  a  she  wolf: 
Remus  was  killed  in  a  dispute  over  the  building  of  tba 
wall;  the  city  was  peopled  by  outlaws,  who  obtained 
wivea  by  the  "  Rape  of  the  Sabines";  Romulus  waa  a 
bold  and  successful  warrior,  and  waa  translated  to 
heaven  and  made  a  god  under  the  name  of  Qulrinua. 

Rosa,  Salvator,  1615-1673.  Italian  painter ;  born  near 
Naples  :  a  man  of  versatile  ability  ;  his  paintings  of  land- 
scape were  of  a  somber  character,  aud  generally  repre- 
sentative of  wild  and  savage  scenes  :  he  lived  chiefly  in 
Rome.  He  Is  said  to  have  taken  part  in  the  Insurrection 
of  Masaniello  at  Naples  In  1647,  but  that  is  unlikely. 

Roosevelt,  Theodore,  1858-  ....  An  American 
statesman,  and  twenty-sixth  president  of  the  United 
States;  born  in  New  York  city;  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard University  in  1880  and  began  the  study  of  law ;  the 
next  year  he  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  from  the 
twenty-first  district  of  New  York,  serving  In  the  Leg- 
islatures of  1883,  1884,  and  1885 ;  Republican  can- 
ditate  for  mayor  against  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  United 
Democracy,  and  Henry  George,  United  Labor,  In  1886; 
Mr.  Hewitt  was  elected  by  about  22/00  plurality. 
Appointed  a  Republican  member  of  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission  by  President  Cleveland  in  bis 
first  administration ;  called  by  President  McKlnley.  April 
6, 1897.  to  be  assistant  secretary  of  the  navy ;  when  war 
was  declared  against  Spain  Mr.  Roosevelt  refused  to  re- 
main in  the  quiet  government  office:  for  years  be  had 
spent  his  summers  on  a  Dakota  ranch,  and  learned  to 
know  cowboys  as  strong,  sincere  men.  on  whom  the 
nation  could  rely  ;  from  these  the  famous  cavalry  troop 
known  as  the  "  Rough  Riders"  waa  largely  recruited; 
for  bravery  in  the  battle  of  Las  Guasiraas  Roosevelt  was 
promoted  colonel  and  In  the  three  days  of  fighting  before 
Santiago,  and  especially  In  the  magnificent  charge  up 
San  Jaun  hill,  he  acted  with  conspicuous  gallantry; 
on  the  return  of  the  Rough  Riders  from  Cuba,  Roosevelt 
was  the  popular  idol  of  the  country,  and  despite  consid- 
erable opposition  from  professional  politicians  was  nom- 
inated for  governor  of  New  York  on  the  Republican  ticket. 
Sept.  27,  1898:  ho  w  as  elected  by  a  plurality  of  18,000. 
Nov.  4;  In  the  Republican  National  Convention  held  In 
Philadelphia  in  the  summer  of  11)00  Roosevelt  was  enthu- 
siastically nominated  for  vice-president  on  the  Republi- 
can ticket  headed  by  William  McKlnley  ;  be  was  elected 
Nov.  4,  and  was  formally  Installed  March 4. 1901 ;  on  the 
death  of  President  McKinley  In  Buffalo.  N.  Y..  Sept  14, 
1901,  Roosevelt  took  the  oath  of  office  as  his  successor, 
and  became  the  twenty-sixth  president  of  the  United 
States;  he  wrote  "Winning  of  the  West."  "Life  of 
(fouverneur  Morris,"  "Life  of  Thomaa  Hart  Benton," 
"  Naval  War  of  1812."  "History  of  New  York,"  "Amer- 
can  Ideals  and  Other  Essays."  "The  Wilderness  Hunt- 
er." "  Hunting  Trips  of  a  Ranchman,"  "  Ranch  Life  and 
the  Hunting  Trail."  "  The  Rough  Riders,"  Life  of 
Cromwell."  "The  Strenuous  Life."  etc. 

Ross,  Sir  John,  1777-1856.  Arctic  explorer;  born  in 
Wigtownshire  ;  made  three  voyages,  the  flrst  In  1818,  the 
second  In  1829,  both  in  search  of  the  Northwest  passage, 
the  third  In  1850,  In  ai«  unsuccessful  search  for  Franklin. 
After  his  return  he  published  accounts  of  his  first  two 
voyages,  in  both  of  which  he  made  important  discoveries. 

Rossl'nl.  Glonrehlno,  1792-1868.  Celebrated  Italian 
composer  of  operatic  music  ;  born  at  Pesaro ;  bis  operas 
were  numerous,  of  a  high  order,  and  received  with  un- 
bounded applause,  beginning  with  "Tancred,"  followed 
by  "  Barber  of  Seville."  "  La  Gaxza  Ladra,"  "  Semlr- 
amls."  "  William  Tell,"  etc.;  he  composed  a  "  Stabat 
Mater."  and  a  '*  Mass  "  which  was  given  at  his  grave. 

Rothschild.  Mayer  Anselm,  1743  1812.  Jewish  banker 
at  Frankfort,  Germauy ;  founder  of  the  house  of  Roths- 
child. 

Rubens.  Peter  Pnul.  1577-1640.  The  greatest  of  the 

Flemish  painters  ;  born  at  Slegen,  In  Westphalia  ;  went 
with  his  widowed  mother  in  1687  to  Antwerp,  where  be 
sedulously  cultivated  the  painter's  art,  and  early  revealed 
his  masterly  gift  of  coloring ;  went  to  Italy,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  was  in  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Man- 
|  tua.  who  encouraged  him  In  his  art,  and  employed  him 
on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain;  executed 
at  Madrid  some  of  his  finest  portraits :  returned  to  " 
werp  in  1839  ;  completed  in  1612  his  masterpiece.  " 
lH->cctit  from  the  <'n>ss."  in  Antwerp  Cathedral: 
the  aid  of  assistants  he  painted  the  series  of  twenty-four 
pictures,  now  iu  the  Louvre,  illustrating  the  principal 
events  In  the  life  of  Maria  de'  Medici  during  1628-1629; 

him  in  Spain  and.  at  the 
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iudh  courts,  where  hi*  superabundant  energy  enabled 
mil  to  execute  manv  paintings  for  Charles  I. 
Ru'binsteiii.  Anton  c;reror.  1830-1*94.  A  Russian  mu- 
sician :  born  at  Wcchwotyncca,  Kher/on  :  in  IMS  settled 
In  St.  Petersburg  as  teacher  of  IBUSlCi  where  he  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  musical  conservatory  founded,  and 
became  Its  director.  In  1*72  he  came  to  the  United 
States  and  had  au  enthusiastic  reception.  He  ended  his 
concert  tours  In  !**<"..  As  a  pianiot  he  held  the  highest 
rank,  being  usually  reckoned  the  greatest  since  l.iszt. 
He  ceased  playir.K  in  public  some  time  before  his  death, 
which  occ  urred  In  St.  PetersburK,  Russia. 

Rudolf  I..  1218  1291.  Of  the  House  of  Hapshurg; 
founder  of  the  Austrian  dynasty:  greatly  increased  his 
father's  domain  by  marriage,  inheritance,  and  conquest, 
becoming  the  most  powerful  prince  in  southeruGermany  : 
acquired  a  remarkable  ascendancy  among  the  German 
princes,  and  waa  elevated  to  the  imperial  throne  in  1273.  , 
and  by  friendly  concessions  to  the  pope.  Gregory  X.. 
terminated  the  long  struggle  between  the  church  and  the 
empire  :  shattered  the  opposition  of  Ottocar,  king  of 
Bohemia,  and  brought  peace  and  order  to  Germany. 

Iluniford,  Hen  Jam  In  Thompson.  Count.1753  1*14. 
An  American  scientist :  born  In  Woburn.  Mass.  Being  a 
Tory  in  sympathy,  he  lived  in  toudnn  during  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  After  serving  England  for  a  time,  he 
entered  the  service  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria :  rose  to 
the  position  of  minister  of  war,  and  was  finally  created 
a  Count  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  He  spent  the  last 
years  of  his  life  at  Auteuil,  busily  engaged  in  scientific 
researches.   Died  in  Auteuil,  near  Purls. 

llupert  of  Bavaria.  Prim  e.  1M9-1GK2.  An  English 
military  officer :  born  in  Prague.  Bohemia  :  was  made 
admiral  of  the  English  royal  fleet.  After  the  Restora- 
tion he  was  appointed  lord-high-admiral  ami  served 
with  Monk  against  the  Dutch.  As  one  of  the  founders 
and  the  first  governor  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  his 
name  was  given  to  Rupertsland.  He  died  in  London, 
and  was  burled  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Ktish.  lten jamln,  174..-1M3.  An  American  physician : 
bom  in  Philadelphia ;  in  17<J9  was  made  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  Philadelphia  Medical  College.  Elected 
a  member  of  the  Continental  Congrcss.Jhe  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  In  April.  1-  <7,  he  was  ap- 
pointed aurgcon-general,  and  in  July  physician-general, 
of  the  Continental  army.  He  was  a  founder  of  the 
Philadelphia  dispensary,  the  first  in  the  United  States 
In  1799  Rush  was  appointed  treasurer  of  the  l  tilted 
States  mint,  which  post  he  held  till  his  death  He  was 
culled  "the  Sydenham  of  America,  and  his  modieul 
works  brought  him  honors  from  several  European  sov- 
ereigns.  He  died  in  Philadelphia. 

ItuyiMlnel  (mit'dniihl).  Jacob.  ir.i>-H>s2.  A  famous 
Dutch  landscape  painter:  born  and  died  at  Haarlem: 
few  particulars  of  his  life  are  known;  his  best  pictures, 
to  he  seen  in  the  galleries  of  Dresden.  Berlin.  Paris,  etc.. 
display  a  fine  poetic  spirit. 

Ruytcr  imi'hr).  Michael  de,  lGO7-107«.  A  famous 
Dutch  admiral  :  born  of  poor  parents  at  Flushing :  was 
ennobled  in  BUM  by  the  king  of  Denmark  for  services 
rendered  in  the  Dano  Swedish  war :  for  two  years 
fought  against  Turkish  pirates  in  the  Mediterranean: 
commanded  tie  Dutch  fleet  in  the  second  war  against 
England,  and  in  1«>>7  struck  terror  into  London  by  ap- 
pearing and  burning  the  shipping  in  the  Thames  :  held 
his  own  aguinst  England  and  France  in  the  war  of  K..2; 
co-operated  with  Spain  against  France :  was  routed  and 
mortally  wounded  off  the  coast  of  Sicily  |  a  man  of  ster- 
ling worth. 

Saeaa'ta.  Praxcdea  Mateo.  1827-1903.  A  Spanish 
statesman :  bom  in  Torrecllla.  He  had  a  place  In 
Prim's  cabinet:  supported  Amadeus  :  held  office  under 
Serrano  •  and  under  the  new  monarchy  became  leader 
of  the  Liberals,  being  premier  1897-1899.  thus  conducting 
public  affairs  during  the  trying  period  of  the  Spanish- 
j\ in f*  ri i *  ii  1 1  W  u  r 

Saint  Arniuid  (nr  »i</).  .Inentieit  Leroy  dp.  1796-1WH. 
A  noted  French  marshal;  born  in  Paris:  entered 
actively  Into  the  plans  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  overthrow 
the  Republic :  commanded  the  French  forces  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Crimean  War.  and  took  part  In  the  battle  of 
the  Alma,  but  died  a  few  days  later. 

St.  Clair.  Arthur.  1734-1*1*.  An  American  military 
officer :  born  In  Thurso,  Scotland.  He  was  ut  Lonishurg 
In  1758  and  Quebec  in  1759 ;  engaged  In  the  battles  of 
Trenton  and  Princeton:  was  in  command  In  l./7  ai  n- 
conderoga  :  was  at  the  battle  of  Vorktown  ;  pre*  dent  of 
Congress  in  1787  ;  governor  of  Northwest  Territory  in 
1789-1802.   The  expeditionary  force  - 


Indians,  numbering  1,400.  commanded  by  him.  waa  cut 
to  pieces  near  Miami  village  In  1791.  He  resigned  his 
command  in  1792.  anil  died  near  (irecusburg,  Pa. 

Saint  Gnu'dcns.  Augustus.  IMS-  .  .  An  American 
sculptor;  born  in  Dublin.  Ireland:  eaine  to  the  I  nlted 
States  in  infancy.  In  1*71.  while  in  Rome,  he  produced 
his  first  figure.  "  Hiawatha."  He  returned  to  the  Cnitcd 
Slates  in  is7:t.  He  designed  the  Medal  of  Award  of  the 
Columbian  Exposition,  und  a  number  of  presentation 
medals  authorized  by  Congress. 

Htiltit-.Iust.Antolne  I.ouU  Leon  Florelle  do,  ljt><- 
1791,  A  French  revolutionist ;  became  the  right  hand  of 
Robespierre,  and  was  one  of  the  most  energetic  and  res- 
olute members  of  the  Mountalu  party.  He  fell  with 
Robespierre,  and  perished  on  the  same  scaffold  v,lth 
him. 

Saint  Saenw  (inn  Jim').  Charle*  Camllle.  1855-  ,  . 
A  French  musician;  born  in  Paris;  for  nineteen  years 
organist  of  the  Madeleine  :  composer  of  a  number  of 
operas  indifferently  successful,  and  of  much  orchestral 
and  chamber  music  of  a  masterly  kind :  Is  held  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  plauista  and  organists. 

Saint-Simon  (tun  »r-tnau-n'>.  Claude  Henri.  Comto 
de.  17t»  1*25.  A  versatile  French  socialist,  philosopher, 
and  author.  He  served  in  the  American  army  in  the 
Revolution;  returning  to  France  be  Spent  a  fortune  In 
extruvagant  living;  he  was  also  the  founder  of  the 
philosophical  se.  t  of  which  Thierry.  Comte.  and  Cheva- 
lier uerc  the  principal  apostles. 

Salad  in  imtl'ah-drfu).  (Mnlck  Na«lr  Youssouff.  1137- 
1193.  An  eminent  Saracen  sultan  :  Itccamc  sovereign  of 
Egypt  1174.  He  captured  Jerusalem  but  waa  defeated 
and  besieged  in  Acre,  by  Richard  Cu'ur  de  Lion  and 
Philip  Augustus  of  France.  11*9.  surrendering  under  a 
three  years'  truce.  1191. retaining  Jerusalem.  He  was  of 
a  chlvalric  and  noble  character. 

Salisbury  (Mcl/fcum),  Robert  Arthur  Talbot  Gns- 
eo,ne  <  cell,  third  Marquis  of,  1K«M!XW.  An  English 
statesman:  bom  in  Hatfield.  Hertfordshire.  England. 
As  Lord  Cecil  he  entered  Parliament  in  1853;  in  W*>  he 
was  appointed  secretary  of  state  for  India,  in  1*6j  he 
became  Lord  Cranborne  and  heir  to  the  marqulsab-.  He 
retired  from  the  ministry,  but  on  the  death  of  his  father 
inlv.sand  his  elevation  to  the  House  of  Lords  he  returned 
to  his  old  party  associations.  He  resumed  the  secre- 
taryship for  India  in  1874.  In  1*78  he  accompanied 
Disraeli  to  the  congress  at  Berlin,  and  on  the  death  of 
that  statesman  became  the  recognized  leader  of  the 
Conservative  party.  He  became  premier  on  the  fall  of 
the  <.ludslone  government  in  IHXV  Gladstone  succeeded 
again  to  the  power  In  the  end  of  the  same  year,  but  in 
the  June  following  Salisbury  again  became  the  premier 
and  foreign  secretary.  In  1*92  the  majority  in  Parlia- 
ment being  in  favor  of  a  Home  Rule  bill  for  Ireland. 
Salisbury  retired  from  office.   In  1*95  he  was  recalled. 

Sal'omon.  Johann  Peter.  1745-1M5.  A  German  violin- 
ist and  composer;  born  at  Bonn;  went  to  London,  and 
Is  remembered  for  the  great  stimulus  he  gave  to  musical 
culture:  composed  songs,  glees,  violin  pieces,  etc.; 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Salvlnl  (Ml  rrt'nrf).  Tommasn.  1S29-  .  .  An  Italian 
tragedian;  bom  In  Milan,  in  1M9  he  fought  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  revolutionary  w  ar.  He  scored  success  in 
Brussels  and  Madrid :  visited  the  United  States  in  1*.3 
and  England  1*75.  After  another  visit  to  the  United 
States  in  1**0.  and  to  Great  Britain  In  18M.  he  retired 
from  the  stage  to  enjoy  a  life  of  leisure  in  his  villa  near 
Florence,  1*90. 

Snnkey.Irannvld.lMO-  .  .  An  American  evangel- 
ist •  born  In  Edinburgh.  Pa.  Was  associated  with  the 
evangelist,  the  late  Dwight  L.  Moody  for  some  years, 
attracting  and  holding  the  attention  of  great. audiences 
by  singing  hymns  composed  by  himself. 

Santa  Ann.  or  Santa  Anna.  Antonio  l.opea  «le, 
17-15  l*7i!  A  Mexican  president ;  born  in  Jalapa.  Mexico. 
He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Span- 
iard* from  Mexico,  and  proclaimed  the  Mexican  Repub- 
lic in  1*22  He  was  president  In  1M6  and  commanded  In 
he  war  with  the  United  States.  184fi-1848.  After  General 
Scott's  occupation  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  in  September. 
ls|-  he  resigned  and  left  the  country,  but  was  president 
in  IH.%3  1kV»    He  died  in  the  city  of  Mexico. 

Santos-Dumont.  1*74?-  .  .  A  French  aeronaut: 
bom  In  Brazil.  South  America.  In  1900  he  made  several 
partly  successful  attempts  to  fly  with  his  dirigible  bal- 
loon-but It  w  as  not  till  1901  that  he  succeeded  In  per- 
fectly controlling  his  machine  in  the  face  of  a  strong 
wind  In  September.  1901.  he  won  the  Deutseh  prlre  of 
$20,000  for  the  navigation  of  a  flying  machine  under  cer- 
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tain  condition**.  In  January.  1903,  he 
cessful  flights  near  Monte  Carlo. 

Sardanapn'lus.  Flourished  Gfts  D.  C.  The  last  king 
of  Assyria ;  led  a  luxurious.  effeminate  lift-,  but.  sur- 
prised when  at  his  ease  by  a  largo  army  of  invaders,  he 
suddenly  develo[>ed  into  a  hero,  till  hard  pressed  at 
length  and  shut  up  In  Nineveh,  and  after  two  years' 
defense  finding  resistance  hopeless,  he  reared  a  funeral 
pile,  and,  setting  tire  to  it,  threw  himself  upon  it.and  per- 
ished in  the  flames. 

Sartaln.  John,  1808-1897.  An  American  artist;  born 
In  London.  England  :  came  to  the  United  States  in  1830. 
and  was  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  mezzotint  engrav- 
ing. He  was  the  author  of  a  large  number  of  engravings 
for  book  illustration,  and  engraved  many  historical 
paintings;  designed  the  monument  to  Washington  and 
Lafayette  in  Monument  Cemetery.  Philadelphia,  and 
published  Interesting  personal  reminiscences.  He  died 
ill  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

viiil.  Flourished  eleventh  century.  B.  C.  A  Benja- 
mite.  the  son  of  Kish.  who  fell  in  with  Samuel,  as  he  was 
on  the  way  in  search  of  his  father's  asses  that  had  gone 
astray,  and  from  his  stature  and  stately  bearing  was 
anointed  by  him  to  be  first  king  of  Israel;  he  distinguished 
himself  in  the  field  against  the  enemies  of  his  people,  but 
fell  at  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  after  a  reign  of  forty 
years,  and  after  several  insane  attempts  on  the  life  of 
David,  who  had  been  elected  to  Bucceed  him. 

Bsvonaro'la,  Glrolanm,  14531497.  A  distinguished 
Italian  orator  and  religious  reformer;  martyred. 

Haute.  Hermann  Maurice,  Count  do.  11)90-1750.  A 
distinguished  marshal  of  Frauce  :  son  of  Augustus  (The 
Strong).  Elector  of  Saxony  and  King  'of  Poland  ;  he 
gained  the  great  victories  of  Fontenuy  and  Laufeld.  in 
Flanders. 

Say,  Leon.  1826-1896.  A  French  statesman  and  econo- 
mist; born  in  Paris;  hecume  minister  of  finance  in  the 
government  of  M.  Thiers :  was  appointed  ambassador  to 
London  in  1880,  and  soon  afterward  was  elected  president 
of  the  Senate.  Among  bis  works  are:  "Finances  of 
France,"  "  State  Socialism."  "  I>emocratic  Solution  of 
the  Tariff  Question."  and  "  Turgot."  He  edited  "The 
Dictionary  of  Finance  "  and  "  The  New  Dictionary  of 
Political  Economy." 

ScanMerbe*  (  Prince  or  Bey  Alexander),  1403-1468. 
The  patriot  chief  of  Albania,  and  the  great  hero  of  Alba- 
nian independence,  who  In  the  fifteenth  century  re 
nounced  Islamism  for  Christianity,  and  by  his  military 
prowess  and  skill  freed  Albania  from  the  Turkish  yoke  ; 
throughout  his  lifetime  maintained  its  independence, 
crushing  again  and  again  the  Turkish  armies;  was 
known  among  the  Christians  as  George  Castriot. 

Schair.  Philip.  1HI9-1893.  A  theologian;  born  in 
Switzerland ;  studied  in  Germany  :  came,  recommended 
by  high  names,  to  the  United  States,  and  became  a  pro- 
fessor, first  in  Pennsylvania,  and  finally  In  New  York. 

Schecle.CnriiWllhelin,  1742-17*6.  Swedish  chemist'; 
born  In  Stralsund ;  was  an  apothecary  at  Upsala  and 
Koeplng;  during  his  residence  at  the  latter  made  numer- 
ous important  discoveries,  and  published  many  chem- 
ical papers,  his  chief  work.  "  Experiments  on  Air  and 
Fire." 

Schef'fer,  Ary,  1795-1858.  An  eminent  French  painter, 
ills  works  belong  to  the  sentimental  class,  and  are  con- 
sidered by  some  critics  as  wanting  in  color  and  power. 

Schel'llnr,  Krledrich  Wllhclin  Joseph  von.  177.V 
18M.  One  of  the  most  eminent  of  German  metaphysical 
philosophers.  elasned  with  Kant.  Hegel,  and  Fiehtc. 

Schlelermncher  (thli'er-mahki-r),  Friedrirh  Er- 
nest Daniel.  176.S-1K34.  Great  German  theologian  ;  born 
at  Ureslau  ;  brought  up  among  the  Moravians,  his  mind 
revolted  against  the  narrow  orthodoxy  of  their  creed, 
though  the  religious  feeling  he  Inherited  never  left  him. 
He  elaborated  one  of  the  most  influential  systems  of 
religious  philosophy. 

Schoolcraft,  llenry  Rowe,  1793-lsr.l.  An  American 
author,  noted  as  an  Indian  authority:  born  in  Albany 
county,  New  York  ;  thirty  years  of  his  life  he  spent 
among  the  Indians,  and  through  him  many  laws  were 
enacted  for  their  protection;  among  his  numerous  pub- 
lications arts  "Travels  In  tbe  Central  Portions  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley."  "The  Indian  and  his  Wigwam,"  etc.; 
be  died  in  Washington.  D.  C 

gcho'penhauer.  Arthur,  1788-1860.  A  German  phi- 
losopher ;  born  in  Dantzic :  the  principal  work  of  Scho- 
penhauer Is  entitled  "The  World  as  Will  and  Idea": 
he  published  several  other  works  of  philosophy,  of  which 
the  most  Important  Is,  "The  Two  Fundamental  Prob- 
lems of  Ethics  "  ;  he  died  In  Frankfort -on-the-Maln. 

Schubert,  Frans  Peter,  1797-1828.     An  Austrian 


composer,  born  In  Vlenna'Austria.  The  number  and 
variety  of  his  compositions  is  extraordinary;  the  most 
admired  are  his  songs,  and  among*  them  "The  Erl 
King  "  and  Ave  Maria  '  are  perhaps  the  best  known : 
but  he  wrote  also 
tures.  cantatas,  six  masses,  etc. 
his  whole  life  at  Vienna. 

Schumann.  Robert,  1810-1856.  A  German' musical 
composer;  born  in  Zwickau,  Saxony.  In  the  year  fol- 
lowing' his  marriage  he  published  nearly  140  songs, 
many  on  Heine's  words ;  he  then  commenced  his  great 
series  oi  orchestral  works,  his  symphony  in  B  flat  being 
first  performed  at  the  close  of  1841 ;  under  stress  of  work, 
however,  his  reason  failed  him,  and  after  an  attempt  to 
drown  himself  in  1854  he  was  confined  in  a  lunatic 
asvlum.  Where  he  died. 

Sehurs,  Carl,  IKS-  .  ,  An  American  statesman ; 
born  in  Ublar.  near  Cologne.  Prussia.  About  1852  he 
came  to  the  United  States,  and  settled  in  Madison,  Wis. 
In  1*61  he  was  appointed  minister  to  Spain,  but  when  the 
Civil  War  broke  out  resigned  that  he  might  return  and 
Join  the  Union  army.  In  1869  was  elected  United  States 
senator  from  Missouri.  He  was  secretary  of  the  inte- 
rior under  President  Hayes  from  1877  to  1881.  He  after- 
ward wrote  several  books,  among  them  a  "  Life  of 
Henry  Clay." 

Schuyler  (#*i/J<v).  Philip,  1733-1804.  An  American 
military  officer;  born  in  Albany,  N.  Y.  He  was  Federal- 
ist United  States  seuator  from  New  York.  1789-1791,  and 
was  again  elected  a  senator,  in  place  of  Aaron  Burr,  in 
17517.    He  died  in  Albany. 

Schwartz.  Itcrthold.  1300-1369.  A  German  monk;  is 
snid  to  have  discovered  gunpowder. 

Schwarz'enberr.  Karl  Phlllpp.  Prince  von,  1771- 
1820.  An  Austrian  general.  He  negotiated  the  marriage 
of  Napoleon  I.  and  the  Austrian  princess,  and  com- 
manded the  allies  at  the  victory  of  Leipsic. 

Kehwat'ka,  Frederick.  1849-1892.  All  American  Arc- 
tie  explorer;  born  In  Galena,  III.  In  1886  be  commanded 
the  New  York  Tim**  Alaskan  expedition,  and  did  much 
to  encourage  the  settlement  of  that  territory  ;  published 
"Along  Alaska's  (ireat  River."  "The  Children  of  tbe 
Cold."  etc.    He  died  in  Portland,  Ore. 

Schwel'nltx.  Lewis  I>nvis  von,  1780-1834.  An  Amer- 
ican botanist;  born  In  Bethlehem,  Pa.  Ills  original  re- 
searches resulted  In  an  additlonofoverl.400newspecies 
to  the  cutalogue  of  American  flora.  He  bequeathed  his 
large  and  valuable  collection  of  plants  to  the  Academy 
of  Natural  Science  of  Philadelphia. 

Kctpio  i*ii/t-v)  Afrtranua  Major,  Publtua  Corne- 
lius,  237-184?  B.  C.  Roman  general ;  invaded  Africa  and 
defeated  Hannibal. 

Sclplo  I  .in  i  lianas  AfrlcanuM  Minor,  Publlus 
Cornelius,  ltfT-129  B.  C.  Roman  general ;  destroyed 
Curthage. 

Scott,  Win  field.  1786-1866.  An  American  general :  born 
in  Virginia.  He  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  U.  8. 
Army  from  1841  till  1861,  and  in  1852  was  an  unsuccess- 
ful candidate  for  the  presidency. 

Sebastian.  Saint.  A  Roman  soldier  at  Narbonne. 
and  martyred  under  Diocletian  when  it  was  discovered 
he  was  a  Christian ;  is  depicted  in  art  bound  naked  to  a 
tree  and  pierced  with  arrows  ;  and  sometimes  with  arrows 
in  his  hand  offering  them  to  Heaven  on  his  knees,  he 
having  been  first  shot  with  arrows  and  then  beaten  to 
death. 

Seeley.  Julius  llawley.  1824  1895.  An  American  edu- 
cator: born  in  Bethel.  Conn.  He  waB  president  of  Am-, 
her-t  College.  1879-1 890  and  inaugurated  the  "Amherst 
system  "  of  self-government,  which  was  productive  of 
good  results.    He  died  in  Amherst,  Mass. 

Selkirk,  Alexander,  1676-1723.  A  Scotch  adventurer : 
born  iu  Largo,  Scotland  :  made  several  voyages  to  the 
South  Sea.  In  one  of  which,  having  quarreled  with  his 
commander,  he  was  put  ashore  on  the  Island  of  Juan 
Fernandez,  with  a  few  necessaries,  a  fowling  piece,  gun- 
powder, and  shot.  Here  he  lived  alone  during  four  years 
and  four  months,  and  was  then  rescued  by  Captain  Woods 
liogers.  During  the  time  of  his  remaining  on  the  Island 
he  had  nearly  forgotten  his  native  language-  He  re- 
lumed to  England  In  1711.  and  is  said  to  have  given  his 
papers  to  Defoe,  who  took  from  them  his  "  story  of  Rob- 
inson Crusoe." 
Semlr'nuils.  Mythical  Assyrian  queen  ;  built  Baby- 

lln<" 


lou  and  greatly  Increased  her  dominions ;  Invaded  India, 
but  was  defeated. 

Setumes  (*em$),  Raphael.  1809-1877.  An  American 
navnl  officer:  born  in  Maryland.  He  resigned  his  com- 
mission at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  and  became 
the  most  daring  and  successful  commander  In  the  Con- 
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federate  service.  His  Teasel,  the  Alabama,  was  mink  by 
the  United  States  steamer  Keartarge,  Captain  Wlnslow, 
off  Cherbourg,  France,  June  19,  186*.  but  Semmes  and 
most  of  his  crew  escaped  on  the  British  yacht  Dterhound. 

Seneca,  L.  Anmeus.  ....  -65.  Philosopher; 
bom  at  Cordova,  and  brought  to  Rome  when  a  child ; 
practiced  aa  a  pleader  at  the  bar,  studied  philosophy, 
and  became  the  tutor  of  Nero;  acquired  great  riches; 
was  charged  with  conspiracy  by  Nero  as  a  pretext,  it 
is  believed,  to  procure  his  wealth,  and  ordered  to  kill 
himself,  which  he  did  by  opening  his  veina  till  he  bled  to 
death ;  he  was  of  the  Stoic  school  in  philosophy,  and 
wrote  a  number  of  treatises  bearing  chiefly  on  morals. 

Sennach/erib.  A  King  of  Assyria,  whose  reign  ex- 
pended from  702  to  681  B.C.,  and  was  distinguished  by  the 
projection  and  execution  of  extensive  public  works; 
be  endeavored  to  extend  his  conquests;  westward,  but 
was  baffled  in  Judea  by  the  miraculous  destruction 
of  his  army. 

BoiWtus,  Michael,  1509-1553.  Spanish  theologian; 
martyred  through  the  intolerance  of  Calvin. 

Sesos/trla,  flourished  14007-1250?  B.C.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  the  early  kings  of  Egypt :  he,  on  succeeding  to 
the  throne,  became  ambitious  of  military  fame,  and 
marched  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army  to  make  the 
;  of  the  world  ;  be  marched  through  Asia,  and 
ited  farther  into  the  East  than  the  conqueror  of 
he  also  invaded  Europe ;  in  his  old  age,  he, 
having  grown  infirm  and  blind,  destroyed  himself.  8e- 
sostris,  so  called  by  the  Greeks,  is  identical  with  Ramescs 
II.,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Pharaohs. 

SerVrna,  Lucius  Heptimlas,  146-211.  Roman  em- 
peror ;  born  in  Leptls  Magna,  In  Africa ;  was  In  com- 
mand in  Pannonia.  and  elected  emperor  on  the  murder 
of  Pertinax :  subdued  a  rebellion  in  Britain,  and  secured 
South  Britain  against  Invasions  from  the  north  by  a 
wall:  died  at  York,  England. 

Hewartl,  William  Henry,  1801-1872.  A  distinguished 
American  statesman;  born  in  New  York;  he  was  gov- 
ernor of  his  native  state,  a  member  of  the  I'nited  States 
Senate,  and  secretary  of  state  in  President  Lincoln's 
cabinet. 

Seymour,  Horatio,  1811-1.886.  American  statesman; 
Democratic  nominee  for  the  presidency  in  1808. 

Bhaf  tesbnry,  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  third  Earl 
of,  1671-1713.  English  philanthropist,  author,  and  free- 
thinker. 

Shaler.  Nathaniel  South  gate,  1841-  ....  An 
American  geologist;  born  near  Newport,  Ky.;  he  served 
two  years  as  an  artillery  officer  In  the  Union  army  during 
the  Civil  War:  professor  of  Geology  and  dean  of  Law- 
rence Scientific  School;  be  has  written  a  number  of 
popular  scientific  works. 

Shays,  Daniel,  1747-US25.  An  American  captain  in  the 
Revolution;  born  In  Massachusetts ;  died  in  New  York; 
he  became  notorious  as  leader  of  an  abortive  rebellion 
against  the  state  laws  of  Massachusetts,  1786. 

Sheridan,  Philip  Henry,  1831-1K88.  American  gen- 
eral; victorious  at  Winchester,  Cedar  Creek,  and  Five 
Forks;  made  lieutenant-general.  1869,  and  promoted  to 
the  chief  command  on  retirement  of  General  Sherman, 
1883. 

Sherman,  John,  1823-1900.  An  American  statesman  ; 
born  In  Lancaster,  Ohio.  Member  of  Congress.  1855- 
1861.  He  took  a  prominent  part  In  the  proceedings  of 
the  House;  was  on  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  sent  to 
Kansas,  and  joined  the  movement  for  the  formation  of 
the  Republican  party.  In  1861-1877  he  was  in  the  Senate  ; 
was  secretary  of  the  treasury,  1877-1K81,  and  superin- 
tended the  resumption  of  specie  payment  in  1879,  after  a 
suspension  of  seventeen  years;  re  elected  to  the  Senate 
In  1881  and  continued  to  hold  that  office  till  1897.  when  he 
waa  appointed  secretary  of  state  by  President  McKin- 
ley :  resigned  that  office,  however,  In  lH'.w,  on  account  of 
failing  health.   He  died  in  Washington.  D.  C. 

Sherman,  Roger,  1721-1793.  An  eminent  American 
statesman  ;  born  in  Massachusetts. 
Sherman,  William  Tecuniseh,  1820-1891.  A  dlstln- 
American  general:  born  in  Lancaster,  Ohio; 
shed  himself  at  thebattlea  of  Bull  Run  and  Shi- 
lob  ;  received  promotion,  and  aa  second  In  command  to 
Grant  rendered  valuable  service  in  reducing  Vicksburg 
and  Memphis;  captured  the  stronghold  of  Atlanta,  and 
after  a  famous  march  seaward  with  65.000  men  took 
8avannah.  which  he  followed  up  with  a  series  of  vic- 
tories in  the  Caroliuas,  receiving,  on  26th  April,  186,'),  the 
surrender  of  General  Johnston,  which  brought  the  war 
to  a  close:  was  created  general  and  commander  in- 
chief  of  the  army  in  1869.  a  position  he  held  till  1ks3. 
Sickles,  Daniel  Edgar,  1826-   ....  Major-gen 


eral  U.  S.  A.,  retired ;  bora  In  New  York.  Waa  in  the 
state  senate,  1856-1857.  and  In  the  latter  year  was  elected 
to  Congress,  and  re-elected  in  1889.  His  bravery  in  the 
Civil  War  was  recognized  by  promotion  to  major- 
general.  He  lost  a  leg  at  Gettysburg.  He  waa  placed 
on  the  retired  list  of  the  army,  with  the  rank  of  major- 
general,  and  was  United  States  minister  to  Spain  1869- 
1873.  Ho  has  since  been  president  of  the  New  York 
State  Board  of  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  commis- 
sioner of  Emigration,  sheriff  of  New  York,  and  member 
of  Congress. 

Siddona.  Sarah,  1755-1831.  The  most  distinguished  of 
English  tragediennes.  She  belonged  to  the  Kcmble 
family,  noted  as  actors. 

Sidney  or  Sydney,  Algernon,  1622-1683.  A  noted 
politician  and  soldier  of  extreme  republican  views  ; 
served  in  Ireland.  1642;  returned,  joined  the  Parliamenta- 
rians, rose  to  a  colonelcy  and  command  of  a  regiment  in 
1645;  entered  Parliament,  and.  although  appointed  one 
of  the  commissioners  to  try  Charles  I.,  absented  himself 
from  the  proceedings,  but  afterwards  approved  of  the 
execution ;  withdrew  from  politics  during  Cromwell's 
Protectorate :  intrigued  with  Louis  XIV.  against  Charles 
If.,  assisted  William  Penn  in  drawing  up  the  republican 
constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  was  on  trumped-up  evi 


dence  tried  for  complicity  in  the  Rye  House 
summarily  sentenced  to  death. 

Slemena  (in* mrnz).  Sir  Charles  William.  1823-1883. 
A  German  engineer ;  born  lu  Hanover.  The  great  works 
of  Siemens  Brothers  at  Charlton,  West  Woolwich,  for 
the  manufacture  of  submarine  electric  telegraph  appa- 
ratus, were  established  there  In  1869 ;  and  the  great  steel 
works  at  Landore.  Wales. in  1866.  He  labored  mainly  in 
two  distinct  fields,  the  applications  of  heat  and  the  appli- 
cations of  electricity,  and  won  a  great  reputation  in  both. 
He  waa  knighted,  April,  18.S3,  in  recognition  of  his  serv- 
ices, which  had  been  previously  recognized  by  numerous 
scientific  societies,  and  by  the  Universities  of  Oxford, 
Glasgow.  iHiblin.  and  Wucrzhurg.    He  died  in  London. 

Sleyes  {*t-ay-yait').  Abbe,  1748-1836.  A  conspicuous 
figure  all  through  the  French  Revolution,  tho  Consulate, 
and  the  Empire ;  represented  Paris  in  the  States-General; 
sat  in  the  center  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  ;  renounced 
the  Christian  religion  in  favor  of  the  goddess  of  Reason ; 

Srojected  a  constitution  which  was  rejected  ;  supported 
apoleon:  fled  to  Belgium  on  the  return  of  the  Bour- 
bons, and  returned  to  France  in  1830,  by  which  time  he 
was  politically  defunct. 

Siarel  (»<tV/),  Fran*.  1824-1902.  An  American  mili- 
tary officer ;  born  in  Slnsheim.  Baden.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  In  1852.  and  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out. 
organized  a  regiment  and  went  to  the  front,  where  he 
served  with  unusual  distinction,  being  promoted  major- 
general. 

Sllliuan  Henjamin,lKl6-1885.  An  American  chemist; 
born  in  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  he  was  made  professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  School  of  Applied  Chemistry  ;  delivered 
the  first  series  of  lectures  on  agricultural  chemistry  ever 
given  In  the  United  States;  was  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1863. 
He  died  in  New  Haven.  Conn. 

Simon  (M-mon'j.  Jules  Francois,  1814-1896.  A  French 
statesman ;  born  in  Lorient,  Morbihan,  Brittany  ;  was  a 
disciple  of  Victor  Cousin,  and  succeeded  him  in  the  chair 
of  philosophy  at  the  Sorboune ;  in  1863  he  was  elected  to 
the  Corps  Legislalif.  where  be  served  till  the  fall  of  the 
empire,  when  he  was  placed  with  Thiers  and  Gambetta 
at  the  head  of  the  provisional  government,  whose  affairs 
he  administered  during  the  siege ;  from  the  conclusion  of 
peace  in  1871  till  tho  fall  of  Thiers  he  was  prominent 
in  the  Assembly  at  Bordeaux  and  at  Versailles,  and  in 
1875  was  elected  a  life  senator ;  he  died  in  Paris.  France. 

Mamoa'dl,  Jean  Charlea  Leonard  Blmonde  de, 
1773-1842.  Celebrated  Swiss  historian;  born  at  Geneva ; 
the  works  which  have  established  his  reputation  are  his 
great  histories  of  "The  Italian  Republics  in  the  Middle 
Ages."  "European  Literature."  and  "  A  History  of  the 
French." 

Bka/beletr,  Michael,  1R43-18S2.  A  Russian  general ; 
distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery  in  the  Kusso-Turkish 
War  of  1877-187*:  was  a  leader  in  the  Panslavist  move- 
ment ;  died  suddenly. 

Slldell,  John,  1793M871.  An  American  statesman ; 
horn  in  New  York  ;  elected  to  Congress  in  1843;  made 
minister  to  Mexico  in  1845,  and  was  in  the  United  States 
Senate  In  1853-1861 ;  in  September.  1861.  he  waa  appointed 
a  Confederate  commissioner  to  France,  where  he  began 
negotiating  a  large  loan  and  is  said  to  have  secured  the 
»hip Stonewall  for  the  Confederate  government:  after 
the  war  be  settled  in  London.  England,  where  he  died. 
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Slocnm.  Henrr  Warner.  1827-1894.  An  American 
military  officer;  born  in  Delphi.  OnondaKa  county,  X.  V. 
When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  he  wan  commissioned  a 
colonel  of  volunteers  in  the  Union  army  :  was  placed  in 
command  of  a  corps  on  the  left  wing  of  General  Sher- 
man's army,  and  took  part  in  the  great  "march  to  the 
sea."  leading  the  left  wing  of  the  army  from  Atlanta  to 
Savannah;  he  was  elected  to  Congress  In  1889  aud  served 
till  1873:  he  died  in  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Suieaton..lohn,  1721-1792.  An  English  civil enidneer : 
born  in  Austhorpe.  near  Leeds.  Kngland.  In  1751  he  in- 
vented a  muc-hiue  for  measuring  a  ship's  way  at  sea. 
and  also  a  new  form  of  compass.  In  1768  he  wan  in- 
trusted with  the  rebuilding  of  the  Eddystone  lighthouse. 
It  stood  till  1H82.  w  hen  it  was  replaced  by  a  new  struc- 
ture.   He  also  ticrfeoted  Newcomen's  steam  engine. 

Smith.  Adam.  1723  1790.  Political  economist;  born 
In  Kirkcaldy.  Fife:  in  1776  he  produced  his  "Inquiry 
into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations."  a 
work  to  which  he  devoted  ten  years  of  his  life,  and 
which  has  rendered  bis  name  world-famous  ;  in  1778  he 
settled  in  Edinburgh  an  commissioner  of  customs  for 
Scotland,  and  in  17*7  was  elected  lord  rector  of  Glas- 
gow University;  made  Political  Economy  a  distinct 
branch. 

Smith.  Gold  win.  1823-  .  .  English  man  of  letters: 
born  in  Berks;  came  to  America  as  professor  of  English 
History  in  Conic  II  University;  in  1871  settled  in  Canada. 
He  believes  that  Canada  will  be  annexed  to  the  United 
States;  has  written  a  number  of  books  and  pamphlets, 
one  on  the  "Relations  between  England  and  America 
and  another  on  "The  Political  Destiny  of  Canada  " ;  he 
la  an  ultra-Liberal. 

Smith.  John.  Captain.  1579-1631.  English  explorer; 
founder  of  Virginia. 

Mn  it  h.  Joseph.  18rt5-1844.    Founder  of  the  Monnou 


Smith,  William.  176<M839.  The  "  father  of  English 
geology'  ;  born  In  Churchill.  Oxfordshire.  England; 
died  lu  Northampton,  England. 

Kmlthson,  Jnniea,  1765-1KJJ.  An  Eogl!«h  philanthro- 
pist; natural  son  of  Hugh  Hmithson.  first  Duke  of  North- 
umberland; was  graduated  at  Oxford,  and  elected  a 
member  of  the  Koyal  Society.  In  1K35  his  property, 
amounting  to  *VW.318.  came  into  the  possesion  of  the 
United  States  government,  having  been  bequeathed  by 
him  "for  the  purpose  of  founding  an  institution  at  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  to  be  called  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among 
men."   He  died  In  Genoa.  Italy. 

Socl'ntis,  Faust  u«,  1539-1604.  A  theologian:  born  in 
Italy  ;  wbb  much  persecuted  for  his  opinions  ;  in  Cracow, 
where  he  dwelt  for  a  long  time,  he  was  dragged  from  a 
sick  bed  half  naked  along  the  street,  and  his  house  rubbed 
and  his  papers  burned. 

Soeratea,  469-399  B.C.  Athenian  philosopher:  pro- 
nounced by  the  Delphic  oracle  the  widest  of  men ;  he 
lived  all  his  days  in  Athens,  and  gathered  about  him  as 
his  pupils  all  the  Ingenuous  youth  of  the  city;  he  wrote 
no  book,  propounded  no  system,  and  founded  no  school, 
but  was  ever  abroad  in  the  thorougbfnres  in  all  weather 
talking  to  whoso  would  listen,  and  instilling  a  love  of 
Justice  and  truth ;  he  was  charged  with  not  believing  in 
the  state  religion,  with  introducing  new  gods,  and  cor- 
rupting the  youth,  convicted  by  a  majority  of  his  judges 
and  condemned  to  die. 

Solomon,  reigned  977  937  B.C.  In  Scripture,  the  third 
king  of  Israel;  youngest  son  of  David,  and  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  Hebrew  royal  line.  He  Is  the  reputed 
author  of  the  book  of  Ecelesiastes,  Song  of  Solomon. 
Proverbs,  and  part  of  the  Psalms. 

Solon,  flourished  sixth  century  B.C.  The  first  Athe- 
nian constitutional  lawgiver,  and  one  of  the  Seven  Wise 
Men  of  Greece. 

Sol i man  (Snlelman).  The  name  of  three  Turkish 
Sultans,  the  most  noted  being  Solymnn  (the  Magnifi- 
cent). 1496-1566.  Succeeded  his  father.  Sellra  I..  1520.  He 
overran  nearly  the  whole  of  central  Europe.  Arabia,  aud 
Persia,  but  was  repulsed  at  the  siege  of  Malta,  1566. 

Sothern,  Kdwnrd  Askew,  1826-1*81.  Comedian; 
born  In  Liverpool;  made  his  mark  in  Tom  Taylor's 
"Our  American  Cousin,"  In  which  he  appeared  thou- 
sands of  times  in  America  and  England ;  scored  a  great 
success  also  as  David  Garrick. 

Sou  It  Uooh).  Nicolas  Jean  de  I>ieu,  1769-1V.1.  Duke 
of  Dalmatla  and  marshal  of  France;  gallant  conduct  in 
Swiss  and  Italian  campaigns  under  Massena  won  him 
rapid  promotion,  and  in  1804  be  was  created  a  marshal ; 
served  with  the  emperor  lu  Germany,  aud  led  the  de- 
ciding charge  at  Austerlltz;  at  the  head  of  the  French 


army  in  Spain  he  outmaneuvered  the  English  in  1*09, 
conquered  Portugal,  and  opposed  to  Wellington  a  skill 
and  tenacity  not  less  than  his  own;  turned  Royalist 
after  the  abdication  of  Napoleon,  but  on  his  return  from 
Elba  rallied  to  the  emperor's  standard,  and  fought  at 
Waterloo :  became  active  in  the  public  service,  and  was 
honored  as  ambassador  in  England  in  1838 ;  retired  in 
1S45.  In  1847  he  received  the  honorary  title  of "  Marsha  - 
General  of  France." 

Soulouque  («oo-Ioo4-/).  Fanstln,  1785-1867.  A  negro 
slave;  born  in  Hayti:  died  there.  He  was  manumitted 
when  a  child.  Jolued  the  army,  rose  to  be  general,  w  as 
elected  president  and  declared  himself  emperor,  under 
the  title  of  Faustin  1.,  1M9.  He  proved  a  brutal  tyrant, 
and  w  as  driven  from  his  throne  and  the  island  1H59. 

Sou'sa,  John  Philip,  1854-  .  .  An  American  musi- 
cian ;  born  in  Washington.  D.  C.  He  was  band  leader  of 
the  United  States  Marine  Corps.  1SS0-1892.  and  In  the  lat- 
ter year  organized  the  famous  Sousa  Band,  which  gave 
concerts  in  England.  France,  and  Germany,  and  all 
over  the  United  States.  He  has  composed  numerous 
songs,  waltzes,  operas,  and  orchestral  suites,  but  is  best 
known  from  his  marches,  which  have  been  republished 
throughout  Europe. 

Sparks,  Jnred.  1789-1866.  An  American  historian: 
born  in  Willing  ton.  Conn, ;  he  was  professor  of  Ancient 
and  Modern  History  at  Harvard.  1839-1849  •  president  of 
the  college.  1S49  1*53;  and  the  author  of  a  large  number 
of  sermons,  biographical  and  historical  works,  theologi- 
cal papers,  etc  .  most  notably  "  The  library  of  American 
Biography"  and  "  Correspondence  of  the  American 
Revolution":  he  died  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Spnr'tncus.  Leader  of  the  revolt  of  the  slaves  at 
Rome,  which  broke  out  about  73  B.<\  :  was  a  Thracian 
by  birth;  a  man  of  powerful  physique :  in  succession  a 
sin  ). herd,  a  soldier,  and  a  general:  was  slain  in  battle. 

Speke.  John  Hnmiinc,  1K271NVI.  An  English  Afri- 
can explorer:  he  discovered  lake  N'yaiua.  1868,  and  dis- 
covered the  source  of  the  Nile  to  be  that  lake,  1862. 

Spencer.  Herbert,  1X20  1903.  An  English  philosopher; 
born  at  Derby;  about  the  year  1K50  he  published  his 
srheme  of  philosophy,  bused  on  the  principle  of  evolu- 
tion in  Its  relation  to  life,  mind,  society,  and  morals  ;  this 
large  scheme  has  been  only  partially  fulfilled. 

Spinoza  («pr  nn'znh),  Ilenedict,  1632-1677.  Great  mod- 
ern philosopher;  burn  in  Amsterdam;  left  Amsterdam 
and  finally  settled  at  The  Hague,  where,  absorbed  in 
philosophic  study,  he  lived  in  seclusion,  earning  a  liveli- 
hood by  polishing  optical  glasses,  which  his  friends  dis- 
posed of  for  him:  his  days  were  short:  he  suffered 
from  ill  heolth.  and  died  of  consumption.  His  great 
w  ork,  his  "  Ethlca."  was  published  about  a  year  after  bis 
death. 

SpofTbrd.  Alnswnrth  Rand,  1825-  .  .  An  American 
librarian:  born  in  Gilmauton,  N.  H.  Was  librarian  of 
the  Congressional  Library  from  1864  to  1x97.  when  he 
became  chief  assistant.  Published  "The  American  Al- 
manuc"  for  several  years,  and,  with  others,  edited  "  Li- 
brary of  Choice  Literature,"  "Library  of  Wit  and 
Humor,"  etc. 

Kpoii  r,  I.udwlg,  1784-1859.  Musical  composer  and 
violinist:  born  in  Brunswick,  Germany;  produced  both 
operas  and  oratorios.  "  Faust"  among  the  former,  the 
"Last  Judgment"  and  the  "Fall  of  Babylon"  among 
the  latter. 

Spurgeon.  Charles  Haddon.  1834  1892.  An  English 
preacher;  born  in  Kclvcdon.  England.  His  followers 
built  for  him  his  well  known  'Tabernacle"  In  Newing- 
ton  Butts,  opened  in  1861.  Spurgeon  preached  in  the 
Tabernacle  every  Sunday  to  thousands  of  hearers.  His 
sermons  were  published  weekly  from  1X54.  and  yearly 
volumes  were  Issued  from  1856.  They  had  an  enormous 
circulation,  many  of  them  being  translated  Into  various 
languages.    He  died  in  Mentone.  France. 

Spurxheim.i  *;)injr/*'Ai»i»i,.f  ohnnn  Gnspar,  1  •  .6-1832. 
Phrenologist;  born  In  Treves;  In  1X32  he  proceeded  to 
America  on  a  lecture  tour,  but  had  hardly  started  on  his 
mission  when  he  died  at  Boston;  he  wrote  numerous 
I  works  bearing  on  phrenology,  education,  etc. 

Standish.  Miles,  15*4-1666.  Captain  of  Plymouth 
colony. 

Stanford.  T.eland,  1824-1893.  American  lawyer  and 
'  philanthropist :  born  in  Watervilet,  Albany  county.  N.  Y. ; 
in  1852  he  went  to  California,  where  he  engaged  in  min- 
ing, but  in  MM  removed  to  San  Francisco  and  there 
engaged  in  business,  laying  the  foundation  of  a  fortune 
estimated  at  more  than  950.000.000 :  he  was  elected  pres- 
ident of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad  in  1861;  was  gov- 
ernor of  California.  1861-1863;  and  in  1886  was  elected  to 
the  United  States  Senate.  Ia  memory  of  a  deceased  son 
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Leland  Stanford.  Jr..  ho  iravc  $20,000,000  for  the  founding 
of  Leland  Stanford  University  at  Palo  Alto.  Cal.;  he 
died  in  Palo  Alto. 

Stanford.  Jane  Lathrnp,  1825-1905.  An  American 
philanthropist:  born  In  Albany.  N.  ¥.;  the  wife  of  Leland 
Stanford,  the  founder  of  the  Leland  Stanford.  Jr..  Uni- 
versity; she  built  and  endowed  the  Children's  Hospital 
in  Albany,  N.  Y  .  at  a  cost  of  raw.ooo :  gave  $160,000  to 
the  kindergartens  in  Ban  Francisco.  Cal..  and  after  the 
death  of  her  husband  in  1893  devoted  herself  to  the  de- 
velopment and  support  of  the  Leland  Stanford  Univer- 
sity :  in  1'JOl  she  supplemented  her  gifts  to  the  university 
by  turning  over  to  its  trustees  stocks  valued  at$l«.000,- 
000.  her  residence  in  SanFranciso,  valued  atWOO.ooo.  for 
a  museum  and  art  gallery,  and  1.000.000  acres  of  land 
worth  $12,000,000;  these  gifts  swelled  the  endowment  of 
the  university  to  more  than  $45,000,000.  making  it  the 
most  richly  endowed  educational  institution  In  the 
world. 

r.  Arthur  Penrhyn,  1815-1881.  Widely  known 
ey ;  born  at  Alderley.  in  Cheshire,  England  : 


held  a  professorship  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  Oxford 
for  a  time,  and  published  lectures  on  the  Eastern  Church, 
the  Jewish  Church,  the  Athanasian  Creed,  and  the  Church 
of  Scotland ;  accompanied  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the 
East  in  1862.  and  became  dean  of  Westminster  1864.  in 
succession  to  Trench :  wrote  "Historical  Monuments  of 
Westminster  Abbey  "  and  '•Christian  Institutions." 

Stanley.  Henry  Morton,  1*41-1904.  African  ex- 
plorer; born  in  I>enbigh,  Wales,  his  parental  name  being 
Rowlands,  he  having  assumed  the  name  of  Stanley  after 
that  of  his  adopted  father.  Mr.  Stanley.  New  Orleans; 
served  in  the  Confederate  army;  became  a  newspaper 
foreign  correspondent  to  the  New  York  Herald;  at  length 
was  summoned  to  go  and  "find  Livingstone":  after 
many  an  impediment  found  Livingstone  on  10th  Novem- 
ber. 1871.  and  after  staying  with  hitn,  and  accompanying 
him  in  explorations,  returned  to  England:  published 
"  Congo  and  its  Free  State."  "  In  Darkest  Africa,  '  etc. : 
elected  to  the  British  Parliament,  1*95. 

Stanton.  Kd  win  McMiulrro,  1X14-1809.  An  American 
statesman ;  born  in  Stetibenvllle,  Ohio ;  appointed  attor- 
ney-general of  the  United  States;  succeeded  Simon  Cam- 
eron assecetary  of  war  and  held  that  office  forsix  years. 
On  December  20,  1869,  he  was  nominated  by  President 
Grant  as  an  associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  but  died  before  taking  his  seat. 

Stanton,  Elizabeth  Cndy,  1815-1902.  An  American 
reformer:  born  in  Johnstown,  N.  Y.:  called  the  first 
Woman's  Rights  Convention  in  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y..  in 
1848,  and  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  Congress  in 
1R68.  She  was  the  author  of  "The  History  of  Woman 
Suffrage,"  and  other  works. 

Stark.  John,  1 728-1822.  An  American  military  officer ; 
born  In  Londonderry.  N.  H.;  joined  the  troops  under 
Major  Rogers  in  the  war  against  the  French  and  Indians 
in  1755;  rendered  efficient  service  at  Tlconderoga  in 
1758,  and  was  actively  employed  In  the  subsequent  cam- 
paign. In  1775,!afterthe  battle  of  I^exlngton.  he  received 
a  colonel's  commission,  and  recruited  a  regiment  which 
formed  the  left  of  the  American  line  at  Bunker  Hill. 
For  his  victory  at  Bennington  he  was  promoted  briga- 
dier-general.  He  died  in  Manchester.  K.  H. 

Stein.  Helnrlch  Fried  rich  Knrl  von.  Itnrnn.  1757- 
1831.  Prussian  statesman. 
Stephen,  Saint.  Stoned  36?:  first  Christian  martyr. 
Stephens,  Alexander  Hnntllton.  1812-1883.  Amer- 
ican statesman  and  writer;  the  "Nestor  of  the  Confed- 
eracy"; born  in  Georgia:  admitted  to  the  bar,  1835; 
Congress.  1843 ;  opposed  the  secession  of  his  state :  vice- 
president  of  the  Confederate  States:  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  from  Georgia,  but  not  permitted  to 
take  his  seat:  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
however,  from  1874  until  his  death. 

Stephenson,  George,  1781-1H48.  English  engineer: 
inventor  of  the  locomotive  engine. 

Stephenson,  Robert.  1803-1859.  8on  of  George 
Stephenson;  English  engineer;  Inventor  of  tubular 
bridge. 

Steuben.  Frederic  William  Augustus.  Baron, 

1730-1794.  An  American  military  officer:  bom  in  Magde- 
burg. Prussia.  He  came  to  America  In  1777.  and  having 
received  the  appointment  of  liiBpcetor-generul.  with  the 
rank  of  major-general,  he  proved  of  efficient  service  to 
the  American  army.  For  his  services  and  sacrifices  Con- 
i  in  1790  voted  him  an  annuity  of  S2.400  and  a  town 


ship  of  land  in  the  state  of  New  York,  both  of  which  he 
divided  with  his  fellow  officers.  He  died  on  his  estate 
near  Utica.  N.  Y. 


Stevens.  Thaddeus,  1792-1868.  An  American  states- 
man; born  in  Danville.  Vt.  In  1848  and  also  In  1850  he 
was  elected  to  Congress  from  Pennsylvania,  and  again 
in  1858.  retaining  his  seat  till  his  death. 

Stewart,  AlexanderTnrney,  1803-1876.  An  American 
merchant;  born  near  Belfast.  Ireland:  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1823  and  engaged  in  teaching.  In  1825 
be  began,  in  New  York  city,  a  dry  goods  business  which 
gradually  expanded  into  one  of  the  largest  mercantile 
concerns  in  the  world.   He  died  in  New  York. 

Stewart,  Dugald.  1753-1858.  Scottish  philosopher; 
born  in  Edinburgh:  he  wrote  "  Elements  of  the  Philoso- 
phy of  the  Human  Mind."  "Philosophical  Essays."  etc. 

Stone,  Lucy  (Mrs.  Klnckwell),  1K1H-1K93.  An  Ameri- 
can reformer ;  born  in  West  Brookfleld,  Mass.  She  was 
graduated  at  Oberlln  College  In  1847.  She  published  a 
protest,  "Taxation  Without  Representation."  In  1869 
she  helped  organize  the  American  Woman's  Suffrage 
Association.  Her  lectures  on  woman  suffrage  made  her 
known  throughout  the  country.  She  died  in  Boston. 

Story,  Joseph.  1779-1845.  An  American  jurist;  born 
In  Marhlchead,  Mass.  In  1811  he  was  appointed  an  asso- 
ciate justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and 
held  the  office  till  his  death.  He  wrote  extensively  on 
jurisprudence.   He  died  In  Cambridge.  Mass. 

Story.  William  Wetmore.  1819-1895.  Poet  and  sculp- 
tor; son  of  preceding.  He  died  in  Vallombrosa,  near 
Florence,  Italy. 

Htm  bo,  63?  B.C.-24?  A.D.  A  noted  geographer:  born 
in  Amasea.  Pontus ;  his  geography  in  seventeen  books 
has  been  preserved  entire  with  the  exception  of  the 
seventh  book,  of  which  there  Is  only  on  epitome ;  the  first 
two  books  are  Introductory,  the  next  eight  treat  of 
Europe,  the  six  following  of  Asia,  and  the  last  of  Africa. 

Strndlvar'l,  Antonio  (Ntrndl  viirlus),  1649T-1737. 
An  Italian  violin  maker ;  born  in  Cremona.  Italy ;  It  was 
he  who  settled  the  typical  pattern  of  the  Cremona  violin, 
ami  his  instruments,  for  tone  and  finish,  have  never  yet 
been  excelled :  he  died  in  Cremona. 

Strauss,  Johann.  1*25-1899.  An  Austrian  musician ; 
born  in  Vienna  ;  after  composing  dance  music  for  many 
years,  he  undertook  an  operetta,  "  Indigo."  which  was 
produced  In  1871.  and  met  with  instantaneous  success; 
subsequently  he  produced  "The  Forty  Thieves";  "Cag- 
liostro,"  "The  Gypsy  Baron,"  etc.,  and  numerous 
waltzes,  the  best  known  being  "The  Beautiful  Blue  Dan- 
ube" ;  he  died  In  Vienna. 

Stun  1 1.  Gilbert  Charles,  1755-1828.  An  American 
painter:  born  in  Narragansett.  R.  I. ;  in  1775  he  made  his 
way  to  London,  where  he  led  for  two  years  a  Bohemian 
life:  upon  his  talent  being  recognised,  he  became  a 
fashionable  portrait  painter;  in  1792  he  returned  to  the 
United  States,  and  painted  portraits  of  Washington. 
Jefferson.  Madison.  John  Adams,  and  many  of  the  dis- 
tinguished men  of  the  period  ;  he  died  In  Boston. 

Sulla  or  S>  Ha.  Lucius  Cornelius,  138-78  B.C.  Roman 
statesman  and  general. 

Sumner.  Charles,  1811-1874.  American  statesman 
and  abolitionist :  bom  In  Boston ;  was  brouirht  into  pub- 
lic notice  by  his  fourth  of  July  oration,  1845.  on  "The 
True  Grandeur  of  Nations,"  an  eloquent  condemnation 
of  war;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Free  Soil  Party, 
and  In  1851  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  a 
position  he  held  until  the  close  of  his  life. 

Swedenhorar.  Kninnuel.  1688-1772.  Swedish  theoso- 
phist :  in  his  theosophy  the  central  point  Is  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  natural  and  the  supernatural.  He  was 
founder  of  the  sod  known  as  the  Swcdenborgians  or  the 
Church  of  New  Jerusalem. 

Tait,  Archibald  Cnmpbell.  1811-1882.  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury ;  born  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  In  1842  he 
was  appointed  successor  to  Dr.  Arnold  as  head  master  of 
Rugby ;  in  1819  became  I>ean  of  Carlisle,  and  in  1856 
Bishop  of  Loudon,  as  successor  to  Blomfleld.  In  1868  he 
was  made  primate  of  all  England  by  Mr.  Disraeli.  The 
Lambeth  Conference  of  1878  took  place  under  his 
auspices. 

Tnlleyrnnd  UahU-ron' )  de  Perlgord,  Charles 
Maurice.  Prince  of  Itenevento.  1754-1838.  French 
statesman  ami  diplomatist ;  bom  In  Paris ;  was  educated 

I  for  the  Church ;  made  bishop  of  Autun ;  was  excommuni- 
cated by  the  pope,  resigned  his  bishopric,  and  embarked 
on  a  statesman's  career.  In  1797  was  appointed  minister 
of  foreign  affairs ;  supported  Bonaparte  in  his  ambitious 

'  schemes,  and  on  the  latter  becoming  emperor,  was 
made  grand  chamberlain  and  Duke  of  Benevento,  while 

i  he  retained  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs;  disapproving 
Napoleon's  course  toward  England,  1807,  he  resigned. 

i  He  refused  to  accept  office  again  when  twice  recalled : 
he  attached  himself  to  the  Bourbons  on  their  return,  and, 
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becoming  foreign  minister  to  Louis  XVIII..  was  made  a 
peer,  and  sent  ambassador  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna  ; 
retired  from  public  life  shortly  before  his  death. 

Tal  mage.  Thomas  De  Witt,  1*32-1902.  An  American 
clergyman ;  born  In  Bound  Brook.  N.  J.  He  was  pas- 
tor of  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y..  in  1809-18W.  and  afterward  became  associate  pastor 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
He  was  for  many  years  the  editor  of  the  Christian  Her- 
ald, and  was  the  author  of  "Crumbs  Swept  Up." 
"  Woman :  Her  Powers  and  Privileges,"  "  From  Manger 
to  Throne,"  "  Every-Day  Religion."  etc.  He  died  in 
Washington.  I).  C. 

Talma,  Francois  Joseph,  1763-1820.  A  famous 
French  tragedian  ;  born  in  Paris  :  during  the  ReTolution 
he  was  the  foremost  actor  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Repub- 
llque.  and  subsequently  enjoyed  the  favor  of  Napoleon  ; 
his  noble  carriage  and  matchless  elocution  enabled  him 


to  play  with  great  dignity  such  characters  as  Oihcllo, 
Nero,  Orestes,  Leicester,  etc. 

Tam'erlnnc  or  Tlmur,  1336-1405.  A  great  Asiatic 
conqueror;  born  at  Kesh,  near  Samarkand  :  the  son  of 
a  Mongol  chief ;  raised  himself  by  military  conquest  to 
the  throne  of  Samareand:  built  up  an  empire  that  at  the 
time  of  his  death  extended  from  the  Ganges  to  the  (ire- 
clan  Archipelago;  died  while  leading  an  expedition 
against  China. 

Tnn'cred,  1050-1112.  A  famous  crusader ;  hero  of 
Tasso's  great  poem ;  for  great  deeds  done  in  the  First 
Crusade  he  was  rewarded  with  the  principality  of  Tibe- 
rius ;  stands  as  the  type  of  "  a  very  gentle,  perfect 
knight   ;  died  at  Antioeh  of  a  wound  received  In  battle. 

Taney  Uauf'ni),  Itogcr  Brooke,  1777-1864.  An  Ameri- 
can Jurist :  bum  in  Calvert  county.  Maryland :  suc- 
ceeded John  M.  Berrien  as  attorney  general  of  the  I'nlted 
States ;  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  treasury  under 
President  Jackson,  but  was  forced  to  resign  ;  was  nomi- 
nated chlef-Justico  of  the  United  States  and  confirmed 
by  the  United  Stated  Senate  March  15. 1830  ;  while  in  this 
office  he  rendered  decisions  on  many  important  cases, 
notably  those  of  Dred  Scott,  and  Sherman  M.  Booth, 
both  bearing  on  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law;  he  died  in 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Tarqniiilus,  Lwctos  Prisons,  .  .  -578  B.  C.  The 
fifth  king  of  Rome,  and  first  of  the  Tarquln  kings ; 
crowned  614  B.  C. ;  Tarqulnlns,  Lucius  Superbus, 
his  grandson,  married  two  sisters,  daughters  of  Servius 
Tulllus.  whom  he  assassinated  at  the  instigation  of  his 
later  wife.  534  B.  0.  ,  Tnrqulnius.  scxtu*.  his  son.  the 
notorious  hero  of  the  rape  of  Lucrctfa.  was  the  last  of 
the  race,  and  with  his  expulsion.  510  B.  C,  Rome  became 
a  republic. 

Taylor.  Ma  yard.  1 S25- 1878.  A  noted  American  writer 
and  traveler ;  born  at  Kennctt  Square,  Pa. ;  for  a  num- 
ber of  yeara  contributed,  aa  travel  correspondent,  to  the 
Tribunt,  visiting  in  this  capacity  Egypt,  the  greater  part 
of  Asia.  Central  Africa,  Russia,  Iceland,  etc. ;  during  1862- 
1863  acted  as  secretary  of  the  legation  atSU  Petersburg ; 
and  In  1878  was  appointed  ambassador  at  Beilln;  his 
literary  reputation  rests  mainly  on  bis  works  of  travel; 
also  on  "Poems  of  the  Orient."  "Rhymes  of  Travel," 
and  an  admirable  translation  of  Goethe's  "  Faust." 

Taylor.  Zarhary.  1774-1850.  American  general  and 
statesman;  twelfth  president  of  the  United  States;  born 
in  Virginia:  entered  the  army  Id  1808;  served  in  Seminole 
and  Black  Hawk  wars;  major-general  in  Mexican  War. 
and  won  the  battles  of  Resaca  de  la  Palm  a  and  Buena 
Vista  :  elected  president  by  the  Whigs  in  1848. 

Tecumseh.  1770-1813.  Chief  of  the  Shawnee  Indians  ; 
defeated  by  Harrison  at  Tippecanoe  :  killed  in  the  battle 
of  the  Thames. 

Tell.  Wllhelm.  flourished  1305;  legendary  Swiss 
hero  ;  said  to  have  been  drowned  In  the  Schaechen,  iu 
attempting  to  save  the  life  of  a  friend. 

Temple.  Sir  William,  1628-1699.  An  English  states- 
man ;  born  in  London.  In  conjunction  with  DcWitt  he 
concluded  the  treaty  between  England.  Holland,  and 
Hweden.  Latterly  lived  In  epicurean  ease.  In  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  garden,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  letters  at  his 
villa  at  Sheen,  and.  after  1686.  at  Moor  Park,  in  Surrey, 
where  he  had  Swift  for  secretary. 

Teniers.  David  (The  Elder).  1582-1649.  An  eminent 
Dutch  painter.  Ton  lent,  David  (the  Younger).  1610- 
1090.  Son  of  the  preceding;  he  excelled  his  father.  Both 
were  pupils  of  Rubens. 

Terry.  Ellen  Alice,  1848-  .  .  An  English  actress: 
born  in. Coventry,  England,  and  made  her  first  appear- 
ance on  the  stage  during  Charles  Kean's  Shakesperean 
revivals  in  1858.  In  1864  she  married  and  left  the  stage, 
but  reappeared  again  in  October,  1867.  She  accompanied 


Henry  Irving  on  his  numerous  American  tours,  playing 
with  unprecedented  success  all  over  the  United  8tates. 

Tertullian,  Qulntus  Septlmlus  Florens.  150-230. 
One  of  the  Latin  fathers ;  born  at  Carthage  ;  was  con- 
-  I  verted  to  Christianity;  became  presbyter  of  Carthage, 
and  embraced  Montanist  views ;  wrote  numerous  works, 
apolegetlcal,  polemical,  doctrinal,  and  practical,  the 
last  of  an  ascetic  tendency. 

Tet'sel,  John.  1455-1519.  A  Dominican  monk  ;  born  at 
Leipsic:  was  employed  in  the  sale  of  indulgences  to  all 
who  subscribed  to  the  fund  for  building  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome :  In  opposition  to  him  and  his  doings  Luther  pub- 
lished his  celebrated  theses  In  1517. 

Thalber*  (tahl'burg),  Slglsmund.  1812-1871.  A  cele- 
brated pianist ;  bom  at  Geneva ;  took  rauk  as  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  P*""'^  of  th^naKe  t      B  c    p^,  _^ 

of  Greece.' and  one  of  her  seven  sages;  was  a  philoso- 
pher of  the  physical  school,  and  the  father  of  philosophy 
in  general. 

Themls'toelea,  520-453  B.  C.  Celebrated  Athenian 
general  and  statesman  ;  rose  to  political  power  on  the 
ostracism  of  Arlstides.  his  rival ;  fought  at  Salamls  and 
routed  the  fleet  of  Xerxes. 

Theodo'ra,  508-548.  The  famous  consort  of  the  Byzan- 
tine emperor,  Justinian  I. ;  she  became  Justinian's 
true«t  counselor,  bore  a  chief  share  in  the  work  of 
government,  and  saved  the  throne  by  her  high  courage 
at  the  crisis  of  the  Nika  riots.  She  lavished  her  bounty 
on  the  poor,  and  especially  on  the  unfortunate  of  her 
own  sex. 

Theod'oric  (the  Great).  455?-526.  A  king  of  the  Goths, 
who.  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  ruled  as  king 
of  Italy.  493-526. 

Theodo'slu*.  The  name  of  three  emperors.  Thc«d  <  >  - 
sins  I.  (Flavins),  3467-395.  Surnamed  "The  Great  " ; 
bom  In  8pain  :  reigned  879-305.  With  the  close  of  his 
reign  the  disintegration  of  the  Roman  Empire  set  in.  He 
was  the  author  of  the  bloody  massacre  of  Thessalonica 
for  which  Ambrose,  the  fearless  archbishop  of  Milan, 
compelled  him  to  do  penance.  Theodnslus  II.,  401-450. 
His  grandson ;  succeeded  his  father  Arcadius  as  emperor 
of  the  East  Theodoniu*  III.  ( Adramyttenns).  S54- 
717.  Succeeded  AnasUsius  II.  as  emperor  of  the  East ; 
crowned  716. 

Theophras'tus,  .  .  -286 B.C.  A  peripatetic  phi- 
losopher ;  bora  in  Lesbos  :  pupil,  heir,  and  successor  of 
Aristotle,  and  the  great  interpreter  and  expounder  of  his 

philosophy. 

Theresa.  Saint,  1515-1582.  A  Spanish  Carmelite  nun : 
eminent  for  learning  and  piety  :  founder  of  a  reformed 
society  of  barefooted  members  of  that  order  :  canouized 
by  Pope  Gregory  XV. 

Thierry  (leayW),  Amedee  Simon  Dominique, 
1797-1873.  A  distinguished  French  historian  ;  his  brother, 
Jncqiies  Nicolas  August  In,  1795-1856.  was  even  more 
eminent  as  an  author. 

Thiers  (te^iV),  Louis  Adolphe,  1797-1877.  An  emi- 
nent French  statesman  and  historian.  He  was  the  first 
president  of  the  Republic,  elected  1871.  resigned  1873.  and 
succeeded  by  Marshal  MacMahnn. 

Thomas,  George  Henry.  1H16-1870.  American  Fed- 
eral general;  his  greatest  battles  were  Chickamauga 
and  Nashville. 

Thomson.  Sir  William.  Lord  Kelvin,  1824-  .  . 
Great  British  physicist;  bora  at  Belfast;  professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  in  Glasgow  In  1846;  it  is  in  the  de- 
partments of  heat  and  electricity  he  has  accomplished 
his  greatest  achievements  ;  be  has  invented  a  number  of 
ingenious  and  delicate  scientific  instruments,  i 
extensively  on  mathematical  and  physical  subjects. 

Thor'waldsen,  liertel,  1770-1844.  An  eminent  Dan- 
ish sculptor;  bora  near  Copenhagen,  the  son  of  a  poor 
Icelander;  studied  In  Rome,  where  Canova  encouraged 
him,  and  a  fine  statue  of  Jason  established  hla  reputa- 
tion ;  executed  a  colossal  group  of "  Christ,  the  Con- 
soler," "  The  Twelve  Apostles."  "  m  John  Preaching  in 
the  Wilderness,"  and  other  religious  subjects,  besides 
statues  of  Copernicus  and  Galileo,  and  the  celebrated 
reliefs,  "Night "and  "  Morning ":  bequeathed  to  his 
country  his  large  fortune  and  nearly  800  of  his  works, 
now  In  the  Thorwaldsen  Museum,  Copenhagen. 

Thurman.  Allen  Granbery,  1813  1895.  An  American 
Jurist ;  bora  in  Lynchburg,  Va. ;  elected  to  Congresa  in 
1844  ;  chosen  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  In 
and  was  elected  United  States  senator  in  1869  and 
1874.  where  he  became  leader  of  the  Democratic  side ; 
vice-president  of  the  United  States.  1889-1893.  Popularly 
known  as  "The  Old  Roman."  He  died  In  ' 
Ohio. 
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Tiberias,  ....  -87  A  D.  Second  Roman  em- 
peror ;  born  at  Rome :  his  reign  was  distinguished  by 
acta  of  cruelty :  given  up  to  debauchery,  he  was  suffo- 
cated in  a  fainting  fit  by  the  captain  of  the  Prtrtorlan 
Guard*,  and  succeeded  by  Caligula ;  it  was  during  his 
reign  Christ  was  crucified. 

Tilden,  Samuel  Jones,  1814-1886.  American  states- 
man ;  born  at  New  Lebanon.  N.  T.;  Mr.  Tilden  became 
leader  of  the  Democratic  party  in  New  York  state  in  1868, 
and  in  that  capacity  strenuously  opposed  the  corrupt 
sdmlnigtratlon  of  the  Tweed  faction ;  In  1874  he  wan 
elected  governor  of  New  York,  and  during  his  term  of 
office  broke  up  the  notorious  "canal  ring" ;  in  1876  he 
was  nominated  for  the  presidency  by  the  National  Dem- 
ocratic Convention ;  died  In  "  Greystone.'*  his  country 
seat,  near  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Tilly,  Johann  Tzerklas  von.  Count,  1569-1632.  Oer- 
msn  general  in  Thirty  Years'  War  ;  fell  at  the  battle  of 
the  Lech. 

Tlntoret'to,  Glacomo  Robust  1.  II,  1512-1594.  Ital- 
ian painter:  born  at  Venice;  save  for  a  few  lessons 
under  Titian  he  seems  to  have  been  self-taught ;  took 
for  his  models  Titian  and  Michael  Angelo,  and  came 
specially  to  excel  in  grandeur  of  conception  and  in 
strong  chiaroscuro  effects;  among  his  most  notable 
pictures  are  "  Belshazzar'a  Feast."  T'The  Last  Supper." 
^The Crucifixion.'  The  Last  Judgment."  "The  Resur- 
rection," etc. 

Ttsch'endorf,  Constatntln  von,  1815-1874.  Biblical 
scholar;  born  in  Saxony:  spent  his  life  in  textual  criti- 
cism :  his  great  work  "Critical  Edition  of  the  New 
Testament." 

Titian  (risAVm).  YeeeUlo,  1477-1576.  Great  Italian 
painter :  born  at  Pieve  del  Cadore ;  the  prince  of  color- 
lsts,  and  bead  of  the  Venetian  school ;  he  was  a  master 
of  his  art  from  the  very  first,  and  his  fame  led  to  employ- 
ment in  ali  directions  over  Italy,  Germany,  and  Spain ; 
his  works  were  numerous,  and  rich  in  variety ;  he  ranks 
with  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael  as  the  bead  or  the 
Italian  renaissance. 

Titus,  Flavins  Rablnus  Vespnsianus,  flourished 
first  century  A.D.  A  Roman  general  and  emperor:  be- 
fore he  ascended  the  throne  he  captured  and  destroyed 
Jerusalem,  70. 

Tod'leben.  Kdnard  Iranovitch.  1818-1884.  A  noted 
Russian  general  of  German  descent ;  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  defensive  operations  at  Sebosto- 
pol  during  its  siege  by  the  French  and  English  in  the  I 
Crimean  War,  and  subsequently  by  the  reduction  of  | 
Plevna,  his  greatest  achievement,  which  brought  to  a 
close  the  war  with  Turkey  In  1877 ;  subsequently  became 
commander-in-chief  in  Bulgaria. 

Tome,  Jacob,  1810-1898.  An  American  philanthropist ; 
born  In  Manheim  township.  York  county.  Pa. ;  went  to 
Port  Deposit.  Md.,  in  1833.  In  1884  he  presented  to  Dick- 
inson College  a  valuable  building  for  scientific  uses.  His 
largest  gilt  was  for  the  foundation  of  the  Jacob  Tome 
Institute,  at  Port  Deposit,  tl.600.000.  a  sum  that  was  in- 
creased  by  his  will  to  more  than  13,500,000.  Ho  died  in 
Port  Deposit.  Md. 

Tompkins,  Daniel  I  >.,  1774-1825.  An  American  states- 
man :  born  In  Fox  Meadows,  Westchester  county.  N.  Y. : 
elected  to  Congress,  1804,  but  he  resigned  to  become 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  :  gover- 1 
nor.  1807-1817,  and  vice-president  of  the  United  States, 
1817-1825.   He  died  on  Staten  Island.  N.  Y. 

Toombs,  Robert,  1810-1885.  An  American  statesman  : 
born  in  Wllkea  county.  Georgia:  was  a  Whig  member  of 
Congress  from  Georgia,  1845-1853,  and  a  United  States 
senator.  1853-1861.  He  was  expelled  from  the  Senate  in 
1861.  and  In  the  same  year  was  elected  to  the  Confederate 
Congress  and  also  became  Confederate  secretary  of 
state.  He  resigned  to  become  a  brigadier-general  in  the 
Confederate  army.   He  died  in  Washington.  Ga. 

Torquema'da.  Tomaa  de.  1420- 1498.  Spanish  Domin- 
ican monk:  inquisitor-general. 
Torrleelll   (tor-ri-thel'li),    Kvangellsta,  1G08-1647. 


set  on  foot  various  schemes  of  improvement;  sup- 
pressed the  Christians  as  politically  dangerous,  but  with 
no  fanatic  extravagance ;  is  said  to  have  erected  the 
famous  Trajan  Column,  which  still  stands  in  Rome. 

Trev'lthick.  Richard,  1771  1833.  An  English  inven- 
tor; bom  in  Illogan,  Cornwall.  He  perfected  a  high- 
pressure  steam  engine,  and  began  to  experiment  in  the 
construction  of  locomotive  engines.  Passengers  were 
first  conveyed  by  steam  by  means  of  his  road  locomo- 
tive in  1801,  and  he  soon  after  successfully  worked  a 
tram-road  locomotive.  His  ideas  were  afterward  taken 
up  and  developed  by  8tephenson.  He  was  the  first  to 
recognize  the  value  of  iron  in  ship  building,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  steam  to  agriculture.  He  died  in  Dartford, 
Kent. 

Trumbull.  John,  1756-1843.  An  American  artist; 
bom  in  Lebanon,  Conn.:  served  in  the  Revolutions ry 
War  on  the  staffs  of  Generals  Washington  and  Gates ;  be- 
came a  pupil  of  Benjamin  West :  In  1786  he  produced  his 
first  historical  picture,  "The  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill": 
In  1817  he  was  employed  by  Congress  to  paint  four  pic- 
tures for  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  He 
died  in  New  York  city. 

Trumbull,  Jonathan.  1710-1785.  An  American  pa- 
triot; bora  in  Lebanon.  Conn.;  took  a  very  prominent 
part  in  forwarding  the  Revolutionary  War;  Washington 
placed  great  reliance  on  htm.  and  frequently  consulted 
him ;  to  this  habit,  and  his  phrase,  often  repeated  when  in 
doubt,  "  Let  us  hear  what  Brother  Jonathan  says,"  has 
been  traced  the  name  which  stands  for  a  personification 
of  the  United  States. 

Trnxtnn,  Thomas,  1755-1822.  An  American  naval 
officer;  bora  in  I/ong  Island,  N.  Y.:  he  was  made  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  navy  and  assigned  to  the  Congress ,-  in  all  of 
his  engagements  with  the  enemy  be  was  uniformly 
victorious ;  placed  in  command  of  the  Consultation,  and 
was  ordered  to  protect  American  commerce  in  the  West 
Indies:  in  February.  1799.  he  fought  a  severe  battle  with 
the  powerful  French  ship  L' Insurgent*,  and  captured 
her  after  killing  twenty-nine  of  ber  crew  and  wounding 
forty-four;  in  January,  1800,  he  defeated  the  French 
Frigate  La  Venpeanes  ;  in  1802  he  was  assigned  to  com- 
mand a  fleet  to  participate  in  the  war  with  Tripoli,  and 
went  to  Norfolk  to  join  the  Chrtapeake ;  about  the  same 
time  he  requested  the  appointment  of  a  captain  for  his 
flagship ;  his  letter  was  taken  to  mean  his  resignation, 
which  was  accepted  against  his  wishes  ;  he  died  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Turenue  (too-renr).  Henri  de  la  Tonr  d' Anrergne, 
Vlcomte  de,  1611-1675.  The  greatest  military  comman- 
der of  his  age ;  grandson  of  William  the  Silent.  Prince 
of  Orange ;  bom  at  Sedan.  France ;  accidentally  killed 
by  a  shot  while  reconnolterlng  an  Intended  battlefield. 
In  the  civil  wars  of  France,  he  fought  first  on  the  Prot- 
estant side  and  afterward  on  the  Catholic. 

Turner,  Joseph  Mallord  William,  1775-1851.  Eng- 
lish landscape  painter, 

Tyler,  John,  1790-1862.  Tenth  president  of  the  United 
States:  born  In  Virginia;  practiced  law ;  In  Congress. 
1816-1821 :  governor  of  Virginia.  1825 ;  senator,  1827  j  op- 
posed nullification  but  condemned  Jackson's  course  in 
1832:  resigned.  1836;  elected  vice-president  on  Whig 
ticket.  1840  ;  succeeded  Harrison  In  1841. 

Tyndnll,  John.  1820-1893.  An  English  physicist :  bom 
lu  Lelgnlin  Bridge,  near  Carlow,  Ireland.  In  1872  he 
lectured  in  the  United  States ;  the  profits  of  which  he 
devoted  to  a  fund  "In  aid  of  students  who  devote  them- 
selves to  original  research."  He  died  in  Haslemere. 
Surrey,  F 


Italian  physicist;  he  Invented  the 
Tour'vllle,  A  .in*  Hllarlon  deCotent  In.  Comtr  de, 

1642-1701.   A  distinguished  French  admiral  and  marshal. 

Tonsaalnt  I/Ouverture  (coo-so An'  loo-t*r-toor/),  1743- 
1808.  A  negro  general  and  president  of  Uayti;  in  the 
insurrection  and  massacre  of  the  whites.  1791.  he  was 
tho  leader,  and  was  afterward  elected  president  for  life. 
Treacherously  arrested  by  General  Leclerc,  1802,  while 
negotiations  were  In  progress,  he  was  carried  to  France 
and  held  a  state  prisoner  till  his  death. 
Trajan,  Marcus  Ulplas,  52-117.  Roman  emperor: 
Spain  j  ruled  the  empire  with  wisdom  and  vigor. 

"  an  impartial  Justice,  and 


ie  em  pi 
upheld 


Ulloa,  Antonio,  Don,  1716-1795.  A 
Spanish  statesman,  mathematician,  and  author, 
was  appointed  governor  of  Louisiana.  1764. 

Ul'phllas,  or  Ulfllaa,  813  888.  The  apostle  of  the 
Goths :  translated  the  Scriptures  into  Gothic. 

rater.  Johann  Friedrlch,  1750-1813. 
and  engraver. 

Urban.  The  name  borne  by  eight  pop  

10*8-1099.  Urged  the  First  Crusade.  1096.  Urban  VI.; 
1378-1389.  Clement  VII.  was  elected  at  the  same  time, 
and  held  sway  at  Avignon,  originating  the  western 
schism  "  which  divided  the  church  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury. 

Ursula,  Saint.  A  traditionary  virgin  martyr ;  reputed 
daughter  of  a  British  prince,  who.  with  eleven  thousand 
other  virgins,  suffered  cruel  martyrdom  at  Cologne  in 
the  third  or  fourth  century. 

Urquhart,  David.  1806  1877.  Scotch  writer  and  poli- 
tician. 

lasher.  James,  1580-1656.   Irish  prelate  and  scholar. 
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*  of  the  East  from 
364  to  378 ;'  nominated  by  bis  brother.  Valentinian  I.,  em- 
peror of  the  West;  was  harassed  all  bis  reign  by  the 
Goth*. 

\  m  lette/,  Joan  Pari  sot  de  In,  1494-1568.  Grand-master 
of  the  order  of  St.  John  ;  famous  for  his  military  exploits 
aud  for  bis  defense  of  Malta  against  the  Turks  in  1565. 

Vallan'digham.  Clement  Laird.  1820-li>71.  An  Amer- 
ican politician;  born  In  New  Lisbon,  Ohio:  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress.  1858-1863,  and  during  the  Civil  War  was 
a  strong  friend  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  He  was 
arrested  in  May.  1863,  by  United  States  troops,  on  a 
charge  of  uttering  disloyal  sentiments:  was  tried  by 
court-martial,  and  sentenced  to  confinement  till  the  end 
of  the  war.  This  was  afterward  commuted  to  banish- 
ment to  the  Confederate  lines.  He  died  In  Lebanon,  Ohio. 

Van  Ilurvn,  Martin.  1782-1862.  Eighth  president  of 
the  United  States ;  enrolled  at  the  bar  In  New  York  in 
1808,  and  elected  to  the  state  senate :  state  attorney- 
general.  1815;  leader  of  the  "Albany  Regency  "  ;  United 
States  senator,  1821 ;  governor,  1828 ;  secretary  of  state, 
18291831;  vice-president.  1833-1837:  president.  1837-1841. 

Vancouver.  George.  1758  179H.   English  navigator. 

Vanderbllt.  Cornelius,  1794-1877.  American  capitalist. 

Vandyke,  or  Van  Dyck.  Sir  Anthony,  1599-1641, 
Flemish  painter  :  resided  In  England  for  several  years 
before  his  death,  where  he  became  the  most  popular 
artist  of  his  time. 

Vane,  Sir  Henry.  1613-1662.  English  republican  states- 


Van  Rensselaer,  Stephen  (tbc  Patroon),  1764  1839. 
American  statesman  and  landholder. 

Varna,  Publius  Quintlllus,  Flourished  7  A.D.  Ro- 
man general ;  defeated  by  Armlnius. 

Vauban  in/ban).  Sebastlen  le  Frentre,  Seigneur 
de.  1(33- 1707.  Marshal  of  Frauce.  aud  the  greatest  mili- 
tary engineer  of  that  country  ;  entered  the  army,  where 
he  rose  to  the  highest  military  rank  by  his  merit  and 
services.  He  was  made  governor  of  the  citadel  of  Lille 
In  1668,  commissioner-general  of  fortifications  in  1678. 
and  marshal  of  France  in  1703.  He  died  at  Paris.  As  an 
engineer  be  carried  the  art  of  fortification  to  a  degree  of 
perfection  unknown  before  his  time.  He  strengthened 
and  Improved  above  300  citadels,  erected  thirty-three 
new  ones,  and  directed  fifty-three  sieges. 

Veil  Philips*,  1793-1877.  Painter  of  the  Roman- 
ticist school ;  born  at  Berlin ;  his  best  known  work  is  a 
fresco.   Christianity  bringing  the  Fine  Arts  to  ( jermany." 

Velaa'que*.  Diego  de  811  in,  1599-16110.  Greatest  of 
Spanish  painters;  born  at  8eville.of  Portuguese  family  ; 
portrait  painting  was  bia  forte,  one  of  his  earliest  tiring 
a  portrait  of  Olivarez,  succeeded  by  those  of  Philip  IV., 
Juan  Parela,  and  Innocent  X.  Specimens  of  his  work  are 
found  in  different  countries,  but  the  best  are  in  Madrid. 
Spain;  they  Include  sacred  subjects,  genre,  landscape, 
and  animal  paintings,  as  well  as  portraits. 

Velde,  Wtlleni  van  der  (toe  Elder),  1611-1693.  Dutch 
marine  painter. 

Velde,  Wlllem  van  der  (the  Younger),  1633-1707. 
Dutch  marine  painter. 

Verhueckhoven  (rer-bool/ho-rm)  Euci  -ne  Joseph, 
1799-1881.   Belgian  painter. 

VerMI  Giuseppe,  1813-1901.  Italian  composer  ;  born 
at  Roncole.  Parma  ;  his  musical  talent  was  slow  of  recog- 
nition, but  the  appearance  of  his  "  Lombardl "  and 
"  Ernanl"  established  his  repute,  which  was  confirmed 
by  "  Rlgoletto."  "11  Trovatore,"  and  '*  La  Traviata." 

Verestehngln  (wt-rtstchah'oi»).  Vasslll.  18-12-1904. 
Russian  painter  :  realistic  to  an  extreme  degree,  and 
anti-conventional :  confined  himself  largely  to  martial 
subjects  :  perished  with  the  sinking  battleship  Pttropav- 
lurtk  at  the  siege  of  Port  Arthur. 

Vernet  (nrr-mu/).  Claude  Joseph.  1714-1789.  A  dis- 
tinguished French  marine  painter.  His  son.  Antotne 
Charles  Horace.  1758-1836.  w  as  eminent  as  a  painter  of 
battle  scenes.  Homee.  17*9-1863,  sou  of  the  latter,  ex- 
ceeded his  father  in  the  painting  of  battle  scenes,  and 
ranks  as  the  first  French  artist  of  his  age. 

Veronese  (ro-ro-iia'ir).  Paolo,  Kv.Jk-1.5K8.  Painter  of  the 
Venetian  school  :  born  at  Verona  :  painted  his  "Tempta- 
tion of  St.  Anthony"  for  Mantua  Cathedral,  and  settled 
In  Venice  In  1555,  where  he  soon  earned  distinction  and 
formed  one  of  a  trio  along  with  Titian  and  Tintoretto; 
the  subjects  he  treated  were  mostly  scriptural,  the  most 
celebrated  being  the  "  Marriage  Feast  at  ('ana  of  Galilee." 

Yesa'llu*.  Andreas,  1511-1561.  An  eminent  anato- 
mist and  surgeon :  born  at  Brussels. 

Veapa'stnn    (Titus    Futvlus   Vespnftinnus),  9-79. 
Roman  emperor  from  69  to  79.  and  tenth  of  the  twelve 
i;  born  In  the  Sabine  territory,  of  bumble  parent- 


by  his  valor  to  high  rank  in  the  army  and  In 
favor  with  It.  till  at  length  be  wis  elected  by  it  to  the 
throne. 

Vespueel  poot't  hn  >,  Amerigo  iah-ma-rtSgo).  1451- 
1512.  Navigator;  born  at  Florence,  Italy:  made  two 
voyages  to  America  In  1497  and  in  1501.  He  wrote  a  de- 
scription of  his  exploration  of  South  America  and  It  waa 
suggested  that  since  he  had  first  made  the  new  continent 
known  it  should  be  named  America. 

Victor  Kmnianuel  I..  1759-1824.  Brother  of  Charles 
Emmanuel  IV.,  King  of  Sardinia,  who  abdicated  in  bis 
favor ;  crowned  1802 ;  abdicated  In  favor  of  his  brother. 
Charles  Felix.  1821.  Victor  Emmanuel  II.,  1820-1878. 
Succeeded  his  father.  Charles  Albert.  1849,  and  became 
king  of  Italy,  1861. 

Victoria  Alexandrina.  1819-1901.  Queen  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  Empress  of  India  :  daughter  of 
Edward,  Duke  of  Kent,  fourth  son  of  George  III.: 
succeeded  her  uncle.  William  IV.,  1837  ;  married  Albert 
of  8axe-Coburg-Gotha.  1840.  who  died  1861.  Victoria 
assumed  the  title  Empress  of  India.  1876.  by  act  of 
Parliament. 

Vlneent  de  Paul,  Saint,  L576-1660.  An  eminent 
French  philanthropist  and  reformer  ;  canonised  by  Pope 
Clement  XII.,  1737  ;  he  organized  the  Congregation  of 
Missions  and  founded  the  order  of  Sisters  of  Charity. 

Vinci  (rin'cht).  Leonardo  da,  1452-1519.  Florentine 
painter. 

Vla'dlmlr  (the  Great).  949-1015.  Grand  Duke  and  first 
Christian  ruler  of  Russia. 

Vol'ta.  Alessandro.  Comte.  1745-1827.  An  eminent 
Italian  chemist  and  natural  philosopher.  Inventor  of  the 
Voltaic  pile. 

Wade,  Hcnjnmin  Franklin,  1800-1878,  An  American 
statesman ;  born  in  Massachusetts.  He  represented 
Ohio  in  the  United  Slates  Senate  for  many  years. 

Warner.  Wllhelm  Richard.  1813-1883,  Great  mu- 
sical composer:  born  at  Lclpsic  ;  his  principal  works 
were  "  Rlcnzi."  "  The  Flying  Dutchman,""  Tannhauser." 
"Lohengrin."  "Tristan  and  Isolde,"  'The  Mastersln^- 
ers  of  Numberg."  and  the  "  Ring  of  the  Nibelungen. ' 
the  composition  of  which  occupied  twenty-five  years; 
this  last  was  performed  in  1876  at  Bayreuth.  in  presence 
of  the  emperor  of  Germany  and  the  principal  musical 
artists  of  the  world  ;  "  Parsifal  "  was  his  last  work. 

Walt*.  Morrison  Retnlek,  1816-1888.  An  American 
Jurist :  born  in  Lyme.  Conn. ;  in  1H50  moved  to  Toledo. 
Ohio;  In  >7l  was  appointed  one  of  the  attorneys  to 
represent  the  United  States  before  tbc  tribunal  of  arbi- 
tration at  Geneva ;  nominated  by  President  Grant  to  be 
chief-Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  In  1874. 
and  was  unanimously  confirmed  by  the  Senate ;  died  in 
Washington,  D  C. 

Waldemar  I.  (the  Great).  1131-1181.  King  of  Den- 
mark. He  conquered  southern  Norway  and  Wendish 
Germany.  Waldemar  II.,  .  .  -1241.  Second  son  of 
the  former;  succeeded  bis  brother  Canute  VI.  Wald- 
emar III..   .   .  -1375.  Crowned  1340. 

Walker.  William.  1824-1860.  Anoted  filibuster  :  born 
In  Tennessee ;  captured  and  shot  at  Truxillo.  Central 
America. 

Wallace.  Alfred  Russell.  1822-  .  .  An  English 
naturalist ;  born  in  Usk,  Monmouthshire,  England : 
spent  many  years  In  traveling,  especially  In  South  Amer- 
ica and  the  Asiatic  Islands.  His  observation  of  animal 
life  early  led  him  on  the  track  of  natural  selection,  and 
before  Darwin  gave  his  famous  work  to  the  world  be 
had  published  "  Speculations  on  the  Origin  of  Species." 


He  wrote  many  scientific  and  popular  books  an 

Wallace.  Sir  William,  1270M305.  Scotch  general 
and  patriot:  defeated  by  Edward  I.  of  England;  be- 
trayed and  executed. 

Wallensteln.  Albrecht  Wenael  Kusehlua  yon. 
Count.  1583  1634.  Austrian  general:  hero  of  one  of 
Schiller's  dramas  ;  entered  the  imperial  army  at  tbe  be- 
ginning of  the  Thirty  Years'  War ;  raised  an  army  at  his 
own  expense  in  1625.  invading  Denmark  ;  baulshed  from 
court  by  Emperor  Ferninand.  but  recalled  on  the  death 
of  Marshal  Tilly:  defeated  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  at 
I.tietzcn  In  1632,  but  gained  several  victories  in  Silesia : 
again  lost  the  emperor's  favor,  being  charged  with  aspi- 
rations to  the  throne  of  Bohemia,  was  deprived  of  his 
command  and  assassinated. 

Walpole,  Kir  Kohert.  Karl  of  Orford.  1676-1745. 
An  English  statesman  :  born  in  Houghton.  England, 
lie  was  secretary  of  war  and  leader  In  the  House  of 
Commons  In  17GH :  paymaster  of  the  forces  in  1714  and 
1720,  and  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  in  1715,  and  again  In  1721.  and  prime  min- 
uter from  1715-1717  and  from  1721-1742. 
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administration  the  Hanoverian  succession,  to  which  he 
was  zealously  attached,  became  firmly  established.  He 
died  in  Houghton.  England. 

Warbnrtou,  William,  1698-1779.  An  English  divine ; 
born  at  Newark ;  was  bishop  of  Gloucester ;  was  author 
of  the  famous  "  Divine  Legation  of  Moses."  character- 
ized by  Oibbon  as  a  "  monument  of  the  vigor  and 
weakness  of  the  human  mind";  a  singular  friendship 
subsisted  between  the  author  and  Pope. 

Ward,  Henry  Augustus,  1*84-  ....  An  Ameri- 
can naturalist ;  born  in  Rochester.  N.  Y. :  was  professor 
of  Natural  Sciences  in  Rochester  University,  isfl0-18»¥>; 
and  manager  of  gold  mines  in  Montana  and  South  Caro- 
lina, 1866-1869.  In  1870  be  began  to  travel  in  various 
countries,  making  large  and  valuable  cabinets  of  miner- 
alogy and  geology,  which  he  distributed  among  the 
universities  and  colleges  of  the  United  States. 

Wanren,  Joseph,  1741-1775.  American  physician: 
Revolutionary  general  and  patriot ;  fell  at  Bunker 
Hill. 

Warwick.  Richard  Neville.  Karl  of  <the  king 
maker).  1428-1471.  English  warrior;  set  up  and  deposed 
Edward  IV. 

Washington.  Booker  Taliaferro.  1859?-  .  .  An 
American  educator ;  born  a  slave  in  Hale's  Ford,  Va. 
After  tbe  Civil  War  he  removed  to  West  Virginia,  where 
he  worked  in  tbe  mines,  attending  school  In  the  winter. 
In  1875  be  was  graduated  with  honors  at  the  Hampton 
Institute.  Va. ;  was  a  teacher  there  from  1879-1881.  when  he 
was  elected  by  the  state  authorities  of  Alabama  princi- 
pal of  the  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute, 
which  he  organized  and  built  up.  Ke  received  the  de- 
gree of  A.  M.  from  Howard  University  in  1896. 

Washington,  George,  1732-1799.  Commander-in- 
chief  in  the  American  Revolution,  and  first  president  of 
the  United  States :  "the  father  of  his  country ;  "  born  in 
Virginia ;  ald-de-camp  to  Braddock  in  the  Indian  cam- 
paign of  17.V»:  married  Martha  Custls,  1759:  chosen  to 
Congress.  1771 :  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
colonial  army  in  1775;  his  first  important  operation  in 
that  capacity  was  to  drive  the  English  out  of  Boston, 
but,  the  British  rallying,  he  was  defeated  at  Brandy  wine 
and  Germantown  in  1777 ;  next  year,  in  alliance  with  the 
French,  he  drove  the  British  out  of  Philadelphia,  and  in 
1781  compelled  Cornwallis  to  capitulate  in  an  attack  he 
made  on  York-town,  and  on  the  evacuation  of  New 
York  by  the  British  the  independence  of  America  was 
achieved,  upon  which  he  resigned  the  command :  in  1789 
he  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  Republic,  and  in 
1793  waa  re-elected,  at  tbe  end  of  which  term  he  retired 
into  private  life  after  paying  a  dignified  farewell. 

Watt,  James,  1730-1819.  Scotch  engineer  and  In- 
ventor ;  improved  and  completed  the  steam  engine ;  also 
credited  with  the  discovery  of  the  composition  of  water. 

Watteau  (.teat-toe1),  Antolne,  1684- 1721.  A  distinguished 
French  painter. 

Watts,  George  Frederick.  1817-  ....  Eminent 
English  painter :  born  in  London ;  is  distinguished  as  a 
painter  at  once  of  historical  subjects.  Ideal  subjects,  and 
portraits ;  did  one  of  the  frescoes  in  the  Poets'  Hall  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  the  cartoon  of  "Caracta- 
cus  led  In  Triumph  through  the  Streets  of  Rome  "  ;  has. 
as  a  poet-painter,"  by  hi*  "  Love  and  Death,"  "  Hope," 
and  "  Orpheus  and  Eurydlce."  achieved  a  world-wide 
fame ;  he  was  twice  offered  a  baronetcy,  but  on  both 
occasions  he  declined. 

Waylnnd,  Francis,  1796-1865.  An  eminent  American 
divine  and  educator  :  of  the  Baptist  denomination  ;  born 
in  New  York  ;  for  28  years  president  of  Hro wn  University. 

Wayne,  Anthony,  1745-1796.  An  eminent  American 
general;  born  In  Pennsylvania.  He  was  the  hero  of  the 
assault  and  capture  of  Stony  Point.  1779.  and  at  the  close 
of  tbe  Revolution  led  successful  campaigns  against  the 
Southern  and  Western  Indians. 

Weber,  Karl  Maria  i'riedrich  Krnst  von.  Baron, 
17*6-1826.   German  musical  composer. 

Webster,  Panlel,  1782-1852.  American  lawyer,  orator, 
and  statesman  :  "the  expounder  of  the  Constitution;" 
born  In  New  Hampshire  ;  In  Congress,  1812-1*16. 1822  1828; 
in  Senate.  1828-1H41 ;  secretary  of  stale :  re-entered  Setiate 
in  1844;  again  became  secretary  of  state  in  1850:  nomi- 
nated for  the  presidency  in  1834,  but  defeated :  candidate 
for  the  Whig  nomination  in  1848,  but  defeated  by  Taylor, 
whom  be  supported ;  Webster's  reply  to  Hayne.  of  South 
Carolina.  Is  considered  the  greatest  speech  ever  made  in 
Congress. 

Webster.  Noah.  1758-1843.  lexicographer :  born  at 
Hartford.  Conn. ;  bred  to  law ;  tried  Journalism  ;  devoted 
twenty  year*  to  his  "Dictionary  ol  tbe  ~ 


Wedgwood.  Joalah.  1780-1796.  Celebrated  English 
potter;  born  at  Burslem;  in  1759  started  a  pottery  on 
artistic  lines  In  his  native  place ;  had  the  good  fortune  to 
enlist  Flax  man  as  a  designer,  and  so  a  ware  known  by 
his  name  became  famous  for  both  its  substantial  and 
artistic  excellence :  he  was  a  man  of  varied  culture  and  of 
princely  generosity,  having  by  his  art  amassed  a  large 
fortune. 

Weed.  Timri.nr.  1797-1882.  An  American  Journalist ; 
bora  in  Cairo.  N.Y.;  served  as  a  private  in  the  War  of  1812; 
in  1830  he  founded  tbe  Albany  Evening  Journal,  an  antl- 
Jackson,  Whig,  or  Republican  paper,  which  became  the 
organ  of  the  party,  and  which  he  controlled  for  thirty- 
five  years;  supported  Lincoln  and  the  Civil  War,  and 
went  for  him  on  a  mission  to  Europe,  1861-1862;  be  died 
in  New  York  city. 

Welsmann  (ry«f/nwiAn),  August,  1834-  .  .  .  . 
German  biologist ;  born  at  Fraukfort-on-the-Matn  ;  it  is 
with  the  discussions  on  the  question  of  heredity  that  hia 
name  is  most  Intimately  associated. 

Wellington,  Arthur  Wclleslcy.  first  Duke  of, 
1769-1852,  Greatest  of  British  generals ;  gained  great  dis- 
tinction In  India.  In  tbe  war  against  the  Mahrattas; 
major-general,  1802;  Parliament,  1806;  secretary  for 
Ireland,  1807;  defeated  the  Danes  at  Kioge.  and  was 
given  command  of  an  army  sent  to  Spain  against  tbe 
French.  1808;  triumphantly  entered  Madrid.  1812;  de- 
feated Jourdan  and  Soult,  1813;  invaded  France  and 
gained  numerous  victories:  defeated  Napoleon  at  Wa- 
terloo, 1815 ;  was  afterward  prime  minister  and  minister 
of  foreign  affairs. 

Wenoealaua,  or  Wenael,  1361-1419.  Emperor  of 
Germany  and  king  of  Bohemia. 

Werner,  Abraham  Gottlob,  1749-1817.  An  eminent 
German  scientist  and  author. 

Wealey,  John,  1708-1791.  A  distinguished  English 
divine  and  founder  of  the  sect  known  as  Wesleyana  or 
Methodists.  Charlea  Wesley,  1707-1788.  Brother  of 
the  above ;  also  a  clergyman  and  poet ;  was  associated 
with  John  in  his  religious  labors. 

West,  Benjnmln,  1738-1820.  An  American  painter  : 
born  In  Springfield.  Pa.,  of  Quaker  parents.  He  went 
to  Rome.  Italy.  In  1760,  and  proceeded  to  England  in  1763. 
where  he  made  his  permanent  residence.  His  "  Death 
ot  General  Wolfe"  was  among  the  first  of  his  produc- 
tions that  attracted  public  notice.  He  died  in  London. 

Westmacott,  Sir  Richard,  1775-18A6.  Sculptor :  born 
In  London;  studied  at  Rome  under  Canova ;  he  executed 
statues  of  Pitt,  Addison,  and  others,  and  a  number  of 
monuments  In  Westminster  Abbey  and  St.  Paul's ;  his 
latest  work  was  the  sculptured  pediment  of  the  British 
Museum. 

Wharton,  Francis,  1820-1889.  An  American  Jurist ; 
born  in  Philadelphia.  Pa. ;  h?)dthe  chair  of  International 
law  in  the  Boston  Law  School.  In  1885  he  was  appointed 
solicitor  for  the  State  Department.  Under  a  resolution 
of  Congress,  1888,  he  was  made  editor  of  the  Revolution- 
ary diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  United  States. 
He  wrote  extensively  on  legal  and  theological  subjects. 
Died  in  Washington.  D.  C. 

Wheat  stone,  Charles,  1802-1875.  A  distinguished 
English  scientist.  He  was  the  Inventor  of  several  im- 
portant electrical  appliances,  and  Introduced  the  electric 
telegraph  into  England. 

Whistler,  James  Abbott  McNeill,  1*34-1903.  An 
American  painter;  born  in  Lowell.  Mass. ;  studied  for  a 
time  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy ;  went  to 
Paris,  and  afterward  settled  in  London.  The  finest  of 
his  oil  pictures  are  "The  Artist's  Mother— an  Arrange- 
ment in  Black  and  Gray,"  the  "  Portrait  of  Thomas  Car- 
lyle,"  and  the  "Portrait  of  Miss  Alexander— Harmony 
in  Gray  and  Green."  Whistler's  art  is  original  and  indi- 
vidual. 

Whltefleld,  George,  1714-1770.  Founder  of  Calvln- 
istic  Methodism  ;  boru  at  Gloucester,  England  ;  died  at 
Newburyport,  Mass. 

Whitney,  Kll,  1765-1825.  A  distinguished  American 
inventor:  bora  In  Massachusetts;  died  In  Connecticut. 
He  invented  the  cotton  gin  and  important  lmprovementa 
in  firearms. 

Whitney,  William  Bwlght.  1827  1894.  American 
philologist;  born  in  Massachusetts:  studied  at  Yale  Col- 
lege, where  he  became  professor  of  Sanskrit,  in  which 
he  was  a  proficient,  and  to  the  study  of  which  ho  largely 
contributed ;  has  done  much  for  tbe  science  of  language. 

Wlerta  (wit),  Antolne,  1806-1865.  A  Belgian  painter : 
born  at  Dinant:  did  a  great  variety  of  pictures  on  a 
variety  of  subjects,  some  of  them  on  a  large  scale,  and 
all  In  evidence  of  a  high  ideal  of  his  profession,  and  aa 
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WnbcrfoTM,  William,  1759-1883.  English  philan- 
thropic and  statesman;  secured  the  abolition  of  the 
alave  trade. 

Wilder,  Burt  Green,  1841-  ....  An  American 
educator;  born  In  Boston.  Mass.;  acrred  In  the  Union 
a nn y  » «  medical  cadet.  assistant  surgeon,  and  surgeon 
of  the  55th  Massachusetts  lnlantry,  1963-1865  ;  he  became 
professor  of  Neurology,  Vertebrate  Zoology,  and  Physi- 
ology at  Cornell  University  In  1967. 

WUlard.  France.  Elisabeth,  1839-1898.  An  Ameri- 
can temperauce  reformer;  born  in  Churchville.  near 
Rochester.  NY;  after  some  years  spent  Insteaching she 
became  professor  of  .diathetics  in  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, and  was  made  dean  of  the  Wom&n'a  College 
in  February,  1871;  she  began  ber  active  temperauce 
work  in  1974.  and  was  made  secretary  of  the  National 

rn aX&prerident  of  tha™oTganUaMo^  office 
till  her  death ;  she  was  chosen  as  president  of  the  World's 
Christian  Temperance  Union  in  1888,  and  in  1892  visited 
England  aa  the  guest  of  Lady  Henry  Somerset,  the  well 
known  temperance  worker;  she  was  an  orator  of  great 
eloquence,  humor,  and  power;  her  executive  ability  and 
getiiua  for  organization  were  wonderful  and  her  woi " 
for  temperance  and  aocial  purity  will  live  in  the  his  to  i 
of  her  country  ;  died  in  New  York  city. 

William  1.  (the  Conquercr),  1027-1087.  King  of  Eng- 
land ;  duke  of  Normandy  ;  conquered  England. 

William  III.  (William  Henry  of  Nassau,  Prince 
of  Orange),  1600-1702.  King  of  England  ;  born  in  The 
Hague,  Holland:  his  coronation  aa  King  of  England 
took  place  In  1689;  the  year  following  William  went  to 
Ireland,  where  he  defeated  Jamca  at  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne;  in  1691  he  headed  the  confederate  army  in 
the  Netherlands ;  took  Namur  in  1692.  and  In  1697  was 
acknowledged  King  of  England  by  the  treaty  of  Rys- 
wlck;  on  the  death  of  Mary  in  1694.  the  Parliament 
confirmed  to  him  the  royal  title ;  his  death  was  owing  to 
a  fall  from  hi*  horse. 

William  I..  1797-1888.  Emperor  of  Germany  and 
king  of  Prussia.  Born  in  Berlin.  In  1849,  aa  command- 
er-in-chief of  the  Prussian  army,  he  acted  against  the 
revolutionary  Badeners :  and  In  1K58,  William  was  ap- 
pointed regent.  This  position  he  occupied  till  Frederick 
William's  death,  in  1961,  when  be  aucceeded  to  the 
throne.  In  1866,  war  was  declared  by  Prussia  against 
ber  old  ally.  Austria,  and  after  a  short  campaign,  Aus- 
tria was  compelled  to  make  a  humiliating  peace.  By 
this  war  Prussia  obtained  supremacy  in  Germany.  In 
July,  1870,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  taking  umbrage 
at  Prussian  Interference  with  the  succession  to  the  vacant 
Spanish  throne,  or  prompted  by  other  motives,  rashly  de- 
clared war  against  Prussia,  a  power  long  prepared  for 
such  a  contingency.  On  this,  William,  forming  an  alliatice 
with  the  South  German  states,  crossed  the  Rhine,  ant!  in 
a  abort  campaign  defeated  the  French,  took  Napoleon 
and  hia  principal  commanders  prisoners,  and  received 
the  capitulation  of  Paris,  in  February,  1H71.  His  success 
in  the  war  with  France  led  to  an  offer  from  the  German 
states  of  the  imperial  crown  of  Germany,  which  he  ac- 
cepted. He  was  crowned  Emperor  of  Germany  at  Ver- 
sailles. Jan.  18, 1871. 

William  II„  1859-  ....  German  emperor  and 
king  of  Prussia :  ascended  the  throne  June  15.  1888.  npon 
the  death  of  bis  father.  Frederick  III.  of  Prussia,  and 
Frederick  I.  of  Germany.  Although  of  warlike  tastes, 
hia  reign  has  been  peaceful.  He  has  maintained  the 
German  army  at  a  high  grade  of  efficiency,  and  has  en- 
ergetically promoted  the  construction  of  a  powerful 
navy.  He  supports  with  vigor  the  imperial  dignity,  and 
causes  any  unfavorable  reflection  or  Innuendo  regarding 
the  ruling  house  to  be  punished  with  severity.  He  is  a 
man  of  much  learning  and  considerable  ability,  usually 
distant,  but  at  times  mort  gracious  in  his  demeanor. 
His  rule,  on  the  whole,  has  been  beneficial  to  Germany 
and  to  the  world. 

Wil llama,  Roger,  1604-1683.  English  Puritan  minis- 
ter :  founder  of  Rhode  Island  colony  ;  born  In  Wales. 

Wilmot,  David,  1814-1868.  An  American  statesman  ; 
author.  1946,  of  the  "  Wilmot  Proviso."  a  bill  declaring 
that  slavery  should  not  be  permitted  to  exist  in  any  ter- 
ritory acquired  from  Mexico.  The  bill  passed  the 
House,  but  failed  in  the  Senate.  He  represented  his 
atate,  Pennsylvania,  in  both  housca  of  Congresa. 

Wilson,  Henry,  1H12-U75.  An  American  statesman  ; 
born  in  New  Hampshire.  He  represented  Massachusetts 
fn  both  Houses  of  the  Federal  Congress,  and  was  elected 
vice-president  on  the  ticket  with  General  Grant.  1872. 

Wlnchell,  Alexander,  1824-1891.  An  American  geol- 
ogist .  born  in  DutcbeBs  county,  New  York.  He  lectured 


extensively,  and  wrote  a  number  of  fascinating  books 
on  scientific  subjects.  He  died  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
while  a  professor  In  the  University  of  Michigui. 

Win th rop,  John,  1588-1649.  First  governor  of  Mass- 
achusetts; born  In  Ed  wardston.  England.  He  came  with 
the  nrst  colonists  to  Salem  In  1630  as  their  go\  arnor.  and 
remained  in  that  office,  with  the  exception  of  six  or 
seven  years,  till  hia  death.  He  left  a  Journal  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  colony,  which  has  been  published, 
and  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  early  history  of 
Massachusetts.   He  died  In  Boston. 

Wirt,  William,  1772-1834.  An  American  laiayer  1  horn 
In  Bladensburg,  Md.;  In  1806.  settled  in  Richmond,  Va.. 
where  he  became  a  prominent  lawyer :  he  dt  4fa<guished 
himself  at  the  trial  of  Aaron  Burr  in  1807.  as  one  of  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution;  he  was  appoir  ed  United 
States  attorney-general  in  1817.  holding  the  I  itter  office 
till  1829.  through  three  administrations;  lie  fas  nomi- 
nated for  president  in  1832  by  the  Anti-Masotii.  party  aud 
received  the  electoral  vote  of  Vermont;  be  died  In 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Wlt'teklnd,  ....  -607.  Leader  of  the  Saxon 
struggle  against  Charlemagne  ;  annihilated  the  Prankish 
ft rm jr  iti  7^3  ■  in  rt*lft li ft lion  C  fa  ft  n  It.  iiiu^im  t  x t *^^x.t ^  1  4 ,*iO0 
Saxnna  be  had  taken  prisoners;  this  roused  the  entire 
Saxon  people  to  arms,  and  led  to  a  drawn  battle  at  Det- 
mold.  upon  which  Wlttekind  accepted  baptism,  and  w  as 
promoted  to  a  dukedom  by  the  Prankish  king. 

Wolf,  Frledrlrh  August,  1759-1824.  Urcat  classical 
scholar;  born  near  Nordhausen  ;  professor  of  Philology 
at  Halle:  became  world  famous  for  his  theory  of  the 
Homeric  poems. 

Wolfe,  .la men,  1727-1759.  Major-general;  born  in 
Kent,  England ;  Pitt  appointed  him  to  a  command 
In  Canada:  here  he  distinguished  himself  first  at  the 
siege  of  Loulstmrg.  and  then  by  the  capture  of  Quebec, 
where  he  fell  at  the  moment  of  victory. 

Wolff,  Jnhnnn  Christian  von,  1679-1754.  Germar 
philosopher  and  mathematician  :  horn  at  Brealan ;  be  was 
a  disciple  of  Leibnitz,  aud  the  father  of  the  philosophy 
that  prevailed  in  Germany  before  the  time  of  Kant :  his 
merits  as  a  phllcsopner  were  threefold;  he  claimed  f>r 
philosophy  the  entire  field  of  knowledge,  he  i ■  :i i  I  - 1  - 
attention  to  method  in  philosophical  speculation,  and  he 
first  taught  philosophy  to  express  itself  in  German,  or 
made  Ucrman  the  philosophical  language. 

Wollastnn.  William  Hyde,  1766-1828.  A  dlstln- 
tmlshed  English  chemist  and  natural  philosopher. 

Wolaey,  Thomas,  Cardinal.  1471-1530.  An  English 
prelate:  born  in  Ipswich,  England.  When  Henry  VIII. 
became  king.  Wolscy  was  successively  appointed  Canon 
of  Windsor,  Dean  of  York.  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  and  bis  nomination  aa  cardinal  In  1515 
and  pope's  legate  in  1518  completed  hia  ecclesiastical 
dignities.  In  1515  he  was  also  appointed  lord-chancellor 
of  the  kingdom.  Part  of  bis  immense  revenues  be  ex- 
pended In  display,  and  part  more  laudably  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  learning.  Wolsey  lost  the  royal  favor 
when  he  failed  to  obtain  from  Pope  Clement  a  decision 
granting  the  king's  divorce  from  Catherine  of  At  agon. 
He  was  banished  from  court,  stripped  of  his  dignities, 
and  sentenced  to  Imprisonment.  Finally  he  waa  ar- 
rested at  Cawood  Castle  on  a  charge  of  high  treason, 
and  on  bis  way  to  London  as  a  prisoner  died  in  Leicester 
Abt«.y. 

Worcester,  Edward  Somerset,  Marquis  of,  1601* 
1667.  One  of  the  earliest  inventors  of  a  steam  engine. 
He  was  engaged  in  the  service  of  Charles  I.  during  the 
civil  war,  and  was  Imprisoned  in  the  Tower  from  1652- 
IfiM.  He  afterward  spent  his  time  In  retirement,  and  In 
K«a  published  a  book  entitled  "  Scantlings  of  One 
Hundred  Inventions."  in  which  he  first  gave  a  description 
of  the  uses  and  effects  of  his  steam  engine. 

Worcester,  Joseph  Emerson,  1794-1965.  An  eminent 
American  lexicographer;  autbor  of  the  popular  Diction- 
ary bearing  his  name;  born  in  New  Hampshire. 

Wranrel.  Frederick,  1784-1877.  Prussian  field  mar- 
shal: born  at  Stettin;  served  with  distinction  in  various 
campaigns,  and  commanded  In  the  Danish  War  of  1*64. 
and  waa  present  in  the  Auatro-Pruaaian  War  of  1866, 
though  without  command. 

Wren,  Sir  Christopher,  1632-1723.  The  greatest  of 
English  architects;  born  in  East  Knoyle.  Wiltshire,  Eng- 
land. He  had  been  appointed  by  Charles  II.  to  restore 
old  St.  Paul's,  but  after  the  great  fire  in  1666  it  became 
necessary  to  rebuild  the  cathedral.  It  was  begun  in 
1675,  and  the  architect  saw  the  last  stone  laid  by  his  son 
thirty-five  years  afterward.  Among  the  other  notable 
buildings  which  Wren  designed  are:  the  modern  part 
of  the  palace  at  Hampton  Court,  the  library  of  Trinity 
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College.  Cambridge,  tbe  hospital*  of  Chelsea  and  Green- 
wich, it. i'  churches  of  St.  Stephen's.  Walbrook  :  St. 
Mary-le-bow,  Cheapside ;  St.  Michael.  Cornhill ;  St. 
Bride.  Fleet  street;  a*  also  the  campanile  of  Christ 
Church,  oxfi.nl.  and  Marlborough  House,  Pall  Mall. 
From  1685  to  1700  represented  various  boroughs  in  Par- 
liament.  He  died  In  Hampton  Court. 

Wu  Tint-]  mntg,  1&I2-  ....  A  Chinese  diplo- 
mat!.'-: born  in  Singapore:  studied  Chinese  literature 
and  classics  together  with  English  In  Canton,  and  took 
a  law  course  in  England.  1874-1S77.  On  his  return  to 
rhlna  be  directed  the  construction  of  the  first  railroad 
in  his  native  land ;  was  the  first  secretary  of  the  Chinese 
commission  to  negotiate  with  Japan  In  1896.  and  was 
afterward  a  plenipotentiary  to  ratify  the  treaty.  He 
was  appointed  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plen- 
ipotentiary to  the  I'nited  States  in  1890.  While  residing 
in  Washington  he  became  very  popular.  In  1900  the  de- 
gree of  LL  P.  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  ranks  among  the  progressive 
sta'esmen  of  China. 

WycllfTe  or  Wlckllflfo,  John,  1324-13H4.  An  English 
reformer  :  founder  of  the  Lollards,  and  translator  of  the 
Scriptures  into  English. 

Xantlp'pe.  The  wife  of  Socrates :  notorious  for  bad 
temper,  but  credited  by  ber  husband  with  many  domestic 
virtues. 

Xsvvler  U»t-V«r).  Francis,  Saint,  1506-1552.  Spanish 
Jesuit  missionary  to  India  and  Japan.  He  was  canonized 
In  1622. 

Xenoph/anea.  Flourished  sixth  century  B.C.  A  Greek 
writer  and  philosopher ;  bom  in  Colophon.  Exiled  from 
his  Ionian  home,  he  established  himsell  at  Elea  in  South- 
ern Italy. 

Xerxes  I.  (irrftrra).  King  of  Persia  from  485  to  464 
B.C.  Famous  for  his  unsuccessful  invasion  of  Greece, 
his  fleet  having  been  defeated  at  Salamls  (September, 
480):  and  his  army  under  Mardonlus  at  PlaUea.  and  the 
re  mnant  of  his  fleet  at  Mycale,  both  on  the  same  day  (479). 

Xlmenea  ihr-may/n*tli)  de  t'lsneroa,  Franelaoo, 
1436-1517.  Spanish  cardinal  and  statesman:  born  in 
Castile ;  in  1495  became  archbishop  of  Toledo,  but  not 
till  he  was  sixty  years  of  age ;  In  ten  years  after  this  he 
became  regent  of  Spain,  and  conducted  tbe  affairs  of 
the  kingdom  with  consummate  ability. 

Yale,  Klihu,  1648-1721.  An  Anglo-American  philan- 
thropist ;  born  in  Boston,  Mass.  Ho  went  to  England 
while  very  young,  and  was  there  educated,  never  return- 
ing to  America.  About  1672  he  went  to  the  East  Indies 
as  a  trader,  and  acquired  great  wealth.  From  1687  to 
169-2  he  was  governor  at  Fort  St.  George.  Madras.  He 
gave  to  the  Saybrook  Collegiate  School  book*  and 
money  valued  at  94.000,  a  gift  which  resulted  in  the  con- 
nection of  hi*  name  with  the  college  after  its  removal  to 
New  Haven.  He  died  in  London,  and  was  buried  at 
Wrexham,  a  town  In  North  Wale*. 

Young.  KrigbHin,  inoi  ]-.,,.  An  American  Mormon; 
born  In  Whitiugham,  Vt.  He  died  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

Zalen'eua.  Flourished  seventh  century.  B.C.  Greek 
legislator  and  reformer  ;  first  to  mako  a  written  code  of 

Zamojski.  John  Sarins.  1541-1605.  Polish  general, 
statesman,  and  scholar. 

Zedeki'ah.  Flourished  sixth  century.  B.C.  Tbe  last 
king  of  Judah ;  placed  on  the  throne  598  B.C..  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, Jehoiachin,  his  nephew  and  predecessor, 
being  carried  captive  to  Babylon :  Zedekiah.  having 
rebelled,  was  taken  prisoner  to  Babylon,  586,  B.C.,  and 

Flourished  500  B.C.  Greek  philosopher  of  the 
Eleatlc  school;  was  the  founder  of  the  dialectic  M 
successfully  adopted  by  Socrates,  which  argue*  for 
a  particular  truth  by  demonstration  of  the  absurdity 
that  would  follow  from  ita  denial,  a  process  ol  argu- 
ment known  as  the  nductioad  abturdum. 

Zeno.  Flourished  third  century.  B.C.  Greek  phlloso 
pher :  the  founder  of  Stoic  philosophy ;  born  at  Citium.  in 
Cyprus:  went  to  Athens,  and  after  posing  as  a  cynic 
at  length  opened  a  school  of  hi*  own  In  the  Sloa,  where 
he  taught  to  extreme  old  age. 

/.em/bin.  Flourished  third  century.  A. D.  A  Queen  of 
Palmyra,  who  succeeded  to  tbe  throne  a*  regent  for  her 
sons  on  the  murder  of  her  husband  Odenathus.  266  A.D. 
According  to  Zoslmus  she  died  on  her  way  to  Rome. 

Zln'xendorf,  Nlkolaus  Ludwlg  von.  Count,  1700 
1760.  A  German  count :  born  in  Dresden  ;  established  the 
religious  community  of  Herrnbut  on  his  ectate  in  Sax. 


ony.  consisting  chiefly  of  a  body  of  Moravian  brethren, 
who  had  been  driven  out  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  on 
account  of  their  religious  opinions,  and  were  called 
Ucrmhuter*.  of  which  he  became  ono  of  tbe  leaders 
and  chief  apostle*. 

Zlska,  John.  1360-1424.  A  distinguished  Hussite 
leader,  who  won  distinction  in  war  against  the  Teutonic 
knights,  Turks,  French,  and  Imperialists,  defeating  the 
latter  in  thirteen  pitched  battles. 

Zoroaster  (&/ro-a»-ter),  Znrnthush'tra,  or  Zer7- 
dusht.  Tbe  founder  or  reformer  of  the  Parsee  religion ; 
though  certainly  a  historical  personage,  nothing  what- 
ever is  known  except  that  his  family  name  was  Spitama, 
that  he  was  born  in  Bactria.  and  that  he  could  not  have 
flourished  later  than  580  B.  C. 

Zurbnran  (thur-ba-ranr).  Fraucesco,  1598-1662.  A 
distinguished  Spanish  painter. 

Zwln'Bla.  ITIrich  (Zuliigllus).  1484-1531.  ,  A  disOn- 
guUbed  Swiss  reformer  ;  killed  at  tbe  battle  of  Cappel. 

DERIVATIONS    AND  FICTITIOUS 
NAMES  OF  STATES  AND 
TERRITORIES. 

Alabama  (Ala.). — The  name  is  of  Indian 
origin,  signifying  "  Here  we  rest." 

Arizona  (Ariz.). — An  Indian  word,  mean- 
ing "Sand  hills." 

Arkansas  (Ark.). — French  and  Indian 
words,  signifying  "Bow  of  Smoky  Waters." 
The  fictitious  name  of  the  state  is  "  Bear 
State,"  from  the  number  of  these  animals 
formerly  found  there. 

California  (Cal. ) — From  Spanish  words, 
meaniug  "  Hot  furnace."  The  fictitious 
name  is    The  Golden  State." 

Colorado  (Colo.) — Spanish  word,  mean- 
ing »<  Colored." 

Connecticut  (Conn.). — An  Indian  name, 
signifying  "  The  long  river."  The  nicknames 
are  "Freestone  State,"  "Nutmeg  State," 
and  "  Land  of  Steady  Habits." 

Dakota  (Dak.). — Indian  word  meaning 
"  allied." 

Dklawarb  (Del.). — N«"med  in  honor  of 
Lord  De  La  War.  It  is  cal  ed  «•  The  Diamond 
State,"  from  its  small  siz  and  its  intrinsic 
worth  j  also  "  Blue  Hen  St  te." 

Florida  (Fla.). — From  .  ae  Spanish,  mean- 
ing •«  flowery  "  ;  so  called  fr  m  the  abundance 
of  flowers,  and  the  day  (Easier  Sunday)  upon 
which  it  was  discovered.  From  its  shape  it  is 
sometimes  called  "  The  Peninsular  State." 

Georgia  (Ga.). — Named  in  honor  of  King 
George  II.  of  England.  The  nickname  is  the 
"  Empire  State  of  the  South." 

Illinois  (111.). — An  Indian  word,  signify- 
ing "  Tribe  of  men."  The  sobriquet  is  "  Prai- 
rie State  "  ;  also    Sucker  State." 

Indiana  (Ind.). — So  called  from  the  In- 
dians. The  original  meaning  of  the  word  In- 
dia is  "  country  of  the  river."  The  nickname 
is  "  The  Hoosier  State." 

Iowa  (la.). — An  Indian  word  meaning 
"The  Sleepy  Ones."  The  fictitious  name  is 
"The  Hawkey.  StaU." 
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Kansas  (Kan.). — Indian  word,  signifying 
"Smoky  Water."  The  sobriquets  are  "  Gar- 
den of  the  West "  and  "  Jayhawker  State." 

Kentucky  (Ky.) — Indian  name  signifying 
"  The  Dark  and  Bloody  Ground. "  The  nick- 
name is  "  The  Corn-Cracker  State." 

Louisiana  (La.) — Named  in  honor  of  King 
Louis  XIV.  of  France.    "  The  Creole  State." 

Maine  (Me.). —  So  called  from  Maine  in 
France.    "  The  Pine  Tree  State." 

Maryland  (Md.) — Named  in  honor  of 
Queen  Henrietta  Maria  of  England. 

MAssACuc8ETT8(Mass.)  An  Indian  name, 

signifying  "  Blue  II Uls."  The  fanciful  name 
is  "The  Bay  State." 

Michigan  (Mich.). —  Indian  word,  mean- 
ing ■•The  Lake  Country."  It  is  nicknamed 
"The  Lake  State";  also  "The  Wolverine 
State." 

Minnesota  (Minn.). —  From  Indian  words 
meaning  « «  Cloudy  Water. "  It  b  called  4 «  The 
Gopher  State." 

Mississippi  (Miss.). —  Indian  word  for 
"  Father  of  Waters."  It  is  nicknamed  "  The 
Bayou  State." 

Missouri  (Mo.). —  Indian  word,  meaning 
"Muddy  Water." 

Montana  (Mont.) — From  the  Spanish, 
meaning  "  Mountain  Land." 

Nebrasea  (Neb.). — An  Indian  word,  mean- 
ing "  Shallow  River." 

Nevada  (Nev.) — Spanish  word,  signify- 
ing "Snow-clad/*  The  fictitious  name  is 
"The  Sage  Hen  State." 

New  Hampshire  (N.  HA. —  Named  from 
Hampshire  county,  Eng.  The  sobriquet  is 
"  The  Granite  State." 

New  Jeksey  (N.  J.). —  Named  for  the  Isle 
A  Jersey.  The  sobriquet  is  "The  Jersey 
Blue." 

New  Mexico  (N.  M.) — Spanish.  Named 
from  the  country  of  Mexico,  meaning  "  The 
Place  of  Aztec,  God  of  War." 

New  Yore  (N.  Y.) — Named  in  honor  of 
the  Duke  of  York  and  Albany.  It  is  called 
"The  Excelsior  State"  and  "The  Empire 
State." 

North  Carolina  (N.  C.) — Named,  with 
South  Carolina,  in  honor  of  Charles  II.  of 
England.  "  The  Old  North  State,"  "  The  Tar 
State,"  and  "  The  Turpentine  State." 

Ohio — An  Indian  word,  signifying  "  Beau- 
tiful."   Called  "  The  Buckeye  State." 

Oelahoma  (Okl.). —  Signifies  in  Cherokee 
"Home  of  the  Red  Man." 

Oregon  (Ore.).— Signifies  "River  of  iia 
West." 

PENNSYLVANiA(Pa.). — "Penn'sWoodland ' ' 

is  the  signification.    The  sobriquet  is  "  The 
»• 


Rhode  Island  (R.  I.).— Named  from  th« 

Isle  of  Rhodes,  in  the  Mediterranean.  Rhodes 
signifies  a  "  rose."    It  is  nicknamed  "  Littl* 

Rhody." 

South  Carolina  (S.  C). — Named  in  the 
same  manner  as  North  Carolina,  which  see. 
The  sobriquet  is  "  The  Palmetto  State." 

Tennessee  (Tenn.)— Derived  from  Indian 
words  signifying  "  River  of  the  Big  Bend." 
It  is  nicknamed  "  The  Big  Bend  State." 

Texas  (Tex.) — Spanish;  said  to  signify 
"Friends."  It  is  nicknamed  "The  Lone 
Star  State." 

Utah — Named  from  the  Utes,  or  L'Uh 
Indians. 

Vermont  (Vt.). —  From  the  French,  signi- 
fying "Green  Mountain."  It  is  called  the 
"  Green  Mountain  State." 

Virginia  (Va.).— Named  for  Elizabeth, 
Queen  of  England  —  the  "Virgin  Queen." 
It  is  nicknamed  "The  Mother  of  States,"  also 
"The  Old  Dominion." 

Washington  (W.). —  Named  for  President 
Washington. 

West  Virginia  (W.  Va.).— It  is  nick- 
named the  "  Panhandle  State." 

Wisconsin  (Wis.)  —  Named  from  its  prin- 
cipal river,  and  that  from  the  French,  mean- 
ing « '  flowing  westward. ' "  The  fictitious  nams 
is  "The  Badger  State." 

Wyoming  (Wyo.} — An  Indian  term,  mean, 
ing  "  large  plains.' 

SPANISH  AMERICAN  WAR. 

By  1898  the  bloodshed  and  starvation  in 
Cuba  caused  by  the  cruel  measures  of  the 
Spanish  Government  for  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion  there,  and  the  damage  thus  inflicted 
upon  American  commerce,  and  upon  American 
interests  in  Cuba,  had  rendered  the  Cuban 
situation  intolerable  to  the  United  States.  At 
the  opening  of  that  year  the  United  States 
Government  began  to  concentrate  its  naval 
forces  and  accumulate  war  supplies,  aud  public 
opinion  had  begun  to  favor  war  with  Spain, 
if  it  should  be  necessary  for  ending  the  war  in 
Cuba.  On  Feb.  15,  the  battleship  Maine, 
which  had  been  sent  to  the  island  for  the  pro- 
tection of  American  interests,  was  blown  up  in 
Havana  harbor  by  a  floating  mine  and  260  of 
her  crew  were  killed.  Though  the  commission 
appointed  by  the  government  to  investigate  the 
disaster  decliued  to  fix  responsibility  for  it, 
public  opinion  attributed  it  to  the  Spanisb 
officials  and  Congress  at  once  voted  «50, 000, 000 
for  national  defense.    On  March  28,  President 

I  McKinley  tendered  Spain  his  good  offices  in 
securing  a  cessation  of  hostilities  and  proposed 

|  the  relief  of  the  suffering  Cubans  by  aid  from 
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the  United  States.  The  Spanish  government 
replied  with  counter  proposals  which  were  not 
satisfactory  to  the  American  government  and 
on  April  11  the  president  in  his  message  to 
Congre&s  asked  to  be  empowered  to  use  the 
army  and  navy  to  secure  the  formation  of  a 
capable  Cuban  government.  Congress  passed 
a  joint  resolution  declaring  the  Cubans  inde- 
pendent and  demanding  that  Spain  surrender 
all  authority  in  the  island  and  directing  the 
president  to  use  the  army  and  navy  to  enforce 
the  resolution.  This  ultimatum  was  stmt  to 
the  Spanish  Government  on  April  20.  It  re- 
ceived no  reply,  whereupon  diplomatic  rela- 
tions between  the  two  nations  were  severed  and 
war  was  declared  by  Spain  on  April  24  and  by 
United  States  on  April  25. 

On  that  day  Commodore  Dewey's  fleet,  con- 
sisting of  the  protected  cruisers  Olympia,  Bal- 
timore, Raleigh,  Boston,  the  gunboats  Concord 
and  Petrel,  and  the  revenue  cutter  McCuiloch 
(all,  131  guns,  1080  men),  left  Hong  Kong  for 
Manila  Bay  and  there  on  May  1,  Dewey  com- 
pletely destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet  (of  120 
guns,  1796  men)  under  Montojo.  The  Ameri- 
can loss  was  6  men  wounded ;  that  of  the 
Spanish,  635  killed  and  wounded. 

Meanwhile  a  fleet  of  4  cruisers  and  3  torpedo 
boat  destroyers  under  Admiral  Cervera  sailed 
from  St.  Vincent  and  on  May  29  these  ships 
were  discovered  at  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  San- 
tiago, Cuba,  by  Commodore  Schley.  Here 
they  were  promptly  blockaded. 

On  June  15,  General  Shafter  with  16,000 
men  Bailed  from  Tampa  for  Cuba  with  orders 
to  capture  the  garrison  of  Santiago  and  to  as- 
sist in  capturing  the  harbor  and  fleet.  He 
effected  a  landing  on  June  22,  and  after  sharp 
engagements  at  Las  Guasimas  and  El  Caney, 
he  invested  Santiago  on  July  1.  On  the 
morning  of  July  3,  Cervera  sought  to  escape 
from  the  harbor.  After  a  running  fight  of  less 
than  two  hours  the  Spanish  ships  were  de- 
stroyed with  a  loss  of  about  350  men  killed  and 
1700  captured,  among  whom  was  Cervera. 
The  American  loss  was  1  man  killed  and  10 
wounded.  On  July  15,  General  Toral  surren- 
dered the  city  and  district  of  Santiago  with 
forces  aggregating  23,500  men.  The  Spanish 
loss  was  abo  u 1 1 , 000  men ,  the  A  merican ,  1 , « 1 4 . 
The  last  days  of  July,  General  Miles  occupied 
Porto  Rico  and,  on  Aug.  7,  General  Merritt 
and  Admiral  Dewey  captured  Manila  with 
about  11,000  Spanish  troops. 

Through  the  French  ambassador  at  Wash- 
ington, the  Spanish  Government  had  made 
overtures  for  peace  on  July  26.  A  peace  pro- 
tocol was  signed  Aug.  12,  which  provided  that 
a  peace  commission  should  meet  in  Paris  not 
later  than  Oct.  1.     There  a  treaty  was  signed 


on  Dec.  10.  By  its  terms,  Spain  ceded  Porto 
Rico  and  her  other  West  Indian  possessions, 
Guam,  and  the  Philippines  to  the  United 
States  in  return  for  $20,000,000  paid  by 
United  States.  The  political  status  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  new  possessions  was  to  be 
determined  by  the  United  States. 

There  were  2,905  American  soldiers  and 
sailors  killed  in  the  war,  2,060  by  disease.  The 
cost  in  money  was  prsictically  $105,000,000. 

RUSSO-JAPANESE  WAR. 

The  indirect  cause  of  the  Russo-Japanese 
war  was  the  fundamentally  op]>osing  interests 
of  the  combatants  in  northeast  China  and 
Korea.  But  the  direct  causes  arose  out  of  the 
acquirement  and  historical  development  by 
Russia  and  Japan  of  those  conflicting  interests. 
Thus  for  clear  comprehension  of  the  war's 
causes  and  its  results  we  must  understand  :  (1) 
What  the  interests  of  Japan  and  Russia  in 
Manchuria  and  Korea  have  been  ;  (2)  What 
arts  and  policies  brought  these  hostile  interests 
more  and  more  into  conflict  until  war  resulted. 

(1)  The  interests  of  Japan  in  Manchuria 
have  lieen  chiefly  commercial.  If  under  Chi- 
nese control,  that  region  will  ultimately  furnish 
a  most  important  market  for  Japanese  manu- 
factures. In  Korea,  Japan  has  both  a  social 
and  a  commercial  interest, — each  of  which  she 
considers  vital  to  her  own  development  and 
national  welfare.  She  is  thus  deeply  concerned 
socially  because  at  home  she  has  been  facing 
the  crisis  of  over- population.  To  produce  for 
her  forty-four  millions,  her  total  area  of  160,- 
000  square  miles  affords  less  than  20,000  square 
miles  of  tillage  lands,  and  her  population  is 
increasing  by  400,000  annually.  For  meeting 
this  crisis,  the  Japanese  people  have  two  re- 
courses. They  have  begun  to  relieve  their 
overtaxed  islands  by  seeking  support  in  the 
fertile  and  sparsely  populated  Korea,  where,  in 
1902,  16,000  Japanese  citizens  were  residing. 
The  islanders*  second  resort  for  their  adequate 
support  is  to  transform  themselves  from  an 
agricultural  into  a  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial nation.  But  such  a  country  must  have 
extensive  markets ;  and  with  Korea  undevel- 
oj>ed  and  so  near  their  own  shores  Japanese 
merchants  and  capitalist*  have  first  sought  to 
exploit  that  field.  Such  has  l»een  theirsuccess 
that,  at  the  opening  of  the  hostilities,  Korean 
railways  and  banking  houses  were  chiefly  under 
Japanese  control ;  of  vessels  entering  Korean 
ports  more  than  70  per  cent,  were  Japanese  ; 
and  three-fourths  of  the  Hermit  Kingdom's 
foreign  trade  was  carried  on  with  Japan. 
These  vast  social  and  commercial  interests  in 
Korea  had  begun  to  spell  Japanese  political 
control. 
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Russian  aims  and  interests  in  Manchuria 
had  been  primarily  political  and  secondarily 
commercial.  From  1000  to  1904  she  was 
building  forts,  towns,  railroads  in  that  country 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  governing  body  of 
Russia  aimed  at  the  complete  Russification  of 
Manchuria  and  its  gradual  absorption  into  the 
Russian  Empire.  In  order  to  further  this 
policy,  Russia  had  begun  to  establish  at  Mau- 
churian  ports  duties  for  the  benefit  of  com- 
merce and  industries  exclusively  Russian — 
tariffs  which  would  ultimately  have  ruined 
Japanese  commerce  there.  Besides  this,  the 
Trans-Siberian  railroad  was  giving  her  a  pre- 
dominance in  the  trade  of  all  north  China. 
On  the  commerce  of  Korea,  however,  Russia's 
grasp  has  always  been  feeble  and  in  1002  she 
had  leas  than  one  hundred  subjects  in  that 
country.  Nevertheless,  the  needs  of  the  Rus- 
sian imperial  policy  demanded  that  Russia 
herself  should  acquire  in  Korea  interests  which 
should  supplant  those  of  Japan  already  estab- 
lished there.    Why,  we  shall  immediately  see. 

(2)  Since  the  advent  of  Russia  as  a  great 
jx>wer  she  has  perennially  sought  an  adequate 
outlet  for  her  commerce  to  the  ocean — an  ice- 
free  seaport.  Repeatedly  thwarted  in  this  aim 
in  Europe,  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury saw  her  complete  a  marvelous  five  thou- 
sand miles'  march  across  northern  Asia  to  the 
Pacific  ;  and  to  firmly  fix  her  hold  on  the  terri- 
tories she  had  thus  acquired  and,  in  order  to 
possess  in  the  railroad  itself  a  powerful  leverage 
for  obtaining  on  the  Pacific  the  long-sought 
open  port,  she  began  to  construct  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railway  from  St.  Petersburg  to 
Vladivostok.  Before  its  completion,  Japan 
won  the  war  of  1895  against  China,  whose 
government  as  part  of  the  price  of  peace  ceded 
to  the  victor  the  Liao  Tung  peninsula.  This 
strip  of  seacoast  included  the  only  adequate 
harbors  of  Manchuria, — Port  Arthur  and 
Talienwan, — and  to  possess  it  had  been  the 
cardinal  object  of  Russia's  policy.  Without 
its  two  ports,  she  saw  that  her  ocean  trade 
must  be  confined  to  the  winter-bound  Vladivos- 
tok and  that  the  chief  aim  of  her  Trans-Asian 
march  would  be  defeated.  This  explains  why, 
within  one  week  after  the  peace  was  signed, 
Russia,  Germany,  and  France,  at  Russian  in- 
stance, demanded  in  a  joint  note  sent  to  Japan, 
that  she  restore  the  ceded  territory  to  China. 
The  demand  contained  the  veiled  threat  of  its 
enforcement  by  arms  and  Japan  could  but  obey 
it,  although  no  doubt  her  statesmen  saw  the 
secret  purpose  of  the  Russian  government. 
The  Japanese  began  to  treble  their  army  and 
double  their  navy  as  a  policy  of  defense  ;  and 
when  three  years  later  under  a  "  lease  **  from 
China,  Russia  herself  took  control  of  Port 


Arthur  and  began  to  fortify  it  with  the  object 
of  permanent  possession,  the  growing  distrust 
of  Russia  among  the  people  of  Japan  became 
a  settled  national  enmity. 

With  Japan  hostile,  it  became  the  policy  of  Russia 
to  secure  the  intercommunication  of  her  Eastern 
ports  and  their  free  accesa  to  the  Pacific  against  a 
possible  war  with  her  rival.  In  order  to  accomplish 
this  task,  the  Russians  saw  that  they  must  do 
nothing  less  than  acquire  and  fortify  Boulk*rn  Korea. 
A  glance  at  a  map  showing  the  position  of  the 
Japanese  islands  with  reference  to  the  mainland  will 
reveal  the  fact  that  Russian  merchant  steamers  or 
war  vessels,  in  order  to  communicate  with  Port 
Arthur  and  Dalny,  had  to  pasa  out  of  the  aea  of 
Japan  through  water  ways  between  the  Japanese 
islands  or  adjacent  to  them.  These  straits  are  few 
and  ao  narrow  that,  in  case  of  war,  the  Japanese 
navy  can,  by  means  of  sunken  mines,  effectually 
close  them  against  all  vessels.  Those  islands  of 
Japan  situated  in  the  Korean  straits,  being  splendid 
naval  bases,  afford  to  the  Japanese  not  only  the 
same  opportunity  for  sealing  that  entire  passage,  but 
also  great  advantage  to  their  fleet  operating  to  pre 
vent  that  passageway 'a  navigation.  The  increasing 
control  of  Korea's  southern  ports  by  the  Japanese 
was  increasing  their  ability  to  control  the  Korean 
straits.  And  the  Russians  saw  that  their  access  to 
the  Pacific  from  the  Vladivostok  region  and  the 
intercourse  between  Vladivostok  and  Port  Arthur 
would  depend  entirely  upon  Japan's  good  will, — 
unless  Russia  could  herself  acquire  the  point  of  the 
Korean  peninsula  and  make  of  its  ports  garrisons 
and  naval  bases  which  would  protect  Russian  com- 
merce and  communications. 

Of  equal  importance  with  this  strong  motive  to 
Korean  aggression,  two  other  incentives  urged  the 
Russians  to  acquire  the  Korean  ports.  It  was  their 
imperial  policy  to  absorb  Manchuria,  to  which  end 
their  fleet  in  Eastern  waters  was  to  be  enormously 
increased.  In  that  case  Port  Arthur  and  Vladivostok 
would  ultimately  have  proven  inadequate  aa  naval 
Imses,  and  only  the  Korean  porta  could  have  supplied 
(he  deficiency.  Furthermore,  Port  Arthur  and  Dalny 
had  not  proven  satisfactory  aa  ice-free  ports.  The 
acquisition  of  the  Korean  porta  from  one  to  two 
hundred  milea  farther  south  would  have  fully  grat- 
ified the  Russian  governing  body's  ambition.  To 
secure  these  objects,  Russia  began  the  aggression  in 
northern  Korea  whic' 
the  war. 


ich  was  the  immediate  cause  of 


The  objections  of  Japan  to  Russian  occupation  of 
Korea  are  self-evident.  It  would  have  annulled 
Korean  independence,  which  Japan  won  from  China 
by  the  war  of  1S94-95.  It  would  have  insured  to 
Russia  the  ownership  of  Manchuria  and  the  con- 
sequent destruction  of  Japanese  commerce  there.  In 
Korea,  it  would  have  ruined  social  and  commercial 
interests  vital  to  the  Japanese  national  welfare.  It 
would  have  installed,  within  easy  striking  distance 
of  Japan'a  shores  and  in  an  enormoua  strategic 
advantage,  a  power  of  immense  strength  and  bound- 
less ambition. 

In  the  summer  of  1003,  active  Russian  aggression 
in  northern  Korea  led  the  Japanese  government,  on 
Aug.  12,  to  send  a  note  to  St.  Petersburg,  the  purpose 
of  which  waa  to  reach  a  settlement  between  the  two 
nationa  of  the  atatus  of  each  in  Korea  and  Manchuria. 
This  note  requested  Russia  to  sign  an  agreement  with 
Japan  to  respect  the  integrity  of  the  Chineso  Empire 
in  Manchuria  and  of  the  Korean  Empire  and  to  up- 
hold in  both  the  principle  of  open  door  to  the  trade 
of  all  nations.  Throughout  the  negotiations  which 
followed.  Russia  refused  to  discuss  her  intentions 
in  Manchuria.  She  declined  to  agree  that  her  pro- 
tectorate would  not  be  extended  to  Korea,  and  while 
refusing  to  state  her  own  purposes  there,  she  sought 
to  settle  what  those  of  Japan  should  be.  After  six 
months  of  fruitless  negotiations,  during  which  war 
preparations  were  hurried  forward  in  both  countries, 
it  became  evident  that  no  agreement  could  be 
reached,  and  on  Feb.  6,  1904.  the  two  governments 
severed  their  diplomatic  relations  by  recalling  their 
ministers  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Tokio.  The  first 
hostile  act  occurred  the  following  day,  when  a  strong 
Russian  force  invaded  the  disputed  territory  in 
Korea.  War  was  declared  by  Russia,  Feb.  10; 
by  Japan,  Feb.  11. 
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The  chief  event*  of  the  war  ere      follows: — 

Feb.  8.  The  United  State*,  through  Secretary 
Hay,  invited  the  principal  power*  of  the  world  to  sug- 
gest to  Russia  and  Japan  that  hostilities  should  be 
localized  and  restricted  to  a*  small  an  area  a*  pos- 
sible, that  the  neutrality  and  administrative  entity 
•f  China  should  be  respected,  and  in  order  that 
China  might  be  free  from  disturbance*  and  that 
foreign  interests  there  should  not  be  menaced.  This 
invitation  was  accepted  and  the  objects  mentioned 
were  attained. 

Feb.  8.  Admiral  Togo'a  (J)  naval  attack  on 
Admiral  Stark's  squadron  at  Port  Arthur.  The 
CsareHlch  and  Rrltsan  battleships  (Ft)  and  the 
Pallatla,  protected  cruiser  (R),  disabled  by  torpedoes. 

Feb.  9.  Admiral  Uriu'a  (J)  naval  attack  on  the 
Yariag  and  Koriclz  at  Chemulpo,  Korea.  Both  were 
destroyed. 

May  1.  Battle  of  the  Talu.  Kurokl  (J)  defeats 
Zassulilch  and  enters  Manchuria  from  Korea. 

May  0.  Battle  of  Nan  Shan  Hill.  Oku  (J)  cap- 
tures that  hill,  the  key  to  the  outer  defenses  of  Port 
Arthur. 

May  18.  The  battleship  Pclroparlovtk  (R)  taking 
part  in  a  aortie  fr»m  Port  Arthur  strikes  a  mine  and 
sinks,  carrying  down  600  men  including  Admiral 
Makaroff. 

June  15.  Battle  of  Telissu.  Oku  (J)  defeats 
Stachelberg,  thus  frustrating  Kuropatkin'a  attempt 
to  relieve  Port  Arthur. 

Aug.  10.  The  Russian  Port  Arthur  fleet,  attempt- 
ing a  junction  with  the  Vladivostok  squadron,  is 
defeated  and  Admiral  Witthoeft  (it)  is  killed.  The 
cruiser  Atkold  (R)  and  the  battleship  C:arevilch 
(R)  are  compelled  to  enter  neutral  ports  and  dis- 
mantle, and  the  cruiser  Xocik  (R)  flees  to  Saghalien, 
where  she  is  destroyed. 

Aug.  14.  Admiral  Kamimura  (J)  defeats  the 
Vladivostok  squadron,  sinking  the  cruiser  Hunk,  and 
disabling  the  cruisers  Ho*»ia  and  Uromoboi. 

Aug.  26 — 8ept.  3.    Battle  of  Liao  Yang.  Oyama 


(J)  with  215,000  men  defeats  Kuropatkin  with 
200.000  men.    The  Russian*  retreat  towards  Muk 


den. 

Oct.  4 — 20.  Bsttle  of  8hahke  River.  Oyama 
(J)  with  300,000  men  defeat*  Kuropatkin  with  the 
same  number,  and  the  Russian  offensive  movement 
is  repulsed. 

Nor.  80.  Nogi  (J)  captures  203  Meter  Hill, 
overlooking  Port  Arthur.  Ft  on  this  point  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Port  Arthur  fleet  I*  destroyed. 

Jan.  1,  1905.  Port  Arthur  and  about  30,000 
Russians  under  Stoossel  are  surrendered  to  Nogi. 

Jan.  25 — 30.  In  the  Battle  of  the  Hun  River. 
Kuropatkin'a  attempt  to  break  through  the  Japanese 
lines  is  defeated. 

Feb.  20 — March  15.  The  Battle  of  Mukden.  In 
a  aeries  of  engagements  constituting  the  greatest 
battle  of  modern  times,  the  Russisns  are  decisively 
defeated  and  retreat  to  Harbin.  They  lose  107,000 
men;  the  Japanese.  57,000.  Kuropatkin  is  super- 
seded by  Llnevitch. 

May  27—28.  Battle  of  the  Sea  of  Japan.  Togo 
(J)  annihilates  the  Baltic  squadron  under  Rozhcst- 
vensky.  The  Russians  lose  8  battleships,  3  armored 
cruiser*.  2  protected  cruisers.  8  coaat  defense  ves- 
sels, and  14,000  killed  and  8,000  prisoners,  out  of  a 
total  of  18.000  men.  Japan  lost  3  torpedo  boats 
and  about  800  men. 

June  7.  Formal  appeal  of  President  Roosevelt  for 
peace  addressed  to  Russia  and  Japan. 

July  30.  A  Japanese  expedition  from  Yokohama 
raptures  the  southern  half  of  Saghalien. 

Aug.  29.  Peace  plenipotentiaries  reach  a  final 
agreement  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Kept.  5.  Treaty  of  Portsmouth  signed.  (Ratified 
Oct.  14.) 

President  Roosevelt  had  urged  the  belligerents  to 
make  peace  after  the  battle*  of  Liao  Yang,  Shahke 
River,  and  Mukden.  After  the  Russian  naval  defeat 
on  the  Sea  of  Japan  he  was  successful.  The  peace 
plenipotentiaries  were  M.  Wltte  and  Baron  Rosen  for 
Russia,  and  Baron  Komura  and  M.  Takahira  repre- 
senting Japan. 

The  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth  are  as 
follows:— 

Art.  I.  re-establishes  pesce. 

Art.  II.  Russia  recognizes  the  paramount  politi- 
«al.  economic,  and  mlliUry  interests  of  Japan  in 
Korea  and  agrees  net  to  interfere  with  any 


for  guidance,  protection,  and  control  which  the 
Japanese  Government  may  take  there. 

Art.  III.  Both  nations  agree  to  evacuate  Manchu- 
ria, with  the  exception  of  the  Liao  Tung  peninsula. 
They  agree  to  restore  to  the  exclusive  administration 
of  China  all  portions  of  China  with  the  exception 
above  mentioned.  The  Russian  Government  declares 
it  has  no  exclusive  advantages  or  conceaaiona  there. 

Art.  IV.  Japan  and  Russia  engage  not  to  obstruct 
Chinese  measures  for  the  development  of  Manchuria. 

Art.  V.  Russia  transfers  the  lesse  of  Port  Arthur 
and  aurrounding  territory  to  Japan. 

Art.  VI.  Russia  cedes  to  Japan  the  railroad  be- 
tween Chang  Chung  Fu  and  Kuan  Chang  Tsn  and 
Port  Arthur,  and  all  the  branches. 

Art.  VII.  Russia  and  Japan  agree  that  their 
railroads  in  Manchuria  ahall  be  exploited  only  for 
industrial  and  commercial  purposes  and  in  no  wise 
for  strategic  purposes. 

Art.  VIII.  The  two  governments  agree  to  con- 
clude an  agreement  to  regulate  their  connecting  line* 
in  Manchuria. 

Art.  IX.  Russia  cedes  to  Japan  the  southern  por 
tion  of  Saghalien  up  to  the  50th  parallel.  The  two 
powers  agree  to  leave  the  island  unfortified. 

Art.  X.  Ruasian  Inhabitanta  of  Saghalien  may 
sell  their  property  and  retire  to  their  country.  But 
those  who  prefer  to  remain  will  be  protected  in  full 
exercise  of  their  industries  and  righta  of  property, 
on  condition  of  submitting  to  the  Japanese  laws. 

Art.  XI.  Russia  engagea  to  grant  flailing  rights 
to  Japanese  subjects  along  the  roasts  of  her  posses- 
sions in  the  Japan,  Bering,  and  Okhotsk  seas. 

Art.  XII.  The  two  nations  agree  to  adopt  aa  a 
basis  for  their  commercial  relations,  pending  the 
conclusion  of  a  new  treaty  of  commerce,  the  basis  of 
the  treaty  in  force  previous  to  the  war. 

Art.  XIII.  Russia  and  Japan  mutually  engage  to 
restdre  their  prisoners  of  war  with  statements  of 
the  direct  expenditures  incurred  for  their  care. 
Russia  agrees  to  pay  Japan  the  difference  between 
the  actual  amount  ao  expended  by  Japan  and  the 
actual  amount  similarly  disbursed  by  Russia. 

Sub-Article  to  Article  III.  The  two  government* 
mutually  engage  to  commence  the  withdrawal  of  their 
troopa  from  Manchuria  Immediately  after  the  treaty 
comes  into  operation,  and  to  complete  the  same  in  18 
months.  They  reserve  the  right  to  retain  guards  for 
their  railroads  not  to  exceed  15per  kilometer. 

Sub-Article  to  Article  IX.  The  boundary  between 
Russian  and  Japanese  territory  in  Saghalion  to  be 
fixed  by  a  special  commission  consisting  of  an  equal 
number  of  members  to  be  appointed  respectively  by 
each 
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Naval.* 

KukMs. 

■In  pun. 

Battleships, 

15t 

2 

Armored  Cruisers. 

S 

0 

Protected  Cruisers. 

111 

4 

Coast  Defense  Ironclads 

S 

Destroyers, 

32 

Men.  killed  and  wounded 

875.000 

250.000 

Property  values. 

$1,050,000,000 

$.V»,O00,OO0 

*  Does  not  include  converted  cruisers,  torpedo  boats, 
and  supply  ships.  The  Russian  naval  loss  amounted  to 
SI  13.000.000:  that  of  Japan  to 820.000,000.  but  the  value  of 
the  Russian  ships  captured  and  raised  by  Japan 
amounts  to  830.000.000. 

t  One  battleship,  the  Czarevitch,  Interned  in  a  neutral 
harbor.  By  the  terms  of  peace  It  belongs  to  Russia. 

I   Five  interned  and  belong  to  Russia. 

The  general  results  of  the  war  constitute  Japan 
the  first  nation  of  the  East  and  one  among  the  great 
powers  of  the  world.  The  evacuation  of  Manchuria 
and  the  rise  of  Japan  have  nut  an  end  to  the  attempts 
of  European  powers  to  divide  China  among  them- 
selves, and  that  Empiro  and  the  other  oriental  conn- 
tries  have  opportunity  to  develop  along  their  own 
natural  lines.  The  triumph  of  Japan  probably  means 
the  downfall  of  exclusivenesa  In  Asiatic  markets  and 
the  triumph  of  the  principle  of  the  open  door.  Japan 
assumed  political  control  of  Korea  on  Nov.  18, 
1905. 
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DECISIVE     BATTT.ES     OP  HIS- 
TORY. 

Marathon,  B.  C.  490.  The  Athenians 
under  Miltiades  defeated  the  Persians  under 
Datis.  Free  government  and  Greek  civiliza- 
tion preserved. 

Syracuse,  B.  C.  414.  The  Athenians  de- 
feated by  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies,  the 
Spartans,  under  Gylippus. 

Arhela,  B.  C.  331.  The  Persians  defeated 
by  the  Macedonians  and  Greeks  under  Alexan- 
der the  Great.  End  of  the  Persian  empire. 
Greek  influence  extended  from  the  Nile  to  the 
Caspian. 

Metaurts,  B.  C.  207.  The  Carthaginians 
under  Ilasdrubal  were  defeated  by  the  Romans 
under  Cuius  and  Marcus  Livius  and  it  was 
decided  that  the  civilization  of  the  world  was 
to  be  Roman  rather  than  Carthaginian. 

Winfeld-Lippe,  A.  1).  9.  Teutonic  inde- 
pendence established  by  the  defeat  of  the  Ro- 
man legions  under  Varus  at  the  hands  of  the 
Germans  under  Arminius  (Hermann).  The 
line  drawn  between  the  Germanic  and  Latin 


Chalons,  A.  D.  4.">1.  The  Huns  under  At- 
tila,  called  the  '*  Scourge  of  God,"  defeated 
by  the  confederate  armie3  of  Romans  and 
Visigoths. 

Tours,  A.  D.  732.  The  Saracens  defeated 
by  Charles  Martel  and  Christendom  rescued 
from  Islam. 

Hastings,  A.  1).  1006.  Harold,  command- 
ing the  English  army,  defeated  by  "William 
the  Conqueror,  and  a  new  regime  established 
in  England  by  the  Normans.  The  mixture 
of  the  Saxon  and  Norman  races  made  a  new, 
vigorous  people. 

Sieok  ok  Orleans,  A.  D.  1429.  The  Eng- 
lish defeated  by  the  French  under  Joan  of  Arc. 
France  saved  from  the  fate  of  Ireland. 

Defeat  of  the  SPANISH  Armada,  A.  D. 
1588.     England  6aved  from  Spanish  invasion. 

Blenheim,  A.  D.  1704.  The  French  and 
Bavarians  under  Marshal  Tallard  defeated  by 
the  English  and  their  allies  under  Marlborough. 
Germany  delivered  from  Louis  XIV. 

Pultowa,  A.  D.  1709.  Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden  defeated  by  the  Russians  under  Peter 
the  Great.    Russia  becomes  a  great  power. 

Saratoga,  A.  D.  1777.  Critical  battle  of 
the  American  War  of  Independence.  The 
English  defeated  by  the  Americans  under  Gen- 
eral Gates. 

Valmv,  A.  D.  1792.  An  invading  army  of 
Prussians,  Austrians,  and  Hessians,  under  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  defeated  by  the  French 
under  Kellermann.  The  first  success  of  the 
Republic  against  foreigners. 


Trafalgar.  On  the  21et  of  October,  A. 
D.  1805,  the  great  naval  battle  of  Trafalgar 
was  fought.  The  English  defeated  the  French 
and  destroyed  Napoleon 's  hopes  to  successfully 
invade  England.  Checked  the  attempt  to 
found  an  empire  for  one  man. 

Waterloo,  A.  D.  1815.  The  French  un- 
der Napoleon  defeated  by  the  allied  armies  of 
Uussia,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  England  under 
Wellington. 

Gkttysrvro,  July,  A.  D.  1863.  The  de- 
ciding battle  of  the  war  for  the  Union.  The 
Confederates  under  General  Lee  defeated  by 
the  Union  forces  under  Meade. 

Sedan,  A.  D.  1870.  The  decisive  battle  of 
the  Franco-German  war.  Rise  of  the  German 
empire. 

Manila  Bay,  May,  A.  D.  1898.  United 
States  enters  world  politics. 

Mukden,  March,  A.  D.  1905.  Russians  de- 
feated by  the  Japanese.  The  check  on  Euro- 
pean conquest  of  Asia. 

RECENT  DESPERATE  WARS. 

Indian  Mutiny.  General  disaffection 
from  a  variety  of  real  or  supposed  grievances 
had  been  for  a  long  time  smoldering  amongst 
the  Sepoys,  who  were  the  flower  of  the  British 
East  India  Company's  forces,  but  when  a  re- 
port spread  that  cartridges  smeared  with  cow 
and  pork  fat  were  to  be  used  by  the  native 
soldiers,  open  mutiny,  atteuded  with  great 
cruelty,  broke  out. 

The  war,  which  may  be  said  to  have  com- 
menced in  March,  1857,  raged  until  June,  1858. 
It  was  marked  by  succession  of  romantic, 
pathetic,  and  heroic  incidents — the  siege  of 
Delhi,  the  massacre  of  Cawnpore,  the  relief 
and  capture  of  Lucknow — but  was  suppressed 
in  the  latter  year,  when  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, after  a  life  of  more  than  two  and  a  half 
centuries,  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  government 
of  India  was  assumed  by  the  British  crown.  A 
cruel  vengeance  was  taken  on  the  mutineers, 
hundreds  of  whom  were  strung  together  and 
blown  to  pieces  at  the  mouths  of  cannon. 

Tlio  Abyssinian  War  arose  out  of  the 
imprisonment  of  Consul  Capt  C.  Cameron, 
Rev.  H.  Stern,  a  missionary,  and  others  by 
King  Theodore,  in  consequence  of  a  supposed 
slight  by  the  British  government,  1864.  Mr. 
Rassam  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Abyssinia 
for  their  release.  On  the  refusal  of  the  king 
to  surrender  the  prisoners,  an  English  army, 
some  12,000  strong,  under  Sir  Robert  (after- 
wards Lord)  Napier,  defeated  the  Abyssinian 
forces  at  Arogee,  April  10,  1868,  and  three 
days  later  stormed  the  fortress  of  Magdala. 
In  consequence  of  this  King  Theodore  corn- 
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rait  ted  suicide.  The  prisoners  were  released, 
and  the  war  terminated. 

American  Civil  War.   This  began  April 
13,  1861,  with  the  capture  of  Fort  Sumter, 
Charleston,  by  the  Confederate  forces.  The 
North  prepared  for  the  contest  with  energy, 
and  blockaded  the  Southern  ports.  Through- 
out the  war  the  Confederates  chiefly  acted  up- 
on the  defensive,  the  Federals  or  Northern 
forces,  being  the  attacking  party,  and  possess- 
ing the  advantage  of  superior  forces,  money, 
and  war  material.    The  principal  generals  of 
the  South  were  Lee,  44  Stonewall  "  Jackson, 
Hood,  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  Longstreet, 
Bragg,  Beauregard,  Stuart,  Joseph  E.  Johns- 
ton ;  and  of  the  North,  Grant,  Sherman,  Sher- 
idan, McClellan,  Thomas,  Rosecrans,  Pope, 
Butler,  Halleck,  Baker,  Burnaide,  Fremont, 
Meade,  Banks,  and  McDowell.    In  the  com- 
paignof  1861  the  advantage  was  chiefly  on  the 
side  of  the  Confederates,  who  were  victorious 
at  Bull  Run  (Manassas,  Va.)  and  Ball's  Bluff, 
Va.  (October  21),  but  suffered  a  reverse  at 
Springfield,  Mo.  (Aug.  10),  and  lost  FortHat- 
teras,  N.  C,  captured  by  Butler  (August  29). 
During  1862  the  Confederates  were  successful 
at  Bull  Run  (August  20)  and  in  Virginia 
(June)  at  Fredericksburg,  Va.  (Dec.  10-15), 
but  sustained  severe  defeats  at  Mill  Springs, 
Kv.  (January  19),  Pea  Ridge,  Ark.  (March 
6-8),  Winchester,  Va.  (March  23),  Williams- 
burgh,  Va.    Great  battles  were  fought  at  Shi- 
loh,  Tenn.  (April  7),  Fair  Oaks,  Va.  (May 
81,  June  1),  on  the  Chickahominy  (June  25- 
July  1)  and  Antietam  Creek,  Md.  (September 
17),  in  none  of  which  either  party  could  claim 
a  victory;  but  the  battle  of  Antietam  Creek 
obliged  Lee  to  abandon  his  invasion  of  the 
North.    During  this  year  the  naval  operations 
of  the  Federals  were  generally  successful,  Ad- 
miral Farragut  running  past  the  forts  of  the 
Mississippi  and  seizing  New  Orleans  (May). 
The  memorable  conflict  between  the  44  Merri- 
mac"  (Confederate)  and  the  Federal  41  Moni- 
tor" resulted  (March  9)  in  the  repulse  of  the 
former,  the  44  Merrimac"  being  burned  by  the 
Confederates  on  the  capture  of  their  arsenal  at 
Norfolk,  Va.  (May  11).    The  war  during  1 688 
was  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  Federal  forces, 
although  the  Confederates,  under 44  Stonewall  " 
Jackson,  defeated  Hooker  at  Chancellorsville 
(May  2-4),  Jackson  subsequently  dying  from 
his  wounds  (May  10).  and  Lee  invaded  Mary- 
land and  Pennsylvania.    At  Gettysburg,  Pa. 
(July  1-3),  Lee  was  defeated,  and  retreated 
into  Virginia,  while  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
(Nov.  24,  25),  the  Confederates,  under  Bragg, 
sustained  a  severe  repulse.    Grant  made  a  suc- 
cessful campaign  in  Tennessee,  gaining  sev- 
eral battles  and  capturing  Vickaburg, 


I  which,  after  a  gallant  defense,  surrendered 

(July  4).  In  August,  the  siege  of  Charleston 
'  began,  and  Fort  Sumter  was  destroyed  (Au- 
1  gust  21,  22),  but  the  city  was  not  taken  until 
i  1865  (February  18).  With  the  appointment 
of  Grant  as  commander-in-chief,  in  the  early 
part  of  1864  (March  3),  and  his  vigorous  reor- 
ganization of  the  army,  the  power  of  the  North 
was  greatly  strengthened.  Taking  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  Grant  op- 
posed the  Confederates  under  Lee,  while  Sher- 
man operated  against  Joseph  E.  Johnston.  In 
the  Virginian  campaign,  after  two  days'  severe 
fighting  (May  3-6)  at  the  Wilderness,  the  re- 
sult was  indecisive,  and  Grant's  attempt  to  cut 
off  Lee's  army  from  Richmond  was  unsuccess- 
ful. At  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Sherman,  in  three  bat- 
tles (July  20,  22,  28),  defeated  the  Confeder- 
ates under  Hood.  In  the  Shenandoah  valley 
the  Federals  were  victorious  in  several  engage- 
ments (August),  and  under  Sheridan  at  Win- 
chester (September  9),  and  Cedar  Craek  (Oc- 
tober 19).  In  November  General  Sherman 
marched  through  Georgia  to  Savannah,  which 
was  entered  December  21,  while  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  the  Confederates  under  Hood  were  de- 
feated (December  14-16)  by  the  Federals  un- 
der Thomas.  Among  the  incident*  of  this 
year  were  the  sinking  (June  19)  by  the  Fed- 
eral corvette  44Kearsarge  "  of  the  Confederate 
steamer  44  Alabama,"  commanded  by  Captain 
Semmes,  which  had  caused  great  devastation 
among  the  Federal  shipping,  and  the  destruc- 
tion (August  5),  by  Admiral  Farragut,  of  the 
Confederate  flotilla  at  Mobile.  The  war  closed 
in  1865  by  the  defeat  of  Lee  at  Five  Forks, 
Va.  (March  31 -April  2),  by  Sheridan,  who 
again  defeated  Lee  at  Sailor's  Creek  (April  6) 
Lee  subsequently  surrendered  (April  9)  hit 
army  to  Grant,  who  had  occupied  Richmond, 
the  capital  of  the  Confederate  States  (April  2) 
on  its  evacuation  by  the  Southern  forces.  The 
other  Confederate  armies  soon  afterwards  sur- 
rendered. An  amnesty,  with  certain  limita- 
tions, was  proclaimed  (May  29)  by  President 
Andrew  Johnson  (1865-69),  who,  as  rice- 
president,  succeeded  Abraham  Lincoln,  assas- 
sinated in  Ford's  Theater,  Washington,  by  J. 
Wilkes  Booth  (April  14),  Lincoln  having  but 
newly  entered  on  his  second  term  of  office. 

Russo-TurkiHh  Wars.  Of  the  many 
wars  between  the  Muscovite  and  Mohamme- 
dan powers,  wo  cite  the  two  latest :  (1)  The 
first  arose  from  a  demand  on  the  part  of  Nich- 
olas, the  Czar  of  Russia,  of  a  protectorate 
over  the  Greek  Christians  in  Turkey.  The 
Sultan  refused  the  demand,  and  appealed  to 
his  allies.  Russia  declared  war  against  Tur- 
key, November  1.  1853.    England  and  France 
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1154.  Sardinia  joined  the  allies,  January  20, 
1855.  Among  the  great  battles  of  this  war 
were  Alma  (September  20,  1854),  Balaklava 
(October  25,  1864),  during  which  occurred  the 
memorable  •«  Charge  of  the  Six  Hundred." 
lnkerman  (November  5,  1854),  Tchernaya 
(August  10, 1855),  in  all  of  which  the  Russians 
were  defeated.  The  great  event  of  the  war 
was  the  siege  of  Sebastopol  (commenced  Octo- 
ber 17,  1854),  which  fell  September  8,  1855. 
The  war  which  is  usually  termed  the  Crimean 
war,  was  ended  by  the  treaty  of  peace  con- 
cluded at  Paris,  March  30,  1850.  "  One  of  the 
articles  of  this  treaty  was  that  the  Christians 
of  Turkey,  without  any  preference  to  Russia, 
should  have  the  protection  of  all  the  Powers 
concerned  in  the  treaty.  (2)  The  second 
war  arose  (1877-8)  from  substantially  the  same 
cause  as  the  war  of  1853-0,  viz.,  the  desire  of 
Russia  to  protect  the  Greek  Christians  of  Tur- 
key. By  a  protocol  of  March  31,  1877,  the 
Great  Powers  agreed  to  see  the  promised  re- 
forms of  Turkey  carried  out.  This  protocol 
was  repudiated  by  Turkey,  and  war  was  de- 
clared by  Russia  against  Tuskey,  April  24. 
Among  the  more  prominent  events  of  this  war 
were  General  Gourko's  march  through  the  Bal- 
kans (July  13),  his  defeat  by  Suleiman  Pasha 
at  Eski  Sagra  (July  30),  and  Suleiman  Pasha's 
desperate,  but  fruitless,  attempt  to  gain  the 
Scbipka  Pass,  held  by  General  Gourko ;  the 
fall  of  Kars  (November  18),  and  of  Plevna 
(December  10),  and  Suleiman  Pasha's  defeat 
by  SkobelofF  and  Radetsky  at  Senova  (Janu- 
ary 9,  1878),  the  battle  which  virtually  ended 
the  war.  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  (March  3), 
modified  by  treaty  of  Berlin  (July  13),  by 
which  Bulgaria  was  created  an  automatic  and 
tributary  principality,  Servia  and  Roumania 
were  declared  independent,  and  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  were  ordered  to  be  occupied  and 
administered  by  Austria. 

Zulu  War  (1879).  Cetewayo,  king  of 
Zulu l;m<l,  became  embroiled  with  the  British, 
on  the  annexation  by  the  latter  of  the  Trans-  j 
vaal  and  the  British,  under  Lord  Chelmsford, 
crossed  the  Tugela,  and  entered  Zululand 
(January  12).  They  suffered  a  terrible  re-; 
verse  at  Isandhlwana  (January  22),  with  a  loss 
of  eight  hundred  men,  and,  in  spite  of  the  1 
heroic  defense  of  Rorke's  Drift  (January  22), 
had  to  retreat.  Eventually  reinforcements  ar- 
rived, and  the  Zulus  were  defeated  at  Ging- 
hilono  (April  2),  and  Ulundi  (July  4).  Cete- 
wayo was  captured  (August  28),  and  a  dis- 
patch from  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  (September 
3)  announced  the  end  of  the  war.  Cetewayo 
died  (February  8,  1884),  the  New  Repub- 
lic was  formed  by  a  party  of  Transvaal  Boers 
(1880-87),  and  the  annexation  of 


der  of  Zululand  as  a  British  posaeaalon  was 

proclaimed  (June  21,  1887).  Trouble  subse- 
quently arose,  and  several  Zulu  chiefs  were 
convicted  of  high  treason  and  sentenced  to 
various  terms  of  imprisonment  (1888-9).  To- 
wards the  end  of  1891,  the  resolution  of  the 
colonial  authorities  to  impose  Zibebu  as  chief 
upon  the  northern  tribes,  was  protested  against 
by  Miss  Colenso  as  likely  to  lead  to  further 
troubles  in  Zululand. 

Franco-German  War.  The  friction 
between  France  and  Prussia,  arising  from  the 
proposed  cession  of  Luxembourg,  became  ac- 
centuated by  the  demand  of  France  that  the 
Crown  of  Spain,  offered  (1870)  to  Prince  Leo- 
pold of  Ilohenzollern,  should  not  be  accepted 
by  that  Prince.  On  the  refusal  of  Prussia  to 
accede  to  this  request,  war  was  declared  by 
France  (July  19,  1870).  The  Prussian  forces, 
al>out  010,000  strong,  in  which  were  associated 
thestatesof  the  North  and  South  German  Con- 
federation, were  divided  into  four  armies,  the 
first,  that  of  the  North,  commanded  by  General 
Vogel  von  Falkenstein  ;  the  second,  that  of  the 
Center,  commanded  by  General  Steinmetz ;  the 
third,  that  of  the  Right,  under  Prince  Fred- 
erick Charles,  and  the  fourth,  that  of  the  Left, 
led  by  the  Crown  Prince,  the  King  (William^ 
of  Prussia  being  commander-in-chief,  with 
General  Von'Moltke  as  head  of  the  staff.  The 
whole  army  was  in  the  highest  state  of  prepa- 
ration and  efficiency. 

The  French  array,  about  300,000  strong,  on 
the  other  hand,  badly  organized  and  practically 
unprepared  for  the  contest,  was  formed  into 
six  army  corps,  respectively  commanded  by 
Generals  Frossard,  De  FaiUy,  Bazaine,  Mac- 
Mahon,  Ladnilrault  and  Marshal  Canrobert. 
The  Emperor,  nominally  commander-in-chief, 
had  as  his  second  in  command,  General  Le 
Bcpuf,  to  whom,  later,  Mar»hal  Baz~.ine  suc- 
ceeded. The  war  resulted  in  an  almost  un- 
broken series  of  successes  for  the  Germans. 
After  victories  at  Woerth  and  Forbach  (both 
on  August  8),  the  Germans  invested  the  for- 
tress of  Strasburg  (August  10  —  capitulated 
September  28),  and  sat  down  before  Metz, 
which  capitulated  (October  27),  after  the  bat- 
tles of  Longueville  (August  14),  Mars  La  Tour 
(August  10),  Gravelotte  or  Rezonville  (August 
18),  and  unsuccessful  attempta  at  a  sortie  by 
Marshal  Bazaine  (August  20  and  October  0). 
At  Sedan  the  French  under  Marshal  MacMa- 
hon  were  hopelessly  beaten  (September  1), 
and  the  Emperor  surrendered  to  the  Prussian 
king  (September  2),  and  was  deported  as  pris- 
oner to  Wilhelmshohe  (Cassel).  At  Paris 
(September  4)  the  deposition  of  the  Imperial 
dynasty  was  declared,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  Republic  proclaimed  by  M.  ' 
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■  member*  of  the  Left  In  the  Legislative 

Assembly.  A  government  of  defense  wai  pro- 
claimed, with  General  Trochn  as  President, 
M.  Gambetta  as  Minister  of  the  Interior,  M. 
Jules  Favre  (Foreign),  General  Le  Flo  (War). 
The  Empress  Eugenie  fled  from  Paris  (Septem- 
ber 4),  and  settled  at  Chiselhurst.  Negotia- 
tions for  peace  between  M.  Favre  and  Count 
Bismarck  ended  in  failure  (September  24),  and 
a  proclamation  from  the  Government  at  Tours 
was  issued  calling  upon  the  people  "  to  fight 
to  the  bitter  end." 

The  siege  of  Paris  was  commenced  by  the 
Germans  (September  15),  and  five  days  later 
the  troops  at  Versailles  surrendered,  and  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  occupied  the  place. 
A  lev'<-  en  masse  of  all  under  twenty-five  years 
of  age  was  ordered  by  the  Government  (Sep- 
tember 23),  and  all  Frenchmen  between  twenty 
and  twenty-five  years  were  prohibited  (Septem- 
ber 26)  leaving  France,  those  between  twenty- 
one  and  forty  years  being  organized  as  .%  na- 
tional garde  mobile.  M.  Gambetta,  escaping 
by  means  of  a  balloon  from  the  beleaguered  city 
(October  7),  was  appointed  by  the  government 
at  Tours,  Minister  of  War. 

An  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Red  Repub- 
licans at  Paris,  headed  by  Blanqui,  Le'dro-Rol- 
lin,  and  others  to  establish  a  Commune  in  that 
city,  was  successfully  defeated  (October  14). 
The  news  of  the  capitulation  of  Metz  ciiused 
riots  at  Paris  (October  31).  As  the  result  of 
a  plebiscite  to  confirm  the  powers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Defense,  the  votes  recorded  were 
557,976  for,  62,638  against.  The  successes  of 
the  German  arms  continued,  the  army  of  the 
Loire  was  defeated  by  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Mecklenburg  (November  17),  the  fortresses  of 
Verdun  (November  8)  and  Thionville  (Novem- 
ber 27)  capitulated.  The  army  of  the  Loire  un- 
der General  Chanzy  was  again  attacked  and  de- 
feated at  Beaugency  (December  8).  After 
various  battles,  the  army  of  the  Loire,  fighting 
and  retreating,  was  defeated  by  Prince  Fred- 
erick Charles  at  Le  Mans  (January  11,  1871), 
and  near  Vosges  (January  15,  16). 

The  army  under  General  de  Paladinea,  in- 
trenched at  Orleans,  suffered  defeat  by  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  (December  4),  and  Orleans 
surrendered,  Rouen  being  two  days  later  oc- 
cupied by  General  Manteuffel,  who  engaged 
the  army  of  the  North  under  General  Faid- 
herbe  atPointe  a  Noyelles  (December  23),  and 
at  Bapaume  (January  2,  3,  1871),  the  French 
retreating  in  each  case.  General  Bourbaki 
was  also  defeated  by  the  German  general  Von 
Werder,  near  Belfort  (January  15-17),  and 
General  Von  Goeben  gained  a  victory  over  the 
French  under  Faidherbe  at  St.  Quentin  (Janu- 
ary 10) .    After  gallant  but  unsuccessful  sorties 


from 


Pari*  by  Generals  Trochu  and  Ducrot 


(November  20  and  January  21),  the  city, 
which  had  been  bombarded,  capitulated  (Jan- 
uary 28}.  Following  the  fall  of  Paris,  Genera) 
Bourbaki's  army  was  defeated  (January  80- 
February  1)  by  the  Germans  under  Genera. 
Manteuffel,  and  driven  across  the  frontier  into 
Switzerland.  The  fortress  of  Belfort  capitu- 
lated (February  16^  with  military  honors  after 
a  long  defense.  An  armistice  took  place  pre- 
paratory to  negotiations  for  peace.  On  the  res- 
ignation of  M.  Gambetta  a  National  Assembly 
was  elected  (February  8)  of  which  M.  Gr<5vy 
was  chosen  president,  M.  Thiers  becoming  head 
of  the  executive  power.  The  French  Govern- 
ment was  recognized  by  the  chief  European 
powers  (February  18),  and  (February  26) 
preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed  by  MM. 
Thiers  and  Favre  and  fifteen  delegates  of  the 
National  Assembly  on  the  part  of  France,  and 
Count  Bismarck  on  the  part  of  Germany.  By 
[  this  France  was  to  cede  certain  parts  of  Lor- 
raine, including  Metz  and  Thionville  and 
j  Alsace,  excluding  Belfort.  In  addition,  five 
,  milliards  of  francs  (91,000,000,000)  were  to 
I  be  paid  as  war  indemnity  to  Germany ;  certain 
departments  to  be  occupied  by  German  troops 
I  until  this  was  fully  discharged.  The  treaty, 
signed  February  28,  was  accepted  by  the 
National  Assembly  sitting  at  Bordeaux  (March 
1),  by  546  votes  to  107,  at  the  same  time 
unanimously  confirming  the  fall  of  the  Em- 
pire. The  Germans,  after  occupying  Paris  for 
forty-eight  hours  (March  1-3),  withdrew  from 
Versailles  (March  12).  A  Peace  Conference 
met  at  Brussels  (March  28),  and  at  Frankfort 
a  definite  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  (May  10), 
and  ratified  by  the  French  Assembly  (May  21). 
The  last  installment  of  the  indemnity  was  paid 
September  5, 1873,  and  the  last  of  the  German 
troops  quitted  French  soil  (September  16). 
The  Red  Republicans  under  the  lead  of  Blan- 
qui, Gustav  Flourens,  and  Felix  Pyat  rose 
in  revolt  (March  18,  1871)  against  the  Gov- 
ernment, held  Paris  and  established  the  Com- 
mune, which  was  not  suppressed  until  the  insur- 
gents had  committed  many  outrages  and  de- 
stroyed much  property,  after  holding  possession 
of  Paris  until  May  28,  when  the  troops  under 
Marshal  MacMahon  captured  the  city ;  some 
eight  hundred  troops  were  killed,  the  Com- 
munist forces  losing  fifty  thousand.  One 
fourth  of  Paris  was  destroyed,  the  loss  to  prop- 
erty being  estimated  at  $160,000,000.  Great 
numbers  of  the  Communists  were  subsequently 
tried,  some  executed,  and  the  remainder  trans- 
ported. Since  this  period  France  has  enjoyed 
a  respite  from  martial  dissensions,  though  the 
temper  of  the  people  is  a  continual  menace  to 
stability  of  rule. 
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Philippine  War. — The  Philippine  Is- 
lands, an  archipelago  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
southeast  of  Asia,  separated  by  the  China 
sea  from  China  and  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula, 
became  a  possession  of  the  United  States  in 
1899,  in  accordance  with  terms  of  the  treaty 
of  Paris  of  that  year,  arranging  peace  between 
the  governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Spain.  These  islands,  said  to  exceed  1,400  in 
number,  had  been  under  Spanish  dominion 
for  centuries,  since  their  discover?  by  Magellan 
in  1521.  The  Bay  of  Manila,  on  which  is 
located  the  city  of  the  same  name,  the  capital 
of  the  islands,  was  the  scene  of  the  first  en 
gagement  in  the  Spanish- American  War,  the 
American  squadron  on  the  Asiatic  station, 
under  command  of  Commodore  Dewey  (now 
Admiral),  attacking  and  destroying  the  Span- 
ish squadron,  commanded  by  Admiral  Montijo 
in  the  morning  >f  May  1,  1898.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  the  inlands  were  ceded  to  the 
United  States,  as  agreed  on  in  the  peace  nego- 
tiations, in  consideration  of  the  payment  to 
Spain  of  the  sum  of  $20,000,000.  Th  natives 
of  the  islands,  known  as  Filipinos,  ha  been 
for  some  time  in  rebellion  against  Spain  when 
the  war  began,  their  principal  grievance  be- 
ing against  the  religious  orders,  which,  it  was 
alleged,  used  their  power  with  the  Spanish 
authorities  to  extort  money  a*  1  gain  absolute 
power  over  the  natives  of  theisl.nds.  Having 
signed  a  compact  with  the  Philippine  author- 
ities, accepting  promises  of  reform  and  a  large 
sum  of  money,  twenty  of  the  leaders  of  the 
revolution  surrendered  and  took  up  their  abode 
in  Hong  Kong.  The  insurrection,  however, 
continued,  and  when  Admiral  Dewey  destroyed 
the  Spanish  fleet,  a  large  number  of  armed 
Tagalogs  surrounded  Manila.  Aguinaldo  and 
his  chieftains  in  Hong  Kong,  taking  advantage 
of  the  presence  of  the  American  squadron, 
were  eager  to  return  to  the  islands  as  friendly 
allies  of  the  Americans.  Consul-General 
Wildman,  of  Hong  Kong,  and  Consul-General 
Pratt,  of  Singapore,  were  visited  by  the  insur- 
gent chieftains  and  it  was  arranged  with  Ad- 
miral Dewey  to  permit  Aguinaldo  and  the 
chieftains  to  return  to  the  Philippines  aboard 
the  American  ships.  Dewey  was  without 
land  support,  the  American  force  not  having 
arrived,  and  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  estab- 
lish friendly  relations  with  the  Filipino  army 
laying  siege  to  the  blockaded  port.  Under 
promise  that  Aguinaldo  would  place  his  forces 
under  command  of  the  American  admiral  and 
generals,  Cousul-General  Wildman  placed  the 
insurgent  leader  and  his  suite  aboard  an 
American  vessel  one  week  after  the  naval 
battle  of  Manila  harbor.  The  insurgents 
were  permitted  to  try  to  land  arms  and  soon 


had  a  formidable  force  in  the  field,  taking 
some  seven  thousand  Spanish  prisoners  and 
occupying  most  of  the  territory  outside  of 
Manila,  establishing  a  dictatorial  government 
and  assuming  a  national  independence.  When 
the  terms  of  peace  with  Spain  were  made 
known  to  the  Philippine  people  and  American 
sovereignty  was  declared  over  the  archipelago, 
Aguinaldo  and  the  Filipino  leaders  demanded 
the  recognition  of  the  Filipino  Republic,  the 
repulsion  of  the  friars,  and  asked  for  American 
naval  protection.  For  months  the  tension 
between  the  American  forces  under  Generals 
Green,  Merritt,  and  Otis  and  the  Filipino  army 
had  grown  until  the  smoldering  hostility  cul- 
minated in  the  outbreak  of  February  4, 1899. 
Aguinaldo  proclaimed  war  against  the  United 
States,  and  a  battle  occurred  with  terrible  loss 
to  the  Filipinos,  their  main  forces  being 
driven  back  several  miles  from  Manila. 

The  principal  events  of  the  struggle  which 
followed,  ending  with  the  pacification  of  the 
islands  and  the  substitution  of  civil  for  mili- 
tary control,  were  frequently  sharp  and  deci- 
sive, though  more  often  must  be  characterized 
as  mere  gunning  expeditions. 

The  war  had  become  a  desultory  contest, 
with  guerrillns  in  the  less  accessible  parts  of 
the  islands,  in  1901.  The  Federal  party,  or- 
ganized among  the  Filipinos  late  in  1900  to 
favor  American  rule,  petitioned  Congress  in 
January  to  authorize  the  President  to  establish 
civil  government  in  the  Philippines.  Agui- 
naldo was  captured  on  March  23,  and  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance  on  April  2.  Municipal 
civil  government  was  established  at  Manila, 
May  8.  On  June  21  President  M  Kinley 
promulgated  an  order  establishing  civil  govern- 
ment in  the  islands  and  appointed  Judge 
William  H .  Taf t  Governor.  The  civil  govern- 
ment was  inaugurated  at  Manila  with  impos- 
ing ceremonies  on  July  4.  On  the  same  date 
Major-General  Mac  Arthur  turned  over  the 
military  authority  to  his  successor,  Major- 
General  Chaffee.  In  his  annual  report  to  the 
War  Department,  dated  July  4,  1901.  Gen- 
eral Mac  Arthur  stated  that  between  May  5, 
1900,  and  June  30,  1901,  there  were  1,026 
meetings  between  American  troops  and  insur- 
gents, with  the  following  casualties :  Ameri- 
cans killed,  245;  wounded,  490;  captured, 
118,  missing,  20.  Insurgents  killed,  2.854  ; 
wounded,  1,193  ;  captured,  0,572  ;  surrendered, 
23,095. 

The  pacification  of  the  Philippines  was 
declared  complete  during  the  summer  of  1902, 
and  President  Roosevelt  formally  declared  the 
restoration  of  peace,  issuing  at  the  same  time, 
on  July  4,  a  proclamation  extending  general 
amnesty  to  the  insurgents. 
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The  Boer  War. —  It  was  on  October  11, 
1809,  that  the  ultimatum  presented  to  Great 
Britain  by  the  government  at  Pretoria  expired, 
and,  as  no  satisfactory  answer  was  rr  ^ived 
within  the  limit  of  time  set,  the  order  for  the 
movement  of  the  Boer  forces  was  given.  In 
this  letter  of  ultimatum  State  Secretary  Reitz 
had  enumerated  the  grievances  of  the  South 
African  Republic  against  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment, and  had  concluded  by  exacting  the 
following  conditions  as  the  only  ones  under 
which  a  continuance  of  peace  would  be  pos- 
sible : — 

The  Ultimatum — (a\  That  all  point*  of  mu- 
tual differences  shall  be  regulated  by  the 
friendly  course  of  arbitration  or  by  whatever 
amicable  way  may  be  agreed  upon  by  this  Gov- 
ernment with  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

(6)  That  the  troops  on  the  borders  of  this 
Republic  shall  be  instantly  withdrawn. 

( <• )  That  all  reinforcements  of  troops  which 
have  arrived  in  South  Africa  since  June  1, 
1899,  shall  be  removed  from  South  Africa 
within  a  reasonable  time  to  be  agreed  upon 
with  this  Government,  and  with  the  mutual 
assurance  and  guarantee  on  the  part  of  this 
Government  that  no  attack  upon  or  hostilities 
against  any  portion  of  the  possessions  of  the 
British  Government  shall  be  made  by  the  Re- 
public during  further  negotiations  within  the 
period  of  time  to  be  subsequently  agreed  upon 
between  the  governments,  and  this  Govern- 
.  oent  will,  on  compliance  therewith,  be  prepared 
to  withdraw  the  armed  burghers  of  this  Repub- 
lic from  the  borders. 

(rf)  That  Her  Majesty's  troops  which  are 
now  on  the  high  seas  shall  not  be  landed  in 
any  portion  of  South  Africa. 

Great  Britain's  failure  to  accept  these  con- 
ditions left  no  alternative  but  the  immediate 
declaration  of  war,  and  on  October  10,  1899, 
the  proclamation  of  martial  law  in  both  the 
South  African  Republic  and  the  Orange  Free 
State  was  issued.  Hostilities  began  on  the 
11th,  when  the  Boer  forces  invaded  Natal,  and 
the  chief  events  of  the  war  which  followed 
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Ladyimlth  besieged. 

Colenw)  evacuated.  Proclamation  of  mar- 
tial law  in  Northern  Cape  Colony. 

Boers  destroy  the  bridges  over  the  Orange 
River. 

Bombardment  of  Ladysmith  commences. 

Burgbersdorp  occupied  by  the  Boers. 

Victory  of  Belmont. 

Battle  of  Knslln. 

Battle  of  Modder  River. 

General  Gatacre's  reverse  at  Stormberg. 

Disaster  at  Magerafonteln.  Death  of  Gen. 

Wauchope. 
General  Sir  Red  vers  Buller  repulsed  on  the 

Tugela. 

Lord  Roberts  appointed  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  South  African 
as  Chief  of  Staff. 

Colonel  Pilcher  defeats  Boers  at 
Attack  on  Ladysmith  repulsed. 
Spion  Kop  captured. 
Spion  Kop  abandoned. 
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Defeat  of  Do  Wet  at  Botha ville. 

Dewetsdorp  garrison  captured  by  De  Wet. 

Lord  Kitchener  becomes  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  South  Africa. 

Lord  Roberts  sails  from  Cape  Town  for 
England. 

General  De  la  Rey  defeats  General  Clements 
at  Nooltgedacht.  Mishap  at  Zastron. 
Boer  raid  into  Cape  Colony. 
Surrender  of  Llverpools  at  Helvetia. 

Action  with  General  Botha  at  Llndley. 
Defeat  of  General  De  la  Rey  near  Venters- 
burg. 

J  .ord  Kitchener  confers  with  General  Botha. 
General  Botha  breaks  off  negotiations. 
General  De  la  Rey  defeated  by 

Dixon  at  Vlakfonteln. 
Death  of  Mrs.  Kruger  at  Pretoria. 
Lord  Kitchener's  Boer 

proclamation. 
Major    Gough's  force 

Utrecht. 

Martial  law  proclaimed  throughout  Cape 
Colony. 
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command. 
General  Bruce  Hamilton 

Trlchardsfonteln. 
Commandant  Kritxin 
Yeomanry  rushed  by 

under  De  Wet. 


Ms 
at 


at  Tweefonteln 


General  Elliott  engages  General  De  Wet 
near  Heilbron. 

Commandant  Scbeepers  executed. 
Commandant  Ben  Vilioen  captured. 
Colonel  Price  defeats  Commandants  WesaelB 
and  Beaters  at  Klaarfonteln. 
Colonel  Bvng  defeaU  Commandant  I>e  Wet 
near  Reft*. 
Major 
dorp 


Attack  on  convoy  i 
>nt  with 


Wet  at 


April 


7. 
10. 
12. 
18. 


8. 
IB. 
18. 


Engagement 

Thumb  tli 

Scots  Greys  out  off  near  Heidelberg. 

Engagement  of  Colonel  Byng's  outposts; 
Now  Zealandera'  heavy  loss. 

Convoy  captured  by  Boers  near  Klerksdorp. 

Great  Boer  drive,  HarrisroiUt  line;  600 
killed  or  captured. 

Lord  Methueu's  force  and  five  guns  captured 
by  General  De  la  Bey.  Lord  Methuen 
wounded.    , 

Lord  Methuen  released  and  sent  to  Klerks- 
dorp. 

General  Emmett  and  Commandant  Colliers 
captured. 

Mr.  Schalk  Burger,  Mr.  Belts,  and  Com- 
mandants Lucas  Meyer  and  Krogh  arrive 
at  1'retoria  as  peace  delegates. 

General  Kitchener  defeats  General  De  la  Rey 
near  the  Hart  River. 

Commandant  Kritiinger  acquitted. 

Boer  leaders  in  conference  at  Klerksdorp. 

Boer  peace  delegates  arrive  at  Pretoria. 

Peace  delegates  leave  Pretoria  to  consult  the 
commandoes.  _ 

Capture  of  Commandant  Maurice  Botha 
near  Frankfort. 

Ookiep  relieved. 

Armored  train  derailed  near  Pretoria. 
Peace  delegates  confer  at  Vereenlglng. 
Boer   delegates   conclude  conference 
Vereenlglng  and  go  to  Pretoria. 


at 


The  Terms  of  Peace—  On  May  81,  1902, 
the  terms  of  peace  were  signed  at  Pretoria. 

They  were  as  follows  :  — 

(1)  The  burgher  forces  in  the  field  will 
forthwith  lay  down  their  arms,  hand  over  all 
guns,  army  rifles,  and  munitions  of  war  in  their 
possession  or  under  their  control,  and  desist 
from  any  further  resistance  to  the  authority  of 
His  Majesty  King  Edward  VII.,  whom  they 
recognize  as  their  lawful  sovereign. 

(2)  All  burghers  in  the  field  outside  the 
limits  of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River 
Colony  and  all  prisoners  of  war  at  present 
outside  South  Africa  will,  on  duly  acclaiming 
their  acceptance  of  the  position  as  subjects  of 
His  Majesty  the  King,  be  brought  back  to 
their  homes  as  soon  as  transport  can  be  pro- 
vided and  their  means  of  subsistence  assured. 

(3)  Burghers  so  surrendering  or  so  return- 
ing will  not  be  deprived  of  their  personal  lib- 
erty or  their  property. 

(4)  No  proceedings,  civil  or  criminal,  will 
be  taken  against  any  of  the  burghers  surren- 
dering or  so  returning  for  any  acta  in  connee- 

n  with  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  The 


benefit  of  this  clause  will  not  extend  to  ce** 
tain  acts  contrary  to  the  usages  of  war. 

(5)  The  Dutch  language  will  be  taught  in 
schools  when  the  parents  of  the  children  de- 
sire, and  will  be  allowed  in  the  courts  of  law 
when  necessary. 

(6)  Possession  of  rifles  will  be  allowed  in 
the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colony  to 
persons  requiring  them  for  their  protection,  on 
obtaining  licenses  according  to  law. 

(7)  The  military  administration  of  the 
two  colonies  will  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
be  succeeded  by  civil  government,  and  as  soon 
as  circumstances  admit,  representative  institu- 
tions leading  up  to  self-government  will  be 
introduced.  The  question  of  granting  the 
franchise  to  rebels  will  not  be  decided  until 
after  the  introduction  of  self-government. 

(8)  No  special  tax  will  be  imposed  on 
landed  property  in  the  Transvaal  or  Orange 
River  Colony  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

(9)  As  Boon  as  circumstances  permit,  a 
commission,  on  which  the  local  inhabitants 
will  be  represented,  will  be  appointed  in  each 
district  in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River 
Colony  for  the  purposes  of  restoration  of  the 
people  to  their  homes  and  supplying  those 
who,  owing  to  war  losses,  are  unable  to  provide 
themselves  with  food,  shelter,  and  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  seed,  stock,  implements,  etc., 
indispensable  to  the  resumption  of  their  normal 
occupation. 

(10)  For  this  purpose  the  commissioners 
will  be  placed  by  His  Majesty's  Government  in 
the  possession  of  £3,000,000. 

In  addition  to  the  above  named  grant  of 
£3,000,000  His  Majesty's  Government  will  be 
prepared  to  make  advances  on  loan  for  the 
same  purpose,  free  of  interest  for  two  years, 
and  afterward  to  be  repayable  over  a  period  of 
years  at  3  per  cent,  interest  No  foreigner  or 
rebel  will  be  entitled  to  share  in  the  benefits  of 
this  i 


CIVIL,  LISTS  OF  EUROPEAN  SOV- 


Austrla-Hungary.  Emperor  of,  $3,875,000. 
Bavaria.  King  of.  $1,412,000. 
Belgium,  King  of.  $660,000. 

Denmark,  King  of,  $227,775;  and  Crown  Prince,  $33,33". 
Greece,  King  or.  $260,000,  Including  $ 20  000  a  year  each 

from  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia. 
Italy,  King  of,  82,858,000.  of  which  1180,000  for  family. 
Netherlands,  King  of,  $280,000,  also  a  large  revenue 

from  domains,  and  $62,500  for  royal  family,  court*, 

and  palaces. 
Norway  and  Sweden,  King  of,  $575,525. 
Portugal.  King  of,  $<34,440. 

Prussia,  King  of,  $3,852,770;  also  a  vast  amount  of  pri- 
vate property,  castles,  forests,  and  estates. 

Bussia,  Czar  of,  has  private  estates  of  more  than  1,000,000 
square  mile*  of  cultivated  land  and  forests,  besides 
gold  and  other  mines  in  Siberia.  The  annual  ineome 
has  been  estimated  at  about  $12,000 ,000. 

Sr><Un,  Ring  of^$ l,4<^000^besldee  $600,000  for  family. 
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Natural  decline  73  Originally  2d  Ave.  Cemetery, 

NT  Y.,  transferred,  1868,  to 
Hollywood  Cemetery,  Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Paralysis  801  Unitarian 

I   |  Mass. 
Dropsy  78 


Asthma.. 


Bilious  at 

chltis. 
Chronic 


79 


Church,  Quincy, 

Hermitage,  near  Nashville, 

Tenn. 

YiUage  Cemetery,  Kinder 
North  Bend,  Ohio. 


diarrhoea' 63 

morbus  and  ty-| 
fever  66 


Hollywood^Richmond,  Va. 


phold  fever 

Paralysis  .•  ;74 

Dropsy  and  inflammation 


66  June  1,  1868  Lancaster,  Pa  Rheumatic  gout  ;77 


Buchanan. 

I 

Lincoln  62  Apr.  16, 1866  Washington,  D.  C. 


Johnson  |88 

Grant 
Haves 


66 


Garfield  49! 

zrt 

ssnsni  •  •  •  •  I*' 


Assassinated  by  Booth....  86 


NeaMLoulsvllle,  Ky, 
Forest  Lawn, 


•  Y. 


Woodward    Hill  Cemetery, 

Wheatland,  Pa. 
Oak  Ridge  Cemetery, 

field.  111. 


Nov.  18, 1886  New  York,  N.  Y. 


|638ep.  14,1901 


Harrison  55  Mar.  13, 1901  Indianapolis,  Ind  Pneumonia  167  Crown  Hill  Cemetery, 

'  spoils,  lnd 


Buffalo,  N.  Y  


land, 

right's  disease,  culmi- 
nating In  paralysis  and 
apoplexy  66  Rural  C 

0 


.N.Y. 


Cemetery,  Canton,  Ohio. 


t  At  death. 


f 
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Washington.. 

A  <l&ma  

Jefferson.... 


Educational  Advantages.  Profession 


Madison. 
Moil  roe.. 


Adams,  J.Q. 

Jackson  .... 
Van  Buren.. 

W. 


Tyler  

Polk  

Tavlor  

Fiflraore... 

Pierce  

Buchanan. 
Lincoln.... 
Johnson... 


Common  school . 

Harvard  Collide,  1755  (Lawyer. . . . 

College  William  and  Mary, 

1763.  Lawyer.... 

Princeton  College,  1771  Lawyer.... 

Entered    College  William 

and  Mary  

Harvard  College,  1787  Lawyer 

Setf-taught.  Lawyer. 

Academy  Lawyer. 

Entered  Hampden -Sydney 
College 


Lawyer. . 
Lawyer.. 

Politician..  Lawyer 


College  William  and  Mary, 


Army. . . 
Lawyer. 


Haven  

Garfield  

Arthur  

Cleveland.... 
Harrison,  B...I 
McKlnley 

Roosevelt 


University  of  North  Caro- 
lina Lawyer. 

Common  school  Army... 

Public  school  Lawyer. 

Bowdoin  College,  im  Lawyer. 

Dickinson  College,  180J  Lawyer. 

Self-taught  Lawyer. 

Self-taught  Politician. 

West  Point  Military  Acad- 
emy, 1843 


Kenyon  College,  O 
ollege, 


Army  

Uwjer  

Lawyer  


Williams  College,  18% 

rn  ion  College,  1848  i  Lawyer 

Common  bcIiooI  Lawyer.... 

Miami  University,  O.,  1801. . ,  Lawyer . . . . 
Entered  Allegheny  College.. Lawyer.  .. 


Lawyer... 

Lawyer.... 
Lawyer.... 

Medicine., 

Lawyer.... 


Lawyer. . 
Soldier  . . 
Tailor.... 
Lawyer,. 
Lawyer.. 
Farmer. . 
Tailor.... 


Ancestry. 


Welsh  

English  

Scotch  , 

English  

Scotch-Irish 
Dutch  , 


Father's 


Planter. 
1'lanter. 


 Liberal. 

.Episcopalian. 


English. 


Planter  Episcopalian. 

Lawyer  Unitarian. 

Fanner  Presbyterian. 

Farmer  .Dutch  Reformed. 

'Statesman. . .  Episcopalian. 

'Jurist.  L. 


Harvard 


i 


Public 
Official 


Tanner  

Lawyer  

Teacher . . . 
Teacher . . . 
Teacher . . . 
Lawyer.,.. 
Lawyer.... 

Publicist. . 


Scotch-Irish. 

English  

English  

Eugli.sh  

Scotch-Irish. 

English  

English  

Scotch  

Scotch.  

English  

Scotch-Irish. 

English  

English.  

Scotch-Irish. 

Dutch  


Farmer  Presbyterian. 

Planter  1  Episcopalian. 

Farmer  1  Episcopalian. 

Farmer  Episcopalian, 

Merchant  Presbyterian. 

Farmer  Liberal. 

Sexton  Liberal. 


Tanner  Methodist. 

Merchant.  Methodist. 

Fanner  Disciples. 

Clergyman  Episcopalian. 

.Clergyman  Presbyterian. 

I  Farmer  \  Presbyterian. 

IronMfr  1  Methodist. 


Merchant ...  .Dutch  Kef  firmed. 


*  Adams  married  a  minister's  daughter,  and  was  inclined  to  Unitarianism.  Jefferson  was  not  a  believer,  at 
least  while  he  was  Chief  Magistrate.  Madison's  early  connections  were  Presbyterian.  Monroe  is  said  to  have 
favored  the  Episcopal  Church.  John  Qulncy  Adams  was  like  his  father.  Jackson  was  &  Presbyterian  and  died 
in  the  communion  of  that  church.  Van  Buren  was  brought  up  in  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  bat  alterward 
Inclined  to  the  Episcopal  Church.  Harrison  leaned  toward  the  Methodist  Church,  and  Ty  ler  was  an  Episcopalian. 
Polk  was  baptised  by  a  Methodist  preacher  after  his  term  of  office  expired.  Taylor  was  Inclined  to  the  Episcopal 
communion.  Fillmore  attended  the  Unitarian  Church,  ami  Franklin  I'icrce  was  a  member,  but  not  a  communi- 
cant, of  a  Congregational  1st  Church  at  Concord.  Buchanan  was  a  Presbyterian,  as  was  also  Benjamin  I 
General  Grant  attended  the  Methodist  Church,  and  President  Garfield  J»e  Church  of  the  Disciples. 
McKlnley  was  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church.  Roosevelt  attends  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church. 


Biographical  Statistics  (Continued). 


Married. 


To 


Tyler 


Polk  

Taylor  

Fiflmore.... 


Washington..  Jan.  17,  1759  Mrs.  Martha  Custls  

Adams,  John.  Oct.  25,  17t>4  Abigail  Smith  

Jefferson  Jan.  1, 1772  Mrs.  Martha  Skelton.... 

Madison  Oct.      1794  Mrs.  Dorothy  Todd  

Monroe  Feb.  23, 1786  Eliza  K»rtwright  

Adams.  J.  Q. .  July  26, 1797  Louisa  C.  Johnson  

Jaekson  Jan.      17U1  Mrs.  Rachel  Robards  . . . 

Van  Buren ...  Feb.      1807  Hannah  Hoes  (Goes) 

Nov.  22, 1795  Anna  Svinmes  

Mar.  29, 1813  Lctitia  Christian  

June26, 1814  Julia  Gardiner  

Jan.  1,  1824  Sarah  Childress  

1810  Margaret  Smith  

Feb.  6, 11MB  Abigail  Power  

Feb.  18,  185*  Mrs.  Caroline  Mcintosh 

Pierce  Nov.  19, 1834  Jane  Means  Appleton. .. 

Buchanan  Unmarried  

Lincoln  Nov.  4, 1842  Mary  Todd  

Johnson  May  17.1827  Eliza  McCardle  

Grant  Aug.22, 1818  Julia  Dent  

Haves  Dec.  90, 1862  Lucy  Ware  Webb  

Garfield  jNov.  11, 1858  Lucretla  Rudolph  

Arthur  Oct.  29. 1809  Ellen  I,ewis  Herndon 

Cleveland  ....  June  2, 1886  Frances  Folsom  

Harrison  ,Oct-  20, 1863  Caroline  Lavinia  Scott. . 

McKlnley  Jan.  25, 1871  Ida  Saxton  

Kooasvelt ....  1883  and  1886  Alice  Lec  <ft  Edith Carow 


Williamsburg,  Va . . . 
Weymouth,  Mass.... 

The  Forest,  Va  

Harewood,  Va  

New  York,  N.  V  

London,  Eng  

Natchez.  Miss  

Kinderhook,  N.  Y. . . 
North  Bend,  Ohio... 

Cedar  Grove,  Va  

New  York  City.  N.  Y. 
Murf  reesboro*,  Tenn. 
Near  Louisville,  Ky. 

Moravia,  N.  Y  

Albany,  N.  Y  


Lexington,  Kv  

Greenville,  Tenn  


Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


New  York, N.Y... 
Washington,  D. C...J 


Chii.- 

IlRKN. 

i 

1 

— < 

0 

0 

s 

I 

1 

6 

0 

0 

(1 

3 

1 

S 

0 

4 

0 

6 

4 

3 

4 

J 

0 

0 

3 

l 

j 

1 

0 

4 

0 

3 

.< 

? 

7 

1 

•1 

1 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

il 

0 

■i 

51 

Birthplace. 


New  Kent  Co..  Va.. 
Weymouth,  Mass... 
Charles  C.  Co.,  Va.. 

North  Carolina  

New  York,  N.Y... . 
London,  Eng  , 


Kinderhook,  N.Y... 

Morrlstown,  N.J  

Cedar  Grove,  Va  

hast  Hampton, N.Y. 
Murf  reeslioro,  Tenn, 
Calvert  Co..  Md.... 
Stillwater,  N.  Y... 

ILampton  j  N.  H.. '. '. 


Lexington,  Ky  

I/ecsburg,  Tenn  

St.  Louis,  Mo  

Chilllcothe.Ohlo... 

11  Irani,  Ohio  

Culpeticr  C.  H.,  Va. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y  

Oxford,  Ohio  

Canton,  uuio  


May,  173? 
Nov.  J".  1744 
Oct.  A,  1744 
May  20,  1772 
1768 

Feb.  11, 1775 
1707 

Mar.  8, 1783 
July  26,  1775 
Nov.  12, 1790 

ism 

Sept.  4, 1808 
1790 

Mar.  13, 1798 
Oct.  21. 1813 
Mar.  12, 1806 
Unmarried. 
Dec.  12, 1818 
Oct.  4, 1810 
Jan.  26,  1826 
Aug.lt*.  1831 
[Apr.  19.  183-J 
Aug.  30,  1837 
July  21, 1864 
lOot.  1.1833 
June  8, 1847 
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Birthplace. 


3 
4 

s 

r, 
7 

a 

9 

10 

11 
a 

13 
14 

u 

18 
17 
18 
11) 
M 

21 


M 

25 
26 


J< 

Aaron  Burr, 

Clinton  

Elbrfdgc  Gerry  

Daniel  D.  Tompkins.. 

John  C.  Calhoun  

Martin  Van  Buren... 
Richard  M.  Johnson. 

John  Tyler  

George  M.  Dallas  

Millard  Killinore  

William  R.  King  

John  C.  Breckinridge 

Hannibal  Hamlin  

Andrew  Johnson  

Schuyler  Colfax  

Henry  Wilson  

William  A.  Wheeler.. 

Chester  A.  Arthur  

Thos.  A.  Hendricks. . 

Levi  P.Morton  

Adtai  K.  Stevenson... 

Garret  A.  Hobart  

Theodore  Roosevelt. . 
C.  W.  Fairbanks  


Qulncy, 

Shadwell,  Va  

Newark,  N.  J  

Clstcr Co.,  N.  Y... 
Murhlehcad,  Mass. 

Scarsdale,  N.  Y  

Abbeville,  S.  C... 
Kinderhook.  N.  Y. 

Louisville,  Ky  

Greenway,  Va. 


Paternal 
Ancestry 


Philadelphia,  Pa  

Sunimcrnill,  N.  Y  

Sampson  Co.,N.  C... 

Lexington,  Ky  

Paris.  Me  

Raleigh,  N.  C  

New  York  citv,  N.  Y... 

Farinlngton,  N'.  H  

Malone.K.  \  

Fairfield.  Vt  

Muskingum  Co.,  Ohio. 

Shorcham.  Vt  

Christian  <    .  Ky  

Long  Branch,  N.  J  

New  York  city.  N.  Y... 
Cnionville  Center,  O. . 


1735 

1743  Wei 

1750  English  

1T39  English  

1744  English  

177',  English  

17*2  Scotch-Irish. 

17X2  Dutch  

1780  English  

1790  English  

1702  English  

1800  English  

17X4!  English  

1821  Scotch  

1*09  English  

lsox  English  

ls23  English  

1X12  English  

1*19  English  

1*30  Scotch-Irish. 
1x19  Scotch-Irish. 

W*  Scotch  

183o  Scotch-  Irish. 
1844  English 
1858.  <  Dutch.. 

KiiL-li-h 


Va... 
N.  Y. 
N.  Y. 
Mas*. 
N.  Y. 
S.  C. 
N.  Y. 
Kv... 
Va... 
Pa... 
N.  Y. 
Ala.. 
Ky... 
Me... 
Tenn. 
Ind.. 
Man*. 
N.  Y. 
N.  V. 
Ind.. 
N.  Y. 

uL... 

N.  J. 
N.  Y. 

hid.. 


Place  of  Death. 


1789  Fed.. 
1797  Rep.. 
1801  Rep.. 
1805  Rep.. 
1X13  Rep.. 
1817  Rep.. 
1X25  Rep.. 
1833  Item. 
1X37  Dem. 
1811  Dem. 
1845  Dem. 
1849  Whig 
1S53  Dem. 
1857  Dem. 
1861  Rep.. 
1805  Rep.. 
1X6'.»  Rep.. 
1H73  Rep.. 
1H77  Rep.. 
1X>1  Rep.. 
18*5  Dem. 
18Mi  Rep 
1893  Dem 
1897  Rep...' 
1901  Rep. 
190.i  Rep 


Qnincy,  Mass  

Monticello,  Va  

Suten  Island.  M.  Y... 

Washington,  D.  C  

Washington,  D.  C  

Staten  Island,  N.  Y. . . 

Washington,  D.C  

Kinderhook,  N.  Y  

Frankfort,  Ky  

Richmond,  Va  

I'hlladelphla,  Pa  

Buffalo,  N.Y  

Dallas  Co.,  Ala  

Lexington,  Ky  

Bangor,  Me  

Carter  Co. .Tenn  

Munkato,  Minn  

Washington.  D.  C. .  .. 

Malone,  N.  Y  

New  York  city,  N.  Y  . 
Indianapolis,  Ind 


H 


1826  90 


18J6 
183C 
1812 
1814 


83 
80 
73 
70 


lx  :s  51 


1850 
18C2 
1K50 
1802 
1864 
1874 
1853 
1875 
1891 


08 

79 
70 
72 
72 
74 
07 
64 
81 


1*75,  66 
l8H5|  62 
1875 
1887 


1880 
1886 


0.1 
68 
56 


SPEAKERS  OF  THE  U.  S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 


Con- 


1 
3 

3 
L  6 
6 

7-9 
10,  11 
12.  13 

13 
14  16 

16 

17 

18 

19 


23 
24.  26 
24 
27 


1789-91 
1791-93 
1793  96 
I7.c.  :<o 
11799-1801 
1801-07 
1807  11 
1811-14 

1814-  15 

1815-  20 

1820-  21 

1821-  23 
1X23-25 
1825-27 
1827-34 

1834-  36 

1835-  39 
1839-41 
1841-43 


State.  Born 


F.  A.  Muhlenhurg.. .  Pa.... 

Jonathan  Trumbull.  Ct  

F.  A.  Muhlenburg...  Pa.... 
{Jonathan  Dayton  ...  N.  J... 

Tlieo.  Sedgwick  Mass.. 

NathaniefMacon.. . .  N.  C 
Joseph  B.  Yarnnm. .  Mass.. 

Henry  Clay  Ky — 

Ijingdon  Chevea  S.  C. . 

Henry  Clay  Ky — 

John  W. Taylor  N.  Y.. 

Philip  P.  Barbour  ..I Va.... 

lllenrvClay  IKy.... 

John  W.  Taylor  N.  Y. . 

Andrew  Stevenson. .  |Va  — 

John  Bell  Tenn.. 

'James  K.  Polk  Tenn.. ' 

R.  M.  T.  Hunter  Va....j 

lJohn  White...  iKy — I 


1760 
1740 
1760 
1760 
174« 
1757 
1760 
1T77 
1776 
1777 
1784 
1783 
1777 
1784 
1784 
1797 
1795 
1809 
1806 


Died. 


1801 
1X09 
1801 
1824 
1813 
1837 
1821 
1862 
1X57 
1852 
1864 
1841 
1852 
1854 
1857 
I860 
1849 
1887 
1845 


Con- 
gress. 

28 

29 

30 

31 
32,  33 

34 

36 

36 

37 
38-40 
41-43 

44 
44-46 

47 
48-50 

61 
62,63 
64,65 
56.67 

68 


Years. 


1843-45  JohnW. 


1845-47  John  W.Davis  

1847-49  Robert  C.  Wlnthrop 

1849-51  Howell  Cobb  

1861-55  Linn  Bovd  

1856-67  Nathaniel  P.Banks 

1867-69  i  James  L.  Orr  

1869-61  jWm.  Pennington... 
1861-63  GalushaA.Grow... 
1863-69  Schuyler  Colfax.... 

1869-  75  'James G.  Blaine.... 
1875-76  Michael  C.  Kerr  

1870-  81  Samuel  J.  Randall. 
1881-83  John  W.  Kelfer. ... 
1883-89  I  John  G.  Carlisle. . . . 
1889-91  Thomas  B.  Reed... 
1891-95  Charles  F.  Crisp  .... 
1X96-99  Thomas  B.  Reed.... 
1899-03  David  B.  Henderson 

I  Joseph  ».  Cannon... 


State.  Bom.  Died. 


Va... 
Ind.. 
Mass. 

Ga... 

IKy... 
Mass. 
S.  C. 
N.J.. 
Pa... 
Ind.. 
Me... 
Ind. . 

;pa... 

Ohio. 

Ky... 
!Me.... 
(Ja... 
Me... 
la.... 
111.... 


1X05 
1799 
1809 
1815 
1800 
1816 
1822 
1796 
1823 
1823 
1830 
1827 
1828 
1836 
1836 
1839 
1S46 
1839 
1840 


1848 
1860 
1894 
1868 
1859 
1894 
1873 
1862 

1885 
1893 
1876 
1890 


1903 

1896 
1903 


PRESIDENTIAL,  CABINET  OFFICERS. 

SECRETARIES  OF  STATE. 


Date  of 


Washington. 
Adams  


Thomas  Jelferson... 
Edmund  Randolph  . 
Timothy  Pickering 


Jefferson . . . 


Monroe  

J.O.Adams. 
Jackson  


Van  Buren.. 
Harrison  ... 
Tyler  


John  Marshall  

James  Madison  

Robert  Smith  

James  Monroe  

John  Qulncy  Adams . 

Henry  Clay  

Martin  Van  Buren. . . 
Edward  Livingston.. 

Louis  Mcl<ane  

John  Forsyth  


Daniel  Webster. . 

41  IS 

,re\! 


Hugh  S.  Lei 
Abel 
John 


Sli  S.  Logare  
P.  Upshur  

in  C.  Calhoun  


Date  of 
Appoint- 
ment. 

1789 

•« 

1794 

p...... 

1795 

1797 

Va  

1800 

1801 

Md...'!! 

1X09 

Va  

1811 

Mass... 

1817 

Ky  

1825 

N.  Y... 

1829 

La  

1831 

Del.... 

1833 

Ga  

1834 

1837 

Mass... 

1841 

"  ••• 

1841 

'B.C.... 

1843 

1843 

S.  C « .  •  • 

1844 

FttVs*  •  •  * « 

1848 

Taylor  John  M.  Clayton  

Fillmore  Daniel  Webster  

'   Edward  Everett  

Pierce  William  L.  Marcy,. . . 

Buchanan... jl/ewis  Cass  

"      ...  Jeremiah  8.  Black.. . 

Lincoln  William  H.  Seward. . 

Johnson.  ...  " 

Grant  F.lihu  B.  Washburne. 

"   Hamilton  Fish  

Haves  William  M.  Evarts.. 

Garfield  lames  G.  Blaine  

Arthur  F.  T.  Frellnghuysen  . 

. .  Thomas  F.  Bayard. . . 

. .  James  G.  Blaine  

..John  W.  Foster  

. .  I  Walter  Q.  Gresham. . 

. .  Richard  Olney  

..  John  Sherman  

..  W*illlam  R.Day  

..IJohn  Hay  

1  Roosevelt.... I Ellhn  Root  


Cleveland  . 
Harrison  . . 

44 

Cleveland . 
McKinley. 


Del  

Mass. . . 
ri 

N.  Y."! '. 
Mich... 

Pa  

N.  \'... 


inent. 


Ill  

N.  Y. . 


Me... 
N.  J.. 
Del... 
Me... 
Ind.. 
111.... 


Ohio.. 
Ohio.. 
Ohio. . 

N.  Y... 


1849 
1860 
1852 
1M.V3 
1857 
1800 
1861 
1X06 
18H9 
1869 
1877 
1881 
1881 
1886 
1889 
1892 
1893 
1896 
1897 
1897 
1898 
1905 
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SECRETARIES  OF  THE  TREASURY. 


Da  t«  of 
Appolnt- 
t. 


Bote  of 

Appoint 


Presidents. 


Washington. 

h 

Adams   

Jefferson... 

•  ■  •  • 

■i  •  •  • 



•> 

Monroe  

J.  O.  Adams. 
Jackson  

"   

■  ■  •  •  ■ 

•i 

..... 

Van  Bnren.. 
Harrison  .... 
Tyler   

•« 

•• 

•i 

poik.;;.*;;;;; 


Cabinet  Officers. 


Alexander  Hamilton. 
Oliver  Wolcott  


Rtul- 


Samuol  Dexter. 


.  ct  

tt 


Albert  Gallatin.. 


•  • .  ■  •  ■ . 


George  W.  Campbell . . .  Tenn 
Alexander  J.  Dallas....  l'a... 
William  H.  Crawford. . .  Ga. . . 


Richard  Rush  Pa. 

.Samuel  D.  Ingham  |  "  . 

Louis  McLane  Del 

William  J.  Duane  Pa. 

Roger  B.  Taney  Md 

Levi  Woodbury  


Thomas  Ewing. 


N.H  . . . 

M 

■  •  ■  • 
Ohio  .. 


Walter  Forward  Pa 

John  C.  Spencer  N.Y... 

George  M.  Bibb   K 

Robert  J.  Walker. . 
William  M.  Meredith...  Pa 


IS 


1789 
1795 
1797 
1*01 
1801 
1801 
1809 
1814 
1X14 
1816 
1817 
1825 
182J 
1831 
1833 
1833 
1834 
1837 
1841 
1841 
1841 
1843 
1844 
1843 


Presidents. 


Cabinet  Officers. 


Fillmore  Thomas  Corwin. 

Pierce  James  Guthrie.. 

B 


Resi- 


Howell  Cobb 
Philip  F.  Thomas 

John  A.  Dlx  

Salmon  P.  Chase. 
William  P. 

••   Hugh  McCulloch  

Johnson   "   

Grant  George  S.  Boutwell  

 |  William  A.  Richardson . 

 I  Benjamin  H.  Bri  stow . . . 

"   Lot  M  Morrill  

Haves  John  Sherman  

Garfield  :  William  Wtndom  

Arthur  Charles  J.  Foiger  

"   Walter  Q.  Oresham  


ii 

Cleveland.. 


Harrison  . . 

Cleveland. 
McKinlev  . 
Roosevelt  . 


Hugh  MrCulloch 
Daniel  Manning  — 
Charles  S.  Fairchild 
William  Windom  . . 

Charles  Foster  

John  G.  Carlisle  

Lyman  J.  Gage  

Leslie  M.  Shaw  


Ohio 
Ky  ... 
Ga... 
Md  ... 
R.Y., 
Ohio 
Me  ... 
Ind.. 

|  44) 

Man*  . 

4M 

Ky  ..: 
Me  ... 
Ohio  . 
Minn. 

N.  Y.. 
Ind... 

,  "  ... 
N.  Y.. 

Minn! 
Ohio  . 
Ky  ... 
111... 
Iowa. 


SECRETARIES  OF  M  AR. 


Jefferson 


J.  Q.  Adams 


Henry  Knox  

Timothy  Pickering. 
James  Mellenry  


Van  Buren. 
Harrison ... 


John  Mar-thai!  

Samuel  Dexter  

Roger  Griswold  

Henry  Dearborn  

William  Eustis  

John  Armstrong  

James  Monroe  

William  H.  Crawford... 

Isaac  Shelby  

Geo.  G raham  (ad.  in.).. . 

John  C.  Calhoun  

James  Barbour  

Peter  B.  Portei  

John  H.  Eaton  

I /©wis  Cass  

Benjamin  F.  Butler(orf ) 

Joel  R.  Poinsett  

John  Bell  


Pa.. 
Md  . 

•  * 

Va.l 


Ct.... 
Mass  . 

N.  Y. ! 
Va... 
Ga.... 
Ky  ... 
Vi... 

s.c... 

Va. ... 
N.  Y  . 
Tenn  . 
Ohio  . 
N.  Y.. 
S.C... 
Tenn  . 


 John  McLean  Ohio 

"   John  C.  Spencer  N.  Y. 

•'   James  M.  Porter  Pa... 

"   William  Wilkins  ,  "... 

PoUc  ....  William  L.  Marcy  N.  Y . 


1T89 
1796 
1796 
1797 
18O0 
1800 
1801 
1801 

1813 
1814 
1815 
1817 
1817 
1817 
1825 
1828 
1829 
1831 
1837 
1837 
1841 
1841 
1841 
1MI 
1843 
1844 
1845 


Taylor. 


Fillmore  .. 

Pierce..  .. 

Buchanan . 
•i 

Lincoln  . . . 


George  W. Crawford. 

Wmlicld  Scott.  

Charles  M.  Conrad. 
Jefferson  Davis . 
John  B.  Floyd. 

Joseph  Holt  Ky 

Simon  Cameron   Pa. 


Johnson. 


IT.  Crawford....  Ga  

Scott.  Va  

If.  Conrad  La  

Davis  iMiss... 

Hoyd  Va  


Edwin  M.  Stanton  . 


Pa. 


.  in.) 


Grant 


U.  8.  Grant  (ad 
E.  M.  Stanton.. 
John  M.  Schoneld... 
John  A.  Rawlins  .... 
William  T.  Sherman 

••   i  William  W.  Belknap 

"   AlpbonsoTaft  .(Ohio 

"   James  Don  Cameron  Pa . . . 

i  Hayes  jGeorge  W.  McCrary  la  .  . 

Alexander  Ramsev  Minn 

Robert  T.  Lincoln  Ill . .. 


Ill  .... 
Pa.... 
N.  Y  .. 
III.... 
Ohio  . 
la 


Garfield.  ... 

Arthur  

Cleveland . . . 
Harrison 
ii 

Cleveland  . . . 
McKinley  ... 
H 

I  Roosevelt . . 


William  C.  Endicatt  Mass  . . 

Redneld  Proctor  |Vt)  

Stephen  B.  Elkins   W.  Va. 

Daniel  8.  Lamont  N.  Y. . . 

Russell  A.  Alger  Mich.. 

Ellhu  Root  N.  Y. .. 

W.  n.  Taft  Ohio... 


SECRETARIES  OF  THE  NAVY. 


ii 


Monroe. 


George  Cabot   Mass 

Benjamin  Stoddert  Md  . . 


Robert  Smith'  

Jacob  Crowninshield . . 

Paul  Hamilton  

William  Jones  

B.  W.  Crowninshield.. 


Smith 


J.  Q.  Adams 
Jackson  


Van  Buren. 
•i 

Harrison . . '. 
Tyler  


L.  Southard 


John  Branch  

I,evi  Woodbury  

Mahlon  Dickereon  . 


James  K.  Paulding 
George  E.  Badger  


Mass  . . 

s.  o . . . 

Pa  

Mass  . . 

'n.  y.Y. 

N.J  ... 

N.C.'" 
N.H  .. 
N.  J  ... 

M 

... 

N.  Y... 
N.C... 


Abel  P.  Upshnr. 
«   jDavId  Henshaw. 


Va. 


17118 
1798 
1801 
1801 
1806 
1809 
1813 
1814 
1817 
1818 
1823 
1825 
1829 
1831 
1K34 
1837 
1838 
1841 
1841 
1841 


;  Tyler  , 
Polk.  \ 


Tavlor. 

FiflllK 


ore 


Pierce  

Buchanan. 

Lincoln  

Johnson  

Grant  


Thomas  W.  Gilmer  

John  Y.  Mason  

George  Bancroft  

John  Y.  Mason  

William  B.  Preston. ... 
William  A.  Graham  ... 

John  P.  Kennedy  

James  C.  Dobbin  

I*aac  Toucey  

Gideon  Welles  


Va. 


Va. 


N.C... 

Md  

N.  C . . . 

Ct  

ii 


Hayes  . 


Garfield 

Arthur  

Cleveland  . 
Harrison .. 
Cleveland  . 
McKinley  . 
Roosevelt.. 


Adolph  E.  Borio  

George  M.  Itolteson  

Richard  W.Thompson. 

Nathan  Golf,  Jr  

William  H.  Hunt  

William  E. Chandler... 
William  C.  Whitney.. . 
Kenjamin  F.  Tracy 

Hilary  A.  Herbert  

John  D.  Long  

Wm.  II.  Moody  

Paul  Morton  

('has.  J.  Bonaparte.  


Pa  

N.J... 
Ind.... 
W.  Va. 

La  

N.  II  . . 
N.  Y.  . 

ii 

Ala.'.'.! 


111... 
'Md.. 


1850 
1853 
1857 
I860 
1861 
1861 
1864 


1869 
1873 
1874 
1876 
1877 
1881 
1881 
180* 
1884 
1885 
1887 
1888 
1891 
189} 
1887 


184i» 
1850 
1850 
1853 
1857 
1861 
1861 
1862 
1865 
1867 
UN 
1868 
1869 
18G9 
1869 
1876 
1876 
1877 
1879 
1881 
1881 
1<S3 
1889 
1891 
1893 
1897 


184T 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1849 
1850 
1852 


1861 
1865 
1869 
1869 
1877 
1881 
1881 
18*2 
1885 
1889 
1893 
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Presidential  Cabinet  Officers.— Continued. 

rOSTMASTERS-OENERAL." 


Date  of 
Appoint- 
njent. 


•  •  •  ■ 

•  •  •  ■ 


Monroe 


Cabinet  Officer*. 


Samuel  Osgood  

Tlmothv  Pickering  • 
Joseph  Habersham  . 


H 


tiidcon 

sturn  J.  Meigs,  Jr 
John  McLean  


•  >  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 


Real- 


Ga. . . . . 


Ct  

Ohio  . . 


v.: 


J.  O.  Adams  | 

Jackson  William  T.  Harry   Kv 

 Auios  Kendall   " 

Van  lluren  . .   I  •• 

..  John  M.  Nile* 
Harrison  ....  Francis  Granger. 

Tyler   «   i   •■  ... 

"   Charles  A.  WicklilTe. . .  Ky.... 

Polk  Cave  Johnson  Term  . . 

Tavlor  Jacob  Collanier  Vt  

Fillmore  ....  Nathan  K.  Hall  N.  V... 

....  Samuel  l>.  Hubbard  ....  <  I  

Merc*  lames  Campbell   I 'a  

Buchanan...  Aaron  V.  Brown  Term  .. 


1789 
1791 
1796 
179? 
1801 
1801 
1809 
1*14 
1817 
18J3 
1825 
18J9 
1836 
1837 
1840 
1811 
1*41 
1841 
1*45 
1849 

1*50 

1852 

i*&3 

1857 


Lincoln 


Johnson. 
Grant  ... 


Joseph  Holt 

Horatio  King  

Montgomery  Blair 
William  De 


Md  .. 
(»hio 


Alexander  W.  Randall.  .  Wis 
John  A.  J.  Cresswell  ...  Md... 

James  W.Marshall  Va  ... 

Marshall  Jewell  Ct.... 

James  N.  Tyuer  Ind  . . . 

Hayes  [David  McK.  Key  Tenn  . 

'"•     .    Horace  Maynard   " 

tiartield  Thomas  L.  James  N.  Y. . 


Arthur 


Cleveland  . . 

Harrison  . . . 
Cleveland 

Ik 

.McKlnley'.! 
I.toosevelt  '. 


Timothy  O.  Howe  Wis  . . 

Walter  Q.  Gresham  Ind... 

Frank  Ilatton   Iowa  . 

William  F.  Vilas  Wis  .. 

Don  M.  Dickinson   Mich  . 

John  Wanamaker."  |Pn.... 

Wilson  S.  Bissell  N.  Y.. 

William  L.  Wilson  W.  Va.j 

James  A.  Gary  Md  ,...| 

Charles  Emory  Smuu  . .  I'a  | 

Henry  C.  Payne  Wis.. ..  I 

Robt.  J.Wynne  IN.  T...I 

[Geo.  H.  Cortelvou  N.  Y...| 


ls.il 
1861 
1864 
1868 
i  -  >; 
1-.,:. 
1874 
1874 
1876 
1877 
1880 
1881 
1881 
1883 
1884 
1886 
1888 
1889 
1893 
1895 
1897 
1898 
1901 
1904 
l'«rt5 


SKCRETARIES  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Tavlor  Thomas  Kwing  Ohio  . 

Fillmore  James  A.  Pearce  Md  ... 

"       ....  Tbos.  M  T.  McKernon  Pa  

"   Alexander  H.  H.  Stuart  Va  

Pierce  Robert  McClelland  Mich. 

Huchanau . . .  Jacob  Thompson  Miss. . 


Huchanan. . .  Jacob  Thompson  Miss 

Lincoln  Caleb  II.  Smith  Ind. 

John  P. 


Grant 


James  Harlan  

Orville  H.  Browning.. 
-)D.Cox  


Iowa 
III  ... 
Ohio 


Orant  . 


Haves  

(iartield. .. 

Arthur  

Cleveland . 

Harrison .. 
Cleveland . 

■  4 

McKlnley ! 


Columbus  Delano. . . 

Zacharlah  Chandler 

Carl  Schurx  

Samuel  J.  Kirkwood 

Henry  M.  Teller 

Lucius  Q.  C.  Lai 

William  F.  Vilas   

John  W.  Noble  

Hoke  Smith  

.  I  David  R.  Francis  

Jcornelins  N.  Bliss  

.  Ethan  A.  Hitchcock  — 


Ohio  . 
Mich  . 
Mo  .... 
Iowa . 

Colo . . 
Miss.. 

Wis  .. 

Mo  ... 
«».... 
Mo  ... 

N.  Y... 
Mo  , . . , 


SECRETARIES  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


Cleveland . . 


Norman  J  Column  Mo  . 

i  M.  Rusk  |Wls 


1*89 
18*9 


Cleveland  . 
McKlnley  . 


Sterlin 


Morton  Neb  . 

 I  Iowa 


Ig  Mo 

lison 


ATTO  RN  E  Y  S-G  E  N  E  It  AL. 


Washington. [Edmund  Randolph  V 

IWllliam  Bradford  Pa 

Charles  Lee  


Adams. 


Jefferson . 

■» 


Monroe. 


4 


Van: 


Va. ... 


Theophilus  Parsons. . . 

Levi  Lincoln  

Robert  Smith   Md 

John  Breckinridge  Ky.. 

Ca-sar  A.  Rodney   Del . 


William  Mnkney  Md 

Richard  Rush  Pa. 


William  Wirt.. 


........... 


Va. 


John  McP.  Berrien  Ga. .. 

Roger  B.  Taney  Md  .. 

Benjamin  F.  Butler  ...  N.  Y . 


Harrison  .. 
Tyler  


Felix  Grundy  Tenn 

Henry  D.  Gilpin  Pa . . . 

John  J.  Crittenden  Ky... 


........ 


Hugh  S.  Legare   S.  C 

John  Nelson  Md  . . 

John  Y.  Mason  Va. .. 

Nathan  Clifford  Me... 


1789 
1794 
1795 
1797 
1801 
1801 
1*05 
1806 
1807 
1809 
1811 
1814 
1817 
1817 
1*25 
1829 
1831 

1831 

1837 
1838 
1840 
1841 
1841 
1841 
1843 
1848 
1846 


i Polk  Isaac  Toucev  ,Ct .... 

Taylor  Reverdy  Johnson  Md  ... 

Fillmore  John  J.  Crittenden  Ky. . . . 

Pierce  .Caleb  dishing   Mass.. 

Buchanan . . .  Jeremiah  S.  Black  Pa ... . 

Edwin  M.  Stanton  Ohio.. 

Lincoln  ' Edward  Bates  Mo.... 


Johnson. 


(Titian  J.  Coffey  {ad.  in.)  Pa . 
James  Speed  Ky , 


Henrv  Stanberv  Ohio.. 

William  M.  EvarU  N.Y.. 

Orant  lEbencicr  R.  Hoar  Mass.. 

"  Amos  T.  Ackerman  Oa.... 

George  H.  Williams  ....  Ore... 
Edwards  Pierrepont....  N.  Y.. 

AlphonsoTaft  Ohio.. 

Hayes  Charles  Devena  |Mass.. 

(■artleld  Wayne  MacVeagh  Pa  

Arthur  Benjamin  H.  Brcwsier. 


Cleveland 
Harrison  . . . 
Cleveland  . . 

u 

McKlnley . . 


■r 


Augustus  H.  Garland...  Ark... 
William  H.H.  Miller  ...  Ind  ... 

Richard  Olney  Mass.. 

Judaon  Harmon  Ohio., 

Joseph  McKenna  !Cal  ... 

John  W.  Griggs  N.J. 

Philander  C.  Knox  Pa,  ... 

W.H.Moody,  .[Mjtf, 


SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE  AND  LABOR. 


WTO" 

1878 

1877 

1881 

1882 

1888 

1  HX.S 

1889 
1893 
1896 
1897 


1*48 
1849 
I860 
1853 
1887 
I860 
1861 
1863 
1804 
1865 
1866 
1868 
1869 


1871 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1*81 
1881 
1*85 
188S 
1893 
1896 
1897 
1897 
1901 


^eo.~rr~Cortelyou.  N.  V  1903  '      Rooa^velt  .^'Victor  ll.Metcalf  til  T 
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THE  CENTURY  BOOK  OF  FACTS. 


JUSTICES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  SUPREME  COURT. 

(Name*  of  the  Chief  Justices  in  Italics.) 


Name. 


Service. 


Term.  Yrs 


■  •  i  •  •  ■  • 


17* '  K'C, 
178&-1T01 
1>9-1*Ih 
17K> 

17H9  1796 
1789-1790 
1700- 1 799 
1791-17H3 


John  J" i/,  N.T   

John  Rutledge,  8.  C 
William  Cuahi 
James  Wilson 
John  Blair,  V 

Robert  II.  Harrison,  Md  

James  Iredell,  N.  ('  

Thomas  Johnson.  Mil  

William  Paterwin.  N.  J  1793-180G 

John  R'ttUdyr.  B.  C  1735-1798 

Samuel  Chase,  Md   1796-1811 

(Mhr-r  Kll.*wnrth,Vt  1790 -W« 

Bushrod  Washington,  Va  lTMS-isyj 

Alfred  Moore,  N.  <"  1799- 1  Hot 

John  Marnhall,  Va  1801-1836 

William  Johnson,  8.  C  Isot  1834 

Brock.  Livltigstoiie,  N.  Y  ...1808-1823 

Thomas  Tod  ti,  Ky  1^>7  1  s*jt; 

Joseph  Story.  Mass   1M  1-1*45 

Gabriel  Duval,  Md  1*11  ivn 

Smith  Thompson,  N.  Y  l*2;M84fl 

Kol>ert  Trimble,  Ky  18_u -1828 

John  Mclean,  Ohio  1829-lsfii 

Henry  Baldwin,  Pa.  1830  1*44 

James  M.  Wiivne,«ia   In'15  1*07 

Rogrr  11.  Tan,  ,/.  Mil  lK*,-lhC4 

Philip  P.  Barbour,  Va  1836-1841 

John  Catron,  Tenn  1M7-IhiV. 

John  Mi  Klnley,  Ala  1837-1*52 

Peter  V.  Daniel,  Va  1841  1*60 


<; 
2 

21 
9 
7 
1 
'.• 
2 

13 

ii 

4 

31 
6 
M 
■M 
17 
1!) 
I 


Horn. 


17t5 

1739 
1733 
1712 
1732 
1715 
17-1 
IT::-' 
1715 
1739 
1741 
1745 
IT'.J 
17  V. 
17%5 
1771 
17.17 
1765 
1779 
17.V-' 
17H7 
1777 
1785 
1779 
1790 
1777 
1783 

i>; 

17*0 
17V. 


Died. 


1820 
lw,0 
1*M 
1798 
1800 
17*) 
1 7.0 
1H19 

l*«; 

1W*I 
1811 
1807 

lsvo  > 

1810 
uv, 
1834 
!<;,! 
l-iv, 
1815 
1844 
1843 
I*-'*' 
1*1  1 
IK4I 
1*.7 
1*64 
1841 
1866 
IV. 
l„.n 


Name. 


Robert  C.  (irier.  Pa  

Benjamin  K.  Curtis,  Mass.. 

John  A.  Campbell.  Ala  

Nathan  Clifford,  Me  

Noah  II.  Swayne,  Ohio  

Samuel  F.  Miller,  Iowa  

l>avid  Davis.  Ill  

Stephen  J.  Field,  Cat  

Salmon  I',  ('hour,  Ohio  


Joseph  P.  Bradlrv,  N.J... 

Ward  Hunt,  N.  V  

Morris.;  Ii.  II  ail,  ,  Ohio 

John  M.  Harlan,  Kv  

William  B.  Wood*,  Ga.... 
Stanley  Matthews,  Ohio  . . 


Vrhillr  If.  Fullrr,  ill. . . . . 

David  J.  Brewer,  Kan  

Henry  It.  Brown,  Mich.... 

(icorpe  Shiras,  Jr.,  Pa  

How-ell  K.  Jackson,  Tenn. 

Edward  D.  White,  La  

Bufus  W.  Peckham.  N.  Y. 

Joseph  McKenna,  Cal  

Oliver  W.  Holmes,  Mass.. 
W  illiam  R.  Day.  Ohio  


Service. 

Born. 

Died. 

Te,-m. 

Y  rs 

1845-1872 



27 

1  -f>o 

,  „ 

1*  i  J 

W.-1V1 

(l 

17h*,> 

1KM 

lt*d  I 

1846-1870 

23 

1  *>  "il 

1851-1857 

ii 

1809 

IT*  i  * 

1*63-1861 

i  m  j 

1858-1881 

23 

1  r*r  1 

1861-18*1 

20 

1804 

1  K>4J 

1*12  1H90 

28 

i    i  •  i 

1*»12-1877 

15 

1863-1897 

34 

1*16 

l-'»  W.'t 

9 

1*70-1880 

10 

1*08 

1*70-1892 

22 

1813 

18JI2 

I  Vj  IS-.' 

10 

1811 

1*74  1*.*.* 

14 

1816 

1877- .... 

1833 

18*  V- 1887 

7 

1824 

1887 

1H-1  1WI 

8 

1824 

IKS9 

|H*1- 

18i8 

1882-1803 

ii 

18J0 

1893 

1*-**  1*9:  i 

s 

1825 

1893 

1888-.... 

1833 

•  •  •  • 

1  *.*:»  .... 

1837 

1- 'HI-.... 

1836 

1892-.... 

1832 

1*13-1896 

1V2 

1*96 

ihor!:::: 

■■ 

•  • 

1845 
1837 

■  4*1 
•  *  •  • 

1897-.... 

1843 

■  «  •  • 

1902-.. .. 

l«ll 

•  •  •• 

10W-.... 

1*49 

SOME  FAMOUS  NAVAL,  BATTLES. 


From  the  naval  battle  of  Salami*  to  the  great  sea  nght 
%l  Manila  is  a  "far  cry,"  It.  r.  480  to  A.  D.  1*98,  more 
than  2.000  years.  Salami*  was  the  llrst  irreat  recorded 
battle  of  the  world.  Salamls  drove  the  Persians  from 
Greek  soil;  Manila  drives  Sjiain  from  Asiatic  waters. 
The  loss  of  life  at  Salamis  has  tiecn  variously  estimated 
at  from  5.900  to  50,000 ;  at  Manila  from  400  to  2.ooo.  Tri- 
remes were  at  Salamis,  and  shield  and  sword  and  brate 
mi  in  I  i't-  :  at  Manila  the  hell  of  monster  (funs  and  Iron- 
clads, the  scream  of  shell,  and  the  carnage  of  high  ex- 
plosives. Salamis  was  fought  in  the  vouth  of  nations: 
Manila  in  the  dawn  of  the  greatness" or  the  American 
people,  the  night  of  Spain,  one  notable  parallel  to 
Manila  is  found  In  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  fought  August 
1,  1798  —  I»rd  Nelson  and  the  K.nglish  fleet  against  Ad- 
miral Bruevs  and  the  French  fleet.  Nine  French  line- 
of-battlo  snips  were  taken,  two  burned,  and  two 
escaped.  The  French  I.'Orient,  with  Brueys  and  1.000 
men  on  board,  blew  up,  and  only  seventy  or  eighty 
escaped.  Nelson's  cry  for  this  engagement  was: 
•'Victory or  Westm'nster  Abbey!"  Other  famous  sea 
contests  nf  the  world  are : 

Winchelsea— Kngllsh  defeat  40  Sjtanish  vessels  and 
capture  3C,  August  29, 1.150. 

Hartlenr— Knglish  capture  or  destroy  BOO  French  ves- 
sels, A 

(lib 
160 

Dover  Strait— Dutch  destroy  the  English  fleet,  Novem- 
ber 29,  K*2. 

Portsmouth— F.nglish  defeat  the  Dutch  and  destroy 
11  men-of-war  and  36  merchantmen,  February  18,  ir.53. 

North  Foreland— 100  F.nglish  and  Dutch  men-of-war 
engaged;  11  Dutch  taken  anil  6  sunk.  June  2,  lr*3. 

Coast  of  Holland— English  sink  30  Dutch  mcu-of-war, 
July  31, 1653. 

Santa  Cruz — Spanish  fleet  burned  by  the  F.nglish, 
April  20,  1G27. 

Harwich— Dutch  lose  18  ships  to  the  English,  June  3. 
1605. 

Thames— Dutch  lose  to  English  24  men-of-war,  4  ad- 
mirals killed,  and  4,000  seamen,  July  25,  lfiCC. 

Messina— Spanish  fleet,  29  vessels,  destroyed  by  Eng 
Hsh.July  11,  1718. 

Gibraltar— English  defeated  combined  fleets  of  Spain 
and  Franc*,  September  13,  1782. 

Trafalgar— Nelson  sunk  10  French  and  Spanish  vessels 
»fler  Ughtlng  with  27  shirs,  S3  of  the  combined  fleet, 
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August  15.  1416. 

.raltar  Bay— Dutch  defeat  the  Spanish,  April  25. 


Navarino — The  fleets  of  England,  France,  ,„ 
destroy  30  Turkish  men-of-war,  October  20, 1827. 

Most  notable  of  American  naval  battles  preceding 
Manila  are  the  following : 

Coast  or  Scotland  I'anl  Jones  capture*  the  Serapis 
ami  Scarborough,  70  guns,  September  23,  1779. 

Off  St.  Kitts— The  Constellation,  26  guns,  captures  the 
French  I/Insurgent,  40  guns,  February  9, 1799. 

Coast  of  United  Slates—  Constitution,  44  guns,  sink* 
the  Guerrierc.  3»  guns,  in  30  minutes,  August  19, 1812. 

Madeira— I'nited  States,  44  guns,  captures  the  Mace- 
donian, 40  guns,  October  25,  ispj. 
Brazil-Constitution  captures  the  Java.  Dec.  29.  1812. 
Demerara  River— Hornet  captures  the  Peacock,  Feb- 
ruary 24. 1813. 

Eake  Eric— Perrv,  with  54  guns,  defeats  English  fleet 
with  a  guns.  SeptemlKT  10,  1813. 

Lake  Champlaln— McDonough,  with  86  pins,  defeats 
English  fleet  with  96  guns,  September  11. 1*14. 

Manila  Bay— Rear  Admiral  Dewey,  with  six  shins: 
the  Olymtiia  (flagship!,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Petrel,  Ra- 
leigh, ami  Concord,  destroyed  Spain's  Asiatic  Souad- 
ron,  13  vessels,  under  Admiral  Montejo:  Isla  de  Cuba, 
Isla  de  Luzon.  Costilla.  Don  Antonio  du  Clloa,  Don  Juan 
de  Austria.  Reina  Cristina,  (  allao,  El  Cano,  El  Correo, 
General  I.ezo,  Hercules,  Maroues  del  Duero,  Rapldo; 
also  the  navy  vard  and  nine  latteries.  American  loss, 
ci^bt  wounded  and  about  95.000  damage  to  ships.  Span 
i<ti  loss,  about  1.200  killed  or  woundetland  some  96,000,- 
000  in  vessels  destroyed  or  captured.  Mav  I,  1898.  «• 
Santiago  de  Cul»a- Cervera's  squadron  or  six  vessels: 
the  Vizcaya,  Almirante  (Xpiendo,  Maria  Teresa.  Cristo- 
bal Colon,  Furor,  ami  Pluton,  made  a  bold  dash  to 
escajK?  from  the  harbor,  and  was  destroyed  by  Samp- 
son's fleet:  The  Oregon,  Iowa,  Indiana,  Texas,  Brook- 
lyn, Gloucester,  and  Vixen.  American  loss:  1  killed,  2 
wounded.  Spanish  loss:  3>v)  killed,  166  wounded,  1,650 
taken  prisoners.   July  3,  1898. 

At  Santiago  de  Cuba  the  armies  and  navies  were  both 
engaged.  Army  losses:  Cnlted  States,  272 killed,  1,000 
wounded ;  Spain,  2.000  killed,  1.500  wounded.  1 ,650  taken 
prisoners.  Total  armv  and  navv  losses :  United  Slates, 
.•74  killed.  1.002  wounded.  Spain,  2.360  klUod,  1.666 
wounded,  3,300  taken  prisoners. 

In  all  her  naval  conflicts  w  ith  England,  France,  Spain, 
and  the  Tripoli  pirates,  the  Cnlted  States  Has  never  sus- 
tained what  would  be  considered  a  crushing  defeat. 
She  has  lost  individual  vessels,  but  only  after  the  moat 
resistance,  giving  proof  of  the  saying  that 
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Abbeys  and  Monasteries  robbed  of  their  plate  and 

Jewels  by  William  trie  Conqueror.  1069:  entirely  dis- 
solved by  Henry  the  VIII.,  153!).  This  ruler  suppressed 
in  England  and  Wales  613  monasteries.  90  colleges.  2374 
churches  and  chapel*,  and  110  hospitals:  and  had  the 
abbots  of  Heading,  Glastonbury,  and  St.  John's.  Col- 
chester, haniced  and  quartered  for  refusing  to  surrender 
their  abbeys,  and  denying  his  supremacy. 

Aberdeen,  University  of,  founded  1494 :  King's  Col- 
lege founded  1500 ;  Marechal  College  founded  1.VJ3 ;  the 
town  of  Aberdeen  and  its  vicinity  was  visited  by  a 
destructive  inundation  August  K  1*29. 

Abouklr.  in  Egypt,  surrendered  to  the  English  forces 
March  is.  \m. 

Abydos  is  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  situated  on  the 
Hellespont.  Tradition  places  here  the  story  of  Hero 
and  Lcatider:  history  tells  that  this  w  as  where  Xcrxc* 
led  his  vast  army  over  the  Hellespont  on  a  bridge  of 
boats;  and  Byron  here  swam  the  Hellespont,  and  ren- 
dered it  ever  famous  by  his  "  Bride  of  Ahydos." 

Acre,  taken  by  Kichard  I.  and  other  Crusaders  July 
12,  1191.  after  a  siege  of  two  years  ami  the  lots  of  aoo.ooo 
men  ;  attacked  by  the  French  under  Bonaparte,  who. 
falling  in  the  twelfth  assault,  retired  with  great  loss  o! 
men.  May  21, 1799. 

Allium.  In  Epirus.  naval  battle  of.  which  rendered 
Augustus  master  of  the  Roman  Empire.  September  J, 
31  B.  0. 

Adrlnnople.  taken  by  the  Ottomans,  1360 ;  taken 
from  the  Turks  by  the  Russians.  UsS>. 

Aginrourf.  Battle  of,  between  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish, gained  by  Henry  V.,  October  25.  M 15;  10.000  of  Me 
French  kilted.  The  English  lost  between  LOW)  aud  1,000 
men.  In  the  French  army  were  four  times  as  many  men 
as  In  the  English. 

Alx-la-Chnpelle,  taken  by  the  French,  1703;  and 
again.  September  21,  17'.4;  Congress  at,  September  29. 

lMlS. 

Albans.  St..  the  first  battle  between  the  Houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster.  In  which  the  former  was  victorious. 
May  22.  1455:  another  battle  was  fought.  February 
2,  MCI  between  the  Yorkists,  under  the  earl  of  War- 
wick, and  the  Lancastrians,  under  Queen  Margaret: 
the  latter  were  the  victors. 

Aldertoon  Moor.  Yorkshire,  Battle  of.  where  the  Roy- 
alists routed  the  Parliamentarians,  June  2!).  1643. 

Alessandria.  Italy,  taken  by  the  French,  179*:  sur- 
rendered to  the  Austrian*  and  Russians,  July  21.  1799. 

Alexandria,  Egypt,  built  by  Alexander  in  3.(2  It.  C. ; 
the  walls  were  six  miles  in  circuit:  taken  byC<esar.47 
B.  C. ;  by  Diocletian.  298  A.  D. :  by  the  Persians.  615  A.  D. : 
by  the  Saracens,  640  A.  D. ;  by  the  French,  179S.  Battle 
of.  between  the  French  and  English,  in  which  the  former 
were  defeated,  but  the  English  general.  Abercromby. 
was  billed.  1N0L 

Albanibra.  The.  Is  a  palace  and  fortress  of  the 
Moors,  founded  about  12ls.  by  Mohammed  I.  Cele- 
brated as  the  palace  of  the  kings  of  <lranada.  Its  two 
courts,  that  of  the  Myrtles  and  that  of  the  Lions,  are 
beautiful  examples  of  Arabian  art  in  Spain.  The  Al- 
hambra  was  surrendered  to  the  Christians  by  the  Moors 
about  1491. 

Albinos,  called  also  Leucoetbiops,  or  white  negroes, 
and  by  the  Dutch  and  Germans  Knkfrlakrn,  were  at 
one  time  considered  a  distinct  race,  but  closer  observa- 
tion has  shown  that  the  same  phenomenon  occurs  in 
individuals  of  all  races,  and  that  the  peculiar  white 
appearance  rises  from  an  irregularity  of  the  skin.  The 
iris  of  the  eye  is  red  in  the  Albino.  Alblnoisin  occurs 
also  in  other  mammalia,  birds,  and  insects. 

Alabama. first  settlement  was  made  by  the  French, 
at  Mobile,  in  1711.  The  commerce  of  the  state  Is  consid- 
erable, and  its  manufacturing  interests  are  Increasing 
rapidly:  chiefly  cotton  and  cotton  goods,  yarn,  thread, 
iron,  leather,  and  lumber.  Its  mining  interests  are  being 
rapidly  developed  :  but  the  principal  industry  is  agri- 
culture, cotton  and  corn  being  the  leading  productions. 
Various  cereals,  sugar  cane.  rice,  aud  tobacco  are  also 
produced. 

Alaska  was  purchased  by  the  United  States  from 
Russia  In  1H67,  for  $7,200,000  in  gold,  and  was  fonnally 
taken  possession  of  October  lsth  of  the  same  year  by 
General  Rousseau  on  behalf  of  the  Cnited  States,  at 
New  Archangel,  on  the  Island  of  Sitka.  With  the 
Islands,  it  comprises  ,Vju.s>4  square  miles,  or  nearly  one 
sixth  of  the  entire  area  of  the  United  States  previous  to 
The  land  abounds  in  fur  bearing  aul 
yield  fur  bearing  seals  and  others,  aud 


fish  in  Immense  quantities.  Among  other  Important 
resources  of  the  Territory  arc  lumber  and  minerals  of 
all  kinds-  The  southwestern  part  is  covered  for  thou- 
sands of  miles  with  dense  forests  of  yellow  cedar,  white 
spruce,  and  balsam  fir.  Among  the  valuable  minerals, 
coal  has  been  found  at  different  places  along  the  coast : 
petroleum,  lead,  iron,  and  graphite  at  various  points ; 
copper,  marble,  and  sulphur  in  great  abundance;  a  bo 
gold  and  silver  and  valuable  stones,  such  as  amethysts, 
garnets,  agates,  and  cornelians.  The  climate  of  the 
territory  is  very  severe  in  the  inland  districts,  but  mild 
along  the  coast.  At  F'ort  Yukon  the  thermometer  sinks 
as  low  as  seventy  degrees  below  zero  in  the  winter  ;  the 
summers  are  short  and  hot.  the  w  inters  long  and  cold. 
In  Southern  Alaska  the  winter  climate  is  the  average 
winter  climate  of  Kentucky,  and  the  summer  climate 
about  that  of  Minnesota.  The  capital  of  Alaska  is 
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Sitka,  and  the  Territory  Is  governed  by  a  Governor  and 
other  necessary  otllcers  appointed  by  the  authorities  at 
Washington.  'Alaska  Is  divided  into  three  Judicial 
districts  with  headquarters  at  Juneau,  Eagle  City,  and 
St.  Nicholas.  These  courts  appoint  commissioners  who 
act  throughout  the  territory.  With  the  developments 
following  the  great  gold  discoveries.  Congress,  in  Isw, 
extended  the  Homestead  Laws  to  Alaska. 

Alexandrian  Library,  consisting  of  400.000  manu- 
scripts, destroyed  by  tire  B.  C.  47.  The  second  library, 
of  700.000  volumes,  wasdestroyed  by  the  Saracens,  uuder 
Caliph  Omar.  The  story  that  they  burned  books  instead 
of  wood  for  six  months  is  now  discredited. 

Algeria,  formerly  the  country  called  Numidia.  as 
united  under  Massintssa  and  Jugurtba.  It  became  a  Ro- 
man province  4MB.  C.  ;  afterwards  it  was  independent,  till 
the  Inhabitants  iuvlted  Barbarossa  the  pirate  to  assist 
them  against  the  Spaniards,  who,  however,  seized  It. 
1516.  Sometime  afterward  it  became  the  property  ol 
the  Turks:  reduced  by  Admiral  Blake.  1655:  bombarded 
by  the  French,  1761  :  bombarded  by  the  British  fleet, 
nnd  the  Christian  captives  set  free  August  27.  1810, 
The  French  army,  under  the  command  of  General  Bour- 
ttiont,  landed  in  the  Bay  of  Sidi  Feraeh.  June  14,  ls3i>: 
the  city  was  taken  July  5th  :  and  the  whole  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Algeria  was  subsequently  reduced,  aud  became 
a  province  of  France. 

Altars,  in  use  from  earliest  times  among  Babylonians 
and  Egyptians.  The  altars  of  Ora-co  Unman  times  be- 
came great  monuments,  such  as  that  of  Apollo  at  Delphi 
and  of  Jupiter  at  Olympus.  The  form  varied  according 
as  the  altar  was  used  for  incense,  libations,  forms  and 
fruits  or  for  bloody  sacrifices.  In  the  Christian  Church 
all  suggestions  of  heathen  uses  have  been  avoided. 

America,  first  discovered  by  Christopher  Columbus. 
1492:  South  America,  by  Columbus,  In  1498:  and  North 
America  by  John  Cabot,  a  Venetian,  1497 ;  thirteen  colo- 
nies declared  themselves  independent  of  the  British 
crown,  July  4,  1776,  and  recognized  as  such  by  England. 
17X3.  South  American  Independence  was  established 
and  recognized  by  the  United  Stales  and  England,  who 
sent  consuls  to  the  new  state.  1H24.  American  Congress, 
first  met  at  Philadelphia  September  5. 1775;  removed  to 
Washington.  IM1. 

Amerigo  Vespnccl  was  a  naval  astronomer,  from 
whom  America  accidentally  received  its  name.  He  was 
born  at  Florence.  March  9,  1451.  ami  was  at  the  head  of 
a  large  Florentine  firm  in  Seville  in  14%.  He  fitted  out 
Columbus'  third  Meet,  and  In  1497  sailed  for  the  New 
World  withOjeda,  aud  explored  the  coast  of  Venezuela 
in  1499.  The  accident  which  fastened  his  name  on  two 
continents  may  be  traced  to  an  inaccurate  account  of 
his  travels  published  at  St.  Die  in  Lorraine  in  1507,  in 
which  be  la  represented  to  have  reached  the  mainland 
in  1497,  before  either  Cabot  or  Columbus,  and  In  which 
the  suggestion  is  made  that  he  should  give  his  name  to 
the  world  he  had  discovered. 

Anglesey,  the  Mona  of  the  Romans,  reduced  by  Julius 
Agrieolo.  7  s  A.  D. ;  by  the  English.  1295.  In  early  times 
it  was  the  headquarters  of  Druidlsm  and  of  resistance  to 
Rome. 

Anjou.  Battle  of.  where  the  Duke  of  Clarence  and 
1.500  Kngllsh  were  slain.  1421. 

Anglo-Saxons,  first  landed  in  Britain  449. 

Aiitioch.  in  Syria,  built  by  Seleucus  after  the  battle  of 
Ipsus.  B.  C.  300;  lOO.noo  of  Its  inhabitants  killed  by  the 
Jews  in  one  day.  B.  C.  145. 

Antonio.  Battle  of.  in  Mexico,  between  the  Royalists 
and  Independents.  August  18.  1*13;  the  latter  were 
defeated. 

Applnn  Way.  aqueduct*,  etc.,  begun  at  Rome,  B.  C 
312. 
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ArkanMM  (Bear  State)— Tint  settlement,  by  tbe 
French,  at  Arkansas  Post.  1085.  Admitted  to  the  Union 
in  1836.  Ranks  fifth  in  cotton,  nlntb  In  mules,  twenty 
of  railway. 
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resources  of  tbe  State  are  very  large,  and  receiving 
much  attention.  Stock  raising  is  extensive.  Agricul- 
ture la  tne  chief  Industry,  corn,  cotton,  and  wheat 
being  the  leading  productions.  'Oats,  tobacco,  sweet 
potatoes,  and  fine  fruits  are  also  produced  to  a  con- 
siderable extent. 

Arbeln,  Battle  of.  when  Alexander  conquered  Persia. 
B.  O.  S31. 

Arcadians.  Colony  of,  conducted  by  Evander  into 
Italy,  B.  C.  V243. 

Areopagus,  The  famous  senate  of,  established  at 
Athens  in  the  reign  of  Cecrops.  B.  C.  1509. 

Argentria,  In  Alsace,  Battle  of,  where  the  German 
tribe,  tbe  Alemannl.  were  defeated  by  the  Romans, 
with  a  loss  of  35.000  out  of  40.000  men.  May,  878  A.  D. 

Ariaona  was  first  explored  by  tbe  Spaniards  in 
1526,  and  missions  were  established  In  this  region  before 
1600.  It  ranks  fifth  In  silver,  eighth  in  sheep,  ninth  in 
sold.  Mining  and  cattle  raising  arc  the  chief  indus- 
tries. 

Armada,  The  Spanish,  consisting  of  130  ships,  with 
50  000  men,  arrived  In  the  English  channel  July.  1588. 
but  waa  defeated  by  tbe  English  and  dispersed  by  a 
storm. 

Arms,  Coats  of,  became  hereditary  in  families  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  They  took  their  rise 
from  the  knights  painting  their  banners  with  different 
figures,  to  distinguish  them  in  the  Crusades.  The  anna 
of  England  and  France  were  first  quartered  by  Edward 
the  III.,  1358;  tbe  French  arms  discontinued  by  the 
English  kings.  January  1, 1801. 

Army,  first  standing  one  in  modern  times,  established 
by  Charles  VII.  of  France,  1445:  Introduced  Into  England 
by  Charles  I..  1638:  declared  illegal,  together  with  the 
Royal  Guards,  1679.  A  legal  one  waa  established  by 
William  III. 

Aacalon.  Judea,  Battle  of.  where  Richard  I.  defeated 
Saladln's  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  1191. 

Assyria.  Kingdom  of,  began  under  Minus,  called  As- 
fcur.  B.  C.  2084 ;  lasted  about  one  thousand  two  hundred 
and  sixty-four  years,  ending  with  Sardanapalus. 

Athena,  founded  by  Cecrops,  B.  C-  1571 ;  kingdom 
ended  in  Codrua,  1070:  governed  by  annual  archons,  684  ; 
city  taken  by  Xerxes.  480;  by  the  Romans,  87;  by  the 
Venetians.  A.  D.  1204;  by  tbe  Turks,  1687 ;  by  the  Greeks. 
1826. 

Auaterllta,  Battle  of.  December  2.  1805. 

Austria,  anciently  tbe  Belglc  Gaul  of  the  Romans, 
taken  from  Hungary  and  annexed  to  Germany,  when  it 
received  its  present  name,  1040;  erected  Into  a  duchy. 
1156;  made  an  empire.  August  11.  1804;  Frauds  11.. 
emperor  of,  made  a  formal  resignation  of  the  high  offiec 
of  Emperor  of  Germany.  August  7.  1800.  Austria  and 
Russia  united  against  France.  August,  1805.  The  Aus- 
trian army,  under  Mack,  surrendered  at  Clm  to  Napo- 
leon. October  20. 1805. 

Avignon,  taken  from  the  Pope  by  the  French.  1769: 
restored,  1773;  declared  to  belong  to  France  by  tbe  Na 
tlnnal  Assembly.  1791;  and  confirmed  by  the  congress  oi 
allied  sovereign*.  1816. 

Aatecs,  Tbe,  were  the  early  inhabitants  of  Mexico,  who 
became  highly  civilized,  and  adopted  a  monarchical 


i  Montexuma-IUumlcamina.  who  erected  several  mag- 
nificent buildings,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  to  be 
seen.  They  believed  In  a  Supreme  Being,  whom  they 
never  represented  by  sculpture  or  painting,  aa  they  be- 
lieved him  to  be  invisible.  The  Aztecs  were  conquered 
by  tbe  Spaniards  under  Cortes.  1621. 

Babylon,  founded  by  Nlmrod.  the  grandson  of  Ham. 
B.  C.  2640:  city  walled,  1243:  taken  by  Cyrus.  688;  by 
Darius,  611.  According  to  Herodotus,  tbe  ancient  city 
of  Babylon  stood  on  a  broad  plain,  and  waa  an  exact 
square.  120  stadia  (equal  to  fourteen  miles)  each  way,  so 
that  the  entire  circuit  of  the  city  was  480  stadia.  It  was 
surrounded  by  a  broad  and  deep  moat,  full  of  water,  be- 
hind which  rose  a  wall  50  royal  cubits  (equal  to  93h  feet) 
In  width,  and  200  In  height.  On  tbe  top.  along  tbe  edges 
of  tbe  wall  were  constructed  buildings  of  a  single 
chamber,  facing  one  another,  leaving  between  them 
room  for  a  fonr-borse  chariot  to  turn.  In  the  circuit  of 
the  walla  were  a  hundred  gates,  all  of  brass,  with  brazen 
lintels,  and  aide-posts.  Subsequent  writers  reduce  the 
circuit  of  the  city  to  360  stadia,  and  the  height  of  the 
wall  to  from  60  to  70  feet.  The  other  walla  ran  along  the 


banka  of  the  Enphratea  and  the  qnays  with  which  it 
waa  lined,  eacb  containing  twenty-five  gates,  which  an- 
swered to  the  number  of  tbe  st  recta  they  led  Into.  Tbe 
most  remarkable  edifice  In  the  city  waa  the  Temple  of 
Bel.  a  pyramid  of  8  square  stadia,  the  basement  atage 
being  over  200  yards  each  way.  On  the  summit  were  a 
golden  Image  of  Be).  40  feet  high,  two  other  statues  of 
gold,  a  golden  table  40  feet  long  and  15  broad,  and  many 
other  colossal  objects  of  tbe  same  precious  metal.  At  the 
base  was  a  second  shrine,  with  a  table  and  Images,  and 
altars.  A  similar  temple  stood  at  Borsippa,  tbe  suburb 
of  Babylon ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  ancient  Babel  of 
tbe  Bible  was  also  at  Borsippa,  a  little  below  tbe  later 
Haby  Ion.  Tbe  city  came  prominently  Into  notice  about 
747  B.  C,  but  its  great  importance  dates  from  the  fall  of 
Nineveh,  when  Nabopolassar  made  it  tbe  capital  of  tbe 
Chaldean  empire,  and  began  the  series  of  fortifications 
and  public  works,  completed  by  his  i 
zar.  It  was  several  times  dismantled, 
ander  tbe  Great  took  possession  of  it.  was  a  comparative 
ruin.  Much  of  tbe  material  from  which  it  waa  built  was 
used  by  his  successors  to  build  8eleucia.  That  city,  in 
iu  turn,  fell  into  decay,  and  from  its  material  several 
other  citlea  were  built,  among  them  Bagdad.  Since 
1847  It  has  been  established  beyond  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  village  Hilleh  is  located  on  tbe  site  of  ancient 
Babylon. 

Baltimore.  Battle  of.  in  which  9.000  British,  under 
General  Ross,  were  repulsed  by  the  Americans,  and  Gen- 
eral Ross  killed.  September  12. 1814. 

Bannoekburo,  Dnttlc  of.  between  30.000  Scotch  and 
loo.ooo  English,  when  the  latter  were  routed  with  a  loss 
of  30.000  alain.  June  24. 1314. 

Barbers,  the  profession  first  brought  to  Rome  from 
Sicily,  B.  C.  299 :  barbers  and  surgeons  in  Loudon  made 
one  company,  1540;  separated,  1744.  They  formerly  ex- 
hibited a  head  or  poll  at  their  doors,  and  tbe  barber'a 
pole  now  used  by  them  Is  a  burlesque  Imitation  of  it. 

Barcelona,  said  to  be  built  by  Hamitcar,  the  Car 
thaKiuiuu  general,  who  subdued  Spain  :  reduced  by  Louii 
XIV.  of  Fronce.  1714. 

K.i  r..n .  Title  of.  first  used  In  England.  1388.  The  bar- 
ons attended  Parliament  in  complete  armor,  in  tbe  reign 
of  Henry  III. 

Baronets,  English,  first  created.  1611:  Scotch,  1625; 
thirteen  new  ones  created,  December  9,  1827. 

Bastille.  This  famous  French  stronghold  waa  re- 
modeled by  Charles  V..  as  a  ebateau.  in  1369.  It  was 
formerly  the  castle  of  Paris.  The  high  wall  around  1* 
waa  subsequently  ereeted  by  Pbilippe-Auguste.  Louis 
XI.  first  used  it  as  a  state  prison,  and  it  was  eventually 
demolished  by  the  people  during  the  Revolution,  July  14, 
1789.  The  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask "  was  imprisoned 
there,  and  died  in  1703. 

Battle  of  Lake  Krie,  between  the  British  squadron, 
commanded  by  Captain  Barclay,  and  the  I'nitea  States, 
commanded  by  Captain  Perry,  in  which  the  whole  Brit- 
ish squadron  of  two  brigs,  two  ship*,  one  schooner,  and 
one  sloop  was  captured.  September  10, 1813. 

B«lgluni.  incorporated  with  the  French  republic. 
September  30,  1794;  Incorporated  with  Holland,  1815:  bt- 
came  Independent.  1830.  establishing  a  monarchy  with  a 
perpetual  exclusion  of  females  and  their  descendants. 

H<>lirra<le,  Battle  of.  between  the  Germans  and  Turks, 
when  the  latter  were  beaten  and  lost  40,000  men,  1456 ;  the 
city  taken  by  the  Turks,  1690;  battle  of.  between  tbe 
Hungarians  under  Prince  Eugene,  and  the  Turks,  when 
the  latter  were  defeated.  July  16. 1717. 

Bermuda  Islands,  discovered  1522:  settled  1609;  set- 
tlements destroyed  by  a  hurricane.  October  11, 1780. 

Bedouins,  Tbe,  are  that  class  of  Arabs  who  lead  a 
nomadic  life.  Living  in  tbe  desert  of  Arabia,  they  have 
evolved  characteristics  as  robbers  and  herdsmen  in- 
timately connected  with  their  mode  of  life.  Keen  of 
Physical  sense,  with  active  imagination,  yet  destitute 
of  solid  knowledge,  the  Bedouin  unites  independence 
and  love  of  liberty,  with  a  violent  passion,  an  infamous 
love  of  p'under,  and  an  entire  disregard  of  tbe  right*  of 
property.  They  are  professedly  Mohammedan.  Big- 
amy Is  rare :  polygamy  scarcely  known. 

Bible  Societies,  first  established  under  the  auspices 
of  Thomas  Charles.  March  7.  1804 ;  the  Pope  issued  a 
bull  against  them.  March  20. 1807. 

Blthynla,  a  kingdom  of  Asia,  conquered  by  Crcesoa, 
king  of  Lydla,  B.  O.  660;  by  Alexander.  332.  From  its 
ruins  rose  the  Ottoman  Turks,  who  made  Prusa  their 
capital,  before  they  possess 

Blenheim.  Battle  of. 
French,  when  the  latter  were  defeated,  with  a  losa  of 
27.000  killed  and  13,000  prlsonera:  while  the  total  loss  of 
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the  English  amounted  to  no  more  than  13,000  In  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners,  August  13.  1704. 

BoadlceA.  queen  of  Icenl  at  the  head  of  the  Briton  - . 
attacked  the  Romans,  burned  London,  and  massacred 
70.000  of  It*  Inhabitant*  :  but  beta*  shortly  alterward 
captured  by  Suetonius,  poisoned  herself.  62  A.D. 

Boulog-ne,  France,  besieged  and  taken  by  Henry 
VIII..  1544;  sold  to  Franco  for  400.000  crowns.  1550  ;  8ir 
Sidney  Smith  failed  in  an  attack  on  the  flotiU 
November.  1806. 

Borne,  battle  of.  between  King  William  III.. 
King  Jauics  II..  when  the  latter  was  defeated.  July  1. 
1690. 

itmzil.  discovered  by  the  Spaniards,  1500.  The 
Portuguese  settled  there  1501 ;  diamond  mines  discovered. 
1730:  the  royal  family  arrives  at.  1807;  revolution  took 
place.  1H21 ;  its  independence  declared  and  the  prince 
regent  declared  emperor.  1822:  the  king  of  Portugal 
ratified  a  treaty  recognizing  Its  independence.  1825; 
war  with  Buenos  Ayres,  1826;  death  of  the  dowager 
princess  of,  at  Lisbon,  August  8, 1829 ;  revolution  and  ex- 
pulsion of  the  emperor.  Doni  Pedro,  and  the  appointment 
of  a  regency  in  the  name  of  his  son.  1831 :  became  a 
republic.  1889. 

Brocha  are  prehistoric  structures  in  Scotland  re- 
sembling low.  circular,  rootless  towers,  with  walla  of 
great  thickness  of  unhewn  stones,  and  inclosed  by  a  nar- 
row passage,  chiefly  in  Orkney.  Shetland,  etc.  Tbebrocbs 
of  Mousa  Is  a  typical  and  the  best  preserved  example. 

Buenos  Ayres.  founded  1535  by  Pedro  de  Mcudoza  : 
rebuilt,  15*0  ;  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by  Sir  Home 
Popham,  June  21.  1806;  retaken  after  an  attack  of  three 
days.  August  12:  British  attack  on,  under  Lieutenant 
General  Wnitelock,  in  which  the  British  were  repulsed. 
July  6.  1M7;  declaration  of  Independence  published. 
July  19. 1816. 

Bulgarian*,  defeated  by  Basillus.  Emperor  of  the 
East,  who  made  15.000  of  them  prisoners  and  caused 
their  eyes  to  be  put  out.  except  one  in  a  hundred,  whom 
he  left  one  eye.  that  they  might  serve  as  leaders  to  tin- 
rest.  1014. 

Byzantium,  built  by  a  colony  of  Athenians,  B.C.  670. 
The  sent  of  empire  removed  thither  from  Rome.  A.I). 
330.  and  its  name  changed  to  Constantlnc  »>le. 

California,  first  settled  by  the  Spaniards,  1769.  at 
Kan  Diego.  Ranks  first  In  barley,  grape  culture,  gold, 
and  quicksilver:  second  in  wool;  third  in  hops;  filth 
In  wheat  and  salt :  sevcuth  In  silk  goods  :  eighth  in  soup 
and  silver;  and  ninth  in  wealth.  Mining,  manufactur- 
ing, stock  raising,  and  agriculture  form  the  principal 
industries  of  the  state.  Commerce  is  extensive  with 
China,  Japan,  the  East  Indies,  and  Australia,  and  with 
other  statea  and  territories.  No  state  in  the  Uuiou  has 
developed  so  rapidly. 

Caledonia  i*  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  that 
part  of  Scotland  lying  between  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde  ; 
the  inhabitants  were  called  Caledonil.  The  name  disu  p- 
peara  In  the  fourth  century,  and  the  people  of  Scotland 
Mffan  to  be  called  Picts  Mo  the  east)  and  8cota  (to  the 
west).  In  more  modern  times  Caledonia  is  a  poeticul 
name  for  Scotland. 

Canada,  discovered.  1199  ;  settled  by  the  French.  1534  : 
Quebec  built  by  Samuel  Chauiplaln.  1008  ;  conquered  by 
the  English.  1769 ;  ceded  to  them.  1763. 

Canary  Island*,  discovered  by  Europeana  in  1334  : 
conquered  by  the  Spaniards.  1491. 

Candln.  the  ancient  Crete,  once  subject  to  Greece, 
sold  to  the  Venetians  till  taken  by  the  Turks  after  22 
years- siege,  1669. 

(  anna,  battle  of  where  40,000  Romans  were  killed  by 
the  Carthaginians.  B.C.  216. 

Carthage,  founded  by  the  Tyrians.  B.C.  1259:  built  by 
Queen  Dido,  about  869:  destroyed,  B.C.  704. 

Catalonia,  Kingdom  of.  conquered  by  the  Goth*.  414  ; 
by  the  Saracens,  714  ;  taken  by  the  Moors,  800;  united  to 
Spain.  1492. 

Central  America.  Under  the  name  of  Central 
America  are  included  the  republics  of  Guatemala. 
Honduras,  San  Salvador  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  and 
the  territory  known  as  British  Honduras.  In  1497  Pinion 
discovered  the  eastern  shore  of  Ceutral  America,  and 
shortly  afterward  the  Spaniards  took  possession  of  it. 
retaining  It  until  September,  1821.  when  it  declared 
its  Independence  and  many  of  the  states  were  an- 
nexed by  the  Mexican  Confederation,  from  which  they 
separated  July  21,  1823.  and  formed  the  Central  Ameri- 
can Confederation,  but  In  1839  Guatemala  withdrew, 
and  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua  soon  followed.  In 

San^  Salvador,  and  non- 


union, the  object  of  the  union  being  the  maintenance 
of  peace  in  the  several  state*  and  of  the  republican  form 
of  government. 

The  representatives  of  the  Greater  Republic  of  Cen- 
tral America,  which  w  as  formed  by  the  treaty  of  Ama- 
pala.  concluded  June  20. 1895.  on  August  27, 189H.  adopted 
a  federal  constitution,  in  which  the  name  was  changed 
to  "  the  United  States  of  Central  America."  It  was 
composed  of  the  states  of  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and 
Salvador.  The  Republics  of  Costa  Rica  and  Guatemala 
did  not  enter  into  this  union. 

November  80.  1898,  the  Federal  Organisers  formally 
declared  the  union  dissolved,  the  three  States  resuming 
respectively  absolute  sovereignty.  The  collapse  was 
due  to  the  failure  of  the  troops  of  Honduras,  acting  in 
behalf  of  the  Federal  Organizers,  to  suppress  an  out- 
break in  Salvador  against  the  proposed  federation,  and 
to  force  Salvador  into  the  union. 

The  Central  American  coalition  lasted  nominally  Just 
one  month.  The  new  regime  waa  ushered  in  by  elab- 
orate celebrations  at  Amupala  on  November  1.  Under 
the  proposed  form  of  government,  the  administration 
was  to  pass  into  the  control  of  a  representative  from 
each  of  the  three  republic*— Dr.  Salvador  Call  ego,  of 
Salvador;  SeOor  Miguel  Agnclugarte,  of  Honduras,  and 
Dr.  Manuel  Corrolel  Matus.  of  Nicaragua.  These  were 
to  continue  In  power  until  March  14,  1899.  when  they 
were  to  elect  a  president  of  the  Uuited  States  of  Central 
America,  to  hold  office  four  year*.  It  waa  under- 
stood that  the  three  States  had  virtually  agreed  upon 
Sefior  J.  Rosa  Pacose,  of  Salvador,  for  the  Executive 
chair.  In  the  meantime  the  president*  of  the  three  re- 
publics were  to  assume  the  grade  of  governors. 

From  the  outset  the  Salvadoreans  opposed  the  coali- 
tion, a*  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  federal  govern- 
ment would  have  fallen  chiefly  upon  them.  General 
Regalado  beaded  an  insurrection,  whose  avowed  pur- 
iH>se  waa  to  defeat  the  plans  of  the  Federal  Organisers. 
President  Zelaya,  of  Nicaragua,  declined  to  allow  the 
Nicaraguan  troops  to  suppress  the  outbreak,  and  the 
task  was  assigned  to  the  armies  of  Honduras.  The  lat- 
ter entered  Salvador,  but  were  compelled  to  retire 
unsuccessful.  Thus,  unable  to  bring  Salvador  into  the 
union,  the  promoters  of  the  coalition  scheme  had  no 
alternative  but  to  abandon  it. 

Chartist*.  The.  were  a  body  of  the  English  people 
who  on  the  passnceof  the  Reform  Bill  (1832)  demanded 
the  People'*  Charter,  the  nutnta  of  which  were:  U) 
Universal  suffrage  :  (2)  vote  by  ballot ;  (3)  annual  parlia- 
ments ;  (4)  payment  of  members :  (5)  abolition  of  prop- 
erty qualification:  (6)  equal  electoral  districts.  Great 
demonstrations  and  damage  done  in  1838-1889.  After 
demonstration  and  presentation  of  petition,  April  10, 
1848.  the  movement  subsided,  although  the  government 
had  meanwhile  dealt  severely  with  aome  of  the  leaders. 

Chaldean*.  The,  or  Akkadians,  are  a  non-Semitic 
race,  who  came  originally  from  the  mountain  country 
of  Elam.  and  were  formerly  the  dominant  people  of 
Babylonia.  One  of  the  four  great  cities  of  Shinar  was 
Accad.  The  Babylonians  were  Indebted  to  the  Sumero 


Akkadians  for 
mythology. 

Chump  de  Mara,  The,  or  "  Field  of  March."  wa*  a 
grand  general  assembly  of  Frank  warriors,  held  from 
time  to  time  in  Gaul,  from  the  fifth  century  till  the 
time  of  Charles  le  Chauve(877),  when  all  trace  of  them 
disappears.  The  objecta  of  these  conventions  were  two- 
fold: (l)That  of  military  reviews,  in  which  the  free- 
men came  to  pay  homage  to  their  chief  and  bring  their 
annual  gifts  ;  and  (2)  consultative  deliberationa  upon 
what  expeditious  should  be  made,  what  should  be  done 
for  the  defense  of  the  nation,  and  what  law*  should  be 
passed  for  the  better  government  of  the  State.  From 
75-5  these  assemblies  were  held  in  May.  Napoleon  I. 
announced  a  gathering  to  be  held  in  the  great  plain 
called  the  Champ  de  Mar*  of  Paris,  on  May  26;  but  It 
was  not  held  till  June  1.  1815.  The  object  waa  to  pro- 
claim /<"  A  rttadditionel  aux  constitution*  dt  I'JEmpin. 

Charing  Cross  waa  originally  a  London  auburb. 
where  was  erected  the  last  of  the  crosses  In  memory  of 
Elesnor,  queen  of  Edward  I.  The  crosa  was  destroyed 
in  1617,  but  a  new  one  was  placed  on  the.  spot  in  1866. 

Ohlllon  is  a  celebrated  castle  of  Switzerland,  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  It  stands  on  an 
Isolated  rock,  and  long  served  aa  a  state  prison.  Hers 
for  six  years (1530-1536)  Bonnivard  endured  the  captivity 
Immortalized  by  Byron'a  "Prisoner  of  Cbillon"  (1x21). 

China,  Monarchy  of.  commenced  B.C.  2307 :  but  Its 
history  doe*  not  extend  above  the  Greek  Olympiads. 
Fohl  is  by  many  writers  supposed  to  be  the  founder  of 
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the  Empire,  and  Its  Ant  sovereign,  B  C.  2347.  The 
country  conquered  by  the  eastern  Tartar*,  when  the 
emperor  ami  his  family  killed  themselves.  A.  D.  1644. 
first  voyage  to  China  from  the  United  States  made 
fr51?         *  ork'  February  22, 1784. 

Clmbrl.  The,  were  of  disputed  nationality.  They 
made  serious  incursions  Into  Italy,  but  were  utterly 
routed  by  the  Romans.  101  B.  C.  and  were  afterwards 
merged  in  the  Saxons.  They  were  among  the  most 
formidable  enemies  of  Rome. 

Colorado  (Centennial  state).  First  settlement,  bv 
Americans,  near  Denver,  about  1880.  Organized  as  a 
territory.  1M1.  Ranks  llrst  in  silver,  fourth  in  gold, 
eighth  In  square  miles,  seventeenth  in  miles  of  railwav, 
thirty-fifth  in  population  and  wealth.  About  one  third 
of  the  state  is  good  agricultural  land  and  easy  of  irriga- 
tion, bringing  forth  bountiful  harvests  of  ail  the  cereals. 
As  a  grazing  and  dairy  country  it  is  unsurpassed,  Its 
nutritious  grasses  having  peculiar  advantages  for  herd- 
,nK-  It*  chief  production  Is  mining;  In  ite  vleld  of 
gold  and  silverjt  is  the  leading  state  of  the  Union. 

Commune,  The,  is  the  unit  or  lowest  division  in  the 
administration  of  France,  corresponding  In  tbe  rural 
district*  to  our  township,  and  In  towns  to  a  munici- 
pality. The  rising  of  the  Commune  at  Paris  in  1871, 
and  which  should  not  he  confounded  with  communism, 
was  a  revolutionary  assertion  of  the  autonomy  of  Paris, 
that  Is,  of  the  right  of  self-government  through  its 
commune  or  municipality.  The  theory  of  the  rising 
was  that  every  commune  should  have  a  real  autonomv, 
the  central  government  being  merely  a  federation  of 
communes.  The  movement  was  based  on  discontent  at 
laris,  where  the  people  found  themselves  in  possession 
of  arms  after  the  siege  by  the  Germans.  The  rising  be- 
gan on  the  18th  of  March,  1871,  and  was  only  suppressed 
ten  weeks  later,  after  long,  bloody  fighting  between  the 
forces  of  the  Commune  and  a  large  army  of  the  central 
government;  6,600  Communists  having  fallen  during 
2o-30th  of  May,  and  38,578  having  been  taken  prlsouers. 

Coven t  Garden,  originally  the  garden  of  the  Abbot 
01  Westminster,  is  a  spacious  square  in  London,  cele- 
brated foracreat  market  held  within  it  of  fruit,  vege- 
tables, and  flowers.  The  square  was  formed  in  1632 
and  is  famous  from  its  connection  with  the  modern  his- 
tory of  London. 

Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  The,  formed  July  12, 
1X06,  wasalederation  of  the  Germanic  States,  formed 
by  napoleon  Bonaparte,  whose  disastrous  Russian  cam- 
paign (1812)  caused  the  dissolution  of  the  confederation, 
the  Germanic  Confederation  taking  Its  place. 

Connecticut,  first  settled  by  the  English  at  Windsor 
1633.  Ranks  first  in  clocks;  third  In  silk  goods;  fourth 
in  cotton  goods ;  eighth  In  tobacco ;  fourteenth  in  wealth. 
Manufactures  cotton,  woolen,  and  worsted  goods,  hard- 
ware, jewelry,  plated  ware,  leather  goods.  Agricul- 
ture and  manufacture  are  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Several  extensive  granite  and  freestone  quar- 
ries are  successfully  worked  as  are  also  mines  of  lead 
copper,  and  iron.  Many  of  the  towns  have 
coasting  trade,  and  foreign  comni 
Indies. 

Comedy,  the  first  acted  at  Athens  on  a  stage,  B.  C. 
562 ;  those  of  Terence  first  acted,  11.  C.  154 ;  the  first  reg- 
ular one  performed  in  England,  lasi, 

Constantinople,  founded  by  Argives,  B.  C.  658;  be- 
sieged and  destroyed,  193;  received  its  present  name 
from  Constantino  the  Great,  who  removed  there  tho 
seat  of  the  Eastern  Kini.lre.330.  suffered  greatly  by  fire, 
pestilence,  famine,  and  an  earthquake,  that  overturned 
its  walls  and  towers.  446;  had  first  an  emperor,  1268; 
taken  from  tho  (.reeks  by  Mahomet  II.,  who  slew  the 
emperor  and  60,000  inhabitants— this  put  an  end  to  the 
eastern  empire,  which  began  with  the  reign  of  Areadtis, 
39B.  and  continued  lor*  years;  tho  embassadors  of  Eng- 
land and  France  arrived  at,  Juue  20, 1829. 

Convention,  for  forming  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  met  at  Philadelphia,  May  25, 1787.  and  re- 

Krted  the  same  to  the  States  for  adoption,  September 
of  the  same  vear. 

Cook,  Captain,  sailed  July  30,  1708,  to  go  round  the 
world ;  returned  August.  1771 ;  again  to  explore  the  south- 
ern hemisphere.  July  13,  1772  ;  returned  Julv  29.  1775. 
hilled  by  savages  on  a  voyage  to  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
1779  ;  ship  returned,  1780. 

Coprnhsfrn  burned,  1640  houses  destroyed,  1723  ;  Sir 
Hyde  Parker  and  Lord  Nelson  passed  the  sound,  'and. 
after  destroying  the  fleet,  made  peace  with  the  Danes 
April  2,  1801  ;  garrison  of,  capitulated  to  the  British 
troogs^after  a  severe  bombardment  of  three 


with  the  West 


the  British  j 
»  days,  8ep-i 


Cordova,  the  first  Roman  colony  in  Spain,  settled  oy 
Mareellus;  the  residence  or  the  Moorisn  princess,  759; 
kingdom  of,  destroyed,  1014. 

Corsica,  dependent  on  Genoa  until  1768,  in  which 
year  it  was  ceded  to  France.  The  Corsicans  acknowl- 
edged George  lit.  as  their  king.  1794  ;  tbe  Island  evacu- 
ated by  the  English,  November,  1796.  and  has  remained 
a  French  possession  ever  since. 

Crusades,  or  Holy  Wars,  between  tho  Christians  ano 
Mohammedans,  which,  In  the  end.  cost  tbe  lives  of  two 
million  men.  The  first,  in  loft's,  was  under  Peter 
the  Hermit  ami  Godfrey  de  Bouillon:  the  second 
In  1146,  under  Emperor  Conrad  III.  and  Louis  VII.  of 
France;  the  third,  in  1188,  bv  Frederick  Barbae  — .l 
ioined  in  11  <>  bv  I'hlllp  II.  of  France  and  Richard  1.  of 
England;  the  fourth,  in  1204,  under  Baldwin,  Count  ol 
Flanders;  the  fifth,  in  1228.  under  Frederick  II.;  the 
sixth,  In  1248,  under  Louis  IX.  of  France  against  Egypt ; 
the  seventh,  In  1270,  also  by  Louis  IX., against  Tunis, 
where  I-ouis  lost  his  life. 

Curfew  Hell  was  established  in  England  in  1068, 
which,  to  prevent  fires,  obliged  people  to  put  out  their 
fire  ami  caudles  at  eight  in  the  evening,  when  the  bells 
rang:  abolished  In  1103.  The  name  Is  from  tho  French 
"  Couvre-feu."  meaning  cover  fire. 

Danes,  tneir  first  descent  u]>on  England  was  at  Port- 
land, 787;  their  second  in  Northumberland,  794,  when 
they  were  repelled  and  perished  by  shipwreck.  Suc- 
cessive invasions  took  place  up  to  tho  year  998:  de- 
feated the  English  at  Ipswich,  1010;  took  Canterbury 
and  put  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  inhabitants  to  death, 
1011;  settled  In  Scotland,  1020:  expelled  the  English, 
1041 ;  landed  again  at  Sandwich,  1047,  and  carried  off 
great  plunder  to  Flanders;  joined  the  Northumbrians, 
burned  York,  and  slew  3.000  Normans,  1080;  invaded 
England  again,  but,  bribed  by  William  II.,  quitted 
It,  1140. 

Dakota*,  The,  first  settled  by  Americans  at  Pembina. 
Admitted  into  the  Union  as  two  states,  North  and 
South  Dakota.  1889.  Ranks  third  in  gold,  ninth  in  sil- 
ver, thirty-ninth  lu  population. 

Delaware,  first  settlement  made  by  Swedes  at  Cape 
Henlopen,  1658.  The  principal  Industries  are  agricul- 
tural pursuits  and  mining.  Fruit  grows  In  great 
abunilance.  Considerable  manufacturing  Is  done  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state. 

Delft,  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  of  South  Hol- 
land, is  situated  on  the  Schie,  eight  miles  northwest  of 
Rotterdam  by  rail,  and  is  intersected  by  numerous 
canals.  Delft  was  noted  from  the  sixteenth  to  the 
eighteenth  century  for  its  Delft  ware,  but  has  now  en- 
tirely lost  Its  high  reputation  for  this  manufacture. 

Decemvirs,  The,  were  men  wh  drew  up  a  code  of 
Roman  laws,  and  who,  In  4/il  B.  C,  had  the  whole  gov- 
ernment or  Rome  I n  their  hands.  They  were  successful 
in  their  administration  till  the  incident  of  Applus 
Claudius  and  Virginia  led  to  the  appointmentof  consuls. 

Delphi  was  an  ancient  northern  Greek  town,  cele- 
brated! for  the  oracles  pronounced  by  the  Pythian 
priestess  in  the  temple  of  Apollo.  The  oracle  was  known 
as  early  as  900  B.  C,  and  the  temple  became  the  reposi- 
tory of  immense  treasures.  It  was  plundered  by  the 
Phociana  and  Nero,  the  latter  taking  away  three  hun- 
dred costly  statues  In  67  A.  D. 

Denmark,  the  ancient  kingdom  of  the  Goths;  ite 
first  king  reigned  714;  embraced  Christianity,  940; 
united  with  the  Crown  of  Norway,  1412,  and  with  Swe- 
den, 1497;  separated  rroru  Swedenln  1528 ;  crown  made 
hereditary  ami  absolute,  1660;  Copenhagen  bombarded 
by  the  English,  1807;  commercial  treaty  between  Den- 
mark and  England,  1824. 

Diana,  Temple  of,  at  Ephcsus,  said  to  have  been 
burned  by  the  Amazons  about  1182:  again  by  Erostratus. 
in  order  to  perpetuate  his  name.  B.  C.  S.S6:  again  by  the 
Goths,  in  their  third  Invasion,  about  262  A  I) 

Dlonyslus,  Usurpation  of,  B.  C.  409;  besieged  Rhe- 
ginm,  388,  and  took  It  after  eleven  mouths;  began  the 
first  Punic  war.  384 ;  expelled  from  Syracuse  by  Dion,  357. 

Doomsday  Hook,  The,  or  "  Domesday  Book"  (1085- 
10N5>,  was  a  statistical  survey  of  that  part  of  England 
which  was  under  the  sway  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
So  called,  probably,  because  it  was  of  authority  in  all 
dooms,  i,  e„  judgments  in  disputed  questions  which 
afterwards  arose  on  matters  contained  therein.  It  was 
anciently  known  as  the  "  Liber  de  Wlntonia"  (Book  of 
Winchester),  because  at  one  time  It  was  preserved  In 
the  royal  treasury  of  that  city,  under  three  locks  and 
keys.  It  was  printed  and  published  In  1783,  in  two  folio 
volumes.    In  1810  two  supplementary 
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Dublin,  city,  wall  built  about  838;  stormed  by  Dor- 
mond.  1171:  lU  first  charter  granted,  1173;  castlo  built, 
1220;  its  University  founded,  1591;  Parliament  H»um 
begun,  1729;  finished,  1739;  insurrection  In  and  murder 
of  Lord  Kilwarden,  July  2S,  18u3. 

Duke,  Title  of,  first  iriven  in  England  to  Edward,  son 
of  Edward  III.,  March  17.  1336;  was  held  only  bythe  sons 
of  Henry  VIII.,  1572,  but  has  since  been  renewed  in  many 
instances. 

Karypt.  The  origin  of  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  is  too 
uncertain  to  be  definitely  stated,  but  it  is  said  to  have 
butted  1,063  vests ;  conquered  by  Cambyses,  "<25 :  revolted 
from  the  Persians,  assisted  hy  the  At'  enlans,  463; 
taken  by  Alexander,  332;  reduced  to  a  province,  31; 
conquered  by  the  Turks,  A.  D.  1517;  Invaded  by  the 
French  under  Bonaparte,  1798,  who,  by  the  aid  of  the 
British,  were  eventually  expelled.  1800.  Egypt,  since 
the  year  1807,  has  been  under  the  dominion  of  the  Mo- 
hammedans. 

Knclsnd,  originally  inhabited  by  the  Britons,  a 
branch  of  the  ancient  Gauls  or  Celtse :  the  western  part 
In  the  time  of  the  Romans  was  inhabited  bythe  Belg:e ; 
the  northern  part  by  the  Brigantes  j  South  Wales  by  the 
Silures,  and  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  by  the  Icenl.  Invaded 
by  Julius  Caesar,  B.  C  54;  subdued  by  Claudius,  44,  and 
completely  so  by  Agrlcola,  in  85  A.  D.  The  Romans 
kept  possession  of  it  until  410.  Coniinered  by  the  Sax- 
ons. 455,  who  were  invited  over  by  the  ancient  inhab- 
itants, and  who  divided  it  into  several  warring  king- 
doms. Ravished  by  the  Picts  and  Scots,  448.  Erect- 
ed into  a  kingdom  by  Egbert,  by  a  union  of  all  the 
kingdoms.  800-K36.  Conquered  by  the  Danes,  877 ;  re- 
covered by  Alfred,  878.  Divided  into  counties  and 
hundreds.  886 :  Invaded  by  the  Scots,  who  were  de- 
feated by  Atbelstan,  921  ;  by  the  Welsb.  984 ;  by 
Rweyn,  king  of  Denmark,  1003:  again  by  Sweyn  and 
almost  subdued  by  him,  1013:  by  tho  Irish,  l(k>9;  by 
Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  1071,  and  again  1091:  again, 
1093,  when  Malcolm  and  bis  son  were  killed  at  Alnwick; 
by  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy.  1101 ;  by  David  of  Scot- 
land. 1136;  by  the  Scots  again,  in  1183;  by  Henry,  Duke 
of  Richmond,  1485;  England  declared  wJiragainstSpain. 
January  4, 1762;  the  famous  dynasty  of  the  Plantagenets 
commenced  with  the  reign  of  Henry  of  Anjou.  The 
Magna  Charta  was  adopted  during  John's  reign.  In  1215. 
The  reign  of  Elizabeth  was  signalized  bv  the  defeat  of 
the  Spanish  Armada,  1688.  James  VI.,  of  Scotland,  was 
the  first  ruler  of  Great  Britain. 

Bplrns.  Kingdom  of,  first  known  In  history  bv  the 
great  warlike  achievements  of  Pyrrbus,  about  B.  C.  960; 
a  second  Pyrrhna  was  renowned  for  his  wars  against 
the  Romans,  B.  C.  280 ;  became  a  republic,  240,  but  was 


subdued  by  the  Romans,  B.  C.  167.  It  was  finally  con- 
quered by  Mahomet  II.,  I486,  and  became  part  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire. 


Falk  Laws,  The,  1873,  were  so  called  from  Dr.  Falk, 
who  Insisted  on  the  compulsory  education  of  the  clergy 
of  Prussia.  The  laws  are  four  in  number:  (1)  The 
first  was  directed  against  the  abuse  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline  for  political  purposes,  such  as  "boycotting," 
excommunication,  ami  anathemas;  (2)  the  next  regu- 
lated the  effect  of  secession  from  the  Church  on  the  ob- 
ligation to  meet  certain  taxes;  (3)  the  third  law  was 
directed  at  the  evasions  hy  Roman  Catholics  of  state 
edui  ation  incumbent  on  all  Germans;  and  (4) abolished 
tie  legality  of  papal  tribunals,  recognizing  the  judg- 


German  ecclesiastical  courts  as  the  only 
authority  on  Church  matters.  In  1874  these  four  laws 
were  supplemented  by  others,  to  Insure  more  |»erfect 
obedience.  Dr.  Adalbert  Falk  was  appointed  by  Prince 
Bismarck  "  Minister  of  Public  Worship,"  January  22, 
1872.  In  1872  Prince  Bismarck  carried  through  the 
Prussian  Houses  a  bill  to  transferthe  control  of  primary 
education  from  the  Church  to  the  State  authorities. 

Fsmoni  Ket  rent ,  Ttie,  of  the  ten  thousand,  occurred 
B.  C.  401-389.  It  was  conducted  by  Xenophnn,  the  his- 
torian, who  had  joined  the  ex|>edltion  of  Cyrus.  In  the 


battle  of  Cunaxa,  Cyrus  lost  his  life,  and  the  Greeks 
>nt  a  leader.  Xenophon  volunteered  to 
to  (ireece,  and  has  left  a  Historical  nar- 


left  without  a  leader.   Xenophon  volunteered  to 
then*  t)i»cK  to  i 

ratlve  of  this  famous  retreat,  called  "Xenophon's 


Feudal  System,  The,  consisted  in  dividing  the 
kingdoms  into  baronies,  giving  them  to  certain  person* 
aud  requiring  those  persons  to  furnish  the  king  with 
money  and  a  stated  number  of  soldiers. 
First  French   Revolution.  -  IU  Chief    leaders : 

—  3D.  from  the  death 
;  Robespierre,  irom  June,  1798.  to 


July  27, 1794.  Next  to  these  three  were  8t.  Just,  Con- 
Marat,  Carrier,  Hebert,  Santerre,  Camille  Des- 
i,  Roland  and  his  wife,  Brissot,  Barnave,  Sieyes, 
Barras,  Tallien,  etc.  Its  great  days:  1789,  June  17,  the 
Tiers  Etat  constituted  Itself  into  the  "  National  Assem- 
bly" ;  June  20,  the  day  of  the  Jeude  Paxane.  when  the 
Assembly  took  an  oath  not  to  separate  till  it  had  given 
France  a  constitution;  July  14,  Storming  of  the  Bastille; 
October  5,  6,  the  king  and  National  Assembly  trans- 
ferred from  Versailles  to  Paris.  This  closed  the  ancient 
r-'<n:h*  of  'he  court.  1791,  June  20,21,  flight  and  cap- 
ture of  the  king,  queen,  and  royal  family.  1792,  June 
20,  attack  on  the  Tuileries  by  Santerre;  August  10. at- 
tack on  the  Tuileries  and  downfall  of  the  monarchy; 
September  2. 3, 4,  massacre  of  the  state  prisoners.  1793, 
January  21,  Louis  XVI.  guillotined ;  May  31,  commence- 
ment of  the  Reign  of  Terror;  June  2,  the  Girondists 
proscribed;  October  16,  Marie  Antoinette  guillotined; 
October  31,  the  Girondists  guillotined.  1794,  April  6, 
downfall  of  Danton;  July  27,  downfall  of  Robespierre. 

Florida  (Peninsular  State).— First  settlement  by  the 
Spaniards,  at  St.  Augustine,  1665.  Admitted  to  the 
I  nion,  1846.  Ranks  third  in  sugar  and  molasses;  sixth 
in  rice;  tenth  in  cotton;  twenty-first  in  square  miles; 
twenty-seventh  in  miles  of  railway;  thirty-fourth,  in 
population;  thirty-sixth  in  wealth.  The  inhabitants 
confine  themselves  to  agriculture.  The  chief  products 
are  cotton,  sugar  cane,  rice,  corn,  i 
and  tropical  fruits  of  great  variety, 
ble  trade  also  in  lumber. 

France,  the  country  of  the  ancient  Gauls :  a  colony 
of  the  Belgre  from  Germany  were  pern  'ttea  to  settle 
in  it  B.  C.  200;  conquered  by  the  Roma  s,  B.  C.25;  by 
the  Goths,  Vandals,  Alans,  Suevl,  and  durgundl,  who 
divided  it  amongst  them,  from  400  to  4-  ,  The  Franks, 
from  whom  the  French  are  derived,  occupied  part  of 
Brabant,  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  the  reign 
of  Clovis;  it  is  the  only  state  in  Europe  that  can  boast 
a  perpetual  succession  from  the  conquerors  of  the  west- 
ern empire.  Its  first  king  was  Pharainond,  who  began 
tortign  In  418;  Clovis  was  the  first  Christian  king  481; 
the  Assemblies,  called  the  States-General,  first  met. 
1302,  and  contlnned  to  1614 ;  the  English  crown  lost  all 
Its  possessions  In  France  between  1341  and  13C9.  The 
Revolution  in  France  began  1789;  the  nobility  and  all 
religious  orders  suppressed,  1790 :  Louis  XVI.  beheaded, 
January  21,  1793;  his  queen,  Marie  Antoinette,  be- 
headed, October  16,  1793;  Bonaparte  made  first  consul, 
1799;  Louis  XVIII.  made  his  second  entry  into  Paris, 
July  8,  1815;  Louis  was  succeeded  in  1824,  by  his 
brother,  Charles  X.,  who  was  expelled,  with  his  family, 
In  July,  1830,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  raised  to  the 
throne  under  the  title  of  Louis  Philippe,  king  of  the 
French.  In  1830  war  was  commenced  with  Algeria, 
which  country,  as  a  consequence,  was  ceded  to  France. 
In  1848,  the  Bourbons  were  again  driven  out,  and  a 
republic  established,  with  Napoleon  III.  as  president. 
In  December,  1861,  Napoleon  seised  the  absolute  power, 
set  aside  the  constitution,  and  shortly  afterward  was 
crowned  em jieror.  A  war  with  Prussia  was  precipitated 
in  1870,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  present  republic 


iks.  The,  arose  from  a  confederacy  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  Lower  Rhine  and  Weser  about  240. 

Freemasons,  The  society  of,  are  said  to  have  taken 
rise  from  a  set  of  foreigners  who  called  themselves  free- 
masons, whose  secrets  were  kept  intact;  they  are  said 
to  have  Introduced  the  art  of  building  with  stone  into 
England  about  670 ;  another  version  has  it  that  the  Insti- 
tution is  as  early  as  the  building  of  Solomon's  Temple. 
The  first  lodge  opened  In  America  was  at  Philadelphia, 
In  1731.  and  was  called  St.  John's  Lodge. 

Friedland.  The  great  battle  of,  between  the  Russians 
and  French,  in  which  the  former  were  completely  over- 
thrown, with  the  loss  of  80  pieces  of  cannon,  and  17,000 
men  killed.  June  14, 1807. 

Games,  Olympic,  first  celebrated  in  Elis  bythe  Ida>I 
Dactvli,  B.  C.  1463;  instituted  by  Pelops,  1307 ;  celebrated 
by  Hercules,  1222 ;  restored  at  Elis  by  Iphltus,  Lycurgus, 
and  Cleosthenes,  884 :  Isthmian,  instituted  at  Corinth  by 
King  Sisyphus,  B.  C.  1326 ;  restored.  684  ;  Pythian,  first 
celebrated  bv  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos,  B.  C.  1263;  in- 
stituted at  Delphi,  in  Greece,  591 ;  Capltollne,  instituted 
by  Domitian,  A.  D.  86;  Secular,  celebrated  at  Rome, 
A.  D.  88. 

Genoa,  Republic,  founded  B.  C.  63;  the  present  one, 
A.D.  960;  the  first  Duke  of ,  chosen  1337  ;  republic  re- 
stored to  its  liberties  by  Doria,  1528 : bank  failed,  1750 ;  the 
city  In  1799,  then  la  possession  of  the  French,  was  taken 
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by  tbe  United  forces  of  Austria  and  England,  and  in 
1815  was  united  to  the  Sardinian  monarchy. 

Georrla  (Empire  State  of  South).  First  settlement, 
by  tbe  English,  Savannah,  1733.  Ranks  second  in  rice 
and  sweet  potatoes :  third  in  cotton  and  molasses ;  fourth 
In  sugar ;  seventh  in  mules ;  tenth  in  hogs ;  thirteenth 
in  population :  fifteenth  In  miles  of  railway :  nlueteenth 
in  square  miles ;  tweuty-fllth  in  wealth.  The  leading 
Industry  is  agriculture,  the  products  being  corn,  rice, 
cotton,  and  sweet  potatoes,  and  manufacturing,  in  which 
it  leads  all  other  Southern  States,  having  flue  facilities. 
Gold,  iron,  marble,  and  slate  abound. 

Germany,  from  Germann  or  warlike  man,  being  an- 
ciently divided  into  several  independent  states,  was  in- 
significant in  history  until  B.  C.  25,  when  the  people 
withstood  the  power  of  the  Romans,  and  expelled  them 
In  290;  Charlemagne  became  master  of  the  whole.  802. 
The  Emperor  of  Germany  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor 
of  Austria.  August  11.  1  KM.  In  1521.  at  the  Diet  of 
Worms.  Luther  made  his  famous  defense ;  religious  dis- 
sensions occupied  the  country  for  a  long  period  after 
the  retirement  of  Charles  V..  in  1556,  and  in  1618,  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  broke  out;  Germany  secured  her 
religious  freedom  by  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  in  161*. 
The  foundation  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  w  as  laid  in 
1675.  Numerous  wars  took  place  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  coustant  mutations  occurred  In  the  map  of 
Germany.  Under  the  famous  Fredericks,  the  Kingdom 
of  Prussia  developed  into  a  first-class  power,  German 
unification  began  under  William  I. ;  the  Franco-Prussian 
war  was  declared  on  July  19,  1870,  and  resulted  in  the 
complete  unification  of  Germany  ;  the  king  of  Prussia, 
by  the  treaty,  was  proclaimed  Emperor  of  Germany. 

Ghent,  Belgium,  stands  on  26  islands,  connected  with 
eacb  other  by  80  bridges.  The  city  of  Venice  is  built  on 
80  islands,  connected  by  nearly  400  bridges.  In  Venice- 
canals  serve  for  streets,  and  gondolas  for  carriages. 

Gibraltar,  taken  by  Sir  Ueorge  Rookc.  July  21. 1701 ; 
besieged  by  the  Spaniards,  February  21,  1727;  again, 
May,  1781 ;  besieged  aguiu  by  the  Spaniards. from  177vto 
1783,  when  their  floating  battery  was  burned  with  red 
hot  balls  from  the  garrison  commanded  by  General 
Elliott.  Gibraltar  has  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
English  since  1704. 

Girwndlns,  The.  in  English  "The  Girondists.''  were 
the  pure  republican  party  in  the  National  Assembly  und 
National  Convention  of  the  first  French  ({evolution.  JSo 
called  because  It  consisted  mainly  of  the  deputies  of  the 
Oirondc.  This  party  was  distinguished  for  Its  oratorv. 
and  for  a  time  dominated  the  assembly:  but,  horrified 
at  the  September  massacres,  they  condemned  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  and  tried  to  bring  in  more  moderate  meas- 
ures. This  drew  upon  them  the  hatred  of  the  dema- 
gogues, and  on  June  2,  1793,  some  twenty  of  the  Giron- 
dists were  arrested  at  the  instigation  of  Robespierre, 
and  on  October  81  twenty  of  them  were  guillotined, 
among  whom  were  Brissnt.  Oensonne,  Vergniaud.  Ducos. 
and  Sillery.  Valaze  stabbed  himself  while  be  stood  in 
tbe  dock, 

Gordlan  Knot,  the  knot  of  the  thong  In  the  wagon 
of  Gordlus  who  was  elected  king  of  Phrygia  from 
driving  a  wagon,  aud  which  he  afterward  deposited  in 
the  temple  of  Jupiter.  Whoever  loosed  this  knot,  the 
ends  of  which  were  not  discoverable,  the  Oracle  declared 
should  be  emperor  of  Persia.  Alexander  the  Great  cut 
away  the  knot  till  be  found  the  ends,  and  thus  luter- 
prctated  the  Oracle,  B.  C.  3.10. 

Goths,  The.  who  overran  all  the  countries  from  the 
BalUc  to  the  Euxlne  sea.  first  mentioned  as  Invading 
the  Romans,  250;  waged  war  with  them.  SiW;  from 
which  time  may  be  derived  the  fall  of  the  Komnn  Em- 
pire. The  whole  nation,  a  million  In  number,  through 
fear  of  the  Uuns.  removed  to  the  waste  land  in  Thrace. 
876;  rebelled  against  the  Romans,  377,  and  were  quelled  : 
in  378  attacked  by  Va lens,  the  Roman  army  was  cut  to 
pieces,  and  the  emperor  killed.  The  Goths  capitulated 
and  submitted  to  the  Romans. SSI;  pillaged  Home  and 
massacred  the  inhabitants.  410;  slew  3oo.is.io  inhabitants 
of  Milan.  539. 

Grnnnda,  Kingdom  of.  conquered  by  the  Moors.  711 ; 
In  1238  it  became  the  capital  of  a  new  kingdom,  and 
attained  to  almost  matchless  splendor:  the  last  Moorish 
prince  was  conquered  by  the  Castiliaus.  1192. 

Grecian  Monarchy.  Established  by  Philip  of  Mace- 
dou  and  completed  by  Alexander  tbe  Great's  victory 
over  Darius,  the  last  Persian  monarch.  B.  C.  82S ;  empire 
began  when  divided  from  the  Empire  of  tbe  West  In  396 
and  ended  1453. 

Greece,  The  early  history  of.  is  surrounded  with 


legend  and  myth.  The  heroic  age  of  Greece  is  a  frag- 
ment of  the  poetic  imagination.  Hellen  was  claimed 
by  the  Greeks  as  their  common  ancestor,  the  popular  be- 
lief being  that  from  his  sons,  Dorua  and  ^Eolus,  and  his 
grandsons,  Ion  and  .ficheus,  sprang  tbe  tour  different 
branches  of  the  nation  —  the  Dorians,  the  iEolisns.  the 
lonians,  and  the  ^chstani.  From  first  to  last.  Greece 
was  divided  into  numeroua  independent  states.  Au- 
thentic history  begins  776  B.  C,  when  the  first  Olympiad 
was  held.  In  B.  0.  431.  began  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
Greece  passed  under  Macedonian  rule  about  838  B.C.; 
in  B.  c.  214.  occurred  the  first  collision  between  the 
(ireeks  and  the  Romans ;  from  the  fifth  to  tbe  eighth 
centuries  Slavic  and  other  foreign  people  appeared  in 
Greece,  but  were  finally  expelled;  In  the  twelfth  century 
the  Normans  plundered  and  ravaged  the  cities  of 
Thebes.  Athens,  and  Corinth.  In  1203,  the  Latin  princes 
appeared  in  the  Cru*ades.  conquered  Constantinople, 
and  divided  Greece  among  them,  which  divisions  were 
swept  away  by  the  Turks  in  1153.  In  16*7  the  Christian 
league  besieged  and  took  Athens,  and  the  Moslem  rule 
was  again  established.  In  1K21  the  Greeks  attempted  to 
throw  off  the  Ottoman  yoke  aud  precipitated  a  struggle 
for  lndei>endencc  which  lusted  8  years.  In  1829  the  allied 
powers  of  Europe  intervened  and  created  Greece  an 
Independent  kingdom:  in  1S66  a  revolution  In  Crete 
strained  tbe  relations  of  Greece  and  Turkey ;  a  renewed 
outbreak  In  1*96  led  to  a  war  with  Turkey,  which  re- 
sulted in  favor  of  Turkey,  but  did  not  imperil  the  inde- 
pendence of  Greece. 

<; retort  Green  is  a  village  in  Dumfriesshire,  Scot- 
land, and  the  place  where,  for  nearly  a  century,  runa- 
way couples  were  made  man  and  wife.  These  Irregular 
marriages  were  discountenanced  by  law  in  the  year 

IH.VI. 

Guelphs  and  Ghlbellines.    At  tbe  great  battle  of 

Weinsberg,  In  Suabia,  A.  D.  1140,  the  Emperor  Conrad 
of  Hohcristaufen,  and  Welf.  uncle  of  Henry  tbe  Lion, 
Duke  of  Saxonv.  rallied  their  followers  by  tbe  respective 
war  cries,  "Hie  Waibllngen!"  "Hie  Welf!"  As  the 
chief  theater  of  the  conflict  of  these  parties  was  Italy, 
the  original  names  took  the  Italian  form  of  Ghibellini 
and  Guetfl.  and  under  these  names  they  became  two 
great  parties,  whose  conflicts  may  almost  be  said  to 
make  up  the  history  of  Italy  and  Germany  from  the 
eleventh  till  the  fourteenth  century.  The  Gbibelliui 
may.  in  general,  be  described  as  the  supporters  of  the 
imperial  authority  in  Italy,  the  Guelphs  as  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  emperors  and  adherents  of  tbe  popes.  Five 
great  crises  in  the  strife  of  the  Guelph  and  Ghibelllne 
parties  are  commonly  noted  by  historians:  Under 
Henry  IV..  in  1055;  under  Henry  the  Proud,  in  1127; 
tinder  Henry  the  Lion,  In  1140  ;  under  Frederick  Barha- 
rossa.  In  1159;  and  in  tbe  pontificate  of  the  great  cham- 
pion of  Church  temporal  power.  Innocent  HI.  The 
cities  of  northern  Italy  were  divided  between  the  two 
parties  — Florence.  Bologna.  Milan,  and  other  cities,  as 
a  general  ride,  taking  the  side  of  tbe  Guelpbs,  while 
Pisa.  Verona,  and  Areuo  were  Ghibelllne.  In  general, 
it  may  said  that  the  nobles  of  the  more  northern 
provinces  of  Italy  Inclined  to  the  Ghibelllne  side,  while 
those  of  the  central  and  southern  provinces  were 
Guelph.  After  the  downfall  of  the  preponderance  of 
the  fierman  emperors  In  Italy,  tbe  contest  ceased  to  be  a 
strife  of  principles  aud  degenerated  Into  a  mere  struggle 
of  rival  factions.  From  the  fourteenth  century  the 
Guelphs  or  Ghibellines  are  seldom  heard  of  as  actually 
existing  parties;  but  in  the  sense  already  explained, 
the  conflict  of  principles  which  they  represented  is  found 
in  every  period  of  political  history. 

Gypsy  Trl >•<•».  Gypsies,  a  term  applied  to  a  mysteri- 
ous, vagabond  race,  scattered  over  the  whole  of  Europe 
and  parts  of  Asia.  Africa,  and  America.  Whence  they 
originally  came.  Is  not  definitely  known,  but  India 
seems  to  have  been  the  cradle  of  the  tribe.  They  are 
called  Bohemians,  In  France :  Zingari.  in  Italy.  For  cen- 
turies past  they  have  drifted  about  over  Europe,  in  small 
bunds,  having  no  permanent  homes ;  living  by  begging, 
fortune  telling,  and  various  tricks.  The  first  notice  of 
them,  which  occurs  In  European  literature,  is  embodied 
in  a  free  paraphrase.  In  German,  of  the  Book  of  Genesis, 
written  by  an  Austrian  monk,  about  1122.  On  August 
17.  1127,  a  band  of  them,  coming  from  Bohemia,  mado 
their  appearance  before  Paris,  which,  howavet,  they 
were  not  allowed  to  enter.but  were  lodged  at  La  Chapelle 
Saint  Denis.  Other  hordes  succeeded  these  in  the  fol- 
lowing years,  spreading  In  rapid  succession  over  all 
parts  of  Germany,  over  Spain.  England,  Russia.  Scan- 
dinavia, and.  Indeed,  over  the  remotest  parts  of  Europe. 
The  account  which  they  most  frequently  gave  of  them- 
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velvet  wii.  tbat  they  originally  came  from  "  Little 
Egvpt,"  that  tbe  king  of  Hungary  had  compelled  about 
4.000  of  them  to  be  baptized,  had  alaln  the  remainder, 
and  had  condemned  tbe  baptized  to  seven  years'  wander- 
lag.  In  France.  Germany.  Scotland,  aud  otber  coun- 
trlei.  the  moat  stringent  laws  were  formerly  enforced 
against  thorn,  and  they  were  slain  by  thousands.  Tbe 
jargon  spoken  by  the  Gypsies  Is  styled  Romany, 
and  contains  many  Sanscrit  words  and  corrupted  Hebra- 
latna. 

Had  sea  tic  League.  Tbe.  was  a  trades-union  to  pro- 
tect merchandise  from  piratea  and  tbe  pillage  of  nobles. 
It  began  with  tbe  tbree  towns  of  Hamburg,  Bremen, 
and  LUbeck,  but  ultimately  contained  eighty-five  trad- 
lngtowus.  Theleague  was  divided  Into  four  parts :  They 
were  (lithe  Wendic  cities  of  tbe  Baltic ;  (2)  the  towns  of 
Westphalia,  the  Kbineland.  and  the  Netherlands: (3) those 
of  Saxony  and  Brandenburg;  (4)  those  of  Prussia  and 
Livonia. 

Hebrew  Buret  The.  is  distributed  over  the  Eastern 
continent  as  follows:  In  Europe  there  are  5,400,000:  in 
France,  63,000:  Germany,  S62.000.  of  which  Alsace- 
Lorraine  contains  39.000;  Austria-Hungary.  1,544,000: 
Italy.  40.000;  Netherlands.  82.000:  Roumnnla.  2t36,00O  ; 
Russia,  2,552.000;  Turkey.  106.000.  and  in  otber  countries 
85.000,  Belgium  containing  the  smallest  number,  only 
8.000.  In  Asia  there  are  819.000;  Asiatic  Turkey,  47.000. 
In  Palestine  there  being  25.000:  Asiatic  Russia.  47.000; 
Persia,  18.000 ;  Mlddlo  Asia.  14,000;  India,  19.000.  and 
China,  1.000.  Africa  contains  850.000:  Egypt.  8.000; 
Tunis.  55.000:  Algiers.  85.000:  Morocco,  00.000;  Tripoli. 
6.000,  and  Abyssinia.  200.000.  The  entire  number  of  He- 
brews in  the  world  is  nearly  6.300.000. 

Heptarchy.  The  Saxon,  consisting  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Kent,  the  South  Saxons,  the  West  Saxons,  the  East 
Saxons,  Northumberland,  the  East  Angles,  and  Mereia. 
commenced  In  the  sixth  century,  and  continued  till  829, 
when  Egbert  reigned  alone.  The  Saxons,  notwithstand- 
ing this  division  of  the  kingdom,  were  subject  to  one 
monarch,  who  was  called  King  of  Britain ;  the  mon- 
archy was  not  then  hereditary,  but  that  person  suc- 
ceeded who  had  the  greatest  power. 

Herculaneum,  first  suffered  by  an  earthquake,  63 
A.  b. ;  totally  overwhelmed,  with  Pompeii,  by  an  erup- 
tion of  Mt.  Vesuvius.  79  A.  D. 

II I  ttl ten.  The,  were  one  of  the  most  Important  tribes 
in  the  south  of  Canaan.  They  are  mentioned  in  Gen.  x. 
as  the  descendants  of  Heth.  a  son  of  Canaan.  In  the 
age  of  Abraham  the  Hlttltes  Inhabited  Hebrou  and  Its 
neighborhood  (Gen.  xxiil.).  The  primitive  seat  of  the 
Hlttites  was  probably  the  Taurus  mountains  of  Asia 
Minor,  from  whence,  as  indicated  by  the  cuneiform  rec- 
ords of  Tel-el-Amarna,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eight- 
eenth Egyptian  dynasty,  they  invaded  Syria,  and  later, 
in  the  reign  of  Rameses  II.,  were  settled  at  Kadesh. 
ultimately  spreading  to  the  south  of  Palestine.  In  race 
the  Hittites  were  probably  Turanian,  and  In  their  lan- 
guage allied  to  the  Alarodlan  family.  The  peculiar 
helroglypblc  writings  that  are  found  on  Hlttlte  monu- 
ments In  Syria.  Asia  Minor,  etc.,  arc  beginning  to  be 
deciphered,  in  common  with  the  Hyksos,  the  deity  of 
the  Hittites  was  Setl,  the  Kgyptian  Typhon,  and  the 


of  war. 

Hivitea.  Tbe.  were  Canaanitlsh  people,  specially  as- 
sociated with  the  Amorltes.  dwelling  In  the  time  of 
Joshua  (Josh.  Ix.)  near  the  center  of  Palestine,  and 
near  Mount  Hermon  and  Mount  Lebanon,  the  latter  be- 
ing regarded  as  the  country  of  the  Amorltes  In  the  Egyp- 
tian texts,  and  Tel-cl-Amarna  tablets.  The  Hivltcs  are 
first  mentioned  In  Scripture  In  Gen.  x.  17:  they  were 
subjected  to  tribute  by  Solomon,  after  whose  reign  their 
name  no  longer  appears. 

Holland.  In  1483.  after  being  ruled  for  four  centuries 
as  a  province  of  France  or  Germany,  came  under  the 
rule  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  The  war.  growing  out  of 
an  attempt  to  extend  the  power  of  the  Inquisition,  be- 
tween Holland  and  Spain,  ended  In  1648.  when  the  Neth- 
erlands achieved  their  Independence;  was  overrun  by 
the  French.  1794-1796:  secret  expedition  against,  com- 
menced by  the  Duke  of  York,  August,  1799:  British  troops 
evacuated,  November,  1799 :  Louis  Bonaparte  proclaimed 
king  of.  June  11,1806;  decree  for  annexing  It  to  France. 
July  9. 1810 ;  the  French  expelled.  1813. 

Holy  Alllnnc«.  The.  was  a  league  formed  by  the 
Emperors  Alexander  I.  of  Russia,  Francis  of  Austria, 
and  King  Frederick  William  III.  of  Prussia,  after  tbe 
second  abdication  of  Napoleon.  The  main  principles  of 
the  alliance  were :  1.  That  the  different  Governments  of 
Europe  belonged  to  one  family  of  nations.  2.  That  u  I 


the  different  creeds  of  Christendom  ware  to  be  accorded 
|  full  and  equal  rigbta  in  the  alliance.  8.  That  the  Chris- 
tian religion  waa  to  be  regarded  aa  tbe  moral  principle 
governing  In  tbe  International  conduct  and  comity  of 
the  atates.  4.  That  tbe  Christian  religion  was  to  regu- 
late the  whole  system  of  public  law.  6.  That  the  allied 
aovereigna  were  to  give  one  another  united  aid  in  all 
cases  when  required.  A  special  article  of  the  treaty 
also  provided  tbat  no  member  of  the  Boon  parte  family 
should  ever  alt  upon  a  European  throne.  Alexander  of 
Russia  drew  up  the  agreement  and  gave  It  a  name.  It 
was  signed  by  the  tbree  monarchs.  September  26.  1815. 
but  it  was  not  wholly  made  public  until  February  2, 1816. 
All  tbe  Governments  of  Europe,  except  Rome,  which 
had  not  been  Invited,  probably  through  fear  tbat  tbe 
Pope  would  claim  the  first  place  In  Its  councils  and  thus 
revive  the  old  difficulty  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Church 
over  Christian}  Governments,  and  England,  which  had 
declined,  became  members  of  the  alliance.  The  alliance 
accomplished  but  little,  and  after  Alexander's  death. In 
1*25,  the  compact  lost  authority,  and  tbe  French  Revo- 
lution of  1830  caused  a  wide  breach  between  the  parties 
to  it.  The  formation  of  the  Prussian  Diet,  in  1847,  the 
European  uprising  in  1848,  the  re-establishment  of  i 
Napoleon  dynasty  in  1850.  and  finally  the  war  of  I 
against  England,  France,  and  Turkey  In  1854,  ' 
about  the  complete  dissolution  of  the  alliance. 

Hottentots,  The.  are  an  African  native  race,  occupy- 
ing the  country  north  from  the  Cape  Colony  to  Mossa- 
medes.  stretching  westward  to  the  Atlantic,  aud  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  Kalahari  desert.  Formerly  a  numer- 
ous nation,  the  Hottentots  have  been  greatly  diminished 
by  the  oppression  of  the  Boers,  and  the  race  Is  now  nearly 
extinct.  The  Hottentots  include  the  Griquaa,  and  Ko- 
rannas. 

Huguenota,  Protestants  first  called  so  in  France,  from 
a  German  word  signifying  "allied  by  oath,"  1560;  mas- 
sacre of  them  at  Paris.  August  24. 1572. 

Hungary,  the  Pannonia  of  the  ancients  was  subject 
to  tbe  Romans.  B.  C.  11.  Tbe  kingdom  waa  founded  by 
the  Magyars  in  884  ;  annexed  to  Germany  under  Charle- 
magne, but  became  independent,  920;  tbe  Turks  con- 
tended with  the  Germans  for  it  from  1540  to  1739.  when, 
by  the  treaty  of  Belgrade,  it  was  ceded  to  tbe  latter  ;  In 
IMS  occurred  the  Hungarian  revolution,  led  by  Kossuth, 
and  w  hu  h  ended  In  the  Independence  of  Hungary,  July 
8.  is67:  the  dual  monarchy  between  Austria  and  Hun- 
gary was  established  In  1867. 

Hun*,  savage  Inhabitants  of  part  of  Siberia:  their 
kingdom  was  founded  B.C.  230;  they  overran  China, 
B.  C.  200 ;  kingdom  taken  and  divided.  A.  D.  48 ;  conquered 
Hcythla  and  Germany,  about  432;  the  kingdom  destroyed 
soon  after  the  death  of  Attila,  453. 

Idaho.  Ranks  sixth  in  gold,  seventh  in  silver,  twelfth 
In  square  miles,  forty-third  in  miles  of  railway,  forty- 
lifth  In  population.  Population,  1890,  84,385.  First  set- 
tlement, by  Americans.  1842.  Organized  as  a  territory. 
1863.   Admitted  to  the  Union  In  1890. 

Independenta.  The,  or  Puritans.  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  1.  were  called  "  Roundheads."  The  royalists 
were  nicknamed  "The  Cavaliers."  The  former  wore 
their  hair  short,  and  dressed  with  great  almpllclty;  the 
latter  wore  their  hair  flowing  over  their  shoulders,  and 
dressed  showily  andTexpenslvely.  Tbe  two  came  Into 
collision  about  tbe  expulsion  of  the  bishops  from  the 
House  of  Lords.  Tbe  Roundheads  insisted  on  tbelr 
expulsion,  and  the  severance  of  the  clergy  from  all 
secular  and  state  offices.  It  was  in  this  brawl  that  the 
two  parties  gave  each  other  tbe  nicknames  of  Round- 
heads and  Cavaliers. 

Indian  Territory  was  originally  set  apart  as  a  res- 
ervation for  peaceful  tribes.  Organized  In  1834.  but  not 
under  the  same  forms  of  government  as  the  other  ter- 
ritories. The  lands  are  held  in  common  by  the  Indians, 
each  being  allowed  to  cultivate  as  much  as  desired, 
and  whites  can  hold  land  only  by  marrying  an  Indian. 
Grazing  and  agriculture  are  the  leading  industries. 
Oklahoma  was  opened  up  to  white  settlers  in  1889,  and 
organized  as  a  territory  in  the  following  year,  its  cap- 
ital being  fixed  at  Guthrie. 

Indian  War.  King  Philip's,  commenced  In  New 
England  and  ended  by  his  death.  August  12.  1676. 

Indiana,  first  settlement  by  the  French  at  Vlncennes, 
1730.  Ranks  second  in  wheat ;  fourth  in  com,  hoga,  and 
agricultural  Implements ;  sixth  In  coal,  and  population ; 
seventh  In  horses,  oxen,  and  other  cattle,  malt  and  dis- 
tilled liquors,  and  wealth :  ninth  In  hay  and  milch  cows. 
The  Inhabitants  are  largely  engaged  In  agriculture. 
l..u  go  quantities  of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  porks,  and  beet 
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are  exported.  Ita  mining  and 
are  constantly  Increasing. 

Indies.  East,  first  entered  by  the  Aryans  about  3000 
B.C.;  Alexander  marched  Into,  B.C.  328;  discovered  by 
the  Portuguese,  A.  D.  1487 ;  conquered  In  L5O0.  and  settled 
by  tbem  In  1506;  the  first  settlement  was  Ooa;  the  East 
India  Company,  established  1000. 

Illinois,  first  settlement  made  by  the  French  at  Kas- 
kaskia.  H«k2.  Illinois  Is  in  the  front  rank  as  an  agricul- 
tural state,  surpassing  all  others  in  the  production  of 
wheat  and  corn,  and  second  to  none  in  the  extent  of 
stock  raising.  It  ranks  fourth  in  population,  and  next 
to  Missouri  in  manufacturing,  and  the  sixth  In  the 
Union ;  Its  fruit  and  orchard  products  are  very  large. 
The  state  abounds  In  mineral  production,  coal,  lead, 
and  salt  being  the  chief.  Its  great  rivers  and  lakes  pre- 
sent natural  facilities  for  an  extensive  commerce.  The 
railroads  of  the  state  are  greater  in  the  number  of  miles 
within  the  state  than  any  other. 

Iowa,  first  settlement  made  by  the  French  Cana- 
dians at  Burlington,  1788.  Agriculture  and  mining  are 
the  leading  pursuits.  The  state  takes  a  leading  position 
in  the  production  of  wheat,  corn,  and  cattle.  The  man- 
ufactures are  Important  and  show  great  progress  an- 
nually. It  ranks  first  In  bogs,  second  iu  milch  cows, 
oxen,  and  other  cattle,  com.  hay.  and  oats ;  third  iti 
horses,  fifth  In  barley,  sixth  iu  potatoes  and  rye.  seventh 
In  coal  and  wheat. 

Ireland,  auciently  named  Erin.  Kri,  Icrne,  and 
Ilibernla.  was  originally  occupied  by  the  Celts;  in  432 
Christianity  was  introduced  by  St.  Patrick;  from  the 
eighth  to  the  twelfth  centuries  perpetual  warfare  ex- 
isted between  the  petty  kings  and  their  chiefs;  eon- 

auered  in  1 172  by  Henry  II.  of  England,  and  appor- 
oneil  among  his  Anglo-Norman  followers  ;  Parliamen- 
tary union  with  Great  Britain  took  place  in  1800:  Catholic 
Emancipation  Act  passed,  1829;  Fenian  riots,  1867. 
Iron  Crown  of  Lombitrdy,  The.  is  not  an^  iron 

narrow  Iron  band  'about  three-eighths  of'  an  inch  broad 
and  one  tenth  of  an  Inch  In  thickness.  This  band  was 
made  out  of  a  nail  given  to  Coustantlne  by  his  mother, 
and  said  to  be  one  of  the  nails  used  in  the  crucifixion. 
The  outer  circlet  of  the  crown  Is  of  beaten  gold,  set 
with  large  rubies,  emeralds,  and  sapphires,  and  the  iron 
band  is  within  this  circlet.  The  first  Lombard  king 
crowned  with  it  was  Agilulph.  at  Milan,  in  591.  Charle- 
magne was  crowned  with  it;  Friedrirh  111.,  In  1452; 
Karl  V*.,  In  1530:  and  Napoleon  I..  May  23,  INUA,  crowned 
himself  with  it  as  "King  of  Italy"  in  Milan  Cathe- 
dral It  was  given  up  to  Victor  Emmanuel  on  the 
conclusion  of  peace  with  Austria,  In  1866.  The  motto 
on  the  crown  is,  "God  has  given  It  me:  beware  who 
touches  It." 

Israel,  kingdom  divided.  B.C.  975;  ended,  and  the 
ten  tribes  carried  captive  by  Sbalnianeser.  king  of 
Assyria.  721, 

Isaus.  Battle  of,  between  Darius  and  Alexander. 

B.  0.  333. 

Italy,  the  successor  of  ancient  Rome,  suffered  con- 
siderable political  change  by  the  aggressions  of  Napo- 
leon I.  In  1801  8avov  and  Piedmont  were  united  to 
France,  the  Duchy  of  Milan  formed  the  Cis-Alpinc  re- 
public, to  which,  In  1805,  the  Duchy  of  Venice  was  added, 
forming  with  it  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  Henna  was 
Incorporated  with  Fram  e;  Naples  was  seized,  the  Pope 
was  deposed,  and  all  Italy,  except  Sardinia  and  Sicily, 
was  subjected  to  France-  In  1814.  the  states  were  re- 
stored to  their  former  rulers,  except  the  Duchies  of 
Milan  and  Venice,  which  were  given  to  Austria,  and 
formed  the  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom.  In  IMS  the 
great  revolution  was  Inaugurated,  originating  from  a 
simultaneous  Insurrection  In  Lombardy  and  Venice. 
February  26.  1861.  Victor  Emmanuel  was  declared  king 
of  Italy,  under  whom  the  kingdom  was  strengthened 
and  consolidated.  He  was  succeeded  by  Humbert,  in 
1*78.  who  was  assassinated  in  1900.  Victor  Emmanuel 
III.  succeeded  to  the  throne. 

Jacobin*  were  the  members  of  a  political  club  which 
exercised  a  great  influence  during  the  French  ({evolu- 
tion. It  was  originally  called  the  Club  llrrton,  and  was 
formed  at  Versailles,  when  tbe  States-General  assembled 
there  In  1789. 

Jacobite*  (from  the  Latin  Jaeobvi,  "James")  was 
the  name  given  after  the  Revolution  of  16mm  to  the  ad- 
herents of  the  exiled  Stuarts— James  II.  (1633-1701)  and 
his  son  and  two  grandsons.  James  Francis  Edward,  the 
Chevalier  de  St.  George  (1888-1766).  Charles  Edward 
(1720-88).  and  Henry  Benedict.  Cardinal  York  (1725-1807). 


0  Inhabitants  killed.  614 ;  taken  by  the  Saracens, 
taken  by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  who  was  elected 
of  it,  July  5.  1100;  couquered  by  Saladin.  1187;  now 


Those  adherents  were  recruited  from  the  Catholics,  the 
Nonjurors,  the  High  Churchmen,  and  Toriea  generally, 
discontented  and  place-seeking  Whigs,  the  Episcopa- 
lians and  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  and  the  «reat  body 

of  the  Irish  people. 

Jamaica,  discovered  by  Columbus,  1494 ;  settled  by 
the  Spaniards,  ].ri09:  taken  from  tbe  Spaniards  by  Ad- 
miral Penn,  May  7.  1669. 

Japan.  Empire  of.  founded  by  Jimmu.  660  B.C.,  first 
discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  1542:  buddhism  was  in- 
troduced into  Japan  in  the  sixth  century:  in  1549  St. 
Frauds  Xavier  introduced  Christianity :  in  1614  the 
priests  were  exiled,  and  all  foreigners  expelled  from 
the  island;  in  1616  massacre  of  the  Christians  began; 
commercial  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Japan 
ratified  in  IN5I. 

Jerusalem, Temple  of.  dedicated  B.  C.  1004;  city  taken 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  altera  siege  of  eighteen  months,  580; 
the  second  temple  finished  under  Darius.  B.  C.  515;  de- 
stroyed by  Titus.  A.  D.  70;  pillaged  by  the  Persians,  and 
UO.OM  Inhabitants  killed.  614 ;  taken  by  the  Saracens. 
637; 
king  i 

subject  to  the  Turks. 

Jugurthlne  War,  begun  B.C.  111.  and 
five  years. 

Juries,  first  instituted,  970;  trial  of  civil  causes  by  In 
Scotland  enacted.  1H15. 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  first  appointed.  1076. 
Ju»tinlan  Code,  first  published.  529. 

Kan*a*  (Garden  of  the  West).  Settled  by  Americana. 
Admitted  to  the  Union,  18*11.  Ranks  fifth  In  cattle,  com, 
and  rye.  seventh  in  huy  and  miles  of  railway,  ninth  In 
hogs,  horses,  wheat,  and  coal,  fourteenth  in  square 
miles,  twenty-first  in  population,  twenty-fourth  in 
wealth.  Agriculture  and  stock  raising  form  the  chief 
pursuits  of  the  Inhabitants.  Every  variety  of  cereal 
and  farm  products  Is  raised  in  great  quantities.  Nearly 
2,000  000  acres  are  mineral  lands.  Three  fourths  of  the 
state  is  suited  for  agriculture. 

Kentucky,  first  settled  at  Booneaboro.  1775,  by  the 
English.  Agriculture  is  the  main  pursuit.  Wheat.com, 
hemp,  flax,  and  tobacco  are  leading  productions.  Fruits 
of  an  excellent  quality  abound.  Horses  and  cattle  are 
reared  In  great  numbers.  Thousands  of  swine  fatten  in 
the  woods.  Mining  is  carried  on  to  a  large  extent.  Ken- 
tucky produces  nearly  one  half  the  tobacco  raised  in  tbe 
United  States. 

Knight*  Templar*,  a  religious  order  Instituted  1119; 
flourished  In  Euglaud  during  the  reign  of  Henry  II.: 
all  of  them  in  France  arrested  in  one  day ;  they  were 
charged  with  great  crime  and  great  riches  :  59  of  tbem 
were  burned  alive  at  Paris,  1307  :  their  order  destroyed 
by  Pope  Clement  V.  in  1312. 

La  Helle  Alliance  Is  the  name  of  a  farm  some  thir- 
teen miles  from  Brussels;  ever  memorable  for  being 
the  position  occupied  by  the  center  of  the  French  lu- 
lantry  In  the  battle  of  Waterloo  (June  18.  1815).  Napo- 
leon himself  was  in  the  vicinity  of  this  farm,  but 
Wellington  was  at  Mont  St.  Jean,  two  miles  further 
north.  Between  these  two  spots  was  La  Hayc  Sainte, 
where  were  posted  the  French  tirailleur*.  The  Prus- 
sians call  the  battle  of  Waterloo  the  "  Battle  of  la  Belle 
Alliance."  and  the  French  call  it  the  "Battle  of  Mont 
Saint  Jean." 

Liberia.  First  settlement  of.  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  made  in  1*20,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Ameri- 
can Colonization  Society. 

I.lgny,  Battle  of.  Prussians  under  Blucher,  totally  de- 
feated by  the  French  under  Napoleon.  June  16.  1815. 

Lincoln'*  Inn.  London,  the  palace  of  the  Bishop  of 
Chichester,  about  1226:  converted  into  an  inn  of  court 
about  1310. 

Louisiana  (Creole  state).  First  settlement,  by  tbe 
French,  at  Iberville.  1699.  Admitted  to  the  Union.  1812. 
Ranks  first  lu  sugar  and  molasses :  third  in  rice  ;  ninth 
In  salt ;  twenty-second  In  population:  twenty-seventh  in 
wealth:  twenty-eighth  in  square  miles:  twenty-ninth 
in  miles  of  railway.  Holding,  as  it  does,  the  outlet  to 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  state  is  able  to  control  both 
the  foreign  and  domestic  trade  of  this  large  and  rich 
section,  hence  commerce  is  large  and  Important.  The 
manufacturing  interests  are  comparatively  small,  ex- 
cept in  sugars  and  molasses.  Agriculture  la  the  chief 
pursuit.  This  state  is  tbe  only  part  of  our  country  pro- 
ducing sugar  in  large  quantities.  Cotton  la  largely 
cultivated,  Louisiana  ranking  fourth  In  its  production. 
The  rice  crop  Is  also  large.  Indian  corn  and  other  cere- 
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alo  are  alio  produced  to  a  considerable  extent.  The 
tropical  fruits  are  abundant. 

Lombard?,  kingdom  of.  began  573;  made  numerous 
couqucsts  till  771,  when  Ixesiderius.  their  last  king, 
was  taken  by  Charlemagne  and  territories  annexed  to 
the  German  empire. 

London,  formerly  called  Augusta,  founded  by  the 
Romans.  49;  walled  and  a  palace  built.  368:  city  re- 
paired by  Alfred.  BBS;  burned  to  the  ground,  about 
912:  nearly  octroyed  by  fire,  1077,  and  again  in  1110 ;  the 
chief  magistrate  in  the  time  of  William  I.  was  called 
port  reeve:  Richard  I.  ordained  two  bailiffs,  but  King 
.lohn  changed  them  to  a  mayor:  obtained  their  lirst 
free  charter  for  electing  their  own  magistrates.  120s; 
gates  of  the  city  taken  down,  17<» ;  London  bridge  built 
about  109*.  The  largest  and  richest  city  in  the  world. 

LouUhurK,  taken  by  the  English.  July  27,1758. 

Lycursus,  established  his  laws  at  Laeedicmon.  D.  C. 
8*1 ;  his  institution*  renounced  by  the  Spartans.  IKS. 

Miihruttas.  A  native  Indian  race  which  founded  an 
empire  In  Central  India  in  lb74.  In  l*tt  05  Scindla, 
Holkar.  and  the  tinhusla  were  conquered  by  Wellesley 
and  Lake  and  much  of  their  territory  was  added  to  the 
British  dominion.  The  Confederacy  of  Mahratta  Stales 
came  to  an  end  in  IMS. 

Massachusetts,  first  settled  by  the  English  at  Ply- 
mouth In  1620.  Ranks  first  in  cotton,  woolen,  and 
worsted  goods,  cod  and  mackerel  fishing ;  second  in  com- 
merce ;  third  in  manufactories,  printing,  aud  publish- 
ing :  fourth  in  silk  goods;  fifth  in  soap  and  in  wealth; 
sixth  iu  Iron  and  steel;  ninth  in  agricultural  imple- 
ments, its  manufactured  articles  include  leather  and 
morocco.  Hour  and  meal,  lumber  and  furniture,  refined 
molasses  and  sugar,  machinery,  ship  building,  animal 
and  vegetable  oils.  Manufacturing  and  commerce  chiefly 
engage  the  attention  of  its  inhabitants.  The  middle 
and  the  westeru  parts  are  fertile.  Farms  are  highly 
cultivated. 

Madagascar,  first  seen  by  the  Portuguese,  1500;  at- 
tempts at  colonization  were  made  by  the  F.uglish  and 
French  from  1644  to  1773.  The  island  is  at  present  a 
colony  of  France. 

Madeira  Island*,  discovered  bv  the  Portuguese.  1 119. 

Mad rld«  built  probably  in  loth  century  li.  C. :  occupies 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Mantua-Carpepanorum.  called 
Majoritium  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Its  importance  com- 
menced in  1561,  when  it  was  made  the  capital  of  Spain 
by  Philip  II.  It  was  held  by  the  French  from  isosto  1*12. 
and  here  Napoleon  placed  his  brother  Joseph  on  the 
throne  of  Spain. 

Marriage,  first  Institution  of.  by  ceremony,  ascribed 
to  Cecrops.  kiug  of  Athens.  B.  C.  ISM;  celebration  in 
churches  first  ordained  by  Pope  Innocent  III.  about 
1200.  although  many  ceremonies  had  previously  been 
used  to  solemnize  marriage;  marriage  in  Lent  for- 
bidden by  the  Church.  364:  forbidden  to  priests,  1015; 
publication  of  bans  instituted  about  1210. 

Maryland,  first  settled  by  the  English.  1G34.  at  St. 
Mary's.  The  chief  Industries  are  agriculture  and  man- 
ufacturing. Corn,  wheat,  ami  tobacco  are  the  leading 
agricultural  products.  Coal  is  mined  extensively. 
Among  other  commercial  products  are  flour  and  meal; 
smelted  copper,  refined  sugar  aud  molasses,  cotton 
goods,  lumber  and  furniture,  malt  aud  distilled  liquors, 
tobacco  and  cigars,  oysters,  fish,  and  vegetables,  leather 
goods,  clothiug.  printing  and  publishing.  The  foreign 
commerce  of  the  state  is  carried  on  chiefly  through  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  which  has  all  the  advantages  of  a 
seaport.  The  chief  exports  are  tobacco,  flour,  canned 
fruits,  aud  oysters. 

Maine  (Pine  Tree  State).  Settled  by  French  at  Hris 
to'..  1625:  admitted  to  the  Union.  1*20.  Ranks  fifth  in 
buckwheat  and  copper:  eighth  in  hops  and  potatoes; 
eleventh  in  hay:  twenty-first  in  wealth;  twenty-seventh 
in  population :  thirty-third  in  miles  of  railway  ;  thirty- 
sixth  in  square  miles.  Industries:  Extensive  lumber 
and  ship-building  trade,  fisheries,  cotton,  woolens, 
tanned  and  curried  leather,  boots  and  shoes,  lime,  etc. 
The  agricultural  portion  of  the  state  lies  In  the  valley 
of  St.  John,  and  between  the  Penobscot  aud  Kennebec 
rivera. 

Marnn  Chartn,  The,  founded  mainly  upon  earlier 
Saxon  charters  and  the  charter  of  Henry  I.  In  I  inn.  was 
thegrcat  document  which  the  English  barons  compelled 
King  John  to  sign  at  Runnymede (June  15. 1215).  The 
most  Important  provisions  are:  tl)  No  scutage  or  aid 
shallbe  raised,  exceptin  the  case  of  theking'scaptivity, 
the  knighting  of  his  eldest  son.  or  the  marriage  of  his 
eldest  daughter,  except  by  the  general  council  of  the 
i;  (2)  no  freeman  shall  be  imprisoned  or  dis- 


seised, outlawed,  or  proceeded  against  other thanby  the 
legal  Judgment  of  his  peer,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land; 
(3)  that  right  or  justice  shall  not  be  sold,  delayed,  or 
denied  to  any:  (4)thatthecivilcourtshallbe*tationary. 
and  not  follow  the  king's  person.  Other  provisions  were 
directed  against  the  abuse  of  the  power  of  the  king  as 
lord  paramount,  the  tyranny  of  the  forest  laws,  and 
grievances  connected  with  feudal  tenure.  The  Charter 
of  Forests  was  granted  the  next  year.  Both  documents 
have  been  confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament  thirty-two 
times. 

Manitoba  was  first  settled  permanently  by  the  Eng- 
lish Iu  ls|2.  though  English  traders  first  made  their 
appearance  In  1767.  It  is  a  wheat-growing  country,  an  d 
furs  are  also  a  leading  product.  All  kinds  of  garden 
vegetables,  as  well  as  oats,  barley.  Indian  corn,  bops, 
flax,  hemp,  potatoes,  and  other  root  crops  are  easily 
raised.  The  grassy  savannas  of  the  Red  River  afford 
abundant  pasturage.  The  climate  Is  very  severe  in 
wiuler.  but  occasionally  hot  in  summer.  Winnipeg  la 
the  capital. 

Massacre*  at  Alexandria  of  many  thousand  citizens 
by  order  of  Antoninus,  213;  of  Thessalonica.  when  up- 
wards of  7,000  persons  were  put  to  the  sword  by  order  of 
Theodoslus.  390 ;  of  35,000  persons  at  Constantinople,  532 ; 
of  the  Jews,  11*9;  of  the  Hugucuota  at  Paris,  by  order 
of  Charles  IX..  when  70,000  were  destroyed.  August  24. 
1572:  of  the  Swedish  nobility  at  a  feast,  by  order  of 
Christian  II..  1520:  of  the  Christians  in  Croatia  by  the 
Turks,  when  65.000  were  slain.  1592 :  of  the  English  factory 
by  the  Dutch  at  Amboyna,  1623,  in  order  to  dispossess 
them  of  the  Spice  Islands :  by  the  Irish  at  the  Island  of 
Magee.  when  30,000  English  Protestant*  were  killed,  1641 ; 
of  the  w  hites  iu  San  Domingo  by  the  negroes,  lso3  and 
1*01  :  of  the  Greeks  at  Scio,  1*23. 

Mexico,  first  conquered  by  Spain.  1521,  by  Cortex:  a 
revolution,  fomented  by  the  clergy,  took  place  in  1810 ; 
in  May.  1*22,  Don  Augustin  Iturbide  was  elected  emperor 
of  Mexico  :  he  abdicated  iu  1*23;  became  a  federal  re- 
public In  1824  when  the  first  constitution  of  Mexico  was 
proclaimed,  aud  Guadalupe  Victoria  became  first  presi- 
dent ;  In  1*63,  a  French  army  Invaded  Mexico  aud 
occupied  the  capital.  Under  the  patronage  of  Napoleon 
III..  Maximilian  of  Austria  became  emperor  of  Mex- 
ico from  1*61  till  1867.  when  he  was  shot  aud  a  republic 
re  proclaimed. 

Minnesota  (Gopher  State).  First  settlement,  by 
Americans,  Red  River.  1812.  Admitted  to  the  Union, 
1*5*.  Rauks  fourth  In  wheat  and  barley;  eighth  In  oats 
aud  hay  ;  twelfth  In  miles  of  railway:  thirteenth  in 
square  miles:  seventeenth  In  wealth :  twenty-sixth  in 
population.  The  leading  Industrie*  are:  (I)  Agricul- 
ture :  the  staple  productions  being  corn,  wheat,  and 
oats,  while  other  cereals  are  largely  raised.  (2)  Lumber- 
ing ;  great  quantities  of  lumber  arc  sawed  in  this  state, 
and  immense  raits  of  logs  are  floated  down  the 
Mississippi,  to  be  saucd  in  other  states.  (3)  Manufac- 
turing; the  principal  articles  being  sawed  lumber  and 
flour. 

Missouri  (Pennsylvania  of  the  West).  First  settle- 
ment, by  the  French,  at  St.  Genevieve,  1764.  Admitted 
to  the  L'niou.  1*21.  Ranks  first  in  mules;  third  in  oxen; 
hogs.  corn,  and  copper:  fifth  in  population:  sixth  in 
iron  ore.  wool,  milch  cows,  and  horses:  seventh  iu  oats; 
eighth  in  wealth,  wheat,  and  tobacco;  ninth  ill  sheep 
aud  potatoes;  tenth  in  miles  of  railway;  sixteenth  In 
square  miles.  Agriculture  is  the  leading  occupation. 
Mining  Is  extensively  carried  on  in  the  section  south  of 
St.  Louis.  The  iron  resources  of  the  state  exceed  those 
of  aiiy  other.  The  manufacturing  interests  are  large 
aud  Increasing.  The  chief  agricultural  producta  are 
great  crops  of  corn,  wheat,  rye.  tobacco,  hemp,  and 
grapes. 

.Mississippi.  First  settlement  made  by  the  French  at 
Natchez,  1716.  This  state  ranks  second  iu  cotton:  fifth 
in  rice:  fifth  in  mules  and  molasses:  seventh  in  sugar. 
It  is  almost  exclusively  an  agricultural  state.  Great 
quantities  of  rice.  corn,  sugar,  aud  sweet  potatoes  are 
produced.  Many  tropical  fruits  grow  in  abundance. 
The  labor  is  largely  performed  by  negroes-  Horses, 
mules,  swine;  and  cattle  are  extensively  raised. 

Microscopes.  First  used  iu  Germany.  1621  :  with  two 
glasses,  invented  by  Drebbel.  1624  ;  solar.  Invented  by 
Lieberkuk,  1470. 

Milan,  anciently  Ligurla.  the  seat  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. 2*6 ;  conquered  by  the  Got  lis  in  the  fifth  century, 
who  were  dispossessed  by  the  Lombards,  569:  subdued 
by  the  Emperor  Charlemagne.  8  0;  the  French  expelled 
about  1525:  taken  by  the  Imperialists.  1714;  recovered 
by  France  and  Spain.  1743 ;  restored  to  Austria,  174* ;  in 
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1805  the  French  made  It  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy ;  In  1800  wu  Incorporated  with  Lombard y  Id  the 
kingdom  of  Italy , 

Minstrels,  originally  pipers,  appointed  by  the  Lords 
of  MaDor  to  divert  their  copyholders  while  at  work ; 
owed  their  origin  to  the  gleemen  or  harpers  of  the 
Saxons  ;  continued  until  about  1000  ;  female  harpers  not 
uncommon  In  Britain.  680. 

Mint.  First  established  in  England  in  Anglo-Saxon 
times  ;  for  the  coinage  of  money.  1813:  mint  of  the 
United  States  first  established  at  Philadelphia.  April  2, 
1792  ;  coinage  of  gold  commenced  July  81, 1796. 

Michigan  (Wolverine  State.)  First  settled  by  the 
French  at  Detroit,  1660;  admitted  to  the  Union.  1837. 
Ranks  first  In  copper,  lumber*  and  salt :  second  in  iron 
ore  ;  third  In  buckwheat  and  wool ;  fifth  in  hops  and 
potatoes  :  sixth  in  wheat,  barley,  and  wealth :  seventh 
In  agricultural  implements ;  ninth  in  oat*,  population, 
and  miles  of  railway,  and  twentieth  in  square  miles. 
Agriculture,  mining,  lumbering,  manufacturing,  and 
commerce  command  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants. 
Large  crops  of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  aDd  potatoes  are  pro- 
duced, as  also  great  quantities  of  wool,  butter,  and 
cheese.  Fruit  raising  Is  extensively  followed,  the  value 
of  the  orchard  product*  exceeds  that  of  New  Jersey  or 
California.  The  copper  mines  of  the  state  are  the  rich- 
est known,  and  are  extensively  worked.  The  produc- 
tion of  sawed  lumber  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
state.  The  value  of  manufacturing  exceeds  8100.000.000. 
The  fisheries  form  one  of  the  secondary,  yet  important, 
sources  of  wealth,  large  quantities  being  taken  for  home 
use  and  export. 

Montana  ranks  fourth  in  silver,  and  square  miles: 
fifth  in  gold:  fifteenth  in  cattle;  thirty-sixth  In  milea  of 
railway,  and  forty-fourth  in  population.  The  popula- 
tion of  Montana,  according  to  census  of  1XH0.  was  39.169 ; 
but  in  1HM  the  total  vote  cast  for  delegate  to  Congress 
was  26.969.  and  In  1K86.  32.262.  In  1890.  the  population 
numbered  132.159.  First  settlement,  by  Americans.  1852. 
Organised  as  a  territory,  1864.  Admitted  to  the  Union 
inlK89. 

Mogul  Empire.  First  conquered  by  Jenghis  Kahn.  a 
Tartar  prince,  who  died  1226;  Timur  Bck  became 
great  mogul  by  conquest.  1399:  the  dynasty  continued 
in  bis  family  until  the  conquest  of  Tamerlane  in  the 
fifteenth  century;  Kouli  Khan,  the  famous  Sophl  of 
Persia,  considerably  diminished  the  power  of  the  mognl. 
and  since  that  event  many  of  the  nabobs  have  made 
themselves  independent;  the  last  sovereign,  8bah  Allum, 
became  in  1827  a  pensioner  of  England. 

Monkery  began  In  Egypt  and  Persia:  tolerably  well 
established  about  330;  In  Egypt  alone  there  were  96,000 
monks.  8t.  Anthony,  the  first  example  of  a  monastic 
life.  306.  established  the  first  monastery  on  Mt.  Colzim. 
near  the  Bed  Sea.  Atbanaslus  Introduced  monastic  life 
into  Rome.  311. 

Mount  Vernon,  memorable  as  the  residence  and  the 
burial  place  of  George  Washington.  Is  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Potomac.  In  Virginia,  fifteen  miles  below  Wash- 
ington. In  1868  the  mansion  and  surrounding  property 
were  saved  from  the  auctioneer's  hammer,  and  secured 
as  a  national  possession. 

Moors,  driven  out  of  8paln.  after  they  had  continued 
there  900  years.  1609,  for  attempting  to  free  themselves 
from  the  Inquisition  ;  they  were  in  number  about  6,000,- 
000. 

Morocco.  Empire  of,  anciently  Mauritania  ;  possessed 
by  the  Romans.  B.C.  26;  about  1116  Abdallah.  the  leader 
of  a  sect  of  Mohammedans,  founded  the  dynaaty  of 
Almahides.  which  ended  in  the  last  sovereign's  total 
defeat  in  Spain.  1212:  Morocco  was  afterwards  seised 
by  the  King  of  Fez.  but  the  descendants  of  Mahomet, 
about  1546,  subdued  and  united  the  three  kingdoms,  and 
formed  what  is  called  the  Empire  of  Morocco.  The 
present  sovereign  of  Morocco  belongs  to  the  ninth 
dynasty,  founded  in  1648. 

Moscow,  burned.  30.000  houses  destroyed,  in  1739; 
entered  bv  the  French.  September  14. 1*12.  and  burned  by 
the  Russians,  in  consequence  of  which  the  French  re- 
treated with  great  lose. 

Museum,  The  British,  established  1753 ;  large  addi- 
tions made  to  the  building  and  the  library  of  George 
III.  given  to  the  institution  by  George  IV..  1827. 

Nantes.  Edict  of.  passed  by  Henry  IV..  by  which 
Protestants  enjoyed  toleration  in  France,  1698,  revoked 
by  Louis  XIV..  16MS;  in  consequence  of  which  ;••<•■ 
French  Protestants  emigrated  to  England;  they  en- 
gaged largely  in  the  manufacture  of  silk;  some  intro- 
duced the  art  of  making  crystal  glasses  for  watches 


Naples,  anciently  Capn a  and  Campania,  kingdom  of. 
began  1069 ;  given  by  the  pope  to  the  Comte  D'AnJou, 
1266 ;  Alphonsua  of  Arragon  united  Sicily  to  it.  and  the 
kings  have  since  been  called  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 
1442 ;  taken  from  the  French  and  annexed  to  Spain. 
1504 ;  order  of  the  Crescent  founded.  1464 ;  taken  by  the 
French.  January  14.  1799:  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  made 
king  of  Naples  In  1806.  but  replaced  by  Murat  in  1808: 
the  Austrisns  took  possession  in  1814 :  in  1860  the  last 
king  of  Naples  was  expelled  by  Garibaldi,  and  the  two 
Sicilies  were  merged  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

Nebraska.  First  settlement  made  by  Americans. 
Beef,  cattle .  and  other  livestock  are  raised  In  great  num- 
bers upon  the  grazing  sections.  Corn,  wheat,  and  other 
cereals,  and  fruit  growing  are  carried  on  extensively  and 
with  great  success.  The  cheap  and  fertile  lands  offer 
great  inducements  for  settlement  to  Immigrant*. 

New  Hampshire  (Grauite  State)  First  settlement 
by  the  English  at  Little  Harbor.  1623.  Ranks  third  in 
manufacture  of  cotton  goods :  fifteenth  in  potatoes : 
twenty-second  in  wealth ;  thirty-first  in  population ; 
thirty-seventh  in  miles  of  railway:  forty-first  in  square 
miles.  Largely  engaged  in  manufacturing;  the  abun- 
dant water  power  affords  great  advantages.  Agricul- 
ture, pasturage,  and  drainage  occupy  a  large  number. 

New  Mexico.  First  settled  by  the  Spaniards  at  Santa 
Fe.  1637 ;  organized  as  a  territory.  1850.    Ranks  eighth 

i  In  gol 
twenty-second  In  cattle, 
cattle  raising. 

Nevada.  First  settled,  by  Americans,  in  I860.  Ranks 
second  in  gold  :  fourth  in  silver :  and  thirty-seventh  in 
wealth.  The  leading  industry  Is  mining.  The  mines  of 
the  state  yield  over  three  fifths  of  all  the  silver  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States.  Stock  raising  is  also 
largely  followed,  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  good 
pasture  land. 

Netherlands  were  placed  under  the  sovereignty  of 
the  house  of  Orange  and  became  a  kingdom.  1815 ;  In 
that  year,  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  King  of  the  Netherlands,  with  increased  territories, 
extending  over  the  present  kingdom  of  Belgium:  Bel- 
gium was  In  1831  erected  into  a  kingdom,  and  the  present 
limits  of  the  klugdom  of  the  Netherlands  were  defined 
in  1*39. 

New  England.  First  settlement  of.  made  at  Plymouth, 
December  21. 1620:  states  united.  1643. 

Newfoundland,  discovered  by  Cabot  In  1497  :  taken 
in  possession  by  the  English,  in  1583  :  in  1718  It  was 
declared  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  to  belong  wholly  to 
Great  Britain. 

New  Jersey  (Jersey  Blue).  First  settlement  by  the 
Dutch  at  Bergen.  1620.  Ranks  first  In  fertilizing  marl, 
zinc,  and  silk  goods ;  fourth  in  iron  ore ;  fifth  in  iron 
and  steel ;  sixth  in  buckwheat,  manufactories,  and 
soap  ;  seventh  In  rye  :  twelfth  In  wealth  :  nineteenth  In 
population ;  twenty-sixth  in  miles  of  railway :  forty- 
third  in  square  miles.  Manufactures:  Molasses  and 
sugar  refining,  flour,  machinery,  leather,  and  leather 
goods,  hats,  caps,  and  clothing,  woolen  and  cotton 
goods,  bleaching  and  dyeing,  glass.  Industries:  The 
commerce  of  the  state  is  small,  its  manufactures  large 
and  various.  It*  shad  and  oyster  fisheries  are  exten- 
sive. Mining  is  also  a  leading  industry.  But  Its  chief 
Industry  is  agriculture  and  market  gardening,  the  state 
being  one  immense  garden,  the  mildness  of  Its  climate 
being  such  that  small  fruits  are  very  productive,  and. 
being  adjacent  to  the  markets  of  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, farmers  and  fruit  raisers  find  large  profit*  from 
their  labor. 

New  Orleans.  First  laid  out  by  the  French.  1718; 
battle  of.  January  8. 1815. 

New  Zealand.  Discovered  in  1642.  by  Tasman.  who 
examined  the  west  coast;  east  coast  explored  by  Cook. 
1769 :  became  a  British  colony.  1840. 

New  York  (Empire  St  a  tel.  First  settlement  by  the 
Dutch  at  New  York  (New  Amsterdam),  1611.  Ranks  first 
in  value  of  manufactories,  population,  snap,  printing 
and  publishing,  hops,  hay,  potatoes,  buckwheat,  milch 
cows,  and  wealth  :  second  in  salt,  silk  goods,  malt  and 
distilled  liquors,  and  barley ;  third  in  agricultural  im- 
plements, iron  ore,  iron  and  steel,  oats  and  rye;  fourth 
in  wool  and  miles  of  railway;  twenty-seventh  in  square 
miles  In  population,  wealth,  and  commerce.  New  York 
is  the  first  in  the  Union.  The  commerce  extends  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Manufacturing  ia  large,  and  con- 
stantly Increasing.  Agriculture  is  one  of  the  chief  pur- 
suits, wheat  and  corn  being  the  staple  productions.  The 
development  of  the  salt  springs  of  the  Interior  is  also  < 
of  the  industries  of  the  state.  Its 
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of  canals  and  railroads  has  done  much  to  increase  Its 

domestic  trade. 

North  Carolina  (Old  North  State).  First  settlers. 
English.  Cowan  river.  1660.  Hunks  first  in  tar  and  tur- 
pentine ;  second  in  copper  :  third  in  peanuts  and  to- 
bacco; fourth  in  rice;  ninth  in  cotton;  fifteenth  in  pop- 
ulation :  twentieth  in  miles  of  railway  ;  twenty-third 
in  wealth;  twenty-sixth  in  square  miles.  Agriculture 
la  the  leading*  industry,  the  chief  articles  being  corn, 
wheat,  tobacco,  sweet  potatoes,  oats,  rice,  and  cotton. 
Vast  forests  furnish  three  times  as  much  pitch,  tar. 
and  resin  as  all  the  other  states  together.  There  arc 
valuable  gold  mines,  and  Iron,  copper,  and  coal  abound. 

Norninndy.«originally  part  of  France,  was  ceded  to 
the  Northmen  in  911:  conquered  by  the  French  and 
ceded  to  them  1203-1204 ;  taken  by  the  English  in  1418. 
and  retained  until  1449 ;  finally  Joined  to  France  under 
Charles  VII. 

Norway,  the  ancient  Scandinavia,  including  Sweden, 
united  with  Denmark.  1028;  in  1319  Norway  and  8weden. 
for  a  short  time,  became  united  under  Magnus  V.;  in 
1897  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  were  again  united, 
which  union  remained  in  force  until  1523,  when  Sweden 
emancipated  herself:  Norway  was  united  to  Sweden, 
November  4.  IBM.  by  the  convention  of  Moss. 

Notaries  Public,  originally  appointed  by  the  Fathers 
of  the  Christian  Church  to  collect  the  acta  and  memoirs 
of  martyrs  In  the  first  century  :  since  changed  Into  com- 
mercial offices. 

Nova  Scot  la.  charter  granted.  1621 :  afterwards  In  the 
possession  of  the  French,  but  ceded  to  England.  1713  ; 
peoole  deported  by  England.  17S6. 

NovaZembla,  discovered  by  Capt.  Hugh  Wllloughby, 
1553 ;  has  no  permanent  Inhabitants. 

Ont h.  swearing  on  the  Gospels,  first  used,  528 ;  first 
administered  in  judicial  proceedings  by  the  Saxons 
about  600. 

Ohio  was  first  settled  by  the  English,  at  Marietta,  in 
1788.  Ranks  first  in  agricultural  implements  and  wool ; 
second  In  petroleum.  Iron,  and  steel ;  third  in  popula- 
tion, wheat,  sheep,  coal,  malt,  and  distilled  liquors : 
fourth  In  printing  and  publishing,  salt,  soap,  and 
wealth ;  fifth  in  milch  cows,  hogs,  horses,  bay,  tobacco, 
iron  ore.  and  miles  of  railway.  The  agricultural  Inter- 
est ia  very  large.  Great  crops  of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  bar- 
ley, hay.  potatoes,  garden  and  orchard  products  are 
raised ;  also  flax,  tobacco,  and  grapes.  Coal  and  Iron 
mining  are  extensively  carried  on  In  the  eastern  and 
southern  parts,  and  large  numbers  of  live  stock  are  sent 
to  the  eastern  markets.  Its  commerce  by  lake,  river, 
canal,  and  railroad  transportation,  is  very  large. 

Olympiads,  games  Instituted  at  Olympla  by  Pelops. 
In  honor  of  Jupiter.  B.  C.  1307 :  they  were  revived  by  the 
Greeks  about  400  years  after  the  destruction  of  Troy, 
and  continued  until  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the  Great, 
when  a  new  code  of  reckoning  began ;  the  first 
Olympiads  began  July  23,  776.  Conebus  being  then  the 
Olympic  victor:  the  last  ended  about  440  B.  C. 

Ontario  Is  the  most  Important  province  of  Canada. 
Principal  products  are  grain,  fruit,  lumber,  petroleum, 
copper,  and  Iron.  The  population  of  Ontario  is  one 
third  of  the  whole  Dominion.  Toronto!  the  capital,  is 
the  manufacturing  and  educational  center.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  province  Is  largely  of  British  descent. 

Oregon  was  first  settled  by  the  Americans  In  1811. 
Agriculture,  stock  raising,  and  lumbering  are  the  chief 
pursuits;  wheat  being  the  staple  article  of  the  former, 
while  most  of  the  cereals  of  the  middle  states  flourish. 
Cutting  timber  from  the  Immense  pine  forests  of  the 
state  gives  employment  to  great  numbers  of  InhahltanU. 

Orange.  Title  of.  first  In  the  Nassau  family  by  the 
marriage  of  Claude  de  Chalons,  the  sister  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  with  the  Count  of  Nassau,  1530;  the  Prince  of 
Orange  was  applied  to  by  England  for  assistance,  1668; 
landed  atTorbay.  in  England,  with  an  army,  November 
6, 1688 ;  took  on  him  the  government  at  the  Invitation  of 
the  Lords  ;  declared  King  of  England.  February  13. 1689. 

Organs.  First  introduced  Into  churches  by  Pope 
Vitalllan  I..  683 :  Into  the  western  churches.  826. 

Oatrogoths.  their  kingdom  began  in  Italy,  476; 
ended  554. 

Ottoman,  or  Turkish  Empire,  founded  by  Othman  I., 
lu  1299,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  soon  extended  into  Europe. 
With  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  In  1453,  It  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Byzantine  Empire. 

Paganism,  finally  overthrown  In  the  Roman  Empire 
In  the  reign  of  Theodosius  between  388  and  895 


tantt  were  driven  by  the  French  from  their  habitations 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  In  1709-1710.  and  came  to  Eng 
land  ;  a  brief  was  granted  to  collect  alms  for  them. 
Five  hundred  families  went  under  the  protection  of  the 
government  to  Ireland  and  the  rest  were  sent  to  New 
York  and  Hudson's  Bay  ;  they  finally  went  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  they  settled.  1709. 

Pandects,  a  system  of  laws  accidentally  discovered  at 
A-nalfi,  Italy.  1137. 

Plinth,  no.  The.  at  Rome,  built  by  Agrlppa  B.  C.  25. 

Paris,  made  the  capital  of  France,  610;  consumed  by 
Are.  588:  barricaded  to  oppose  the  entry  of  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  1588;  again,  1688.  in  oppostion  to  the  regency; 
first  parliament  held,  1302;  general  confederation  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars.  July  14.  1790:  an  armed  mob  forced 
the  Tuilerlea  and  Insulted  the  king  of  France,  June 
20,  1792 ;  Tulleries  again  attacked  and  Swiss  Guard 
massacred  by  the  Populists.  August  10. 1792;  royal  family 
imprisoned  in  the  temple,  August  14 ;  massacre  of  the 
state  prisoners,  September  2-6,  1792 ;  Lord  Malmesbury 
negotiated  for  peace,  October  28. 1796:  Napoleon  arrived 
at  midnight.  December  18.  1812;  allied  sovereigns  en- 
tered. March  81. 1814  ;  Louis  x  VI 1 1,  entered  May  8. 1814 ; 
Napoleon  returned  to.  from  Elba.  March  21, 1816:  left  It 
to  meet  the  allied  forces.  May  2,  1815;  capitulated  to  the 
allies.  July  8,  1815;  treaties  of  general  peace  signed 
November  20, 1815. 

Paul's.  St..  London,  built  by  Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent, 
on  the  foundation  of  an  old  temple  of  Diana,  697-610, 
bumcd.  1086:  rebuilt  and  consecrated,  1240;  It  was  160 
years  building  ,  again  burned  down,  it  was  rebuilt,  1631 ; 
first  stone  of  the  present  building  laid.  1675;  finished, 
1710.  at  an  expense  of  about  $7,500,000. 

Persecution,  by  the  Jews,  the  first  In  33 ;  first  general 
of  the  Christians  under  Nero.  64 ;  second  under  Domi- 
tlan.  03;  third  under  Trajan,  107:  fourth  under  Marcus 
Aurcllus.  166177;  fifth  under  8everus.  202;  sixth  under 
Maximluus,  235;  seventh  under  Declus,  250 ;  eighth  under 
Valerian,  257:  ninth  under  Aurellan,  275:  tenth  under 
Diocletian,  802;  by  the  Ariana  under  ConstanUua,  837: 
under  Julian  the  Apostate,  361 ;  Luther's  followers  per- 
secuted In  Franconia,  1525.  The  Protestants  persecuted 
In  England.  1556 :  In  France,  1723. 

Persian  Empire,  began  under  Cyrus  after  his  con- 
quest of  Media.  B.  C.  536 ;  ended  In  the  conquest  of 
Darius,  about  830 ;  a  new  empire  called  the  Parthian 
was  founded  upon  its  ruins  by  the  Persians  under  Ar- 
baccs,  B.  C.  250,  but  took  its  original  name  under  Arta- 
xerxes.  226 :  the  Saracens,  however,  A.  D.  641,  put  an  end 
to  that  empire  and  Persia  became  a  prey  to  the  Tartars, 
and  the  province  of  Hindustan,  until  the  emperor  Kouli 
Kahn  raised  it  to  a  powerful  kingdom  ;  emperor  assas- 
sinated by  hlg  relatives.  1747. 

Pennsylvania  (Keystone  State).  First  settlement, 
English.  Philadelphia.  1682.  Ranks  first  in  rye,  Iron 
and  steel,  petroleum,  and  coal ;  second  in  wealth,  popu- 
lation, manufactories,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  printing, 
and  publishing:  third  in  miles  of  railway,  milch  cows, 
hay,  soap;  fourth  in  oats  and  tobacco;  fifth  In  silk 
goods,  wool,  malt  and  distilled  liquors :  sixth  in  salt, 
copper,  and  agricultural  implements ;  eighth  In  horses 
and  sheep):  thirtieth  In  square  miles.  Pennsylvania 
ranks  next  to  New  York  In  wealth,  population,  and 
manufactures.  Industries :  The  people  are  largely  en- 
gaged In  agriculture,  mining,  and  manufactures;  wheat, 
corn,  orchard  fruits,  potatoes,  butter,  and  wool,  are  the 
chief  products.  The  farms  are  generally  large  and  well 
conducted.  The  manufactures  are  very  extensive,  and 
comprise  a  great  variety  of  articles :  Iron,  cotton,  and 
woolen  goods  being  the  leading  artlclea.  In  the  pro- 
duction of  coal  and  Iron  Pennsylvania  surpasses  all 
other  states. 

I' ha rsal la.  Battle  of,  where  Pompey  was  defeated  by 
Ciesur.  B.  C.  47. 

Phllipui,  Battle  of.  which  terminated  the  Roman 
Republic.  B.  C.  41. 

Phcenirtana.by  order  of  Pharaoh  Necho,  sailed  from 
the  Red  Sea,  round  Africa,  and  returned  by  the  Med- 
iterranean. B.  0.  607. 

Picta.  First  mentioned  In  history  296;  kingdom  of, 
began  in  Scotland,  823.  They  built  a  wall  ' 
land  and  Scotland  known  as  the  Picts'  wall. 

P lncu«.  Almost  the  whole  world  visited  by  one. 
B.  C.  767  :  In  Rome,  which  carried  oft*  10.000  persons  In  a 
day,  80  A.  D. ;  In  England,  that  carried  off  34.000.  In  772 ; 
in  Scotland,  wherein  40.000  died.  964 ;  In  England.  1347 ; 
again.  1347  ;  In  Germany,  which  cut  off  90.000  people.  134» ; 
in  Paris  and  England,  where  57.000 died  In  England,  1SC2 
again  in  England,  30.000  killed  In  London.  1407;  at  Con- 
died.  1611 :  at  Lyons. 
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where  60.000  died,  1632 :  a  train  at  London,  where  CS.OOO 
were  destroyed.  1665;  at  Marseilles,  fatal  to  60.000  per- 
sons. 1720 ;  at  Baasora,  In  Persia,  when  80,000  persons 
died.  1773. 

\tm.  The  first  mention  of  one  is  in  the 


reign  of  Edward  IV.,  though  the  present  office  under 
this  title  Is  derived  from  the    King's  Versifier."  of  whom 


we  hear  in  1251. 

I'oictiern.  Battle  of.  between  the  French  and  English. 
In  which  the  former  were  defeated,  September  19, 1356. 

Poland,  made  a  duchy,  550 :  kingdom  of  began,  under 
Boleslaus.  992 :  Pomerania  united  with  it,  1465 :  embraced 
Christianity.  965:  seized  and  divided  between  Russia. 
Prussia,  and  Austria,  1772 :  its  partition  was  rearranged. 
1N15 ;  revolution  commenced  at  Warsaw.  November  29, 

1830. 

Pope,  Title  of,  formerly  given  to  all  bishops;  but 
Boniface  HI.,  606.  Influenced  the  emperor  Phoeastoeou- 
fine  it  to  the  Bishops  of  Home;  llygcuus  was  the  first 
Bishop  of  Home  that  took  the  title,  13s ;  |>opc's  suprem- 
acy over  the  Christian  church,  first  established  by  Bon- 
iface III.,  607  :  John  XIX. ,  a  layman,  made  pope,  1021 ; 
first  pope  that  kept  an  army  was  I -co  VII.,  1048;  Pope 
Gregory  obliged  Henry  IV.,  emperor  of  Germany,  to 
stand  three  days,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  barefooted,  at 
his  castle  gate,  to  implore  his  pardon.  1077  :  the  pope's 
authority  first  introduced  into  England,  1079;  abrogated 
by  Parliament.  1534 ;  the  word  pope  struck  out  of  all 
English  books.  1541. 

Portugal,  formerly  called  Lusltanla,  with  the  rest  of 
Spain,  subject  to  the  Moors,  713 :  held  by  the  Moors  until 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  ;  Portuguese  monarchy 
established.  1139;  first  conquest  abroad  made  in  MIA. 
upon  the  discovery  of  the  Island  of  Madeira :  in  :  ■"• 
Urazll  was  discovered  by  Cabral.  which  was  followed  by 
the  establishment  of  a  colony  :  taken  by  the  Spaniards. 
1580;  revolted  from  Spain,  and  the  Duke  of  Uraganza 
sat  on  the  throne  under  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  and  the 
III.  of  Portugal.  1640:  in  the  latter  year,  the  Duke  of 
Hraganza  expelled  the  Spaniards,  and  ascended  the 
throne  under  the  title  of  John  IV.;  invaded  by  Prance 
in  1*07,  when  the  royal  family  went  to  Brazil;  from 
1827  to  1833  the  throne  was  usurped  by  Don  Miguel.  The 
erection  of  Brazil  Into  an  independent  empire,  1822-1825, 
robbed  Portugal  of  her  richest  possession. 

Post,  method  of  carrying  letters  established  by  Louis 
XI.  of  France  about  1470:  general  post  office,  established 
in  England,  aa  now  known,  1060. 

Potatoes.  First  introduced  into  England  from 
America  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  1586;  introduced  into 
Ireland.  1610. 

Protestants,  Name  of.  began  from  the  Diet  of  Spires, 
when  several  of  the  German  states  protested  against  a 
decree  of  the  Diet  to  support  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  1529. 

Prussia,  anciently  possessed  by  the  Venedi,  B.  C. 
820;  the  Venedi  were  conquered  by  Borussi  who  Inhab- 
ited the  Klphu-an  Mountains;  whence  the  country  was 
called  Borussia  or  Prussia,  w  hich  was  subdued  by  the 
Teutonic  knights,  sent  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  II., 
1283:  revolted  to  Jagello,  King  of  Poland.  1219:  the 
grand  master  of  the  Teutonic  order  conquered  the  Poles 
and  kept  possession  till  1701.  when  he  was  made  a  king. 

Public  Houses,  i>ower  of  licensing  them,  first  granted 
to  Sir  <iiles  Mompesson  and  Sir  Francis  Michel,  1621. 

Punic  Wars,  First,  began  B.  C.  264,  lasted  twenty- 
three  years;  second,  began  218.  and  ended  200;  third, 
began  149. 

Quakers,  founded  by  George  Fox.  1646 ; 'fifty-five  trans- 
ported from  England  to  America  by  order  of  Council. 
16«i» ;  their  affirmation  adopted  by  Act  of  Parliament  for 
an  oath.  1696. 

Quebec,  a  province  of  Canada,  was  originally  settled 
by  the  French,  and  the  present  population  Is  largcly 
composcd  of  descendants  of  the  Voyagers.  The  capital. 
Quebec,  is  the  oldest  city  in  the  Dominion.  Its  fortifi- 
cations were  at  one  time  considered  next  to  Gibraltar, 
the  strongest  in  the  world.  Nevertheless,  the  fortress 
w as  captured  by  General  Wolfe  ;  taken  by  the  English. 
September  13, 1759 ;  unsuccessful  attack  on.  by  the  Ameri- 
cans, under  General  Montgomery.  December  31.  1775. 
The  metropolis.  Montreal,  Is  noted  for  its  churches. 
There  are  manufactures  of  iron  castings,  machinery, 
cutlery,  nails,  leather,  musical  instruments,  boots  and 
shoes,  paper.  India  rubber  goods,  tobacco,  and  steel. 
The  staples  of  export  are  lumber,  beef,  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts. Quebec  was  first  visited  by  Jacques  Cartierin  1535. 
It  then  consisted  of  an  Indian  village  called  Stadacona. 
In  July.  1608,  Cbamplain  founded  the  city,  giving  It  its 


Referendum.  Since  1874  a  feature  of  the  government 
of  Switzerland.  The  Constitution  provides  that  upon  de- 
maud  of  8  i  unions  or  30.000 citizens  any  Federal  law  of 
general  application  must  be  submitted  to  the  people. 

Revolution,  in  Great  Britain,  took  place  through  the 
Prince  of  Grange  landing  in  England  with  15.000  men  to 
take  possession  of  the  throne,  November  5,  1688 ;  in 
France,  began  1789;  in  the  United  States.  July 4.  1770; 
in  Sweden,  in  1772:  second  French  Revolution.  July,  1830. 

Ithode*.  An  Island  of  the  Turks,  peopled  from 
Crete.  B.  C.  916;  the  city  built.  408;  taken  by  the  Sara- 
cens and  the  Colossus  sold.  653  ;  taken  from  the  Turks, 
1309;  retaken  by  them  from  the  Knights  of  Jerusalem. 
1522:  almost  destroyed  by  an  inundation  B.  C.  814; 
Hipparchus  begun  bis  astronomical  observations  here, 
167. 

Ithode  Island.  First  settlement  made  by  the  Eng- 
lish at  Providence.  1636.  Ranks  second  in  cotton.  Max. 
and  linen  goods;  twentieth  in  wealth.  The  state  is 
largely  engaged  in  manufacturing.  It  has  considerable 
commerce.  Farming  is  carried  on  to  some  extent ;  the 
chief  productions  are  grain,  fruit,  butter,  and  cheese. 

Romans.  First  engaged  in  naval  affairs  and  de- 
feated the  Carthaginians,  B.  0.260:  first  crossed  the  Po. 
pursuing  the  Gauls,  who  had  entered  Italy,  225;  de- 
feated by  Hannibal  at  Canute.  216:  commenced  the 
auxiliary  war  against  Philip  in  Epirus,  which  was  con- 
tinued at  Intervals.  213:  subdued  Magnesia  and  Sparta. 
197  :  defeated  Antiochus  at  Thermopylie.  191  j  made  war 
against  the  Acha-ans.  147 :  destroyed  Carthage,  146: 
80.000  defeated  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  by  the  Cimbrl 
ami  Teutones.  105:  Cyrene  left  them  by  Ptolemy  Aplon. 
97  ;  first  invaded  England.  B.  C.  54 ;  quitted  Britain.  A.  D. 
410. 

Home,  republican  government  established  B.  C.  509: 
first  alliauce  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  508 ;  burned  by 
the  Gauls,  390 ;  first  coining  of  silver,  269;  surgery  intro- 
duced. 219;  Asiatic  luxury  first  introduced  by  the  army, 
from  the  spoils  of  Antiochus,  190:  first  library  created 
with  books  obtained  from  Macedonia.'KW;  philosophers 
and  rhetoricians  banished.  161 ;  sumptuary  law.  limiting 
the  expenses  of  eating  and  drinking.  B.  C.  181 :  set  on 
fire  by  Nero.  A.  D.  64;  Capitol  and  Pantheon  destroyed 
by  fire,  80. 

Russia,  anciently  Sarmatia.  was  inhabited  by  the 

Scythians;  came  into  renown  in  864,  when  the  natives 
attempted  to  take  Constantinople.  The  foundation  of 
the  Russian  empire  was  laid  by  the  Rusor  Varangians, 
a  body  ol  Scandiuaviang  led  by  Hum  k.  at  Novgorod, 
about  862:  in  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  Russia  was  tributary  to  the  Mongols:  the 
country  was  consolidated  aud  extended  under  Ivan  the 
Great,  and  Ivan  the  Terrible.  1462-1584.  Peter  the  Great 
was  the  most  distinguished  ruler  of  Russia.  1672-1725. 
Important  events  of  more  recent  times  were:  The  dis- 
memberment of  Poland,  of  which  the  greater  part  be- 
came Russian.  1772;  the  wars  of  Napoleon  and  the  burning 
of  Moscow.  1812;  the  Crimean  War.  1653-55:  the  vast 
increase  in  area  by  war  and  treaty  of  the  Asiatic 
provinces.  1858-73;  the  abolition  of  serfdom.  L863;  the 
sale  of  Alaska  to  the  United  States,  1867:  the  Turko- 
Russian  w  ar,  1877-78 ;  the  w  ar  between  Russia  and  Japan. 
1904-05. 

Rubicon,  The.  is  a  river  of  Italy  flowing  Into  the 
Adriatic,  which  formed  the  boundary  between  Cisalpine 
Haul  and  Italy  proper.  The  passage  of  this  river  by 
Julius  Ca>sar  was  necessarily  the  signal  for  civil  war. 
the  issue  of  which  could  not  be  foreseen,  as  Roman  gen- 
erals were  forbidden  to  cross  this  river  at  the  head  of 
an  army. 

Rye  House  Plot,  a  plot  to  assassinate  Charles  II.  at 
a  place  called  Rye  House  on  his  way  to  Newmarket,  was 
prevented  by  the  king's  house  at  Newmarket  acciden- 
tally taking  fire,  which  hastened  his  departure  eight 
days  before  the  plot  was  to  take  place  ;  discovered  June 
12,  lf.s.3. 

Sacred  War.  first,  concerning  the  temple  of  Delphi. 
B  C.  f.'X>:  second  war,  between  Phoclana  and  Delphians 
for  the  Delphic  temple.  448  :  third  war.  on  Delphi  being 
attacked  by  the  Phocians.  356 :  war  finished  by  Philip 
taking  all  the  cities  of  the  Phoclans.  348. 

St.  Helena,  first  taken  possession  of  by  the  English. 
1600  ;  Charles  II.  gave  It  to  the  English  East  India  Com- 
pany in  1673  icelebruted  as  the  place  of  exile  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.  1815.  where  he  died  May  5. 1821. 

Saints,  tutelar,  St.  George  of  England.  St.  Andrew  of 
Scotland.  St.  Patrick  of  Ireland.  St.  David  of  Wales,  St. 
Dennis  of  France,  St.  James  of  8paln. 

Saracens,  conquered  Spain,  711,  empire  of.  ended  by 
the  taking  of  Bagdad  by  the  Tartars.  1258. 
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Sardinia,  given  to  Spain  by  the  Pope.  1296.  In  whoso 
pr.vM--i.ui  It  continued  until  1708,  when  it  was  taken  by 
an  English  fleet  and  given  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  lie 
transferred  it  to  Austria,  which  couutry.  In  1720,  gave  it 
to  the  Duke  of  Savoy  in  exchange  for  Sicily. 

Savoy.  Part  of  Gallia,  NarbonenRls,  submitted  to  the 
Romans,  B.C.  118;  the  Alemanni  poized  it  in  895:  the 
Frank*.  490;  it  shared  the  revolutions  of  Switzerland 
till  1048,  when  Conrad.  Emperor  of  Germany,  gave  it  to 
Humbert  with  the  title  of  count ;  erected  Into  a  duchy. 
1416. 

Snhlne*.  The,  were  an  important  tribe  of  ancient 
Italy,  allied  to  the  Latins,  Samuitcs.  etc.  Famous  in 
Roman  history  aw  the  people  whose  daughters  were 
treacherously  seized  by  the  Romans  at  the  t'onsualia  or 
games  In  honor  of  the  god  Comma.  A  treaty  of  peace 
was  concluded  with  the  Sabine*.  750  B.C.  After  fre- 
quent wars,  the  Sabines  were  finally  defeated.  290  B.C.. 
by  M.  Curius  Dentatus.  and  were  Incorporated  with 
Rome  in  the  third  century  B.C. 

Salic  Law.  The.  was  the  code  of  the  Salian  Franks. 
Introduced  Into  France  (Gaul)  by  the  Franks.  It  con- 
tained four  hundred  articles,  chielly  concerning;  debt, 
theft,  murder,  and  battery,  the  penalty  In  every  case 
being  a  flue.  The  most  famous  article  of  the  code  is 
Title  1x11.6.  according  to  which  only  males  could  suc- 
ceed to  the  Salic  land  or  ltd.  1. 1.  to  the  lands  given  for 
military'  service.  In  1316.  at  the  death  of  Louis  le  Ilutln. 
the  law  was  extended  to  the  crown  and  continued  to  be 
observed  to  the  end  of  the  monarchy. 

Hun  Marino.  In  Italy,  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  is  the  oldest  republic  in  the  world.  It  is.  next  to 
Monaco,  the  smallest  state  in  Europe.  The  exact  date 
of  the  establishment  of  this  republic  Is  not  known,  but 
according  to  tradition  it  was  in  the  fifth  century,  by 
Marinus.  a  Dalmatian  hermit,  and  has  ever  since  re- 
mained independent.  It  is  mountainous  and  contains 
four  or  five  villages.  The  word  'liberty"  is  inscribed 
on  its  Capitol. 

St.  Jumps'*  Palace  Is  a  large,  inelegant  brick  struc- 
ture, fronting  towards  Pall  Mall.  Originally  a  hospital 
dedicated  to  St.  James,  it  was  reconstructed  and  made 
a  manor  by  Henry  VIII.,  who  also  annexed  to  it  a  park. 
Here  Queen  Mary  died.  155* :  Charles  I.  slept  here  the 
night  before  bis  execution:  and  here  Charles  II..  the 
Old  Pretender,  and  George  IV.  were  born.  When 
Whitehall  was  burned,  in  1698.  St.  James  became  the 
regular  London  residence  of  the  British  sovereigns,  and 
It  continued  to  be  so  till  Queen  Victoria's  time.  The 
Court  of  St.  James  is  a  frequent  designation  of  the 
British  Court.  St.  Jumes  Park  lies  southward  from  the 
Palace,  and  extends  over  fifty-eight  acres. 

Saxon*.  The  ancient,  were  pirates,  and  Inhabited 
three  small  Islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  and  some 
part  of  the  shores  of  the  Baltic:  were  invited  to  Eng- 
land. A. D.  449.  by  the  Britons. 

Scotland,  anciently  Caledonia.  In  A.I).  502  Fergus  I. 
was  sent  over  by  the  people  of  Ireland  ;  united  under  one 
monarchy  by  Kenneth  II.  in  843;  divided  into  baronies. 
1004  ;  It  began  to  be  known  as  Scotland  in  the  ]0th  century ; 
Invaded  by  the  Kingof  Norway,  near  Loch  I.omond.l2»» : 
on  the  death  of  Alexander  III.  was  disputed  by  twelve 
candidates,  who  submitted  their  claims  to  the  arbitra- 
tion of  Edward  I.  of  England,  l?*).  which  gave  him  an 
opportunity  to  conquer  It :  recovered  by  the  Scots.  1311 : 
first  General  Assembly  of  the  church  held.  Itoccniber  20, 
1560:  united  with  England  under  the  reign  of  James  VI. 
of  Scotland  and  James  1.  of  England.  The  .Scottish 
crown  was  united  with  that  of  England  in  1603,  while  th» 
legislative  union  of  the  two  countries  was  formed  in 
1707. 

Sicily.  First  colonized  from  Italy.  B.C.  1294  ; 
usurped  by  Agathocles.  317;  Servile  war  began  and 
continued  three  years.  135. 

Slave  Trade.  Abolition  of.  In  England  proposed  In 
Parliament.  17*7  :  aboli«hed.  1807:  abolished  by  France. 
1815;  8paln,  1M7;  and  Holland.  1814;  treaty  concluded 
between  Great  Britain  and  Brazil  for  the  abolition  of, 
1K26.  The  importation  of  slaves  into  the  I'nited  Stoics 
prohibited  after  January  1.  1808;  emancipation  procla- 
mation issued,  1863. 

Smyrna,  built  by  the  people  of  Cumir,  B.C.  InM) ; 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  1040.  A  D.,  and  again  1688: 
the  chief  commercial  emporium  of  West  Asia. 

South  Carolina  (Palmetto  State*.  First  settlers. 
English,  Ashley  river.  1670.  Ranks  first  in  phosphates 
and  rice ;  fifth  in  cotton :  twentieth  in  population  : 
twenty-eighth  in  miles  of  railway:  thirtieth  in  wealth  ; 
thirty-seventh  in  square  miles.  Agriculture  is  the  prin- 
cipal Industry,  the  state  producing  a  larger  amount  of 


rice 'than  any  other  state.  "Sea  Island  Cotton"  Is  of 
the  finest  quality,  and  superior  to  all  other,  and  is  raised 
on  several  islands  along  the  coast  of  this  state,  and 
Georgia.  Com.  oats,  wheat,  sweet  potatoes,  and  to- 
bacco, are  extensively  raised.  The  export  of  rice  and 
cotton  la  large.  But  few  manufactures  arc  as  yet  es- 
tablished in  the  state,  though  considerable  attention  U 
being  given  to  them. 

Spain.  First  civilized  by  the  Phceniciaus  ;  conquered 
by  the  Romans.  B.C.  207  :  the  Goths  and  Vandals  over- 
lurned  the  Roman  power,  409.  and  continued  in  posses- 
sion of  the  country  till  it  was  conquered  by  the  Moors 
in  711 ;  the  Moors  kept  possession  till  the  small  kingdoms 
were  swallowed  up  In  Castile  and  Aragou:  kingdom 
founded  by  the  union  of  the  two  crowns  of  Castile  aud 
Aragou.  1479:  the  king  and  princes  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon  ceded  their  claims  to  the  throne  of  Spain  in 
1808  :  Joseph  Bouaparte  became  king  in  the  same  year  ; 
Ferdinand  s  rule  was  shortly  afterwards  re-established, 
but  was  marked  by  serious  insurrections;  be  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  daughter  Isabella  II.,  who  was  forced  to 
abdicate  in  l*t.*;  in  1876  a  constitution  was  proclaimed, 
providing  that  the  government  shall  be  a  constitutional 
monarchy.  War  was  declared  against  Spain  by  the 
1'nlted  States  in  April.  Vw. 

Sparta,  built  by  Laeedn-mon,  B.C.  1490:  kingdom  of, 
commenced  under  Euristhenes  and  Procies,  B.C.  1102; 
ephori  established  at.  760. 

Strait*  of  liabelmniideb.  The.  the  passage  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  into  the  Red  Sea.  are  called  the  Gate  of 
Tears  by  the  Arabs.  The  channel  is  only  about  twenty 
miles  wide,  is  rocky  and  very  daugerous  for  passage  iu 
rough  weather.  It  received  its  melancholy  name  from 
the  number  of  shipwrecks  that  occurred  there.  In  it  is 
the  small  island  of  Perlm,  which  belongs  to  Great  Britain, 
and  is  used  as  a  coaling  station. 

Surnames,  tirst  used  among  the  nobility,  1200  ;  many 
of  the  most  common  were  taken  by  the  Flemings  who 
were  naturalized  in  England  about  1435. 

Sweden,  united  to  the  crown  of  iH-nmark  and  Nor- 
way from  13<*7  to  1523.  when  Gustavus  Vasa  expelled  the 
Danes  ;  Christianity  Introduced  there.  K29 ;  popery 
abolished  there  in  1527  and  thecrowu  declared  heredi- 
tary, 1544 ;  the  house  of  Vasa  ascended  the  throne  In 
1523,  and  gave  to  Sweden  the  great  Gustavua  Adolphus ; 
it  was  succeeded  by  the  House  of  Deux-Pontn.  which 
furnished  the  famous  Charles  XII.:  in  1810  Marshal 
Bernadotte  of  France  was  chosen  Crown  Prince  and  as- 
cended the  throne  as  Charles  John  XIV.  in  1818;  the 
union  with  Norway  took  place  in  1814.  It  was  separated 
from  Norway  In  1905. 

Switzerland,  iuhabited  formerly  by  the  llclvetil,  who 
were  subdued  by  Ciesar.  B.C,  57;  became  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Burgundy.  8*8  ;  the  confederation  was 
founded  November  4. 1307  :  iu  1*02  Napoleon  I.  organized 
a  new  confederation  composed  of  ly  cantons;  this  con- 
federation was  modified  in  1815.  the  number  of  cantons 
iH'ing  increased  to  22;  a  new  constitution  was  adopted 
in  1848. 

Tarpelan  Rock,  The,  was  bo  called  from  Tarpcla. 
daughter  of  Spurius  Tarpeius.  governor  of  the  citadel, 
on  the  Saturntau  Hill  of  Rome.  The  story  is  that  the 
Subiucs  bargained  with  the  Roman  maid  to  open  the  ' 
gates  to  them  for  the  "  ornaments  on  their  arms."  As 
they  passed  through  the  gates,  they  threw  on  her  their 
shields  saving.  "These  are  the  ornament*  we  bear  on 
our  arms.  '  She  was  crushed  to  death,  and  burled  on 
the  THtp.-i.in  Hill.  Eve  rafter,  traitors  were  put  to  death 
l>y  being  hurled  headlong  from  the  hilltop. 

Tarquln.  The  lust  king  of  Rome,  expelled  B.C.  509. 

Tnrtary.  The  first  ruler  was  Genghis  Khan.  1206. 
whose  descendants  held  the  empire  until  1582.  when  the 
Mongols  revolted  to  the  Manchu  Tartars  In  China  ;  the 
Eluths  Ix-cume  u  separate  state  about  1100. 

Taxes.  Originated  from  those  levied  by  Solon  at 
Athens.  B.C.  594;  the  first  paid  in  money  in  England 
were  In  h«V7. 

Tea.  F'irst  brought  into  Europe  by  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company,  early  in  the  seventeenth  centtiry :  a 
quantity  of  it  was  brought  from  Holland  by  Lord  Arling- 
ton aud  Lord  Ossory.  I6G6:  from  this  time  it  became  uni- 
versal :  taxed  In  North  America.  1767  ;  Americans  refused 
to  receive  it  with  the  duty  on.  aud  threw  a  cargo  of  it  into 
the  sea  at  Boston,  1773. 

Texaa  (Lone  Star  State).  First  settlement  by  the 
Spaniards,  at  San  Antonio.  1692.  Admitted  to  the  Cnion, 
l*|j.  Ranks  first  in  cattle  and  cotton  and  square 
miles  :  second  in  sugar,  sheep,  mules,  and  horses  ;  sixth 
In  miles  of  railway ;  seventh  in  milch  cows  :  eighth  In 
rice  aud  hogs  ;  eleventh  in  population  ;  nineteenth  In 
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wealth.  Stock  raising  la  the  leading  industry,  Texas 
ranking  first  In  tola  production.  Agriculture  exten- 
sively engages  the  attention  of  its  Inhabitants ;  corn, 
wheat,  and  the  other  cereals  are  raised  In  the  northern 
part ;  sweet  potatoes,  sugar  cane,  tobacco,  and  tropical 
fruits  io  the  southern  part.  Its  commerce  consists  of 
exports  of  cotton,  hides,  and  live  stock.  The  state  haa 
vast  resources  that  have  not,  as  yet.  been  fully  devel- 
oped; an  abundance  of  most  valuable  timber,  large 
deposits  of  coal.  Iron,  and  salt,  aud  other  useful 
minerals. 

t>  u  tone*,  The.  were  a  German  tribe,  mentioned  by 
Roman  writers  as  Inhabiting  the  northwest  part  of  Ger- 
many north  of  the  Elbe.  In  conjunction  with  the  Clm- 
bri.  they  invaded  Gaul,  113  B.  C.  destroying  two  Roman 
armies,  and  then  proceeded  to  invade  Italy:  but  the 
Teutonea  were  defeated  and  almost  annihilated  by 
Harius  at  Aquas  Bex  the.  102  II.  G.,  and  the  Clmbri  at 
Campus  Raudius.  near  Verullse,  101  B.  G. 

Tennessee,  settled  at  Fort  Loudon,  1757,  by  the  Eng- 
lish. Agriculture  la  the  most  Important  industry,  the 
staples  oelng  wheat,  cotton,  corn,  hemp,  and  tobacco. 
In  the  production  of  tobacco,  the  state  ranks  third. 
The  iron  and  coal  Interests  are  growing  rapidly,  and 
will  prove  one  of  the  richest  resources.  The  marbles  of 
the  state  are  esteemed  for  their  color  and  variety.  Im- 
mense numbers  of  swine  and  mules  are  raised  in  the 
state.  The  manufacturing  industries  are  better  devel- 
oped than  In  any  of  the  other  southern  central  states.  A 
large  Internal  commerce  is  carried  on  by  means  of  the 
rivers  and  railroads  of  the  state. 

Theater,  that  of  Bacchus  at  Athens,  first  ever  erected, 
was  completed  by  the  Greeks  about  840  B.  G. ;  the  ruins 
still  exist ;  plays  were  opposed  by  the  Puritans,  1642.  and 
suspended  till  1660.  when  Charles  II.  licensed  two  com- 
panies ;  till  this  time  boys  performed  women's  part*: 
Henry  Purcell  introduced  opera.  ltl«O-1690. 

Thebes,  founded  1571  B.  C. :  citadel  built  by  Cadmus. 
1493:  flourished  as  a  republic,  820 :  destroyed  by  Alex- 
ander, with  the  slaughter  of  120,000  persons,  when  he 
left  only  the  house  of  Pindar,  the  poet,  standing,  335: 
rebuilt  by  Cassandcr.  B.  C.  316. 

TbtrmoprUc.  defended  by  Leonidas  B.  C.  480.  dur- 
ing the  Invasion  of  Xerxes ;  Romans  defeated  An- 
tiochus  at,  191. 

Thnuc,  a  considerable  part  of  ancient  Greece  an- 
nexed to  Macedon  by  Philip  and  Alexander  about  355  : 
conquered  by  the  Romans.  188 ;  Byzantium  was  Its  cap- 
ital, on  the  ruins  of  which  Constantinople  was  built; 
taken  by  the  Turks.  1453. 

Tilts  and  Tournaments,  regulated  by  Henry  I.  of 
Germany.  919 ;  forbidden  by  the  Council  of  Rhcims 


1131 ;  In  fashion  In  England  In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries:  abolish' 
been  killed  In  one. 


1560,  Henry  II.  having 


Tithes,  first  given  by  Moses  to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  B.  C. 
1490 ;  established  In  France  under  Charlemagne ;  estab- 
lished by  law  by  the  Lateran  Council.  1215. 

Tobacco  Plant,  used  by  the  Spaniards  In  the  penin- 
sula of  Yucatan,  1520;  Introduced  Into  France  by  Nicnt. 
1560;  first  brought  into  England  by  Francis  Drake,  1586. 

Toulouse.  France,  founded  about  B.  C.  615:  a  dread- 
ful tribunal  established  there  to  extirpate  heretics,  1229 : 
dissolved  1242 :  the  troubadours  or  rhetoricians  of,  had 
their  origin  about  1150,  and  consisted  of  a  fraternity  of 
poets  whose  art  was  extended  throughout  Europe  and 
gave  rise  to  the  Italian  and  Spanish  poetry. 

Trojan  War.  commenced  B.  C.  1193.  The  kingdom 
of  Troy  began  by  Scamander.  from  Crete.  B.  C.  IBM : 
city  built.  B.  0.  1255:  burned.  B.  C.  1184.  when  an  end 
was  put  to  the  kingdom. 

Tunis  and  Tripoli,  formerly  the  republic  of  Car- 
thage. Carthage  stood  nearly  where  Tunis  now  stand*. 
The  former  waa  besieged  by  Louis  IX.  of  France,  1270; 
it  remained  under  African  kings  till  taken  by  Barbs- 
rosea  under  Solyman  the  Magnificent ;  Barbarossa  was 
expelled  by  Charles  V.  but  the  country  was  recovered 
by  the  Turks,  under  8elim  II..  since  which  it  haa  been 
tributary  to  the  Grand  Seignior :  It  has  long  been  a  de- 
pendency of  Turkey. 

Turkish  Empire.  At  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, Gthman  established  the  present  empire  in  Asia 
Minor ;  In  the  fourteenth  century  they  invaded  Europe 
and  in  1453  took  Constantinople;  the  capture  of  Con- 
atantinople  was  followed  by  other  Important  conquests, 
among  which  were  Greece  and  Arabia;  the  glory  of  the 
re  culminated  In  the  reign  of  Solyman  the  Magnlfl- 
1520-1566:  after  his  death  began  the  decline  of  the 
lied  the 


mouths  of  the  Danube  and  the  Caucasus  in  Europe,  and 
those  forming  western  Tr an i  Caucasia  In  Asia ;  the  G reeks 
formed  an  independent  state ;  Algiers  was  wrested  from 
them  by  the  French ;  the  power  of  the  Porte  haa  nearly 
vanished  from  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor.  Arabia,  and 
Egypt,  and  finally  the  Russo  Turkish  war  or  1877-1878  baa 
deprived  the  Porte  of  much  of  the  territory  In  Europe. 

Tnllerles,  The.  Is  the  name  of  a  garden  and  palace  In 
Paris,  built  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  labrigvs  d*  tuiltt. 
it  was  composed  of  three  great  pavilions,  called  thr 
pavilion  df  Marian  (north),  the  pari  I  Ion  de  Flirt  (south), 
and  the  pavilion  d*  V Horlogt (center).  It  waa  joined  to 
I  the  Louvre  by  Napoleon  III.  (1851-4).  The  land  was 
bought  by  Francois  I-  in  1564.  and  the  original  palace 
was  made  for  Catherine  de'  Medici  after  the  design  of 
Phlllbert  Delorme. 

Tuscany,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Etruscans,  belonged 
to  Germany  till  1240. 

Tyre,  a  city  of  great  antiquity,  suffered  destruction 
at  an  early  period :  rebuilt  under  Nimus ;  taken  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar after  a  siege  of  thirteen  years ;  it 
»ub)ect  to  the  Romans.  B.  C.  64. 


rtah  was  first  settled  by  Am 
1S47.  GrganUed  as  a  territory 
1896.   Ranks  third  in  silver:  U 

coal. 


at  8alt  Lake  City. 
;  admitted  as  a  state, 
in  gold ;  fifteenth  in 


Valencia,  conquered  by  the  Moors  under  Abdallah 
CI*,  aud  lost  by  tbem.  1094 ;  relinquished  to  the  Moors 
again  by  the  king  of  Castile :  soon  after  taken  again  by 
James  I.  of  Aragon.  1238.  and  with  Aragon  united  with 
Castile.  1479 ;  capitulated  to  the  French,  January  9, 1812. 

Vandals,  The,  inhabited  Germany  and  embraced 
Christianity,  400;  began  their  kingdom  in  Spain. ill:  in- 
vaded and  conquered  the  Roman  territories  In  Africa 
under  Genseric,  430 ;  sacked  and  pillaged  Rome,  455. 

Varangians,  The.  were  the  Norse  vikings,  who.  In 
the  ninth  century  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Russian 
empire.  Many  of  ttietn  entered  the  (service  of  the  By- 
zantine emperors,  and  in  the  days  of  the  Comnenl  the 
Varangians  regularly  formed  the  imperial  bodyguard  at 
Constantinople.  The  Varangians  at  Constantinople  were 
largely  recruited  by  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes  from  Eng- 
land after  the  Norman  Conquest. 

"  Vatican  us  Mont"  Is  a  hill  at  Rome,  chiefly  noted 
for  its  magnificent  palace  of  the  popes,  the  Vatican,  with 
Its  superb  gardens.  Its  museums,  celebrated  library,  and 
basilica  of  St.  Peter.  The  palace  was  constructed  in 
498,  but  has  often  been  enlarged. 

Vermont  (Green  Mountain  State).  First  settled  by 
the  English,  Fort  Dummer,  1764.  Ranka  fourth  in  cop- 
per ;  seventh  in  hops  and  buckwheat ;  twenty-sixth  in 
wealth ;  thirty-second  in  population ;  fortieth  in  square 
miles ;  forty-first  In  miles  of  railway.  The  state  la  noted 
for  Ita  rich  quarries  of  marble,  soapstone,  and  slate, 
which  are  worked  at  several  points.  It  Is  also  noted  as  a 
good  grazing  country.  The  dairy  products  are  exten 


Stock 


i  carried  on  to  a 


Ottoman  empire  ;  Austria  expelled  them  from  Hungary. 
Russia  deprived  them  of  the  provinces  between  the 


sive  aud  valuable, 
siderable  extent. 

Vendome  Column.  The.  in  Paris  was  erected  by  Na- 
poleon t.  1806.  in  the  Place  Vendome,  to  commemorate 
his  successful  campaign  in  Germany :  pulled  down  by 
the  Communists,  1871,  but  restored  by  the  National  As- 
sembly, 1874.  It  Is  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  feet  high, 
with  a  statue  of  Napoleon  I.  at  the  top. 

Venice.  Originally  lnhabltated  by  the  Veneti ;  con- 
quered by  the  Gauls  and  made  a  kingdom  about  B.  C. 
358:  conquered  for  the  Romans  by  Marcellus.  221.  The 
islands  on  which  the  city  now  stands  began  to  be  In- 
habited by  Italians  about  421 ;  its  university  founded. 
1592. 

Vesuvius,  eruptions  of.  A.  D.  79.  203.  472:  elected 
names  that  were  seen  at  Constantinople  :  obscured  the 
sun  at  noonday,  and  ravaged  all  Campania ;  was  In 
an  active  state  of  eruption  upward  of  85  times,  between 
the  year  472  and  the  present. 

Vienna,  the  capital  of  Austria-Hungary,  was  orig- 
inally Vindobona  of  Upper  Pannonla :  afterwards  cap- 
ital of  the  east  provinces  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne ; 
besieged  by  the  Turks  in  1529,  aud  again  in  1683 :  the 
French  took  It  in  1805  and  in  1809  ;  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  which  fixed  for  a  time  the  limits  of  the  countries 
of  continental  Europe,  waa  held  here  November.  1814, 
to  June,  1815. 

Vikings.  The,  ware  the  piratical  Northmen  who  In- 
fested the  coasts  of  the  British  Islands  and  of  France  In 
the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  centuries.  This  word  la 
quite  unconnected  with  "king."  being  derived  from 
the  Scandinavian  rii."  a  bay 
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In  tbe  names  Lerwick.  Berwick,  etc.).  and  this  class  of 
marauders  were  so  called  because  their  ships  put  off 
from  tbe  bays  and  fiords. 

Vlalgoths,  The.  or  Western  Goths,  were  the  descend- 
anu  of  that  branch  of  the  Qothlc  race  established  by 
A nre Han  in  Dacia.  270.  The  descendants  of  the  other 
branch  of  the  race,  which  remained  in  Southern  Russia, 
were  called  Ostrogoths  (Eastern  Goths}.  On  the  death 
of  Theodosius.  tbe  Visigoths,  under  Alaric  overran 
(}  recce,  896.  and  took  Home.  410.  After  Alarlc'a  death, 
410,  they  established  a  kingdom  at  Toulouse,  414,  which 
eventually  comprised  the  whole  of  Gaul  south  of  the 
Loire  and  west  of  the  Rhone,  as  well  aa  Provence  and 
the  greater  part  of  Spain.  With  the  defeat  (and  deattO 
of  Alaric  II.  by  Clovis,  on  the  field  of  Vougle"(or  VouliM 
or  Voclad)  near  Poitiers,  507,  the  kingdom  of  Toulout-e 
came  to  an  end,  and  the  Visigoths  abandoned  to  tbe 
conqueror  all  their  territories  north  of  tbe  Pyrenees, 
with  tbe  exception  of  a  email  tract  of  country  in  Gaul, 
including  the  cities  of  Carcassone.  Narbonnc,  and 
Nimes. 

Virginia,  first  settled  at  Jamestown  by  the  English. 
1607.  Ranks  first  in  peanuts:  second  in  tobacco;  eighth 
In  salt  and  iron  ore:  sixteenth  in  wealth.  Agriculture 
lathe  leading  industry ;  tobacco,  wheat,  corn,  and  pota- 
toes  being  tbe  great  staples.  The  mineral  resources  are 
vast:  the  mountains  containing  rich  deposits  of  coal 
and  Iron,  valuable  marble,  slate,  and  stone  quarries  with 
important  salt  springs. 

M  ale*.  The  first  king  was  Edwawl,  690;  it  was  con- 
quered and  divided  by  William  II..  1090:  Griffith,  the  last 
king,  died  1137 ;  tho  sovereign  from  that  time  forward 
was  the  prince  ;  completely  conquered  and  annexed  to 
the  crown  of  England.  1281. 

Walloons.  The.  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  southeast- 
ern division  of  Belgium,  their  country  comprising  the 
provinces  of  Hainault.  Namur,  Liege,  and  Luxemburg, 
with  part  of  Brabant.  The  Walloons  are  Romanized 
Gauls,  lineal  representatives  of  the  ancient  Belgte.  dis- 
tinguished from  their  Flemish  (Teutonic)  neighbors  by 
their  Romance  language,  their  stronger  physique,  and 
their  darker  complexion.  The  Walloon  language,  bow- 
ever,  a  strongly  marked  dialect  of  Northern  France  (the 
Langue  d'Oll),  is  now  merely  a  provincial  patoii.  French 
being  the  written  standard  and  official  language  of  the 
whole  kingdom. 

Washington  ranks  eighth  In  gold,  seventeenth  in 
square  miles,  forty-first  In  population,  forty-second  In 
miles  of  railway.  Population,  according  to  territorial 
census  in  1885, 127.292 ;  United  States  Census.  1890. 3J9..1M. 
First  settlement,  by  Americans,  at  Astoria.  1811.  Organ- 
ized as  a  territory,  1853.  Admitted  to  tbe  Union.  1889. 

Wat  Tyler**  insurrection,  a  peasants*  revolt,  imme- 
diately due  to  the  imposition  of  a  poll  tax  on  all  persons 
above  fifteen.  Almoatthe  whole  of  the  peasantry  of  the 
southern  and  eastern  counties  of  England  rose  in  arms, 
murdering  and  plundering,  under  the  leadership  of  Wat 
Tyler,  saifl  to  have  been  a  soldier  In  the  French  wars. 
On  June  12. 1381,  they  gathered  on  Blackheath.  On  June 
14.  Richard  II.,  then  a  lad  of  fifteen,  met  the  Essex  con- 
tingent at  Mile  End,  and  promised  them  the  abolition  of 
villanage.  On  June  LS.Ihc  met  the  Kentish  men  at  Smith- 
field,  and  Wat  Tyler  waa  lured  out  of  sight  of  his  men 
and  killed  by  William  Walworth,  mayor  of  London,  and 


others.  The  peasants  were  induced  to  go  to  St.  John's 
field,  where  a  body  of  troops  coming  to  tbe  king's  aid. 
and  Richard  being  profuse  of  promises,  they  dispersed. 

Waterloo.  Napoleon,  about  eleven  o'clock.  June 
18.  IMS.  with  72.000  men  attacked  a  combined  army  of 
Oi.noo  English.  Dutch.  Belgian,  and  Hanoverian  troops. 
Billow,  with  the  Fourth  Prussian  Corps,  arrived  near 
Napolcou'a  right  about  three  In  tbe  afternoon,  and 
10.000  French  troops  were  detached  to  hold  him  in  check. 
The  battle  raged  until  7.30,  when  about  82.000  of  Blil- 
cher's  Prussians,  under  Zletben,  began  to  arrive  on  the 
field.  They  turned  the  French  right  wing,  and  by  9.30 
p.  M.,the  whole  French  army  was  fleeing  in  confusion. 
The  French  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  mlaaing  was 
81.noo,  that  of  tbe  allies.  22.000. 

West  Virginia.  The  first  settlers  were  English. 
Wheeling,  1774.  Agriculture  is  tbe  leading  .industry, 
and  the  principal  staples  are  tobacco,  wheat,  and  corn. 
The  mountain  pastures  arc  well  adapted  to  stock  raising. 
Its  mineral  resources  are  rich  deposits  of  coal,  iron,  and 
numerous  oil  wells  and  salt  springs. 

Westminster  Abbey,  built  by  Sebert,  king  of  Essex, 
on  the  spot  where  the  Temple  of  Apollo  had  once  stood ; 
Ita  monastery  consecrated  by  Edward  tbe  Confessor, 
l'*v> :  rebuilt  and  consecrated,  1269 :  turned  Into  a  colle- 
giate church,  ).."• 

Wills  are  of  a  very  high  antiquity ;  Solon  Intro- 
duced them  at  Athens;  there  are  many  regulations  re- 
specting wills  In  the  Koran ;  tbe  Roman  had  thl  power ; 
so  bad  the  native  Mexican,  so  that  it  prevailed  at  least 
In  three  parts  of  the  globe:  lands  were  devisable  by  wilt 
before  the  Conquest ;  privilege  of  making  wills  granted 
by  Henry  I.  of  England  in  1100. 

Wlsconaln  (Badger  State)-  First  settlement,  by  the 
French.  Green  Bay.  1660.  Admitted  to  the  Union.  1848. 
Ranks  second  in  hops;  third  in  barley  and  potatoes: 
fourth  in  rye  and  buckwheat ;  fifth  in  oats  and  agricul- 
tural implements  ;  seventh  In  Iron,  steel,  and  wool ;  eighth 
in  hay  and  milch  cows :  ninth  in  copper ;  tenth  In  wealth ; 
eleventh  in  miles  of  railway :  sixteenth  in  population, 
and  twenty-third  in  square  miles.  Tbe  chief  industry  is 
agriculture,  with  large  crops  of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  bar- 
ley, bay,  potatoes,  and  hops  as  the  staple  productions 
Live  stock  is  largely  raised.  In  the  production  of  wool 
and  cheese  it  Is  among  tbe  leading  states.  The  manu- 
facturing interests  are  large  and  increasing.  The  great 
pine  forests  in  abundance,  and  the  most  valuable  timber, 
lead,  iron.  zinc,  and  marble  mines  areextenslvely  worked. 
Lakes  Michigan  and  Superior,  and  the  Mississippi,  afford 
great  natural  highways  for  commerce. 

Witchcraft.  8ix  hundred  condemned  as  wizards, 
and  most  of  them  burned  in  France,  1609;  Grandier, 
parish  priest  of  Loudan,  burned  on  the  supposition  of 
having  bewitched  a  whole  convent  of  nuns,  1634:  nine 
old  women  were  burned  at  Kallsh.  In  Poland,  charged 
with  having  bewitched  and  rendered  unfruitful  the 
lands  belonging  to  a  gentleman  In  that  palatinate:  tbe 
last  punished  in  Englaud,  for  witchcraft,  waa  October 
29,  1808. 

Wyoming.  Ranks  ninth  In  square  miles:  twelfth  In 
cattle;  fourteenth  in  gold:  sixteenth  in  coal;  forty-fourth 
in  miles  of  railway :  forty-sixth  In  population.  First 
settlement  by  Americans,  1867.  Organized  as  a  terri- 
tory. 1S68.  Admitted  to  the  Union  In  1890. 


HISTORIC  TREATIES. 

843.  Contract  of  Verdun.  This  treaty  concluded  the 
war  between  Lotbar.  Louis  the  German,  and  Charles  the 
Bald,  over  their  respective  shares  of  the  Imperial  domin- 
ions on  the  death  of  their  father,  Louis  the  Pious. 

911.  Treaty  of  8t.-Clalr-sur  Eple :  concluded  the  war 
between  the  Invading  Norsemen  under  Rollo  and  the 
French  king,  Charles  the  Simple. 

1122.  Concordatof  Worms :  an  agreement  between  the 
emperor  and  tbe  pope,  closing  tbe  long  strife  known  as 
the  war  of  Investitures. 
1183.    Treaty  of  Constance  :  between  the  emperor, 
.  rosaa.  and  tbe  Lombard  cities, 
i  of  Bretigny :  a  treaty  that  interrupted  the 
Hundred  Years'  war  between  France  and  England. 

1397.  Union  of  Calmar:  the  treaty  by  which  Denmark. 
Sweden,  and  Norway  were  united  under  Queen  Mar- 
garet of  Denmark. 

1420.  Treaty  of  Troyes:  interrupted  the  Hundred 
Tears'  war  on  terms  most  favorable  to  England 
Treaty  of  Arras  :  a 


1466.  Treaty  of  Thorn  :  settled  the  terms  of  the  Polish 
conquest  of  West  Prussia. 

1482.  Treaty  of  Arras:  settled  the  dispute  between 
Louis  XI.  of  France,  and  Maximilian  of  Austria. 

1493.  Bull  of  Pope  Alexander  VI. :  arranged  the  con- 
flicting claims  of  Spain  and  Portugal  to  newly  discov- 
ered lands. 

1508.  League  of  Cambray :  a  union  formed  by  Louis 
XII.  of  France  and  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  which  the 
pope  and  others  were  invited  to  join. 

1526.  Treaty  of  Madrid:  formed  between  Charles  V. 
of  Germany  and  Francis  I.  of  France. 

1529.  Treaty  of  Cambray :  between  Francis  I.  and 
Charles  V. 

1544.  Treaty  of  Crespy:  concluded  the  fourth  and 
last  war  between  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V. 

1579.  Union  of  Utrecht :  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
Dutch  Republic. 

1M8.  Peace  of  Westphalia  :  concluded  the  Thirty 
Years'  War. 

1659.  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees :  closed  the  long  war  be- 
tween France  and  8pain. 
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1600.  Treaty  of  Copenhagen :  between  Denmark  and 


and  Uer- 


1667.  Treaty  of  Breda  :  between  Kngland  and  Hol- 

1668.  Triple  Alliance :  between  England.  Holland,  and 
Sweden  to  defend  Spain  against  Louis  XIV. 

1668.  Treaty  of  Aix-la-ChapeUe :  between  France  and 
Spain. 

1668.  Treaty  of  LI short:  between  Spain  and  Portugal 
through  the  mediation  of  Kngland. 

1678.   Peace  of  Nyuiwegen :  ended  the  Dutch  war. 

1697.  Peace  of  Ryswlck  :  closed  the  war  between 
France  under  Louis  XIV.  and  the  principal  "tales  of 
Europe  —  called  the  War  or  the  Palatinate. 

1699.  Peace  of  Carlowitz:  between  Turkey  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  the.  King  of  Poland, 
and  the  republic  of  Venice  on  the  other. 

171311.  Treaties  of  Utrecht.  Rastadt,  and  Baden: 
concluded  between  the  state*  taking  part  iu  the  war  of 
the  Spanish  succession. 

1717.  Triple  Alliance:  between  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Holland. 

1718-19.  Quadruple  Alliance:  between  r.reat  Britain, 
France.  Holland,  and  ihe  MtpeiYH  against  the  aggres- 
sions of  Spain. 

1718.  Peace  of  Paasarowitz:  between  the  sultan  and 
emperor. 

1721.  Peace  of  Nystadt: 
1738.  Treaty  of  Vienna:  between 
manv. 

1712.  Peaceof  Breslau  :  bet  ween  Frederick  II.  of  Prus- 
sia and  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria. 

1748.  Peace  of  Atx-la-Cha|ielle:  l>etween  Great  Brit- 
ain, France,  and  Holland;  Austria,  Spain,  Sardinia, 
Genoa,  and  Modena  being  accessories. 

17bl.  The  Family  Compact:  between  the  Bourbon 
rulers  of  France  and  spa i n. 

1763.  Peace  of  Paris:  terminated  the  Seven  Years' 
war,  known  in  I'nited  States  history  as  the  French  and 
Indian  war. 

1772.  First  Partition  of  Poland :  executed  by  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia. 

1774.  Peace  of  Kutchnk-Kainardji:  between  Russia 
and  Turkey. 

17*3.  Treaty  of  Paris :  in  which  Great  Britain  acknowl- 
edged the  independence  of  the  North  American  colonies. 

17X3.  Treaty  of  Versailles:  between  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Spain. 

1792.  First  Coalition  against  France :  involved  all  the 
powers  except  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Tuscany, 
Venice,  and  Genoa. 

171)5.   Peace  of  Basel :  between  France  and  Prussia. 

1796.  Jav  Treaty:  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain. 

1797.  Treaty  of  Tolcntlno 
public  and  the  |Hii>e. 

1797.  Treaty  or  Campo  Fo; 
and  the  emj>eror  of  Oermany 

1798.  Second  Coalition  against  France:  Initiated  by 
Russia;  afterward  comprised  England,  Austria,  Naples, 
Portugal,  and  Turkey. 

1802.  Peaceof  Amiens:  between  Great  Britain  on  the 
■  hand,  and  France,  Spain,  and  the  Bataviai.  republic 
the  other. 


the  French  re- 
Napoleon 


1803.  Treaty  between  France  and  the  United  States . 

ouching  the  purchase  of  Louisiana. 


1*05.  Peace  of  Presiburg :  between  Austria  and  France. 

1X07.  Treaties  of  Tiisit:  concluded  between  France, 
Prussia,  and  Russia. 

1809.  Treaty  of  Schcinbrunn:  between  France  and 
Austria. 

1HI4.  First  Peace  of  Paris:  between  France  and  the 

Grind  pal  European  powers;  after  the  defeat  of  Napo- 
>on  at  Leipzig. 

1814.  Treaty  of  Ghent :  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain. 

1815.  Congress  of  Vienna:  attended  by  the  principal 
European  powers. 

1815.  Second  Peace  of  Paris :  between  France  and  the 
allies  after  the  defeat  of  Napoleon  at  Waterloo. 

1815.  Holv  Alliance:  formed  at  Paris  between  the 
monarchs  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia. 

1818.  Cnngrcssof  Aix-la-Chapelle :  participated  in  by 
Great  Britain,  Rusnla,  Prussia,  and  France. 

18.T7.  Treaty  of  London :  between  (ireat  Britain,  Rus- 
sia, and  France,  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  Iwtween  Tur- 
key and  Greece. 

1829.  Treaty  of  Adrianople :  between  Russia  and  Tur- 
key. 

1840.  Quadruple  Treaty  of  London:  between  Great 
Britain,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia  on  the  one  hand 
and  Turkey  on  the  other,  touching  Mehemet  Ah  of 

Treaty  of  Nanking:  concluded  the  so-called 
opium  war  l»etween  Great  Britain  and  China. 

1*42.  Ashburton  Treatv:  signed  at  Washington  to 
define  the  northeastern  boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  British  North  America. 

1*48.  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo:  between  the 
United  Statesand  Mexico. 

1*54.  Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Japan: 
negotiated  by  Commodore  Perrv. 

1*56.  Treaty  of  Paris :  after  the  Crimean  war. 

1*58.  Treaties  of  Tientsin :  between  China  and  each 
or  the  four  nations,  Great  Britain,  France,  Russia,  and 
United  States. 

1KT>9.  Peace  of  Zurich;  settled  the  dispute  between 
France  and  Sardinia  on  the  oue  hand  and  Austria  on 
the  other. 

1*64.  Peace  of  Vienna :  concluded  the  war  between 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Denmark,  growing  out  of  the 
Schlfswig-Holstein  question. 

1805.  Convention  of  Gastein:  a  compact  between 
Prussia  and  Austria. 

1*66.  Peace  of  Prague:  concluded  the  war  between 
Prussia  and  Austria. 

1871.  Treaty  or  Frankfort:  between  France  and  Ger- 
many. 

1*71.  Treaty  of  Washington:  to  adjust  the  Alabama 

claims. 

1*78.  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  supplemented  by  the 
Congress  or  Berlin  :  closed  the  Russo-Turkish  war. 

1879.  Triple  Alliance  :  twtween  Austria,  Germany,  and 
Italy. 

1895.  Treaty  of  Shlmonoseki:  concluded  the  war  be- 
tween China  and  Jaitan. 
1898.  Treaty  of  Paris :  concluded  the  Spanish  -  A  uteri- 
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Alcoholic  Drinks.  —  The  number  of 
alcoholic  drinks  is  surprisingly  large  and 
varied.  The  following  are  the  principal : 
Agua  ardiente,  made  in  Mexico,  from  the  fer- 
mented juice  of  agave;  arrack,  made  in  India 
from  the  juice  of  the  palm  and  from  rice; 
araka,  made  in  Tartary,  from  fermented  mare's 
milk ;  araki,  made  in  Egypt  from  dates ; 
brandy,  made  in  nearly  all  wine  countries  from 
wine  and  from  fruits;  Geneva  or  Holland  gin, 
made  in  Holland  from  malted  barley  or  rye,  rec- 
tified on  juniper  berries ;  gin  made  in  England 
from  malted  barley,  rye,  or  potatoes,  and  recti- 
fied with  turpentine;  goldwasstr,  made  at 
Dantzic  from  various  kinds  of  corn  and  recti- 
fied with  spices;  kirchwasser,  made  in  Switz- 
erland from  the  Mahaleb  cherry;  lau,  made 
in  Siam  from  rice ;  maraschino,  made  in  Dal- 
matia  from  the  Macarska  cherrv  i  Mahwah 
arrack,  made  in  India  from  the  flowers  of  the 
madhuca  tree;  rum,  made  in  the  West  Indies 
and  South  America  from  cane  sugar  and  mo- 
lasses ;  rakia,  made  in  Dalmatia  from  the  husks 
of  grapes,  mixed  with  aroraatics;  rossolio, 
made  at  Dantzic  from  a  compound  of  brandy 
with  certain  plants ;  slatkai-trava,  made  at 
Kamtschatka  from  a  sweet  grass ;  show-choo, 
made  in  China  from  the  lees  of  rice  wine ; 
trosta,  made  in  the  Rhenish  provinces  from 
the  husks  of  grapes  fermented  with  barley  and 
rye ;  tuba,  made  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
from  palm  wine;  vino  mescal,  made  in  Mexico 
by  distilling  the  fermented  juice  of  the  agave  •, 
whisky,  made  in  Scotland,  Ireland  and  United 
States  from  raw  and  malted  grain,  and  south 
of  France  from  sloes. 

Air. — The  gaseous  envelope  of  the  earth 
is  composed  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  the  ratio 
of  21  to  79  respectively  ;  a  small  percentage  of 
watery  vapor  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  a  trace 
of  other  gases.  Our  planet  has  two  coverings. 
The  first,  a  partial  one,  is  the  water,  distrib- 
uted as  lakes  and  seas.  The  second  covering  is 
the  air  or  atmosphere,  rising  upwards  to  an  alti- 
tude somewhat  above  thirty-five  miles;  it  is  a 
true,  aeriform  ocean  surrounding  our  earth  and 
has  upon  its  upper  surface  waves  and  tides,  and, 
throughout  its  mass,  currents  flowing  in  con- 
stant and  variable  directions,  precisely  as  those 
of  the  ocean  comport  themselves;  it  is  held 
down  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  by  attraction, 
and  rotates  with  the  planet ;  its  density  varies 
with  its  actual  height  at  the  place  of  observa- 
tion, of  which  the  barometric  pressure  is  the 
evidence.    This  pressure  diminishes  as  the 


elevation  above  the  sea  increases,  owing  to 
the  upper  portions  of  the  atmosphere  pressing 
upon  and  condensing  the  lower  strata.  One 
half  the  actual  weight  of  the  atmosphere  is 
comprised  within  the  space  of  the  lower  five 
miles  of  its  total  height,  the  remaining  thirty 
miles  in  height  containing  the  other  half.  The 
air  is  highly  compressible  and  elastic,  and  its 
volume  diminishes  inversely  as  the  pressure 
increases.  This  accounts  for  the  facility  of 
setting  it  in  motion  and  its  velocity.  Like 
fluids,  it  presses  equally  in  every  direction,  and 
when  it  comes  in  contact  with  a  more  expanded 
and  therefore  lighter  portion  of  air,  it  pushes 
it  up  and  occupies  its  place,  producing  currents 
of  air  and  winds  when  t  flows  in  streams,  and 
sounds  when  it  is  thrown  into  vibrations  or 
undulations.  The  air  absorbs  heat  from  both 
the  earth  and  the  sun  and  moderates  extremes 
of  temperature  day  and  night  and  summer  and 
winter.  It  absorbs  about  4l)%  of  the  heat  of 
a  sunbeam  when  the  sun  is  at  zenith. 

Acoustics. —  The  doctrine  of  the  different 
sounds  of  vibrating  strings,  and  the  communi- 
cation of  sounds  to  the  ear  by  the  vibration  of 
the  atmosphere,  was  probably  first  explained 
by  Pythagoras,  about  500  B.  C.  Mentioned 
by  Aristotle,  330  B.  C.  The  speaking  trum- 
pet is  said  to  have  been  used  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  33.")  P».  C.  The  discoveries  of  Galileo 
were  made  almut  1000  A.  D.  The  velocity  of 
sound  was  investigated  by  Newton  before  1700. 
Galileo's  theorem  of  the  harmonic  curves  was 
demonstrated  by  Dr.  Brook  Taylor,  in  1714; 
and  further  perfected  by  D'Alembert,  Euler, 
Bernoulli,  and  LaG range,  at  various  periods  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 

Algebra. — Where  Algebra  was  first  used, 
and  by  whom,  is  not  precisely  known.  Dio- 
phantus  first  wrote  DpOQ  it,  probably  about 
350  A.  D.  ;  he  is  said  to  be  the  inventor. 
Brought  into  Spain  by  the  Saracens,  about  900  ; 
and  into  Italy  by  Leonardo  of  Pisa,  in  1202. 
The  first  writer  who  used  algebraical  signs  was 
Stifelius  of  Nuremberg,  in  1544.  The  intro- 
duction of  symbols  for  quantities  was  by  Fran- 
cis Vieta,  in  1591,  when  algebra  came  into 
general  use.  The  binomial  theorem  of  New- 
ton, the  basis  of  the  doctrine  of  fluxions,  and 
the  new  analysis,  1065.  Descartes  applied  al- 
gebra to  geometry  about  1637. 

Almanacs.  —  The  Egyptians  computed 
time  by  instruments.  ta>g  calendars  were 
anciently  in  use.  The  word  almanac  is  of 
Saxon  origin.    Michael  Nostradamus,  the  as- 
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trologer,  wrote  an  almanac  in  the  style  of  Mer- 
lin, 1566.  The  first  published  is  said  to  have 
been  by  Martin  Hykus,  at  Buda  in  1470.  The 
first  almanac  in  England  was  printed  at  Oxford, 
in  1678. 

Anatomy. —  The  human  body  was  studied 
by  Aristotle  about  350  B.  C,  and  its  structure 
was  made  part  of  the  philosophical  investiga- 
tions of  Plato  and  Xenophon ;  it  became  a 
branch  of  medical  education,  under  Hippocra- 
tes about  420  B.  C.  Erasistratus and  Herophi- 
lus  first  dissected  the  human  form,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  the  fathers  of  anatomy ;  it  is  said 
that  they  practiced  upon  the  bodies  of  living 
triminals  about  300  and  203  B.  C.  Galen, 
who  died  103  A.  D.,  was  a  great  anatomist. 
In  England  the  schools  were  long  supplied 
with  bodies  unlawfully  exhumed  from  graves ; 
and  until  1832  the  bodies  of  executed  murder- 
ers were  ordered  for  dissection.  Pope  Boni- 
face VIII.  forbade  the  dissection  of  dead 
bodies,  1207.  The  first  anatomical  plates, 
designed  by  Titian,  were  employed  by  Vesalius, 
about  1538.  The  discoveries  of  Harvey  were 
made  in  1616.  The  anatomy  of  plants  was 
discovered  in  1680. 

Angling. —  The  origin  of  this  art  is  in- 
volved in  obscurity  ;  allusion  was  made  to  it 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  in  the  most 
ancient  books  of  the  Bible,  as  Amos.  It  came 
into  general  repute  in  England  about  the  pe- 
riod of  the  reformation.  Winkin  de  Worde's 
Trealyne  of  Fytshimje,  the  first  book  printed  on 
angling,  appeared  in  1406.  Isaac  Walton's 
book  was  printed  in  1 653. 

Arithmetic. —  Where  first  invented  is  not 
known,  at  least  with  certainty.  It  was 
brought  from  Egypt  into  Greece  by  Thales, 
about  600  B.  C.  The  oldest  treatise  upon 
arithmetic  is  by  Euclid,  about  800  B.  C.  The 
sexagesimal  arithmetic  of  Ptolemy  was  used 
A.  D.  130.  Diophantus  of  Alexandria  was  the 
author  of  thirteen  books  of  arithmetical  ques- 
tions (of  which  six  are  extant)  in  156.  Nota- 
tion by  nine  digits  and  zero,  Known  at  least  as 
early  as  the  sixth  century  in  Hindostan  —  in- 
troduced from  thence  into  Arabia,  about  000, 
into  Spain  1050,  into  England  1253.  Arith- 
metic of  decimals  invented  1482.  First 
work  printed  in  England  on  arithmetic  was 
by  Tonstall,  bishop  of  Durham,  1522.  The 
theory  of  decimal  fractions  was  perfected  by 
Lord  Napier  in  1617. 

Assaying. —  The  assaying  of  silver  and 
gold  is  affected  by  a  process  called  cupellation. 
Cupels  are  small  flat  crucibles  made  by  press- 
ing bone  ash  moistened  with  water,  into  cir- 
cular steel  molds,  and  they  are  dried  by  ex- 
posure  to  the  air.  The  principle  upon  which 
the  operation  depends  is,  that  all  metals  with 


which  gold  and  silver  are  usually  alloyed,  are 
convertible  into  oxides  by  exposure  to  atmos- 
pheric air  at  a  high  temperature,  whereas  the 
precious  metals  remain  unacted  upon. 

To  assay  silver  by  cupellation  the  silver  is 
flattened  and  wrapped  up  in  an  envelope  of 
lead.  A  muffle  or  oven  is  heated  in  an  assay 
furnace  and  the  two  metals  put  into  it.  The 
metals  melt  and  the  lead  becomes  converted 
into  an  oxide,  which  as  well  as  any  baser  met- 
als before  combined  with  the  silver  is  absorbed 
by  the  substance  of  the  cupel  until  at  length 
the  silver  is  left  absolutely  pure. 

The  assaying  of  gold  is  performed,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  in  a  similar  way,  and  if  the  gold 
were  alloyed  only  with  copper,  the  process 
would  be  as  simple  as  that  of  silver  assaying. 
Usually,  however,  gold  contains  silver,  and  this 
cannot  be  got  rid  of  by  cupellation,  the  part- 
ing process  is,  therefore,  had  recourse  to ;  this 
consists  in  dissolving  the  silver  by  dilute  ni- 
tric acid,  which  leaves  the  gold  perfectly  pure. 

Iron  ores  are  assayed  by  separating  the  oxy- 
gen from  the  iron,  by  the  greater  affinity  of 
charcoal  for  that  element  at  high  temperatures. 
The  ore,  some  charcoal,  and  an  alkaline  flux 
are  heated  in  a  crucible  ;  and  the  result  is  that 
all  the  impurities  in  the  ore  are  made  to  leave 
the  iron  so  that  the  latter  is  presented  in  a 
purely  metallic  form. 

Copper  ores  usually  contain  sulphur,  and  in 
order  to  assay  them  a  flux  is  prepared  of  fluor 
spar,  borax,  slacked  lime,  argol,  and  niter. 

Automobile. —  This  name  covers  all  forms 
of  self-propelling  vehicles  for  use  on  country 
roads  or  city  streets,  whether  driven  by  steam 
produced  by  the  combustion  of  fuel,  stored 
steam,  compressed  air,  oil  or  gasoline  engines, 
or  by  electric  motors  taking  current  from  accu- 
mulators. Automobiles  are  not  of  recent  ori- 
gin, as  many  generally  suppose,  but  date  back 
to  the  early  days  of  the  steam  engine,  to  the 
time  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who,  in  1680,  pro- 
posed a  form  of  steam  carriage  which  embodied 
the  essential  features  of  a  steam  automobile. 
In  1700  Nathan  Read  patented  and  constructed 
a  model  steam  carriage.  But  the  first  actual 
experiments  were  made  in  1760,  by  a  French 
army  officer,  Nicholas  Cugnot,  who  built  a 
three  wheel  carriage.  In  America,  Oliver 
Evans,  as  early  as  1786,  suggested  a  form  of 
road  wagon  to  be  propelled  by  steam.  In  1803 
Richard  Trevithick  built  a  full  sized  carriage 
which  was  exhibited  in  London,  having  driven 
itself  00  miles  en  route  from  Camborne,  where 
it  was  constructed.  David  Guraey  built  and 
operated  a  steam  carriage  in  1827,  in  which  he 
made  frequent  and  long  journeys,  covering  as 
much  as  85  miles  in  10  hours.  He  was  ex- 
celled by  Walter  Hancock  who  established 
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sever a.1  stage  lines.  Sine*  1806  the  construc- 
tion of  automobiles  has  been  carried  on  with 
great  energy,  and  many  improvement*  have 
been  made.  So  far  the  most  satisfactory  re- 
sults have  been  obtained  with  the  steam,  oil, 
and  electric  carriages.  In  tire  construction 
the  pneumatic  tire  occupies  the  first  place  in 
public  favor,  although  solid  rubber  tires  are 
largely  employed.  The  highest  speed  is  ob- 
tained by  use  of  light  oils,  preferably  gasoline ; 
steam  motors  are  most  successfully  used  with 
heavy  trucks  and  vans ;  the  electric  motor  has 
given  the  best  satisfaction  when  employed  on 
vehicles  for  city  cab  and  carriage  work  and 
short  radius  runs. 

JEoIIau  Harp  was  the  invention,  it  is  be- 
lieved, of  Athanasius  Kircber,  who  lived  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  it  is  so  called 
from  iEolus,  the  god  or  ruler  of  the  winds. 
It  is  a  simple  musical  instrument,  the  sounds 
of  which  are  produced  by  the  vibrations  of 
strings  moved  by  wind.  It  may  be  composed 
of  a  rectangular  box  made  of  thin  boards,  five 
or  six  inches  deep  and  about  the  same  width, 
and  of  a  length  sufficient  to  extend  across  the 
window  it  is  to  be  set  at,  so  that  the  breeze 
coming  in  can  sweep  over  it.  At  the  top  of 
each  end  of  the  box  a  strip  of  wood  is  glued, 
about  a  half-inch  in  height;  the  Btrings  are 
then  stretched  lengthwise  across  the  top  of  the 
box,  and  may  l>e  tuned  in  unison  by  means  of 
pegs  constructed  to  control  their  tension,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  violin.  The  sounds  produced  by 
the  rising  and  falling  wind,  in  passing  over 
the  strings,  are  of  a  drowsy  and  lulling  charac- 
ter, and  have  been  beautifully  described  by  the 
poet  Thomson  as  supplying  the  most  suitable 
kind  of  music  for  the  Castle  of  Indolence. 

Aerial  Navigation. —  Pilatre  des  Rosiers 
made  the  first  balloon  ascension  at  Paris,  No- 
vember 21,  1783.  His  balloon  was  inflated 
with  heated  air.  December  1,  1783,  an  ascen- 
sion was  made  by  M.  Charles,  a  professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy,  at  Paris,  and  at  about  the 
same  time  successful  ascensions  were  also  made 
by  Messrs.  Ritteuhouse  and  Hopkins,  of  Phila- 
delphia, hydrogen  gas  lieing  used  in  these  in* 
stances  for  inflating  purposes.  The  valve  at 
the  top  of  the  balloon ,  and  the  hoop  attached 
to  the  balloon  with  netting,  by  which  is  sus- 
pended the  car,  are  the  inventions  of  M. 
Charles.  In  1785  a  successful  passage  of  the 
English  Channel  was  made  by  M.  Blanchard, 
the  first  professional  aeronaut,  and  an  Ameri- 
can traveler  named  Dr.  Jeffries.  The  use  of 
ropes  for  the  purpose  of  steadying  balloons  was 
first  adopted  by  M.  Gay-Lussac,  in  1803. 
From  1852  to  1884  French,  German ,  and 
American  aeronauts  labored  with  degrees  of 
to  improve  the  method  of  construction 


and  to  invent  a  means  for  the  propulsion  of 
balloons,  and  in  the  latter  year  Captains  Ren- 
ard  and  Krebs  produced  an  air  ship  which 
was  considered  the  crowning  effort  in  this 
line  of  invention.  This  ship  was  a  cigar- 
shaped  balloon,  carrying  a  platform,  on 
which  the  steering  and  propelling  apparatus 
was  placed.  The  balloon  was  made  of  strong 
silk  and  covered  with  a  light  netting  of  cords. 
It  was  197  feet  long  and  39  feet  in  diameter. 
To  the  netting  was  suspended  the  platform,  131 
feet  long  and  10  feet  broad,  on  the  front  of 
which  was  fixed  the  propeller,  a  screw  of  light, 
wooden  framework  and  air-tight  cloth.  The 
rudder  was  at  the  rear  of  the  platform.  The 
propeller  was  driven  by  electricity,  generated 
by  a  dynamo,  which  was  in  turn  driven  by 
stored  electricity.  The  first  ascension  of  this 
ship  fully  satisfied  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
ti6ns  of  its  builders.  It  was  driven  seven 
miles  and  back  in  the  space  of  forty  minutes, 
and  obeyed  fully  every  movement  of  the  rudder. 
During  the  siege  of  Paris,  in  the  Franco-Ger- 
man war  of  1870-71,  ballooning  was  extensively 
used  by  the  besieged  for  communication  witn 
the  outer  world,  and  also  by  the  besiegers  for 
military  purposes,  and  since  that  date  military 
ballooning  has  become  an  important  subject  of 
study  and  experiment  by  soldiers. 

American  Clocks  and  Watches. — 
The  first  attempt  to  manufacture  watches  or 
clocks  on  a  large  scale  in  America  was  made 
by  Eli  Terry,  a  Connecticut  Yankee,  who  in- 
vented wooden  wheels  for  clocks  in  1792.  In 
1837  Chauncey  Jerome,  of  Massachusetts,  first 
applied  machinery  to  the  making  of  metal- 
wheeled  clocks,  and  as  a  result  drove  the 
wooden-wheeled  clocks  out  of  the  market. 
The  manufacture  of  watches  by  machinery, 
which  has  since  become  such  an  important 
business,  was  begun  at  Roxbury,  Mass.,  in 
1850,  and  was  continued  there  until  1854,  when 
the  works  were  removed  to  Waltham. 

Archimedes,  Principle  of. —  Archi- 
medes, the  most  celebrated  of  ancient  mathe- 
maticians, was  born  at  Syracuse  about  287 
B.C.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  kinsman  of 
King  Hiero,  though  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
held  any  public  office,  but  devoted  himself  en- 
tirely to  Bcience.  He  is  the  only  one  of  the 
ancients  who  contributed  anything  satisfactory 
on  the  theory  of  mechanics  and  on  hydrostat- 
ics. He  first  established  the  truth  that  a 
body  plunged  in  a  fluid  loses  exactly  as  much 
of  its  weight  as  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
fluid  displaced  by  it.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  principles  in  the  science  of  hydro- 
statics, and  is  called  by  his  name.  It  was  by 
this  law  that  he  determined  how  much  allo- 
the  goldsmith,  whom  Hiero  had  i 
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to  make  a  crown  of  pure  gold,  had  fraudu- 
lently mixed  with  the  metal.  The  solution  of 
the  problem  had  suggested  itself  to  him  as  he 
was  entering  the  bath,  and  he  is  reported  to 
hare  been  so  overjoyed  as  to  hasten  home  with- 
out waiting  to  dress,  exclaiming,  «« I  have 
found  itl  I  have  found  it!"  Among  the 
numerous  inventions  ascribed  to  Archimedes  is 
that  of  the  endless  screw,  and  the  cochlea,  or 
water-screw,  in  which  the  water  is  made  in  a 
manner  to  ascend  by  its  own  gravity. 

Atlantic  Cables. — In  July,  1866,  the 
first  permanent  Atlantic  cable  was  laid  from 
Valentia  Bay,  Ireland,  to  Trinity  Bay,  N.  F., 
and  in  September  of  the  same  year  a  cable 
which  had  been  lost  in  1865  was  recovered 
and  its  laying  completed,  thus  giving  two  lines 
between  the  two  points.  These  lines  were 
known  as  the  Anglo-American  Cable,  and 
were  managed  by  a  company  of  the  same 
name.  The  French  Atlantic  Telegraph  Com- 
pany was  formed  in  1868,  and  it  laid  a  line 
from  Brest,  France,  to  Roxbury,  Mass.,  the 
following  year.  In  the  summer  of  1873  the 
fourth  Atlantic  telegraph  cable  was  laid  from 
Valentia,  Ireland,  to  Heart's  Content,  Trinity 
Bay,  N.  F.,  and  the  Brazilian  telegraph  cable 
was  laid  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  to  a 
bay  on  the  coast  of  Portugal  a  few  months  later. 
The  Direct  United  States  Cable  Company 
was  formed,  and  laid  a  line  from  Ballenskill- 
ings  Bay,  Ireland,  to  Rye,  N.  H.,  via  Nova 
Scotia,  in  1874.  The  same  year  a  sixth  line 
across  the  Atlantic  was  laid  from  Ireland  to 
Newfoundland,  and  in  1880  another  French 
line  was  laid  from  Brest  to  St.  Pierre,  an  is- 
land in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  In  1884- 
'85,  the  companies  owning  all  these  lines  hav- 
ing previously  formed  a  combination  to  keep 
up  rates,  a  competing  company  was  formed  by 
James  Gordon  Bennett  and  Mr.  Mackay,  who 
laid  two  lines  from  Ireland  to  Nova  Scotia, 
and  also  a  connecting  line  from  Ireland  to 
France.  The  difficulty  with  these  submarine 
cables  at  first  was  to  send  through  them  a  cur- 
rent of  sufficient  power  to  record  the  message. 
The  method  adopted  is  as  follows  :  Two  keys, 
which  when  depressed  transmit  respectively 
positive  and  negative  currents,  are  employed 
at  the  sending  station,  in  connection  with  the 
battery.  The  current  of  the  battery  does  not 
pass  directly  into  the  cable,  but  into  a  con- 
denser, which  passes  it  into  the  submarine 
line.  This  greatly  increases  the  force  of  the 
current  used,  and  serves  to  cut  off  interfering 
earth-currents.  The  receiving-instrument  first 
employed  was  a  reflecting  galvanometer. 
Upon  the  magnet  of  this  instrument  is  carried 
a  sumii  curved  mirror.  About  two  feet  in 
front  of  it  is  placed  a  lamp  behind  a  frame  in 


which  is  a  vertical  slit,  while  above  it  is  a 

screen.  The  light  from  this  lamp,  passing 
through  the  slit,  falls  on  the  surface  of  the 
mirror,  which  throws  it  back  upon  the  screen. 
The  flash  of  light,  moving  from  right  to  left 
with  the  motion  of  the  needle,  indicates  the 
message  sent.  This  method,  however,  has 
been  of  late  years  almost  entirely  superseded 
by  an  invention  called  the  syphon  galvanome- 
ter. In  this  the  movements  of  the  needle  are 
recorded  by  means  of  ink  spurted  from  a  fine 
glass  syphon-tube.  This  tube  is  attached  to  a 
coil  suspended  between  two  fixed  magnets, 
which  swing  to  right  or  left  as  the  pulsations 
of  the  needle  pass  through  it.  The  possibility 
of  laying  an  electric  cable  in  the  Atlantic  from 
Europe  was  suggested  by  Professor  Morse  as 
far  back  as  1843,  but  it  was  not  until  1854  that 
Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Field  discussed  the  means  of 
practically  realizing  the  idea,  and  it  is  to  his 
energy  that  the  successful  completion  of  this 
great  work  is  due. 

Aurora  Borealis. —  Since  the  discovery 
of  electricity,  and  especially  electro-magnetism, 
all  speculation  on  the  nature  of  the  aurora  has 
taken  in  that  force  as  a  principal  element,  and 
modern  experiments  have  been  especially 
turned  to  securing  proof  of  the  electric  nature 
of  the  auroral  display.  The  theory  advanced 
by  M.  De  La  Rive,  a  Genoese  scientist,  and 
which  is  generally  accepted,  is,  that  the  aurora 
is  caused  by  the  recomposition  of  the  positive 
and  negative  electricity,  always  to  be  found  in 
the  upper  and  lower  strata  of  air  respectively. 
Miniature  auroras  have  been  produced  by 
electricity  by  M.  De  La  Rive,  and  also  by  a  M. 
Iyenstrom.  In  M.  Lenstrom's  experiments, 
which  were  made  in  Finland  in  1882,  the  peak 
of  a  mountain  was  surrounded  with  a  coil  of 
copper  wire,  pointed  at  intervals  with  tin  nibs. 
This  wire  was  charged  with  electricity,  and  a 
yellow  light  was  produced  on  the  tin  points,  in 
which  the  spectroscope  analysis  revealed  the 
greenish  yellow  ray  that  characterizes  the  au- 
rora borealis.  The  aurora  was  supposed  to  be 
of  supernatural  origin  by  the  ancients. 

Armor. —  The  warlike  Europeans  at  first 
despised  any  other  defense  than  the  shield. 
Skins  and  padded  hides  were  first  used ;  and 
brass  and  iron  armor,  in  plates  or  scales,  fol- 
lowed. The  first  body  armor  of  the  Britons 
were  skins  of  wild  beasts,  exchanged,  after  the 
Roman  conquest,  for  the  well  tanned  leathern 
cuirass.  This  latter  continued  until  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  era.  Hengist  is  said  to  have  had  scale 
armor,  A.  D.  449.  The  heavy  cavalry  were 
covered  with  a  coat  of  mail,  1216.  Armor  be- 
came exceedingly  splendid  about  1350.  The 
armor  of  plate  commenced,  1407.  The  armor 
of  Henry  VII.  consisted  of  a  cuirass  of  steel, 
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in  the  form  of  a  pair  of  stays,  about  1500. 
Armor  ceased  to  reach  l>elow  the  knees  in  the 
time  of  Charles  I.,  1625. 

Artillery. —  The  first  piece  was  a  small 
one,  contrived  by  Schwartz,  a  German  cordel- 
ier, soon  after  the  invention  of  gunpowder  in 
1330.  Artillery  was  used,  it  is  said,  by  the 
Moors  at  Algeciras  in  Spain,  in  the  siege  of 
1341 ;  it  was  used,  according  to  historians,  at 
the  battle  of  Creasy,  in  1346,  when  Edward  III. 
had  four  pieces  of  cannon,  which  gained  him 
the  battle.  Artillery  was  used  at  the  siege  of 
Calais,  1347.  The  Venetians  first  employed 
artillery  against  the  Genoese  at  sea,  1377. 
Cast  in  England,  together  with  mortars  for 
bombshells,  by  Flemish  artists  in  Sussex,  1543. 
Made  of  brass,  1635.  From  this  time  forward 
the  improvement  in  field  artillery  has  Wen 
rapid  and  important. 

Astronomy. —  The  earliest  accounts  we 
have  of  this  science  are  those  of  Babylon, 
about  2234  B.  C.  The  study  of  astronomy  was 
much  advanced  in  Chaldea  under  Nabonas- 
sur ;  it  was  known  to  the  Chinese  about  1100 
B.  C. ;  some  say  many  centuries  before.  Lu- 
nar eclipses  were  observed  at  Babylon  with  ex- 
ceeding accuracy,  720  B.  C.  Spherical  form 
of  the  earth,  and  the  true  cause  of  lunar 
eclipses,  taught  by  Thales,  640  B.C.  Further 
discoveries  by  Pythagoras,  who  taught  the  doc- 
trine of  celestial  motions,  and  believed  in  the 
plurality  of  habitable  worlds,  500  B.  C.  Hip- 
parchus  began  his  observations  at  Rhodes,  167 

B.  C,  began  his  new  cycle  of  the  moon  in  143, 
and  made  great  advances  in  the  science,  140  B. 

C.  The  procession  of  the  equinoxes  confirmed, 
and  the  places  and  distances  of  the  planets  dis- 
covered, by  Ptolemy,  A.  D.  130.  After  the 
elapse  of  nearly  seven  centuries,  during  which 
time  astronomy  was  neglected,  it  was  resumed 
by  the  Arabs  about  800  ;  and  was  afterwards 
brought  into  Europe  by  the  Moors  of  Barbary 
and  Spain,  but  not  sooner  than  1201,  when 
they  also  introduced  geography.  True  laws 
of  the  planetary  motions  discovered  by  Kepler 
1819 ;  the  discoveries  of  Galileo  were  made 
about  1631.  Newton's  Principia  published 
and  the  system  as  now  taught  incontroverti- 
bly established,  A.  D.  1687  ;  Mecaniyue  Celeste, 
published  by  La  Place,  1790. 

Ax- Wedge. —  Those  instruments,  with  the 
lever,  and  various  others  of  a  coarse  construc- 
tion and  still  in  common  use,  are  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  Daedalus,  an  artificer  of 
Athens,  to  whom  also  is  ascribed  the  invention 
of  masts  and  sails  for  ships,  1240  B.  C.  Many 
tools  are  represented  on  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments. 

Beer,  Origin  of. — The  Germans,  Gauls, 
and  Bretons  manufactured  beer  from  barley 


and  wheat  as  far  back  as  there  are  any  written 
records  regarding  them.  Tacitus  tells  us  that 
beer  was  a  common  beverage  of  the  Germans 
when  he  wrote,  in  the  first  century.  We  learn 
from  Pliny  that  "  The  people  of  Spain,  in  par- 
ticular, brew  this  liquor  so  well  that  it  will 
keep  a  long  time."  He  describes  it  as  made 
from  corn  and  water.  The  earliest  of  Greek 
writers  speak  of  wine  made  from  barley,  ana 
of  the  art  of  making  it  as  derived  from  the 
Egyptians.  It  is  believed  that  Archilochus,  the 
Parian  poet,  who  lived  about  700  B.  C,  re- 
ferred to  beer  drinking  when  he  depicted  the 
follies  and  vicious  indulgences  of  his  time.  In 
the  ancient  writings  of  China  reference  is 
made  to  a  fermented  drink  called  "  sam-shoo," 
made  from  rice.  When  it  was  first  invented 
is  unknown,  but  it  waa  probably  long  before 
the  Christian  Era. 

Blood,  Circulation  of. —  The  true  the- 
ory regarding  the  circulation  of  blood  was 
discovered  by  the  celebrated  English  physiolo- 
gist, William  Harvey,  about  1616.  lie  re- 
ceived his  diploma  as  Doctor  of  Medicine  from 
the  University  of  Padua  in  1602,  and  in  1615 
was  made  Lecturer  at  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians in  London,  an  appointment  which  he 
held  for  forty  years.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  he  expounded  his  views  regarding  blood 
circulation  in  his  first  course  of  lectures.  He 
died  at  London  June  8,  1657. 

Bonnet. —  The  English  bonnet,  which  was 
superseded  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century  by  the  hat,  waa  made  of  cloth,  silk,  or 
velvet,  less  or  more  ornamented,  according  to 
the  taste  or  means  of  the  wearer.  In  Scotland, 
however,  bonnets  were  universally  worn  for  a 
century  or  two  later,  and  they  still  are,  to  a 
certain  extent,  a  national  characteristic.  The 
bonnet  worn  by  the  Lowland  Scottish  peasan- 
try was  of  a  broad,  round,  and  flat  shape,  over- 
shadowing the  face  and  neck,  aud  of  a  dark- 
blue  color,  excepting  a  red  tuft  like  a  cherry 
on  the  top.  It  was  made  of  thick  milled 
woolen,  and  with  reasonable  care  would  last  a 
man  his  whole  life.  From  having  been  worn, 
till  comparatively  late  times,  by  small  rural 
proprietors  —  such  as  owners  of  a  cottage  and 
an  acre  or  two  of  land — it  gave  to  these  local 
notabilities  the  distinctive  appellation  of  Bonnet 
Lairds.  The  bonnets  worn  by  the  Highland- 
ers were  made  of  the  same  fabric,  but  rise  to  a 
point  in  front  and  are  without  any  rim.  From 
time  immemorial  these  various  kinds  of  Scots 
bonnets  have  been  manufactured  at  Stewarton, 
a  small  town  in  Ayrshire.  Formerly  the  Stew- 
arton bonnet  makers  formed  a  corporation, 
which,  like  other  old  guilds,  was  governed  by 
regulations  conceived  in  a  narrow  and  often 
amusingly  absurd  spirit ;  one  of  the  rules  of 
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of  the  fraternity,  however,  can  be  spoken  of 

only  with  commeadation,  for  it  enforced  a  cer- 
tain weight  of  material  in  each  bonnet,  as  well 
as  durability  in  the  color. 

Botanic  Gardens. —  In  1309  A.  D.,  the 
first  approach  to  a  botanic  garden  was  made 
in  the  garden  of  Matthxus  Salvaticus,  at  Sa- 
lerno, botanic  science,  however,  being  merely 
subservient  to  medicine ;  and  it  was  not  until 
1533  that  the  first  true  botanic  garden  was 
formed.  This  was  made  for  Gaspar  de  Ga- 
brieli,  a  wealthy  Tuscan  noble  at  Padua,  and 
was  followed  by  similar  gardens  at  Pisa, 
Florence,  Bologna,  and  Rome,  the  first  public 
garden  being  that  at  Pisa.  In  1545  a  public 
garden  was  established  at  Padua  by  decree  of 
the  Republic  of  Venice.  In  1580  the  Elector  of 
Saxony  established  a  public  botanic  garden  at 
Leipzig,  which  was  soon  followed  by  others. 
There  was  no  botanic  garden  in  France  till 
Louis  XIII.  established  the  Jnrdin  <ies  Planteg 
at  Paris,  which  was  completed  in  1634.  The 
first  public  botanic  garden  was  established  in 
England  at  Oxford  by  the  Earl  of  Danby,  al- 
though numerous  private  gardens  had  existed 
in  England  for  the  greater  part  of  a  century. 
The  botanic  garden  at  Edinburgh,  the  first  in 
Scotland,  was  founded  about  1680.  The  bo- 
tanic garden  at  Kew  occupies  a  high  place 
among  British  national  institutions,  and  pos- 
sesses one  of  the  richest  collections  of  plants 
in  the  world.  The  gardens  connected  with 
the  imperial  palace  at  Schdnbrunn,  in  Austria, 
and  that  of  Berlin,  are  the  greatest  in  Germany. 
The  Jardin  de»  Plantes  in  Paris  undoubtedly 
may  be  regarded  as  holding  the  first  place  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  both  with  reference 
to  the  Btrictly  scientific  study  of  botany  and  to 
the  care  bestowed  upon  the  introduction  and 
diffusion  of  useful  or  beautiful  plants  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  In  the  United  States  the 
botanic  gardens  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
are  the  most  worthy  of  notice. 

Brain. — The  latest  classification  of  races, 
according  to  Bastian  and  other  experts,  shows 
weight  of  brain,  in  ounces,  as  follows  :  Scotch, 
50.0;  Germans,  49.6  ;  English,  49.5  ;  French, 
47.9;  Zulus,  47.5;  Chinese,  47.2;  Pawnees, 
47.1;  Italians,  46.9;  Hindoo,  45.1;  Gypsy, 
44.8;  Bushmen,  44.6;  Esquimaux,  43.9. 
Compared  with  size  of  body,  the  brain  of  the 
Esquimau  is  as  heavy  as  the  Scotchman's. 

The  measurement  of  that  part  of  the  skull 
which  holds  the  brain  is  stated  in  cubic  inches 
thus:  Anglo-Saxon,  105;  German,  105;  Ne- 
gro, 96;  Ancient  Egyptian,  93;  Hottentot, 
58  ;  Australian  native,  58. 

In  all  races  the  male  brain  is  about  10  per 
cent,  heavier  than  the  female.  The  highest 
class  of  apes  has  only  16  oz.  of  brain. 


A  man's  brain,  it  is  estimated,  consists  of 
300,000,000  nerve  cells,  of  which  iver  8,000 
are  disintegrated  and  destroyed  every  minute. 
Every  one,  therefore,  has  a  new  brain  once  in 
sixty  days.  But  excessive  labor,  or  the  lack  of 
sleep,  prevents  the  repair  of  the  tissues,  and 
the  brain  gradually  wastes  away.  Diversity  of 
occupation,  by  calling  upon  different  portions 
of  the  mind  or  body,  successively  affords,  in 
some  measure,  the  requisite  repose  to  each. 
But  in  this  age  of  overwork  there  is  no  safety 
except  in  that  perfect  rest  which  is  the  only 
natural  restorative  of  exhausted  power.  It  has 
been  noticed  by  observant  physicians  in  their 
European  travels  that  the  German  people, 
who,  as  a  rule,  have  no  ambition  and  no  hope 
to  rise  above  their  inherited  station,  are  pecul- 
iarly free  from  nervous  diseases ;  but  in  Amer- 
ica, where  the  struggle  for  advancement  is 
sharp  arid  incessaut,  and  there  is  nothing  that 
will  stop  an  American  but  death,  the  period  of 
life  is  usually  shortened  fire,  ten,  or  twenty 
years  by  the  effects  of  nervous  exhaustion. 

After  the  age  of  50  the  brain  loses  an  ounce 
every  ten  years.  Cuvier's  weighed  65,  Byron's 
79,  and  Cromwell's  90  ounces,  but  the  last 
was  diseased.  Post-mortem  examinations  in 
France  give  an  average  of  55  to  60  ounces  for 
the  brains  of  the  worst  class  of  criminals. 

Beds. — The  ancients  slept  on  skins.  Beds 
were  afterwards  of  loose  rushes,  heather,  or 
straw.  The  Romans  are  said  to  have  been  the 
first  to  use  feathers.  An  air-cushion  is  said 
to  have  been  used  by  Heliogabalus,  218-222  ; 
air  beds  were  in  use  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Feather  beds  were  used  in  England  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  The  bedsteads  of  the  Egyp- 
tians and  later  Greeks,  like  modern  couches,  be- 
came common  amongthe Roman  upper  classes. 

Bells  were  used  among  the  Jews,  Greeks, 
and  Romans.  The  responses  of  the  Dodonean 
oracle  were  in  part  conveyed  by  bells.  The 
monument  of  Porsenna  was  decorated  with 
pinnacles,  each  surmounted  by  Iwlls.  Said 
to  have  been  introduced  by  Paulinus,  bishop 
of  Nole,  in  Campagna,  about  400 ;  and  first 
known  in  France  in  550.  The  army  of  Clo- 
thaire  II.,  king  of  France,  was  frightened  from 
the  siege  of  Sens  by  the  ringing  of  the  bells  of 
St.  Stephen's  church. 

Bells  were  used  in  churches  by  order  of 
Pope  John  IX.,  about  900,  as  a  defense,  by 
ringing  them,  against  thunder  and  lightning. 
Bells  are  mvthically  said  to  have  been  cast  by 
Turketul,  Abbot  of  England,  about  941.  His 
successor  improved  the  invention,  and  caused 
the  first  tunable  set  to  be  put  up  at  Croyland 
Abbey,  960.  In  most  Catholic  states,  bells  are 
baptized  as  we  do  ships,  but  with  religious 
solemnity. 
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Billiards.— Invented  by  the  French,  by 
whom,  and  by  the  Germans,  Dutch,  and  Ital- 
ians, they  were  brought  into  general  vogue 
throughout  Europe.  The  French  ascribe  their 
invention  to  Henrique  Devigne,  an  artist,  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  IX.,  about  1571.  Slate 
billiard  tables  were  introduced  in  England  in 
1827. 

Hoots,  said  to  have  been  the  invention  of 
the  Carians,  were  mentioned  by  Homer,  907 
B.  C,  and  frequently  by  the  Roman  historians. 
A  variety  of  forms  may  be  seen  in  Fairholt's 
««  Costume  in  England."  An  instrument  of 
torture  "termed  the  boot"  was  used  in  Scot- 
land upon  the  Covenanters  about  1686. 

Botany. — Aristotle  is  considered  the  founder 
of  the  philosophy  of  botany.  The  Historia  Plan- 
tarum  of  Theophrastus  was  written  about  320 
B.  C.  Authors  on  botany  are  numerous  from 
the  earlier  ages  of  the  world  to  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  when  the  science  became 
better  understood.  The  study  was  advanced 
by  Fuchsia*.  Bock,  Bauhin,  Csesalpinus,  and 
others,  between  1535  and  1600.  The  system 
and  arrangement  of  Linnaeus,  the  first  bota- 
nist of  modern  times,  made  known  about  1750 ; 
Jussieu's  system,  in  1758.  At  the  time  of  the 
death  of  Linnteus,  A.  D.  1778,  the  species  of 
plants  actually  described  amounted  in  number 
to  11,800.  The  number  of  species  of  all  de- 
nominations now  recorded  cannot  fall  short  of 
100,000. 

Bottles  in  ancient  times  were  made  of 
leather.  The  art  of  making  glass  bottles  and 
drinking-glasses  was  known  to  the  Romans  at 
least  before  70  A.  D. ;  for  these  articles  and 
other  vessels  have  been  found  in  the  ruins  of 
Pompeii.  Bottles  were  made  in  England  about 
1558. 

Bread. —  Ching-Noung,  the  successor  of 
Fohi,  is  reputed  to  have  been  the  first  who 
taught  men  (the  Chinese)  the  art  of  hus- 
bandry, and  the  method  of  making  bread  from 
wheat,  and  wine  from  rice,  1998  B.  C.  Bak- 
ing of  bread  was  known  in  the  patriarchal 
ages ;  it  became  a  profession  at  Rome,  170 
B.  C.  During  the  siege  of  Paris  by  Henry 
IV.,  owing  to  the  famine  which  then  raged, 
bread,  which  had  been  sold  whilst  any  re- 
mained for  a  crown  a  pound,  was  at  last  made 
from  the  bones  of  the  charnel-house  of  the 
Holy  Innocents,  A.  D.  1594.  In  the  time  of 
James  I.  the  usual  bread  of  the  poor  was  made 
of  barley ;  in  Iceland  codfish  beaten  to  powder 
is  made  into  bread ;  potato  bread  is  used  in 
Ireland.  Bread  was  made  with  yeast  by  the 
English  bakers  in  1634.  In  1856  and  1857, 
Dauglish  patented  a  mode  of  making  "  aerated 
bread  "  in  whioh  carbonic  acid  gas  is  com- 
bined with  water  and  mixed  with  the  flour, 


j  and  which  is  said  to  possess  the  advantages  of 

cleanliness,  rapidity,  and  uniformity. 

Bricks  were  used  in  Babylon,  Egypt, 
Greece,  and  Rome  ;  in  England  by  the  Romans 
j  about  44.  Made  under  the  direction  of  Al- 
fred the  Great,  about  886.  The  Bize  regu- 
lated by  order  of  Charles  I.,  1625.  Brick  ma- 
chines were  invented  by  Messrs.  Cook  and  Cun- 
ningham in  1839  ;  by  Messrs.  Dixon  and  Cor- 
bett  in  1861. 

Butter. —  It  was  late  before  the  Greeks 
had  any  notion  of  butter,  and  by  the  early 
Romans  it  was  used  as  a  medicine  only,  never 
as  food.  The  Christians  of  Egypt  burned  but- 
ter in  their  lamps  instead  of  oil,  in  the  third 
century.  In  Africa  vegetable  butter  is  made 
from  the  fruit  of  the  shea  tree,  and  is  of 
richer  taste,  at  Kebba,  than  any  butter  made 
from  cow's  milk. 

Calico  Printing:. —  The  art  of  calico 
printing  was  introduced  into  Europe  about  the 
seventeenth  century,  although  it  is  believed  to 
have  been  known  in  India  and  Egypt  as  earl) 
as  the  first  or  second  centuries.  In  this  early 
period  the  printing  was  done  by  means  of 
blocks  on  which  the  designs  to  be  transferred 
to  the  cloth  had  been  engraved  in  relief.  These 
j  were  dipped  into  dye-stuff,  and  then  pressed 
upon  the  material  by  hand.  Later,  presses  for 
this  block-printing  were  invented,  and  the  use 
of  several  was  introduced  so  engraved  as  to  fill 
up  each  other's  vacancies,  and  thus  several 
colors  were  put  into  the  pattern.  About  1770 
copper-plate  printing  was  invented  in  England. 
By  this  method  the  design  was  cut  into  plates, 
the  color  filled  into  the  sunken  parts  of  the  en- 
graving, and  the  cloths  were  printed  by  being 
pressed  upon  it.  This  invention  finally  led  to 
the  introduction  of  cylinder-printing,  the 
method  now  in  use.  The  cylinders  are  of  cop- 
per, and  the  design  is  engraved  upon  their 
surface.  A  separate  cylinder  is  required  for 
each  color  or  shade  of  color  to  be  used  in  print- 
ing the  cloth,  and  in  fine  and  intricate  designs 
as  many  as  twenty  cylinders  are  sometimes 
used.  These  are  set  in  a  strong  frame  against 
the  face  of  a  large  central  drum  made  of  iron 
and  covered  with  woolen  cloth  in  several  folds, 
between  which  and  the  cylinders  the  calico  is 
printed  as  it  passes.  The  color  is  spread  upon 
the  cylinders,  as  they  revolve,  by  contact  with 
another  roller,  which  dips  into  a  trough  con- 
taining the  coloring-matter  properly  thickened. 
This  roller  is  made  of  an  absorbent,  elastic 
material,  similar  to  the  roller  used  in  inking 
a  printing  press.  Each  cylinder  thus  receives 
its  proper  color,  and  imparts  it,  in  revolving, 
to  the  calico  pressed  between  its  face  and  that 
of  the  fixed  drum.  A  sharp  blade  of  metal 
pressing  against  the  copper  cylinder  removes  all 
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superfluous  color  from  its  surface,  so  that  only 
the  design  cut  in  the  metal  is  imprinted  in 
clear  outline  upon  the  cloth.  The  employ- 
ment of  a  number  of  rollers  to  make  one  design 
is  attended  with  much  difficulty,  as  in  passing 
under  them  the  cloth  is  in  much  danger  of 
being  displaced  and  the  regularity  of  the  print 
destroyed.  As  the  cloth  leaves  the  printing- 
machine  it  is  drawn  over  rollers  through  a 
hot-air  chamber,  by  which  it  is  thoroughly 
dried,  and  the  colors  become  fully  set. 

Candles. —  It  was  not  until  the  fourteenth 
century  that  candles  having  any  resemblance 
to  those  now  in  use  were  manufactured.  Pre- 
vious to  that  time  our  English  ancestors  soaked 
splints  of  wood  in  fat  or  oil  to  obtain  their 
light.  The  candles  used  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  were  fude  torches  made  by  dipping 
strips  of  papyrus  or  rushes  into  pitch  and  then 
coating  them  with  wax.  These  candles  were 
also  in  use  in  Europe  during  the  middle  ages, 
and  were  very  large  and  heavy.  A  dipped 
candle  made  from  tallow  was  introduced  in 
England  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  wax- 
candles  were  also  made  at  the  same  time. 
These  latter  were  very  costly,  and  were  con- 
sidered great  luxuries.  In  1484  a  company 
for  the  manufacture  of  wax  candles  was  incor- 
porated in  London.  Mold  candles  are  Baid  to 
be  the  invention  of  the  SieurLe  IJrez,  of  Paris. 

Casting  Plate-Glass.—  The  whole  oper- 
ation of  casting  a  plate  of  glass  occupies  but  a 
very  short  time.  The  casting-tables,  the  most 
important  pieces  of  apparatus  in  plate-glass 
works,  are  19  feet  long,  14  feet  wide,  and  7 
inches  thick.  Each  is  provided  with  an  iron 
roller  30  inches  in  diameter  and  15  feet  long. 
Strips  of  iron  on  each  side  of  the  table  afford 
a  bearing  for  the  rollers  and  determine  the 
thickness  of  the  plate  of  glass  to  be  cast.  The 
rough  plate  is  commonly  0-lOths  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  After  polishing,  it  is  reduced  to 
6-16ths  or  7-HHhs.  The  casting-tables  are 
mounted  on  wheels,  and  run  on  a  track  that 
reaches  every  furnace  and  annealing-oven  in 
the  building.  The  table  having  been  wheeled 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  melting-furnace,  the 
pot  of  molten  glass  is  lifted  by  means  of  a 
crane  and  its  contents  quickly  poured  on  the 
table.  The  heavy  iron  roller  is  then  passed 
from  end  to  end,  spreading  the  glass  into  a 
layer  of  uniform  thickness.  The  cold  metal 
of  the  table  cools  the  glass  rapidly.  As  soon 
as  possible  the  door  of  the  annealing-oven  is 
opened  and  the  plate  of  glass  introduced.  The 
floor  of  the  oven  is  on  the  same  level  as  the 
casting-table  so  the  transfer  can  be  conve- 
niently and  quickly  made.  When,  after  sev- 
eral days,  the  glass  is  taken  out  of  the  oven, 
its  surface  1s  found  to  be  decidedly  rough  and 


uneven.  A  small  quantity  is  used  in  this  con- 
dition for  skylights  and  other  purposes  where 
strength  is  required  without  transparency.  It 
is  known  as  rough-plate.  The  greater  part  of 
the  glass,  however,  is  ground,  smoothed,  and 
polished  before  it  leaves  the  establishment. 
Few  industries  offer  such  fine  scenic  displays 
as  the  pouring  of  the  molten  glass. 

Celluloid  is  made  from  the  cellulose  con- 
tained in  cotton  cloth  or  raw  cotton.  The  cot- 
ton is  treated  to  a  weak  solution  of  nitric  acid. 
This  has  the  effect  of  making  a  pulp  of  cotton 
very  much  like  paper  pulp.  After  the  acid 
has  acted  the  pulp  is  treated  to  a  copious  water- 
bath  that  in  a  large  measure  washes  out  the 
acid.  Then  it  goes  through  a  partial  drying 
process,  and  a  large  quantity  of  camphor-gum 
is  mixed  with  it,  and  it  is  rolled  i.ito  sheets 
ready  for  the  drying-room,  where  it  is  dried  on 
hot  cylinders,  the  same  as  paper  is  dried.  It 
can  bo  softened  by  steam,  but  hardens  again 
when  it  is  dry.  Celluloid,  when  ready  for 
market,  burns  as  readily  as  ordinary  sealing- 
wax. 

Chess,  Origin  of. —  Although  the  origin 
of  chess  is  enshrouded  in  considerable  mystery, 
there  is  but  little  doubt  that  its  birthplace 
was  in  India,  and  that  it  is  an  offspring  of  a 
game  called  Chaturanga,  which  is  mentioned 
in  Oriental  literature  as  in  use  fully  2,000 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  From  India 
chess  spread  into  Persia,  and  thence  into  Ara- 
bia, and  ultimately  the  Arabs  took  it  to  Spain 
and  the  rest  of  Western  Europe.  The  game 
was  in  nil  probability  invented  for  the  purpose 
of  illustrating  the  art  of  war.  The  Arablegend 
upon  this  point  is  that  it  was  devised  for  the 
instruction  of  a  young  despot  by  his  father,  a 
learned  Brahman,  to  teach  him  that  a  king, 
notwithstanding  his  power,  was  dependent  for 
safety  upon  his  subjects.  The  Greek  histo- 
rians credit  the  invention  of  the  game  to  Pala- 
medes,  who,  they  claim,  devised  it  to  beguile 
the  tedium  of  the  siege  of  Troy  during  the 
Trojan  war. 

Common  Names  of  Chemical  Sub 
stances. 

Aqua  Fortls, 
Ai|iia  Kegia, 
Hluo  Vitriol, 
Cream  of  Tartar, 
Calomel, 
Chalk, 

Salt  of  Tartar, 
Caustic  Potassa, 
Chloroform, 
Common  Salt 


Nitric  Acid. 
Nltro-Muriatlc  Acid. 
Sulphate  of  Copper. 
Bitartrate  Potassium. 
Chloride  of  Mercury. 
Carlnmate  Calrium. 
Cartionate  of  Potassium. 
Hydrate  Potassium. 
Cfilorlde  of  Gormyle. 
Chloride  of  Sodium. 


Copperas,  or  Oreen  Vitriol,  Sulphate  of  Iron. 

Hi-Chloride  of  Mercury. 


Corrosive  Sublimate, 


Dry  Alum. 

Epsom  Salts, 
Kth lops  Miueral, 
Catena, 


l'ure  Carbon. 
Sulphate   Aluminium  and 

Potassium. 
Sulphate  of  Magnesia. 
Black  Sulphide  of  Mercury 
Sulphide  of  Lead. 
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Olauber'i 

Glucose. 
Iron  Pyrites, 
Jeweler's  Putty, 
Kfnir'a  Yellow, 
Laughing  Gas, 
Lime, 

Lunar  Caustic, 
Muriate  of  Lime, 
Niter  or  Saltpeter, 
Oil  of  Vitriol, 
Potash, 
Realgar, 
Reil  Lead, 
Knst  of  Iron, 
Sal  ammoniac. 
Slacked  Lime, 
Soda, 

Spirits  of  Hartshorn, 
Spirit  of  Salt, 


Stucco,  or 
Sugar of  L 
Verdigris, 
Vermilion, 
Vinegar, 
Volatile  Alkali. 
Water, 
White  Precl] 
White 


Paris. 


Sulphate  of 
Grape  Sugar. 
Hl-Sulphide  Iron. 
Oxide  of  Tin. 
Sulphide  of  Arsenic. 
Protoxide  of  Nitrogen. 
Oxide  of  Calcium. 
Nitrate  of  Silver. 
Chloride  of  Calcium. 
Nitrate  of  Potash. 
Sulphuric  Acid. 
Oxfile  of  Potassium. 
Sulphide  of  Arsenic. 
Oxide  of  Lead. 
Oxide  of  Iron. 
Muriate  of  Ammonia. 
Hwlrate  Calcium. 
Oxide  of  Sodium. 
Ammonia. 

Hvdro-Chloric,  or  Muriatic 

Acid. 
Sulphate  of  Lime. 
Acetate  of  Iea<l. 
Basic  Acetate  of  Topper. 
Sulphide  of  Mercury. 
Acetic  Acid  (diluted). 

Oxirloof  Hydrogen. 
Aminonlated  Mercury. 
Sulphate  of  Zinc. 


Chemistry  was  introduced  into  Spain  by 
the  Moors  aliout  1150.  The  Egyptians  and 
Chinese  claim  an  earlier  acquaintance  with 
chemistry.  The  first  chemists  were  alchemists  ; 
but  chemistry  was  not  a  science  until  the  seven- 
teenth century,  during  which  it  was  promoted 
by  Bacon,  Hooke,  Mayow,  and  Boyle.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Dr. 
Stephen  Hales  laid  the  foundation  of  pneumatic 
chemistry,  and  his  contemporary,  Boerhaave, 
combined  the  study  of  chemistry  with  medicine. 
These  were  succeeded  by  Bergman,  Stahl, 
Black,  and  others.  In  1772,  Priestley  pub- 
lished his  researches  on  air,  having  discovered 
the  gases,  oxygen,  ammonia,  etc.,  and  thus 
commenced  a  new  chemical  era.  The  nine- 
teenth century  opened  with  the  brilliant  dis- 
coveries of  Davy,  Dalton,  Faraday,  Thompson, 
and  Silliman.  Organic  chemistry  has  been  very 
greatly  advanced  by  Berzelius,  Liebig,  Dumas, 
Laurent,  Hoffmann,  Cab  ours,  Frankland,  and 
others,  since  1830. 

Climate. —  Climate  is  the  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere in  regard  to  temperature,  winds, 
moisture,  and  salubrity. 

The  climate  of  a  place  as  regards  tempera- 
ture depends  upon :  — 

Latitude — The  general  law  is  that  the 
amount  of  heat  is  greatest  at  the  equator,  and 
diminishes  toward  the  poles.  There  are  three 
reasons  for  this:  1.  The  sun's  rays  fall  per- 
pendicularly upon  the  earth  at  the  equator, 
and  more  and  more  obliquely  as  we  go  toward 
the  poles.  2.  The  area  covered  by  a  given 
amount  of  heating  power  from  the  sun  is 
smaller  at  the  equator.  3.  Where  the  sun's 
rays  fall  perpendicularly  they  pass  through  a 
less  amount  of  atmosphere,  and  the  absorption 
of  heat  is  less. 


Altitude  The  decrease  in  temperature  is 

about  3  deg.  F.  for  every  1,000  feet  of  eleva- 
tion. As  the  air  receives  most  of  its  heat  by 
radiation  and  reflection  from  the  earth,  and  as 
the  higher  we  go  the  less  dense  the  air,  the  less 
heat  is  absorln-d  either  from  the  earth  or  from 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

Prevailing  Winds. —  Winds  blowing  from  the 
tropical  regions  carry  the  heat  with  them,  and, 
conversely,  winds  from  the  jKilar  regions  lower 
the  temperature.  Whichever  wind  prevails 
throughout  the  year  in  a  given  place  will  con- 
sequently modify  the  temperature  of  that  place. 

Length  of  Day.—  During  the  day  the  earth 
receives  from  the  sun  more  heat  than  it  radiates 
into  space  :  while  during  the  night  it  radiates 
more  than  it  receives.  Hence  a  succession  of 
long  days  and  short  nights  rcsnilts  in  an  accu- 
mulation of  heat,  raising  the  average  temper- 
ature and  producing  summer :  while  long 
nights  and  short  days  result  in  a  temperature 
below  the  average,  producing  winter.  The 
heating  power  of  the  sun  is  greater  in  summer, 
because  at  that  season  it  is  shining  more  di- 
rectly upon  that  part  of  the  earth,  and  con- 
versely in  winter.  In  the  tropical  regions  the 
inequality  of  day  and  night  is  very  little,  but 
increases  toward  the  poles.  The  temperature 
in  the  tropics  is  therefore  more  uniform.  The 
length  of  day  makes  up  for  the  lessened  inten- 
sity of  the  sun's  rays;  hence  a  place  in  high 
latitude  may  have  at  times  higher  tempera- 
ture than  a  place  within  the  tropics. 

Ocean  Currents.-  -  The  warm  waters  of  the 
tropical  regions  being  brought  toward  the 
polar  regions  bring  the  heat  with  them,  radia- 
ting it  into  space,  and  it  is  absorbed  by  the 
atmosphere. 

Mountain  Ranges  A  mountain  range  will 

make  a  country  near  it  warmer  or  colder,  ac- 
cording as  it  shields  it  from  a  cold  or  warm 
wind. 

The  Distribution  of  Land  and  Water. —  Land 
heats  or  cools  rapidly,  absorbing  or  emitting 
but  little  heat.  Water  heats  or  cools  slowly, 
absorbing  or  emitting  large  quantities  of  heat. 
Hence  the  land  is  subject  to  great  and  sudden 
changes  of  temperature  ;  the  water  to  small  and 
gradual  changes.  Places  situated  near  the  sea 
have,  therefore,  a  more  equable  climate. 

Character  of  Soil. —  Dry,  sandy  soil  heats 
and  cools  more  rapidly  than  wet  and  marshy 
lands  ;  hence  the  latter  will  have  a  more  uni- 
form temperature. 

Slope  of  Land.—  Land  which  slopes  so  that 
the  sun's  rays  will  strike  it  nearer  vertically 
will  receive  more  heat.  The  south  side  of  a 
hill  is  warmer  in  winter  than  the  north  side. 

In  regard  to  winds  the  climate  of  a  place 
depends  upon :  — 


* 
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Temperature. —  As  winds  s^e  but  masses  of 
air  set  in  motion  by  the  unequal  heating,  the 
winds  of  any  given  place  depend  primarily 
upon  the  temperature,  though  not  necessarily 
upon  the  temperature  of  that  place.  As  the 
air  is  heated  in  the  tropical  parts  of  the  earth 
by  the  sun,  it  rises,  and  colder  air  flows  in 
from  the  polar  regions  to  take  its  place ;  hence 
the  primary  currents,  which  are  modified  in 
various  ways  by  other  causes. 

Rotation  of  the  Earth. — The  wind9  are  turned 
out  of  their  courso  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  ocean  currents. 

Land  and  Water. —  The  land  becomes  warmer 
during  the  day  than  the  sea,  and,  the  air  rising,  ' 
a  cooler  air  flows  in  from  tli3s;?a.  At  night  j 
the  land  parts  with  its  heat  more  rapidly  than 
the  water  and»  Incomes  cooler  ;  then  the  wind 
sets  the  other  way.  Hence  we  have  the  land 
and  sea  breezes. 

Elevation  of  the  Land. —  Mountains,  as  has 
already  been  stated,  shelter  places  from  winds. 
Some  of  the  great  plains  are  subject  to  almost 
constant  winds. 

In  regard  to  moisture,  the  climate  of  a  place 
depends  upon :  — 

Prevailing  Wind  If  a  wind  blows  from 

large  bodies  of  water  in  a  warm  region  it  will 
be  laden  with  moisture  which  will  be  likely 
to  be  precipitated  on  reaching  a  colder  country. 

Mountains. —  The  contact  of  a  moisture- 
laden  wind  with  the  cold  sides  of  mountains 
will  cause  a  precipitation  of  its  moisture,  and 
the  regions  beyond  the  mountains  will  not 
receive  it. 

Forests,  by  shading  the  earth,  keep  its  surface 
cool,  and  this  tends  to  condense  the  moisture. 

Cultivation  of  the  Soil,  causing  it  to  absorb 
moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  and  by  capil- 
lary attraction  in  dry  weather  bring  up  mois- 
ture from  below  to  the  surface. 

Temperature — Increased  heat  causes  greater 
evaporation,  and  hence  more  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere.  More  rain  falls  within  the  tropics 
than  in  the  temperato  or  polar  regions. 

Land  and  Water. —  More  rain  falls  on  the 
coasts  of  a  country  than  in  the  interior,  be- 
cause the  winds  are  more  moist.  More  rain 
falls  in  the  northern  hemisphere  than  in  the 
southern,  because  there  is  a  greater  diversity  of 
land  and  water,  the  evaporation  coming  mainly 
from  the  ocean,  and  the  condensation  from  the 
diversified  land  surface. 

Isothermal  lines  are  linps  connecting  places 
that  have  the  same  mean  temperature. 

There  is  a  line  or  limit  of  elevation,  above 
which  the  surface  is  covered  with  perpetual 
this  is  called  the  snow-line. 

I. —  Covered  carriages  appear  to 
used  by  the  old  Romans.    In  the 


year  1588,  Duke  Julius  of  Brunswick  published 
an  act  against  riding  in  coaches.  Philip  II. 
of  Fomerania-Stettin  published  a  similar  doc- 
ument in  1608.  Coaches  appear  to  have  been 
used  in  France  very  early.  An  ordinance  of 
Philip  the  Fair,  issued  in  1294,  for  suppressing 
luxury,  forbids  citizens'  wives  to  ride  in 
coaches.  Coaches  were  first  used  in  England 
in  1565,  the  first  being  that  made  for  the  Karl 
of  Rutland.  In  1601  an  net  was  passed  to 
prevent  men  riding  in  coaches,  on  the  score 
of  its  effeminacy.  Coaches  began  to  be  com- 
mon in  1605,  and  were  petitioned  against  by 
the  saddlers  and  other.  Hackney  coaches  in- 
troduced in  1634.  In  1861,  a 'stage  coach 
was  two  days  going  from  I^ondon  to  Oxford, 
and  the  "flying  coach  "  was  thirteen  hours, 
even  in  summer  weather,  when  the  roads  were 
at  their  best. 

Coffin*. —  Athenian  heroes  were  buried  in 
coffins  of  the  cedar  tree,  owing  to  its  aromatic 
and  incorruptible  qualities.  Coffins  of  marble 
and  stone  were  used  by  the  Romans.  Alex- 
ander is  said  to  have  been  buried  in  one  of 
gold ;  and  glass  coffins  have  been  found  in 
England.  The  earliest  record  of  wooden 
coffins  among  the  English  speaking  people  is 
that  of  the  burial  of  King  Arthur  in  an  entire 
trunk  of  oak,  hollowed,  A.  D.  542.  The 
patent  coffins  were  invented  in  1796. 

Coin. —  Silver  was  first  coined  by  Phidon, 
King  of  Argos,  869  B.  C.  In  Rome,  silver 
money  was  first  coined  269  B.  C.  Gold  and 
silver  coins  first  used  in  the  East.  Coin  first 
used  in  Britain  2*5  B.  C,  and  in  Scotland  not 
until  248  years  later.  In  1101,  round  coins 
were  first  used  in  England.  Silver  halfpence 
and  farthings  were  coined  in  the  reign  of  John, 
and  pence  were  the  largest  current  coins.  Gold 
was  first  coined  in  England  in  1087  ;  in  Bohe- 
mia, in  1301.  In  1531,  groats  and  half-groats 
were  the  largest  silver  coin  in  England.  Gold 
was  first  coined  in  Venice  in  1346.  Shillings 
were  first  coined  in  England  in  1068.  Crown« 
and  half-crowns  were  first  coined  in  1551. 
Henry  III.  introduced  copper  money  into 
France  in  1580.  Copper  money  introduced 
into  England  by  James  I.  in  1620.  The  proc- 
ess of  milling  coin  introduced  in  1662.  The 
mint  of  the  United  States  of  America  was  es- 
tablished in  1793. 

Comets.—  It  has  been  lately  suggested 
that  there  is  a  great  degree  of  affinity  between 
comets  and  meteors — in  fact,  that  a  comet  is 
merely  an  aggregation  of  meteors.  Comets 
have  been  supposed  to  be  bodies  of  burning 
gas.  Their  mass  is  very  great,  and  their  bril- 
liant tails  are  many  millions  of  miles  in 
extent.  In  their  orbits,  they  differ  greatly 
from  the  planets.    While  the  latter  are  direct 
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in  their  wanderings,  comets  are  most  irregular 
and  eccentric.  Wben  first  seen,  the  comet 
resembles  a  faint  spot  of  light  upon  the  back- 
ground of  the  sky.  As  it  comes  nearer,  the 
brightness  increases  and  the  tail  begins  to  show. 

The  term  comet  signifies  a  hairy  body.  A 
comet  consists  usually  of  three  parts  :  the  nu- 
cleus, a  bright  point  in  the  center  of  the  head  ; 
the  coma  (hair),  the  cloud-like  mass  surround- 
ing the  nucleus ;  and  the  tail,  aluminous  train 
extending  generally  in  a  direction  from  the  sun. 

It  is  not  understood  whether  comets  shine  by 
their  own  or  by  reflected  light.  If  their  nuclei 
consist  of  white-hot  matter,  a  passage  through 
such  a  furnace  would  be  anything  but  desirable. 

The  discovery  of  the  elliptical  orbit  of  comets 
is  due  to  Halley.  He  discovered  a  comet  in 
1682  which  he  demonstrated  to  be  a  return  of 
the  comet  described  by  Kepler  in  1607  ;  that 
it  had  appeared  in  1631,  and  that  it  was  the 
comet  that  had  appeared  still  earlier  by  the 
same  period  of  seventy-five  years,  in  1457,  and 
that  had  caused  such  consternation  among  the 
Christians,  who  regarded  it  as  a  sign, — Con- 
stantinople having  just  fallen  and  all  Europe 
being  threatened  by  the  Turks.  Halley  also 
predicted  the  return  of  the  comet  in  1757.  It 
reached  its  perihelion  in  1 759.  Its  last  appear- 
ance was  in  1835.   It  will  be  looked  fur  in  1 91 1 . 

Encke's,  Biela's,  and  the  comets  of  1813 
and  18^8  are  comparatively  recent.  Others 
came  in  1861,  1874,  1883.  In  1881,  two  com- 
ets appeared.  Some  comets  of  antiquity  were 
very  remarkable,  and  are  reputed  to  have 
equaled  the  sun  in  magnitude.  One  tail  is 
usually  supposed  to  be  the  distinguishing  mark 
of  a  comet,  but  in  1774  one  appeared  with  six 
tails,  arranged  something  like  a  fan.  Some- 
times the  tail  is  separated  from  the  head. 
Some  comets  appear  at  regular  intervals,  and 
their  approach  can  be  determined  with  accuracy. 
Of  course  we  only  see  those  which  are  attracted 
by  the  sun,  or  those  which  revolve  in  the  solar 
system.  There  must  be  thousands  of  other 
comets  which  we  never  see  at  all. 

Compass,  The.  —  The  directive  power  of 
the  magnet  seems  to  have  been  unknown  in 
Europe  until  late  in  the  twelfth  century.  It 
appears,  however,  on  very  good  authority,  that 
it  was  known  in  China  and  throughout  the 
east  generally  at  a  very  remote  date.  The  i 
Chinese  annals  assign  its  discovery  to  the  year 
2634  B.  C,  when,  they  say,  an  instrument  for 
indicating  the  south  was  constructed  by  the  Em- 
peror Hon-ang-ti.  At  first,  they  would  appear 
to  have  used  it  exclusively  for  guidance  in 
traveling  by  land.  The  earliest  date  at  which 
we  hear  of  their  using  it  at  sea  is  somewhere 
about  A.  D.  300.  According  to  one  account, 
a  knowledge  of  the  compass  was  brought  to 


Europe  by  Marco  Polo  on  h!s  return  from 
Cathay.  It  was  long  contended  that  the  com- 
pass as  a  nautical  instrument  was  first  invented 
by  Flavio  Gioja,  a  native  of  Amalfi,  about  the 
year  1362,  and  that  the  section  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Naples  where  he  was  born  has  a  compass  fo>" 
its  arms.  For  this  there  is  no  authority  what- 
ever, as  the  compass  was  well  known  as  a  nau- 
tical instrument  before  his  time.  The  phe- 
nomena of  the  magnetic  needle  which  perplex 
scientists  most  are  that  in  every  place  it  is  sub- 
ject to  variations.  By  observation  at  Paris  H 
was  found  that  iu  1681  the  needle  varied  2 
degrees  30  minutes  to  the  west;  in  1865,  18 
degrees  44  minutes  to  the  west.  At  London, 
between  1580  and  1692,  the  needle  varied  from 
10  degrees  15  minutes  east  to  6  degrees  west. 
In  Dakota  the  average  variation  is  12  degrees 
30  minutes  east,  in  Minnesota  11  degrees  east, 
while  in  Montana  it  is  20  degrees  east.  In  a 
work  on  Government  Surveys  it  is  Btated  that 
44  the  needle  does  not  point  due  north  except 
in  a  few  localities,  and  at  noplace  does  it  con- 
tinue to  point  with  a  given  angular  distance 
from  the  north  for  any  stated  length  of  time. 
It  changes  secularly,  annually,  diurnally  and 
hourly,  and  is,  further,  subject  to  fluctuations 
reducible  to  no  method  of  tabulation. "  In  the 
vicinity  of  iron  or  magnetic  sands,  the  needle 
is  deflected  toward  the  material  attracting  it. 

Compressed-Air  Engines — The  ar- 
rangements of  atmospheric  engines  is  largely 
identical  with  that  of  non-condensing  steam- 
engines,  and  they  are  used  very  generally  both 
in  the  United  States  and  Europe  in  the  con- 
struction of  tunnels,  their  great  advantage  be- 
ing that  in  place  of  escaping  heat  and  steam, 
which  would  seriously  vitiate  the  close  air  in 
the  shaft,  the  working  of  the  engine  gives  out 
pure  cold  air,  serving  also  the  purpose  of  ven- 
tilation. An  engine  worked  by  compressed 
air,  however,  can  never  l»e  a  prime  motor  in 
itself,  since  the  air  which  propels  it  must  be 
compressed  by  another  power  —  either  steam, 
electricity,  falling  water,  or  animal  force. 
There  are  several  ways  of  applying  this  com- 
pressed air.  One  is  to  fill  with  it  a  large, 
strong  cylinder  or  reservoir,  and  use  it  to  work 
a  piston  in  the  same  way  that  steam  is  used. 
Another  is  to  conduct  the  air  from  the  prime 
motor  in  tubes  to  several  smaller  engines.  In 
the  construction  of  the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel  the 
hydraulic  power  of  a  cataract  near  the  entrance 
of  a  tunnel  was  used  as  a  prime  motor  to  com- 
press air  in  reservoirs,  whence  it  was  con- 
ducted by  flexible  tubes  to  work  the  rock-bor- 
ing machines.  When  this  boring  is  done  by 
percussion  of  steel  drills,  the  atmospheric 
pressure  moves  a  piston  connected  with  them. 
Wben  the  boring  is  performed  by  rotation,  as 
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is  the  cane  with  the  diamond  drill,  the  atmos- 
pheric engine  is  either  a  rotary  or  reciprocat- 
ing one.  Compressed  air  ia  also  used  with 
steam  as  a  motor.  Air  when  compressed 
greatly  becomes  very  hot,  and  if  it  is  then 
forced  through  hot  water  it  becomes  saturated 
with  steam,  and  this  steam  and  air  are  found 
to  have  enormous  expansive  power.  This 
motive-power  has  been  very  successfully  ap- 
plied to  the  propulsion  of  street  cars.  In  the 
working  of  electric-light  machinery  compressed 
air  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Copernican  System,  The,  is  that  which 
represents  the  sun  to  be  at  rest  in  the  center  of 
the  universe,  and  the  earth  and  planets  to 
move  round  it  as  a  center.  It  got  its  name 
from  Copernicus,  who  (although  some  vague 
general  notion  of  the  system  seems  to  be  due 
to  Pythagoras)  first  distinctly  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  philosophers  to  it,  and  devoted  his  life 
to  its  demonstration.  For  the  rest,  the  glory 
of  developing  on  the  lines  he  broadly  laid 
down,  belongs  to  Kepler,  Galileo,  and  others, 
and  to  Newton,  who  finally  marked  out  the 
form  of  modern  theoretical  astronomy.  Many 
who  reverence  the  name  of  Copernicus  in  con- 
nection with  this  system,  woukl  be  surprised 
to  find,  on  perusing  his  work,  how  much  of 
error,  unsound  reasoning,  and  happy  conjec- 
ture combined  to  secure  for  him  in  all  time 
the  association  of  the  system  with  his  name  ; 
yet,  with  all  its  faults,  that  work  marks  one 
of  the  greatest  steps  ever  taken  in  science. 

Corsets. — An  article  of  dress  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  corsets  now  worn  by  women  was 
used  in  Germany  and  France  as  early  as  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  it  found  its  way  into 
England  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  It  contained  rods  and  plates  of  whale- 
bone and  steel,  and  was  designed,  we  are  told, 
to  conceal  the  defects  and  exaggerate  the  beau- 
ties of  the  figure.  This  stiff  arrangement  was 
discarded  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution 
owing  to  the  Greek  costume  having  been 
brought  into  vogue,  and  its  place  was  taken  by 
a  smoothly  fitting  under  waist. 

Cotton,  a  vegetable  wool,  is  the  product  of 
a  shrub  indigenous  to  the  tropical  regions  of 
India  and  America.  Indian  cotton  cloth  is 
mentioned  by  Herodotus,  was  known  in  Arabia 
in  the  time  of  Mahomet  627,  and  was  brought 
into  Europe  by  his  followers.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  in  use  among  the  Chinese 
till  the  thirteenth  century ;  to  them  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  cotton  fabric  termed  nankeen. 
Cotton  was  the  material  if  the  principal 
articles  of  clothing  among  the  American  In- 
diana, when  visited  by  Columbus.  It  was 
grown  and  manufactured  in  Spain  in  the  tenth 
century ;  and  in  the  fourteenth  century  was  in- 


troduced into  Italy.  Indian  muslins,  chintzes, 
and  cottons  were  so  largely  imported  into 
England  in  the  seventeenth  century,  that  an 
act  of  parliament  followed  prohibiting  their 
introduction.  Cotton  became  the  staple  com- 
modity of  England  in  the  present  century. 
First  cotton  factory  in  America  established  at 
East  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  1787.  First  power 
looms  in  the  United  States,  1813.  The  method 
of  spinning  cotton  was  formerly  by  hand; 
but  about  1767  Mr.  Hargraves,  of  Lancashire 
invented  the  spinning  jenny  with  eight  spin- 
dles ;  he  also  erected  the  first  carding  machine 
with  cylinders.  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  ob- 
tained a  patent  for  a  new  invention  of  ma- 
chinery in  1769 ;  and  another  patent  for  an 
engine  in  1775.  Crompton  invented  the  mule, 
a  further  and  wonderful  improvement  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  in  1779,  and  various 
other  improvements  have  been  since  made. 
In  1793,  Eli  Whitney,  an  American,  invented 
the  cotton  gin,  a  machine  by  which  cotton 
I  wool  is  separated  from  the  pod  and  cleaned 
with  great  ease  and  expedition. 

Cremation. —  The  reduction  of  the  hu- 
man body  to  ashes  by  fire  was  a  very  early  and 
widespread  usage  of  antiquity.  The  early  Ar- 
yans, as  opposed  to  the  non- Aryan  aborigines 
of  India,  Greeks,  Romans,  Sclavs,  Celts,  and 
Germans,  burned  their  dead  ;  therefore  crema- 
tion may  bo  regarded  as  the  universal  custom 
of  the  Indo-European  races.  The  graves  of 
North  Europe  throughout  the  4 'bronze  age" 
contain  only  jars  of  ashes.  The  advocates  of 
disposing  of  the  dead  by  cremation  are  at  the 
present  time  numerous,  their  principal  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  it  being  of  a  sanitary  nature. 
According  to  the  method  which  is  most  fa- 
vored by  modern  cremationists,  the  body  ia 
placed  in  an  oblong  brick  or  iron-cased  cham- 
ber, underneath  which  is  a  furnace.  The  air 
of  the  chamber  is  raised  to  a  very  high  tem- 
]>eraturo  before  the  body  is  put  in,  and  a  Btreatn 
of  heated  hydro-carbon  from  a  gasometer  ia 
I  then  admitted,  which  on  contact  with  in- 
|  tensely-heated  air  within  immediately  bursts 
into  flame.  The  chamber  is,  of  course,  so 
constructed  as  neither  to  admit  draughts  of  air 
from  without  nor  to  ]>ermit  the  escape  of  gas 
from  within.  The  noxious  gases  which  aie 
evolved  in  the  beginning  of  the  combustion 
process  are  passed  through  a  flue  into  a  second 
furnace,  where  they  are  entirely  consumed. 
By  this  process  a  body  weighing  114  pounds 
can  be  reduced  in  about  fifty  minutes  to  not 
more  than  four  pounda  of  lime-dust.  In  the 
cremation  of  each  body  about  200  pounds  of 
fuel  is  used. 

Crockery.  —  The  materials  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  crockery  are  kaolin,  pipe-clay, 
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quartz  or  flint,  and  feldspar  —  the  kaolin  and 
quartz  to  give  hardness,  and  the  pipe-clay  and 
feldspar  to  yield  a  flux  sufficient  to  bind  the 
masses  firmly  together.  The  materials  are 
ground  into  a  fine  powder  and  then  mixed  with 
water  in  a  machine  called  a  •<  blunger,"  which 
is  a  box  containing  paddles  worked  very 
rapidly.  When  the  matter  has  been  thoroughly 
mixed  it  is  drawn  off  aud  forced  by  a  hydraulic 
"ump  through  a  series  of  sieves  and  then 
worked  up  in  what  is  called  a  pug-mill,  after 
which  it  is  cut  by  a  fine  wire  into  rectangular 
blocks.  These  blocks  are  then  molded  into 
the  shape  of  the  article  desired,  some  by  the 
use  of  a  lathe,  and  some  by  simply  shaping 
them  with  the  hands.  The  pieces  are  thus 
partially  dried,  turned  on  a  lathe  with  a  sharp 
tool  to  give  them  a  uniform  surface,  dried 
slowly  in  a  drying  room,  then  baked  in  an  oven. 
In  baking  the  ware  is  kept  at  a  white  heat  for 
thirty-six  hours.  The  pieces  are  then  glazed 
by  being  dipped  in  a  mixture  of  ground  feld- 
spar, ground  flint,  sal  soda,  plastic  clay,  and 
boracic  acid,  the  whole  pulverized  and  mixed 
with  a  small  proportion  of  white  lead  and  a 
little  cobalt  blue.  This  glaze  is  mixed  with 
water,  the  articles  are  dipped  in  it  one  by  one, 
receiving  a  deposit  like  a  thin  paste  on  the 
surface,  which,  when  placed  in  the  oven  again, 
fuses  and  flows  over  it,  making  a  coating  of 
glassy  smoothness.  Fine,  white  china  or 
porcelain  is  of  course  made  of  finer  material 
than  crockery,  but  the  process  of  manufacture 
is  similar. 

Cryolite  is  a  snow-white  mineral,  partially 
transparent,  of  a  vitreous  luster  and  of  brittle 
texture.  It  is  so  named  from  its  fusibility  in 
the  flame  of  a  candle.  It  is  a  compound  of 
sodium,  fluorine,  and  aluminum,  and  is  used 
for  the  preparation  of  the  metal  aluminum. 
It  occurs  in  veins  in  gneiss  with  pyrites  and 
galena,  aud  has  been  found  in  western  Green- 
land aud  at  Miyask  in  the  Ural  Mountains. 
It  is  extensivelyemploved  in  the  United  States 
in  the  manufacture  of  white  porcelain  glass, 
and  also  in  the  preparation  of  caustic  soda. 

Daguerreotype. —  The  name  given  to  a 
process  invented  by  M.  Dagnerre  of  Paris  in 
1830,  by  which  perfect  facsimiles  of  objects 
are  transferred  upon  thin  copper  plates,  plated 
with  silver.  The  images  are  produced  by  the 
action  of  light  upon  the  iodine  through  the 
focus  of  the  camera  obscura.  An  apparatus 
somewhat  kindred  in  design  was  in  contem- 
plation about  the  same  time  by  M.  Niepce, 
and  about  five  years  previously  by  Henry  Fox 
Talbot  of  London  ;  the  original  idea,  however, 
is  traceable  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  Roger 
Bacon.  So  important  a  discovery  in  the  fine 
art*  was  the  daguerreotype  deemed  by  the 


French  government,  that  it  awarded  to  its  in- 
ventor a  life  pension  of  6,000  francs. 

Damascus  Steel. —  The  skill  of  the  Dam- 
ascenes in  the  manufacture  of  steel  became 
famous  in  Europe  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades, 
but  the  secrets  of  their  process  have  never  been 
revealed.  A  Russian  mining  engineer,  Gen- 
eral Anosoff,  by  analysis  and  examination, 
however,  succeeded  in  "making  steel  that  could 
scarcely  be  distinguished  from  it  in  appear- 
ance. The  essential  point  of  his  process  was 
melting  the  iron  in  crucibles  with  graphite  and 
a  small  quantity  of  dolomite  ;  but  the  details 
of  working  these  materials  with  success  were 
of  course  known  only  by  himself,  and  the 
quality  of  the  steel  produced  by  the  works 
since  his  death  has  very  much  deteriorated. 
An  imitation  of  Damascus  steel  is  also  made  in 
America  and  is  often  known  by  that  name, 
though  its  proper  appellation  is  damask  steel, 
so  called  from  the  peculiar  damask  figures  on 
its  surface. 

Damask  Linens  and  Silks.  —  They 
were  first  manufactured  at  Damascus,  aud 
hence  the  name ;  have  been  imitated  by  the 
Dutch  And  Flemish.  The  manufacture  was 
introduced  into  England  by  artisans  who  fled 
from  the  persecutions  of  Alva,  1571-3. 

Day  and  Night. — The  earth  has  two  con- 
stant motions  :  (1 )  its  daily  motion,  or  rotation 
on  ite  axis  (its  shorter  diameter),  from  west  to 
east ;  (2^  its  yearly  motion,  or  movement  in  a 
nearly  circular  path  (called  its  orbit)  around 
the  sun.  The  length  of  time  the  earth  is  turn-  n 
ing  on  ite  axis  is  called  a  day.  Every  part  of 
the  earth's  surface  being  successively  carried 
into  light  and  shade,  the  daily  rotation  causes 
the  phenomena  of  day  and  night.  The  length 
of  time  the  earth  is  in  passing  around  the  sun 
is  called  a  year.  It  turns  on  its  own  axis  in 
the  same  time  about  36f>£  times,  hence  there 
are  365^  days  in  a  year.  As  the  earth  revolves 
from  west  to  east,  the  sun  will  appear  to 
travel  from  cast  to  west.  At  the  equator  tlw 
days  and  nights  are  always  twelve  hours  long ; 
the  farther  a  point  lies  from  the  equator,  the 
longer  are  its  longest  day  and  its  longest  night. 
At  the  poles  the  year  is  made  up  of  but  one 
day  and  one  night,  each  lasting  six  months. 
All  places  in  about  66^  degrees  of  latitude, 
north  or  south,  have  one  day  in  the  year 
twenty-four  hours  long,  and  one  night  of  an 
equal  length. 

Dew. —  For  any  assigned  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere  there  is  a  certain  quantity  of 
aqueous  vapor  which  it  is  capable  of  holding 
in  suspension  at  a  given  pressure.  Conversely, 
for  any  assigned  quantity  of  aqueous  vapor 
held  in  suspension  in  the  atmosphere  there  is 
a  minimum  temperature  at  which  it  can  re- 
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main  po  suspended.  This  minimum  tempera- 
ture is  jailed  the  dew  point.  During  the  day- 
time, espj-ially  if  there  has  been  sunshine,  a 
good  deal  o*  aqueous  vapor  is  taken  into  sus- 
pension in  the  atmosphere.  If  the  tempera- 
ture in  the  evening  now  falls  below  the  dew 
point,  which  after  a  hot  and  calm  day  gener- 
a  ly  takes  place  about  sunset,  the  vapor  which 
ran  be  no  longer  held  in  suspension  is  de- 
posited on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  sometimes 
to  bo  seen  visibly  falling  in  a  fine  mist.  An- 
other form  of  the  phenomenon  of  dew  is  as 
follows :  The  surface  of  the  earth,  and  all 
things  on  it,  and  esj>ecially  the  smooth  sur- 
faces of  vegetable  productions,  are  constantly 
parting  with  their  heat  by  radiation.  If  the 
sky  is  covered  with  clouds,  the  radiation  sent 
back  from  the  clouds  nearly  supplies  an  equiv- 
alent for  the  heat  thus  parted  with  ;  but  if  the 
sky  be  clear,  no  equivalent  is  supplied,  and 
the  surface  of  the  earth  and  things  growing  on 
it  become  colder  than  the  atmosphere.  If  the 
night  also  be  calm,  the  Bmall  portion  of  air 
contiguous  to  any  of  the  surfaces  will  become 
cooled  below  the  dew  point,  aud  its  moisture 
deposited  on  the  surface  in  the  form  of  dew. 
If  the  chilled  temperature  be  below  32  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  the  dew  becomes  frozen,  and  is 
called  hoar-frost.  The  above  two  phenomena, 
th.  ugh  both  expressed  in  our  language  by  the 
word  "dew  "  —  which  perhaps  helps  to  lead 
to  a  confusion  of  ideas  on  the  subject  —  are 
not  necessarily  expressed  by  the  same  word. 
For  instance,  in  French,  the  first  phenomenon 
—  the  falling  evening  dew  —  is  expressed  by 
the  word  serein;  while  the  latter  —  the  dew 
seen  in  the  morning  gathered  in  drops  on  the 
leaves  of  plants  or  other  cool  surfaces  —  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  word  rose'e.  Similar  to  rnxce  is 
the  moisture  which  condenses  on  the  outside 
surface  of  pitchers  or  glasses  of  ice-water. 
The  air  in  immediate  contact  is  cooled  below 
tho  dew  point  and  deposits  the  suspended 
moisture. 

Dictionary. —  A  standard  dictionary  of 
the  Chinese  language,  containing  about  40,- 
000  characters,  most  of  them  hieroglyphics,  or 
rude  representations  somewhat  like  our  signs 
of  the  zodiac,  was  perfected  by  Pa-out-she, 
who  lived  about  1100  B.  C.  Cyclopedias  were 
compiled  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies. The  first  dictionary  of  celebrity,  per- 
haps the  first,  is  by  Ambrose  Calepini,  a  Ve- 
netian friar ;  it  is  in  Latin  ;  he  wrote  another 
in  eight  languages,  about  A.  D.  1500.  Cham- 
bers's Cyclopedia,  the  first  dictionary  of  the 
circle  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  was  published  in 
1728.  The  English  dictionary  by  Samuel  John- 
son appeared  in  1755.  Noah  Webster's  great 
dictionary  of  the  English  language 


in  two  volumes  was  published  at  New  Haven 
in  1828.  Worcester's  dictionary  ap|>eared  in 
1800.  Harper's  Latin  Dictionary  (founded 
upon  Andrews's  translation  of  Freund's  Latin- 
German  lexicon),  adopted  as  the  standard 
authority  in  English  and  American  universi- 
ties, was  published  in  1879. 

Discovery  of  Gold  in  California.— 
On  Jauuary  19,  1848,  John  W.  Marshall 
was  building  a  mill  for  himself  and  Sutter  on 
the  south  fork  of  the  American  Kiver,  fifty- 
four  miles  east  of  Sutter's  Fort.  This  mill,  it 
was  expected,  would  supply  the  ranches  aud 
settlements  with  pine  lumber.  On  this  par- 
ticular morning  Marshall  picked  up  from  the 
bed-rock  of  the  race  of  tho  mill  a  small  piece 
of  yellow  metal  which  weighed  about  seven- 
teen grains.  It  was  malleable,  heavier  than 
silver,  and  in  all  respect*  resembled  gold. 
Marshall  showed  the  piece  in  the  afternoon  to 
those  who  were  working  at  the  mill.  The  re- 
sult of  the  discussion  which  ensued  was  the 
rejection  of  the  gold  theory.  Marshall,  how- 
ever, was  not  satisfied,  aud  afterward  tested  it 
with  nitric  acid,  and  found  it  was  actually 
gold.  He  discovered  pieces  like  it  in  all  the 
surrounding  gulches  wherever  he  dug  for  it. 
The  news  of  the  discovery  soon  spread,  and 
in  April  reports  of  the  find  were  published. 

Diving  Bells.— The  principle  of  the  div- 
ing bell  is  extremely  simple,  and  can  l>e  seen 
by  pressing  any  hollow  vessel  mouth  down- 
ward into  water.  Although  some  species  of 
diving  bell  was  probably  used  in  the  time  of 
Aristotle  —  for  it  is  recorded  that  divers  took 
with  them  a  vessel  which  enabled  them  to  re- 
main under  water  —  and  in  media-val  times,  it 
was  not  until  about  1715  that  any  practical 
method  of  supplying  the  bell  with  air  while 
under  water  was  discovered.  About  that  year 
this  want  was  met  by  a  Doctor  Halley.  He 
used  two  water-tight  barrels,  each  supplied 
with  a  hose,  also  attached  to  the  diving  bell, 
and  these,  attached  to  heavy  weights,  were 
dropped  on  each  side  of  the  bell,  and  the 
diver  could,  therefore,  remain  under  water  &r 
long  as  the  air  supplied  by  tho  barrels  was  fit 
to  breathe.  The  diver's  cap,  which  was  made 
of  metal  and  fitted  with  a  tube  for  conveying 
air  to  it  from  the  bell,  so  that  the  wearer 
could  leave  the  bell  and  walk  around  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea,  was  soon  after  devised  by.  the 
same  inventor.  In  1779,  the  air  pump,  which 
forced  down  air  from  above,  was  applied  to 
diving  bells  by  an  engineer  named  Smeaton. 
The  most  practical  bell  in  use  at  present  is  a 
sort  of  submarine  boat,  called  the  Nautilus, 
with  double  sides,  between  which  water  is 
forced  to  cause  the  boat  to  descend  and  air  to 
it  to 
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Dyeing  is  attributed  to  the  Tyrians,  about  ;  from  an  invention  of  B.  T.  Babbitt,  patented 
1500  B.  C.    The  English  are  said  to  have  in  1878. 

sent  fine  goods  to  be  dyed  in  Holland  till  the  Earth's  Surface*  The. —  The  earth's 
art  was  brought  to  them,  probably  in  1608.  surface  covers  an  area  of  about  197,000,000 
A  statute  against  abuses  in  dyeing  passed  in  '  square  miles,  of  which  only  about  one  fourth 
1783.    The  art  has  been  greatly  improved  by  is  land. 

chemical  research.  Among  the  most  promi- f  lowlands  are  tracts,  either  level  or  diversified 
nent  names  connected  with  the  art  of  dyeing  by  hill  and  vale,  not  elevated  more  than  1,000 
is  that  of  Dr.  Steuhouse,  who  in  1818  invented  feet  above  sea-level.    Deserts  are  extensive 

tracts  destitute  of  water,  and,  consequently,  of 


a  number  of  beautiful  dyes, —  mauve,  magenta, 
red,  green,  black. 

Dynamite. —  As  generally  manufactured, 
dynamite  consists  of  infusorial  earth,  porce- 
lain earth,  coal-dust,  siliceous  ashes  or  the 
like,  saturated  with  about  three  times  its 
weight  of  nitro-glycerine,  a  compound  which 
is  produced  by  the  action  of  a  mixture  of 
strong  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  on  glycerine 
at  low  temperatures,  though  the  proportions 
vary  with  different  makers.  According  to  its 
elements,  it  is  to  the  eye  a  grayish-brown, 


vegetation  and  animal  life. 

Silvtu  are  forest  plains.  Plains  that  prodi 
grass,  but  not  trees,  are  known  in  North  Amer- 
ica as  prairies ;  in  South  America  as  llanos  hud 
pampas ;  in  Asia  and  Southeastern  Europe  as 
stepftes. 

The  desert  of  Sahara,  as  far  as  known,  con- 
sists partly  of  table  lands  and  partly  of  low 
plains.  It  is  interspersed  with  oases,  or  fertile 
spots,  which  are  generally  lower  than  the  sur- 
rounding country ;  some  of  these  are  of  con- 


reddish,  or  blackish  powder,  damp  and  greasy  siderable  extent  and  well  populated, 
to  the  touch,  and  without  smell.  Its  explo-  A  mountain  is  an  elevation  of  land  exceed- 
sive  power  is  about  eight  times  greater  than  ing  2,000  feet  in  height.  A  hill  is  less  than 
that  of  gunpowder.   The  manufacture  of  dyna-  2,000  feet  in  height. 

mite  is  attended  with  great  danger,  owing  to  |  A  mountain  chain  is  a  long,  elevated  ridge, 
the  proneness  of  nitro-glycerine  to  explosion  or  several  mountains  extending  in  a  line. 


even  at  the  slightest  shock.  The  explosive 
force  of  the  latter  substance,  which  has  the 
appearance  of  common  oil,  is  about  ten  times 
greater  than  that  of  gunpowder. 


Mountains  are  of  great  use  to  man.  They 
attract  the  clouds,  condense  their  moisture, 
and  store  up  in  reservoirs  the  water  received 
from  them,  sending  it  forth  again  in  streams, 
Dynamite  Gun. —  The  nitro-gelatine  or  from  thousands  of  springs,  to  fertilize  the  soil, 
dynamite  gun,  known  as  the  "  Zalinski  gun,"  |  They  increase  the  surface  of  the  earth,  giving 
was  the  invention  of  Lieutenant  Zalinski  and  variety  to  its  vegetable  productions.  They 
Captain  Burt  lett  of  the  United  States  army.  |  protect  the  adjacent  countries  from  cold  and 


It  is  a  long  tube  made  of  wrought  irou,  lined 
with  seamless  brass  tubing  one  eighth  of  an 
inch  thick.  The  projectile  used  is  shaped  like 
a  huge  rocket,  five  or  six  feet  in  length.  The 
stick  of  the  rocket  has  a  wooden  or  metal  base 
large  enough  to  fill  the  bore  of  the  gun,  and 
against  this  base  the  pressure  of  the  air  (the 
propelling  force  being  compressed  air)  —  1,000 
pounds  to  the  square  inch  —  is  exerted.  The 
head  of  the  rocket  contains  from  fifty  to  sixty 
pounds  —  or  more — of  nitro-gelatine,  a  new 
explosive  made  of  nitro-glycerine  and  gun- 
cotton.  The  projectile,  being  shot  from  the 
gun,  is  exploded,  after  reaching  its  mark,  by 
electricity.  A  small  battery  is  fixed  in  the 
head  of  each  shot,  and  the  discharge  is  effected 


piercing  winds,  and  thus  exert  a  favorable  in- 
fluence on  their  climate. 

An  avalanche  is  a  large  mass  of  snow,  ice, 
and  earth,  sliding  or  rolling  down  a  mountain. 
A  water  shed  is  the  mountain  chain  or  ridge 
of  land  which  separates  one  basin  from 
another,  and  from  which  the  rivers  flow. 

A  mountain  pass  is  an  elevated  road  crossing 
a  mountain  chain  through  a  natural  opening 
or  depression. 

Glaciers  arc*  immense  masses  of  ice  formed 
by  the  accumulated  snows  upon  the  mountain 
tops.  They  fill  in  vast  valleys,  and  have  an 
onward  motion  throughout  like  a  liquid  or 
semi-liquid  body.  Their  course  down  the 
slopes  is  very  slow,  but,  like  rivers,  they  flow 


by  concussion  if  the  shot  strikes,  or  by  action  faster  in  the  middle  than  at  the  bottom  and 


of  water  on  a  sensitized  surface  if  the  shot 
lights  in  the  sea.  It  is  thought  that  a  sub- 
marine explosion  within  100  feet  of  a  ship  will 
be  disastrous  in  eight  cases  out  of  ten.  The 
gun  is  from  40  to  75  feet  in  length,  and  of  cal- 
iber from  6  to  10  inches.  The  mechanical  ar- 
rangement for  compressing  the  air  in  the  gun 


sides.  The  lower  extremities  are  constantly 
melting,  forming  torrents  and  mountain 
streams,  while  the  upper  parts  are  fed  by  the 
snows.  Rocks  of  immense  size  are  torn  off 
and  carried  down  by  glaciers.  They  occur  in 
the  greatest  numbers  in  the  Alps.  When  a 
glacier  reaches  the  ocean  large  fragments 


and  discharging  the  piece  is  said  to  be  taken  |  broken  off  and  float  away  as  icebergs. 
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Earthquakes. —  The  phenomena  con- 
nected with  earthquakes  have  been  variously 
described.  Many  writers  refer  to  appearances 
in  the  heavens,  or  changes  in  the  atmosphere, 
which  to  them  seem  to  have  some  connection 
with  the  catastrophes  they  narrate.  They  tell 
of  irregularities  in  the  seasons  preceding  or 
following  the  shock  ;  of  sudden  gusts  of  wind, 
interrupted  by  sudden  calms ;  of  violent  rains 
at  unusual  seasons  or  in  countries  where  such 
phenomena  are  almost  unknown  ;  of  a  redden- 
ing of  the  sun's  disk ;  of  a  haziness  in  the 
air,  often  continued  for  months ;  and  similar 
phenomena.  But  these  are  so  irregular  in  their 
appearance,  and  have  been  so  sek  lorn  observed 
associated  with  more  than  a  single  earthquake, 
that  in  the  absence  of  any  decided  reason  to 
the  contrary  there  seems  good  ground  for  be- 
lieving they  have  no  real  connection  with  the 
earthquake.  The  general  opinion  of  investi- 
gators is  that  these  agitations  proceed  from 
within  outward,  and  are  not  of  atmospheric  or 
other  external  origin.  True,  Professor  Alexis 
Perry,  of  Dijon,  France,  thought  he  discovered 
relations  between  the  ages  of  the  moon  and 
these  occurrences  which  seemed  to  sustain  the 
theory  of  Zantedeschi  that  the  liquid  nucleus 
of  the  earth  responds  to  the  moon's  attraction 
in  tides,  somewhat  as  the  coast  does ;  but  the 
theory  that  the  earth  has  a  liquid  nucleus  cov- 
ered with  only  a  thin,  solid  crust  is  losing  ad- 
herents continually.  All  theorists  are  agreed, 
as  to  the  connection  between  volcanoes  and 
earthquakes,  that  they  are  produced  by  the 
same  subterraneous  agency.  Mr.  Mallet,  in 
an  elaborate  report  on  the  subject  presented  to 
the  British  Association,  proposed  an  ingenious 
theory.  He  assumes  that  volcanoes  and  the 
eenters  of  earthquake  disturbances  are  near  the 
sea  or  other  large  supplies  of  water ;  and  he 
says  that  when  an  eruption  of  igneous  matter 
takes  place  beneath  the  sea-bottom  the  first 
action  must  be  to  open  up  large  fissures  in  its 
rocky  material,  or  to  lift  and  remove  its  inco- 
herent portions,  such  as  sand,  mud,  gravel, 
etc.  The  water,  on  meeting  the  heated  sur- 
face, assumes  the  spheroidal  state.  While  in 
this  condition  the  intestine  motion  may  be 
great,  but  little  steam  is  generated ;  but  no 
sooner  have  the  surfaces  cooled  than  the  water 
comes  into  close  contact  with  them,  and  a  vast 
volume  of  steam  is  evolved  explosively  and 
blown  off  into  the  deep  and  cold  water  of  the 
sea,  where  it  is  condensed,  and  thus  a  blow 
of  the  most  tremendous  sort  is  given  at  the 
volcanic  focus,  and,  being  transferred  out- 
wardly in  all  directions,  is  transmitted  as  the 
earthquake  shock.  Whatever  their  origin, 
whether  of  one  cause  or  various  causes,  the 
prevailing  opinion  still  is  that  the  vibrations  of 


every  earthquake  can  be  traced  to  a  focus 
within  the  earth,  and  that  this  lies  directly  be- 
neath the  point  of  greatest  disturbance  on  the 
earth's  surface.  There  are  creditable  records 
of  between  6,000  and  7,000  earthquakes,  be- 
tween 1606  B-  C.  and  A.  D.  1842.  Tn  the 
great  Lisbon  earthquake  no  less  than  85,000 
perished,  while  in  that  of  Calabria,  near  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  40,000  were 
destroyed.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least  13,000,- 

000  of  the  human  race  have  perished  in  this  way. 
Electric  Light,  The,  was  first  invented 

by  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
19th  century,  who  produced  the  arc  light  with 
a  battery  of  2,000  cells.  It  was  not  in  prac- 
tical use,  however,  until  1844,  when  improve- 
ments in  its  manner  of  construction  were 
made  by  a  Frenchman  named  Foucault,  and 
it  was  used  to  illumiuate  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
cord, in  Paris.  In  1855,  Jules  Duboscq's 
electric  lamp  —  thus  far  the  most  perfect  of 
the  kind  —  was  shown  at  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion ;  but,  though  improvements  were  made 
in  the  invention  during  the  twenty  years  fol- 
lowing, little  was  accomplished  toward  practi- 
cal electric  lighting  until  the  invention  of 

1  Jablochkoff 's  candle.  Paul  Jablochkoff  was 
a  Russian,  who  resigned  his  position  under 
the  government  in  1875  to  devote  his  time 
wholly  to  scientific  study.  It  was  his  inten- 
tion to  visit  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  Amer- 
ica, but  he  was  induced  to  remain  in  Paris, 
where,  in  1878,  he  produced  the  electric  can- 
dle, whose  invention  made  a  great  sensation 
The  light  given  by  this  candle  was  soft 
and  steady,  and  a  great  many  of  them  speedily 
came  into  ubb  in  Europe.  In  the  last  fifteen 
years  great  progress  has  been  made,  and  there 
are  now  many  different  styles  and  forms,  but 
in  their  essential  features  they  nearly  all  come 
under  two  general  classes  —  the  arc  light  and 
the  incandescent  light.  The  arc  light  is,  in 
principle,  the  same  as  that  inveuted  by  Davy, 

I  the  improvements  consisting  in  different  de- 
vices for  regulating  and  maintaining  at  a 
constant  distance  the  tips,  and  in  different 
preparations  for  the  substance  of  these  tips, 
which  are  generally  of  carbon.    The  light  is 

'  produced  -is  follows :  Two  tips  connected  with 
the  opposite  poles  of  a  strong  battery  are 
brought  near  to  each  other.    The  electricity, 

I  overcoming  the  resistance  of  the  air,  jumps 

|  from  one  tip  to  the  other,  and  in  so  doing  gen- 
erates such  an  intense  heat  that  the  particles 
on  the  end  of  the  one  tip  are  volatilized  and 
carried  to  the  other  in  a  condition  of  white  heat, 
forming  an  arc  of  light  of  intense  brilliancy. 

I  Thus  one  tip  is  slowly  consumed  and  the  other 
somewhat  increased,  and  hence  the  necessity 
of  regulators  for  the  tips,  whence  these  lights 
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are  sometimes  called  regulated  lamps.  The 
Brush  patent  is  the  arc  light  hest  known  and 
most  used  in  America.  In  lights  of  the  incan- 
descent class  a  lighter  current  is  used,  and  the 
luminous  substance  is  not  consumed,  being 
inclosed  in  a  sealed  glass  bidb  from  which  the 
air  has  been  exhausted.  It  consists  of  a  loop 
of  a  thin  fiber  of  Bome  infusible  substance  (car- 
bon has  been  found  the  best),  inclosed  in  a 
vacuum,  as  just  stated.  The  ends  of  this  fiber 
are  carried  through  the  neck  of  the  bulb  and 
connected  with  the  opposite  poles  of  the  bat- 
tery ;  then  the  current,  in  passing  through 
such  a  small  conductor,  has  to  overcome  a  high 
resistance,  and  in  so  doing  generates  a  heat 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  entire  loop  at  a  steady 
temperature  of  white  heat.  The  principal 
forms  of  the  incandescent  light  are  those  of 
Edison,  Swan,  Maxim,  and  Siemens.  It  is 
perhaps  worthy  of  note  that  the  great  impetus 
given  to  electric  lighting  by  the  work  of  Thomas 
Edison  has  been  not  so  much  in  improving  the 
lamp  as  in  cheapening  the  process  of  generat- 
ing the  electricity  and  inventing  a  ready  mode 
of  dividing  the  light.  Hitherto  the  two  prin- 
cipal barriers  in  the  way  of  applying  the  electric 
light  to  public  use  had  been  the  expense  at- 
tendant tlpon  the  production  of  the  electric 
force  and  the  difficulty  of  using  it  simulta- 
neously at  a  large  number  of  illuminating 
points. 

Electricity — As  far  back  as  321  B.  C, 
the  ancient  philosopher  Theophrastus  men- 
tions the  power  of  amber  to  attract  straws  and 
dry  leaves.  Pliny,  in  70  A.  D.,  writes  con- 
cerning the  same  phenomenon,  and  it  is  from 
the  Greek  name  of  "amber,"  Englished  as 
"electron,"  that  we  call  this  phenomenon 

electricity."  Dr.  Gilbert,  of  Colchester, 
may  be  considered  the  founder  of  the  science 
of  electricity,  for  it  was  he  that  carefully  re- 
peated the  observations  of  the  ancients,  and 
experimented  in  various  ways  and  published 
these  experiments  in  a  book  during  the  period 
between  1510  and  1003.  Sir  William  Watson 
(1715  to  1787)  distinctly  announced  the  theory 
of  positive  ana  negative  electricity,  which  was 
afterwards  elaborated  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin. Dr.  Franklin  also  established  the  fact 
that  the  lightning  was  an  electrical  spark, 
similar  to  that  made  by  an  electric  machine  or 
Leyden  jar.  In  1780,  Galvani  discovered  that 
the  coutact  of  metals  produced  muscular  con- 
traction in  the  legs  of  a  dead  frog,  and  in  1800, 
Volta  revealed  the  art  of  generating  elec- 
tricity by  contact  of  metals  with  damp  cloths. 
From  these  we  obtained  the  galvanic  battery 
and  the  voltaic  pile. 

It  remained  with  Prof.  II.  C.  Oersted,  of 
Copenhagen,  however,  to  bring  forward  the 


most  important  fact,  viz. :  the  magnetic  action 
of  the  electrical  current.  This  was  in  1819. 
As  soon  as  the  discovery  reached  France,  the 
eminent  French  philosopher  Ampere  set  to 
work  to  develop  the  important  consequences  it 
involved.  Faraday,  in  1829-31,  discovered 
induced  currents.  From  this  time  up,  exper- 
imentists  and  theorists  were  busy  searching 
for  ways  and  means  by  which  the  electrical 
energy  could  lie  utilized  as  a  mechanical  power, 
and  to-day  the  galvanic  battery  and  electric 
dynamo  are  rapidly  ousting  steam,  and  in  a 
thousand  ways  doing  its  work  with  less  noise 
and  ex]>ense,  and  with  better  results. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  real  nature  of 
electricity,  recent  experiments  and  further 
knowledge  of  its  properties  rather  open  fresh 
avenues  to  new  hypotheses  than  point  to  the 
truth  of  any  one  special  theory.  Some  iden- 
tify electricity  with  energy*  some  with  matter, 
and  Borne  with  the  subtle  all-pervading 
"  ether."  At  all  events  it  has  been  computed 
that  in  every  single  cubic  foot  of  ether  there 
are  locked  up  10,000  foot-tons  of  energy.  The 
latest  researches  give  well-founded  hopes  that 
this  inconceivably  vast  storehouse  of  power 
will  one  day  be  accessible  to  man.  And  here- 
in lies  the  splendid  possibility  of  a  new  and 
mighty  successor  to  the  decreasing  energy  of 
our  coal-fields,  with  the  speedy  extinction  of 
w  hich  alarmists  threaten  us.  By  creating  in 
a  room  a  powerful  electrostatic  field  alternat- 
ing very  rapidly,  Professor  Nicola  Tesla 
brought  it  to  such  a  state  that  illuminating 
appliances  could  be  placed  anywhere,  and  kept 
lighted  without  being  electrically  connected 
with  anything.  He  suspended  two  sheets  of 
metal,  each  connected  with  a  terminal  of  the 
electric  coil,  between  w  hich  an  exhausted  tube, 
carried  anywhither,  remained  always  lumi- 
nous. A  true  flame  can  now  therefore  be  pro- 
duced wit  hout  chemical  aid — a  flame  yielding 
light  and  heat  without  the  consumption  of  ma- 
terial or  any  chemical  process.  Further, 
these  and  similar  experiments  on  electric  radia- 
tion, worked  out  so  brilliantly  by  Tesla, 
Crookes,  and  Marconi,  have  realized  the  once 
bewildering  possibility  of  telegraphy  without 
wires  and  without  cables.  There  is  consider- 
able evidence  to  show  that,  could  the  electric 
ether-waves  be  obtained  sufficiently  short, 
the  rays  would  fall  within  the  limits  of  visi- 
bility, and  thus  place  the  final  crown  of  proof 
on  the  magnificent  experiments  of  Hertz  and 
others,  who  sought  to  prove  light  an  electric 
phenomenon. 

As  regards  the  effect  on  the  human  body  of 
alternating  currents  of  very  high  frequency 
(which  at  best  have  a  very  doubtful  reputa- 
tion) it  has  been  found  that,  as  the  rapidity  of 
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the  alternation  increases,  they  become,  not 
more  but  less  dangerous.  In  fact,  Tatuni  has 
shown  that  their  fatal  effects  are  nearly  in- 
versely proportionate  to  their  frequency.  Thus, 
with  currents  alternating  about  5,000  per  sec- 
ond, the  current  needed  to  become  fatal  is 
Tibout  ten  times  greater  than  at  the  ordinary 
low  frequency  of  about  120  per  second.  With 
still  higher  frequencies  used  by  Tesla  (up  to 
20,000  per  second)  the  currents  are  incompar- 
ably less  dangerous  than  at  low  frequencies ; 
but  still  altogether  harmless. 

Electricity,  Storage  of.— The  storage 
of  electricity  is  the  conversion  of  electricity 
into  chemical  energy  under  such  circumstances 
tha|  it  may  l>e  readily  converted  back  into 
electricity.  The  secondary  batteries,  which 
are  used  for  storing  purposes,  are  termed  "  ac- 
cumulators." The  first  battery  of  this  kind 
was  made  by  Ritter  about  1803,  and  it  con- 
sisted of  a  series  of  disks  of  a  single  metal,  al- 
ternated with  cloth  or  card  moistened  in  a 
liquid  by  which  the  metal  would  not  bo  af- 
fected chemically.  In  1800  Mr.  Gaston  Plante 
made  a  secondary  battery,  for  which  he  used 
plates  of  lead  instead  of  plates  of  platinum. 
Massing  a  current  through  these,  lead  oxide 
was  deposited,  and  after  the  charging-current 
was  removed  the  lead  and  lead-oxide  were 
found  to  yield  a  very  slight  current.  To  in- 
crease this,  Plante  devised  the  plan  of  first 
charging  the  plates,  then  discharging,  then 
charging  again  with  the  battery-current  re- 
versed, and  so  on,  until,  by  repeated  oxida- 
tions and  subsequent  reductions  of  the  oxidized 
material,  very  porous  plates  were  made.  These, 
by  their  porosity,  exposed  a  largo  surface  to 
the  oxidizing  action  of  the  current,  so  that  a 
small  porous  plate  took  up  as  much  electricity 
as  one  of  large  superficial  area.  Plante  found 
that  by  connecting  a  number  of  cells  together, 
and,  after  charging  them,  arranging  them  in 
series — that  is,  the  jKisitive  plate  of  oue  con- 
necting with  the  negative  plate  of  another,  and 
soon  —  he  could  store  for  use  quite  powerful 
currents  of  electricity.  In  1880  another  elec- 
trician, M.  Camille  Fan  re,  devised  the  plan  of 
coating  Plante 's  lead-plates  with  red-lead,  and 
placing  felt  between  them.  The  advantage 
of  the  red-lead  is  that  it  ia  very  quickly 
made  porous,  and  therefore  the  process  of  re- 
peated charging  of  the  plates,  known  as  the 
44  forming  "  process,  was  reduced  from  weeks 
to  days,  and  even  to  hours.  This  discovery, 
by  reducing  the  time  and  expense  of  making 
the  secondary  battery,  gave  it  a  commercial 
value  that  it  never  had  before,  and  it  was 
hailed  as  a  great  advantage.  Since  that  time 
a  number  of  patents  have  been  obtained  for 
i,  and  they  now  exist  in  differ- 


I  ent  forms,  but  generally  modeled  on  the  in- 
1  ventions  of  Plante  and  Faure.    The  efforts  of 
inventors  have  been  mainly  directed  toward 
!  reducing  the  weight  of  the  cells  and  to  devis- 
|  ing  new  ways  of  holding  red-lead  on  the  plates. 
:  This  last-named  substance,  becoming  porous, 
drops  off  readily,  and  for  this  reason  the  di- 
vision by  felt  was  first  used.    In  some  of  the 
storage-batteries  a  plate  or  frame  of  cast  lead 
is  used,  with  receptacles  and  cells,  which  are 
filled  with  the  red-lead. 

Electroplating.  —  The  first  to  gild  the 
baser  metals  by  means  of  the  galvanic  current 
1  was  Bruguatelli,  iu  l'J03  ;  but  the  first  to  make 
I  the  process  a  success  was  the  chemist  De  la 
Rive,  and  it  has  since  been  greatly  improved 
by  later  inventions.   The  process  depends  upon 
the  peculiar  power  which  the  electric  current 
possesses  of  separating  certain  compound  bodies 
|  into  their  constituent  parts.    For  instauce,  if 
a  current  from  a  galvanic  battery  is  passed  by 
means  of  platinum  electrodes  through  water  to 
which  sulphuric  acid  has  been  added,  this 
chemical  separation,  which  is  called  electrolysis, 
!  will  take  place,  the  water  being  resolved  into 
]  its  constituent  gases,  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 
1  Now,  if  some  sulphate  of  copper  be  thrown 

■  into  the  liquid,  electrolysis  will  still  go  on, 
.  with  a  double  result :  the  water  will  be  sepa- 
rated into  its  elements,  and  the  hydrogen,  by 
its  stronger  affinity,  will  form  a  new  compound 
with  the  sulphur  in  the  Biilphate,  setting  the 

■  copper  free  ;  and  the  liberated  copper,  being 
I  electro-positive  in  character,  will  lie  deposited 
|  on  the  platinum  electrode,  which  is  negative. 

J  On  this  general  principle  the  process  of  electro- 
,  plating  or  electrotyping  depends,  and  its  art 
consists  in  applying  the  metals  thus  released 
from  their  solutions  to  artistic  and  useful  pur- 
poses. To  carry  on  electroplating  on  a  large 
scale  oblong  vats  are  used,  which  hold  200 
gallons  of  solution.  Silver  plates  connected 
with  a  powerful  galvanic  battery  are  placed  at 
intervals  in  the  vats;  they  form  the  positive 
electrodes  and  correspond  in  extent  of  surface 
with  the  articles  to  be  coated,  and  face  them 
on  both  sides.  These  articles  act  as  the  nega- 
tive electrodes,  and  are  suspended  by  copper 
wire  from  brass  rods  laid  lengthwise  over  the 
vats  and  connected  with  the  battery.  The 
articles  are  prepared  for  plating  by  being  first 
lioiled  in  a  solution  of  potash  to  free  them 
from  all  grease  ;  they  are  then  quickly  dipped 
in  red  nitrous-acid  to  remove  any  oxide  that 
may  have  formed  on  the  surface,  and  after  this 
are  well  washed  in  water  to  remove  every  trace 
of  the  acid  ;  they  are  then  dipped  into  a  solu- 
tion of  mercury  and  then  washed  in  water 
again.  The  effect  of  this  latter  operation  is 
|  to  make  the  film  of  silver  adhere  more  readily. 
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The  articles  are  then  weighed  and  suspended 
in  the  solution,  and  are  left  there  until  a  suf- 
ficient amount  of  silver  has  been  deposited 
upon  them.  This  amount  is  tested  by  weight. 
If  the  additional  weight  is  not  gained  within 
the  expected  time  the  article  is  put  in  the  solu- 
tion again.  When  finally  taken  out,  the  arti- 
cles are  rubbed  with  brushes  of  fine  wire  and 
cleaned  with  fine  sand  ;  they  are  theu  polished 
on  revolving  brushes  with  rotten-stone,  theu 
with  chamois-leather  and  rouge.  The  process 
of  electro-gilding  is  essentially  the  same,  with 
the  exception  that  gold  is  substituted  for 
silver. 

Embalming. —  The  ancient  Egyptians  be- 
lieved that  their  souls,  after  many  thousand 
years,  would  come  to  re-inhabit  their  bodies,  in 
case  these  latter  were  preserved  entire.  Hence 
arose  their  practice  of  embalming  the  dead. 
The  Egyptian  manner  of  preserving  the  dead 
has  been  the  admiration  and  wonder  of  modern 
times.  They  render  the  liody  not  only  incor- 
ruptible, but  it  retains  its  full  proportion  of 
size,  symmetry  of  feature,  and  personal  like- 
ness. They  called  the  embalmed  bodies  mum- 
mies, some  of  which,  buried  3,000  years  ago, 
are  perfect  to  this  day.  The  art  of  such  em- 
balming is  now  lost.  When  Nicodemus  came 
with  Joseph  of  Arimathea  to  pay  the  last 
duties  to  our  Saviour  after  his  crucifixion,  he 
brought  a  mixture  of  myrrh  and  aloes  to  em- 
balm his  body.  Carbolic  acid  was  successfully 
employed  by  Professor  Seely  in  America,  in 
1868.  The  modern  method  of  embalming 
generally  consists  of  an  injection  of  camphor- 
ated spirits  of  wine  into  the  arteries  and  veins, 
though  many  other  chemical  substances  are 
successfully  used. 

Embroidery. — Its  invention  is  generally 
ascril>ed  to  the  Phrygians ;  but  the  Sidonians 
excelled  in  it,  and  it  is  mentioned  by  Homer 
and  other  ancient  authors,  in  the  year  1491 
B.  C.  The  latter  were  particularly  skilled  in 
decorative  species  of  needlework.  The  first 
smbroidery  machine  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
vented by  John  Duncas,  of  Glasgow,  in  1804. 
Heilmau's  embroidery  machine  was  patented 
by  Kochlin.  An  ancient  existing  specimen  of 
beautiful  embroidery  is  the  Bayeux  tapestry, 
worked  by  Matilda,  the  queen  of  William  the 
First  of  England.  It  is  nineteen  inches  wide, 
214  feet  long,  and  is  divided  into  compart- 
ments showing  the  events  from  the  visit  of 
Harold  to  the  Norman  court  to  his  death  at 
Hastings.  It  was  reproduced  by  autotype 
process,  with  notes,  in  1875. 

Emery  is  found,  upon  analysis,  to  be  com- 
posed of  alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  and  silica, 
with  a  little  lime.  It  is  a  dull,  opaque  sub- 
stance, sometimes  of  a  grayish  black,  some- 


times of  a  bluish  color,  and  it  is  prepared  for 

use  by  crushing  the  lumps  in  a  stamp  mill, 
and  then  passing  the  powder  through  sieves  of 
different  degrees  of  fineness.  For  the  most 
I  delicate  uses  of  opticians  the  powder  is  graded 
by  the  process  known  to  chemists  as  elutria- 
tion.  Emery  was  for  a  long  time  brought 
from  the  island  of  Naxos  in  the  Grecian  Arch- 
ipelago. The  Greek  government  granted  a 
monopoly  of  its  trade  to  an  English  merchant. 
In  1847,  Dr.  J.  Lawrence  Smith,  an  American 
explorer  in  the  employ  of  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment, found  deposits  of  the  mineral  at  various 
points  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the  monopoly  was 
destroyed  and  the  price  lowered.  Deposits  of 
emery  have  since  been  found  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  Ural  Mountains,  in  Australia,  and  in  North 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Montana.  The  supply 
from  these  deposits  is  too  small,  however,  to 
compete  with  that  which  is  brought  from 
Turkey  and  Naxos. 

Engraving. —  The  engraving  of  gems  is  a 
branch  of  art  of  the  highest  antiquity.  The 
earliest  writers  make  mention  of  engraved  seals 
and  seal  rings,  and  there  still  exist  many  an- 
tique engravings  equal  to  later  productions  of 
similar  artists.  Engraving  from  plates  and 
wood  is  chiefly  of  modern  invention,  having 
its  origin  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. Engraving  on  glass  was  perfected  to  an 
art  by  Boudier  of  Paris,  1799.  The  art  of 
engraving,  especially  in  photographic  processes, 
has  m  ule  great  progress  in  the  United  States 
during  the  past  quarter  century.  Prints  from 
engraved  copper  plates  made  their  appearance 
about  1450,  and  were  first  produced  in  Ger- 
many. Masso  is  considered  to  have  been  the 
first  Italian  engraver,  about  1440.  Etchings 
on  copper  by  means  of  aqua  fortis  is  reputed 
to  have  been  discovered  by  Francis  Mazzuoli, 
about  1532.  Etching  was  later  practiced  by 
Albert  Durer,  and  most  especially  by  Rem- 
brandt. Its  revival  began  about  1860.  Mezzo- 
tints are  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  Col- 
onel Von  Siegen,  who  engraved  the  portrait  of 
Princess  Amelia  of  Hesse  in  mezzotint,  in 
1643;  it  was  improved  by  Prince  Rupert  in 
1648;  and  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  about 
1662.  Tho  mode  of  engraving  on  soft  steel, 
which  after  it  has  been  hardened  will  multiply 
copper  plates  and  fine  impressions,  indefinitely, 
was  introduced  into  England  by  Messrs.  Per* 
kins  &  Heath  of  Philadelphia,  i"n  1819. 

Entomology,  the  science  of  insects,  is 
based  upon  the  arrangements  of  Linnseus,  A. 
D.  1739.  The  Entomological  Society  of  Lon- 
don was  instituted  in  1833.  A  national  ento- 
mological exhibition  at  the  Westminster  aqua- 
rium was  opened  March,  1878.  Numerous 
chairs  of  entomology  have  been  established  in 
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colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe  within  a  recent  period. 

Etching,  Art  of. —  About  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century  Tomaso  Finiguerra,  a 
Florentine,  introduced  the  art  of  etching.  In 
Germany,  Italy,  and  France  its  value  met  with 
prompt  recognition,  but  it  was  not  carried 
to  a  state  of  perfection  till  later  times.    It  was 
at  first  regarded  as  an  industrial  art,  but  it 
soon  grew  to  have  a  higher  value,  reproducing 
in  graceful  freedom  and  precision  of  touch  the 
very  feeling  of  the  artist.    The  first  step  in 
etching  is  to  cover  the  plate  with  a  composi- 
tion of  wax,  asphaltum,  gum-mastic,  resin, 
etc.,  dissolved  by  heat.    An  outline  of  the 
design,  made  on  paper  in  pencil  or  red  chalk, 
is  then  "transferred"  to  the  surface  of  this 
composition  by  being  passed  through  a  press. 
The  subject  is  then  drawn  on  the  ground  witli 
the  etching  point,  which  cuts  through  it  and 
exposes  the  copper.    Etching-points  or  nee- 
dles resemble  large  sewing  needles  shortened 
and  fixed  into  handles  four  or  five  inches  long. 
Some  are  made  oval,  to  produce  broader  lines. 
A  rirc  cf  wax* being  put  around  the  plate,  acid 
is  poured  on,  and  corrodes  the  copper  not  pro- 
tected by  the  ground.    If  the  acid  is  found  not 
to  have  acted  sufficiently,  it  may  be  applied 
again  to  the  whole  design,  or  only  to  portions 
of  it,  by  stopping  up  with  a  mixture  of  lamp- 
black and  Venice  turpentine,  applied  with  a 
camel's-hair  pencil,  what  has  been  sufficiently 
bitten-in.    When  a  series  of  parallel  lines  are 
wanted,  as  in  backgrounds,  etc.,  an  ingenious 
machine  called  a  ruler  is  employed,  the  accu- 
racy of  whose  operation  is  exceedingly  perfect. 
This  is  made  to  act  on  the  etching-ground  by 
a  point  or  diamond  connected  with  the  appa- 
ratus, and  the  tracings  are  bit  in  with  a</ua 
fortix  in  the  ordinary  way.    The  art  of  etching 
was  popularized  by  Sandro  Botticelli,  who  em- 
bellished an  edition  of  "  Dante  "  with  etching 
illustrations  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury.   The  great  German  etchers  of  that  time 
were  Shoengauer,  Bechellin.and  Wohlgemuth, 
and  the  Italian  representatives  were  Bacio 
Baldini,  Pollajuoli,  and  Montegna.    In  the 
succeeding  century  Goltzins  and  others  repro- 
duced the  works  of  the  old  masters,  through 
etching,  with  wonderful  mobility.    Toward  the 
latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  art 
was  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  by 
Le  Bas  and  by  the  Spanish  school.    Then,  for 
a  time,  the  art  declined,  its  place  being  taken 
by  steel  engraving,  which  in  turn  gave  way  to 
the  chromo,  and  that  to  the  lithograph.  The 
revival  of  the  art  in  England  is  largely  due  to 
Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton.    At  that  time  Sey- 
mour Haden  was  the  leading  etcher  in  Eng- 
land,  as  was  Count  de  Gravesande  in  France. 


Whistler,  the  eccentric  American,  is  now  one 
of  the  leading  lights  in  the  art  in  England, 
and  Hamilton  Hamilton  is  probably  the  most 
popular  etcher  in  America.  Among  the  great- 
est of  modern  etchers  are  Salonne,  Couteau, 
Waltner,  Rajon,  De  Baiues,  and  Koepping. 

Ether  was  known  to  the  earliest  chemists. 
Nitric  ether  was  first  discovered  by  Kunkel,  in 
1081  ;  and  muriatic  ether,  from  the  chloride 
of  tin,  by  Courtanvaux  in  1759.  Acetic  ether 
was  discovered  by  Count  Lauraguais,  same 
year ;  and  hydriodic  ether  was  first  prepared 
by  Gay-Lussac.  The  phosphoric  was  obtained 
by  II,  Boullay.  Ether  is  said  to  have  been 
first  applied  to  the  purpose  of  causing  insensi- 
bility to  pain  by  Dr.  Horace  Wells  of  Connec- 
ticut, in  1816.  The  discovery  that  by  inhaling 
ether  the  patient  is  rendered  unconscious  of 
pain,  is  due  to  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson,  of 
Boston  ;  but  to  Dr.  Morton  of  the  same  place, 
probably  belongs  the  credit  of  first  demonstrat- 
ing, by  actual  experiment,  the  use  of  ether  in 
dentistry  and  surgery.  The  practice  was 
first  copied  in  Europe  by  Dr.  Robertson, 
of  Edinburgh,  and  Dr.  Booth,  of  Loudon,  in 
1816. 

Ethnology  is  the  Bcience  which  treats  of 
the  division  of  man  into  races,  with  their  ori- 
I  gin,  relations,  and  characteristics.  Natural- 
ists divide  mankind,  according  to  certain 
physical  characteristics,  in  to  varieties,  or  races. 
Authorities  differ  greatly  in  this  classification. 
Cuvier  made  three  races;  Pritchard,  seven  ; 
I  Agassiz,  eight,  and  Pickering,  eleven ;  but 
the  classification  most  commonly  accepted  is 
that  into  five  races,  as  made  by  Blurnenbach, 
as  follows  :  The  Caucasian,  European,  or  white 
race  ;  the  Mongolian,  Asiatic,  or  yellow  race ; 
the  Ethiopian,  African,  or  black  race ;  the 
American  Indian,  or  red  race  ;  the  Malay,  or 
brown  race.  The  first  three  are  much  more 
clearly  marked,  and  are  considered  by  Guyot 
as  primary  races ;  the  others,  being  modifica- 
tions of  these  three,  he  designates  as  secondary 
races.  Because  of  the  blending  of  types,  it  is 
difficult  to  make  a  classification ,  hence  the  dif- 
ference among  authorities.  The  points  on 
which  the  classification  is  based  are  mainly  the 
size  and  proportions  of  the  body,  the  shape  of 
head  and  the  features,  the  hair  and  beard,  and 
the  color  of  the  skin. 

The  Caucausian  race  is  characterized  by 
tall  stature,  oval  head  and  face,  high  forehead, 
regular  features,  abundance  and  softness  of 
hair  and  beard,  and  usually  fair  skin,  but  in 
some  it  is  tawny  or  swarthy,  as  in  the  Hindoos, 
Arabs,  and  others.  This  race  stands  at  the 
head  in  intelligence  and  civilization.  It  is  rep- 
resented by  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Europe 
and  their  descendants  in  America,  and  by  the 
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inhabitants  of  India,  Arabia,  and  of  Western 
Asia  and  Northern  Africa. 

The  Germanic  nations  are  descendants  of 
the  numerous  tribes  of  the  ancient  German 
stock  that  destroyed  the  Roman  empire  and 
erected  different  states  upon  its  ruins. 

The  Romanic  nations  occupy  Southern  Eu- 
rope, and  are  so  called  because  their  languages 
are  mostly  derived  from  the  Latin  spoken  by 
the  ancient  Romans.  They  are  mixed  nations, 
descended  partly  from  the  aucient  Pelasgians 
and  partly  from  other  brunches  of  Aryan  stock. 

The  Italians  derive  their  origin  from  the 
Romans,  German  Longobards,  and  Normans, 
with  a  slight  intermixture  of  the  Arabic  stock. 

The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  have  sprung 
from  a  mixture  of  Celts,  Romans,  Germans, 
and  Arabs. 

The  Mongolian  race  are  distinguished  by 
short  stature,  round  head,  wide  face,  high 
cheek  bones,  obliquely  set  eyes,  coarse,  straight 
hair,  scarcely  any  beard,  and  yellowish  color 
of  the  skin.  They  are  distributed  over  the 
whole  of  Eastern  Asia,  except  in  India,  and 
include  the  Esquimaux  of  the  northern  part  of 
North  America. 

The  Ethiopian  race  are  characterized  by 
medium  stature,  generally  ungainly  form,  low 
and  retreating  forehead,  head  full  back  of  the 
ears,  flat,  broad  nose,  projecting  jaws,  thick 
lips,  short,  curly  hair,  and  skin  generally  black 
or  dark.  They  occupy  all  of  Africa,  except 
the  northern  part,  and  many  of  their  descend- 
ants are  found  in  America. 

The  American  race  resemble  the  Mongolian, 
but  the  head  is  not  so  round,  the  face  less 
wide  and  flat,  the  eyes  horizontal,  the  hair 
black  and  straight,  and  beard  scantv  and  the 
skin  a  reddish  or  copi>er  color.  They  occupy 
North  and  South  America,  except  on  the 
Arctic  shores. 

The  Malay  race  resemble  also  the  Mongolian, 
but  have  thicker  lips,  horizontal  eyes,  hairless 
straight,  generally  full  beards,  and  color  usu- 
ally brown.  They  occupy  the  Malay  peuinsula 
and  the  islands  of  the  Facific  and  Indian 
Oceans. 

Evolution  Theory,  The. — Ancient  writ- 
ers occasionally  seemed  to  havo  a  glimmering 
knowledge  of  the  fact  of  progress  in  nature,  but 
as  a  theory"  evolution  "  belongs  to  the  enlight- 
enment of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  seventeenth  century  Leibnitz 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  earth  was  once  in 
a  fluid  condition,  and  about,  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  Kant  definitely  propounded 
the  nebular  hypothesis,  which  was  enlarged  as 
a  theory  by  the  Herschels.  About  1750  the 
transmutation  of  species  among  animals  was 
suggested  by  Buffon,  and  other  writers  fol 


lowed  out  the  idea.  The  eccentric  Lord  If  on* 
|  boddo  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  possible 
descent  of  man  from  the  ape,  about  1774. 
The  evolution  theory  declares  the  universe  as 
it  now  exists  to  be  the  result  of  a  long  series 
of  changes,  which  were  so  far  related  to  each 
other  as  to  form  a  series  of  growths  analogous 
to  the  evolving  parts  of  a  growing  organism. 
Herbert  Spencer  defines  evolution  as  a  progress 
from  the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous  ; 
from  general  to  special ;  from  the  simple  to 
the  complex  elements  of  life  ;  and  it  is  believed 
that  this  process  can  be  traced  in  the  formation 
of  worlds  in  space,  in  the  multiplication  of 
types  and  species  among  animals  and  plants, 
in  the  origin  and  changes  of  language  and 
literature  and  the  arts,  and  also  in  all  the 
changes  of  human  institutions  and  society. 
Asserting  the  general  fact  of  progress  in  na- 
ture, the  evolution  theory  shows  that  the 
method  of  this  progress  has  been  (1)  by  the 
multiplications  of  organs  and  functions ;  (2) 
according  to  a  definite  unity  of  plan,  although 
with  (3)  the  intervention  of  transitional  forms, 
j  and  (1)  w  ith  modifications  dependent  upon 
surrounding  conditions.  The  two  great  apos- 
tles of  the  evolution  theory  were  Charles  Darwin 
ami  Herbert  Spencer.  The  latter  began  his 
first  great  work,  the  "  First  Principles  of  Phi- 
losophy," showing  the  application  of  evolution 
in  the  facts  of  life,  in  1852.  In  1859  appeared 
Darwin '8  "  Origin  of  Species."  The  hypothe- 
sis of  the  latter  was  that  different  species 
originated  in  spontaneous  variation,  and  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  through  natural  selection 
and  the  struggle  for  existence.  This  theory 
was  further  elal>orated  and  applied  by  Spencer, 
Darwin,  Huxley,  and  other  writers  in  Europe 
and  America;  and  though,  to-day,  by  no 
means  all  the  ideas  upheld  by  these  early  ad- 
vocates of  the  theory  are  still  accepted,  still 
evolution  as  a  principle  is  now  acknowledged 
by  nearly  all  scientists.  It  is  taken  to  l>e  an 
established  fact  in  nature  —  a  valid  induction 
from  mau's  knowledge  of  natural  order. 

Farts  hh  to  Sound. —  In  air,  sound  trav- 
els from  1,130  to  1,140  feet  per  second.  In 
water,  it  passes  at  the  rate  of  4,700  feet  per 
1  second.    A  l>ell  sounded  under  water  may  be 
heard  under  water  at  1,200  feet  distance. 
Sounds  are  distinct  at  twice  the  distance  on 
I  water  that  they  are  on  land.    On  Table  Moun- 
I  tain,  a  mile  above  Cape  Town,  every  noise  in 
it,  and  even  words,  may  be  heard  distinctly. 
'  Dr.  Jamieson  says  that  in  calm  weather  he 
'  heard  every  word  of  a  sermon  at  the  distance 
of  two  miles.    The  sound  of  a  tuning  fork  may 
lie  distinctly  heard  at  a  distance  of  200  yards, 
by  connecting  the  stem  by  pack  threads  with 
the  ear. 
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Fire  is  said  to  have  been  first  produced  by  I  years  later,  when  Bryant  secured  the 
striking  flints  together.    The  poets  supposed  of  Col.  T.  II.  Perkins  in  the  enterprise.  This 


that  fire  was  Btolen  from  heaven  by  1'rotne- 
theus.  Ileraclitus,  about  500  B.  C,  maintained 
that  the  world  was  created  from  fire,  and 
deemed  it  to  Ihj  an  omnipotent  God  ;  Zoroaster, 
king  of  Bactria,  was  tho  founder  of  the  sect  of 
the  Magi,  or  worshipers  of  fire,  still  numer- 
ous in  the  countries  of  the  East,  2115  B.  C. 
In  the  Scriptures,  God  is  said  often  to  have 
appeared  in  fire,  or  was  encompassed  by  it, — 
as  in  the  burning  bush  at  Mt.  Iloreb.  The 
wrath  of  God  is  described  as  a  consuming  fire, 
and  tho  angels,  as  his  ministers,  arc  compared 
to  it. 

Fire  Knglnes,  to  force  water,  existed  in 
very  ancient  times.  The  first  of  the  kind  now 
in  use,  but  of  a  vastly  inferior  character,  was 
invented  by  two  Dutchmen,  each  named  Jan 
Van  der  lleidc,  at  Amsterdam,  in  1518.  In 
1057,  an  improved  engine  was  introduced  at 
Nuremberg  by  John  Ilantsch.  Eire  engines 
were  first  known  at  Paris  in  1090.  The  first 
volunteer  fire  company  in  America  was  the 
Union  of  Philadelphia,  about  1730. 

Freezing,  Fusing,  and  Boiling  Point*. 
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Fir.nt  Railroads.— The  first  railroad  ever 
built  for  general  traffic  was  tho  Stockton  and 
Darlington  in  England,  which  was  thirty-seven 
miles  long,  constructed  in  1825  by  Edward 
I'ease  and  George  Stephenson.  In  1825arail- 
road  was  projected  in  America  by  (J  rid  ley 
Bryant,  but  it  was  not  constructed  until  two 


road  was  three  miles  long,  and  was  used  for 
carrying  granite  for  Bunker  Hill  monument 
from  the  quarries  in  Quincy,  Mass.,  to  tide 
water.  In  1827  the  Mauch  Chunk  Railway, 
a  coal  road,  nine  miles  long,  was  built,  and 
February  27  of  the  same  year  the  Maryland 
Legislature  granted  a  charter  to  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  road.  The  first  locomotive  which 
proved  of  practical  value  was  invented  by 
George  Stephenson,  the  celebrated  English 
engineer,  and  was  used  on  the  Stockton  and 
Darlington  Railway.  In  1829  a  railway  line  was 
completed  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester, 
of  which  Stephenson  was  the  principal  engineer, 
and  for  this  road  he  constructed  the  engine 
known  as  the  Rocket,  which  accomplished 
the  speed  of  fourteen  miles  an  hour.  The 
first  locomotive  built  in  America  was  used  on 
the  South  Carolina  Bailroad — the  first  road  in 
America  built  for  use  of  steam  locomotives. 

Flies  Walking  on  the  Ceiling — For 
a  long  time  it  was  supjiosed  that  the  ability  of 
the  fly  to  walk  on  the  ceiling  was  owing  to 
each  of  his  feet  Inung  a  miniature  air-pump. 
This,  however,  was  proved  to  bo  fallacious, 
and  then  a  theory  was  propounded  that  it  waj 
by  means  of  a  viscous  substance  exuded  from 
the  hairs  on  its  feet.  Some  twenty  years  or  so 
ago  this  theory  was  thoroughly  investigated 
by  Dr.  Rombouts,  who  demonstrated  that  it 
was  only  partly  sound  ;  for,  though  the  hairs 
with  which  the  foot-cushion  is  covered  do  cer- 
tainly exude  an  oily  liquid,  the  liquid  is  not 
sticky,  and  does  not  harden  when  dry.  Dr. 
Rombouts  proved  by  his  experiments  that  the 
true  theory  of  the  walking  of  flies  on  smooth 
substances  is  that  they  hang  on  by  the  help  of 
capillary  adhesion  —  the  molecular  attraction 
between  solid  and  liquid  bodies.  By  a  series 
of  nice  calculations,  such  as  weighing  hairs 
and  measuring  their  diameters,  and  sticking 
the  cut  end  of  hair  in  oil  or  water  to  make  it 
adhere  when  touched  to  glass,  this  scientist 
proved  that  capillary  attraction  would  uphold 
a  fly  were  it  four  ninths  as  heavy  again  as  it  is 
at  present.  It  is  true  that  the  foot-hairs  are 
very  minute,  but  as  each  fly  is  said  to  l>e  fur- 
nished with  10,000  to  12.(100  of  these,  we  need 
not  be  surprised  at  w  hat  they  can  do.  Reason- 
ing from  this  theory,  we  would  conclude  that 
flies  find  it  difficult  to  mount  a  glass  slightly 
dampened,  because  of  the  repulsion  between 
the  watery  surface  and  the  oily  liquid  exuding 
from  the  feet  ;  and  they  are  likewise  impeded 
by  a  slight  coating  of  dust,  because  the  in- 
terspaces between  the  hairs  are  filled  with  dust, 
and  observation  seems  to  show  this  to  lie  the 
When  we  see  a  fly  making  his  toilet,  he 
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is  not,  as  we  might  suppose,  cleaning  his  body, 
but  his  feet,  so  that  they  may  the  more  readily 
»dhere. 

Forks  were  in  use  in  Europe  in  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries,  though  this 
is  disputed  as  being  too  early.  In  Moryson's 
"  itinerary  "  it  is  said  that  at  Venice  each  per- 
son was  served  (besides  his  knife  and  spoon) 
with  a  fork  to  hold  the  meat  while  he  cuts  it, 
for  there  they  deem  it  ill  manners  that  one 
should  touch  it  with  his  hand.  Thomas  Cory- 
ate,  an  Englishman,  describes  with  much 
solemnity,  the  manner  of  usiug  forks  in  Italy, 
and  adds,  "  I  myself  have  thought  it  good  to 
imitate  the  Halian  fashion  since  I  came  home 
to  England,"  1608.  Two  pronged  forks  were 
made  at  Sheffield  soon  after.  Three  pronged 
forks  are  more  recent.  Silver  forks,  previously 
only  used  by  the  highest  classes,  came  iuto 
general  use  in  England  about  1814. 

Galvanized  Iron  is  merely  ordinary  iron 
which  has  been  dipped  in  molten  zinc  and  re- 
tains a  surface  coating  of  the  zinc  when  re- 
moved. It  has  come  to  l>e  of  great  importance 
and  usefulness,  as  by  this  simple  process  any 
article  may  l>e  made  to  combine  the  strength 
and  cheapness  cf  iron,  and  yet  be  entirely  free 
from  rust,  as  the  zinc  is  unaffected  by  air  or 
water,  oxidizing  only  at  a  high  temperature. 

GnMoline  is  the  lightest  volatile  liquid 
product,  commonly  obtained  from  the  distilla- 
tion of  petroleum.  It  is  used  ns  fuel  in 
vapor-stoves,  and  for  carbonizing  the  air  or 
water-gases  in  gas  machines  or  carburetors. 
Air  gas  is  simply  air  impregnated  with  the 
vapor  of  gasoline.  Previous  to  1836  it  was 
made  by  passing  air  over  benzol  made  from 
coal  tar.  The  cost  of  benzol  was  at  first  a 
great  obstacle,  but  the  discovery  of  petroleum 
rendered  it  possible  to  make  air  gas  cheaply. 
The  machines  used  for  making  this  gas  include 
a  «♦  generator,"  a  large  vessel  more  or  less 
complicated  in  construction,  in  which  a  quan- 
tity of  liquid  petroleum  or  naphtha  is  exposed 
for  evaporation.  A  current  of  air  is  intro- 
duced, w  hich  mingles  with  the  distilled  vapor 
and  forms  air  gas.  This  is  a  dangerous  sub- 
stance, as  it  bursts  into  flame  with  a  sharp 
explosion  upon  contact  with  fire.  If  the  gen- 
erator, however,  is  placed  at  some  distance 
from  the  point  where  the  gasoline  is  to  be 
used,  conveying  it  thither  in  air-tight  pipes, 
the  danger  is  removed.  Gasoline  is  exten- 
sively used  for  the  lighting  of  hotels,  factories, 
and  private  residences  in  small  towns  or 
rural  districts. 

Geography. — The  first  correct  record  we 
have  of  geographical  knowledge  is  from 
Homer.  He  describes  the  shield  of  Achilles 
as  representing  the  earth  surrounded  by  the 


sea,  and  also  the  countries  of  Greece,  islands 
of  the  archipelago,  and  the  site  of  Troy.  The 
priests  taught  that  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Delphos  was  the  center  of  the  world.  Anaxi- 
raander  of  Miletus  was  the  inventor  of  geo- 
graphical maps,  about  568  B.  C.  Hipparchus 
attempted  to  reduce  geography  to  a  mathe- 
matical basis,  about  135  B.  C.  Strabo,  the 
Greek  geographer,  lived  71-14  B.  C.  Ptolemy 
flourished  about  139  A.  D.  The  science  was 
brought  to  Europe  by  the  Moors  of  Barbary 
and  Spain  about  1240.  Maps  and  charts  were 
introduced  into  England  by  Bartholomew  Co- 
lumbus to  illustrate  his  brother's  theory  respect- 
ing a  western  continent,  1489.  Geography  is 
now  divided  into  mathematical,  physical,  and 
political,  and  its  study  has  been  greatly  pro- 
moted during  the  preseut  century  by  expedi- 
tions at  the  expense  of  various  governments 
and  societies.  There  are  in  the  world  about 
sixty-five  geographical  societies. 

Geologic  Ages,  The.  —  There  are  seven 
great  geologic  ages,  or  divisions  of  time, 
known  as  the  Azoic,  the  Silurian,  the  Devo- 
nian, the  Carboniferous,  the  Reptilian,  the 
Mammalian,  and  the  Age  of  Man.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  plants  and  animals  of  the 
ages  preceding  the  creation  of  man  is  derived 
from  their  remains  dug  out  of  the  earth,  and 
called  fossils. 

The  Azoic  Age  is  the  era,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, when  there  was  no  life,  either  vegeta- 
ble or  animal,  on  the  globe.  The  crystalline 
minerals  and  all  the  igneous  rocks  date  back  to 
this  age,  and  hence  they  are  destitute  of  fossils. 

During  the  Silurian  Age,  the  second  in 
antiquity,  there  was  no  terrestrial  life  ;  but 
mollusks  —  animals  with  soft,  fleshy  bodies, 
without  any  internal  skeleton,  like  the  oyster 
and  the  snail  — abounded  in  the  waters.  The 
oldest  sandstone  and  limestone  belong  to  this 
period.    Its  plant  fossils  are  sea  weeds. 

The  Devonian  Age  was  the  age  of  fishes, 
remarkable  for  their  thick,  bony  scales.  The 
sea  also  teemed  with  shells,  corals,  and  sea 
weed  ;  while  the  land,  though  yet  limited  in 
extent,  began  to  be  covered  with  vegetation 
Insects,  the  earliest  of  terrestrial  animals 
now  first  appeared. 

The  Carboniferous  Age,  or  age  of  coal,  is 
fourth.  From  colossal  tree  ferns,  leaves,  and 
branches,  dej>osited  in  successive  centuries, 
were  formed,  by  gradual  decomposition  under 
water,  those  vast  coal  beds  on  which  the  in- 
dustrial pursuits  of  the  present  day  so  largely 
depend.  The  animals  of  this  age  consisted 
mainly  of  insects  of  various  kinds  ;  and  in- 
ferior tribes  of  reptiles. 

The  Reptilian  Age  was  marked  by  the  great 
number,  variety,  and  size  of  its  reptiles,  th« 
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appearance  and  habit*  of  which  are  known 
from  the  remains,  found  buried  in  the  rocks 
of  this  period.  The  rocks  of  this  age  are  the 
freestones,  extensively  used  for  building,  sand- 
stone formations,  intersected  with  ridges  of 
trap  of  igneous  origin,  limestone  and  gypsum, 
laminated  and  plastic  clays,  and  chalk  beds, 
containing  layers  of  flint. 

The  Mammalian  Age  was  the  sixth.  The 
reptiles  now  dwindled  in  size  and  diminished 
in  number,  being  succeeded  by  quadrupeds, 
some  of  which  were  much  larger  than  any 
modern  species.  The  deinotherium,  masto- 
don, megatherium  and  fossil  elephant  were 
among  the  gigantic  animals  of  this  era,  while 
the  plants  resembled  those  of  the  present  time, 
palms,  oaks,  maples,  magnolias,  etc.,  being 
found  in  the  forests. 

The  Age  of  Man  is  the  last  of  the  seven 
geologic  ages.  The  huge  monsters  that  gave 
the  preceding  period  its  peculiar  character  be- 
came extinct,  and  were  replaced  by  smaller 
animals  —  those  we  see  around.  Man  was 
created,  and  invested  with  dominion  over  the 
earth.  This  is  the  "era  of  the  finished 
world  —  the  era,  also,  of  man's  progress  and 
preparation  for  another  and  a  higher  life." 

Geometry. —  Ita  origin  is  ascribed  to  the 
Egyptians;  the  annual  inundations  of  the 
Nile  having  given  rise  to  it  by  carrying  away 
the  landmarks,  and  the  boundaries  of  farms. 
Thales  introduced  geometry  into  Greece,  al>out 
600  B.  C.  The  doctrine  of  curves  originally 
attracted  the  attention  of  geometricians  from 
the  conic  sections,  which  were  introduced  by 
Plato  about  300  B.  C.  Euclid's  element* 
were  compiled  about  280  B.  C.  Geometry 
was  taught  in  Europe  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
Books  on  the  subject  of  geometry  and  astron- 
omy were  destroyed  in  England  in  1552,  being 
regarded  as  infected  with  magic.  The  science 
was  greatly  improved  and  augmented  by  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  and  LaPlace. 

Geysers  are  intermittent,  spouting,  hot 
springs,  and  have  a  temperature  at  the  boil- 
ing point.  They  are  found  in  Iceland,  New 
Zealand,  and  in  the  "  National  Park  H  at  the 
head  waters  of  the  Yellowstone  River  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

The  most  celebrated  is  the  Great  Geyser  of 
Iceland.  It  consists  of  an  immense  well,  or 
funnel,  10  feet  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  about 
70  feet  deep,  surmounted  at  the  surface  with 
a  basin  65  feet  in  diameter  and  7  feet  deep, 
formed  by  the  deposit  of  mineral  matter  from 
the  water.  At  intervals  it  sends  up  a  column 
of  water  and  steam  to  the  height  of  100  feet. 


More  remarkable  even  than  the  geysers  of  Ice- 
land are  some  that  are  found  in  the  "  Nat  ional 
Park."    One,  the  Giantess,  throws  water  to 


the  height  of  200  feet.    Grasshoppers  and 

other  insects,  and  pieces  of  wood  which  fall 
into  the  waters,  soon  become  incrusted  with 
quartz,  which  is  held  in  solution  by  the  water, 
thus  permanently  petrifying  them. 

Glacial  Period  is  a  term  used  in  geology 
to  designate  the  period  when  the  greater  part 
of  the  northern  hemisphere  was  enveloped  in 
one  great  ice-sheet.  This  period  belongs  to 
the  post-tertiary  or  later  formations,  in  the 
geological  succession,  and  is  important  in  its 
relations  to  the  general  question  of  the  earth's 
history,  and  especially  to  the  appearance  of 
man  upon  the  earth.  Geologists  are  generally 
agreed  that  long  before  the  advent  of  man, 
parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere  were  elevated 
several  thousand  feet'higher  than  they  are  at 
present,  causing  the  cold  of  the  Arctic  zone  to 
extend  fur  southward  into  present  temperate 
regions,  and  that  a  vast  glacier  rising  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hudson  Bay  covered  the  American 
continent  north  of  the  fortieth  parallel.  The 
loose  soil  which  covers  so  large  a  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  northern  continent  to  a  depth 
varying  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  feet,  over 
which  lie  the  vegetable  deposits  of  later  ages, 
is  considered  by  geologists  the  effects  of  gla- 
ciers that  in  the  quaternary  or  latest  geological 
age  slowly  moved  southward  across  the  coun- 
try. Upon  examination  it  is  found  that  the 
erratic  bowlders  scattered  over  the  western 
prairies  and  other  northern  regions  are  unlike 
the  native  rocks  of  the  same  regions,  being 
entirely  foreign  to  the  localities  where  they 
now  appear.  Sometimes  the  nativity  of  the 
rock  is  traced  hundreds  of  miles  north  of  where 
it  now  rests,  showing  that  some  powerful 
agency  has  carried  it  southward.  Again,  if 
the  native  rock  bo  uncovered  and  closely  ex- 
amined, it  will  be  observed  to  be  polished  and 
grooved  with  parallel  murks,  running  north 
and  south,  as  if  chiseled  out  by  some  coarse 
and  heavy  instrument.  These  marks  are 
attributed  to  sharp,  hard  rocks  projecting 
through  the  lower  surfaces  of  the  glaciers. 
That  glaciers  do  produce  such  markings  is 
proved  by  examination  of  the  rocks  which 
the  moving  ice-fields  of  Switzerland  and  other 
glacial  regions  have  worn  and  are  marking 
to-day ;  also,  the  general  appearance  of  the 
loose,  unstratified,  heterogeneous  deposit  is 
similar  to  t  hat  of  the  moraines  that  the  modern 
glaciers  leave  as  they  slowly  melt  away.  In  New 
York  and  other  Eastern  states,  the  rocks  ara 
scratched  from  a  northwesterly  direction,  in 
Ohio  from  a  northerly  direction,  showing  in 
each  state  the  direction  of  the  origin  of  the 
glacier.  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  major  por- 
tion of  England,  were  enveloped  in  this  great 
and  Scandinavia  was  invested  with 
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a  sheet  of  Ice  which  filled  up  the  Baltic  and 
extended  into  Northern  Germany.  The  Gla- 
cial Period,  or  Ice  Age,  as  it  is  also  called,  is 
estimated  to  have  begun  upward  of  200,000 
years  ago,  and  lasted  for  100,000  years. 

Glass. —  The  Egyptians  are  said  to  have 
been  taught  the  art  of  making  glass  by 
Hermes.  Pliny  says  the  discovery  of  glass 
took  place  in  Syria."  Glass  houses  were  erected 
in  Tyre,  where  glass  was  a  staple  manufacture 
for  many  ages.  This  article  is  ineutioned 
among  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Tiberius ; 
and  it  is  known  from  the  ruins  of  Pompeii, 
that  windows  were  formed  of  glass  before  A . 
D.  79.  Italy  had  the  first  glass  windows,  next 
France,  whence  they  came  to  England.  Used 
for  windows  in  private  houses  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  of  England,  1177,  but  imported. 
The  manufacture  was  established  in  England 
at  Crutched- Friars  in  1557.  It  was  improved, 
1635,  and  was  brought  to  great  perfection  in 
the  reign  of  William  the  Third.  Plate  glass 
for  coach  windows,  mirrors,  etc.,  was  made  at 
Lambeth  by  Venetian  artists,  1673.  The  man- 
ufacture was  improved  by  the  French,  who 
made  very  large  plates  ;  and  further  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  Lancashire,  Eng- 
land, and  the  United  States. 

Glass,  Discovery  of. —  There  Is  com- 
paratively little  known  in  regard  to  the  inven- 
tion of  glass.  Some  of  the  oldest  specimens 
are  Egyptian,  and  are  traced  to  about  1500 
years  before  Christ  (by  some,  2300  B.  C). 
Transparent  glass  is  believed  to  have  been  first 
used  about  750  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  credit  of  the  invention  was  given  to  the 
Phoenicians  by  the  ancient  writers.  The  story 
of  the  Phoenician  merchants  who  rested  their 
cooking-pots  on  blocks  of  natron  (subcarbonate 
of  soda),  and  found  glass  produced  by  the  union, 
under  heat,  of  the  alkali  and  the  sand  on  the 
shore,  is  a  familiar  one.  The  world  no  doubt 
owes  the  art  of  glass-making  to  the  Egyptians. 
It  waa  introduced  into  Rome  in  the  time  of 
Cicero,  and  among  the  Romans  attained  a 
high  degree  of  perfection.  Some  of  the  most 
beautiful  specimens  of  glass  ever  manufactured 
were  made  in  Rome  before  the  Christian  era  ; 
as,  for  instance,  the  exquisite  Portland  vase  in 
the  British  Museum.  During  the  mid- 
dle ages  the  Venetians  were  the  most  famous 
makers  of  fine  glassware,  and  after  them 
the  Bohemians.  Though  the  art  of  making 
glass  and  blowing  it  into  all  kinds  of  shapes 
was  known  so  early,  this  material  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  used  for  windows  until  about  A.D. 
300. 

Glucose,  termed  also  grape  sugar,  starch 
sugar,  and  diabetic  sugar,  is  a  natural  organic 
compound,  consisting  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 


and  oxygen.  It  is  found  to  some  extent  in  the 
animal  kingdom  and  very  largely  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  being  a  constituent  of  the 
juice  of  almost  all  sweet  fruits  and  vegetables. 
The  name  "  diabetic  "  is  due  to  its  large  occur- 
rence in  the  urinary  secretion  and  other  fluids 
of  the  body  in  the  disease  called  diabetes.  It 
is  manufactured  in  largo  quantities  from  starch 
and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  beer  and  a 
coarse  kind  of  alcohol.  It  is  in  taste  much 
the  same  as  ordinary  sugar,  but  less  sweet.  It 
has  a  peculiar  effect  upon  a  ray  of  polarized 
light,  passing  through  it;  and  there  are  two 
varieties  comprising  fruit  sugar,  one  of  which 
turns  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right, 
and  is  called  dextro-glucose,  and  the  other 
turning  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  li  ft, 
and  called  hevo-glucose,  or  dextrose  and  hvvu- 
lose  respectively. 

Grain.— The  origin  of  its  cultivation  is 
attributed  to  Ceres,  who,  having  taught  the  art 
to  the  Egyptians,  was  deified  by  them,  2409 
B.  C.  Corn,  or  grain,  provided  a  common, 
article  of  food  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
world.  The  first  importation  of  corn  into 
England  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  was 
in  1317,  though  it  was  introduced  into  Britain 
in  the  sixth  century. 

Graphite. —  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  Greek  grapkein,  to  write.  It  is  also  com- 
monly but  incorrectly  called  black  lead  and 
plumbago.  It  contains  no  lead,  but  is  an 
allotropic  form  of  carbon,  and  therefore  iden- 
tical in  composition  with  charcoal  and  dia- 
monds. It  occurs  as  a  mineral,  both  massive 
and  disseminated  through  the  rock,  generally 

i  in  granite,  gneiss,  mica  schist,  and  crystal- 
lized limestone.  It  is  also  a  product  in  the 
destructive  distillation  of  coal,  and  can  l>e  arti- 

|  ficially  obtaiued  by  other  methods  in  the 
laboratory.  It  is  lighter  than  water,  and  this 
property  is  made  use  of  in  separating  it  from 
the  rock  in  which  it  is  found.    The  ore  is  pul- 

|  verized  and  then  thrown  into  large,  shallow 

'  tanks ;  the  particles  of  rock  sink,  while  the 
particles  of  graphite  float  and  are  taken  from 
the  surface  free  from  the  rock,  and  are  formed 
into  solid  blocks  by  great  pressure.  The  mine 
at  Burrowdale,  in  Cuml>erland,  England,  has 
been  known  since  the  time  of  Queen  Elizal>eth 
and  probably  furnished  the  first  lead  pencils 
ever  made,  but  became  exhausted  many  years 
ago.  Large  deposits  of  graphite  have  been 
found  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Siberia,  and 
in  Germany,  France,  Austria,  and  in  several 
portions  of  the  United  States.  Its  most  im- 
portant use  is  in  the  manufacture  of  lead 
pencils.  But,  as  it  is  infusible  and  a  good 
conductor  of  electricity,  it  has  found  other 
important  applications,  as  for  crucibles  and 
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the  linings  of  small  furnaces,  and  in  the 
process  of  electrotyping.  It  is  unctuous  to 
the  touch  and  has  a  high  metallic  luster,  and 
is  used  also  in  polishing  and  lubricating  com- 
pounds, but  for  this  latter  purpose  has  been 
found  too  hard  to  be  satisfactory. 

Graphophone. —  This  instrument  is,  in 
its  essential  features,  identical  with  Edison 's 
phonograph.  [See  Phonograph.']  The  grapho- 
phone now  in  experimental  use  is  the  inven- 
tion of  Mr.  Sumner  Tainter,  aided  by  Professor 
Bell.  In  a  correct  nomenclature  the  phono- 
graph would  represent  a  machine  for  making  a 
record  of  speech,  the  record  made  would  be 
termed  a  phonogram,  and  the  graphophono 
would  be  a  machine  for  reproducing  speech  from 
the  phonogram.  The  words  are  all  derived  from 
the  same  two  Greek  roots, which  mean  "  write  " 
and  '« speak." 

Gravitation,  as  a  supposed  innate  power, 
was  noticed  by  the  Greeks,  and  also  by  Sen- 
eca, who  speaks  of  the  moon  attracting  the 
waters,  about  38  A.  D.  Kepler  investigated 
the  subject  about  101 5  ;  and  Hooke  devised  a 
system  of  gravitation  about  11574.  The  prin- 
ciples of  gravity  were  demonstrated  by  Galileo, 
at  Florence,  about  1G.J3  .  but  the  great  law 
on  this  subject,  laid  down  by  Newton  in  his 
Principia,  in  1687,  is  said  to  have  been  proved 
by  him,  in  1070.  His  attention  was  directed 
to  the  subject  by  the  fall  of  an  apple  from  a 
tree,  in  1666.  In  1807,  If.  Chasles laid  before 
the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  sonio  letters  al- 
legsd  to  have  been  written  by  Newton  to  Pas- 
cal and  others  tending  to  show  that  to  Pascal 
was  due  the  theory  of  gravitation.  The  au- 
thenticity of  these  letters  was  denied  and  their 
forgery  afterward  shown. 

Guillotine,  the  instrument  of  decapitation 
was  introduced  during  the  French  Revolution 
by  the  Convention,  and  named  after  its  sup- 
posed inventor,  Joseph  Ignace  Guillotin,  a 
physician,  who,  however,  was  only  the  person 
who  first  proposed  itsadoption.  Itwaserected 
and  first  employed  to  execute  a  highwayman 
on  the  Place  de  Greve,  Paris,  25th  April,  1792. 
It  is  composed  of  two  upright  posts,  grooved  on 
the  inside,  and  connected  at  the  top  by  a  cross- 
beam. In  these  grooves  a  sharp  iron  blade, 
having  its  edge  cut  obliquely,  descends  by  its 
own  weight  on  the  neck  of  the  victim,  who  is 
bound  to  a  board  laid  below. 

Gun>BarrelH.  —  The  finest  musket-bar- 
rels are  made  of  iron  which  contains  a  portion 
of  steel,  or  undergoes  some  steeling  process. 
Lamiuated,  twisted,  or  Damascus  steel  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  best  barrels.  Scraps 
of  saws,  steel  pens,  files,  springs,  and  steel 
tools  are  collected  from  various  workshops,  for 
the  material  of  laminated  steel.    These  are 


out  in  small  and  nearly  equal  pieces,  cleansed 
and  polished  by  revolving  in  a  cylinder,  fused 
into  a  semi-fluid  state,  and  gathered  into  a 
I  '•bloom  "  or  mass.    This  bloom  is  forged  with 
a  three-ton  hammer,  and  hardened  and  solidi- 
fied with  a  tilt-hammer.    It  is  then  rolled  into 
rods,  each  rod  is  cut  into  pieces  six  inches 
long,  and  these  pieces  are  welded  together. 
The  rolling,  cutting,  and  welding  process  is 
then  repeated  several  times,  and  thus  finally 
the  metal  is  brought  into  a  very  hard,  tough, 
fibrous,  and  uuiform  state.    Twisted  steel  fol 
barrels  is  made  by  taking  thin  plates  of  irou 
and  steel,  laying  them  alternately  one  on  an- 
other in  a  pile,  welding  them  by  heat  and 
hammering,  and  twisting  them  by  very  power- 
ful mechanical  agency  until  there  are  twelve  or 
fourteen  complete  turns  to  an  inch.  The 
length  becomes  reduced  one  half  and  the  thick- 
ness doubled  by  this  twisting.    Barrels  made 
of  Damascus  steel  are  manufactured  of  steel 
which  has  undergone  a  still  further  series  of 
welding  and  twisting  operations.    Some  bar- 
rels are  made  of  a  mixture  of  old  files  with  old 
horseshoe  nails ;  these  are  called  stub  Damas- 
cus barrels.    The  files  are  heated,  cooled  in 
water,  broken  with  hammers,  and  pounded  in 
a  mortar  into  small  fragments.   Three  parts  of 
these  fragments  are  mixed  with  five  of  stub 
and  the  mixture  is  fused,  forged,  rolled,  and 
twisted.    An  inferior  kind  of  Damascus  twist 
is  made  by  interlaying  scraps  of  sheet  iron 
with  charcoal  and  producing  an  appearance  of 
twist,  but  without  the  proper  qualities.  Infe- 
rior kinds  of  barrel-iron  are  known  as  "  three- 
penny-skelp"  and  *«  twopenny  skelp  "  ;  but 
the  worst  of  all  is  "  sham-dam  skelp."  The 
finest  barrels  aro  all  twisted  in  form.  The 
skelps,  or  lengths  of  prepared  steel,  are  twisted 
into  a  close  spiral  a  few  inches  long ;  several 
of  these  spirals  are  welded  end  to  end,  and  the 
fissures  are  closed  up  by  heating  and  hammer- 
ing.   The  rough  barrel,  with  a  core  or  man- 
drel temporarily  thrust  in  it,  is  placed  in  a 
groove  and  hammered  cold  until  the  metal  be- 
comes very  dense,  close,  strong,  and  elastic. 
The  interior  is  then  bored  truly  cylindrical  by 
a  nicely  adjusted  rotating  cutting 'tool.    If,  on 
close  inspection,  the  interior  is  found  to  be 
straight  and  regular,  the   exterior  is  then 
ground  on  a  rapidly  revolving  stone  and  finally 
turned  in  a  lathe.    The  skelps  for  the  com- 
moner barrels  are  heated,  laid  in  a  semi-cylin- 
drical groove,  hammered  until  they  assume  the 
form  of  that  groove,  placed  two  and  two  to- 
gether, and  heated  and  hammered  until  one  bar- 
rel is  made  from  two  halves.  These  are  browned 
externally  with  some  kind  of  chemical  stain. 
The  finest  barrels  are  rubbed  externally  with 
fine  files  and  polished  with  steel  burnishers. 
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Gunpowder,  Discovery  of.  —  It  is  gen- 1 
erally  conceded  that  gunpowder  was  used  by ! 
the  Chinese  as  an  explosive  in  prehistoric  times. 
When  they  first  discovered  or  applied  its  power 
as  a  propellent  is  less  easily  determined.  There 
is  an  account  of  a  bamboo  tube  being  used, 
from  which  the  44  impetuous  dart  "was  hurled 
a  distauce  of  100  feet ;  this  was  at  a  very  early 
period,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  precisely  when. 
It  is  alleged,  however,  that  in  the  century  be- 
fore the  Christian  era  a  cannon  was  employed 
bearing  the  inscription,  "  I  hurl  death  to  the 
traitor  and  extermination  to  the  rebel."  It 
has  also  been  asserted  that  India  has  equal 
claims  with  China  to  the  first  acquaintance 
with  gunpowder.  The  ancient  Sanskrit  writ- 
ings appear  to  point  very  plainly  to  the  opera-  i 
tion  of  some  primitive  sort  of  cannon,  when,  in 
recording  the  wars  of  the  Egyptian  Hercules 
in  India,  it  is  stated  that  the  sages  remained 
unconcerned  spectators  of  the  attack  on  their 
stronghold  till  an  assault  was  attempted,  when 
they  repulsed  it  with  whirlwinds  and  thunders, 
hurling  destruction  on  the  invaders ;  and  a 
Greek  historian  of  Alexander's  campaign  testi- 
fied that  the  Hindoos  had  the  means  of  dis- 
charging flames  and  missiles  on  their  enemies 
from  a  distance.  According  to  Meyer,  the 
preparation  of  gunpowder  was  described  by 
Julius  Africanus,  A.  D.  215.  In  1073  King 
Solomon  of  Hungary  bombarded  Belgrade 
with  cannon,  and  in  1085  the  ships  of  Tunis, 
in  the  naval  battle  near  Toledo,  were  said  to  l 
shoot  41  fiery  thunder."  All  of  which  would 
go  to  prove  that  the  custom  of  ascribing  the 
discovery  of  gunpowder  to  Bertholdua 
Schwartz  in  1330,  or  even  to  Roger  Bacon  in 
12G7,  is  open  to  considerable  objection,  al- 
though these  men  probably  introduced  it  in 
European  warfare. 

Gutta-Percha. —  The  name  44  gutta-per- 
cha'* is  Malayan,  gutta  signifying  the  concrete 
juice  of  a  plant,  and  perchn  the  name  of  the 
particular  tree  from  which  it  is  obtained.  It 
is  the  dried  milky  juice  of  the  tree  which  is 
found  in  the  peninsula  of  Malacca  and  the 
Malayan  Archipelago.  Its  use  was  first  dis- 
covered by  Europeans  about  1813.  It  is  im- 
ported in  blocks  and  lumps  of  five  to  ten 
pounds  weight  in  various  forms,  chiefly  like 
large  cakes,  or  rounded  into  gourd-like  lumps. 
It  has  a  cork-like  appearance  when  cut,  and  a 
peculiar  cheese-like  odor.  Before  it  cm  be 
used  it  has  to  undergo  some  preparation.  Tr.  is 
consists  in  slicing  the  lumps  into  thin  shav- 
ings, which  are  placed  in  a  deviling  or  tearing 
machine  revolving  in  a  trough  of  hot  wa'er. 
This  reduces  the  shavings  to  exceedinglysmall 
pieces,  which,  by  the  agitation  of  the  tearing  I 
teeth,  are  washed  free  from  many  impurities,  I 


■ 

|  especially  fragments  of  the  bark  of  the  tree, 
'  which,  if  not  separated,  would  interfere  with 
the  compactness  of  its  texture.  The  small 
fragments,  when  sufficiently  cleaused,  are 
kneaded  into  masses,  which  are  rolled  several 
times  between  heated  cylinders,  which  press 
out  any  air  or  water  and  render  the  mass 
uniform  in  texture.  It  is  then  rolled  between 
heated  steel  rollers  into  sheets  of  various 
thicknesses  for  use,  or  is  formed  into  rods, 
pipes  for  water  or  speaking  tubes,  and  an  end- 
less number  of  other  articles.  The  great  value 
of  gutta-percha  arises  from  the  ease  with  which 
it  can  be  worked,  and  its  being  so  complete  a 
non-conductor  of  electricity.  It  softens  in 
warm  water,  and  can  be  molded  into  any  form 
;  in  that  state,  as,  when  soft,  it  is  not  sticky, 
and  turns  well  out  of  molds. 

Hats  and  Caps. —  A  covering  for  the 
head  was  early  adopted  by  the  inhabitants  of 
northern  climes,  and  was  usually  a  hood  made 
of  fur;  but  it  was  not  until  the  Phrygians 
had  conquered  Asia  Minor  that  the  people  of 
warmer  latitudes  wore  any  head-covering.  The 
Phrygians  were  the  first  to  adopt  the  fashion, 
and  they  did  it  in  order  to  distinguish  them- 
selves from  the  conquered  race  with  whom  they 
lived.  Their  head-dress  was  a  small,  close- 
fitting  cap,  which  was  also  soon  adopted  by 
the  Roman  free  citizens.  In  110 1  a  Swiss 
manufacturer  of  Paris  invented  the  first  hat. 

Hearse. —  The  word  44  hearse,"  or  hcrse, 
i  is  of  French  origin,  and  means  a  harrow  or 
frame  for  setting  candles  in,  and  was  originally 
applied  to  a  bar  or  framework  with  upright 
spikes  for  the  reception  of  candles ;  and  it  was 
used  at  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church  and  at 
funeral  services.  In  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries  hearses  of  great  splendor  came 
into  use,  and  were  erected  in  the  churches  over 
the  l>odies  of  distinguished  personages.  The 
framework  was  of  iron  or  brass,  sometimes  of 
beautiful  workmanship,  square,  octagonal,  etc., 
in  plan,  with  pillars  at  the  angles,  and  arched 
framework  above  forming  a  canopy.  The 
whole  was  hung  over  with  rich  cloths  and  em- 
broidery, and  lighted  up  wit  h  hundreds  of  wax 
candles  and  decorated  with  wax  images.  From 
this  the  transition  to  the  modern  hearse  can 
easily  be  traced.  In  Roman  Catholic  churches 
of  the  present  day  the  hearse  still  exists  as  a 
triangle  with  spikes  on  which  candles  are 
placed. 

H»*lloprrnpliy. —  The  idea  of  first  convey- 
ing signals  by  means  of  mirrors,  which  is  the 
meaning  of  heliography,  is  said  to  have  been 
employed  by  Alexander  the  Great,  833  B.  C. 
The  heliostat,  an  instrument  invented  by  a  Hol- 
lander early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the 
I  heliograph,  invented  bv  Mr.  Mance  in  1875 
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have  both  been  used  by  the  British  army  in  their 
Eastern  campaigns  The  instruments  differ 
somewhat  in  construction,  but  the  result  arrived 
at  is  the  same  in  both.  Signals  are  produced  by 
causing  a  reflected  ray  of  the  sun  to  appear 
and  disappear  alternately  at  a  distant  point, 
the  intervals  of  appearance  and  obscuration 
being  carried  in  length  so  as  to  produce  the 
combination  of  long  and  short  signals,  known 
as  the  Morse  alphabet.  The  reflecting  body  is 
a  glass  mirror  which  varies  in  size  according 
to  the  distance  to  which  it  is  desired  to  sigual. 
A  five  inch  mirror  has  given,  when  atmos- 
pheric conditions  were  favorable,  distinct  sig- 
nals at  a  distance  of  sixty  miles.  The  helio- 
graph has  also  been  found  of  great  service  in 
defining  distant  points  for  large  Burveys,  and 
was  used  for  verifying  the  are  of  the  meridian 
by  the  astronomers  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Horse  Power  of  Steam  Engines. — 
The  unit  of  nominal  power  for  steam  engines, 
or  the  usual  estimate  of  dynamical  effect  per 
minute  of  ahorse,  called  by  engineers  a  "  horse 
power,"  is  thirty-three  thousand  pounds  at  a 
velocity  of  one  foot  per  minute,  or,  the  effect 
of  a  load  of  two  hundred  pounds  raised  by  a 
horse  for  eight  hours  a  day,  at  the  rate  of  two 
and  a  half  miles  per  hour,  or  150  pounds  at 
the  rate  of  220  feet  per  minute. 

Rule. —  Multiply  the  area  of  the  piston  in 
square  inches  by  the  average  force  of  the 
steam  in  pounds  and  by  the  velocity  of  the  pis- 
ton in  feet  per  minute  ;  divide  the  product  by 
thirty-three  thousand,  and  seven  tenths  of  the 
quotient  equals  the  effective  power. 

Human  Family,  The —  The  three  pri- 
mary divisions  of  man,  as  indicated  by  Latham, 
are  the  Indo-European,  the  Mongolian,  and 
the  African. 

I.  The  Indo-European  or  Caucasic 
race  originally  extended  from  India  across 
Europe,  and,  increasing  ever  in  civilization  and 
intellectual  power  from  age  to  age,  has  become 
the  dominant  one  in  the  world,  extending  its 
influence  to  every  part  of  the  earth,  supplanting 
many  inferior  races,  and  repeopling  wide 
areas,  as  in  America  and  Australia. 

The  Caucasic  race  comprises  two  principal 
branches  —  the  Aryan  and  the  Semitic.  A 
third  branch,  according  to  M.  de  Quatrefages, 
includes  the  Caucasians  proper,  Euscarians 
(Basques),  and  others. 

Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  belong  to 
the  Aryan  Family ;  they  are  arranged  in  the 
following  groups :  — 

1.  The  Keltic,  in  the  N.  W.,  comprising 
the  Welsh,  Gaels,  Erse,  Manx,  and  Armor- 

2.  The  Italic,  chiefly  in  the  S.  W.  and  S., 
comprising  the  Italian  end  other  Romance 


nations  —  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Rou- 
manesch,  and  Roumanians. 

3.  The  Thraco- Hellenic,  in  the  S.  E., 
Greeks,  and  Albanians. 

4.  The  Teutonic,  in  the  N.  N.  W.  and 
center,  comprising  the  Germans,  Scandina 
vians,  Danes,  Icelanders,  Dutch,  Flemings. 
English. 

5.  The  Lithuanian,  S.  E.  of  the  Baltic. 

6.  The  Slavonic,  in  the  E.,  comprising  the 
Russians,  Poles,  Tsekhs,  Serbs,  Croats,  Bul- 
garians, etc. 

The  Indo-European  or  Caucasic  race  in  Asia 
comprises  the  Hindoos,  Baluchis,  Afghans,  Ir- 
anians (Persia),  Galchas  (Zarafshan),  and  the 
Semitic  tribeB  of  Armenia,  Syria,  Arabia,  etc. 

II.  The  Mongolian  is  divisible  into  three 
branches,  according  to  geographical  position, 
which  again  form  numerous  smaller  families. 

1 .  The  Asiatic,  comprising  the  Mongolians 
of  the  Chinese  Empire,  India,  and  Indo-China; 
the  Kalmucks,  adjoining  the  Turks,  who  ex- 
tend from  Southern  Europe  far  into  Central 
Asia;  the  Magyars  of  Hungary;  the  Yakuts 
and  Samoeids  (or  Samoyedes)  of  Siberia  ;  with 
the  Lapps,  FinnB,  and  various  tribes  of  East 
Europe. 

2.  The  Oceanic  Mongolians  are  composed 
of  two  classes.  1.  The  black-skinned  found 
in  New  Guinea,  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  the 
islands  between  New  Zealand,  and  New  Cale- 
donia. II.  The  yellow,  olive,  or  brown  race, 
occupying  New  Zealand,  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
Sumatra,  Borneo,  Java,  Moluccas,  Philippines, 
Madagascar,  etc. 

3.  The  American  Mongolians  comprise  a 
large  number  of  tribes,  the  chief  of  which  in 
North  America  are  —  the  Athabaskans,  Algon- 
kins,  Sioux,  Paducas,  and  Mexicans.  In  South 
America,  the  Quichuas,  Chilians,  and  Pata- 
gonians  extend  along  the  west  coast.  The 
Caribs,  Maypures,  Brazilians,  Moxos,  and 
Chiquitos  occupy  the  north,  east,  and  center 
of  the  continent.  The  Eskimos  form  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  Asiatic  and  American 
branches  of  this  family. 

III.  The  African,  forming  the  third  great 
division  of  the  human  race,  is  exhibited  in  ita 
purest  form  by  the  natives  of  Western  Africa. 
The  Negroes  occupy  the  whole  central  portion 
of  the  country  from  Cape  Verde  on  the  west 
to  Khartoom  on  the  east,  and  south  to  the 
Congo.  South  of  the  Negroes  are  the  Bantua 
(including  the  Kafirs),  inhabiting  the  greater 
part  of  Africa  between  the  4  th  parallel  of  N. 
lat.  and  the  Cape.  In  the  S.  W.  are  the  Hot- 
tentots. Certain  dwarfish  tribes  are  found  in 
different  parts  of  the  continent,  as  the  Bush- 
men of  the  Kalahari  Desert,  the  Obongo  of 
Ogowe  basin  end  others.    The  Fulas  and  Nu- 
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baa  occupy  parte  of  the  Soudan ;  the  former, 
in  the  N.  W.,  extend  from  the  Senegal  and 
Niger  towards  Lake  Tchad ;  the  latter  are 
found  in  Nubia,  Kordofan,  Darfur,  etc.  The 
Gallas,  Copts,  Somali,  of  the  Sahara,  Egypt, 
and  East  Africa ;  the  AbysMiiians ;  and  the 
Berbers,  Kabyles,  Tuureks  and  other  tribes  of 
North  Africa,  belong  to  the  Hamitic  race, 
which  is  closely  allied  lo  the  Semitic  race. 
The  latter  is  represented  by  the  Arabs  of  the 
N.  coast,  and  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  and 
by  the  Tigres  and  other  tribes  of  Abyssinia. 

Hypnotism  is  a  method  for  the  alleged 
cure  of  disease,  by  the  concentrated  action  of 
the  mind  upon  the  body  while  in  a  state  of 
trance,  induced  by  causing  the  patient  to  fix 
his  eyes  and  concentrate  his  mind  upon  a  disc 
of  bright  metal  held  at  a  distance  of  about 
twelve  inches  above  the  level  of  the  eyes. 
The  first  effort  to  investigate  hypnotism  in  a 
scientific  manner  was  made  by  James  Braid, 
of  Manchester  (1840),  from  which  circum- 
stance hypnotism  is  sometimes  called  Braidism. 
The  power  to  hypnotize  is  possessed  only  by  per- 
sons of  peculiar  mental  organization.  While 
in  the  hypnotized  condition,  which  renders 
them  insensible  to  pain,  patients  may  be  op- 
erated upon  for  surgical  or  medical  purposes, 
the  patient  being  entirely  subject  to  the  will  of 
the  hypnotizer.  Hypnotism  can,  however,  only 
be  considered  as  of  quasi  medical  utility, 
though  investigation  is  being  made  with  the 
view  to  placing  it  on  a  sound  scientific  basis. 

Igneous  Korku  are  those  which  have 
been  produced  from  materials  fused  by  heat. 
They  differ  from  the  sedimentary  rocks  in 
their  origin,  structure,  and  position.  They 
invariably  come  from  below  upward,  breaking 
through  the  older  rocks,  and  are  generally 
ejected  in  a  melted  state  from  volcanic  vents, 
or  from  fissures  opened  to  some  seat  of  fires 
within  or  below  the  earth's  crust.  The  mate- 
rials of  sedimentary  strata  are  fragments  of 
pre-existing  rocks  worn  by  the  action  of  water 
either  into  a  fine  mud  or  into  rounded  particles 
of  greater  or  less  size  ;  whereas  igneous  rocks 
exhibit  either  a  vitreous  structure,  as  when 
they  have  been  quickly  cooled,  or  a  granular 
structure  composed  of  more  or  less  minute 
crystals,  according  to  the  rate  of  cooling,  or  a 
vesicular  structure  when  they  have  been  ex- 
panded by  the  contained  gases,  or  by  being 
brought  into  contact  with  water.  In  position, 
also,  they  may  be  distinguished  from  the  sedi- 
mentary rocks,  very  seldom  occurring  regularly 
stratified  with  parallel  upper  and  under  sur- 
faces, but  generally  local,  thinning  out  into 
wedge-shaped  beds,  or  having  that  irregular 
stratification  which  may  be  seen  in  modern 
They  are  also  found  as  upright  walls 


and  columns,  of  which  the  famous  Giant's 
Causeway  and  Fingal's  Cave  are  notable  ex- 
amples. Igneous  rocks  when  filling  a  narrow 
fissure  in  an  older  stratum,  and  also  when 
speading  beyond  the  fissure  and  forming  an 
extensive  superstratum,  are  called  a  dike.  The 
rocks  above  mentioned  are  dikes,  as  are  also 
the  Palisades  on  the  Hudson,  Salisbury  Crags 
near  Edinburgh,  many  rocks  around  Lake  Su- 
perior, over  the  western  slope  of  the  Rocky 
1  Mountains,  and  numerous  otner  localities. 
I  The  outflow  in  some  cases  has  been  very  large, 
j  the  lava  floods  of  Oregon,  Nevada,  and  north- 
I  era  California  being  estimated  to  comprise  a 
total  area  of  not  less  than  200,000  square 
miles,  with  a  maximum  thickness  of  3,500 
feet,  the  average  being  probably  2,000  feet. 
The  most  common  rocks  of  dikes  are  dolerite 
(often  called  trap)  and  peridotite  ;  both  some- 
times called  basalt  when  not  granular  in  text- 
ure. 

Igiiis-Fntuus. —  A  number  of  theories 
have  been  advanced  in  explanation  of  the  lu- 
minous appearance  which  is  frequently  seen  in 
marshy  places,  church  yards,  and  stagnant 
pools,  and  which  is  known  as  ignis-fatuus. 
Of  these  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  two. 
The  first  is  that  the  ignis-fatuus  is  due  to  phos- 
phureted  hydrogen  gas,  which  possesses  the 
power  of  spontaneous  ignition  on  coming  in 
contact  with  dry  atmospheric  air  ;  the  gas 
would  be  generated  by  the  decomposition  of 
animal  matter  present  in  a  marshy  soil.  The 
motion  of  the  ignis-fatuus  (it  floats  in  the  air  at 
about  two  feet  from  the  ground,  is  sometimes 
fixed,  and  sometimes  travels  with  great  rapid- 
ity) is  accounted  for  by  the  flame  being  com- 
municated along  the  line  of  a  stream  of  gas. 
The  second  is  that  it  is  due  to  the  combustion  of 
light  carbureted  hydrogen  gas  arising  from  the 
decomposition  of  vegetable  matter ;  but,  though 
this  supposition  satisfactorily  accounts  for 
many  appearances  connected  with  the  ignis- 
fatuus,  the  gas  itself  is  not  spontaneously  com- 
bustible, and  an  additional  supposition  re- 
quires to  be  made  to  account  for  its  ignition. 
The  ignis-fatuus  generally  appears  a  little  af- 
ter sunset  as  a  pale,  bluish-colored  flame,  vary- 
ing in  size  and  shape ;  sometimes  it  shines 
steadily  till  morning,  at  other  times  disappears 
and  reappears  within  about  half-hourly  inter- 
vals. In  general  it  recedes  on  being  ap- 
proached, and  Wee  vena,  though  several  suc- 
cessful attempts  have  been  made  to  light  a 
piece  of  paper  by  it.  In  former  times,  under 
the  names  of  Will-o'-the-  Wisp,  Jart-o'- Lantern, 
Spunkie,  etc.,  it  was  an  object  of  superstition 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  district*  where  it 
appears,  and  was  believed  to  be  due  to  the 
agency  of  evil  spirits  attempting  to  lure  the 
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traveler  to  his  destruction;  and  unfortunately 
there  are  many  instances  on  record  of  travelers 
mistaking  the  ignis-fatuus  for  a  lamp,  and 
being  thus  decoyed  iuto  marshy  places,  where 
they  perished.  The  ignis-fatuus  is  not  a  com- 
mon phenomenon,  but  it  is  not  unfrequently 
seen  in  the  north  of  Germany,  the  swampy 
and  moorland  districts  in  the  south  and  north- 
west of  England,  and  in  the  lowlands  of  Scot- 
land. 

Important  Origins.  —  A  ir  Balloons,  in- 
vented by  Gusmac,  a  Jesuit,  in  1729.  Revived 
in  France  by  M.  Montgolfier,  in  1783. 

Air  Guns,  invented  by  Guhr,  of  Nuremberg, 
in  1656. 

Arquebus,  introduced  about  1520,  and  re- 
mained in  use  until  after  1567,  when  the 
matchlock  supplanted  it.  In  1630  the  flint 
lock  was  invented,  and  the  musket  was  intro- 
duced. 

Banking. — The  first  bank  in  Europe  was  the 
Bank  of  Venice,  1171.  The  Bank  of  England 
was  established  in  1694,  the  Bank  of  North 
America,  1781. 

Barometers,  invented  in  1626  ;  wheel  barom- 
eters in  1668,  phosphoric  in  1675,  pendent  in 
1695,  and  marinein  1700. 

Battering  Bam,  invented  441  B.  C. 

Bayonets,  invented  at  Bayonne,  in  1670. 
First  used  in  England  in  1693.  At  first  these 
had  wooden  handles  fitting  into  the  guns,  but 
in  1699  the  socket  bayonet  was  introduced. 

Bellows  Strabo  informs  us  that  the  inven- 
tion of  bellows  is  due  to  the  Scythian  ^liloso- 
pher,  Anacharsis,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Solon. 

Bombs,  iuvented  at  Venlo,  in  1588,  and  used 
first  in  the  service  of  France,  in  1634. 

Bridges.  The  first  bridge  of  stone  in  Eng- 
land was  that  built  at  Bow,  near  Stratford,  in 
1087. 

Bullets  of  stone  used  in  1514.  Iron  bullets 
first  mentioned  in  1550. 

Camera  Obscura,  invented  by  Baptista  Porta, 
in  1515. 

Chain  Shot,  invented  by  DeWitt,  Dutch  Ad- 
miral, in  1666. 

Chimneys,  first  introduced  in  England,  in 
1200,  but  at  first  only  in  the  kitchen  or  large 
hall. 

China,  made  at  Dresden,  in  Saxony,  in 
1706  ;  at  Chelsea  (England)  in  1752  ;  by  Mr. 
Wedgwood  in  1762. 

Chronograph,  A,  is  an  instrument  noting  time 
within  the  fraction  of  a  second.  By  the  elec- 
trical chronograph  used  by  astronomers,  the 
transit  of  a  star  can  be  recorded  to  within  one 
hundredth  of  a  second. 

Chronometer,  The,  is  an  instrument  for 
measuring  time,  now  generally  applied  only  to 


those  watches  specially  made  for  determining 
longitude  at  sea.  A  chronometer  which  gained 
a  prize  of  1100,000,  offered  by  the  British 
Board  of  Longitude  for  a  timepiece  to  ascertain 
longitude  within  thirty  miles,  was  made  in 
1761,  by  John  Harrison  of  Foulby,  near 
Pontefract. 

Clepsydra,  The,  is  an  instrument  to  measure 
time  by  the  trickling  or  escape  of  water.  In 
Babylonia,  India,  and  Egypt,  the  clepsydra 
was  used  from  before  the  dawn  of  history, 
especially  in  astronomical  observations. 

Clocks  are  of  ancient  date,  one  having  been 
made  by  Pacificus,  archdeacon  of  Verona,  in 
the  ninth  century.  Clocks  with  wheels  were 
used  in  monasteries  about  the  twelfth  century, 
and  were  made  to  strike  the  hour.  Pendulum 
said  to  have  been  first  applied  by  Harris, 
1641;  dead-beat  pendulum  invented  1700, 
and  the  compensating  pendulum,  1715. 

Coal  Mines,  discovered  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Newcastle  about  1234.  Coals  were  first 
used  in  London  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I., 
when  the  smoke  was  supposed  to  corrupt  the 
air  to  such  an  extent  that  he  forbade  the  use 
of  them  by  a  proclamation,  1273  ;  first  brought 
from  Newcastle  to  London,  1381. 

Coffee  introduced  into  Arabia  Felix,  1454  ; 
became  known  at  Constantinople  and  coffee 
houses  opened,  1554  ;  brought  to  Marseilles. 
1644  ;  the  art  of  roasting  and  making  it  intro- 
duced at  Loudon  by  a  Greek  servant,  and  house 
opened  in  Georgeyard,  Lombard  street,  1652. 

Cosmos  is  a  term  used  to  denote  the  order 
and  harmony  of  the  universe.  Originally  used 
by  Homer  to  denote  ««  order,"  it  was  applied 
by  Heraclitus  and  Anaxagoras  to  the  divine 
order  and  arrangement  of  nature  ;  by  Plato  to 
celestial  and  terrestrial  order.  It  was  further 
applied  to  the  habitable  world  and  the  world 
generally  as  an  orderly  system. 

Del/  (or  Delft)  earthenware  invented  at 
Firenze  in  1450. 

Envelopes  for  letters  are  mentioned  by  Swift, 
1726.  Stamped  adhesive  envelopes  came  into 
general  use  shortly  after  the  establishment  of 
the  penny  postal  system  in  1840.  Machinery 
for  their  manufacture  was  patented  in  1844; 
many  improvements  have  since  been  made. 

Krpress. —  The  first  American  express  was 
opened  between  New  York  and  Boston,  in  1821, 
by  W.  F.  Harnden. 

Figures,  in  arithmetic,  introduced  into  Eu- 
rope by  the  SaracenB  from  Arabia,  991 ;  til; 
then,  letters  were  used. 

Flag — The  American  flag  was  first  used  by 
Washington  at  Cambridge,  January  1,  1776. 

Guns,  invented  by  Swartz,  a  German,  about 
1378  ;  brought  into  use  by  the  Venetians,  1382  ; 
great  ones  first  used  at  the  battle  of  Crec» 
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1340  ;  first  used  in  England  at  the  Siege  of 

Berwick,  1405 ;  first  cast  in  England,  1554. 

Handkerchiefs  were  first  manufactured  at 
Paisley,  in  Scotland,  in  1743. 

Homo-apathy  was  introduced  into  the  United 
States  in  1825. 

Horseshoes — -  Although  the  ancients  pro- 
tected the  hoofs  of  their  horses  with  some  cov- 
ering, horseshoes,  of  the  kind  now  known, 
were  not  in  general  use  until  the  ninth  cen- 
tury. 

Hydrometer — The  oldest  mention  of  this 
instrument  belongs  to  the  fifth  century,  but  its 
invention  has  been  attributed  to  Archimedes. 

Lace. —  The  knitting  of  lace  is  a  German 
invention,  first  known  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

Life-Boats,  invented  by  Greathead,  who  re- 
ceived a  premium  from  Parliament  in  May, 
1802. 

Lightning-Rwls  were  first  used  by  Benjamin 
Franklin  about  1752. 

Linen,  first  made  in  England  by  Flemish 
weavers,  1253  ;  staining  of  linen  first  known 
in  Euglaud,  1579;  linen  trade  in  Ireland,  be- 
gan by  Lord  Wentworth,  1634  ;  British  Linen 
Company  erected,  1746. 

Lithoqraphi/,  discovered,  1808;  introduced 
into  England,  1817;  into  the  United  States, 
1828. 

Magnify ing-( Masses, tint  made  in  England  by 
Roger  Bacon,  1260. 

Marble  Paper. — A  German  invention  belong- 
ing to  tho  seventeenth  century. 

Microscopes,  first  used  in  Germany  in  1621. 
Improved  by  Torricelli  in  1624. 

Organs,  first  introduced  into  churches  by 
Pope  Vitalian  I.,  683 ;  into  the  western 
churches,  826. 

Parchment,  invented  bv  King  Attalus,  of 
Pergamus,  887  B.  C. 

Paring  with  Stones,  first  introduced  at  Paris 
in  1186. 

Post  Office,  first  established  between  Vienna 
and  Brussels  in  1516.  Posts  established  regu- 
larly between  London  and  all  the  principal 
towns  throughout  England  in  1635.  Postage 
stamps  were  introduced  in  England  in  1840 ; 
in  the  United  States  in  1847. 

Ribbon  Looms —  It  has  been  asserted  that 
these  looms  were  first  known  to  the  Swiss,  but 
others  claim  their  invention  for  a  German  in 
the  town  of  Dantzic  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Ruling  Machines,  invented  by  a  Dutchman  in 
London  in  1792. 

Sewing  Machine,  first  patented  in  England, 
in  1755.  The  first  complete  machine  was  con- 
structed by  an  American,  Elias  Howe,  in  1846. 

Sextant,  invented  by  Tycho  Brahe,  at  Augs- 
burg, in  1550. 


SUk,  Raw,  firat  made  by  people  of  China, 
called  Sers,  B.  C.  150 ;  first  introduced  from 
India,  374  ;  a  pound  at  this  time  waa  worth  a 
pound  of  gold ;  manufacture  of,  introduced 
into  Europe  from  India  by  some  monks,  551  ; 
first  worn  in  dress,  1455;  first  silk  manufac- 
tured in  France,  1521. 

Sleeping  Cars  were  first  used  in  1858.  Pull- 
man's patent  dates  from  1864. 

Speaking  Trumpets,  invented  by  Kircher,  a 
Jesuit,  in  1652. 

Stirrups,  according  to  a  statement  made  by 
the  Emperor  Mauritius,  were  first  used  in  the 
sixth  century.  Hippocrates  and  Galen  speak 
of  a  disease  which,  in  their  time,  was  occa- 
sioned by  long  and  frequent  riding,  because 
the  legs  hung  down  without  any  support. 

Sun-dials,  invented  558  B.  C.  The  first  in 
Rome,  30S  B.  C,  was  that  erected  by  Papiriua 
Cursor,  when  time  was  divided  into  hours. 

Tanning  Leather,  a  new  and  more  expe- 
ditious method  than  that  previously  in  use  was 
invented  in  1795. 

Tuptstry,  invented  by  Sir  Francis  Train, 
1255  ;  the  first  manufactured  in  England,  1620. 

Tin  Mine*,  first  discovered  in  Germany, 
1210;  till  then  those  in  England  were  the 
only  ones  in  Europe. 

Ventilators,  first  introduced  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hales  in  1740. 

Violins  of  the  modem  kind  invented  about 
1477.  Introduced  into  England  by  Charles  II. 

Wall  Papers,  first  used  in  Spain  and  Holland 
in  1555.  Flock  or  velvet  wall  papers  were 
first  used  in  1020. 

Watches,  supposed  to  have  been  invented  by 
Peter  Hale  at  Nuremberg,  1490  ;  though  Rob- 
ert, king  of  Scotland,  had  one  about  1310  ;  first 
used  in  tho  astronomical  observations  by  Pur- 
bach,  1500  ;  spring  watches  invented  by  Hooke, 
1658.    Repeaters  invented,  1676. 

Water  Slills  for  grinding  corn  are  said  to 
have  l>een  invented  by  Kelisarius  when  Rome 
was  besieged  by  the  Goths  in  555.  Pliny, 
however,  mentions  wheels  turned  by  water. 

Weathercocks.— Tho  earliest  mention  of  a 
weat  nercock  is  that  made  by  Vitruvius.concern- 
ing  that  on  tlio  tower  built  at  Athens  by  An- 
droniona  Cyrrhestes. 

Wrights  and  Measures,  invented  by  Phidon, 
Tyrant  of  Argos,  B.  C.  864  ;  fixed  in  England, 
A.  D.  1257;  equalized,  1825;  weights  origi- 
nally taken  from  grain  of  wheat,  the  lowest  of 
which  is  called  a  grain. 

Windows  of  some  kind  were  glazed  as  early 
as  the  third  century ;  the  fashion  was  intro- 
duced into  England  about  680,  but  did  not 
become  general  until  1 180. 

Wine,  the  art  of  making,  brought  from 
India  by  Bacchus ;  none  produced  in  France  in 
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;  sold  by  apothecaries 
licenses  for  vending  it, 


the  time  of  the 
as  a  cordial,  1300; 
established  16G1. 

Woolen  Cloth — Although  the  making  of 
woolen  cloth  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  arts, 
its  manufacture  was  not  known  in  France 
until  1646,  when  it  was  made  at  Sedan.  It 
was  first  made  in  England  in  1331,  but  was 
not  dyed  or  dressed  until  1667. 

Indian  summer. —  Scientist  differ  re- 
garding the  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  which 
is  peculiar  to  North  America  and  certain  parts 
of  Central  Europe.  A  change  in  the  condition 
of  the  upper  st-ata  of  the  atmosphere,  confin- 
ing the  radiating  heat-rays  in  the  lower  strata, 
is  generally  held  to  be  the  true  explanation . 
A  theory  to  account  for  the  smoky  appearance, 
which  appears  plausible,  is  that  it  is  due  to 
the  decay  or  slow  chemical  combustion  of 
leaves,  grass,  and  other  vegetable  matter  under 
the  action  of  frost  and  sun.  It  was  to  forest 
and  prairie  fires  kindled  by  the  Indians  that 
the  early  settlers  attributed  the  smoky  appear- 
ance of  the  season.  Hence  the  name  "  Indian 
Summer." 

Infusoria  are  minute  animalcules,  some 
large  euough  to  be  barely  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  (1-100  inch),  but  most  of  them  altogether 
microscopic  and  almost  exceeding  the  power 
of  the  glass  to  detect.  They  belong  to  the 
lowest  order  of  animal  life,  have  neither  ves- 
sels nor  nerves,  and  are  made  up  of  a  uniform 
tissue  called  by  Huxley  protoplasm.  The  body 
has  some  well-defined  form,  of  which  the  varie- 
ties are  very  great  in  different  species.  Many 
in  the  higher  orders  are  furnished  with  hairs, 
the  motion  of  which  carries  them  with  great 
rapidity  through  the  fluid  in  which  they  live, 
and  by  means  of  which,  also,  currents  are 
created  in  the  fluid  to  bring  food  to  the  mouth. 
Some  infusoria  have  a  few  slender  filaments 
instead  of  hairs,  which  they  agitate  with  an 
undulatory  movement.  Others  move  by  con- 
tractions and  extensions  of  their  bodies.  Some 
have  stiff,  bristle-like  organs,  which  they  use 
as  feet  for  crawling  on  the  surfaces  of  other 
bodies,  and  some  have  hooks,  by  which  they 
attach  themselves  to  foreign  bodies.  The  food 
of  the  infusoria  consists  of  organic  particles 
of  various  kinds,  and  the  different  species  have 
been  remarked  to  show  a  preference,  like  those 
of  higher  animals,  for  particular  kinds  of  food. 
The  numbers  of  the  infusoria  are  prodigious. 
They  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  both 
in  fresh  and  salt  water,  and  in  stagnant  pools  ; 
but  they  are  most  usually  developed  in  infusions 
of  decayed  animal  and  vegetable  substances. 

Iron,  Discovery  of. — The  actual  discov- 
ery of  iron  was  probably  made  so  early  in  the 
history  of  the  human  race  that  it  cannot  now 


be  accurately  placed.  The  Bible  ascribes  the 
discovery  of  working  iron  to  Tubal-Cain.  The 
Egyptians  ascribe  it  to  one  of  their  early 
mythological  kings,  Hephaestus,  who  has  been 
identified  by  students  with  the  Hephaestus  of 
Greek  and  the  Vulcan  of  Roman  mythology. 
The  Egyptians  and  the  Assyrians  made  iron  at 
a  very  early  period  of  their  history.  In  aucient 
tombs  and  ruins  but  recently  unearthed,  many 
implements  of  iron  are  found,  cooking  utensils, 
and  weapons  of  various  kinds.  The  Chalybes, 
a  Scythian  tribe  living  south  and  east  of  the 
Black  Sea,  who  attained  great  skill  in  iron 
working,  are  accredited  by  ancient  writers 
with  being  the  first  to  use  coal  in  their  fur- 
naces, the  inventors  of  steel  or  hardened  iron, 
and  the  discoverers  of  magnetic  iron.  The 
books  of  Moses  mention  the  use  of  iron  some 
eleven  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
the  Arundelian  marbles  fix  a  date  for  it  before 
1370  B.  C. 

Jacquard  Loom. —  The  Jacquard  appa- 
ratus, for  the  purpose  of  pattern  weaving,  was 
invented  by  M.  Joseph  Marie  Jacquard,  a 
native  of  Lyons,  France,  in  1801.  Being 
necessitated  to  carry  on  the  weaving  business 
of  his  father,  for  which  he  had  a  distaste,  he 
endeavored  to  improve  the  existing  machinery, 
and  the  Jacquard  loom  was  the  result.  He 
enabled,  by  his  invention,  an  ordinary  work- 
man to  produce,  with  comparative  ease,  the 
most  beautiful  patterns  in  a  style  which  had 
only  previously  been  accomplished  by  skilled 
labor.  The  reception  of  his  great  invention 
by  the  public,  however,  was  moBt  discouraging, 
for  although  rewarded  with  a  Bmall  pension 
by  Napoleon,  the  silk  weavers  offered  such 
violent  opposition  to  its  introduction  that  on 
one  occasion  he  narrowly  escaped  with  his 
life.  The  machine  was  destroyed  by  the  weav- 
ers on  the  public  square  of  Lyons.  The  merit 
of  the  inveution,  however,  was  too  great  to 
admit  of  its  being  long  suppressed,  and  when 
its  value  was  once  fairly  recognized  it  effected 

complete  revolution  in  the  art  of  weaving, 
especially  in  the  finer  kinds  of  figured  silk 
fabrics.  * 

Jelly  Fishes  consist  of  a  jelly-like  mass, 
containing  a  cavity  which  generally  has  a 
mouth  from  which  extend  tentacles,  varying 
in  length  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  feet. 
From  the  center,  tubes  pass  to  connect  with 
other  tubes  around  the  circumference.  Their 
food  is  smaller  marine  animals,  which  they 
catch  with  thread-like  lassos  attached  to  their 
tentacles.  Agassiz  divided  jelly  fishes,  or 
medusa,  into  three  orders :  Beroid  medusae, 
medusa  proper,  and  kydraida.  Of  the  beroids 
the  most  curious  are  the  pleurobrachia, found  off 
the  northeast  coast  of  America.  The 
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proper,  known  as  the  "  sun  fisn,  when  large  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  jelly  fishes.  The 
Gulf  of  Mexico  furnishes  the  finest  hydroids. 

Lace-Making. —  The  application  of  ma- 
chinery to  laco  making  has  cheapened  lace  that 
would  otherwise  always  have  remained  ex- 
pensive, and  has  consequently  deprived  a  large 
number  of  tho  inhabitants  of  towns  in  France 
and  elsewhere  of  a  lucrative  sourco  of  income. 
The  great  centers  of  the  manufacture  of  real 
lace,  as  hand-made  lace  is  called  to  distinguish 
it  from  machine-made  or  imitation  lace,  are 
Belgium,  France,  and  England.  In  the  for- 
mer country  there  are  at  least  900  lace  schools, 
and  over  150,000  women  find  employment  in 
this  trade.  Brussels  lace,  which  is  of  very 
fine  thread  and  intricate  design,  has  a  world- 
wide reputation.  Mechlin  lace,  a  fine  and 
transparent  web,  is  made  at  Mechlin,  Ant- 
werp, Lierre,  and  Tumbrout.  Valenciennes  is 
largely  made  in  Flanders,  but  is  extinct  in  its 
native  city,  from  which  it  derived  its  name. 
The  towr.s  of  Ypres,  Bruges,  Courtrai,  Menin, 
Ghent,  and  Alost  produced  this  lace  in  large 
quantities  and  f<ne  quality.  Before  the  iutro- 
duction  of  machinery  the  number  of  lace- 
makers  in  France  was  estimated  to  be  at  least 
250,000,  but  this  number  has  been  greatly  re- 
duced within  the  last  few  years.  The  cele- 
brated Point  d'Alengon  lace,  which  is  made  en- 
tirely by  hand  with  a  small  needle,  in  small 
pieces,  which  are  afterward  united  by  invisible  ! 
seams,  is  made  chiefly  at  Bayeux.  Another  j 
favorite  lace,  the  Chantilly,  which  was  for- 
merly made  almost  altogether  at  Chantilly,  is 
now  made  at  Bayeux  and  Caen.  Lille  lace, j 
which  though  Bimple  in  design  is  fine  and  beau- 
tiful, is  the  production  of  the  town  of  Lille. 
The  lace  of  Bailleul  is  strong  and  cheap,  and 
extensively  used  for  trimming.  In  the  dis- 
trict of  Auvergne,  of  which  the  town  of  Le 
Puy  is  the  center,  over  100,000  women  are  em- 
ployed in  lace-making,  and  nearly  every  kind 
of  lace  is  made.  The  industry  is  considered 
more  extensive  and  more  ancient  in  this  dis- 
trict than  in  any  other  portion  of  France.  In 
England  the  counties  of  Buckingham,  Devon, 
and  Bedford  are  the  centers  of  lace-making. 
The  most  widely  known  of  the  English  lace  is 
1 1:  niton,  so  called  from  the  town  of  this  name 
in  Devonshire  The  manufacture  of  hand- 
made laces  was  an  important  industry  in  Not- 
tingham some  years  ago,  but  it  has  been  al- 
most entirely  destroyed  by  the  introduction  of 
machinery.  Lace  is  made  to  a  limited  extent 
in  Limerick,  Ireland  ;  also  in  Scotland,  and  in  < 
fact  in  nearly  every  country  in  Europe.  The 
imitation  or  machine-made  lace  is  manufac- 

Eng- 


in  Caen,  France ;  in  Nottingham, 
and  also  in  the  United  States. 


Lamps  are  mentioned  in  all  the  early  ages  ; 

they  were  in  use  in  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome. 
The  earthen  lamp  which  Epictetus,  the  philos- 
opher, had  in  his  study,  sold,  after  his  death, 
for  8,000  drachmas.  Lamps  with  horn  sides 
are  said  to  be  the  invention  of  Alfred.  Lon- 
don streets  were  first  lighted  with  oil  lamps  in 
1681,  and  with  gas  lamps  in  1814.  A  lamp 
constructed  to  produce  neither  smoke  nor 
smell  was  patented,  in  1784,  by  a  Frenchman, 
and  was  brought  into  general  use  in  England 
early  in  the  present  century.  On  the  principle 
of  Argand  are  founded  the  lamps  invented  by 
Carcel,  about  1803,  and  since  1825  the  mod- 
erator lamps  of  Levavasseur,  Hadrot,  and 
Neuburger.  The  domestic  lamp  is  now  of 
elegant  manufacture  and  many  artistic  designs. 

Latitude.  —  First  determined  by  Hip- 
parchus,  of  Nice,  about  170  B.  C.  It  is  the 
extent  of  the  earth,  or  of  the  heavens,  reck- 
oned from  the  equator  to  either  pole.  Mau- 
pertuis,  in  1737,  measured  a  degree  of  latitude, 
and  made  it  60.493  ;  Swanberg,  in  1803,  made 
it  69.292.  At  the  equator,  in  1744,  four 
astronomers  made  it  68.732 ;  and  Lambton 
made  it  68.743  ;  Mudge,  in  England,  made  it 
69.148;  Cassini,  in  France,  made  it  69.12, 
and  Biot,  68.769  ;  while  a  recent  measure,  in 
Spain,  makes  it  68.63 — less  than  at  the 
equator,  and  contradicts  all  others,  proving 
the  earth  to  be  a  prolate  spheroid,  which  was 
the  opinion  of  Cassini,  Bernouilli,  Euler,  and 
others,  while  it  has  more  generally  been  re- 
garded as  an  oblate  spheroid. 

Life  Insurance,  Origin  of  The  rise 

of  life  insurance  may  be  traced  to  several 
sources.  The  doctrine  of  probabilities  devel- 
oped by  Pascal  and  Iluyghens  as  to  games  of 
chance  was  applied  to  life  contingencies  by  the 
great  Dutch  statesman  Jan  De  Witt  in  1671, 
but  it  was  not  till  some  time  after  that  it  was 
applied  to  life  insurance.  In  1696  there  was 
a  hint  at  modern  life  insurance  in  a  London 
organization,  and  this  was  followed  by  another 
association  two  years  after.  The  operators  of 
these  two  seem  to  have  passed  away  without 
giving  to  their  successors  any  clear  account  of 
their  plan  of  operations.  In  1706  the  Amica- 
ble Society  for  a  Perpetual  Assurance  Office 
was  founded  in  London,  and  this  is  considered 
the  first  actual  life  insurance  company  estab- 
lished. Its  plan  was  mutual — that  is,  each 
member,  without  reference  to  age,  paid  a  fixed 
admission  fee  and  a  fixed  annual  payment  per 
share  on  from  one  to  three  shares ;  at  the  en£ 
of  the  year  a  portion  of  the  fund  was  divided 
among  the  heirs  of  deceased  members  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  shares  held  by  each.  In  aftei 
years  the  limitations  as  to  age,  occupation, 
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liquid  Air. — The  liquefaction  of  gases  is 
by  no  means  new.  It  was  accomplished  in 
1823  by  Faraday,  who  succeeded  in  obtaining 
liquid  chlorine  by  applying  pressure  to  the 
gas  and  lowering  its  temperature.  Two 
factors  are  necessary  to  liquefy  a  gas,  pressure 
and  cold.  Every  gas,  so  far  as  now  known, 
will  liquefy  under  a  given  pressure,  provided  it 
is  cooled  to  a  certain  temperature  know  n  as  its 
"  critical  temperature."  In  1877,  two  French 
experimenters,  Pictet  and  Cailletet,  work- 
ing separately,  and  along  different  Hues,  suc- 
ceeded in  liquefying  oxygen.  This  was  fol- 
lowed in  1883  by  successful  experiments  by 
two  Russian  physicists,  Wrobleski  and  Olszew- 
ski. Among  other  surprising  results  they 
succeeded  in  freezing  alcohol.  It  was  not  until 
1805  that  liquid  air  and  oxygen  were  produced 
in  any  quantity.  This  was  first  done  by  Prof. 
Dewar,  of  the  Royal  Institution,  Loudon.  The 
process  claimed  by  Mr.  Triplerof  New  York  is 
also  claimed  by  Mr.  Thompson  in  England, 
and  Dr.  Carl  Linde  of  Munich,  Germany. 

The  effects  of  the  intense  cold  of  liquid  air 
are  remarkable.  Many  soft  and  elastic  ma- 
terials when  immersed  in  it  become  brittle. 
An  instance  of  this  is  rubber.  One  of  the 
most  promising  practical  applications  of  liquid 
air  has  been  the  manufacture  of  oxygen.  The 
liquid  boils  at  alwut  310°  F.  and,  as  the  nitro- 
gen boils  away  most  rapidly,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  oxygen  remains.  This  liquid  oxygen, 
if  mixed  with  a  good  combustible,  such  as  cot- 
ton, makes  a  high-power  explosive,  though  it 
has  not  as  yet  been  widely  successful.  For 
refrigerating  purposes  and  as  a  motor  power, 
largely  l»ecause  of  its  expensiveness  and  the 
impossibility  of  controlling  it,  liquid  air  has 
not  fulfilled  expectatious.  In  medicine,  and  for 
ventilating  and  cooling  rooms,  it  is  valuable. 

By  distillation  of  liquid  air,  Ramsey  and 
Dewar  showed  the  presence  in  the  atmosphere 
of  the  gaseous  elements,  helium,  neon,  argon, 
keypton  and  xenon. 

Magnet. — The  iron  ore  which  possesses 
the  property  of  attraction  was  given  the  name 
of  magnet  by  the  Greeks,  because  it  was  first 
found  in  Magnesia,  in  Asia  Minor,  or  accord- 
ing to  another  account  because  it  was  first 
discovered  by  a  shepherd  named  Magnes,  who 
had  iron  tips  on  his  Bhoes,  and  while  walking 
over  some  rocks  found  that  his  feet  stuck  to 
them  in  a  mysterious  way.  The  ore  is  now 
called  magnetite,  and  is  an  oxide  of  iron  con- 
taining about  seventy-three  per  cent,  of  iron 
when  pure.  It  is  a  very  valuable  ore,  and 
supplies  a  large  amount  of  the  finest  iron  and 
steel  of  commerce.  Large  deposits  occur  in 
Norway  and  Sweden,  Finland  and  the  Ural ; 
in  the  Adirondack  region  in  northern  New 


York ;  in  northern  New  Jersey ;  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania,  the  most  noted  locality  being 
Cornwall,  Lebanon  County,  where  the  mines 
have  been  worked  for  over  a  hundred  years ; 
in  North  Carolina,  California,  and  Oregon, 
and  several  places  in  Canada.  It  is  also  found 
in  the  form  of  sand  in  some  places  in  North 
America,  India,  and  New  Zealand.  Oneofthe 
largest  occurrences  of  magnetic  sand  is  on  the 
south  shore  of  Long  Island,  near  Quogue, 
where  a  furnace  was  built  and  an  attempt  made 
to  work  it  ;  but  the  enterprise  proved  unsuc- 
cessful and  was  abandoned. 

Mariner's  Compass.— The  Chinese  as- 
cribed the  invention  of  the  compass  to  their 
Emperor  Hong-Ti,  who  they  say  was  a  grand- 
sou  of  Noah;  some  of  their  historians  refer  the 
invention  of  it  to  a  later  date,  1115  B.  C. 
The  honor  of  its  discovery,  however,  though 
much  disputed,  is  generally  given  to  Flavio 
Gioja,  a  native  of  Amain,  an  ancient  com- 
mercial city  of  Naples,  A.  D.  1302.  The  com- 
pass is  also  said  to  have  been  known  to  the 
Swedes  in  the  time  of  King  Jarl  Birger,  1250. 
The  variation  of  the  needle  was  first  discov- 
ered by  Columbus  in  his  voyage  of  discovery, 
1 102.  The  compass  box  and  hanging  compass, 
used  by  navigators,  were  invented  by  William 
Barlowe,  an  English  divine  and  natural  philos- 
opher, in  1608.  The  measuring  compass  was 
invented  by  .lost  Bing,  of  Hesse,  in  1002. 
The  dipping  needle  was  invented  by  Robert 
Norman,  a  compass  maker  of  Ratcliffe,  Eng- 
land, in  1580. 

Matches,  Invention  of — Previous  to 
1805,  the  matches  in  use  consisted  of  a  slender 
stick  with  a  pointed  end,  which  had  been  dipped 
in  sulphur  ;  they  were  lighted  by  touching  them 
to  a  spark  struck  into  tinder  by  flint  and  steel. 
In  that  year  the  "  Instantaneous  Light-Box  " 
was  invented.  It  consisted  of  a  small  tin  box 
containing  a  bottle,  in  w  hich  was  placed  some 
sulphuric  acid,  with  sufficient  fibrous  asbestos 
to  soak  it  up  and  prevent  its  spilling  out  of 
the  bottle,  and  a  supply  of  properly  prepared 
matches.  These  consisted  of  small  splints  of 
wood  about  two  inches  long,  one  end  of 
which  was  coated  with  a  chemical  mixture 
prepared  by  mixing  chlorate  of  potash,  pow- 
dered loaf-sugar  and  jKiwdered  gum  arabic, 
the  whole  colored  with  a  little  vermilion,  and 
made  into  a  thin  paste  with  water.  The  splints 
were  readily  inflamed  by  dipping  the  prepared 
ends  into  the  sulphuric  acid.  These  were  suc- 
ceeded by  the  lucifer,  or  loco-foco  match, 
which  was  ignited  by  friction ;  that,  in 
turn,  by  the  Congreve,  which  was  similar  to 
the  sulphur  matches  now  in  use ;  and  this, 
shortly  afterward,  by  the  present  parlor  match. 

Maxim  Self-Acting  Gun  was  invented 
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by  Hiram  S.  Maxim  of  England.  The  peculiar 
features  of  this  gun  are  :  Every  round  after 
the  first  is  fired  by  the  recoil  of  the  previous 
explosion  ;  the  cartridges  are  picked  out  of  the 
cartridge  belt,  one  end  of  which  is  placed  in 
the  gun  mechanism  on  one  side  by  the  auto- 
matic action  of  the  gun,  and  the  belt  and 
cartridge  shells  are  ejected  after  firing;  every 
recoil  of  the  gun  brings  the  next  cartridge  into 
position,  forces  it  into  the  barrel,  cocks  the 
hammer,  pulls  the  trigger,  extracts  the  empty 
shell,  and  ejects  it  from  the  gun — all  these 
processes  goiug  on  with  such  marvelous  rapid- 
ity that  six  hundred  rounds  are  fired  in  a 
minute.  The  gun  can  be  turned  in  any  direc- 
tion by  means  of  a  crank,  and  the  rate  of  dis- 
charge is  regulated  by  a  controlling  chamber, 
ingeniously  contrived  so  that  the  gun  may  be 
fired  rapidly  or  slowly,  as  desired.  At  the 
moment  of  firing,  the  recoil  drives  the  barrel 
back  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  and  it  is 
this  recoil  which  directs  the  mechanism  of  the 
gun  and  makes  its  discharges  continuous. 

Medicine  appears  to  have  been  first  prac- 
ticed by  the  Egyptian  priests.  Pythagoras 
endeavored  to  explain  the  philosophy  of  disease 
and  the  action  of  medicine  about  529  B.  C. 
Hippocrates,  the  Father  of  Medicine,  flour- 
ished about  422  B.  C,  and  Galen,  born  A.  D. 
131,  was  the  oracle  of  medical  science.  About 
080,  Avicenna,  an  Arab,  wrote  a  system  of 
medicine.  The  art  was  brought  into  Europe 
from  the  East,  about  A.  D.  1150.  In  the 
early  stages  of  the  practice,  the  preparation  of 
simples  was  principally  confined  to  ecclesiastics 
in  Europe  generally,  until  the  close  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  The  dogmatic  age  of  medi- 
cine lasted  until  the  Reformation,  when  it  was 
attacked  by  Paracelsus  (1493-1541)  and  Vasa- 
lma  (1514-64).  Since  1800  medical  practice 
has  been  completely  transformed  by  physio- 
logical and  chemical  research.  The  practice 
of  medicine  is  now  one  of  the  highest  sciences, 
and  in  mostcountriesisin  the  hands  of  learned 
and  distinguished  men  ;  various  statutes  have 
been  enacted  to  discourage  pretenders  to  the 
healing  art. 

Meerschaum  is  a  mineral  existing  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  In  Europe,  it  is 
found  chiefly  at  Hrubschitz  in  Moravia,  and  at 
Sebastopol  and  Kaffa  in  the  Crimea ;  and  in 
Asia  it  is  found  abundantly  just  below  the  soil 
in  the  alluvial  beds  at  Kittisch  and  Bursa  in 
Natolia  *,  and  in  the  rocks  of  Eske-Hissar,  in 
the  same  district,  it  is  mined  so  extensively  as 
to  give  employment  to  nearly  a  thousand  men. 
Meerschaum,  from  its  having  been  found  on 
the  seashore  in  some  places,  in  peculiarly 
rounded  snow  white  lumps,  was  ignorantly 
imagined  to  be  petrified  froth  of  the  sea, 


which  is  the  meaning  of  its  German  name.  It 
is  composed  of  silica,  magnesia,  and  water. 
When  first  dug  from  the  earth  it  is  quite  soft 
and  soap-like  to  the  touch,  and  as  it  lathers 
with  water  and  removes  grease,  it  is  employed 
by  the  Turks  as  a  substitute  for  soap  in  wash- 
ing. After  being  molded  into  pipes,  these  are 
boiled  in  oil  or  wax  and  baked  until  hard. 

Mesmerism  was  first  brought  into  notice 
by  Frederick  Auton  Mesmer,  a  German  physi- 
cian, in  1766,  when  he  published  a  thesis  on 
"The  Influence  of  the  Planets  on  the  Human 
Body,"  claiming  that  the  heavenly  bodies 
diffused  through  the  universe  a  subtle  fluid 
which  acts  on  the  nervous  system  of  animated 
beings ;  and  he  further  stated  that  he  regarded 
the  new  force,  which,  he  said,  could  be  exerted 
by  one  living  organism  upon  another,  as  a 
means  of  alleviating  or  curing  disease.  In 
1778  he  left  Vienna  for  Paris,  where  he  gained 
numerous  proselytes  and  much  money.  His 
discovery  was  fostered  by  Dr.  D'Elson,  physi- 
cian to  the  king's  brother,  and  in  1784  the 
French  government  ordered  the  medical  fac- 
ulty of  Paris  to  investigate  Mesmer's  theory. 
A  committee  was  appointed,  who  subsequently 
reported  that  "  The  violent  effects  which  are 
observed  in  the  public  practice  of  magnetism 
are  due  to  the  manipulations,  to  the  excite, 
ment  of  the  imagination  which  leads  us  to 
repeat  anything  which  produces  an  impression 
upon  the  senses."  One  year  later,  1785, 
Mesmer's  popularity  had  so  far  declined  that 
he  left  Paris  and  retired  to  Switzerland,  where 
he  spent  the  balance  of  his  life.  Mesmer- 
ism excited  some  attention  again  in  1848, 
when  Miss  Harriet  Martiaeau  and  others  an- 
nounced their  belief  in  it. 

Meteors. —  Meteors  are  small,  erratic 
bodies  rushing  through  the  planetary  system, 
and,  getting  hot  in  the  process,  appear  in  the 
atmosphere  surrounding  our  earth  as  ' '  shoot- 
ing stars."  Some  of  these  falling  bodies  have 
reached  the  earth,  and  such  are  called  "aero- 
lites "  or  11  meteorites."  Numbers,  of  course, 
are  burned  up  before  they  reach  us,  and  who 
can  tell  what  destruction  such  a  catastrophe 
may  represent,  or  whether  it  be  or  be  not  an 
inhabited  world  which  has  thus  been  plunged 
to  destruction  by  fire  ?  They  are  of  a  metallic 
or  stony  nature.  On  certain  nights  in  August 
and  November  it  has  been  calculated  that 
these  meteors  will  appear.  They  fall  from 
certain  constellations,  after  which  they  are 
named  ;  as  Leonides,  from  Leo,  in  the  Novem- 
ber displays. 

The  star  showers  sometimes  present  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  beautiful  display  of  rockets. 
Millions  of  them  nub  round  the  sun,  and 
when,   as  occasionally  happens,   our  earth 
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comes  near  them,  we  have  a  grand  display  of 
celestial  fireworks. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  average  number  of 
meteors  that  traverse  the  atmosphere  daily, 
and  which  are  large  enough  to  be  visible  to 
the  eye  on  a  dark,  clear  night,  is  7,500,000 ; 
and  if  to  these  the  telescopic  meteors  be  added, 
the  number  will  be  increased  to  400,000,000. 
In  the  space  traversed  by  the  earth  there  are, 
on  the  average,  in  each  volume  the  size  of  our 
globe  (including  its  atmosphere),  as  many  as 
13,000  small  bodies,  each  one  capable  of  fur- 
nishing a  shooting  star  visible  under  favorable 
circumstances  to  the  naked  eye. 

Metric  System,  The,  originated  in  France 
about  1790.  In  1799,  on  the  invitation  of 
the  Government,  an  international  convention, 
at  which  were  present  representatives  from 
France,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Switzer- 
land, Spain,  Savoy,  and  the  Roman  Republics, 


assembled  at  Paris  to  settle,  from  the  results 
of  the  great  Meridian  Survey,  the  exact  length 
of  the  "  definitive  meter."  As  a  result  of  the 
investigations  of  this  learned  body,  the  Metric 
System  was  based  upon  the  length  of  the  fourth 
part  of  a  terrestrial  meridian.  The  ten-mil- 
lionth part  of  this  arc  was  chosen  as  the  unit 
of  measures  of  length,  and  called  Meter.  The 
cube  of  the  tenth  part  of  the  meter  was  adopted 
as  the  unit  of  capacity,  and  denominated  Liter. 
The  weight  of  a  liter  of  distilled  water  at  its 
greatest  density  was  called  Kilogramme,  of 
which  the  thousandth  part,  or  Gramme,  was 
adopted  as  the  unit  of  weight.  The  multiples 
of  these,  proceeding  in  decimal  progression,  are 
distinguished  by  the  employment  of  the  pre- 
fixes deca,  hecto,  kilo,  and  myria  (ten,  hundred, 
thousand,  ten  thousand)  from  the  Greek,  and 
the  subdivisions  by  deci,  cenli,  and  milli  (tenth, 
hundredth,  thousandth)  from  the  Latin. 


Meaaurea  of  Length  (f  nit,  Mctcn. 


Millimeter. . 
Centimeter. . 
Decimeter.. 

Meter  

Decameter. . 
Hectometer. 
Kilometer . . 
Myriameter. 


EQUAL  TO 


Cable  M 

EQUAL  TO 

Milliliter,  or  cubic  centimeter  

Centiliter,  10  cubic  centimeters — 
Deciliter,  100  cubic  centimeters.. . . 

Lit f ft,  or  cubic  Decimeter,  

Decaliter,  or ('entietere  

Hectoliter,  or  Decistere  

Kilolfter,  or 
Myrialitcr, 


Millleranune .. 
Centigramme.. 
Decigramme.. . 

Gramme  

Decagramme . . 
Hectojrramme . 
Klloe 


EQUAL  TO 


)  square 
r  10,000  « 


EQUAL  TO 


!  meters. 


Inches. 

Feet. 

Yards. 

Fathoms. 

Miles. 

0.03937 

0.003281 

O.00KI936 

0.000A468 

0.0000006 

0.39371 

0.032X09 

0.0109363 

0.0064682 

0.0000062 

3.93708 

0.328098 

0.1093633 

0.064<S16 

0.0000621 

39.37079 

8.280988 

1.0936331 

0.84081 65 

0.0O06214 

393.70790 

82.809892 

10.8363306 

5.4<«1663 

0.0062138 

3,937.07900 

328.089917 

109  3633066 

54.6816628 

0.0621381 

39,3:0.79000 

3.280.899167 

. .  l,O93.63.Wi0 

646  8166278 

0.62IM824 

394,707.90000 

32,808.991667 

..  10,936  3306656 

5,488.1662778 

6.2138242 

■MDNt,  or  M 

Cubic  Inches. 

are*  of  Cap 

Cubic  Feet. 

•cltyd'nlt.  Lit* 

Pints. 

Gallons. 

Bushels. 

0.06103 

•  • 

0.000035 

0.00176 

ojtonoi 

0.0000275 

•  • 

0.000363 

0.01761 

0.0022010 

0.0002751 

6:10271 

•  • 

0.003632 

0.17608 

0)02200!  7 

0.0027512 

61.02706 

0.036317 

1.7(077 

0.2200967 

0.0276121 

610.271*2 

0.363166 

17.60773 

2.2009668 

0.2751208 

6,102.70616 

9MUU 

176.07734 

22.0096677 

2.76120*5 

61.027.06162 

•  ■ 

33.316681 

..  1,760.77341 

•  • 

'J'.'l  1  .(K^Vi i  117 

a  a 

27.6120846 

610,270.61619 

a  a 

17,607.73414 

275.1208458 

Mfuure.  of  Weight  (Unit, 

Gramme). 

Grains. 

Troy  Ot. 

Avoirdupois  Lbs. 

Out.  o/112  Lbs. 

Tons. 

0.01643 

0.000032 

0 .0000022 

0.0000000 

0.0000000 

0.16432 

0. 000322 

0.0000220 

0.00(8  002 

0.0000000 

1.64;  123 

0003216 

0.0002206 

OtMQOJO 

0.000O001 

16  43238 

0.032161 

0.0022046 

0  0000197 

0.0000010 

164.32349 

0.3.1607 

0.0221462 

0.0001968 

0  0000098 

1,643  23488 

3.215073 

0.2»>4621 

0.0019684 

0.0000984 

•  • 

32.160727 

2.2046213 

. « 

0.0196841 

«  • 

0.00O9842 

a  « 

321-607267 

0.1968412 

•  * 

0.0098421 

Meaaurea,  or 

MfMnrM  of  Surface  (I'nit,  Art). 

Sq.  feet. 

Sq.  Yard*. 

Sq.  Perrhe*^ 

Sq.  Roods. 

Sq.  Acres. 

10  794299 

• « 

1.196033 

0.0009886 

0.0002471 

1,076  429934 

•  - 

119.60SOi 

0.0988467 

0.0247111 

107,642.003419 

11.960.332602 

MBJlj  SS 

9.8848724 

2.4711434 

Microphone,  The,  is  the  black  carbon 
button  used  in  telephones,  and  is  an  instru- 
ment for  magnifying  sound.  The  most  sensi- 
tive substauce,  so  far  as  yet  discovered,  to  have 
the  peculiar  power,  when  placed  in  the  electric 
current,  of  magnifying  sound,  is  willow  char- 
coal plunged,  when  at  white  heat,  into  mercury. 
A  piece  of  such  charcoal  an  inch  long,  placed 
vertically  between  two  blocks  of  carbon,  hol- 
lowed to  receive  its  ends,  wires  connecting  the 
blocks  with  an  electric  battery,  and  the  ordi- 

of  a 


stitute  one  of  the  simplest  forms  of  a  micro- 
phone. The  invention  of  the  microphone  is 
claimed  by  Professor  Hughes  of  England,  and 
Thomas  Edison,  the  American  inventor. 

Micro8cope,  Invention  of  the. —  It  is 
generally  believed  that  the  first  compound  mi- 
croscope was  made  in  1590  by  a  Hollander 
named  Zacharias  Jansen.  Pocket  microscopes 
were  first  made  in  London  in  1740  by  Ben- 
jamin Martin.  The  discovery  of  the  magnify- 
ing power  of  the  simple  lens  was  undoubtedly 
made  long  before  the  Christian  era,  as  it  is 
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known  that  the  Greeks  used  magnifiers  of  glass 
which  they  called  41  reading-glasses,"  and  rude 
lenses  of  crystal  have  been  found  in  Egyptian 
ruins. 

Mirage. —  Mirage  (sometimes  called  Fata 
Morgnna\  is  the  appearance  in  the  air  of  the 
image  01  some  distant  object,  seen  either  in 
connection  with  the  object  itself,  above  or  lie- 
low  the  latter,  or  suspended  in  the  air,  the  ob- 
ject being  invisible.  It  is  a  very  curious  but 
sufficiently  common  phenomena,  and  in  the 
Asiatic"  and  African  plains  it  is  frequently 
observed.  When  the  weather  is  calm  and  the 
ground  hot,  the  Egyptian  landscape  appears 
like  a  lake,  and  the  houses  look  like  islands  in 
the  midst  of  a  widely-spreading  expanse  of 
water.  This  causes  the  mirage,  which  is  the 
result  of  evaporation,  while  the  different  tem- 
peratures of  the  air  strata  cause  an  unequal  re- 
flection and  refraction  of  light,  which  give 
rise  to  the  mirage.  Travelers  are  frequently 
deceived,  but  the  camels  will  not  quicken  their 
usual  pace  until  they  scent  water. 

The  Fata  Morgana  and  the  inverted  images 
of  ships  seen  at  sea  are  not  uncommon  on  Eu- 
ropean coasts.  Between  Sicily  and  Italy  this 
phenomenon  is  seen  in  the  Sea  of  Reggio  with 
fine  effect.  Palaces,  towers,  fertile  plains,  witli 
cattle  grazing  on  them,  are  seen,  with  many 
other  terrestial  objects,  upon  the  sea  —  the 
palaces  of  the  Fairy  Morgana.  The  inverted 
images  of  ships  are  frequently  perceived,  and 
many  most  extraordinary  but  perfectly  authen- 
tic tales  have  been  related  concerning  the  re- 
flection and  refraction  of  persons  and  objeets 
in  the  sky  and  on  land,  when  no  human  beings 
nor  any  of  the  actual  objects  were  within  the 
range  of  vision. 

Mirrors. —  In  ancient  times  mirrors  we-e 
made  of  metal ;  those  of  the  Jewish  women  of 
brass;  mirrors  of  silver  were  introduced  by 
Praxiteles,  328  B.  C.  Mirrors  or  looking- 
glasses  were  made  at  Venice,  A.  1).  1300;  and 
in  England,  at  Lambeth,  near  London,  in 
1673.  The  French  excelled  in  their  manu- 
facture of  them  in  the  last  century.  Various 
methods  of  coating  glass  by  a  solution  of  silver, 
thus  avoiding  the  use  of  mercury,  so  injurious 
to  the  health  of  the  workman,  have  been  made 
known,  by  M.  Petitjean,  in  1851  ;  by  M.  Cimeg, 
in  1801,  and  by  Liebig  and  others. 

Mother-ol-Peari. — The  shells  of  many 
molluscous  animals  display  a  brilliant  pearly 
and  iridescent  luster,  resulting  from  the  peculiar 
manner  in  which  the  layers  of  calcareous 
matter  of  which  they  are  composed  have  been 
successively  formed.  Such  shells,  even  when 
small  in  size,  form  bright  and,  especially  to 
the  untutored  eye,  attractive  ornaments,  and 
M  such  are  used  for  necklaces  and  similar 


purposes.    When  the  shells  are  of  sufficient 

size  to  cut  and  shape  for  purposes  of  utility, 
they  become  articles  of  some  commercial 
importance  under  the  name  of  Mother-of- 
Pearl.  This  term,  though  applicable  to  all 
pearly  shells,  is  in  commerce  principally  • 
applied  to  the  shells  of  the  bi-valve  pearl 
mussel,  which  is  the  principal  source  of  the 
commercial  product. 

The  largest  and  steadiest  consumption  of 
mother-of-pearl  is  in  the  button  trade,  and 
much  is  also  cousumed  by  cutlers  for  handles 
of  fruit  and  dessert  knives  and  forks,  pocket- 
knives,  and  other  forms  of  cutlery.  It  is  also 
used  in  the  inlaying  of  Japanese  and  Chinese 
lacquers,  European  lacquered  papier-mache* 
work,  trays,  toys,  and  as  an  ornamental  inlay 
generally.  In  an  innumerable  variety  of 
small  and  fancy  articles,  mother-of-pearl  is 
also  employed,  its  use  being  limited  only  by 
the  moderate  dimensions  and  thickness  of 
material  obtained,  and  its  rather  brittle 
nature. 

The  carving  of  pilgrim  shells,  and  the 
elaboration  of  crucifixes  and  ornamental  work 
in  mother-of-pearl  is  a  distinctive  industry  of 
the  monks  and  other  inhabitants  of  Bethlehem. 
Among  the  South  Sea  Islands  the  shell  is 
largely  fashioned  into  fishing  hooks,  a  purpose 
for  which  its  brilliant,  conspicuous  appearance 
seems  to  render  it  suitable  without  the  addi- 
tion of  any  bait  or  other  lure. 

Music. —  Lucretius  ascribes  its  invention 
to  the  whistling  of  the  winds  in  hollow  reeds. 
Franckinus,  to  the  various  sounds  produced  by 
the  hammers  of  Tubal-Cain  ;  Politique  ami 
ot  hers  to  the  singing  of  birds  ;  and  Zarlino  to 
the  sound  of  water.  It  is  however  agreed  that 
music  was  first  reduced  to  rules  by  Jubal,  1800 
B.  C.  The  flute  and  harmony  or  concord  in 
music  was  invented  by  Hyagnis,  150G.  Vocal 
choruses  of  men  are  first  mentioned  50  B.  C. 
The  first  six  musical  notes  are  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  Guy  Aretino,  a  Benedictine 
monk  of  Arczzo,  about  1025.  The  notes  of 
present  use  were  perfected  in  1338.  Musical 
pitch  was  settled  in  France  in  1859.  Pythago- 
ras maintained  that  the  motion  of  the  twelve 
spheres  must  produce  delightful  sounds  inau- 
dible to  mortal  ears,  which  he  called  the  music 
of  the  spheres.  Saint  Cecilia,  a  Roman  lady, 
is  said  to  have  excelled  so  eminently  in  music, 
that~an  angel  was  enticed  from  the  celestial  re- 
gions by  the  fascinating  charms  of  her  melody  ; 
this  hyperbolical  tradition  has  been  deemed 
sufficient  authority  to  make  her  the  patroness 
of  music.    She  died  in  the  third  century. 

Nails  It  is  only  siuce  1810  that  machin-  / 

ery  has  been  employed  to  any  extent  in  the  4 
manufacture  of  nails.    Previous  to  that  date,  * 
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they  wei«  made  by  hand  by  forging  on  an 
anvil,  and  great  numbers  of  men  were  em- 
ployed in  the  industry,  there  having  been  as 
many  as  60,000  nailers  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Birmingham  alone.     It  appears  that  as 
early  as  1608  a  patent  was  obtained  for  cutting 
nail  rods  by  water  power,  by  Sir  Davis  Bul- 
mer.    An  improvement  on  this  was  patented 
in  1618,  and  a  new  invention  in  1790,  which 
last  was  the  first  nail  machine  in  actual  use  ; 
it  was  patented  by  Thomas  Clifford,  and  used 
in  French's  factory  at  Wimburn,  Staffordshire, 
in  1702.    Toward  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury many  patents  were  obtained  in  the  United 
States  for  new  machiues  and  improvements  on 
old  ones.    Many  of  the  first  inventors  spent 
large  sums  of  money  on  their  machines,  and  it 
has  been  estimated  that  it  cost  fully  $1,000,000 
to  bring  them  to  the  perfection  attained  in 
1810,  when  a  machine  made  100  nails  a  min- 
ute.   The  machine  invented  hy  Jesse  Reed  of 
Massachusetts,  about  1800,  is  the  one  which 
first  came  into  general  use,  and  this,  with 
some  improvements,  is  the  one  most  largely 
used  tc-day.    In  1810,  Joseph  C.  Dyer  of 
Boston,  then  a  merchant  in  London,  took  out 
patents  in  England  for  the  nail  machinery  in- 
vented in  Massachusetts.    It  was  at  once 
widely  introduced,  and  large  manufacturing 
establishments  were  soon  founded.  Some 
factories  at  Birmingham  are  now  capable  of 
making  over  10,000,000  nails  a  week.  The  term 
penny,  used  to  indicate  the  size  of  nails,  is 
supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  pound  ;  thus  a 
fourpenny  nail  was   one  such  that  1,000  of 
them  weighed  four  pounds  ;  a  tenpenny,  such 
that  1,000  weighed  ten  pounds.  Originally, 
the  u  hundred,'"  when  applied  to  nails,  meant 
sixscore,  or  120 ;  consequently  the  thousand 
was  1,200.    In  France,  the  greater  part  of  the 
nails  used  in  carpentry-work  are  made  of  soft 
iron  wire,  pointed  with  the  hammer,  and  the 
head  is  formed  by  pinching  them  in  a  toothed 
vise. 

Nebular  Hypothesis — The  Nebular  Hy- 
pothesis assumes  that  the  solar  system  was 
once  an  enormous  mass  of  gaseous  substance. 
Rapid  rotation  arising  in  this  gaseous  mass,  it 
took  the  form  of  a  disc,  and  at  last  inertia 
(popularly  but  erroneously  called  centrifugal 
force),  overcoming  cohesion,  whole  rings  and 
fragments  flew  off  from  this  disc,  and  by  grav- 
itation contracted  into  spheroid  mosses.  As, 
in  the  original  mass,  the  velocity  of  the  outer 
circle  of  each  body  thrown  off  is  greater  than 
the  inner  circle,  this  causes  each  spheroid  to 
revolve  on  its  own  axis.  This  process  goes  on, 
and  the  central  mass  continues  to  cool  and 
shrink  until  we  have  at  last  a  central  body 
with  a  number  of  smaller  spheroidal  bodies  re- 


volving around  it  in  orbits;  the  smaller,  the 
nearer  they  are  to  the  central  orb.  Certain 
points  are  assumed  in  this  hypothesis  to  ex- 
plain the  distribution  of  matter  in  our  solar 
system.  It  is  assumed  that  in  throwing  off 
great  masses  from  the  central  disc,  immense 
quantities  of  minute  particles  were  also 
thrown,  which  continue  to  revolve,  in  the  same 
plane  with  the  large  mass  around  the  central 
body.  By  slow  degrees  these  minute  atoms, 
by  the  law  of  gravitation,  were  aggregated 
into  the  mass  nearest  to  them.  These  subor- 
dinate aggregations  would  form  with  most  dif- 
ficulty nearest  the  large  central  mass,  because 
of  the  superior  attractive  force  of  the  latter, 
wherefore  the  interior  planets  —  Mercury, 
Venus,  the  Earth,  and  Mars  —  are  smaller 
than  the  two  great  orbs  in  the  zone  beyond 
them.  These  two  enormous  planets,  Jupiter 
and  Saturn,  occupy  the  space  where  conditions 
are  most  favorable  to  subordinate  aggregations ; 
but  beyond  them  the  gravity  of  aggregating 
material  becomes  reduced,  and  so  the  planets 
found  in  the  outer  zone,  Uranus  and  Neptune, 
are  smaller  than  the  planets  of  the  middle 
zone.  This  hypothesis  was  first  suggested  by 
Sir  William  Herschel,  and  was  adopted  and 
developed  by  Laplace. 

Needles. —  The  making  of  Spanish  needles 
was  first  taught  in  England  by  Elias  Crowse,  a 
German,  about  the  eighth  year  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  in  Queen  Mary's  time  there  was  a 
negro  who  made  fine  Spanish  needles  in  Cheap- 
side,  London.  At  his  death  the  secret  of  fab- 
rication was  lost,  and  not  recovered  again  till 
1566.  The  family  of  Greenings,  ancestors  of 
Lord  Dorchester,  established  a  needle  factory 
in  Bucks  a  little  later.  German  and  Hunga- 
rian steel  is  of  best  repute  for  needles.  The 
manufacture  was  greatly  improved  at  White 
Chapel,  London  ;  Redditch,  in  Gloucestershire; 
and  llathersage,  in  Derbyshire.  An  exhibi- 
tion of  ancient  needles  and  needlework  was 
formed  at  South  Kensington  museum  in  1873. 

Nickel  was  first  obtained  as  a  metal  in 
Germany  about  1751  ;  but  the  ore  had  been 
previously  known  to  miners,  who  called  it 
lupfirnickel,  or  Old  Nick's  copper,  for  the 
reason  that,  though  it  looked  like  copper  ore, 
no  copper  could  be  obtained  from  it.  Nickel, 
when  pure,  is  silvery  white,  and  docs  not 
oxidize  or  tarnish  in  the  air.  It  is  found  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  but  the  principal 
mines  are  in  Russia,  Sweden,  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, England,  and  Scotland,  and  in  the  states 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut  in  America. 
Its  chief  use  is  for  plating  other  metals,  but  it 
is  also  used  in  alloys. 

Oceans,  Depths  of. —  The  average  depth 
of  all  the  oceans  is  from  2,000  to  8,000 
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fathoms.  Soundings  have  been  made  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  nitiety  miles  off  the  island  of 
St.  Thomas,  in  the  West  Indies,  which  showed 
a  depth  of  23,250  feet,  or  about  four  and  one- 
half  miles.  In  1872-74,  the  ship  Challenger 
made  a  voyage  around  the  world  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  deep-sea  soundings,  and  the 
result  showed  that  the  greatest  depth  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  was  between  four  and  one-half 
and  five  miles,  while  that  of  the  Atlantic  was 
probably  as  given  above. 

Ocean  steam  Navigation. —  The  first 
ocean  steam  navigation  in  the  world  was  by 
the  steamboat  Phoenix,  built  by  Colonel  John 
Stevens,  and  navigated  from  Hoboken,  N.  J., 
to  Philadelphia  in  1808  by  Robert  L.  Stevens. 
In  1819,  the  Savannah,  an  American  vessel  of 
380  tons  burden,  built  at  Corlear's  Hook, 
N.  Y.,  made  the  first  steam  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic.  The  steamer  went  from  New  York 
to  Savannah,  Ga.,  and  thence  to  England. 
From  England  she  proceeded  to  St.  Petersburg, 
Russia,  where  an  effort  was  made  to  dispose  of 
her  to  the  czar.  The  sale  not  being  consum- 
mated, she  returned  to  New  York,  and  was 
afterwards  converted  into  a  sailing  vessel. 

Ohm's  Law  is  so  named  from  its  discov- 
erer, Georg  Simon  Ohm,  a  German  physicist, 
born  1787,  died  1854.  He  devoted  himself 
particularly  to  the  investigation  of  the  laws 
governing  galvanic  currents,  and  by  acombina- 
tion  of  mathematical  and  experimental  inves- 
tigation, carried  on  for  many  years,  he  at  length 
discovered  and  established  the  law  which  forms 
the  basis  of  the  mathematical  theory  of  elec- 
tricity. His  discoveries  were  first  announced 
in  scientific  journals  in  1825-*26.  This  funda- 
mental theorem,  known  as  Ohm's  Law,  may 
be  briefly  stated  as  follows :  The  strength  of 
a  galvanic  current  is  equal  to  the  electro-motive 
force  divided  by  the  resistance.  The  term  ohm 
is  now  used  to  designate  the  standard  measure 
or  unit  of  galvanic  resistance,  and  is  equal  to 
the  resistance  of  a  cylindrical  wire  of  pure 
copper  one  twentieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
aud  250  feet  long. 

Oleomargarine.—  The  belief  which  is 
prevalent  among  the  masses  that  the  ingredients 
which  constitute  oleomargarine  are  unclean  is 
fallacious,  as  will  bo  seen  by  the  following 
description  :  Clean  beef  fat  and  a  proportion-  j 
ate  quantity  of  salt  are  by  process  of  rnachin-  [ 
ery  and  heat  transformed  into  what  is  called 
white  stearine  and  butter  oil,  otherwise  the  oil 
which  has  been  pressed  from  the  fat.  This 
oil  is  then  churned  in  the  proportion  of  about 
442  pounds  of  butter  oil,  120  pounds  of  milk, 
37 }  pounds  of  cream- made  butter,  and  1} 
ounces  of  bicarbonate  of  soda.  To  this  some 
coloring  matter  is  added,  and  the  mixture  | 


churned  for  some  fifty  minutes,  giving  as  a 
result  a  smooth  mass  resembling  an  emulsion 
of  cream.  This  is  put  into  ice-cream  freezers 
and  kept  constantly  agitated  until  it  solidifies. 
It  is  then  worked  over  with  revolving  butter- 
workers  to  get  the  necessary  amount  of  salt 
well  into  it,  and  is  then  packed  in  firkins  or 
made  into  molds.  Science  shows  that  chem- 
ically, pure  oleomargarine  butter  differs  but 
slightly  from  pure  cream  butter.  By  analysis 
the  constituents  of  cream  butter  are :  Water 
11.968,  butter  solids  88.032.  Those  of  oleo- 
margarine are:  Water  11.203,  butter  solids 
88.797.  The  process  of  making  oleomarga- 
rine was  invented  by  M.  Hippolyte  Niege,  a 
French  chemist,  about  1872  ;  but  later  exper- 
iments, made  by  Doctor  Mott  of  New  York, 
added  to  the  commercial  value  of  the  original 
process.  The  name  is  derived  from  two  words 
—  oleine  and  margarine.  Oleine  is  the  thin, 
oily  part  of  fats,  and  margarine  is  a  peculiar, 
pearl-like  substance,  extracted  from  some  veg- 
etable oils,  and  also  from  some  animal  fats, 
the  name  being  of  Latin  origin,  from  mar- 
garita,  a  pearl. 

Painting. —  An  art,  according  to  Plato,  of 
the  highest  antiquity  in  Egypt.  Osymandyas 
caused  his  exploits  to  be  represented  in  paint- 
ing, 2100  B.  C.  Pa UBias,  of  Sicyon,  was  the  in- 
ventor of  the  encaustic,  a  method  of  burning 
the  colors  into  wood  or  ivory,  335  B.  C.  The 
ancients  considered  Sicyon  the  nursery  of 
painters.  Antiphiles,  an  Egyptian,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  inventor  of  the  grotesque,  332 
B.  C.  The  art  was  introduced  at  Rome  from 
Etruria,  by  Quintus  Fabius,  who  on  that  ac- 
count was  styled  Pictor.  The  first  excellent 
pictures  were  brought  from  Corinth  by  Mum- 
mius,146B.  C.  After  the  death  of  Augustus 
not  a  single  painter  of  eminence  appeared  for 
several  ages ;  Ludius,  who  was  very  cele- 
brated, is  supposed  to  have  been  the  last,  about 
A.  D.  14.  Painting  on  canvas  seems  to  have 
I 'fen  known  at  Rome  in  A.  D.  66.  Bede,  the 
Saxon  historian,  who  died  in  735,  knew  some- 
thing of  the  art.  It  revived  about  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century  and  to  Giovanni  Cima- 
bue  of  Florence  is  awarded  the  honor  of  its 
restoration.  It  was  at  once  encouraged  and 
generously  patronized  in  Italy.  John  Van- 
Eyck,  of  Bruges,  and  his  brother  Hubert,  are 
regarded  as  the  founders  of  the  Flemish  school 
of  painting  in  oil,  1415.  Paulo  Uccello  was 
the  first  to  study  perspective.  The  earliest 
mention  of  the  art  in  England  is  A.  D.  1523, 
about  which  time  Henry  the  Eighth  patronized 
Hulbein,  and  invited  Titian  to  his  court.  Wil- 
kins  invented  a  process  of  using  oil  with  min- 
eral colors  for  frescoes  in  1853.  The  first 
practicing  -rtist  of  celebrity  in  the  United 
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John  Watson,  who  commenced 
painting  portraits  in  New  Jersey,  1715.  Ben- 
jamin West  was  the  first  native  American 
artist ;  born  in  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania, 
1708.  John  Singleton  Copley,  born  in  Boston, 
1738,  began  his  first  important  work  in  1760. 
Other  noted  American  painters,  belonging  to 
the  early  period,  were  Charles  W.  Peale,  Gil- 
bert Charles  Stuart,  John  Trumbull,  William 
Dunlap,  and  E.  G.  Malbone.  Latterly  Amer- 
ican artists  have  been  greatly  influenced  by 
the  French  schools. 

Paper  Hangings — The  invention  of 
hangings  of  paper  to  take  the  place  of  other 
more  costly  hangings,  has  been  attributed  to  a 
manufacturer  of  paper  hangings  named  Breit- 
kopf,  of  Leipsic.  That  kind  known  ae  velvet 
paper  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Jerome 
Lanyer,  an  Englishman,  who  received  a  patent 
for  it  in  1634,  although  the  invention  has  also 
been  claimed  for  Francois,  a  Frenchman,  who 
is  asserted  to  have  introduced  it  at  Rouen,  in 
1620; 

Paper,  History  of.— It  is  generally  con- 
ceded that  the  Egyptians  were  the  first  manu- 
factures of  paper,  which  they  made  from  papy- 
rus, a  species  of  reed.  In  former  times  this 
plant  grew  in  abundance  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  but  it  is  now  said  to  have  disappeared 
from  Egypt.  It  was  called  by  the  Egyptians 
"papu";  by  the  Greeks  "papyrus";  our 
word  paper  is  a  later  derivative.  Herodotus 
named  it  « byblus,"  whence  came  the  Greek 
"biblion  "  (book)  and  our  word  Bible.  The 
ancient  Mexicans  used  a  kind  of  paper  pre- 
pared from  the  maguey  plant  that  grows  on 
tablelands  and  closely  resembles  the  Egyp- 
tian papyrus.  This  paper  took  ink  and  color 
well,  as  is  attested  by  specimens  which  have 
been  preserved.  The  credit  of  being  first  to 
form  from  fiber  the  web  which  constitutes 
modern  paper  belongs  to  the  Chinese,  and  the 
art  was  known  to  them  as  early  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era.  In  the  sev- 
enth century  the  Arabians  learned  the  art  of 
making  it  from  cotton  from  the  Chinese,  and 
the  first  manufactory  was  established  at  Sa- 
marcand,  about  A.  D.  706.  From  thence  it 
was  taken  into  Spain,  where  under  the  Moors 
paper  was  made,  it  is  thought,  of  hemp  and 
flax  as  well  as  cotton.  Just  when  linen  rags 
were  first  used  in  the  composition  of  paper  is 
uncertain  ;  but  the  best  evidence  is  offered  by 
the  Arabian  physician  Abdollatiph,  who  writes, 
in  an  account  of  his  visit  to  Egypt  in  the  year 
1200,  "  that  the  cloth  found  in  the  catacombs 
and  used  to  envelop  mummies  was  made  into 

?;arments  or  sold  to  the  scribes  to  make  paper 
or  shopkeepers  ";  and  as  there  is  no  doubt 
that  these  mummy  cloths  were  linen,  it  proves 


the  use  of  this  material  to  be  of  considerable 
antiquity.  Of  the  use  of  linen  rags  in  Europe, 
the  earliest  proof  is  the  celebrated  document 
found  by  Ichwandner  in  the  monastery  of  Goss, 
in  Upper  Styria,  which  purports  to  be  a  man- 
date of  Frederick  II.,  Emperor  of  the  Romans, 
and  is  dated  1242.  It  is  written  on  paper 
which  has  been  proved  to  have  been  made  of 
linen.  The  practice  of  making  a  distinctive 
watermark  on  paper  was  also  of  very  early 
date,  as  manuscripts  as  old  as  the  thirteenth 
century  bear  it.  There  is,  however,  no  really 
satisfactory  information  respecting  the  exact 
time  or  place  of  the  introduction  of  paper 
making  into  Europe.  By  some  it  is  supposed 
that  Spain  was  the  first  to  receive  the  art,  and 
that  thence  it  spread  to  France  and  Holland, 
and  subsequently  to  England  ;  but  it  is  quite 
certain  that  England  was  a  long  time  behind 
the  other  countries.  As  proof  of  this  we  find 
that  the  first  patent  for  paper  making  was  taken 
out  in  1665,  by  one  Charles  Hildeyerd,  but  it 
was  for  "the  way  and  art  of  making  blew 
paper  used  by  sugar-bakers  and  others."  Ten 
years  later,  1675,  a  patent  was  taken  out  by 
Eustace  Barneby  for  "the  art  and  skill  of 
making  all  sorts  of  white  paper  for  the  use  of 
writing  and  printing,  being  a  new  manufacture, 
and  never  practiced  in  any  way  in  any  of  our 
kingdome  or  dominions."  Paper  is  now  made 
out  of  cotton  and  linen  rags,  waste  paper,  straw, 
esparto  grass,  wood,  cane,  jute,  and  manilla. 

Papier-Mache  has  been  in  use  for  more 
than  a  century  in  Europe,  and  it  is  thought 
probable  that  it  was  first  suggested  by  some  of 
the  beautiful  productions  of  Sinde  and  other 
parts  of  India,  where  it  is  employed  in  making 
boxes,  trays,  etc.,  as  well  as  in  China.  Its 
first  application,  as  far  as  is  known,  was  to  the 
manufacture  of  snuff  boxes  by  a  German 
named  Martin  in  1740,  who  learned  it  of  a 
Frenchman  named  Lefevre.  Thecheaper  arti- 
cles of  papier-mache  are  made  of  paper  reduced 
to  a  pulp  with  water  and  glue,  and  pressed  in 
oiled  molds.  Better  articles  are  produced  by 
pasting  together  sheets  of  paper,  and  when  a 
proper  degree  of  thickness  is  attained  it  is 
pressed  into  the  shape  desired.  When  moist, 
this  substance  may  be  made  to  take  any  form, 
and  when  dry  may  be  planed  into  any  shape. 
A  brilliant  surtace  can  be  had  by  polishing 
with  rotten  stone  and  oil.  Papier-mache-  is 
much  used  to  make  architectural  ornaments, 
both  for  exterior  and  interior  decorations. 
The  sheets  of  paper,  placed  in  layers  with  glue, 
are  pressed  into  metal  moldB  for  some  hours  ; 
then  they  are  removed,  and  a  composition  of 
paper  pulp,  mixed  quite  thin  with  resin  and 
glue,  is  poured  in,  and  the  paper  impressions 
are  again  put  in  and  subjected  to  powerful 
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pressure.    This  causes  the  composition  to  I    Percussion  Caps,  Composition  of .— 

adhere  to  the  molded  articles,  and  gives  them  The  explosive  which  is  used  in  the  making  of 
the  rough  surface  that  is  desired.  Papier-  percussion  caps  is  a  fulminate  of  mercury, 
mac! 1 4  can  be  made  waterproof  by  adding  to  |  made  by  first  dissolving  100  parts  mercury  in 


the  pulp  sulphate  of  irou  or  some  of  the  sili- 
cates, and  fireproof  by  mixing  with  clay  and 
borax,  phosphate  of  soda,  or  any  alkali. 

Parchment.  —  Tho  ordinary  writing- 
parchment  is  made  from  the  skins  of  the  sheep 
and  she-goat ;  the  finer  kind,  known  as  vellum, 
is  made  from  those  of  very  young  calves,  kids, 
and  lambs.  The  thick,  common  kinds  of 
parchment,  which  are  used  for  drums,  tam- 
bourines, battledoors,  etc.,  are  made  from  the 
skins  of  old  he-goats  and  Bhe-goats  and  in  north- 
ern Europe  from  wolves ;  and  a  peculiar  kind 
which  is  used  for  tabletB,  is  made  from  asses' 
skins.  Parchment,  as  a  writing  material,  was 
known  at  least  as  early  as  GOO  B.  C.  Herodotus 
speaks  of  books  written  upon  skins  in  his  time. 
Pliny,  without  good  grounds,  places  the  inven- 
tion as  late  as  1 96  B.C . ,  stating  that  it  was  made 
at  Pergamos  (hence  the  name  Pergamena,  cor- 
rupted into  English  parchment).  Possibly  the 
Pergamian  invention  was  an  improvement  in 
the  preparation  of  skins,  which  had  certainly 
been  used  centuries  before.  The  manufacture 
rose  to  great  importance  in  Rome  about  a  cen- 
tury before  Christ,  and  soon  became  the  chief 
writing  material ;  and  its  use  spread  all  over 
Europe,  and  retained  its  pre-eminence  until 
the  invention  of  paper  from  rags. 

Pearl  Fisheries. —  The  cause  of  the  pearl 
is  the  introduction  of  a  grain  of  sand  or  other 
foreign  substance  into  the  shell  of  the  pearl 
oyster.  This  causes  an  irritation  of  the  deli- 
cate tissues  of  the  oyster,  which  immediately 
deposits  the  pearly  matter  around  it  for  pro- 
tection. Advantage  of  this  fact  has  been  taken 
to  put  substances  within  the  shells  of  young 
oysters  to  induce  tho  formation  of  pearls,  and 
the  Chinese  by  this  method  force  a  Bpecies  of 
fresh-water  mussels  to  produce  the  jewel.  The 
most  important  pearl  fisheries  of  the  world  are 
those  of  Ceylon  and  Coromandel,  in  the  Indian 
Sea,  whence  pearls  have  been  obtained  since 
the  earliest  times  of  history.  The  divers  are 
natives,  trained  to  the  pursuit,  who  are  accus 


1,000  parts  of  nitric  acid  —  or  740  parts  by 
measure.  When  the  solution  is  heated  to  130 
degrees  Fahrenheit  it  should  be  Blowly  poured 
through  a  glass  funnel  tube  into  830  parts 
alcohol,  Bp.  gr.  .830 — or  1,000  parts  by 
measure.  Alter  effervescence,  filtering,  wash- 
ing, and  drying,  the  explosive  is  dropped  into 
the  copper  cap. 

Perfumery. —  Directions  are  given  for 
making  the  holy  incense  in  Exodus,  chapter  30, 
1490  B.  C.  The  Scriptures  abound  with  in- 
stances *<-f  the  use  of  incense  and  perfumes. 
Philip  Augustus  of  France  granted  a  charter 
to  the  master  perfumers  in  1190.  Perfumes 
became  fashionable  in  England  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  No  such  trade  as  a  perfumer  was 
known  in  Scotland  in  1763.  A  stamp  tax  was 
laid  on  various  articles  of  perfumery  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  vender  was  obliged  to  take  out  a 
license,  in  1786.  In  1860  there  were  about 
forty  manufacturing  perfumers  in  London  ;  in 
Paris  about  eighty. 

Petrified  Bodies.— Petrifaction  is  sim- 
ply the  substitution  of  the  organic  substance 
by  the  inorganic,  atom  by  atom.  As  a  mole- 
cule of  wood  or  bone  decays,  a  molecule  of 
stone  takes  its  place.  This  can  only  occur 
when  the  air,  or  earth,  or  water  surrounding 
the  organic  substance  holds  in  solution  some 
readily  precipitated  mineral.  In  the  case  of  a 
woody  substance,  or  of  bone,  while  decomposi- 
tion goes  on  there  yet  remains  a  framework 
whose  interstices  are  gradually  filled  by  the 
mineral  substance  ;  but  in  the  case  of  flesh  no 
such  framework  exists.  The  very  rapid  de- 
cay of  flesh  also  makes  it  impossible  for  the 
very  slow  process  of  petrifaction  to  have  any 
effect  upon  it.  The  stories  of  petrified  bodies 
found  in  graveyards,  that  float  periodically 
through  the  press,  are  usually  made  up  of 
"whole  cloth,"  as  the  saying  is,  though  it  is 
tme  that  bodies  of  both  men  and  animals  have 
been  found  incrusted  with  silicious  substance 
so  as  to  resemble  petrifactions.    These,  how- 


tomed  to  descend  to  the  depth  of  six  or  eight  ever,  when  veritable  finds,  are  fleshless  skele- 
fathoms  some  forty  times  a  day,  and  remain  tons,  the  soft  parts  of  the  body  having  decayed 
under  water  from  a  minute  to  a  minute  and  a  |  while  the  slow  process  of  incrustation  was  go- 
half.  The  fishing  season  begins  in  March  or  !  ing  on.  It  maybe  noted  here  that  but  one 
April  and  lasts  but  one  month.    A  single  shell  true  human  bone  petrifaction  has  ever  been 


may  contain  from  eight  to  twenty  pearls,  vary 
ing  in  size  from  that  of  a  small  pea  to  about 
three  times  that  Bize.  The  coasts  of  Java, 
Sumatra,  Japan,  and  also  Colombia  and  other 
points  on  the  shores  of  South  America  have 


found,  and  that  is  the  "  Fossil  Man  of  Meh- 
tone."  discovered  in  1873-74.  The  majority 
of  fossils,  be  it  remembered,  are  of  great  age, 
antedating  the  existence  of  man  on  the  earth. 
In  places  where  the  silicious  deposits  have 


yielded  large  quantities  of  pearls ;  but  they  are  i  been  rapid,  as  in  limestone  caverns,  human 
smaller  than  the  Oriental  pearls.         |  bones,  fossilized,  have  been  discovered.  Two 
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human  skeletons  were  found  in  an  apparent, 
state  of  complete  petrifaction  on  the  Island  of 
Guadaloupe  early  in  the  present  century.  One 
of  these  was  placed  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  the  other  in  the  museum  at  Paris.  But 
examination  showed  that  in  these  the  bony 
structure  still  remained,  though  it  was  com- 
pletely incased  in  the  calcareous  deposits.  In 
excavating  in  the  cavern  of  Mentone,  in 
France,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
some  fifteen  years  ago,  M.  Riviere,  a  noted 
French  scientist,  found  a  number  of  human 
bones  and  a  complete  skeleton  in  a  true  fossil 
condition,  which  were  complete  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  men  upon  the  earth  at  a  period 
of  very  great  antiquity. 

Phonograph. —  The  phonograph  is  a 
machine  for  recording  and  then  transmitting 
sounds,  speech,  music,  etc.  It  is  the  invention 
of  Thomas  A.  Edison,  the  most  noted  electri- 
cian of  this  age.  The  phonograph  was  acci- 
dentally discovered.  Mr.  Edison  was  at  work 
on  an  apparatus  for  recording  a  telegraphic 
message,  try  having  an  armature  (with  a  needle 
fastened  in  one  end)  of  the  sounder  make  in- 
dentations on  a  piece  of  tin  foil  wrapped 
around  a  cylinder.  The  message  would  thus 
be  punctured  or  indented  on  this  tin  foil,  then, 
by  substituting  another  needle  —  blunt — for 
the  sharp  one  and  turning  the  cylinder,  the 
armature  would  be  vibrated  as  the  needle  en- 
tered into  and  passed  out  of  the  indentations. 
While  experimenting,  he  turned  the  cylinder 
very  rapidly,  and  instead  of  a  succession  of 
•'clicks,"  a  musical  sound  was  produced.  He 
seized  the  idea,  and  the  Edison  phonograph  is 
the  result. 

The  perfected  phonograph  of  to-day  consists 
of  a  cylinder  of  wax,  or  other  plastic  material, 
which  is  revolved  either  by  hand,  foot  power, 
or  an  electric  motor.  This  cylinder,  called  the 
phonogram,  is  used  for  recording  the  sound. 
This  is  done  by  a  diaphragm  —  such  as  is  used 
in  a  telephone  —  into  the  center  of  which  is 
fastened  a  sharp  needle,  which  rests  upon  and 
just  touches  the  phonogram.  When  the  words 
are  spoken  the  diaphragm  vibrates,  moving 
this  needle  up  and  down,  and  a  series  of  in- 
dentations are  made  in  a  spiral  line  on  the 
phonogram,  which  is  turning  around  about 
eighty-five  times  a  minute.  To  make  the 
phonograph  speak,  or  repeat  the  words,  an- 
other diaphragm,  similar  to  the  first  or  re- 
corder, but  having  a  blunt  instead  of  a  sharp 
needle,  is  placed  at  the  starting  point  and  the 
phonogram  made  to  revolve  ;  of  course,  as  the 
needle  passes  over  the  indentations  it  vibrates 
the  diaphragm  and  the  words  are  reproduced, 
is  in  a  telephone. 

The  phonograph  faithfully  reproduces  mu- 


sic, whistling,  singing,  speech,  or  any  sounds, 
and  the  phonograms  can  be  packed  into  a 
mailing  tube  and  sent  all  over  the  world  to  be 
used  as  often  as  desired. 

Phosphorescence  is  the  property  which 
some  bodies  possess  of  being  luminous  in  the 
dark  without  the  emission  of  sensible  heat. 
There  are  five  kinds  distinguished  by  physicists, 
and  designated  as  follows  :  Spontaneous  phos- 
phorescence ;  phosphorescence  from  the  effects 
of  heat ;  from  mechanical  action  ;  from  the 
action  of  electricity  ;  by  insolation  or  exposure 
to  the  light  of  the  sun.  The  first  is  by  far 
the  most  common  and  familiar  phenomenon, 
being  exhibited  by  certain  living  organisms 
both  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms. 
There  are  flowers  of  a  bright  red  or  yellow 
color  which  have  been  observed  to  emit  light 
flashes  in  the  dark,  and  other  plants  which 
give  out  a  faint,  continuous  light,  caused  prob- 
ably by  the  oxidation  of  some  hydro-carbon 
which  they  secrete.  The  best  known  exam- 
ples, however,  are  those  seen  in  animals,  as 
the  glow-worm  or  firefly,  and  the  myriads  of 
minute  animalcula  which  cause  the  magnifi- 
cent displays  of  phosphorescence  that  are  often 
seen  at  sea  by  night,  especially  in  the  tropics, 
and  in  temperate  zones  during  the  summer. 
Various  causes  have  been  assigned  for  this  ani- 
mal phosphorescence,  and  they  doubtless  vary 
with  different  animal?.  In  tho  glow-worm  and 
firefly  it  is  thought  to  be  produced  by  an  act  of 
the  will.  M.  Jousset  discovered  the  liquid 
which  exudes  from  the  crushed  eggs  of  the 
glow-worm  to  be  phosphorescent,  and  to  re- 
main so  until  dried  up.  In  the  marine  ani- 
malcula, it  is  believed  that  a  subtle  luminous 
matter  is  thrown  off  as  a  secretion  supplied  by 
glands  having  this  special  function  ;  and  some 
naturalists  assert  that  it  contains  epithelial 
cells  in  a  state  of  fatty  degeneration,  the  de- 
composing fat  l>eing  the  cause  of  the  phosphor- 
escence. That  phosphorescence  seen  in  de- 
caying fish  and  other  animal  matter,  and  in 
wood  (called  "fox-fire"),  is  due  to  a  species 
of  slow  combustion  by  which  vibrations  are 
excited  capable  of  emitting  luminous  rays.  The 
other  kinds  of  phosphorescence  are,  for  the 
most  part,  seen  only  in  scientific  experiments, 
except  the  last,  which  is  now  receiving  some 
application  in  articles  of  everyday  use,  as 
matchboxes,  clock-faces,  etc. ;  they  are  covered 
with  a  preparation  possessing  this  property, 
and  remain  luminous,  and  therefore  easily  vis- 
ible in  the  dark.  Certain  compounds  have 
been  discovered  which  exhibit  the  property  in 
a  high  degree,  as  Canton's  phosphorus,  Bo- 
lognese  phosphorus,  etc.  It  is  probably  due 
to  the  absorption  of  the  energy  of  the  vibra- 
tions falling  upon  them,  which  is  afterward 
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radiated  from  them  again.  It  ia  probable  that 
all  bodies  possess  the  quality  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  ;  but  with  the  great  majority  the 
duration  of  the  phenomenon  is  very  short  — 
rarely  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  a  second. 
The  phenomenon  has  no  connection  with  or- 
dinary phosphorus,  but  the  name  is  thence 
derived  from  the  similar  light  emitted  by  phos- 
phorus in  the  dark,  which  is  due  to  the  slow 
combustion  of  this,  element,  whioh  oxidizes  at 
a  very  low  temperature. 

Phototrraphy.— The  action  of  light  on 
chloride  of  silver  was  known  as  early  as  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  phenomenon  was 
studied  by  Scheele  (1777),  Senebier  (1790),  Rit- 
ter  and  Wollastou  (1801).  From  the  results 
of  these  investigations,  experiments  were 
made  by  Thomas  Wedgwood  and  Humphry 
Davy,  which  were  published,  1802.  Wedg- 
wood may  be  regarded  as  the  first  photog- 
rapher. His  paper  was  entitled  "  An  Account 
of  a  method  of  copying  paintings  upon  glass, 
and  of  making  profiles  by  the  agency  of  light 
upon  nitrate  of  silver."  Further  discoveries 
were  made  by  Niepce  in  1814,  and  by  Sir  J. 
Herachel  in  1819.  Daquewe  commenced  his 
experiments  in  1824;  and  in  1826  joined 
Niepce,  and  worked  with  him  till  the  death  of 
the  latter  in  1833.  In  18;{9,  Henry  Fox  Tal- 
bot, first  published  his  mode  of  multiplying 

Ehotographic  impressions,  by  producing  a  nega- 
ive  photograph  (i.  e.,  with  the  lights  and 
shades  reversed),  from  which  any  number  of 
positive  copies  may  be  obtained.  His  patent 
is  dated  February,  1841.  From  this  time  im- 
provements have  been  made  with  great  rapid- 
dity. 

Celestial  photography  began  with  Professor 
Bond,  the  astronomer, "  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
in  1851.  It  was  greatly  improved  by  Dr. 
Draper  in  1859  to  1881,  and  by  others  more 
recently. 

Photogravure. —  The  earliest  attempt  at 
photographic  engraving  dates  back  to  1827, 
which  was  six  years  previous  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  daguerreotype  process,  and  was  the 
invention  of  M.  Nicephore  Niepce  of  Paris, 
who  first  discovered  that  thin  plates  of  bitu- 
men were  curiously  affected  by  light.  He 
therefore  coated  metal  plates  with  a  thin  layer 
of  bitumen  of  the  kind  called  Jew's  pitch, 
and  placed  them  in  a  camera  ohncura,  so 
arranged  that  he  could  insure  their  exposure  to 
the  same  image  for  several  hours.  The  plate 
was  then  submitted  to  the  action  of  oil  of  spike, 
which  readily  dissolved  those  portions  not  acted 
upon  by  the  light,  but  exerted  little  action 
upon  the  remainder.  The  metal  exposed  by 
the  solution  of  the  bitumen  was  then  acted 
upon  by  acid,  which  produced  a  complete 


etching  plate,  the  picture  part  being  protected 
by  its  bituminous  varnish  from  the  action  of 
the  acid.  The  art,  which  can  now  be  per- 
formed by  several  different  methods,  is  also 
known  by  the  names  of  photo-zincography  and 
process-engraving.  In  ordinary  zincography 
the  picture  is  laid,  by  the  help  of  transfer 
paper,  on  a  zinc  plate;  the  parts  to  be  pro- 
tected are  then  covered  with  a  varnish  that 
will  resist  acid,  and  the  whole  is  then  dipped 
in  a  bath  of  dilute  nitrous  acid.  This  is  re- 
peated until  the  biting-in  is  sufficient,  when  the 
plate  is  dried  and  the  ink  taken  off  with  ben- 
zine. In  another  process  brass  plates  are 
used,  which  are  covered  with  white  wax,  the 
design  being  drawn  with  an  etching  point 
upon  the  wax.  The  plate  is  then  submitted  to 
a  powerful  acid,  which  acts  upon  the  parts  of 
the  metal  exposed  by  the  lines,  but  does  not 
affect  the  wax.  In  photo-zincography  the 
drawing  is  photographed  to  the  right  size,  and 
an  ordinary  negative  on  glass  is  taken.  This 
is  then  laid  on  a  sensitized  zinc  plate,  on 
which  the  picture  is  printed  by  the  action  of 
light.  The  zinc  is  coated  with  bitumen,  and 
after  the  picture  is  printed,  so  much  of  the 
bitumen  as  has  not  become  insoluble  by  the 
action  of  light  is  removed  by  a  wash  of  tur- 
pentine. In  another  process  -tin-  photo- 
graphic etching  process  —  the  negative  is 
printed  on  a  sensitized  carbon  paper,  which  is 
then  laid  on  a  polished  zinc  plate,  and,  being 
wet,  all  the  carbon  paper  that  does  not  hold 
the  lines  of  the  drawing  is  readily  removed. 
The  plate  is  then  bitten-in  in  an  acid  bath.  In 
what  is  called  the  Ives  process  a  negative  is 
applied  to  a  gelatine  plate,  sensitized  with 
bichromate  of  potash.  This  plate  is  then  put 
into  water,  and  all  the  parts  not  touched  by 
the  negative  will  swell.  A  cast  is  then  taken 
of  this  in  plaster  of  paris,  which  serves  to  form 
a  base  for  electrotypes.  The  lines  of  engrav- 
ing can  also  be  reproduced  by  photography, 
and  a  late  process  produces  successfully  intaglio 
plates.  Photo-engraving  has  enormously  cheap- 
ened the  reproduction  of  pictures,  but  it  does 
not  give  plates  that  print  with  the  clearness 
and  distinctness  of  those  taken  from  wood 
engravings. 

Physics  has  been  described  as  a  science  of 
unbounded  extent,  and  as  reaching  from  an 
atom  to  God  himself.  It  is  made  to  embrace 
the  entire  doctrine  of  the  bodies  and  existences 
oi  the  Universe  :  their  phenomena,  causes,  and 
effects.  Lockwood  would  include  God,  angels, 
and  spirits  under  this  term.  The  origin  of  phys- 
ics is  referred  to  the  Brahmans,  magi,  and 
Hebrew  and  Egyptian  priests.  From  these  it 
was  passed  to  the  Greek  sages,  particularly 
Thales,  who  first  professed  the  study  of  nature 
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in  Greece,  about  595  B.  C.  Pythagoras  en- 
deavored to  explain  the  philosophy  of  disease 
and  the  action  of  medicine,  about  529  B.  C. 
From  him,  together  with  Plato  and  the  Peri- 
patetic Schools,  it  descended  into  Italy  and 
the  rest  of  Europe. 

Pianoforte.  — Invented  by  Schroter  of 
Dresden,  in  1717  ;  he  presented  a  model  of 
his  invention  to  the  court  of  Saxony.  Some 
time  after,  Silberman,  a  musical-instrument 
maker,  began  to  manufacture  pianofortes  with 
considerable  success.  The  invention  has  also 
been  ascribed  to  Cristofalli,  an  Italian  instru- 
ment maker  of  Florence,  and  Marius,  a 
Frenchman,  early  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  square  pianoforte  was  first  made  by  Fried- 
erici,  an  organ  builder  of  Saxony,  about  1759. 
Pianofortes  were  made  in  London  by  M. 
Zumpie,  a  German,  1766,  and  have  been  since 
greatly  improved  by  dementi,  Broadwood, 
Co)  lard,  Kirk  man.  Erard,  Pleyel,  Chickering, 
Steinway,  and  others.  Upright  pianos,  first 
made  in  the  United  States,  were  suggested  by 
Isaac  Hawkins,  in  1800,  and  Thomas  Loud, 
in  1802. 

Pins  are  first  mentioned  in  the  statutes  of 
England,  A.  D.  1483.  Brass  pins  were 
brought  from  France  in  1540,  and  were  first 
used  in  England  it  is  said  by  Catherine  How- 
ard, queen  of  Henry  VIII.  Before  the  in- 
vention of  pins  both  sexes  used  ribbons,  loop 
holes,  laces  with  points  and  tags,  clasps,  hooks 
and  eyes,  and  skewers  of  brass,  silver,  and  gold. 
Pins  were  made  in  England  in  1543.  They 
were  first  manufactured  by  machinery  in  1824, 
under  a  patent  of  Lemuel  Wellmau  Wright  of 
the  United  States. 

P laying-Cards. —  The  invention  of  play- 
ing-cards has  been  variously  attributed  to  In-  I 
dia,  China,  Arabia,  and  Egypt.  There  seems 
to  be  but  little  doubt  that  they  originated  in  I 
Asia,  and  were  introduced  into  Europe  by  the 
Saracens  about  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. There  is  historical  mention  of  the  game 
of  cards  in  Germany  in  1275,  in  Italy  in  1299, 
but  not  in  France  until  1393.  An  active  trade 
in  cards  sprung  up  in  Germany  as  early  as  the 
fifteenth  century,  where  they  were  manufac- 
tured for  other  portions  of  Europe.  One  hun- 
dred years  later  we  find  the  manufacture  of 
cards  a  flourishing  business  in  England,  and 
under  Edward  IV.  their  importation  was  for- 
bidden, thus  protecting  the  home  industry. 
Owing  to  their  supposed  immoral  influences 
they  were  at  times  prohibited  by  various  Eu- 
ropean governments.  The  marks  upon  the 
suits  of  cards  are  believed  to  have  been  chosen 
to  represent  symbolically  the  different  classes 
of  society.  Thus,  the  hearts  stood  for  the 
clergy,  clubs  for  the  soldiery,  spades  for  the 


serfs,  and  diamonds  for  the  merchants.  In 
the  early  French  cards  the  kings  were  pictures 
of  David,  Alexander,  Ciesar,  and  Charlemagne, 
representing  the  monarchies  of  the  Jews, 
Greeks,  Unmans,  and  French  ;  the  queens  were 
Argine,  Esther,  Judith,  and  Pallas.  The  num- 
ber of  the  cards,  the  ace,  and  the  knave,  were 
probably  based  on  similar  ideas.  The  suits 
of  the  earliest  German  cards  were  designated 
by  hearts,  bells,  leaves,  and  acorns.  Italian 
cards  had  swords,  batons,  cups,  and  money. 
The  court  cards  at  first  were  the  king,  cheva- 
lier, and  knave.  The  queen  was  first  substi- 
tuted for  the  chevalier  by  the  Italians.  The 
English  cards  in  the  seventeenth  century  were 
embellished  with  heraldic  designs,  the  king  of 
clubs  bearing  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  Pope  of 
Rome,  and  those  of  hearts,  diamonds,  and 
spades  being  adorned  respectively  with  the  ar- 
morial device  of  the  kings  of  England,  Spain, 
and  France.  The  club  of  modern  cards  de- 
rived its  form  from  the  trefoil,  a  French 
design.  A  pack  of  Hindustani  cards  in  the 
possession  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of 
England  is  Hupposed  to  be  fully  1,000  years 
old.  It  consist*  of  eight  suits  of  divers  colors. 
The  kings  are  mounted  on  elephants;  the 
viziers,  or  second  honors,  upon  horses,  tigers, 
and  bulls  ;  and  some  of  the  common  cards  have 
such  curious  marks  as  a  pineapple  in  a  shallow 
cup,  and  a  something  like  a  parasol  without  a 
handle,  and  with  two  broken  ribs  sticking 
through  the  top. 

Post  Offices,  Origin  of — The  name 
post  office  originated  in  the  posts  placed  at  in- 
tervals along  the  roads  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
where  carriers  were  kept  in  readiness  to  bear 
dispatches  and  intelligence ;  but  the  posts  of 
ancient  times  were  never  used  for  the  convey- 
ance of  private  correspondence.  The  first 
letter  post  seems  to  have  been  established  in 
the  Hanse  towns  in  the  early  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  A  line  of  letter  posts 
followed,  connecting  Austria  with  Lombardy, 
in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian, 
which  are  said  to  have  been  organized  by  the 
princes  of  Thurn  and  Taxis;  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  same  house  established  another 
line  of  posts  from  Vienna  to  Brussels,  con- 
necting the  most  distant  parts  of  the  domin- 
ions of  Charles  V.  In  England,  in  early  times, 
both  public  and  private  letters  were  sent  by 
messengers,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
wore  the  royal  livery.  They  had  to  supply 
themselves  with  horses  until  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward I.,  when  posts  were  established  where 
horses  were  to  be  had  for  hire.  Camden  men- 
tions the  office  of '  <  Master  of  the  Postes  ' '  as  ex- 
isting in  1581,  but  the  duties  of  that  officer 
were  probably  connected  exclusively  with  the 
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supply  of  post  horses.  A  foreign  post  for 
the  conveyance  of  letters  between  London  and 
the  Continent  seems  to  have  been  established 
by  foreign  merchants  in  the  fifteenth  century ; 
and  certain  disputes  which  arose  between  the 
Flemings  and  Italians  regarding  the  right  of 
appointing  a  postmaster,  which  were  referred 
to  the  privy  council,  led  to  the  institution  of  a 
"Chief  Postmaster  of  England, "who  should 
have  charge  both  of  the  English  and  the  foreign 
posts.  Thomas  Randolph  was  the  first  Chief 
Postmaster  of  England,  appointed  in  1581. 
In  1635  a  mail  was  established  to  run  weekly 
between  London  and  Edinburgh,  and  soon 
eight  other  lines  were  instituted.  Far  back  in 
the  twelfth  century  the  University  of  Paris, 
whose  students  gathered  from  all  the  civilized 
nations,  employed  foot  runners  to  carry  letters 
for  its  members  to  all  parts  of  Europe.  But 
not  until  1524  was  permission  granted  to  the 
Royal  French  posts  to  carry  other  letters  than 
those  for  the  Government  "and  the  nobility. 
In  the  United  States,  Massachusetts  was  the 
first  colony  to  provide  by  legislation  for  a 
postal  system.  This  was  done  in  16:59,  and 
Virginia  followed  in  1657.  In  1762  a  monthly 
post  was  instituted  l>etween  Boston  and  New 
York.  In  the  beginning,  letters  arriving  in 
this  country  from  beyond  the  seas  were  de- 
livered on  board  the  ship.  Letters  not  called 
for  were  left  by  the  captain  at  a  coffee  house 


new  set  of  stamps,  valued  at  one,  three,  and 
twelve  cents  respectively.  Other  stamps  of 
different  values  were  added  from  time  to  time 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  postal  arrangements, 
reduction  of  postage  to  foreign  countries,  etc. 
Before  1845,  the  postal  rate  on  letters  in  the 
United  States  varied  from  six  cents  for  carry- 
ing a  distance  of  thirty  miles  to  twenty-five 
cents  for  over  four  hundred  miles.  By  the 
reduction  of  that  year  the  postage  was  made 
five  cents  for  three  hundred  miles  or  less,  and 
teu  cents  for  any  distance  above  that.  In  1851 
the  rate  was  fixed  at  three  cents  for  every  hall 
ounce  for  three  thousand  miles,  and  six  cents 
for  any  greater  distance  within  the  United 
States.  In  1883  the  postage  was  reduced  to 
two  cents  for  half  an  ounce  for  letters  sent  less 
than  three  thousand  miles,  and  in  1885  to  two 
cents  an  ounce. 

Potatoes. —  The  potato  was  used  as  a  food 
in  America  long  before  the  advent  of  Europe- 
ans, and  was  probably  indigenous  from  Chili 
to  Mexico.  It  was  taken  from  Peru  to  Spain, 
and'  thence  into  the  Netherlands,  Burgundy, 
and  other  parts  of  Europe  early  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  In  1504  or  1595  it  was  car- 
ried from  Virginia  to  Ireland  by  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  anil  Sir  Francis  Drake  introduced  it 
into  England  in  1585.  Its  importance  as  a 
vegetable  was  not  recognized,  however,  until 
the  time  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  cultivated 


near  the  wharf,  where  they  were  spread  on  a  it  on  a  considerable  scale  on  his  estates  in  the 
table  or  shelf,  awaiting  call.     These  coffee  County  of  Cork,  Ireland.    Through  the  exer- 


bouses  gradually  grew  into  common  use  for 
letters  between  cities  and  the  interior,  until  reg- 
ular posts  were  instituted.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  general  post  office  department  was 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, and  Benjamin  Franklin  was  appointed 
as  the  first  Portmaster-General. 

Postage  Stamps,  First. —  Postage 
stamps,  in  the  form  of  stamped  envelopes, 
were  first  used  by  M.  de  Velayer,  who  owned 
a  private  post  in  the  city  of  Paris  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.  Over  a  century  later,  in  1758, 
M.  de  Chamouset,  also  the  proprietor  of  a  post, 
issued  printed  postage  slips  to  be  attached  to 
letters.  In  Spain,  in  1716,  and  in  Italy  also, 
stamped  covers  for  mail  matter  were  tried ; 
but  it  was  not  until  1840  that  stamps,  as  we 
know  them  now,  were  put  in  use.  This  was 
in  England,  the  Government  adopting  the  sys- 
tem devised  by  Rowland  Hill.  Brazil  was  the 
first  country  to  take  up  the  new  invention. 
Russia  adopted  the  postage  stamp  next,  in 
1845;  then  Switzerland,  in  1846;  and  March 
3,  1847,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
authorized  the  issue  of  postage  stamps.  These 
were  at  first  a  five-cent  stamp  and  a  ten-cent 
stamp.    The  reduction  of  rates  in  1851  gave  a 


tions  of  Raleigh  it  was  develo]>ed  in  quality 
and  popularized  as  food  to  such  an  extent  in 
Ireland  that  its  cultivation  spread  into  Eng- 
land, where  it  became  known  as  the  44  Irish 
potato."  The  potato  mentioned  by  early  Eng- 
lish writers  before  the  seventeenth  century  was 
the  same  as  the  Spanish  batatas,  or  sweet 
potato. 

Printing  Crockery. — Common  crockery, 
when  it  is  in  the  state  called  biscuit  ware  — 
that  is,  when  it  has  been  whitened  by  baking 
but  has  not  been  glazed  —  is  figured  upon  or 
decorated  by  applying  to  its  surface  a  design 
freshly  printed  upon  paper.  The  ware  absorbs 
the  enamel  ink,  and  the  paper  is  removed  by 
water.  It  is  then  fired  in  seggars,  or  a  muffle, 
to  fix  the  color,  dipped  in  glaze,  and  then 
again  fired,  which  converts  the  glaze  into  a 
perfectly  transparent  glassy  covering  all  over 
the  surface  of  the  pottery.  Porcelain  decora- 
tion has  long  held  a  rign  rank  as  a  fine  art; 
and  the  exquisite  skill  shown  in  some  of  the 
finest  works  of  the  continental  manufacturers, 
and  also  in  those  of  Great  Britain,  has  fairly 
entitled  it  to  that  rank.  The  colors  employed 
are  all  colored  glasses  ground  to  impalpable 
powder,  and  mixed  with  borax,  or  some  other 
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fluxing  material  |  for  use  they  are  generally 
made  liquid  with  oil  of  spike,  and  they  are 
laid  on  with  hair  pencils  in  the  same  way  as 
oil  colors.  The  whole  process  is  exactly  the 
same  as  in  painting  or  staining  glass,  the  glaze 
on  the  biscuit  porcelain  being  true  glass,  and 
the  enamel  colors  being  exactly  the  same  as 
those  used  by  the  glass  decorator.  Peculiar 
and  beautiful  metallic  lusters  are  prod  uced 
upon  pottery  by  precipitated  platinum  and 
other  metals.  The  manufacture  of  pottery  is 
carried  on  with  great  activity  at  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  Philadelphia,  Liverpool  vln  Ohio),  and 
other  places  in  the  United  States. 

Printing  in  America.  —  Printing  was 
introduced  into  America  at  Mexico  by  the 
Viceroy  Mendoza  in  1536.  The  first  book 
printed  was  the  Escala  expiritual  de  San  Juan 
CUmaco,  of  which  no  copy  is  known  to  exist ; 
but  the  oldest  American  book  now  extant  is 
the  Manual  de  Adulton,  dated  1540,  of  which 
only  the  last  four  leaves  are  to  be  found  in  the 
library  of  the  Cathedral  of  Toledo.  The  name 
of  the  earliest  printer  is  a  matter  of  question. 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  is  entitled  to  the 
distinction  of  having  the  first  printing  press  in 
North  America,  which  was  under  the  charge 
of  Stephen  Daye.  For  this  press  the  colony 
was  mainly  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Jesse  Glover, 
a  nonconformist  minister  possessed  of  a  con- 
siderable estate,  who  had  left  England  to  set- 
tle among  his  friends  in  Massachusetts.  Some 
gentlemen  of  Amsterdam  also  "  gave  towards 
furnishing  of  a  printing  press  with  letters, 
forty-nine  pounds  and  something  more. "  This 
was  about  1638.  The  first  book  issued  was  the 
Bay  Pualm  Book,  in  1640. 

The  first  book  issued  in  the  Middle  Colonies 
was  an  almanac,  printed  by  William  Brad, 
ford  in  1685,  near  Philadelphia.  Bradford 
was  brought  out  from  England  in  1684  by 
William  Penn.    As  the  government  of  Penn- 

Slvania  became  very  restrictive  in  regard  to 
e  press,  Bradford  in  1693  removed  to  New 
York,  and  was  appointed  printer  to  that  colony, 
where  he  established,  in  1725,  the  New  York 
Gazette,  the  first  newspaper  published  there. 
He  died  May  23,  1752,  after  an  active  and 
oseful  life  of  eighty-nine  years. 

The  first  newspaper  in  America  was  the 
Bonton  Neics  Letter,  which  was  first  issued  by 
John  Campbell  on  Monday,  April  24,  1704  ; 
it  was  regularly  published  for  nearly  seventy- 
two  years.  The  second  was  the  Boston  Gazette, 
begun  December  21,  1719.  The  third  was  the 
American  Weekly  Mercury,  issued  in  Philadel- 
phia, by  Andrew  Bradford,  on  December  22. 
1719.  James  Franklin,  an  elder  brother  of 
Benjamin,  established  the  New  England  Con- 
rant,  August  17,  172V 


The  oldest  living  paper  of  the  United  States 
is  the  New  Hampshire  Gazette,  published  at 
Portsmouth ,  New  Hampshire,  and  founded  in 
the  year  1756. 

The  North  American  and  United  States  Ga- 
zette leads  the  existing  daily  press  of  this  coun- 
try in  point  of  antiquity.  It  is  the  successor 
of  the  Pennxylrania  Packet  (begun  in  1771  and 
becoming  a  daily  paper  in  1784),  and  is  still 
the  chief  commercial  journal  of  Philadelphia. 

The  first  paper  mill  in  America  was  estab- 
lished near  Germantown,  Pa.,  in  1690,  by 
William  Rittenhouse. 

Ftoleinalc  System,  The — Ptolemy  of 
Alexandria  (A.  D.  130-150)  was  the  founder 
of  a  theory  called  the  Ptolemaic  system,  based 
largely  upon  the  materials  gathered  by  previ- 
ous astronomers,  such  as  Hipparchus,  already 
mentioned,  and  Eratosthenes,  who  computed 
the  size  of  the  earth  by  means  even  now  con- 
sidered the  best  —  the  measurement  of  an  arc 
of  the  meridian.  The  advocates  of  the  Ptole- 
maic theory  assumed  that  every  planet  revolves 
in  a  circle,  and  that  the  earth  is  the  fixed  cen- 
ter around  which  the  sun  and  the  heavenly 
bodies  move.  They  conceived  that  a  bar,  or 
something  equivalent,  is  connected  at  one  end 
with  the  earth  ;  that  at  some  part  of  this  bar 
the  sun  is  attached;  while  between  that  and 
the  earth.  Venus  is  fastened,  not  to  the  bar  di- 
rectly, but  to  a  sort  of  erank  ;  and  farther  on, 
Mercury  is  hitched  on  in  the  same  way.  They 
did  not  fully  understand  the  nature  of  these 
bars  —  whether  they  were  real  or  only  imag- 
inary—  but  they  did  comprehend  their  action, 
as  they  thought ;  and  so  they  supposed  the  bar 
revolved,  carrying  the  sun  and  planets  along  in 
a  large  circle  about  the  earth  ;  while  all  the 
short  cranks  kept  flying  around,  thus  sweep- 
ing  each  planet  through  a  smaller  circle. 

The  movements  of  the  planets  were  to  the 
ancients  extremely  complex.  Venus,  for  in- 
stance, was  sometimes  seen  as  «« evening  star  " 
in  the  west;  and  then  again  as  "morning 
star  "in  the  east.  Sometimes  she  seemed  to 
be  moving  in  the  same  direction  as  the  sun, 
then,  going  apparently  behind  the  sun,  she 
appeared  to  pass  on  again  in  a  course  directly 
opposite.  At  one  time  she  would  recede  from 
the  sun  more  and  more  slowly  and  coyly,  un- 
til she  would  appear  to  l>e  entirely  stationary; 
theu  she  would  retrace  her  steps,  and  seem  to 
meet  the  sun.  All  these  facts  were  attempted 
to  be  accounted  for  by  an  incongruous  system 
of  "cycles  and  epicycles." 

The  system  of  Ptolemy  passed  current  for 
1400  years,  and  during  this  time  astrology  was 
ranked  as  one  of  the  most  important  branches 
of  knowledge.  Star  diviners  were  held  in  the 
greatest  estimation,  and  the  issue  of  any  io> 
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portant  undertaking,  or  the  fortune  of  an 
individual,  was  foretold  by  means  of  horo- 
scopes representing  the  position  of  the  stars 
and  planets.  The  system  of  the  astrologers 
was  very  complicated,  and  contained  regular 
rules  to  guide  the  interpretation,  so  intricate 
that  years  of  study  were  required  for  their 
mastery.  Venus  foretold  love;  Mars,  war; 
the  Pleiades,  storms  at  sea.  Not  only  the 
ignorant  were  the  dupes  of  this  system,  Lord 
Bacon  believing  in  it  most  firmly. 

Pulley. —  The  pulley,  together  with  the 
vise,  and  other  mechanical  instruments,  is 
said  to  have  been  invented  by  Archytas  of 
Tarentum,  a  disciple  of  Pythagoras,  about  510 
B.  C  Ctesibius  of  Alexandria,  architect  and 
mechanic,  is  said  to  have  invented  the  pump, 
with  other  hydraulic  instruments,  about  224 
B.  C,  although  the  invention  was  ascribed  to 
Danaus,  1485  B.  C.  They  were  in  general 
use  in  England,  A.  D.  1425.  The  air  pump 
was  invented  by  Otto  Guericke  in  1054,  and 
waa  improved  by  Boyle  in  1057. 

Rainbow. —  A  rainbow  can  only  be  seen 
when  the  spectator  stands  between  it  and  the 
sun  ;  its  center  must  always  be  directly  oppo- 
site the  sun,  moving  with  the  sun's  motion, 
falling  if  the  sun  is  rising,  and  rising  if  the 
sun  is  declining.  A  rainbow  occurs  when  the 
sun  or  moon,  not  too  far  above  the  horizon, 
throws  its  beams  upon  a  sheet  of  falling  rain- 
drops on  the  opposite  side  of  the  heavens. 
Thus,  a  ray  of  light  from  the  sun  strikes  a 
rain-drop  obliquely ;  part  of  it  is  reflected  at  the 
surface  of  the  drop;  the  rest,  passing  into 
the  drop,  is  refracted ;  on  the  other  side  of 
the  drop  part  of  the  ray  passes  through,  and  the 
rest  is  again  reflected;  on  passing  from  the 
drop  n  the  same  side  that  it  entered,  a  second 
refraction  occurs.  These  successive  reflections 
and  refractions  separate  the  ray  of  white  light 
into  ita  component  colored  rays,  and  as  the 
angles  of  incidence  and  emergence  vary  for 
each  color,  the  eye  of  a  spectator  perceives 
them  as  distinct  bands.  Now,  every  drop  in 
the  sheet  of  falling  water  which  has  equal 
obliquity  to  the  spectator's  eye  will  send  to  it 
rays  of  the  same  color.  But  the  only  drops 
which  can  fulfill  these  conditions  of  like  obliq- 
uity of  reflected  rays  are  those  which  define  the 
\ase  of  a  cone  whose  apex  is  the  eye,  and  the 
center  of  whose  base  is  in  a  right  line  passing 
through  the  sun  and  the  eye  of  the  spectator. 
At  or  near  sunset,  when  the  sun  and  the 
observer  are  in  the  same  horizontal  plane,  the 
bow  will  be  seen  to  form  a  complete  semicircle  ; 
when  the  sun  is  higher  in  the  sky,  a  smaller 
arch  ia  seen ;  the  entire  circle  could  only  be 
visible  to  a  spectator  on  the  top  of  a  very  high 
and  narrow  mountain  peak,  which  would  ele- 


vate his  plane  much  above  that  of  the  sun's 
rays  without  cutting  off  their  light.  A  com- 
plete circle  may  also  be  sometimes  seen  in  the 
rainbow  formed  by  the  sunlight  on  the  spray 
arising  from  cataracts.  The  lunar  rainbow, 
which  is  a  comparatively  rare  but  very  beauti- 
ful phenomenon,  differs  from  the  solar  simply 
in  the  source  and  intensity  of  the  light  by 
which  it  is  produced ;  and,  as  in  all  cases  of 
feeble  light,  the  distinction  of  the  colors  ia 
very  difficult .  In  fact,  except  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  the  lunar  rainbows 
rarely  show  colors  at  all,  giving  a  pale,  ghostly 
gleam  of  apparently  white  or  yellow  light. 

Reaper,  First  in  the  United  States. 
—  Iu  1803  a  reaping  machine  was  patented  by 
Richard  French  and  John  J.  Hawkins,  but  it 
did  not  prove  successful.  Prior  to  1832  there 
were  granted  eight  patents  for  machines  for 
cutting  grain.  No  inventor,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  machines  that  possessed 
sufficient  practical  merit  to  be  used  otherwise 
than  experimentally  until  we  come  to  Bell, 
Hussey,  and  McCormick,  whose  machines  have 
since  become  so  well  known.  At  the  meetingof 
the  British  Association  at  Dundee,  September, 
1807,  the  Reverend  Patrick  Bell  stated  that  he 
invented  his  reaping  machine  in  1820.  Mc- 
Cormick 's  American  machine  was  patented  in 
1834,  and,  with  improvements  added  in  1845 
and  1817,  received  a  medal  at  the  World's 
Fair  in  London,  1851.  In  1833,  Obed  Hussey, 
then  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  patented  a  machine 
to  which  he  applied  saw-toothed  cutters  and 
guards.  This  machine  was  at  once  put  into 
practical  operation,  and  gave  general  satisfac- 
tion. Hussey,  in  1847,  patented  the  open* 
topped  Blotted  finger.  The  practical  use  of 
self-rakers,  in  this  country,  dates  from  the  in- 
vention of  W.  H.  Seymour  of  New  York,  in 
1851.  He  arranged  a  quadrant-shaped  plat- 
form directly  behind  the  cutters,  a  reel  to 
gather  the  grain,  and  a  rake  moving  over  the 
platform  in  the  arc  of  a  circle  depositing  the 
sheaves  on  the  ground.  In  1850,  Owen  Dorsey 
of  Maryland  combined  the  reel  and  rake,  and 
his  improvement  has  been  extensively  used 
here  and  abroad,  with  some  modifications,  one 
of  which  was  by  Johnston  in  1805,  who  ar- 
ranged it  so  that  the  size  of  the  sheaves,  or 
gavels,  as  they  are  called,  could  be  regulated 
at  the  will  of  the  driver.  The  names  of 
Haines,  Kotchum,  Manny,  and  Wood  are  prom- 
inent among  inventors  of  improvements  in 
mowers  and  harvesters. 

SaddlrH. —  Pliny  informs  us  that  one  Pele- 
thronus  was  the  first  to  introdace  a  piece  of 
leather  fastened  to  the  back  of  a  horse  for  the 
accommodation  of  ita  rider.  For  a  long  time 
these  cloths  and  pieces  of  leather  were  regarded 
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as  unmanly,  and  were  consequently  treated  by 
soldiers  with  great  scorn.  The  old  German 
races  despised  the  Roman  cavalry  for  riding 
on  such  effeminate  contrivances.  Saddles  of 
the  kind  now  used  appear  to  have  been  in  use 
in  385.  Side-saddles  were  first  used  in  1380. 
Previous  to  their  introduction  women  always 
rode  astride. 

Salt,  Sources  of. —  At  one  time  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  salt  used  as  food  and  for  in- 
dustrial purposes  was  obtained  from  sea- water, 
and  in  many  countries  where  the  climate  is 
dry  and  warm  and  there  is  a  convenient  sea- 
board, large  quantities  are  still  so  obtained. 
In  Portugal  more  thui  250,000  tons  are  an- 
nually produced,  and  about  the  same  quan- 
tity is  obtained  on  the  Atlantic  and  Mediter- 
ranean coasts  of  France.  Spain  has  salt-works 
in  the  Balearic  Islands,  the  Bay  of  Cadiz,  and 
elsewhere,  which  turn  out  annually  300,000 
tons;  and  even  the  small  Adriatic  seaboard 
of  Austria  produces  every  year  from  70,000  to 
100,000  tons.  The  peninsula  and  islands  of 
Italy  yield  about  165,000  tons,  and  there  are 
•till  a  few  establishments  in  England  and  Scot- 
land ;  but  in  these  latter  countries  the  indus- 
try has  been  almost  entirely  driven  out  by  the 
rock-salt  works.  The  salt  obtained  from  this 
source  is  called  ««  sea  "  or  "  bay  "  salt.  The 
works  are  generally  called  salt  gardens  —  salina  \ 
(Spanish)  —  mlz  garten,  in  Austria.  They 
consist  of  a  series  of  large,  shallow  evaporat- 
ing reservoirs.  The  sea  water  is  admitted,  and 
flows  slowly  from  one  to  another,  all  the  while 
evaporating  under  the  heat  of  the  sun,  until 
finally  the  dry  salt  remains  in  crystalline  crusts 
on  the  salting-tables  in  the  final  basins.  These 
reservoirs  vary  from  ten  to  sixteen  inches  in 
depth,  the  sediment  and  many  of  the  impuri- 
ties being  deposited  in  the  earlier  and  deeper 
basins  in  the  first  stages  of  evaporation.  Be- 
tween the  temperatures  of  25  and  26  degrees 
(Baume)  pure  salt  is  deposited,  equal  to  about 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  This  is 
kept  pure  by  conducting  the  brine  to  separate 
salting-tables  at  this  temperature,  and,  after  it 
reaches  26  degrees,  carrying  it  on  to  other 
basins,  where  a  second  quality,  equal  to  about 
sixty  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  is  formed.  After 
the  brine  reaches  28.5  degrees  it  is  led  into 
still  other  basins,  where  the  remainder  of  the 
salt  is  deposited.  The  salt  is  raked  up  and 
sold  just  as  it  is  formed,  with  the  slight  puri- 
fication resulting  from  a  few  months'  exposure 
to  the  weather,  which  is  customary.  The 
evaporating  surface  of  these  shallow  basins 
covers,  in  many  establishments,  hundreds  of 
acres.  Those  at  Berre,  on  the  Mediterranean, 
have  an  area  of  815  acres.  Sea-salt  has  been 
in  this  way  in  many  of  the  seaboard 


States  of  the  United  States,  but  not  to  any  ox- 
tent.  The  other  great  source  of  common  salt 
is  the  vast  mineral  deposits.  Salt  also  occurs 
as  a  mineral  in  an  almost  pure  state,  and  asso- 
ciated with  the  rocks  of  almost  every  geologic 
period.  Many  of  the  deposits  are  of  vast  ex- 
tent, and  are  another  great  commercial  source 
of  this  substance.  This  mineral  deposit  is 
called  rock-salt,  and  is  evidently  the  result  of 
the  evaporation  of  great  shallow  bodies  of  salt- 
water in  remote  ages,  as  is  proved  by  its  gen- 
erally Btratified  nature,  with  beds  of  clay  in- 
tervening, and  the  occurrence  of  marine  shells 
and  fossils  in  the  surrounding  rock  formation. 
Large  mines  are  worked  in  England  and  all 
the  European  countries,  and  in  many  places 
throughout  the  world.  The  most  famous  of 
all  is  the  mine  at  Williczka,  nine  miles  from 
Cracow,  in  Galicia,  which  has  been  worked 
continuously  for  upward  of  six  hundred  years. 
It  is  stopped-out  in  longitudinal  and  trans- 
verse galleries,  with  frequent  large  vaulted 
chambers  supported  by  marsive  pillars.  These 
extend  on  four  different  levels,  and  have  a  to- 
tal length  of  30  miles,  the  mine  being  1  mile 
1,279  yards  long  by  830  yards  wide  and  284 
yards  deep.  The  lower  levels  contain  streets 
and  houses,  constituting  a  complete  village; 
and  many  of  the  miners,  of  whom  there  are 
800  to  1,000,  rarely  come  above  ground.  The 
salt  is  sold  just  as  it  is  dug  out  of  the  mine, 
and  55,067  tons  are  annually  extracted.  The 
total  extent  of  this  deposit  is  500  by  200  miles, 
with  an  average  depth  of  1,200  feet.  Salt  is 
also  obtained  in  many  localities  from  mineral 
d  'posits  by  means  of  salt-wells.  In  some  cases 
the  water  occurs  naturally  in  the  salt  strata, 
and  the  saturated  brine  is  reached  by  deep 
borings  (sometimes  1 ,500  feet)  ;  in  other  cases 
water  is  introduced  into  the  borings  and  then 
pumped  out  again,  two  concentric  tubes  being 
employed.  After  the  brine  is  secured  it  is 
evaporated  by  artificial  heat  in  large  iron  vats. 
The  salt- wells  in  Onondaga  County,  New  York, 
near  Syracuse  and  Salina,  are  a  large  and  im- 
portant industry.  Michigan  has  the  largest 
output  next  to  New  York,  and  many  other 
States  produce  it  to  some  extent;  but  the 
home  supply  is  not  equal  to  the  demand,  and 
there  is  a  large  annual  importation  into  the 
United  States. 

Saw. —  Invented  by  Daedalus.  Talus,  it  is 
Baid,  having  found  the  jaw  bone  of  a  snake, 
employed  it  to  cut  through  a  piece  of  wood, 
and  then  formed  an  instrument  of  iron  like  it. 
Sawmills  were  erected  in  Madeira  in  1420; 
at  Breslau  in  1427.  Norway  had  the  first 
sawmill  in  1530.  The  attempts  to  introduce 
sawmills  in  England  were  violently  opposed, 
and  one  erected  by  a  Dutchman  in  1663  was 
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forced  to  be  abandoned.  Sawmills  were  erected 
near  London  about  1770,  and  thenceforward 
became  getiera.. 

Screw  Propeller,  The.— In  1802  Dr. 
Shorter,  an  English  mechanician,  produced 
motion  by  the  agency  of  a  screw  ;  but  his  dis- 
covery was  of  no  value  at  the  time,  as  the 
steam  engine  had  not  then  been  applied  to 
navigation.  In  1832,  Mr.  B.  Woodcroft  pat- 
ented a  screw  propeller  with  an  increasing 
pitch;  and  four  years  later  Mr.  F.  F.  Smith 
patented  a  screw  making  two  whole  turns, 
which  he  reduced  in  1839  to  one  whole  turn. 
In  1837  he  and  Captain  Ericsson  brought  the 
matter  practically  forward  on  the  Thames, 
where  a  small  screw  steamer,  forty-five  feet 
long,  eight  feet  broad,  and  of  twenty-seven 
inches  draught,  towed  a  vessel  of  six  hundred 
and  thirty  tons  against  the  tide  at  four  and 
one  half  knots  an  hour.  This  experiment  was 
followed  by  a  number  of  others,  some  un- 
dertaken under  the  direction  of  the  British 
Admiralty,  which  clearly  established  the 
practicability  of  the  screw,  and  its  advantages 
for  ships  of  war  became  incontestable.  From 
the  entire  submergence  of  the  propeller,  and 
the  consequent  lowness  of  its  engines  in  the 
ship,  the  chances  of  injury  from  an  enemy's 
shot  were  reduced  almost  to  nothing.  The 
screw  propeller  is  of  the  same  construction  as 
the  common  screw,  but  with  the  narrow  thread 
exaggerated  into  a  broad,  thin  plate,  and  the 
cylinder  diminished  to  a  mere  spindle.  If  a 
screw  of  this  form  were  turned  round  in  an 
unyielding  substance,  as  wood,  it  would  for 
each  turn  advance  as  much  as  the  center  of 
the  blade  (or  thread)  had  moved  along  the 
spindle  in  forming  the  screw,  i.  e.,  the  dis- 
tance. If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  screw  itself 
were  prevented  from  moving  longitudinally, 
and  the  piece  of  wood  nut  fixed,  the  latter 
would  be  compelled  to  advance  along  the 
screw  the  same  distance.  When  the  screw  is 
fixed  beneath  a  ship  and  made  to  revolve  in 
the  water,  the  case  lies  between  the  two  just 
supposed  —  the  screw  moves  forward,  and  with 
it  the  ship,  and  the  water  in  which  it  has  been 
working  moves  backward.  The  backward 
motion  should  only  be  small  proportionately, 
and  the  ratio  between  it  and  the  sum  of  the 
backward  motion  of  the  water  and  the  forward 
motion  of  the  ship  is  called  the  slip.  Screws 
have  been  formed  with  two,  three,  four,  and 
Bix  blades,  or  arms ;  but  the  form  most  com- 
monly used  is  two  blades  for  ships  of  war,  and 
three  or  four  blades  in  the  merchant  service. 

Ship  Building — This  art  is  attributed 
to  the  Egyptians,  as  the  first  inventors ;  the 
first  ship  (probably  galley)  being  brought  from 
Egypt  to  Greece  by  Danaus,  in  1485  B.  C. 


The  first  double-decked  ehip  was  built  by  the 
Tyrians,  786  B.  C.  The  first  double-decked 
one  built  in  England  was  by  order  of  Henry 
VII.,  1509.  It  was  called  the  Great  Harry 
and  cost  14,000  pounds.  Portholes  and  other 
improvements  were  invented  by  Descharges,  a 
French  builder  at  Brest,  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XII.,  about  1500.  Ship  building  was  first 
treated  as  a  science  by  Hoste,  1696.  Iron  is 
now  greatly  used  in  ship  building.  For  beau- 
tiful models  and  fast  sailing,  the  shipping  of 
the  United  States  (especially  the  packet  ships 
and  steamers  sailing  from  New  York)  is  not 
surpassed,  and  probably  not  equaled,  by  that 
of  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 

Signals,  Wind  and  Weather.—  A  red 
flag  with  a  blsck  center  indicates  that  a  storm 
of  marked  violence  is  expected.  A  yellow  flag 
with  a  white  center  indicates  that  the  winds 
expected  will  not  be  of  extreme  severity.  A 
red  pennant  indicates  easterly  winds — that  is, 
from  northeast  to  south,  inclusive,  and  that, 
generally,  the  storm  center  is  approaching.  If 
shown  above  the  red  flag,  wiuds  from  the 
northeast  are  more  probable  ;  if  below,  winds 
from  the  southeast  may  be  expected.  A  white 
pennant  indicates  westerly  winds  —  that  is, 
from  north  to  southwest,  inclusive,  and  that, 
generally,  the  storm  center  has  passed.  If 
shown  above  the  red  flag,  winds  from  north- 
west will  probably  prevail ;  if  below,  wiuds 
from  southwest.  A  white  flag  indicates  fair 
weather.  A  blue  flag  indicates  rain  or  snow. 
A  black  triangular  flag  refers  to  temperature'; 
when  placed  above  the  white  or  blue  flag  it 
indicates  warmer  weather ;  and  when  placed 
below  them,  colder  weather.  A  white  flag 
with  black  square  in  center  indicates  the  ap- 
proach of  a  sudden  and  decided  fall  in  tempera- 
ture, and  is  usually  ordered  at  least  twenty-four 
hours  in  advance  of  a  cold  wave.  When  dis- 
played on  poles,  the  signals  are  arrauged  to 
read  downward  ;  when  displayed  from  horizon- 
tal supports,  a  small  streamer  is  attached  to 
indicate  the  point  from  which  the  signals  are 
to  be  read. 

Silkworm. —  It  is  the  general  belief  that 
the  great  importance  of  the  silkworm  was  first 
discovered  by  Se-ling,  the  wife  of  the  Chinese 
Empcrior  Hoangti,  who  reigned  about  2637 
B.  C.,  and  that  she  also  invented  and  taught 
the  art  of  silk-spinning  and  weaving.  The 
worms  are  exceedingly  tender,  and  liable  to 
perish  from  the  slightest  changes  of  tempera- 
ture and  dampness.  They  feed  upon  the  leaves 
of  various  trees  and  bushes,  but  experiments 
go  to  show  that  the  best  silk  is  produced  when 
the  worm  is  fed  upon  mulberry  leaves.  The 
great  centers  of  this  industry  are  China,  Japan, 
India,  and  Southern  Europe,  and  they  have 
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been  successfully  raised  in  California,  Ohio, 
Kansas,  East  Tennessee,  Northern  Georgia, 
Kentucky,  and  in  some  parte  of  New  Jersey. 

Soap  is  a  salt,  a  compound  of  fatty  acid 
with  an  alkali,  soda,  or  potash.  The  Hebrew 
borith,  translated  soap,  is  merely  a  general 
term  for  cleaning  substances.  Pliny  declares 
soap  to  be  an  invention  of  the  Gauls,  though 
he  preferred  the  German  to  the  Gallic  soap. 
In  remote  periods  clothes  were  cleansed  by 
being  rubbed  or  Btamped  upon  in  water. 
Homer  tells  us  that  Nausicaa  and  her  attend- 
ants washed  clothes  by  treading  upon  them  with 
their  feet  in  pits  of  water.  The  Roman's  used 
fuller's  earth.  Savon,  the  French  word  for 
soap,  is  ascribed  to  its  having  beeu  manufac- 
tured at  Savona,  near  Genoa.  The  manufac- 
ture of  soap  began  iu  London  in  1524,  before 
which  time  it  was  supplied  by  Bristol  at  one 
penny  per  pound. 

Soaps,  Natural. —  From  time  immemo- 
rial the  Egyptian  soaproot  and  the  Spanish 
soaproot  have  been  employed  for  washing  in 
Southern  Europe  and  Egypt,  and  are,  to  some 
extent,  exported  for  use  in  cleansing  fine  arti- 
cles. In  the  West  Indies  and  South  America, 
a  pulpy  fruit,  which  grows  on  a  tree  known  as 
the  soap-tree,  is  said  to  have  such  cleansing  I 
properties  that  it  will  clean  as  much  linen  as 
sixty  times  its  weight  of  manufactured  soap. 
There  is  also  a  tree  in  Peru,  Quillaja  Saponaria,  \ 
whose  bark,  in  infusion,  yields  a  soapy  liquid  i 
much  valued  for  washing  woolens,  and  is 
largely  imported  to  England  and  other  coun-  j 
tries  for  this  purpose.  The  juice  of  the  soap- 
wort,  or,  as  it  iB  commonly  called  in  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  the  «•  Bounc- 
ing Bet,"  strongly  possesses  the  saponaceous 
qualities.  In  California  the  roots  of  the  Phel- 
angium  Pomaridianum,  which  grows  there  abun- 
dantly, are  much  used  for  washing.  This 
plant  has  a  strong  odor  of  brown  Boap  in  its 
leaves  and  stems,  as  well  as  the  roots.  The 
South  Sea  Islands  and  the  islands  of  the  Carib- 
liean  Sea  also  produce  plants  which  are  used  as 
soap  substitutes. 

Solar  System,  The —  So  named  from  tol 
(Latin),  the  sun,  consists  of  the  sun  in  the 
center,  numerous  planets,  and  an  unknown 
number  of  bodies  named  comets.  The  word 
planet  is  from  the  Greek  planao,  to  wander, 
because  the  few  such  bodies  known  to  the 
ancients  were  chiefly  remarkable  in  their  eyes 
on  account  of  their  constantly  shifting  their 
places  with  reference  to  the  other  luminaries 
of  the  sky.  Comets  are  so  named  from  coma 
(Latin),  a  head  of  hair,  because  they  seem  to 
consist  of  a  bright  spot,  with  a  long  brush 
streaming  behind. 

Some  of  the  planet*  have  other  planet*  mov- 


ing round  them  as  centers  — the  moon,  for  in- 
stance, round  the  earth.  These  are  called 
secondary  planets,  moons,  or  satellites  *,  while 
those  that  move  round  the  sun  are  called  pri- 
mary planets.  The  primary  planets  consist — 
1st,  of  eight  larger  planets,  including  the 
Earth  ;  their  names,  in  the  order  of  their  near- 
ness to  the  sun,  are  —  Mercury,  Venus,  the 
Earth,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Herschel  or 
Uranus,  and  Neptune.  2d.  A  group  of  small 
planet*  or  planetoids,  called  also  asteroids,  con- 
siderable in  number.  The  discovery  of  a  new 
asteroid  by  Professor  Borelli,  places  the  entire 
number  of  planets  iu  the  solar  system  at  one 
hundred  and  eighteen,  against  six  known  in 
1781,  when  Sir  W.  Herschel  discovered  Ura- 
nus. 

The  planets  mpve  round  the  sun  on  nearly 
one  level  or  plane,  corresponding  with  the 
center  of  his  body,  and  in  one  direction,  from 
west  to  east.  The  secondary  planets,  in  like 
manner,  move  in  planes  round  the  centers  of 
their  primaries,  and  in  the  same  direction, 
from  west  to  east.  These  are  denominated 
revolutionary  motions;  and  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  they  are  double  in  the  case  of  the 
satellites,  which  have  at  once  a  revolution 
round  the  primary,  and  a  revolution,  in  com- 
pany with  the  primary,  round  the  sun.  The 
path  described  by  a  planet  in  it*  revolution  is 
called  its  orbit. 

Each  planet  ,  secondary  as  well  as  primary, 
and  the  sun  also,  has  a  motion  in  its  own  body, 
like  that  of  a  bobbin  upon  a  spindle.  An 
imaginary  line,  forming,  as  it  were,  the  spindle 
of  the  sun  or  planet,  is  denominated  the  axis, 
and  the  two  extremities  of  the  axis  are  called 
the  poles.  The  axes  of  the  sun  and  planets 
are  all  nearly  at  a  right  angle  with  the  plane 
of  the  revolutionary  movements.  The  motion 
on  the  axis  is  called  the  rotary  motion,  from 
rota,  the  Latin  for  a  wheel.  The  sun,  the  pri- 
mary planets,  and  the  satellites,  with  the 
doubtful  exception  of  two  attending  on  Uranus, 
move  on  their  axes  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
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The  number  of  asteroids  discovered  up  to 
present  dates  is  330.    A  number  of  these  small 
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planets  hare  not  been  observed  since  their  dis- 
covery, and  are  practically  lost. 

It  is  supposed  that  a  Centauri,  one  of  the 
brightest  stars  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  is 
the  nearest  of  the  fixed  stars  to  the  earth. 
The  researches  on  its  parallax  by  Henderson 
and  Maclear  gave  it  for  its  distance  from  the 
earth,  in  round  numbers,  20,000,000,000,000 
of  miles.  It  would  require  three  years  and 
three  months  for  light  to  reach  the  earth  from 
this  star. 

Wireless  Telegraphy.— In  1888,  Hein- 
rich  Hertz,  a  German,  paved  the  way  for  the 
development  of  wireless  telegraphy,  when  he 
proved  by  experiment  that  waves  of  electricity 
follow  the  same  laws  as  light  waves,  and 
showed  how  to  produce  electric  waves  and  de- 
tect them  by  physical  means.  Starting  with 
these  principles,  by  adaptation  and  improve- 
ment of  existing  inventions  for  detecting  elec- 
tric waves,  in  1896  Marconi  originated  the  first 
longdistance  wireless  telegraph.  In  December 
of  1901 ,  he  had  so  improved  his  apparatus  as  to 
be  able  to  signal  across  the  Atlantic. 

Wireless  messages  are  sent  by  means  of  a 
transmitter  and  received  by  a  detecting  instru- 
ment. The  transmitter  consists  of  (1 )  a  battery 
composed  of  a  number  of  smaller  batteries  such 
as  are  used  in  the  telegraph  and  telephone. 
These  are  joined  together,  except  at  oue  point 
where  the  unconnected  ends  of  the  battery 
form  its  poles.  These  are  two  polished  brass 
balls  placed  so  as  to  be  but  a  fraction  of  an 
inch  apart.  After  the  tension  of  the  battery's 
current  has  been  increased  by  passing  it  through 
a  transformer,  it  has  sufficient  strength  for 
overcoming  the  resistance  of  the  air  between 
the  poles,  and  it  jumps  from  one  to  the  other  in 
the  form  of  a  spark.  Xow  from  this  spark 
electric  waves  or  pulsations  are  sent  out  through 
space  in  every  direction.  (2)  A  long  wire, 
held  in  vertical  position  by  means  of  a  high 
mast  or  a  kite,  is  attached  to  one  of  the  brass 
balls.  The  electric  pulsations  from  the  spark 
ascend  the  wire  and  are  radiated  off  into  space. 
By  his  control  of  the  current  in  the  battery 
the  operator  may  make  his  series  of  sparks 
long  or  short  as  he  desires,  and  the  oscillations 
sent  off  by  the  wire  will  of  course  correspond 
to  this  series  in  the  length  of  time  which  they 
endure. 

The  receiving  apparatus  has  a  very  similar 
wire  arrangement  and  battery,  except  that  in 
place  of  the  transformer  and  brass  balls,  there 
is  used  between  the  poles  of  the  receiver  a 
peculiar  instrument  called  a  detector,  to  which 
the  vertical  wire  is  attached.  Detectors  are  of 
several  kinds,  such  as  the  Fessenden  "heat" 
detector,  the  Marconi  magnetic  detector,  the 
DeForest  electrolytic  detector,  but  they  all 


conserve  the  same  purpose.  When  the  electric 
oscillations  from  the  distant  transmitting  wire 
strike  the  receiving  wire  they  run  down  it  and 
are  detected  or  noticed  by  the  peculiar  effect 
they  have  on  the  detector.  In  some  detectors, 
this  effect  is  to  cause  the  instrument,  before  a 
nonconductor  of  the  battery's  current,  to  allow 
the  current  to  pass  through  it  until  the  series 
of  waves  ceases  to  impinge  upon  it,  when  it  at 
once  becomes  again  a  nonconductor.  When 
this  happens,  the  current  operates  a  Morse  in- 
strument and  causes  it  to  print  a  dot  or  a 
dash,  according  as  the  series  of  waves  is  short 
or  long.  In  another  class  of  detectors,  the 
effect  of  the  series  of  oscillations  is  merely  to 
vary  a  current  already  passing  through  the 
detector,  and  the  variation  and  its  length  are 
noted  either  by  the  telegraphic  relay  or  by  the 
telephone  receiver. 

Specific  Gravity  is  the  ratio  of  the 
weight  of  a  given  bulk  of  any  substance  to  the 
weight  of  the  same  bulk  of  a  substance  taken 
as  the  standard.  The  substance  taken  as  the 
standard  for  solids  and  liquids  is  water.  Rep- 
resenting water  as  100,  we  have  the  following 
specific  gravities: — 


LIQUIDS. 

Sea  water  . .102.6 

Dead  sea  124 

Alcohol  82 

Olive  oil  92 

Turpentine  oil.  87 

Wine  99.4 

L'rlne  102 

Cliler  102 

Beer  102 

Woman'*  milk  102 
Cow's  milk. ...103 
Goat's  milk....  104 
Porter  104 


TIMBER. 

Cork  24 

Poplar  389 

Fir  56 

Cedar  M 

Elm  80 

Walnut  67 

Cherry  72 

Maple,  dry  66 

Ash.  dry  64 

Ueech  85 

MahoEany  . .  .106 
oak.  dry. ......82 

Ebony  118 


MKTALS. 

Zinc  700 

Cast  iron  721 

Tin  729 

Bar  Iron  779 

Steel  783 

Brass  840 

CoDt»er  888 

Silver  1.043 

Lead  1.135 

Mercury  1.367 

Gold  1.936 

Platina  2.153 


PRECIOUS  8TONEH. 

Emerald... 250-270  I  Diamond  ...853 
,400  I 


Sapphire. 


The  earth  560 

Ice  92 

Gypsum  230 

Coal.anthr'cte  160 

Clay  193 

Coal.  bltumin..l30 


II 


Topaz  355 

SUNDRIES. 

Flint  glass.... 870 

Coke  100  Jfi6 

Basalt  300 

Ivory  188 

Brick 


Garnet. 


.375 


Porcelain  288 

8tone  2.V2 

Marble  270 

Granite  265 

Chalk  187-278 


Lba.  per  | 
Cub.  Ft.  I 

Cork  15 

Cedar  35 

Beech  61 

Water  62.5 

Mahogany  66 

Marble  109 


Lbs.  per 
Cub.  Ft. 

I  Oak  61 

Clay  119 

Coal  80 

Brick  125 

8tono  150 

Granite  166 

Com.  glass  .162.5 


Lbs.  per 
Cub.  Ft 

Iron  470 

Copper  .561 

Silver  630 

Lead  709 

Gold  


Spinning  Wheel. — The  invention  of  the 
art  of  spinning  was  ascribed  by  the  ancients 
to  Minerva,  the  (ioddess  of  Wisdom.  It  is 
Baid  that  Areas,  the  King  of  Arcadia,  taught 
his  subjects  the  art  about  1500  B.  C.  The  use 
of  the  spindle  and  distaff,  however,  was  known 
in  Egypt  even  earlier  than  this,  as  is  shown  by 
pictures  upon  Egyptian  monuments.  The  dis- 
taff was  a  simple  stick,  around  which  the  fiber 
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w  as  coiled,  and  was  held  in  the  left  hand.  The 
spindle  was  a  species  of  top,  which  was  set  in 
motion  by  a  twirl  of  the  hand  and  by  com- 
bining its  rotary  motion  with  a  gradual  move- 
ment away  from  the  spinner.  The  size  of  the 
fiber  was  equalized  by  passing  it  between  the 
linger  and  thumb  of  the  right  hand  until 
the  motion  of  the  spindle  was  exhausted,  when 
the  thread  was  wound  around  it,  and  the  process 
was  repeated.  The  improvement  upon  this 
method  by  placing  the  spindle  in  a  frame,  and 
making  it  revolve  by  mechanical  action  of  the 
hand  or  foot  in  connection  with  a  wheel  and 
treadle,  constituted  the  spinning  wheel,  which, 
though  probably  in  use  long  before,  cannot  be 
traced  farther  back  than  A.  D.  1530.  The 
spinning  jenny,  a  machine  of  eight  spindles, 
was  first  invented  in  1767,  and  subsequent  to 
that  time  many  improvements  in  spinning  ly 
machinery  have  been  made. 

Sponges  and  Sponge  Fishing. — 
Sponges  belong  to  the  very  lowest  order  of 
animal  life,  and  are  attached  like  plants  to 
rocks,  or  similar  substances.  Those  fit  for 
use  are  found  generally  in  the  seas  of  warm 
climates.  They  consist  of  a  framework, 
which  is  sometimes  of  an  elastic  fibrous  sub- 
stance, and  sometimes  is  made  up  of  an  aggre- 
gation of  hard,  siliceous  spicules.  A  sponge, 
when  fixed  to  a  rock,  increases  in  size  by  a 
regular  process  of  growth.  To  free  them 
from  the  jelly-like  animal  matter  which  they 
contain  when  first  brought,  they  are  buried  for 
some  days  in  the  sand,  and  are  then  soaked 
and  washed.  In  the  Turkish  sponge  fisheries 
the  sponge  is  obtained  by  diving,  and  the  diver 
guides  himself  beneath  the  water  with  a  stone, 
to  which  a  cord  from  the  boat  is  attached. 
The  best  sponges  are  obtained  from  eight  to 
ten  fathoms  below  the  surface  of  the  water. 
In  the  Greek  sponge  fisheries  of  the  Morea, 
and  on  the  Bahama  Islands,  a  pronged  fork  at 
the  end  of  a  long  pole  is  used  to  detach  the 
sponges  from  the  rocks  below.  Two  species  j 
are  found  in  the  Levant,  another  on  the  Ba- 
hamas, and  still  another  on  the  coasts  of  Flor- 
ida and  Mexico. 

Spontaneous  Combustion  may  be 
defined  as  the  ignition  of  inflammable  bodies 
without  the  application  of  flame,  or  without 
obvious  cause  of  increase  of  temperature,  and  , 
arises  from  the  well-understood  liability  of 
certain  bodies  to  undergo  chemical  changes 
which  develop  sufficient  heat  to  set  them  on  fire. 
Recently  expressed  fixed  oils  are  particularly 
disposed  to  oxidize  when  exposed  to  light  and 
air.  They  then  absorb  oxygen,  and  give  out 
carbonic  acid  and  hydrogen.  If  the  process 
goes  on  rapidly,  as  it  usually  does  when  the 
oil  is  diffused  through  light  inflammable  sub- 


stances, as  cotton,  tow,  the  waste  used  in 

lubricating  machinery,  oatmeal,  etc.,  the  heat 
may  be  sufficient  to  set  them  on  fire.  Bitu- 
minous coal  lying  in  large  heaps  is  liable  to 
be  ignited  by  the  heat  evolved  in  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  sulphuret  of  iron  which  it  com- 
monly contains.  The  rapid  absorption  of  water 
by  quicklime  is  also  attended  with  development 
of  heat  sufficient  to  ignite  combustible  bodies 
in  contact  with  the  lime.  Strong  nitric  acid 
will  act  on  straw,  hay,  and  such  bodies,  so  as 
to  render  them  spontaneously  combustible. 

Stars,  The. —  The  idea  at  which  astron- 
omers have  arrived  respecting  the  stars,  is, 
that  they  are  all  of  them  suns,  resembling  our 
own,  but  diminished  to  the  appearance  of  mere 
Bpecks  of  light  by  the  great  distance  at  which 
they  are  placed.  As  a  necessary  consequence 
to  this  supposition,  it  may  be  presumed  that 
they  are  centers  of  light  and  heat  to  systems 
of  revolving  planeft,  each  of  which  may  be 
further  presumed  to  be  the  theater  of  forms 
of  beings  bearing  some  analogy  to  those  which 
exist  upon  earth. 

The  stars  seen  by  the  naked  eye  on  a  clear 
night  are  abonl  two  thousand  in  number. 
This,  allowing  a  like  number  for  the  half  of 
the  sky  not  s«en.  gives  about  four  thousand, 
in  all,  of  visible  stars.  These  are  of  different 
degrees  of  brilliancy,  probably  in  the  main  in 
proportion  to  their  respective  distances  from 
our  system,  but  also,  perhaps,  in  some  meas- 
ure in  proportion  to  their  respective  actual 
sizes.  Astronomers  class  the  stars  under  dif- 
ferent magnitudes,  not  with  regard  to  appar- 
ent size,  for  none  of  them  present  a  meas- 
urable disc,  but  with  a  regard  to  the  variouf 
quantities  of  light  flowing  round  them ;  thus, 
there  are  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  the 
second  maguitude,  and  so  on.  Only  six  or 
seven  varieties  of  magnitude  are  within  our 
natural  vision;  but  with  the  telescope  vast 
numbers  of  more  distant  stars  are  brought  into 
view ;  and  the  magnitudes  are  now  extended 
by  astronomers  to  at  least  sixteen. 

Steam  Engines.  — The  application  of 
steam  as  a  moving  power  is  claimed  by  va- 
rious nations,  but  the  first  extensive  employ- 
ment of  it,  and  most  of  the  improvements 
made  upon  the  steam  engine,  the  world  indis- 
putably owes  to  the  English  and  the  Americans. 
It  would  appear  that  as  early  as  1543  a  Span- 
ish captain  named  Blasco  de  Garay  Bhowed  in 
the  harbor  of  Barcelona  a  steam  boat  of  his 
own  invention.  It  is  most  likely  that  Blasco 'a 
engine  was  on  the  principle  of  the  iEolipile  of 
Hero,  ii.r«nted  130  B.  C,  in  which  Bteam  pro- 
duces rotatory  motion  by  issuing  from  orifices, 
aa  water  does  in  Barker's  mill.  The  preacher 
Mathesius,  in  his  sermon  to  miners  in  Nurem- 
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berg  in  1562,  prays  for  a  man  who  ' '  raise* 
water  from  fire  and  air,"  showing  the  early 
application  of  steam  power  in  Germany.  An 
Italian  engineer,  G.  Branca,  invented  in  1629 
a  sort  of  steam  windmill,  the  steam  being  gen- 
erated in  a  boiler,  which  was  directed  by  a 
spout  against  the  flat  vanes  of  a  wheel,  which 
was  thus  set  in  motion.    In  England,  among 
the  first  notices  we  have  of  the  idea  of  employ- 
ing steam  aa  a  propelling  force  is  one  contained 
in  a  small  volume,  published  in  1647,  entitled 
"The  Art  of  Gunnery,"  by  Nat.  Nye,  math- 
ematician, in  which  he  purposes  to  "charge 
a  piece  of  ordnance  without  gunpowder  "  by- 
putting  in  water  instead  of  powder,  ramming 
down  an  air-tight  plug  of  wood  and  then  the 
shot,  and  applying  a  fire  to  the  breech  "till  it 
burst  out  suddenly."    But  the  first  successful 
effort  was  that  of  the  Marquis  of  Worcester.  In 
his  "  Century  of  Inventions,"  the  manuscript 
of  which  dates  from  1655,  he  describes  a  steam 
apparatus  by  which  he  raised  a  column  of 
water  to  the  height  of  forty  feet.    This,  under 
the  name  of  "  Fire   Waterwork,"  appears 
actually  to  have  been  at  work  at  Vauxhall  in 
1656.    The  first  patent  for  the  application  of 
steam  power  to  various  kinds  of  machines  was 
taken  out  in  1698  by  Captain  Savery.    In  1699 
he  exhibited  before  the  Royal  Society  a  work- 
ing model  of  his  invention.    His  engines  were 
the  first  used  to  auy  extent  in  industrial  opera- 
tions.   In  all  the  attempts  at  pumping  engines 
hitherto  made,  including  S. ivory's,  the  steam 
acted  directly  upon  the  water  to  be  moved, 
without  any  intervening  part.    To  Dr.  Papin, 
a  celebrated  Frenchman,  is  due  the  idea  of  the 
piston.    It  was  first  used  by  him  in  a  model 
constructed  in  1690.  The  next  great  step  in  ad- 
vance was  made  in  1705,  in  the  "  atmospheric 
engine,"  conjointly  invented  by  Newcomen, 
Cawley,  and  Savery.     This  machine  held  its 
own  for  nearly  seventy  years,  and  was  very 
largely  applied  to  mines.    The  next  essential 
improvements  on  the  steam  engine  were  those 
of  Watt,  which  began  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  steam-power.    His  first  and  most  important 
improvement  was  the    separate  condenser, 
patented  in  1769.    He  had  observed  that  the 
Jet  of  cold  water  thrown  into  the  cylinder  to 
condense  the  Bteam  necessarily  reduced  the 
temperature  of  the  cylinder  so  much  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  steam  flowing  in  at  each  up- 
ward stroke  of  the  piston  was  condensed  before 
the  cylinder  got  back  the  heat  abstracted  from 
it  by  the  spurt  of  cold  water  used  for  condens- 
ing the  steam  in  the  cylinder.    The  loss  of 
steam  arising  from  this  was  so  great  that  only 
about  one  fourth  of  what  was  admitted  into 
the  cylinder  was  actually  available  as  motive  ] 
This  difficulty  was  overcome  by  Watt's 


invention.  The  principal  improvements  that 
have  been  made  since  Watt's  time  have  been 
either  in  matters  relating  to  the  boiler,  in 
details  of  construction  consequent  upon  our 
increased  facilities,  improved  machinery,  and 
greater  knowledge  of  the  strength  of  materials, 
in  the  enlarged  application  of  his  principle  of 
expansive  working,  or  in  the  application  of  the 
steam  engine  to  the  propulsion  of  carriages  and 
vessels. 

Steel,  Manufacture  of,— Steel,  which 
is  a  compound  of  iron  and  carbon,  was  used 
by  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  atid  Greeks.  The 
oldest  method  of  making  it  is  the  pot-steel 
process,  which  consists  at  first  in  melting 
wrought  iron  with  carbon  in  clay  crucibles, 
and  this  process  is  still  used  to  some  extent. 
The  direct  process  of  making  steel  by  immers- 
ing malleable  iron  in  a  bath  of  cast-iron  was 
first  invented  in  1722  by  Reaumur.  Improve- 
ments in  this  manufacture  were  made  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century  by  Mush  at  and  Lu- 
cas, and  the  eminent  metallurgist,  Heath,  first 
successfully  melted  the  ingredients  of  cast  steel 
on  the  open  hearth  of  the  reverberatory  furnace 
about  1839.  He  patented  his  process  in  1845, 
but  it  was  not  regarded  as  successful  until 
practical  conditions  were  furnished  for  it  by 
the  invention  of  the  Siemens  regenerative  gas- 
furnace  iu  1882.  By  the  Bessemer  process, 
which  was  first  patented  in  1855,  and  which 
is  now  the  most  generally  used,  twenty  tons  of 
crude  iron  have  been  converted  into  cast  steel 
in  twenty-three  minutes.  Sir  Henry  Bessemer 
has  received  in  royalty  on  this  process  some 
$10,000,000.  The  manufacture  of  steel  has 
been  carried  to  the  highest  perfection  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  output  of  American 
steel  works  is  about  600,000  tons  yearly. 

Steel  PenH,  Invention  of. —  During  the 
last  century  many  efforts  were  made  to  im- 
prove the  quill  pen,  the  great  defect  of  which 
was  its  speedy  injury  from  use,  and  the  conse- 
quent trouble  of  frequent  mending.  These 
efforts  were  chiefly  directed  to  fitting  small 
metal,  or  even  ruby,  points  to  the  nib  of  the 
quill  pen  ;  but  the  delicacy  of  fitting  was  so 
great  that  but  very  little  success  attended  the 
experiments.  At  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury pens  began  to  be  made  wholly  of  metal. 
They  consisted  of  a  barrel  of  very  thin  steel, 
and  were  cut  and  slit  so  as  to  resemble  the 
quill  pen  as  closely  as  possible.  They  were, 
however,  very  indifferent,  and,  being  dear,  they 
made  but  little  way.  Their  chief  fault  was 
hardness,  which  produced  a  disagreeable 
scratching  on  the  paper.  In  1820  Joseph  Gil- 
lott  perfected  the  present  form  of  steel  pens 
and  began  their  manufacture  at  Birmingham, 
England.    The  first  gross  of  steel  pens  ever 
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■old  at  wholesale  were  Bold  for  936,  in  1820,  at 
Birmingham.  In  1830  the  price  was  92 ;  in 
1832,  91.50;  in  1860,  12  cents;  while  an  ar- 
ticle as  good  as  those  manufactured  in  1820 
was  sold  at  4  cents.  The  annual  production 
of  steel  pens  in  Birmingham  alone  ranges  from 
8,000,000  to  15,000,000  gross. 

Stenography.—  The  art  of  writing  in 
shorthand  is  said  to  have  been  practiced  by  the 
ancients.  It  is  said  to  have  followed  from  the 
hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptians.  It  is  also  at- 
tributed to  the  poet  Ennius,  to  Tyro,  and  still 
more  to  Seneca.  The  Ars  Scribendi  Charac- 
teris,  written  about  1112,  is  the  oldest  system 
extant.  Dr.  Timothy  Bright's  "  Characterie, 
or  the  art  of  short,  swift,  and  secret  writing," 
published  in  158 S,  is  the  first  English  work  on 
shorthand.  Peter  Bales,  the  famous  penman, 
wrote  on  stenography  in  1590.  There  are 
now  numerous  systems  of  it,  many  of  them  of 
easy  acquirement  and  great  simplicity.  By- 
rom's  system  was  inveuted,  1767  ;  Guernev's, 
1710;  Mason's,  1750;  Taylor's,  1786;  Ma- 
yor's, 1789;  Pitman's  (phonographic),  1837. 

Stereotyping:. —  The  papier-mache  process, 
which  is  the  most  general,  was  first  used  in 
France  in  1848.  It  is  extremely  simple.  The 
types  being  set,  corrected,  made  into  pages, 
and  fixed  in  a  frame,  are  laid  upon  the  stone 
or  table  used,  face  upward,  and  a  little  fine  oil 
is  brushed  over  them  to  prevent  the  papier- 
mache  f rom  adhering  to  the  faco  of  the  types. 
This  papier-mache',  which  is  used  for  making 
the  matrix  or  mold,  is  formed  by  pasting  upon 
a  sheet  of  tough  brown  paper,  several  sheets 
of  tissue  paper,  and  a  sheet  of  soft,  absorbent 
white  paper.  It  is  made  in  sheets,  and  usu- 
ally, to  make  a  matrix  of  the  desired  thick- 
ness, several  sheets  are  used.  It  is  kept  moist 
for  use,  and  is  lightly  covered  with  pulverized 
French  chalk  when  laid  upon  the  face  of  the 
types.  Then  it  is  l>eaten  with  a  stiff  brush  to 
force  the  soft  paper  into  all  the  interstices  of 
the  types.  Other  sheets  of  prepared  paper  are 
added  to  secure  the  desired  thickness,  and  the 
whole  is  then  covered  with  a  woolen  blanket 
and  put  into  a  press,  the  bed  of  which  is  mod- 
erately heated,  and  the  press  is  screwed  down. 
The  heat  soon  dries  the  matrix,  which,  when 
taken  out  of  the  press,  is  a  Bt iff  card,  showing 
a  perfect  reversed  impression  of  the  types.  A 
mold  of  metal  is  then  taken  from  the  matrix, 
in  which  the  exact  face  of  the  types  are  repro- 
duced for  printing.  When  the  plate  is  to  be 
run  on  a  rotary  press,  it  is  cast  in  a  box  which 
is  curved  inside,  so  that  the  form  of  the  plate 
will  fit  the  cylinder  of  the  press.  By  this 
method  an  entire  large  plate  can  be  made  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  or  even  less  time.  For 
fine  book  work  the  matrices  are  made  of  plaster 


I  of  paris,  which  is  a  much  slower  and  more 
|  costly  way,  bnt  produces  a  finer  and  cleaner 
plate  when  finished.    This  process  was  in- 
vented about  1731. 

Suez  Canal.  One  of  the  most  important 
shipping  enterprises  known  to  history.  It  en- 
ables two  ships  to  do  the  work  of  three  in 
trading  between  Europe  and  the  East.  From 
London  to  Bombay,  by  way  of  the  Cape,  is 
10,595  miles  ;  by  the  canal,  6,330.  It  cost 
£  17,000,000,  was  begun  in  1859  by  DeLesseps, 
and  finished  in  1869.  Its  length  is  about  100 
miles,  depth,  28  feet  ;  the  tolls  from  1900  to 
1903  averaged  nearly  95,000  per  vessel,  or  8| 
francs  per  ton  of  net  tonnage,  10  francs  per  pas- 
senger, and  7  francs  for  empty  Bhips.  In  1900, 
3,441  vessels  went  through,  the  mean  time  of 
passing  being  18 J  hours.  Electric  lights  are 
now  used  to  enable  ships  to  pass  at  night  as  read- 
ily as  in  the  daytime. 

Sugar  is  supposed  to  have  been  known  to 
the  ancient  Jews.  Found  in  the  East  Indies 
by  Nearchus,  admiral  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
325  B.  C.  An  oriental  nation  in  alliance 
with  Pompey  used  the  juice  of  the  cane  as  a 
common  beverage.  It  was  prescribed  as  a 
medicine  by  Galen,  second  century.  Brought 
into  Europe  from  Asia,  A.  D.  625 ;  in  large 
quantities,  1150.  Its  cultivation  was  attempted 
in  Italy,  but  not  succeeding  the  Portuguese 
and  Spaniards  carried  it  to  America  about 
1510.  Sugar  caue  first  grown  in  the  territory 
now  constituting  the  United  States,  1751. 
First  American  sugar  mill  built  near  New 
Orleans,  1758.  Sugar  refining  was  made 
known  to  Europeans  by  a  Venetian,  1503  ;  and 
was  first  practiced  in  England  in  1659.  The 
invaluable  vacuum  pan  was  invented  by  How- 
ard, 1812,  and  Dr.  Scoffern's  processes  were 
patented  in  1848-50. 

Sugar  manufactured  from  sorghum  was  first 
successfully  reported  in  1888.  The  sap  of  the 
rock  or  sugar  maple,  a  tree  growing  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  yields  a  local  sup- 
ply of  sugar,  which  also,  in  some  measure, 
finda  its  way  into  commerce. 

Telegraph,  The.  — The  word  is  Greek, 
meaning  "to  write  from  a  distance."  The 
Greeks  never  thought  of  doing  such  a  thing. 
Like  most  scientific  designations,  it  is  a  made- 
up  word  out  of  that  wonderful  tongue.  Before 
Morse's  time  it  had  come  to  mean  the  giving 
of  any  information  from  afar.    The  ideas  of 
speech,  quick  delivery,  are  involved.    If  time 
is  not  the  essential,  we  may  go  or  send.  In- 
I  dians  use  columns  of  smoke.    We  use  signals 
I  and  the  heliograph.    Vessels  at  sea  have  long 
J  used  visual  telegraphic  signals.    But  as  soon  as 
it  was  known  that  electricity  could  be  sent 
i  long  distances  over  wires,  human  genius  began 
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to  devise  means  for  using  it  for  sending  mes- 
sages. Many  of  these  devices  were  tried  and 
failed.  Some  of  them  seem  now  to  us  aosurd, 
because  they  were  attempted  before  even  the 
battery  was  invented,  when  the  current  was 
obtained  by  friction.  In  1832  an  American, 
Morse,  while  on  a  voyage  home  from  Europe  in 
a  sailing  vessel,  began  to  think  of  making 
what  we  now  know  as  a  telegraph.  After 
more  than  eight  years  of  waiting,  Congress 
made  an  appropriation  for  building  a  line  be- 
tween Baltimore  and  Washington.  The  story 
of  this  first  line  is  curious,  almost  absurd, 
showing  how  little  the  inventor  knew  when  he 
began  it,  and  how  much  was  learned  during 
its  construction .  Morse  had  an  assistant  n  amed 
Alfred  Vail,  who  is  the  author  of  most  of  the 
features  of  the  telegraph  which  have  proved 
useful,  as  we  now  know  it. 

In  principle,  and  even  in  practice,  the  tele- 
graph is  one  of  the  simplest  of  electrical  ap- 
pliances. Any  two  operators  can  communi- 
cate with  each  other  over  a  great  distance  with 
two  parts  only ;  a  battery  and  a  wire,  for  the 
wonderful  alphabet  of  Vail,  the  dots  and 
dashes,  can  be  read  in  any  language,  and  by 
sight,  hearing,  tasting,  or  feeling.  Something 
to  produce  a  current,  and  a  wire  to  carry  it, 
are  all  that  are  absolutely  necessary.  There  is 
usually  only  one  wire.  There  would  be  two, 
but  the  earth  acts  in  place  of  the  return  wire, 
and  the  connection  is  simply  made  at  the  bat- 
tery, along  the  wire,  and  into  the  ground. 
The  only  machine,  so  to  speak,  that  is  neces- 
sary in  practice  is  the  small  electro-magnet 
which  one  hears  pulling  down  the  armature  to 
it  every  time  a  connection  is  made  by  the  op- 
erator at  the  other  end  of  the  circuit  who  is 
sending  a  message,  and  spelling  out  the  words 
of  it  with  the  click  and  pause  sound  which 
would  be  the  dot  and  dash  of  the  old  roll  of 
paper  indented  by  a  pointed  stylus,  now  dis- 
carded. This  electro-magnet  and  its  action 
with  an  interrupted  current  has  been  briefly 
explained.  The  key  with  which  the  message 
is  spelled  out  is  a  lever  with  a  button  at  the 
end,  which,  when  pressed  down,  makes  a  con- 
tact and  completes  the  circuit  over  the  wire 
and  the  windings  of  the  electro-magnet,  and, 
when  released,  breaks  it  again. 

Telephone,  The. —  This  wonderful  ad- 
vance in  electrical  science  was  made  practical 
in  1875,  and  is  the  invention  of  Prof.  A.  G. 
Bell,  Chicago.  There  were  simultaneous  in- 
ventions by  Gray,  EdiBon,  and  others.  Tn 
reality,  the  telephone  is  simple  in  construc- 
tion, but  it  is  difficult  to  explain  in  words. 
The  human  voice,  recognizable  in  articulate 
words,  is  apparently  carried  for  miles  on  a 
Yet  it  is  weU  to  understand  in  the  be- 


ginning that  such  is  not  the  case.  The  lis- 
tener does  not  hear  any  person  talk.  All  that 
goes  over  the  wire  is  thousands  of  varying 
impulses  of  electricity.  The  entire  secret  lies 
in  electrical  induction. 

It  has  been  shown  that  electricity  producer 
magnetism.  Following  it  has  been  shown  that 
this  process  can  be  reversed,  and  that  mag- 
netism produces  electricity.  This  last  fact  was 
made  use  of  in  the  original  Bell  telephone. 
The  Blake  transmitter  is  now  used,  slightly 
modifying  the  action,  but  not  altering  the 
principle  of  the  instrument,  and  an  endeavor 
to  explain  this  will  be  made.  It  has  been 
shown  that  an  approach  to,  or  a  receding  from, 
a  wire  carrying  a  current,  produces  an  induced 
current.  Then  it  was  shown  that  if  one  of  the 
pieces  were  a  magnet,  and  there  was  a  rapid 
approach  and  receding  by  a  piece  of  soft  iron, 
an  induced  current  would  also  be  produced. 

Now  there  is  in  the  transmitting  instrument 
of  a  telephone  a  bar  magnet,  and  on  one  end 
of  this  is  wound  several  layers  of  fine  insulated 
wire.  The  ends  of  this  wire  run  off  and  be- 
come a  part  of  the  circuit  between  two  tele- 
phones. No  current  passes  over  this  circuit 
ordinarily,  but  one  can  be  induced  if  a  piece  of 
iron  is  made  to  move  quickly,  to  tremble,  near 
the  bar.  This  is  accomplished  by  placing 
crosswise  to  the  end  of  the  bar  magnet  the 
thin  black  disc  of  sheet- iron  against  which,  so 
to  speak,  one  talks  when  using  the  telephone. 
The  voice  impinging  upon  this,  causes  it  to 
tremble ;  to  approach  to  and  recede  from  the 
magnet,  not  vaguely  and  without  rule,  but  pre- 
cisely in  proportion  to  the  lone  of  the  voice. 
Every  time  one  of  these  very  small  movements 
of  the  disc  occurs  a  small  impulse  is  sent  from 
the  magnet  out  over  the  circuit  whose  coil  in- 
closes it. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  circuit  there  is  a  pre- 
cisely similar  arrangement  of  bar  magnet  and 
coil  and  disc,  inclosed  in  that  trumpet-shaped 
receiving  instrument  which  is  held  to  the  ear. 
The  magnetism  in  this  last  magnet  is  increased 
with  each  impulse  in  precise  proportion  to  the 
power  of  the  impulse,  and  this  disc  of  the  re 
ceiving  instrument  is  drawn  toward  its  mag- 
net and  released  again  in  unison  with  the 
movements  of  the  disc  in  the  transmitter, 
which  movements,  as  stated,  are  great  or 
small,  or  slow  or  fast,  in  accordance  with  the 
tones  of  the  voice  of  the  speaker. 

It  follows  that  the  mechanical  rattle  of  a 
disc  of  Bheet-iron  held  close  to  the  ear  pro- 
duces sounds  that  vary  in  pitch  and  intensity 
precisely  as  those  do  which  are  produced  by 
the  impinging  of  the  human  voioe  upon  the 
other  disc,  a  mile  or  more  away.  The  move- 
ment of  the  transmitting  disc  controls  those 
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of  the  receiving  disc  through  the  medium  of 
Tarring  impulses  of  electricity  sent  to  the  mag- 
net of  the  latter  by  the  magnet  of  the  former. 
The  movements  of  the  former  are  controlled 
by  the  human  voice.  It  fol lows  that  the  move- 
ments of  the  latter  are  also  controlled  by  the 
same  voice.  It  is  the  reversal  of  a  process.  If 
a  disc  is  moved  by  the  voice  in  a  certain  way, 
the  moving  of  a  disc  in  the  same  way  by  some 
other  means  will  imitate  the  voice.  So  far  as 
volume  is  concerned  the  imitation  is  micro- 
scopic. But  it  can  be  heard,  and  answers  all 
purposes.  It  is  doubtful  if,  among  all  the 
productions  of  human  genius,  there  will  ever 
be  anything  nearer  the  miraculous  than  the 
almost  universally  used  telephone. 

Telescopes. —  This  invention  is  noticed 
by  Leouard  Digges,  about  1571.  Roger  Bacon, 
A.  D.  1250,  described  telescopes  and  micro- 
scopes exactly,  and  yet  neither  was  made  till 
one  Metius,  at  Alkmaar,  and  Jansen,  of  Mid- 
dleburg,  made  them  about  the  same  time  ;  the 
latter  from  an  accidental  discovery  made  by  his 
children,  1500-1609.  Galileo  imitated  their 
invention  by  its  description,  and  made  three  in 
succession,  one  of  winch  magnified  a  thousand 
times.  With  these  he  discovered  Jupiter's 
moons,  and  the  phases  of  Venus.  Telescopes 
became  very  popular,  and  were  improved  by 
Zucchi,  Huygens,  Gregory,  and  Newton  ;  and 
finally  by  Martin,  Hall,  Dolland,  and  Herachel. 
Achromatic  telescopes  were  made  by  Hall  about 
1723.  Many  excellent  and  powerful  tele- 
scopes have  since  been  constructed. 

Terms  in  Electricity. —  The  technical 
terms  used  in  regard  to  electricity  refer  to 
units  of  various  nature.  Thus  the  unit  of 
capacity  is  one  farad  ;  the  unit  of  activity,  one 
watt ;  the  unit  of  work,  one  joule ;  the  unit  of 
quantity,  one  coulomb ;  the  unit  of  current, 
one  ampere ;  the  unit  of  resistance,  one  ohm  ; 
the  unit  of  magnetic  field,  one  gauss ;  the  unit 
of  pressure,  one  volt ;  the  unit  of  force,  one 
dyne.  The  names  are  mostly  derived  from  the 
names  of  men  that  have  been  famous  in  the 
field  of  electrical  research.  Thus  Michael  Far- 
aday, James  Watt,  and  James  P.  Joule,  famous 
English  discoverers,  give  their  names  to  the 
first  three  units  mentioned  ;  Charles  A.  Cou- 
lomb and  Andre  M.  Ampere,  French  invent- 
ors, to  the  two  units  following;  G.  S.  Ohm 
and  Carl  F.  Gauss,  Germans,  name  two  more 
units ;  and  the  volt  is  named  from  the  Italian 
discoverer,  Volta.  The  dyne  is  derived  from 
the  root  word  of  dynamo,  itself  meaning  force. 

Thermometer,  The. —  The  thermometer 
is  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  heat  or  tem- 
perature of  bodies  by  the  regular  expansion  of 
mercury  or  alcohol  in  a  graduated  glass  tube. 
Halley  proposed  the  substitution  of 


for  alcohol  in  1 697 .  The  thermometers  usually 
employed  are  Fahrenheit's,  the  Centigrade, 
and  Reaumur's,  the  first  invented  in  1726, 
and  the  two  others  soon  afterwards. 

The  following  table  is  interesting  as  a 
pari  son  of  the  three  thermometers  :  — 


Reau-* 

Centi- 
grade. 

Fahren- 
heit. 

Freezing  point  

0 

0 

32 

8 

10 

60 

IS 

20 

68 

32 

40 

104 

40 

N 

122 

48 

60 

140 

66 

70 

156 

64 

80 

176 

72 

90 

194 

80 

100 

212 

Ice  melts  at  32°;  temperature  of  globe,  50°  ; 
blood  heat,  98°  ;  alcohol  boils,  174° ;  water 
boils,  212°  ;  lead  melts,  594°  ;  heat  of  common 
fire,  1,140°;  brass  melts,  2,233°;  iron  melts, 
3,479°. 

Thunder  is  caused  by  the  sudden  re- 
entrance  of  the  air  into  a  vacuum  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  caused  by  the  lightning  in  its  pas- 
sage through  the  atmosphere.  The  electricity 
exerts  a  powerful  repulsive  force  upon  the  par- 
ticles of  air  along  the  path  of  its  discharge, 
thus  making  a  momentary  vacuum.  Into  this 
void  the  surrounding  air  rushes  with  a  violence 
proportioned  to  the  intensity  of  the  electricity, 
and  is  thus  thrown  into  vibrations,  which  are 
the  source  of  the  sound. 

Tides,  The. —  The  ebb  and  flow  of  tidal 
waters  depend  upon  the  moon  to  a  great  extent 
Twice  every  day  we  have  the  tides,  twelve 
hours  apart,  and  the  flow  and  ebb  are  merely 
examples  of  the  attraction  of  gravitation  which 
is  exercised  on  all  bodies,  whether  liquid  or 
solid.  The  tides  may  be  compared  to  a  great 
wave,  which,  raised  by  the  moon's  attraction, 
follows  her  in  her  course  round  the  earth.  The 
sun  also  aids  in  this  effect,  but  as  the  moon  is 
so  much  nearer  the  earth  her  influence  is  far 
greater.  The  tides  are  highest  at  the  equator 
and  lowest  at  the  poles,  because  the  tropics 
are  more  exposed  to  the  lunar  attraction. 

Tobacco. —  The  name  tobacco  is  thought 
by  some  to  have  been  taken  from  Tobacco,  a 
province  of  Yucatan  ;  by  others  from  Tobago, 
an  island  in  the  Caribbean  Sea ;  and  by  still 
others  from  Tobasco,  in  the  Gulf  of  Florida. 
The  plant,  although  it  is  asserted  that  the 
Chinese  have  used  it  from  earliest  times, 
was  not  introduced  into  Europe  until  after  the 
discovery  of  America  by  Columbus.  He  first 
found  it  in  use  on  the  Island  of  San  Domingo 
in  the  West  Indies.  The  Indian,  among  all 
the  tribes  from  ^eru  to  Upper  Canada,  smoked 
it  in  pipes.  Th*>  seed  of  the  plant  was  first 
introduced  in  Europe  by  Gonzalo  Hernandez 
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de  Oviedo,  who  took  it  to  Spain  and  cultivated 
it  for  ornamental  purposes ;  but  its  narcotic 
qualities  were  shortly  afterward  discovered  and 
the  practice  of  smoking  it  soon  became  gen- 
eral, and  its  manufacture  into  snuff  followed  in 
course  of  time.  It  was  introduced  in  Italy  and 
France  in  15G0,  and  was  brought  into  the  latter 
country  by  Jean  Nicot,  the  French  Embassador 
to  Portugal,  in  whose  honor  it  received  its  bo- 
tanical name  Xicotiana,  whence  the  name  nico- 
tine. The  plant  was  introduced  into  England 
by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  It  was  along  in  the 
seventeenth  century  before  it  was  known  to 
be  used  in  Asia,  but  the  Oriental  nations  at 
the  present  time  are  probably  the  greatest 
smokers  in  the  world. 

Type-Setting  Machines  The  first 

type-setting  machine  appears  to  have  been  in- 
vented by  William  Church  of  Connecticut 
about  1820.  This,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty 
years,  was  followed  by  a  number  of  others, 
scarcely  a  year  passing  without  one  or  more 
being  made  the  subject  of  a  patent.  In  1857 
a  machine  was  invented  by  Rol>ert  Hattersley 
which  is  capable  of  setting  from  4,000  to  6,000 
types  in  an  hour  —  about  three  men's  work. 
This  machine,  which  occupies  a  space  of  about 
two  or  three  feet,  has  a  horizontal  Btage  on 
which  is  placed  a  partitioned  tray,  containing 
the  rows  of  type  running  from  back  to  front, 
each  row  l>eing,  of  course,  all  the  same  letter. 
Descending  vertically  along  the  front  of  this 
tray  is  a  series  of  as  many  wires  with  pistons 
as  there  are  rows  of  types,  and  these  pistons 
are  depressed  by  the  keys  acting  by  bell 
cranks,  and  then  return  to  their  positions 
by  means  of  India  rubber  bands  or  springs. 
A  propeller  kept  in  a  state  of  tension  by  an 
India  rubber  string  is  placed  in  the  rear  of  each 
row  of  typps,  and  draws  them  forward  to  the 
piston.  When  the  girl  working  the  machine 
presses  down,  say,  an  e  key,  it  depresses  the  e 
piston,  which  puils  down  with  it  an  e  type,  and 
drops  it  into  a  tube  or  channel,  which  conveys 
it  to  what  represents  the  composing-stick,  and 
so  on  with  every  letter,  figure,  comma,  or  space. 
Another  successful  machine  is  the  Mitchell 
type-setter.  The  compositor  has  a  key-board, 
each  key  of  which  strikes  out  a  type  from  a 
brass  slide  placed  on  an  incline.  The  type 
travels  along  an  endless  band  to  a  spot  where 
it  is  turned  on  end  and  pushed  forward  by  a 
notched  wheel.  The  apparatus  comprises  nu- 
merous bands,  the  lengths  and  velocities  of 
which  so  vary  as  to  enable  the  types  at  differ- 
ent distances  from  the  wheel  to  reach  it  in  the 
order  in  which  the  keys  are  struck.  The  words 
are  built  up  in  rows  thirty  inches  long,  and 
«« justified,"  as  is  the  case  with  the  Hattersley 
machine,  by  hand. 


Typewriters. —  Perhaps  the  earliest  form 
of  a  typewriter  is  a  rude  machine  invented  in 
Englaud  in  1714,  without  any  practical  fruits. 
M.  Foucault  sent  to  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
1855,  a  writing  machine  for  the  blind,  but  the 
first  of  what  are  now  popularly  known  as 
typewriters,  was  patented  in  1868  by  C.  L. 
Sholes,  of  Wisconsin.  This  has  been  im- 
proved, until  now  it  is  possible  to  attain  a 
speed  of  seventy-five  to  eighty  words  a  minute 
in  writing  with  this  machine,  which  is  fast 
enough  for  reporting  speeches.  The  princi- 
pal advantages  gained  are  rapidity  of  execu- 
tion and  legibility.  A  typewriter  can  write 
with  both  hands  and  several  fingers  in  instant 
succession,  every  letter  being  made  with  a  sin- 
gle light  touch,  instead  of  requiring  from  three 
to  seven  distinct  strokes  and  dots,  as  in  ordi- 
nary script. 

Umbrellas  are  by  no  means  a  modern  in- 
vention. They  are  found  sculptured  on  the 
monuments  of  Egypt,  and  on  the  ruins  of 
Nineveh,  and  their  use  in  China  and  India  is 
also  very  ancient.  In  Greece  they  had  a  part 
in  certain  religious  ceremonies  ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt,  from  the  paintings  on  ancient  Greek 
vases,  that  umbrellas  very  much  like  those  in 
use  at  the  present  time  were  known  many  years 
l>efore  the  Christian  era.  They  were  also  used 
among  the  Romans,  but  only  by  women.  The 
umbrella  also  seems  to  have  been  a  part  of  an 
insignia  of  royalty,  as  is  still  the  case  in  parts 
of  Asia  and  Africa.  An  English  dictionary, 
published  in  1708,  defines  an  umbrella  as  "  a 
screen  commonly  used  by  women  to  keep  off 
rain."  Jonas  Hanway  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  man  to  have  carried  an  umbrella 
through  the  streets  of  London  in  rainy  weather, 
about  1750,  and  he  was  hooted  and  jeered  at 
byboys  for  his  fears  of  a  wetting.  It  is  not 
known,  however,  when  their  use  began  in 
England,  as  representations  of  such  articles  are 
found  in  very  ancient  manuscripts.  Umbrellas 
were  introduced  in  America  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  their  use  at  first 
was  confined  almost  exclusively  to  women,  as 
it  was  considered  very  effeminate  to  carry  one. 

Undulatory  Theory  of  Light. —  For  a 
long  while  there  were  two  rival  theories  to 
account  for  the  nature  of  light  and  optical 
phenomena,  and  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  the 
observations  and  experiments  of  scientists  have 
fully  established  the  undulatory  theory  ai.d 
disproved  the  corpuscular  theory.  The  former 
maintains  that  light  is  a  transference  of  energy 
to  the  eye  ;  the  latter,  that  it  is  a  transference 
of  matter.  The  undulatory  theory  assumes  the 
entire  universe  and  all  matter  to  be  pervaded 
with  a  highly  elastic  imponderable  fluid,  which 
is  called  ether.    Lijrht .  then,  consists  in  the 
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propagation  of  euorgy  by  a  wave  motion 
through  this  fluid  —  a  process  exactly  anal- 
ogous to  the  transmission  of  sound  in  air  and 
of  waves  in  water.  This  theory  explains  the 
nature  of  radiant  heat  also  and  its  relation  to 
light,  considering  it  is  an  undulatory  motion, 
in  this  same  ether,  of  similar  character  but 
different  degree.  The  now  discarded  corpus- 
cular theory,  which  was  supported  by  no  less  a 
man  than  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  assumed  that  an 
infinite  number  of  minute  material  particles 
emanated  from  a  luminous  body,  and,  imping- 
ing on  the  eye,  gave  the  sensation  of  light. 
Huygens  has  the  credit  of  having  propounded, 
developed,  and  illustrated  the  undulatory 
theory.  His  propositions  and  conclusions  were 
finally  and  fully  substantiated  by  the  succes- 
sive experiments  and  demonstrations  of  Young, 
Fizeau,  and  Foucault-  The  velocity  of  light, 
or  the  rate  at  which  this  wave  motion  is  com- 
municated through  the  ether,  is  186,000  miles 
a  second. 

Vaccination,  as  a  preventive  of  small- 
pox, was  discovered  by  Dr.  Edward  .Tenner,  an 
English  physician.  His  attention  was  directed 
to  the  subject  upon  casually  hearing  that  per- 
sons engaged  in  milking  cows  frequently  had 
the  cowpox,  a  mild  disorder  of  the  eruptive 
kind  appearing  on  the  udder  of  the  animal, 
and  communicated  in  a  similar  form  to  the 
hands,  and  that  the  belief  was  common  among 
the  agricultural  classes  that  whoever  had  taken 
the  disease  was  secure  against  the  infection  of 
smallpox.  After  frequent  experiments  he 
ascertained  that  only  one  form  of  the  eruption 
on  the  cow's  udder  possessed  this  property,  a 
number  of  these  experiments  being  made  upon 
his  son,  a  boy  six  years  old.  He  labored 
against  opposition  for  many  years  before  the 
value  of  his  discovery  was  acknowledged  by 
the  medical  profession.  There  are  several 
places  in  the  United  States  where  a  business  is 
made  of  supplying  the  market  with  "vaccine 
points" — small  quills,  with  a  coating  of  the 
cow  viriiB  on  the  ends.  The  name  is  derived 
from  racca,  meaning  a  cow. 

Vacuum. —This  word  means,  literally, 
empty  space,  or  space  wholly  devoid  of  matter. 
In  this  sense,  the  results  of  modern  scientific 
investigation  tend  to  prove  that  a  vacuum  can- 
not exist,  as  all  space  is  pervaded  by  the  im- 
ponderable elastic  fluid  called  ether,  whose 
existence  must  he  allowed  to  explain  the  trans- 
mission of  light  and  heat  from  distant  lumi- 
nous bodies.  (See  Undulatory  Theory  of 
Light.)  In  common  language,  a  vacuum 
(more  or  less  perfect)  is  said  to  be  produced 
when  ordinary  ponderable  matter,  as  air.  has 
been  removed  from  the  interior  of  a  closed 
re«wl.    Until  the  beginning  of  the  present 


|  century  the  most  perfeet  vacuum  that  could  be 
I  obtained  was  what  is  called  the  Torricellian 
vacuum  —  i.      the  space  above  the  mercury 
in  a  carefully  filled  barometer  tube.    Such  a 
,  vacuum  is,  however,  almost  useless  for  experi- 
mental purposes ;   aud,  besides,  it  contains 
mercurial  vapor.    By  modern  scientific  meth- 
ods and  appliances  a  vacuum  may  be  obtained 
[  in  which  there  is  left  less  than  1-135,000  of  the 
;  original  volume  of  air.  An  ordinary  air-pump 
;  in  good  working  order  will  remove  all  but 
about  1-120  of  the  air  in  the  receiver.  The 
J  old  phrase  that  4  'Nature  abhors  a  vacuum," 
was  used  to  account  for  various  phenomena  in 
the  past — among  them  the  rise  of  water  in 
pumps.    Most  of  these  are  now  well  under- 
stood, the  simple  natural  laws  governing  them. 
Water,  for  instance,  rises  in  a  tube,  when  the 
air  is  exhausted  above  it,  owing  to  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere  on  the  open  surface  of 
the  liquid  in  which  the  end  of  the  tube  is  im- 
mersed.   This  pressure  or  weight  of  the  at- 
mosphere is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column 
of  water  about  thirty-two  feet  high,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, will  raise  the  water  to  this  height. 

Velocity. — The  average  velocity  of  various 
bodies  is  here  given  :  — 


A  man  walks. 

A  home  trots. 


Steamlirata  ] 
Sailing  vessel*  i 

Slow  rivers  flow  

Kapld  rivers  flow  , 

A  moderate  wind  blows. 
A  storm  moves  , 


A  rifle  ball  moves. 

Sound  moves  

I.lKht  moves  


Per  hour. 

Per  see. 

3  m lien,  or 

4  feet. 

7  « 

or 

10  " 

20  " 

or 

29  " 

18  « 

or 

28  » 

10  " 

or 

14 

S  " 

or 

4  •• 

7  " 

or 

10  " 

7  " 

or 

10  " 

36  " 

or 

62  " 

M0  " 

or 

117  " 

963  " 

or 

1.466  " 

743  " 

or 

1.142  " 

192.(100  m 

lies  per  second . 

•>*,ooo 

Violin. —  The  origin  of  the  violin  can  be 
traced  back  to  a  stringed  instrument  called  the 
ravanastron,  invented,  it  is  believed,  in  5000 
B.  C,  by  Ravana,  King  of  Ceylon.  The 
crwth,  which  was  in  use  in  Wales  long  before 
the  sixth  century,  and  to  which  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  gave  the  name  of  fythel,  whence  our 
fiddle,  was  a  similar  instrument.  The  violin 
of  modern  form  was  not  made  until  the  fifteenth 
or  sixteenth  centuries,  and  its  earliest  maker 
was  Gaspard  di  Salo,  of  Lombardy ;  and  the 
Italian  school  of  violin-making  was  probably 
founded  by  him  at  Brescia.  These  Brescian 
instruments  —  that  is  to  say,  those  made  by 
Giovanni  Paolo  Magitii,  still  hold  a  place 
among  the  best  ever  made.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  after  the  establishment  of  the  Bres- 
cian school  when  the  makers  of  Cremona  be- 
gan to  prodrce  instruments  which  have  been 
obi*cts  of  wonder  and  admiration  from  their 
time  to  the  present.    The  three  greatest  Crem- 
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onese  makers  were  Nicholas  Amati,  Joseph 
Guarneri  del  Gesu  and  Antonius  Stradivarius. 
To  those  who  at  the  present  time  willingly  pay 
hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  dollars  fur  a 
violin  made  by  one  of  these  great  makers, 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  they  all 
were  simple,  hard-working  artisans,  who  sold 
their  works  of  genius  for  a  few  florins. 

Volcanoes. —  A  volcano  is  a  mountain,  or 
opening  in  the  earth's  crust,  through  which 
issue  fire,  smoke,  ashes,  lava,  Bteam,  etc. 
Volcanoes  may  be  distinguished  as  extinct 
and  active.  Extinct  volcanoes  are  such  as  are 
now  at  rest,  but  were  subject  to  eruptions  in 
former  ages,  as  is  shown  by  their  form  and 
structure,  and  the  presence  of  craters.  Active 
volcanoes  are  such  as  are  either  in  a  constant 
state  of  eruption,  or  have  eruptions  from  time 
to  time,  with  intervals  of  rest. 

Volcanoes  throw  out  an  enormous  amount  of 
material.  Whole  islands  and  portions  of  con- 
tinents have  been  formed  by  volcauic  action. 
Iceland  is  an  example  of  a  volcanic  bland. 

The  lava,  when  it  first  issues  from  a  volcano, 
is  somewhat  like  melted  iron  running  from  a 
furnace,  but  soon  cools  on  the  surface  and 
forms  a  black,  porous  crust.  Sometimes  the 
streams  are  so  thick  that  the  interior  remains 
hot  for  twenty  years. 

A  terrific  eruption  of  Mt.  Vesuvius,  A.  D. 
79,  destroyed  the  flourishing  cities  of  Pomi>eii, 
Herculaneum,  and  Stabia?,  and  covered  them 
with  ashes  and  cinders  to  the  depth  of  fifteen 
feet. 

About  sixty  eruptions  of  Mt.  Etna  are  re- 
corded. In  1069,  a  stream  of  lava  from  this 
mountain  overflowed  the  ramparts  of  Catania, 
sixty  feet  in  height,  and  destroyed  a  portion  of 
the  city.  In  18:52,  several  craters  opened  in 
the  shies  of  the  mountain,  and  a  stream  of 
lava  eighteen  miles  long,  or.e  mile  broad,  and 
thirty  feet  deep,  poured  over  the  adjacent 
fields. 

In  1835,  the  terrible  eruption  of  Conseguina 
occurred.  It  lasted  three  days,  the  sun  being 
obscured  over  half  of  Central  America,  40,000 
square  miles  covered  with  dust,  ashes,  and  lava. 

In  1902  a  violent  eruption  of  Mt.  Pelee  tool- 
place,  killing  over  2,000  people. 

Water  Gas. —  Much  of  the  illuminating 
gas  now  used  is  made  by  the  comparatively 
new  process  in  which  the  main  volume  of  the 
gas,  consisting  of  hydrogen,  is  taken  out  of 
water.  In  the  original  coal  gas  process  the 
illuminating  agent  is  obtained  directly  from 
the  distillation  of  soft  or  bituminous  coal ; 
and  impurities  being  removed  by  washing  it 
with  water  and  then  passing  it  through  lime, 
the  gas  is  ready  for  burning.  The  new  proc- 1 
ess  is,  in  outline,  as  follows :  Steam  is  passed 


through  retorts  filled  with  anthracite  < 

to  a  white  heat  by  an  air  blast.  In  its  passage 
it  is  decomposed,  and  the  gas  issuing  from  the 
pipes  at  the  top  consists  of  a  mixture  ot  hydro- 
gen and  carbon  dioxide.  This  serves  as  the 
carrier  for  the  true  illuminating  agents,  which 
are  a  comparatively  small  percentage  of  the 
entire  volume,  and  these  are-  combined  by 
mingling  with  naphtha  vapor.  This  mixture 
has  now  about  the  same  composition  as  the 
ordinary  coal  gas,  but  must  be  fixed  —  that  is, 
made  a  stable  compound  —  by  subjecting  it  to 
the  effect  of  heat  and  cold.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  conducting  it  through  two  series  of 
pipes,  surrounded  in  one  case  by  cold,  running 
water,  and  in  the  other  by  steam.  It  is  then 
purified  in  the  same  way  as  mentioned  above. 
By  passing  it  through  a  water  tower  loosely 
filled  with  something,  as  charcoal,  down 
through  which  water  trickles  as  the  gaseous 
mixture  ascends,  the  ammonia  is  dissolved  out ; 
then,  by  passing  it  through  thin  layers  of  lime, 
the  other  main  impurity,  sulphureted  hydro- 
gen, is  removed.  It  is  then  ready  for  distri- 
bution through  the  city.  Its  illuminating 
power  is  about  the  same  as,  or  somewhat 
greater  than,  that  of  coal  gas.  The  water 
process  produces  the  gas  at  a  much  lower  cost ; 
but  in  the  other  process  there  are  a  number  of 
by-products  derived  from  the  distillation  of 
the  coal  —  e.  coke,  coal  tar,  and  also  aqua 
ammonia,  which  is  present  in  greater  quanti- 
ties in  the  coal  gas —  which  are  sold,  and  thus 
make  the  entire  cost  of  manufacture  about  the 
same  in  each  case. 

Weaving. —  The  art  of  weaving  appears 
to  have  been  practiced  in  China  from  the  ear- 
liest antiquity — more  than  a  thousand  years 
before  it  was  known  in  Europe  or  Asia.  Poets 
assign  the  art  to  the  spider.  Women  origi- 
nally spun,  wove,  and  dyed ;  and  the  origin  of 
these  arts  is  ascribed,  by  ancient  nations,  to 
different  women  as  women's  art.  The  Egyp- 
tians ascribed  the  art  to  Isis,  the  Greeks  to 
Minerva,  and  the  Peruvians  to  the  wife  of 
Manco  Capac.  In  most  Eastern  countries, 
the  employment  of  weaving  is  still  performed 
by  the  women.  The  Saviour's  vest,  or  coat, 
ha<i  not  any  seam,  being  woven  from  the  top 
throughout,  in  one  whole  piece.  In  1331,  two 
weavers  from  Brabrant  settled  at  York,  Eng- 
land, where  they  manufactured  woolen.  Flem- 
ish dyers,  cloth  drapers,  linen  makers,  silk 
throwsters,  etc.,  settled  at  Canterbury,  Nor- 
wich, Colchester,  Southampton,  and  other 
places,  on  account  of  the  Duke  of  Alva's  per- 
secution, 1507,  and  carried  on  the  occupation 
of  weaving. 

Whisky. — The  process  of  distilling  liquors 
from  grain  is  thought  to  have   been  first 
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discovered  in  India,  and  introduced  into 
Europe  by  the  Moors  about  1150.  Its  use  in 
Ireland  dates  back  to  about  the  same  time,  but 
it  was  not  introduced  into  England  until  the 
close  of  the  century.  When  first  made, 
whisky  was  used  as  a  medicine ;  and  direc- 
tions for  making  usquebaugh,  or  aqua  vita, 
are  contained  in  the  "  Red  Book  of  Ossory," 
a  volume  compiled  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
in  which  it  is  described  as  a  panacea  for  all 
diseases.  The  name  whisky  was  at  first  given 
by  the  Scotch  Highlanders  to  the  liquor  which 
they  distilled  from  barley  only,  and  had  not. 
until  later  times,  its  present  more  general 
application.  Usquebaugh  was  a  Celtic  name 
for  the  liquor,  from  which  the  word  whisky 
is  no  doubt  derived. 

"Wire. — The  invention  of  drawing  wire  is 
ascribed  to  Rodolph  of  Nuremberg,  about 
1410.  Mills  for  this  purpose  were  set  up  at 
Nuremberg  in  1563.  The  first  wire  mill  in 
England  was  erected  at  Mortlake  in  1063. 
The  astonishing  ductility  of  gold,  which  is 
one  of  its  distinguishing  qualities,  is  no  way 
more  conspicuous  than  in  gilt  wire.  A  cylinder 
of  forty-eight  ounces  of  silver,  covered  with  a 
coat  of  gold  weighing  only  one  ounce,  is  usually 
drawn  into  a  wire,  two  yards  of  which  weigh 
only  one  grain.  Eight  grains  of  gold,  covering 
a  cylinder  of  silver,  are  commonly  drawn  into  a 
wire  13,000 feet  long;  yet  so  perfectly  does  it 
cover  the  silver  that  even  a  microscope  docs  not 
discover  any  appearance  of  thesilver  underneath. 

X  or  Rontfrcn  ltnys  were  discovered  in 
1895  by  Prof.  W.  K.  Rontgen  of  Wnrtzburg, 
Germany,  who  gave  them  the  name  **  X  rays  " 
because  he  was  ignorant  of  their  precise  nature. 
The  discovery  was  accidental,  and  was  made 
by  observing  that  a  highly  fluorescent  sub- 
stance with  which  he  was  experimenting  gave 
out  light  whenever  a  neighboring  Crookes  tube 
was  excited,  though  this  tube  was  covered  with 
an  opaque  cloth.  The  phenomena  differed 
from  cathode  rays,  and  it  was  found  that  when 
the  human  hand  was  interposed  between  the 
tul»  and  a  photographic  plate,  the  new  rays 
caused  a  marked  shadow  picture  of  the  skeleton 
to  appear  on  the  plate.  X  rays  are  a  radiation 
proceeding  from  a  glass  tube  which  has  been 
exhausted  of  all  but  a  trace  of  its  air,  and 
through  which  a  discharge  of  electricity  is 
taking  place.  For  effecting  this  discharge 
two  metal  conductors  are  fastened  to  the  tube 
with  their  ends  or  poles  projecting  inside. 
When  a  discharge  occurs  between  them  a  form 
of  radiation  known  as  cathode  rays  is  generated 
from  the  negative  pole.  The  surface  upon 
which  these  cathode  rays  first  strike  becomes 
the  source  of  the  X  rays.  In  modern  appli- 
i  this  surface  consists  of  a  square  of  plati- 


num inserted  into  the  vacuum  tube  and  at* 
tached  to  the  positive  pole  so  as  to  face  the 
negative  or  cathode  pole.  X  rays  move  in 
straight  lines  but  are  not  regularly  reflected  or 
refracted  as  ordinary  light  is,  since  they  pass 
through  any  object  which  does  not  absorb 
them.  Strange  to  say,  they  are  largely  ab- 
sorbed by  glass  but  pass  through  such  sub- 
stances as  wood,  cloth,  and  human  flesh  ;  and 
since  the  rays  affect  a  sensitized  plate  photo- 
graphs of  the  bones  of  the  body,  articles  em- 
liedded  in  wood,  etc.,  may  lie  obtained.  Cer- 
tain substances  opaque  to  the  rays,  i.e.,  having 
the  power  of  absorbing  them,  while  under 
their  radiation,  send  out  other  rays  so  that 
these  substances  become  secondary  sources  of  X 
rays.  This  fact  is  of  great  importance  in  sur- 
gery. If  the  rays  fall  on  any  body  which  has 
been  either  positively  or  negatively  charged 
with  electricity  the  object  discharges  its  elec- 
tricity. Professor  Thomson  has  shown  that  the 
explanation  of  this  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
direct  effect  which  the  rays  have  on  the  object 
itself,  but  in  the  fact  that  they  render  the 
surrounding  atmosphere  a  conductor  for 
electricity. 

Besides  their  great  value  for  locating  foreign 
bodies,  examining  fractures,  and  detecting 
adulterations,  the  rays  are  extremely  beneficial 
in  treating  certain  classes  of  cancer  and  a 
limited  number  of  skin  diseases,  such  as  lupus, 
eczema,  sycosis,  flavus  and  acne. 

Zodiac,  The,  is  the  name  given  by  the 
ancients  to  an  imaginary  band  extending 
around  the  celestial  sphere,  having  as  its  me- 
sial line  the  ecliptic  or  apparent  path  of  the 
sun.  The  signs  of  the  Zodiac  embrace  the 
twelve  important  constellations  which,  owing 
to  the  motions  of  the  earth,  appear  to  revolve 
through  th  heavens  within  a  belt  extending 
nine  degrees  on  each  side  of  the  sun's  apparent 
annual  path,  «nd  within  or  near  which  all  the 
planets  rev  lve.  Since  the  sun  appears  suc- 
cessively in  each  of  these  constellations  during 
the  year,  »H«  zodiac  was  divided  into  twelve 
equal  parts,  corresponding  to  the  months. 
These  signs  and  their  sul>divisions  were  used 
in  measuring  time,  and  as  a  basis  of  astro- 
nomical and  astrological  calculations  and  pre- 
dictions. Astronomers  now,  for  convenience, 
use  these  signs,  giving  to  each  constellation  an 
extent  of  thirty  degrees,  although  the  constella- 
tions vary  in  size.  These  signs  are  Aries, 
representing  the  ram  ;  Taurus,  the  bull ;  Gem- 
ini, the  twins ;  Cancer,  the  crab  ;  Leo,  the 
lion  ;  Virgo,  the  virgin  ;  Libra,  the  balance  ; 
Scorpio,  the  scorpion  ;  Sagittarius,  the  archer  ; 
Capricornu8,  the  goat ;  Aquarius,  the  water- 
l>earer,  and  Pisces,  the  fishes.  On  the  20th  of 
March  the  sun  enters  Aries,  and  at  midnight 
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Virgo,  the  opposite  constellation,  will  be  over- 
head. During  the  month  of  April  the  sun 
will  pass  into  Taurus,  and  at  midnight  Libra 
will  be  overhead.  The  early  astronomers  were 
astrologers,  and  claimed  to  be  able  to  predict 
the  future  careers  of  individuals  and  nations 
by  observing  the  positions  and  movements  of 
the  planets  and  the  condition  of  the  weather 
at  the  most  important  periods  of  men's  lives. 
A  man  born  when  the  sun  was  in  the  constella- 
tion Scorpio  was  believed  to  be  naturally  bent 
toward  excessive  indulgence  of  the  animal 
passions ;  one  born  when  the  sun  was  in  Aries 
was  destined  to  be  a  great  scholar  or  ruler ; 
one  boru  wheu  the  sun  was  in  Pisces  was  pre- 
destined to  grovel  or  be  a  servant,  and  so  on. 
The  porticoes  of  the  temples  of  Denderah  and 
Esne,  in  Egypt,  have  representations  of  the 
zodiacal  constellations  which  are  of  great  an- 
tiquity and  have  formed  a  fruitful  theme  of 
discussion  ;  but  the  truth  seems  to  be  that 
nothing  is  as  yet  known  respecting  these  an- 
cient representations,  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  investigations  have  l>een  mixed  up  with 
the  Biblical  question  of  the  antiquity  of  man 
has  prevented  any  truly  scientific  research. 
The  Greeks  would  seem  to  have  borrowed  their 
constellations  from  the  Egyptians  and  Baby- 
lonians, and  this  is  corroborated  to  some  ex- 
tent by  occasional  remarks  of  Greek  writers  as 
to  the  positions  of  various  constellations  at 
certain  times,  which  positions  are  inconsistent 
with  the  supposition  of  the  observer  being  in 
Greece.  The  zodiacal  figures  of  the  Hindus, 
ancient  Persians,  Chinese,  and  Japanese  have 
such  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
Egyptians  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to 
their  common  origin. 

Zoology  is  that  science  which  treats  of  ani- 
mals, their  structure,  habits,  and  classification. 

There  are  four  principal  divisions  of  animals, 
based  on  distinct  types  of  structure,  and  in- 
cluding all  the  denizens  of  the  earth,  the  water, 
and  the  air.  Following  are  the  divisions  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  beginning  with  the  lowest : — 


M  H-KiM.r* ius  oa 

DIVISIONS. 


8ITB  XINODOMS  OK 
DIVISIONS. 


I.  Protozoa— Firi«t  liv- 
ing things,  or  lowest  form 
of  animal  life. 


il.  k.vpiata— Radiates. 

that  is,  Much  uaro  shaped 
like  a  sur  or  llower,  and 
have  their  organs  arrang- 
ed uniformly  around  a 
common  center. 


CLASHES  OF  SVB- 
KIVISIONS. 

1.  Anwrba, 


sponge*, 
tel,  ate.  They 


pro- 
"nave  no 
mot! Ik,  anil  lio  distinct 
memlKMn,  but  are  ca- 
pable of  making  many 
changes  In  their  form.  " 


1.  Coral    animals,  sea- 
anemones,  etc. 
2..lelly-rUhea.  sea-nettles. 
3.  Star-fishes, sea-urchins. 


III.  Mollcioa-MdI- 
ltisks,  that  is,  soft-bodied, 
without  Joints,  and  with- 
out vertebra,  but  usually 
protected  by  a  shell. 


IV.  Abticulata  —  Ar- 
ticulate*, that  Is,  animals 
having  the  body  and  mem- 
ben  Jointed,  but  without 
an  internal  skeleton. 


V.  Yertebrata —  Ver- 
tebrates, that  la  animal* 
that  have  a  backbone,  and 
an  articulated  or  Jointed 
skeleton,  and  a  great  ner- 
vous cord,  the  spinal  mar- 
row, inclosed  in  a  bony 
sheath. 


CLAJ8BS  Of  SCB- 

DIVISION8. 

L  Rryosoa,  that  is,  moss 
animals  ;  as  sea-mats, 
white  sea-weeds,  etc. 

2.  Brachlopods,  that  la. 
with  arm-feet,  or  spiral 
appendages ;  as  the  lio- 
giila' ,  spirifers,  etc. 

3.  Aacidlans,  that  is, 
pouch-like;  as  salpu', 
etc. 

4.  Acephala,  that  is,  head- 
less ;  aa  oysters,  etc. 

5.  CephaJates, that  is, with 
heads ;  as  snails,  etc. 

S.  Cephalopods,  that  ia, 
with  heads  and  feet,  or. 
more  strictly,  tentacles. 


(  I.  Worms .as earthworms, 
leeches,  etc. 

2.  Crustaceans,  as  crabs, 
lobsters,  etc. 

3.  Centipedes,  etc. 

4.  Spiders,  etc. 
B.  Beetlea.butterfliea.etc. 


1.  Fishes. 

2.  Reptiles,  that  Is.  creep, 
ing  things,  as  turtles, 
frogs,  snakes,  lizards, 

etc. 

3.  Birds,  that  is,  "  every 
winged  fowl." 

4.  Mammalia,  that  is,  ani- 
mals with  teat*. 


The  last  class,  Mammalia,  is  further  sub- 
divided into  fourteen  orders,  of  which  the  most 
distinctive,  still  ascending  from  the  lower  to 
the  higher,  are  four,  namely  : — 


1.  Cetacea,  that  is,  of  the  whale  tribe. 

2.  Quadrupeds,  that  is,  four-fooled  animals  generally. 

3.  yuadrumana.  that  Is,  four  handed ;  as  the  gorilla, 

chimpanzee,  ape,  and  monkey. 

4.  Blmana,  that  Is,  two-handed  J  of  which  the  only 

representative  is  roan. 


Bicycle  (from  the  Latin  bis,  twice,  and  the 
Greek,  luklos,  a  wheel). — A  two-wheeled  ma- 
chine, much  used  of  late  years  for  the  purpose 
of  human  locomotion.  The  first  bicycle  was 
introduced  into  England  from  France  about 
the  year  1815,  and  was  known  as  the  hobby- 
horse: it  was  propelled  by  the  feet  of  the 
rider  being  pushed  against  the  ground.  The 
improved  bicycle  at  present  in  use  was  also  a 
French  invention,  but  the  principle  has  been 
greatly  developed  by  British  and  American 
manufacturers.  Tricyclet,  or  three-wheeled  ma- 
chines, are  also  largely  used. 

Many  thousands  of  these  machines  are 
now  constructed  in  America  and  Europe 
annually.  With  the  possible  exception  of 
skating,  bicycling  is  the  quickest  means  of 
locomotion  that  man  possesses.  A  fair 
bicyclist  can  outstrip  a  horse  in  a  day,  whilst 
an  expert  can  do  so  in  an  hour. 
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Aerial  Navigation  or  Aeronautics  is 
the  art  of  navigating  the  air.  Within  the 
past  few  yean,  and  ever  since  the  beginning 
of  the  twentieth  century,  air  navigation  has 
made  notable  progress  toward  practical  results. 
Santos  Dumont  and  others  have  shown  that 
the  flight  of  their  machines  can  be  directed 
even  against  contrary  currents  of  air,  and  this 
is  a  most  important  advance.  It  still  remains, 
however,  for  a  dirigible  machine  to  make  long 
flights,  and  to  be  able  to  carry  loads  that  would 
prove  it  commercially  useful.  The  feat  of 
flying  has  often  been  attempted  ;  even  among 
the  ancients  it  was  tried,  and,  we  are  informed, 
succeeded  to  some  slight  extent. 

The  most  notable  modern  experiments  with 
a  view  to  attaining  this  end  have  been  con- 
ducted by  Hiram  Maxim,  of  England,  and 
Prof.  Samuel  P.  Langley,  of  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  the  former  constructing  his  machine 
on  the  plane  system,  and  the  latter  designing 
his  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  fish.  The  flying 
machine  proper  is  heavier  than  air,  depending 
on  the  motions  of  mechanically  propelled  wings 
for  its  support.  But  the  more  usual  and 
hitherto  most  successful  type  is  the  manageable 
balloon.  In  such  a  one  Santos  Dumont,  in 
September,  1901,  succeeded  in  winning  the 
prize  of  $20,000  offered  to  the  aeronaut  who 
should  first  (under  given  conditions)  circle  the 
Eiffel  tower,  in  Paris.  An  experiment  with 
Professor  Langley's  machine  at  Washington, 
October,  1903,  proved  an  utter  failure. 

Radium.  A  recently  discovered  element, 
obtained  from  pitch-blende.  It  was  first  dis- 
covered by  M.  and  Mme.  Curie  in  1898.  Its 
temperature  is  1.5°  C.  above  that  of  its  sur- 
.  roundings  and  according  to  Curie  it  emits  heat 
radiations  without  combustion  or  chemical 
change,  and  without  any  apparent  decrease  In 
its  energy.  Its  atomic  weight  is  225.  The 
photographic  action  of  its  light  is  similar  to 
that  of  Kontgen  rayB.  Its  rays  have  power  to 
color  glass  and  porcelain  and  in  certain  cases 
produce  ozoue.  If  its  rays  are  passed  through 
a  gas  they  render  it  a  conductor  of  electricity. 
Their  effect  on  the  human  body  is  very  marked. 
They  produce  luminosity  in  the  eye,  and  they 
have  power  in  some  instances  to  paralyze  the 
nerve  centers.  It  requires  enormous  quantities 
of  pitch-blende  and  great  labor  to  produce  a 
minute  quantity  of  radium.  At  present  a  piece 
of  radium  a  seventieth  part  of  a  grain  in 
weight  costs  two  dollars. 

Osteopathy. — A  system  of  healing.  In 
spite  of  the  apparent  etymology  of  the  name,  the 
system  does  not  confine  itself  to  the  treatment 
of  bone  diseases,  but  claims  to  be  a  general 
system  founded  on  the  principle  that  **  all 
bodily  disorders  are  the  result  of  mechanical 


obstruction  to  the  free  circulation  of  vital 
fluids  and  forces."  No  medicine  whatever  is 
used  and  no  surgery  employed,  except  in  cases 
where  the  latter  is  needed  exclusively. 

Antitoxin. — An  antidote  to  diseases  pro- 
duced by  bacteria,  which  is  obtained  by  inocu- 
lating a  horse  or  other  animal  with  the  specific 
poison  of  the  disease,  increasing  the  strength 
of  the  material  until  the  horse  gains  immu- 
nity from  the  disease.  The  serum  of  the 
horse's  blood  is  then  employed  to  inoculate 
persons  attacked  with  the  disease  experimented 
on.  This  treatment  has  hitherto  been  used 
principally  in  diphtheria,  and  with  marked 
success. 

The  establishment  of  the  principles  and  the 
introduction  of  this  treatment  are  due  especially 
to  Behring  of  Germany  and  Roux  of  Paris. 
The  underlying  principle  of  the  treatment  is 
based  on  the  fact  that,  if  a  susceptible  animal 
is  inoculated  first  with  small  and  then  with 
increasing  doses  of  the  toxin  produced  by  the 
bacillus,  the  blood  of  the  animal  is  found  to 
contain  a  Bubstance  called  antitoxin,  which 
has  the  power  of  neutralizing  or  rendering 
harmless  the  toxin.  In  order  to  obtain  large 
quantities  of  the  healing  serum  a  horse  is 
generally  selected  for  the  process  of  immuniza- 
tion. By  proper  methods  very  powerful  anti- 
toxins can  be  obtained.  Dr.  William  II. 
Welch,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  in 
1895,  in  an  analysis  of  over  7,000  cases  of  diph- 
theria treated  by  autitoxin  found  that  the 
fatality  was  reduced  by  this  treatment  by  over 
50  per  cent  of  the  previous  death-rates ;  he 
concluded  that  the  antitoxin  serum  is  a  specific 
curative  agent  for  diphtheria,  surpassing  in  its 
efficacy  all  other  known  methods  of  treatment 
for  this  disease.  Since  his  report,  this  con- 
clusion has  been  confirmed  and  even  more 
favorable  results  have  been  obtained. 

Phrenology  (from  the  Greek  phrin,  mind, 
and  logos,  a  discourse). — The  name  given  to  a 
science  which  professes  to  found  a  philosophy 
of  the  mind  upon  the  physiology  of  the  brain, 
and  upon  the  form  of  the  brain  and  the  com- 
parative size  of  its  parts  as  indicated  by  the 
shape  of  the  skull.  The  first  propounder  of  the 
science  was  Franz  Joseph  Gall,  who  was  after- 
wards joined  by  Johann  Caspar  Spurzheim. 
In  1810-12  they  published  jointly  in  Paris  a 
work  entitled  The  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of 
the  Nervous  System,  and  of  the  Brain  in  Particu- 
lar, in  which  the  principles  of  the  science  were 
unfolded.  The  first  English  treatise  on  the 
subject  was  that  of  George  Combe.  That 
there  is  some  connection  between  the  brain 
and  the  mind  is  indisputable,  and  many  of 
the  theories  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim  seem  to  be 
sustained  to  some  extent  by  observation. 
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AIR. 

The  common  air  is  a  fluid  composed  mainly 
of  two  gases,  in  certain  proportions  ;  namely, 
oxygen  as  twenty  and  nitrogen  as  eighty  parts 
in  a  hundred,  with  a  very  minute  addition  of 
carbonic  acid  gas.  Such  is  air  in  its  pure  and 
right  state,  and  such  is  the  state  in  which  we 
require  it  for  respiration.  When  it  is  loaded 
with  any  admixture  of  a  different  kind,  or  its 
natural  proportions  aro  in  any  way  deranged, 
it  cannot  be  breathed  without  producing  inju- 
rious results.  We  also  require  what  is  apt  to 
appear  a  large  quantity  of  this  element  of 
healthy  existence.  The  lungs  of  a  healthy 
full-grown  man  will  inhale  tho  bulk  of  twenty 
cubic  inches  at  every  inspiration,  and  lie  will 
use  no  less  than  fifty-seven  hogsheads  in 
twenty-four  hours. 

Now,  there  are  various  circumstances  which 
tend  to  surround  us  at  times  with  vitiated  air, 
and  which  must  accordingly  be  guarded 
against.  That  first  calling  for  attention  is  the 
miasma  or  noxious  quality  imparted  to  tho  air 
in  certain  districts  by  stagnant  water  and  de- 
caying vegetable  matter.  It  is  now  generally 
acknowledged  that  this  noxious  quality  is  in 
reality  a  subtle  poison,  which  acts  on  the  hu- 
man system  through  tho  medium  of  the  lungs, 
producing  fevers  and  other  epidemics. 

Putrid  matter  of  all  kinds  is  another  con- 
spicuous source  of  noxious  effluvia.  The  filth 
collected  in  ill-regulated  towns,  ill-managed 
drains,  collections  of  decaying  animal  sub- 
stances placed  too  near  or  within  pi  ivate  dwell- 
ings, are  notable  for  their  effects  in  vitiating 
the  atmosphere,  and  generating  diseaso  in 
those  exposed  to  them.  In  this  case,  also,  it 
is  a  poison  diffused  abroad  through  the  air 
which  acts  ko  injuriously  on  the  human  frame. 

Tho  human  subject  tends  to  vitiate  the 
atmosphere  for  itself,  by  the  effect  which  it 
produces  on  the  air  which  it  breathes.  Our 
breath,  when  we  draw  it  in,  consists  of  tho  in- 
gredients formerly  mentioned ;  but  it  is  in  a 
.very  different  state  when  we  part  with  it.  On 
passing  into  our  lungs  tho  oxygen,  forming  the 
lesser  ingredient,  enters  into  combination  with 
the  carbon  of  the  venous  blood  (or  blood  which 
has  already  performed  its  round  through  the 
l)ody)  ;  in  this  process  about  two  fifths  of  the 
oxygen  is  abstracted  and  sent  into  the  blood, 
only  the  remaining  three  fifths  being  expired, 
along  with  the  nitrogen  nearly  as  it  was  before. 
In  place  of  the  oxygen  consumed,  there  is  ex- 
pired an  equal  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
mch  gas  being  a  result  of  the  process  of  com- 


bination just  alluded  to.  Now,  carbonic  acid 
gas,  in  a  larger  proportion  than  that  in  which 
it  is  found  in  the  atmosphere,  is  noxious.  The 
volume  of  it  expired  by  the  lungs,  if  free  to 
mingle  with  the  air  at  large,  will  do  no  harm  ; 
but,  if  breathed  out  into  a  close  room,  it  will 
render  the  air  unfit  for  being  again  breathed. 
Suppose  an  individual  to  be  shut  up  in  an  air- 
tight box :  each  breath  he  emits  throws  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  into  the  air 
filling  the  box ;  the  air  is  thus  vitiated,  and 
every  successive  inspiration  is  composed  of 
worse  and  worse  materials,  till  at  length  the 
oxygen  is  so  much  exhausted  that  it  is  insuffi- 
cient for  the  support  of  life.  He  would  then 
be  sensiblo  of  a  great  difficulty  in  breathing, 
and  in  a  little  time  longer  he  would  die. 

Most  rooms  in  which  human  beings  live  are 
not  strictly  close.  The  chimney  and  the  chinks 
of  the  doors  and  windows  generally  allow  of  a 
communication  to  a  certain  extent  with  the 
outer  air,  so  that  it  rarely  happens  that  great 
immediate  inconvenience  is  experienced  in 
ordinary  apartments  from  want  of  fresh  air. 
But  it  is  at  the  same  time  quite  certain  that, 
in  all  ordinary  apartments  where  human  beings 
are  assembled,  the  air  unavoidably  becomes 
considerably  vitiated,  for  in  such  a  situation 
there  cannot  be  a  sufficiently  ready  or  copious 
supply  of  oxygen  to  make  up  for  that  which 
has  been  consumed,  and  the  carbonic  acid  gas 
will  be  constantly  accumulating.  This  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  in  bedrooms,  and  in  theaters, 
churches,  and  schools. 

Perhaps  it  is  in  bedrooms  that  most  harm 
is  done.  These  are  generally  smaller  than 
other  rooms,  and  they  arc  usually  kept  closed 
during  the  whole  night.  The  result  of  sleep- 
ing in  Mich  a  room  is  very  injurious.  A  com- 
mon fire,  from  the  draught  which  it  produces, 
is  very  serviceable  in  ventilating  rooms,  but  it 
is  at  best  a  defective  means  of  doing  so.  The 
draught  which  it  creates  generally  sweeps 
along  near  the  floor  between  the  door  and  the 
fire,  leaving  all  above  the  level  of  the  chimney- 
piece  unpurified.  Yet  scarcely  any  other  ar- 
rangement is  anywhere  made  for  the  purpose 
of  changing  the  air  in  ordinary  rooms. 

FOOD. 

A  food  is  a  substance  which,  when  intro- 
duced into  the  body,  supplies  material  which 
renews  some  structure  or  maintains  some  vital 
process ;  and  it  is  distinguished  from  a  medi- 
cine in  that  the  latter  modifies  some  vital  ac- 
tion, but  does  not  supply  the  material  which 
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sustains  such  action.  It  is  essential  to  the 
idea  of  a  food  that  it  support  or  iucrease  vital 
actions ;  whilst  medicines  usually  may  lessen, 
increase,  or  otherwise  modify  some  of  them. 
"  Foods  are  derived,"  says  Dr.  Edward  Smith, 
"from  all  the  great  divisions  of  nature  and 
natural  product*,  as  earth,  water,  and  air, 
solids,  liquids,  and  gases;  and  from  substances 
which  are  living  and  organic,  or  inanimate  and 
inorganic.  The  popular  notion  of  food  as  a 
solid  substance  derived  from  animals  and  veg- 
etables, whilst  comprehensive  is  too  exclusive, 
since  the  water  which  we  drink,  the  air  which 
we  breathe,  and  certain  minerals  found  in  the 
substance  of  the  earth,  are,  adopting  the  defi- 
nition given,  of  no  less  importance  as  foods. 
It  is,  however,  of  great  interest  to  note  how  fre- 
quently all  these  are  combined  in  one  food,  and 
how  closely  united  are  substances  which  seem 
to  be  widely  separated.  Thus  water  and  min- 
erals are  found  in  both  flesh  and  vegetables, 
whilst  one  or  both  of  the  components  parts  of 
the  air,  viz.,  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  are  dis- 
tributed through  every  kind  of  food  which  is 
alone  capable  of  sustaining  life.  Hence,  not 
only  may  we  add  food  to  food  to  supply  the 
waste  of  the  body,  but  wo  may  within  certain 
limits  substitute  one  for  another  as  our  appe- 
tites or  wants  demand.  .  .  .  Further, 
there  seems  to  be  an  indissoluble  bond  existing 
between  all  the  sources  of  food.  There  are 
the  same  classes  of  elements  in  flesh  as  in  flour, 
and  the  same  in  animals  as  in  vegetables. 

"  The  vegetable  draws  water  and  minerals 
irom  the  soil,  whilst  it  absorbs  and  incorporates 
the  air  in  its  own  growth,  and  is  then  eaten 
to  sustain  the  life  of  animals,  so  that  animals 
gain  the  substances  which  vegetables  first  ac- 
quired. But  in  completing  the  circle  the  veg- 
etable receives  from  the  animal  the  air  (car- 
bonic acid)  which  was  thrown  out  in  respira- 
tion, and  lives  and  grows  upon  it;  and  at 
length  the  animal  itself  in  whole  or  in  part, 
and  the  refuse  which  it  daily  throws  off,  be- 
come the  food  of  the  vegetable.  Even  the  very 
bones  of  an  animal  are  by  the  aid  of  nature  or 
man  made  to  increase  the  growth  of  vegetables 
and  really  to  enter  into  their  structure ;  and 
being  again  eaten,  animals  may  be  said  to  eat 
their  own  bones,  and  live  on  their  own  flesh." 
It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  animal  and  veg- 
etable foods  contain  precisely  the  same  ele- 
mental though  in  different  combinations.  At 
the  same  time  they  differ  sufficiently  to  make 
a  due  proportion  of  each  necessary  to  perfect 
nutrition.  One  sterling  point  of  difference  is, 
that  nitrogen  constitutes  a  much  larger  per- 
centage of  animal  bodies  than  of  vegetables. 
Nitrogen  is  one  of  the  most  important  ele- 
ments of  food ;  only  such  substances  as  con- 


tain it  can  efficiently  produce  flesh  or  repaii 
wasted  tissue.  So  important  is  this  distinction, 
in  fact,  that  one  of  the  divisions  of  food  most 
generally  recognized  by  physiologist*  is  into 
nitrogenous  and  non-nitrogenous,  or,  as  Lie- 
big  termed  them,  the  flesh-forming  and  the 
heat-producing.  Both  kiuds  are  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  life,  and  it  is  because  veg- 
etables as  a  whole  are  deficient  in  nitrogen 
that  the  highest  degree  of  bodily  vigor  cannot 
bo  kept  up  by  them  alone. 

It  is  understood  that  the  structures  of  the 
body  are  in  a  state  of  continual  change, 
so  that  atoms  which  are  present  at  one  hour 
may  be  gone  the  next,  and  when  gone  the 
structures  will  be  so  far  wasted,  unless  the  proc- 
ess of  waste  be  accompanied  by  renewal.  But 
the  renewing  substance  must  be  of  the  same 
nature  as  that  wasted,  so  that  bone  shall  be  re- 
newed by  the  constituent  elements  of  bone, 
and  flesh  by  those  of  flesh.  This  is  the  duty 
assigned  to  food, —  to  supply  to  each  part  of 
the  body  the  very  same  kind  of  material  that 
it  lost  by  waste.  As  foods  must  have  the 
same  composition  as  the  body,  or  supply  some 
such  other  materials  as  can  be  transformed 
into  the  substances  of  the  body,  it  is  desirable 
to  gain  a  general  idea  of  what  these  substances 
are.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  prin- 
cipal materials  of  which  the  body  is  com- 
posed :  — 

Flesh,  in  its  fresh  state,  contains  water,  fat, 
fibrin,  albumen,  besides  compounds  of  lime, 
phosphorus,  soda,  potash,  magnesia,  silica,  and 
iron,  and  certain  extractives,  whose  nature  is 
unknown.  Blood  has  a  composition  similar  in 
elements  to  that  of  flesh. 

Bone  is  composed  of  cartilage,  fat,  and  salts 
of  lime,  magnesia,  soda,  and  potash,  combined 
with  phosphoric  and  other  acids. 

Cartilage  consists  of  chondrin,  from  which 
gelatine  is  formed,  with  salts  of  soda,  potash, 
lime,  phosphorus,  magnesia,  sulphur,  and  iron. 

The  braiu  is  composed  of  water,  albumen, 
fat  (so-called),  phosphoric  acid,  osmazome, 
and  salts. 

The  liver  consists  of  water,  fat,  and  albu- 
men, with  phosphoric  and  other  acids,  in  con- 
junction with  soda,  lime,  potash,  and  iron. 

The  lungs  are  formed  of  a  substance  called 
connective  tissue,  from  which  gelatine  is  formed 
by  prolonged  boiling,  albumen,  a  substance 
analogous  to  casein,  various  fatty  and  organic 
acids,  with  salts  of  soda  and  iron,  and  water. 

Bile  consists  of  water,  fat,  resin,  sugar,  fatty 
and  organic  acids,  cholesterin,  and  salts  of 
potash,  soda,  and  iron. 

Hence,  it  is  requisite  that  the  body  should 
be  provided  with  salts  of  potash,  soda,  lime, 
magnesia,  sulphur,  iron,  aud  manganese,  as 
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well  as  -sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  phosphoric, 
and  fluoric  acids  and  water ;  also,  nearly  all 
the  fat  which  it  consumes  daily,  and  probably 
all  the  nitrogenous  substances  which  it  re- 
quires and  which  are  closely  allied  in  compo- 
sition, as  albumen,  fibrin,  etc.  "So  great  an 
array  of  mysterious  substances,"  says  Dr. 
Smith,  "  might  well  prevent  us  from  feeding 
ourselves  or  others  if  the  selection  of  food  de- 
pended solely  upon  our  knowledge  or  judg- 
ment ;  but  it  is  not  so,  for,  independently  of 
the  aid  derived  from  our  appetites,  there  is  the 
great  advantage  of  having  foods  which  con- 
tain a  proportion  of  nearly  all  these  elements ; 
and  combinations  of  foods  have  been  effected 
by  experience  which  protect  even  the  most 
ignorant  from  evil  consequences.  Thus  flesh, 
or  the  muscular  tissue  of  animals,  contains 
precisely  the  elements  which  are  required  in 
our  flesh-formers,  and,  only  limited  by  quan- 
tity, our  heat-generators  also  ;  and  life  may  be 
maintained  for  very  lengthy  periods  upon  ani- 
mal food  and  water.  Seeing,  moreover,  that 
the  source  of  flesh  in  animals  which  are  used 
as  food,  is  of  vegetable  origin,  it  follows  that 
vegetables  should  contain  the  same  elements 
as  flesh,  and  it  is  a  fact  of  great  interest  that 
in  vegetables  we  have  food  elements  closely 
analogous  to  those  contained  in  the  flesh  v/f 
animals.  Thus,  in  addition  to  water  and  salts, 
common  to  both,  there  is  vegetable  chondrin, 
vegetable  albumen,  vegetable  fibrin,  and  vege- 
table casein,  all  having  a  composition  almost 
identical  with  animal  albumen,  fibrin,  chondrin 
and  casein."  The  articles  containing  most 
of  the  three  articles  needed  generally  in  the 
body  are  as  follows :  for  fat  and  heat-making 
—  butter,  lard,  sugar  and  molasses;  for  flesh 
or  muscle-forming  —  lean  meat,  cheese,  peas, 
beans,  and  lean  fishes ;  for  brain  and  nerves — 
shell  fish,  lean  meats,  pease,  beans,  and  very 
active  birds  and  fishes,  who  live  chiefly  on  food 
in  which  phosphorus  al>ounds.  Tn  a  meat 
diet,  the  fat  supplies  the  carbon  for  keeping 
up  the  heat  of  the  body,  and  the  lean  furnishes 
nutriment  for  the  muscles,  brain,  and  nerves. 
Green  vegetables,  fruits,  and  berries  furnish 
additional  supplies  of  the  acids,  the  salts,  and 
water  needed. 

Kinds  of  Food. —  The  simplest  and  most 
powerful  agent  in  determining  the  character  of 
our  food  is  climate.  In  cold  countries  the 
requirements  of  man  are  very  different  from 
those  felt  in  the  tropics,  and  from  the  Esqui- 
maux, who,  according  to  Dr.  Kane,  will  drink 
ten  or  twelve  gallons  of  train  oil  in  a  day,  to 
the  Peruvians  and  other  tropical  nations  for 
whom  the  banana  suffices  for  nearly  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  there  are  various  gradations  in 
which  the  constituents  of  the  diet  bear  a  very 


direct  relation  to  the  prevailing  temperature. 
In  cold  regions  man  requires  such  food  as  not 
only  supplies  him  with  nutriment,  but  also 
with  heat ;  as  oil,  butter,  fat,  sugar,  and  other 
substances  in  which  carbonaceous  elements 
predominate.  In  warm  countries,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  one  of  the  most  essential  conditions 
of  good  health,  that  his  food  should  be  as  lit- 
tle heating  as  possible.  In  our  own  climate 
this  law  holds  good  as  between  summer  and 
winter;  in  the  latter  season,  plenty  of  lean 
meat,  butter,  potatoes,  eggs,  sugar,  and 
similar  food  are  necessary  to  keep  the  animal 
machine  in  working  order,  while  in  summer 
the  diet  should  consist  chiefly  of  those  sub- 
stances of  which  nitrogenous  or  flesh-forming 
elements  compose  the  largest  part.  There  is 
probably  no  other  cause  so  fruitful  in  produc- 
ing the  dyspepsia  and  similar  diseases  of  which 
Americans,  as  a  nation,  are  in  a  peculiar  degree 
the  victims  as  the  neglect  to  harmonize  the 
food  with  the  changing  seasons. 

The  next  most  important  question  in  deter, 
mining  the  character  of  our  food  is  that  of  its 
digestibility ;  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  nutritive  value  and  the  digestibility 
of  food  have  no  necessary  relation  to  each 
other.  A  food  may  have  a  very  high  nutri- 
tive value  and  yet  be  so  indigestible  as  to  be 
practically  useless,  and  on  the  other  hand  it 
may  l»e  very  easily  digested  and  worth  little  or 
nothing  for  nutrition.  No  general  rules  as  to 
the  digestibility  of  different  foods  can  be  laid 
down,  because  it  depends  very  largely  upon  in- 
dividual habits  and  conditions.  Persons  who 
have  a  strong  constitution,  and  take  sufficient 
exercise,  may  eat  almost  anything  with  appar- 
ent impunity ;  but  young  children  who  are 
forming  their  constitutions,  and  persons  who 
are  delicate,  and  who  take  but  little  exercise, 
are  very  dependent  for  health  upon  a  proper 
selection  of  food.  As  a  general  thing,  when 
the  body  requires  a  given  kind  of  diet,  spe- 
cially demanded  by  brain,  lungs,  or  muscles,  the 
appetite  will  crave  that  food  until  the  neces- 
sary amount  is  secured.  If  the  food  in  which 
the  needed  aliment  abounds  l>e  not  supplied, 
other  food  will  be  taken  in  larger  quantities 
than  needed  until  that  amount  is  gained  ;  for 
all  kinds  of  food  have  supplies  for  every  part 
of  the  body,  though  in  different  proportions. 
Thus,  for  example,  if  the  muscles  are  worked 
a  great  deal,  food  in  which  nitrogen  abounds 
is  required,  and  the  appetite  will  remain  un- 
appeased  until  the  requisite  amount  of  nitro- 
gen is  secured.  Should  food  be  taken  which 
has  not  the  requisite  quantity,  the  consequence 
will  be  that  the  vital  powers  will  be  needlessly 
taxed  to  throw  off  the  excess.  There  are  other 
kindr  of  food  which  are  not  only  nourishing 
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hut  stimulating,  bo  that  tbey  quicken  the 
functions  of  the  organs  on  which  they  operate  ; 
the  condiments  used  in  cookery,  such  as  pep- 
per, mustard,  and  spices,  are  of  this  nature. 
There  are  certain  states  of  the  system  in  which 
these  stimulants  may  lie  beneficial  and  even 
necessary;  but  persons  in  perfect  health,  and 
especially  young  children,  never  receive  any 
benefit  from  such  food,  and  just  in  proportion 
as  condiments  operate  to  quicken  the  action  of 
the  internal  organs,  they  tend  to  wear  down 
their  powers.  The  same  observation  applies 
to  the  use  of  wines  and  other  spirituous  and 
malt  liquors.  I'nder  certain  conditions  where 
the  vital  powers  are  low,  they  are  a  highly  im- 
portant addition  to  ordinary  food  ;  but  when 
used  habitually,  their  temporary  stimulation 
is  gained  at  the  expense  of  permanently  weak- 
ening the  digestive  organs  which  finally  refuse 
to  perform  their  work  without  some  such  ex- 
ternal aid.  It  follows  from  the  al>ove  that  the 
requirements  of  food  in  each  case  may  in  a  nor- 
mal condition  of  tilings  be  left  to  the  individual 
taste,  to  be  selected  and  prepared  M  is  indi- 
cated by  experience  to  be  most  appropriate. 

Nutrltlousness  of  Food. — The  follow- 
ing table  from  authentic  sources  shows  the 
ascertained  percentage  of  nutriment  in  the 
common  articles  of  table  consumption  :  — 


Digestibility  of  Food.— In  Order  of 
Time.  The  following  table  of  the  digesti- 
bility of  the  most  common  articles  of  tood. 
prepared  from  standard  authorities,  is  approxi- 
mately correct,  and  is  of  very  general  prac- 
tical interest :  — 


QCALITV. 


Kind  ok  Food. 


Almond*  ...... 

Apple*  

Apricot*  

Barley  

dry. 

Bread" !!'."!'.!! 

Cabbage  

Carrot*    . . 

Cherries  

Chicken*  

Codfish  

Cucumber*  

Kce»  

Flour,  bolted.. . 
Flour,  unbolted 
Goose  berne* . . . 

Grapea  

Haddock  

Milk 

o-"tmeal 

Oil*  

I"ea*e,  dry. . . 

Peaches  

Pear*  

Plum*  

Pork  

Potatoe*..... 

Rice  

Itve  flour  

Sole  

Soup  hurley 
Strawberries 

Turnip*  

Veal..  

Venison  

Wheat  bread 


Pre  pa  ration. 


jPer  cent. of 
Nutriment. 


Time  or 
Digestion. 


11. 

H. 

raw 

66 

raw 

10 

1 

30 

raw 

M 

boiled 

H 

7 

00 

boiled 

87 

2 

31 

roast 

26 

3 

30 

22 

baked 

SO 

3 

30 

boiled 

7 

4 

an 

boiled 

10 

3 

15 

raw 

25 

2 

01 

tncasseed 

27 

2 

45 

boiled 

21 

2 

00 

raw 

9 

whipped 

13 

1 

;;n 

in  bread 

21 

in  bread 

35 

raw 

19 

2 

00 

raw 

27 

2 

81 

boiled 

IS 

*  2 

30 

raw 

3 

2 

00 

raw 

7 

2 

15 

30 

3 

15 

naked 

74 

3 

30 

raw 

H 

3 

30 

boiled 

03 

2 

30 

raw 

20 

2 

00 

raw 

10 

3 

30 

raw 

28 

2 

30 

roast 

21 

S 

15 

belled 

13 

2 

30 

bollrd 

M 

1 

00 

baked 

79 

3 

Mt 

fried 

21 

3 

0" 

boiled 

20 

1 

I'M 

raw 

12 

2 

Oil 

boiled 

4 

3 

.'. ' 

fried 

28 

4 

30 

broiled 

22 

1 

30 

baked 

96 

3 

Preparation.  I)lKestioii 


Cole  (daw  

Rice  

Pig's  feet,  soused  

TrTpe.  soused  

Eggs,  whipj»ed  

Trout,  salmon,  fresh. .. 
Trout,  salmon,  fresh. .. 

Soup,  barley  

Apples,  sweet,  mellow . 

Venison  steak  

Brains,  animal  

Sago  

Tapioca  

Barley  

Milk  

Liver,  lieePs,  fresh  

Kggs.  fresh  

Codfish,  cured,  dry  

Apples, sour,  mellow... 
Cabbage,  with  vinegar 

Milk  

Kggs,  fresh  

Turkey,  wild  

Turkey,  domestic  

C.elatlne  

Turkey,  domestic  

<}oosc,  wild  

Pig,  (licking  

l-amb,  fresh  

Hash,  meat  and  vegetable*  — 

Beans,  pod  

Cake,  sponge  \ 

Parsnips  ! 

Potatoes,  Irish  

Cabbage,  head  

Snlnal  marrow,  in  I  ma  I. 
Chicken,  full  erowu.  . . . 

Custard  

Beer,  with  salt  only  

Apples,  sour,  hard  

Oysters,  fr^sh  

Egg*,  freidi  

Bass,  striped,  fresh . . . 
Beef,  fresh,  lean.  rare.. . 

Pork,  recently  salted  

Mutton,  fresh  

Soup  

Chicken  *oup  

Aponeurosis  

Dumpling,  apple  

Cake,  corn  

Ovsters,  freah  

Pork  steak  

Mutton,  fresh  

Bread,  corn  

Carrot,  orange  

Sausage,  fresh  

Flounder,  fresh  

Catfish,  fresh  

Ovsters,  fresh  

Butter  

Cheese,  old,  strong  

Soup,  mutton  

Oyster  soup  

Bread,  wheat,  freah  

Turnips,  flat  

Potatoes,  Irish  

Eggs,  fresh  

Green  corn  and  l>eans.. 

Beet*  

Salmon,  i 

Beef  

Veal,  fresh. 


boiled 

boiled 

boiled 

raw 

boiled 

fried 

boiled 

raw 

broiled 

IhmU-.i 

boiled 

boiled 

boiled 

boiled 

broiled 

raw 

boiled 

raw 

raw 

raw 

roasted 

roasted 

boiled 

boiled 

roasted 

roasted 

roasted 

bmiled 


boiled 
baked 
boiled 
roasted 
raw 
boiled 
rrleasseed 
Irnked 
boiled 
raw- 
raw 

soft  boiled 
hrolled 
roasted 
stewed 
broiled 
boiled 
boiled 
boiled 
iK.iled 
baked 
roasted 
broiled 
roasted 
baked 
boiled 
broiled 
fried 
fried 
stewed 
melted 
raw- 
boned 
boiled 
baked 
boiled 
boiled 

hard  boiled 
boiled 
boiled 
boiled 
fried 
broiled 


M. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

■ 

3 
2 
1 
2 
2 

2 

2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
g 

2 
1 
2 
2 
I 
2 
■-> 

2 
2 
2 
I 
2 
2 
2 
2 

3 

a 

a 

3 
3 

8 

3 
3 

a 

3 

2 

a 
a 
a 
a 

3 

3 
3 

a 
a 

3 

a 
a 
a 
a 
a 

3 

a 
a 

4 
4 
4 


M. 
00 
00 

(HI 

00 
30 
3*1 
30 
30 
30 

as 

45 

45 
00 
00 

oo 

00 
(HI 
00 
00 
00 
15 
IS 
18 
26 
25 
30 
30 

at 

30 


30 
30 
30 
3li 

40 
45 
45 
45 

50 
55 


00 

00 
00 

<*> 

00 
00 
00 
00 
16 
15 
15 
15 
15 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
45 
48 
00 
00 
00 
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Composition  of  Various 
Food.— In  100  parts. 


Articles  of 


Kim.  of  Food. 


Arrowroot.... 
Bacon,  dried. 
Bacon,  green. 
Barley  I 


Beef,  fat  

Beef,  lean  

Beer  and  porter. 

Biscuit  

Bread  

Butter  and  fat.. 

Buttermilk  

Cabbage  

Carrots  

Cheese  

Cheese,  cheddar  . 

Cheese,  skim   

Corn  meal.  


Eels. 
Eg(r.  entire.... 
"  j,  white  of. 


»,  white  

Liver,  ox  

Meat,  cooked,  roasted 

Milk,  human  

Milk,  new  

Milk,  skimmed  

Mutton,  fat  

Mutton,  lean  

Oatmeal  

Parsnips  

Pease  

Pork,  fat  , 

Potatoes  

Poultry  

Rice  

Rye  meal  

Salmon  , 

8iiK»r. 


Tripe. 

Turnips  

Veal  

Wheat  flour. 


Quuntity  of  Food  With  regard  to  the 

quantity  of  food  to  be  taken,  this  also  depends 
upon  individual  conditions  and  cannot  he 
formed  into  a  general  rule.  Where  hunger  is 
felt  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  when  the 
hunger  has  been  fully  appeased  sufficient  food 
has  entered  the  stomach.  Such  are  the  cir- 
cumstances of  civilized  life,  however,  that  in 
most  cases  hunger  is  a  very  rare  sensation  ; 
and  food  is  prepared  and  eaten  more  to  gratify 
the  palate  than  because  nature  demands  it. 
On  this  point  each  individual  is  and  must  be 
a  law  unto  himself,  and  we  can  only  point  out 
the  consequences  of  eating  a  larger  quantity 
than  is  needed.  When  too  great  a  supply  of 
food  is  put  into  the  stomach,  the  gastric  juice 
only  dissolves  that  portion  of  it  which  the 
wants  of  the  system  demand ;  most  of  the  re- 
mainder ia  ejected  in  an  unprepared  state, 


S 

Cart 

>ohy- 

S 

d  rates. 

Albumen, 

/ 

n 
1 
3 



l! 
& 

3 
K 

Fat, 

18 

82.0 



15 

8.8 

73.3 

2  9 

24 

7.1 

66.8 

1  1 

15 

6.3 

69.4 

4.9 

2.4 

2  0 

11.76 

24.3 

2.5 

3  3 

61 

14.8 

29  8 

4.4 

72 

19.3 

3.6 

5.1 

91 

0.1 

8.7 

0.2 

g 

15.6 

1.3 

37 

8.1 

47.4 

3.6 

1.7 

16 

83.0 

2  0 

88 

4.1 

6.4 

0.7 

0.8 

61 

2.0 

0,5 

0.7 

83 

1.3 

8.4 

6.1 

0.2 

1.0 

36.8 

33  6 

21  3 

54 

38 

28.4 

W.I 

45 

44 

44  8 

6.3 

40 

14 

11. 1 

64.7 

0.4 

H  1 

1.7 

C6 

2.7 

2.8 

26  7 

1.8 

76 

9.9 

138  1.3 

71 

14.0 

10.5 

1.5 

78 

'^0.4 

1.6 

52 

16.0 

30  7 

1  3 

78 

18.1 

2.9 

1.0 

74 

18  9 

4.1 

3.0  1 

M 

2  J. 6 

15.46 

3.0  ! 

KS 

3.4 

4.6 

8.46 

.■-■1 

Kli 

4.1 

4.9 

B.2 

3  9 

08 

88 

4.0 

5 

6.4 

18 

08 

63 

12  4 

31.1 

3.5 

7" 

is  a 

4.9 
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3.0 
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1.0 

19 
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2.0 
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18.8 
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21.0 

3  8 

1  2 
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6  3 
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04 

0.7 
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15 

80 

69.5 

3.7 

2  0 

1.8 

77 

16.1 

6.5 

1.4 

5 

95.0 

23 
G8 

13  2 

77.0 

IX 

2.4 

91 

1.2 

5.1 

2.1 

0  6 

C3 

16  5 

16.8 

4.7 

15 

10.8 

66.3 

42 

2.0 

1.7 

the  absorbents  take  portions  of  it  into  the  cir- 
culatory system,  and  all  the  various  bodily 
functions  dependent  on  the  blood  are  thus 
gradually  and  imperceptibly  injured.  Very 
often,  indeed,  intemperance  in  eating  pro- 
duces immediate  results,  such  as  colic,  head- 
ache, indigestion,  and  vertigo;  but  the  more 
common  result  is  the  gradual  undermining  of 
all  parts  of  the  human  frame,  shortening  life 
by  thus  weakening  the  constitution. 

As  to  the  hours  of  meals  these  are  of  no  im- 
jKirtance  provided  they  are  regular  and  come 
at  regular  intervals.  This  interval  should 
never  be  less  than  five  hours,  as  the  stomach 
requires  at  least  three  hours  to  digest  its  sup- 
ply of  food,  and  not  less  than  two  hours  should 
be  allowed  it  for  rest  and  recuperation. 

Eating  between  meals  is  a  most  injurious 
practice,  the  source  in  children,  especially,  of 
endless  stomachic  disorders.  It  may  be  well 
to  give  children  under  ten  years  of  age  one 
more  meal  during  the  day  than  the  three  which 
adults  in  this  country  usually  allow  themselves  ; 
but  these,  as  we  have  said  al>ove,  should  be  at 
regular  times  aud  with  stated  intervals  between 
them. 

After  taking  a  full  meal,  it  is  very  impor- 
tant to  health  that  no  great  bodily  or  mental 
exertion  be  made  till  the  labor  of  digestion  is 
over.  Muscular  exertion  draws  the  blood  to 
the  muscles,  and  brain  work  draws  it  to  the 
head  ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  the  stomach 
loses  the  supply  which  is  necessary  to  it  when 
performing  its  office,  the  adequate  supply  of 
gastric  juice  is  not  afTorded,  and  indigestion  in 
the  result.  The  heaviness  which  is  felt  after 
a  full  meal  is  a  sure  indication  of  the  need 
of  quiet;  when  the  meal  is  moderate,  the 
process  of  digestion  will  be  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced in  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  to 
justify  the  resumption  of  bodily  or  mental 
labor. 

The  Diet  of  Brain  Workers  It  has 

long  been  one  of  the  pet  theories  of  popular 
physiology,  that  fish  and  other  substances  com- 
posed largely  of  phosphorus,  are  the  most  ap- 
propriate diet  for  brain  workers  ;  but  it  is  now 
conceded  that  the  best  food  for  the  brain  ia 
that  which  best  nourishes  the  whole  body  with 
special  reference  to  the  nervous  system,  viz.  : 
fat  and  lean  meat,  eggs,  milk,  and  the  cereals. 
Discussing  this  point  in  a  recent  treatise,  Dr. 
CJeorge  M.  Beard  says:  "The  diet  of  brain 
workers  should  be  of  a  large  variety,  delicately 
served,  abundantly  nutritious,  of  which  fresh 
meat,  lean  and  fat,  should  l>e  a  prominent 
constituent.  In  vacations,  or  whenever  it  is 
desired  to  rest  the  brain,  fish  may,  to  a  certain 
extent,  take  the  place  of  meat.  We  should 
select  those  articles  that  are  most  agreeable  to 
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our  individual  tastes,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  I 
we  should  take  oar  meals  amid  pleasant  social , 
surroundings.  In  great  crises  that  call  for  un- 
usual exertion,  we  should  rest  the  stomach, 
that  for  the  time  the  brain  may  work  the 
harder ;  but  the  deficiency  of  nutrition  ought 
always  to  be  supplied  in  the  first  interval  of 
repose." 

CHEMICAL    COMPOSITION  OF 
THE  HUMAN  BODY. 

The  human  body  is  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing elements,  all  of  which  are  found  also  In 
the  food  provided  by  nature,  or  in  air  or 
water,  and  all  must  be  supplied,  day  by  day, 
or  some  bad  results  are  sure  to  follow  :— 


ill 

u 

21 


Oxygen,  a  gas,  In  quantity  sufficient  to 
"occupy  a  space  equal  to  7M  cubic  feet. 

Hydrogen,  a  CM,  In  quantity  sufficient  to 
occupy  3(KK>  feet,  which'  with  oxygen, 
constitutes  water,  the  weight  of  the 
two  Indicating  nearly  the  necessary 
amount  of  water  

Carbon,  constituting  fat,  and  used  also 
for  fuel  to  create anl tnal  heat  

Nitrogen,  which  constitutes  the  basis  of 
the  muscles,  and  solid  tissues,  and 
which  is  supplied  by  that  part  of  the 
food  which  we  shall  denominate  Ni- 
trate*   

Phosphorus  the  physical  source  of  vitali- 
ty, and  the  most  important  of  the 
mineral  elements,  will  represent  the 
whole  class  which  we  shall  denominate 
the  Phosphate*  

Calcium,  the  metallic  base  of  lime,  which 
is  the  base  of  the  bones  

Fluorine,  found  combined  in  small  quautl- 
ties  in  tomes  

Chlorine,  constituting,  with  sodium,  com- 
mon salt,  found  in  the  blood  

Sodium,  the  base  of  all  the  sails  of  soda. . 

Iron,  which  is  supposed  to  give  color  to 
the  blood.   

Potassium,  the  base  of  all  the  salu  of  pot- 
ash  

Magnesium,  the  base  of  magnesia,  and 
magnesia  n  salts  

Silicon,  the  base  of  sllex.  which  Is  found 
in  the  hair,  teeth,  and  null*  

The  elements  of  a  man  weighing  131  lbs. 
Classification  of  Food. —  Food  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes.  That  class  which 
supplies  the  lungs  with  fuel,  and  thus  furnishes 
heat  to  the  system,  and  supplies  fat  or  adijiose 
sub  tance,  etc.,  we  shall  call  Carbonates,  car- 
bon being  the  principal  element ;  that  which 
supplies  the  waste  of  muscles,  we  shall  call 
Nitrates,  nitrogen  being  the  principal  element ; 
and  that  which  supplies  the  bones,  and  the 
brain,  and  the  nerves,  and  gives  vital  power, 
both  muscular  and  mental,  we  shall  call  the 
Phosphates,  phosphorus  being  the  principal  ele- 
ment. These  last  might  be  subdivided  into 
the  fixed  and  the  solul>l<  phosphates, — the 
fixed  being  a  combination  principally  with 
lime  to  form  the  bones,  and  the  soluble  being 
combinations  with  potash  and  soda,  to  work 
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the  brain  and  nerves ;  but  our  analyses  as  yet 

are  too  imperfect  to  allow  a  subdivision,  and 
as  all  the  mineral  elements  are  more  or  less 
combined  with  each  other,  and  all  reside  to- 
gether in  articles  of  food,  we  shall  include 
all  mineral  elements  under  the  term  Phos- 
phates. 

The  waste,  and  consequently  the  supply,  of 
these  three  classes  of  elements  is  very  differ- 
ent, four  times  as  much  carbonaceous  food 
l>eing  required  as  nitrogenous,  and  of  the 
phosphates  not  more  than  two  per  cent,  of  the 
carl>onates.  Altogether,  the  waste  of  these  prin- 
ciples will  average  in  a  man  of  moderate  size, 
with  moderate  heat,  more  than  one  pound  in  a 
day,  varying  very  much  according  to  the  amount 
of  exercise  and  the  temperature  in  which  he 
lives.  These  elements  must  all  be  supplied  in 
vegetable  or  animal  food,  not  one  being  allowed 
to  become  a  part  of  the  system  unless  it  has  been 
first  organized  with  other  elements  of  food,  in 
some  vegetable,  or  in  water,  or  the  atmosphere  ; 
but  being  appropriated  by  some  animal,  remain 
organized  and  adapted  to  the  human  system, 
so  that  animal  and  vegetable  food  contain  the 
same  elements  in  the  same  proportion  and 
nearly  the  same  chemical  combinations,  and 
are  equally  adapted  to  supply  all  uecessary  el- 
ements. 


In 


Food, 


The  Carbonates 


: 


Fat. 


The  Nitrates  In 


)  Albumen, 
|  Fibrin,  an 
)  Casein. 


In  Vegetable  Food, 


The  Carbonates  )  Sugar, 

}  Starch,  and  a 
are  furnished  in  1  little  Fat. 


The  Nitrates  in 


1  fJluten, 
!  Albumen. 
)  and  Casein. 


The  Phosphates  in  both  animal  and  vege- 
table food  are  found  inseparably  connected 
with  the  nitrates,  none  being  found  in  any  of 
the  carbonates,  and  generally  in  the  propor- 
tion of  from  two  to  three  per" cent,  of  all  the 
principles  in  vegetable,  and  from  three  to  five 
in  animal  food. 

The  Carbonates  of  both  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble food  are  chemically  alike —  fat,  sugar,  and 
starch,  all  being  composed  of  carbon,  oxygen, 
and  hydrogen,  and  in  about  the  same  chemical 
combinations  and  proportions. 

The  Nitrates,  also  albumen,  gluten,  fibrin, 
and  casein,  are  alike  in  chemical  combina- 
tions and  elements,  being  composed  of  nitro- 
gen, oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  and  a  little  carbon 
not  digestible.  These  simple  bodies  are  not, 
however,  capable  of  l>eing  assimilated  and  con- 
verted into  tissue;  they  must  be  previously 
combined,  primarily  by  the  vegetable  kingdom 
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Analysis  of  Articles  of  Food  In  their  Natural  State. 


Articles. 

Nitrates. 

Carbonates. 

Phoophates 

Water. 
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f,-.s 

1.6 

14.0 

17.0 

at j 

3.6 

14.0 

Oats 

17.0 

66.4 

3.0 

13.6 

Northern  corn,  or  maize  . 

12.0 

73.0 

1.0 

14.0 

Hon  them  corn  

35.0 

45.0 

4.0 

HM 

6.0 

80  0 

1.0 

14.0 

8.6 

75.4 

1.8 

14.2 
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71.8 

1.7 

13  0 

24.0 

67.7 

3.5 

14.8 

23.4 

60.0 

3.5 

14.1 

26.0 

68.5 

1.5 

14.0 

Rice  

6.6 

79.6 

0.6 

13  Jl 

1.4 

22.5 

0.9 

75.2 

IJ 
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2.9 

67 .8 

1.2 

7.0 

1.0 

82.0 

1.1 

4.0 
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90  .6 
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6.0 

1.0 

00.0 

6.4 
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1.0 

90.0 

1.6 

1.0 

0.5 

97  0 

60 

10  0 

1.0 

84.0 

60 

8.0 

1  1.0 

86.0 

3.0 

7.0 

0.6 

89.5 

1G.0 
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4.5 

62.5 

15.0 

30.0 

6.0 

60 .0 

11  0 

:t"..o 

3.5 

50.5 

12  5 

4n.O 

3.5 

44  0 

10.0 

60.0 

Ll 

38.5 

20.0 

35.0 

CI 

73  0 

14.0 

verv  little 

5  or  8 

79.0 

1.1.0 

very  little 

6  or  6 

82.0 

IS.O 

very  little 

6or0 

79.0 

PUIre  

14.0 

very  little 

5  or  6 

80.0 

15.0 

some  fat 

3  or  4 

78.0 

11.0 

very  little 

6  or  6 

TOO 

Trout  

17.0 

ver'v  Kttle 

6  or  6 

75  0 

16.0 

verV  little 

6  or  6 

78.0 

17.0 

very-  little 

6  or  6 

73.0 

20.0 

some  fat 

6  or  7 

74  0 

Kel*  

17.0 

some  fat 

3  or  4 

75.0 

If  .11 

some  fat 

4  or  5 

75.0 

18.0 

some  (at 

8  or  4 

:t  o 

in.o 

very  little 

2  or  3 

87.0 

12  0 

very  little 

2  or  8 

14.0 

very'  little 

6  or  6 

79.0 

15.5 
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45 

80.0 

17.5 

M% 

6.5 

54.0 

all  carbonates 
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CL<EANTjINE88.  .    One  of  the  most  notable  checks  which  per 

To  keep  the  body  in  a  cleanly  condition  is  spiration  experiences  is  that  produced  by  a 
the  third  importaut  requisite  for  health.  This  current  of  cold  air  upon  the  skin,  iu  which 
becomes  necessary  in  consequence  of  a  very  case  the  pores  instantly  contract  and  close, 
important  process  which  is  constantly  going  on  and  the  individual  is  seized  with  some  ailment 
near  and  upon  the  surface  of  the  body.  either  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  organs  of  waste 

The  process  in  question  is  that  of  perspira-  whichever  is  in  him  the  weakest,  or  in  the  in- 
fcion.  The  matter  here  concerned  is  a  watery  ternal  lining  of  some  part  of  the  hody,  all  of 
secretion  produced  by  glands  near  the  surface  which  is  sympathetic  with  the  condition  of  the 
of  the  body,  and  gent  up  through  the  skin  by  skin.  A  result  of  the  nature  of  that  last 
channels  imperceptibly  minute  and  wonderfully  described  is  usually  recognized  as  a  cold  or 
numerous.  From  one  to  two  pounds  of  this  catarrh.  We  are  not  at  present  called  on  par- 
secretion  is  believed  to  extule  through  these  ticularly  to  notice  such  effects  of  checked  per- 
channels,  or  pores,  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  spiration,  but  others  of  a  less  immediately 
hours,  l>eing,  in  fact,  the  chief  form  taken  by  hurtful  or  dangerous  nature, 
what  is  called  the  waste  of  the  system,  the  re-  The  fluid  alluded  to  is  composed,  besides 
mainder  passing  off  by  the  bowels,  kidneys,  water,  of  certain  salts  and  animal  matters, 
and  lungs.  To  promote  the  egress  of  this  I  which,  being  solid,  do  not  pass  away  in  vapor, 
fluid  is  of  great  consequence  to  health ;  for,  as  does  the  watery  part  of  the  compound,  but 
when  it  is  suppressed,  disease  is  apt  to  fall ,  rest  on  the  surface  where  they  have  been  dis- 
upon  some  of  the  other  organs  concerned  in  charged.  There,  if  not  removed  by  some  arti- 
the  discharge  of  waste.  I  ficial  means,  they  form  a  layer  of  hard  stuff, 
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and  unavoidably  impede  the  egress  of  the  cur- 
;ient  perspiration.  By  cleanliness  is  merely 
meant  the  taking  proper  means  to  prevent  this 
or  any  other  matter  accumulating  on  the  sur- 
face, to  the  production  of  certain  hurtful  con- 
sequences. 

Ablution  or  washing  is  the  best  means  of 
attaining  this  end ;  and  accordingly  it  is  well 
for  us  to  wash  or  bathe  the  body  very  frequently. 
Many  leave  by  far  the  greater  part  of  their 
bodies  unwashed,  except,  perhaps,  on  rare  oc- 
casions, thinking  it  enough  if  the  parts  ex- 
posed to  common  view  be  In  decent  trim.  If 
the  object  of  cleaning  were  solely  to  preserve 
fair  appearances,  this  might  be  sufficient;  but 
the  great  end,  it  must  be  clearly  seen,  is  to 
koep  the  skin  in  a  fit  state  for  it*  peculiar  and 
very  important  functions.  Frequent  change 
of  the  clothing  next  to  the  skin  is  of  course  a 
great  aid  to  cleanliness,  and  may  partly  be 
esteemed  as  a  substitute  for  bathing,  seeing 
that  the  clothes  absorb  much  of  the  impuri- 
ties, and,  when  changed,  may  be  said  to  carry 
these  off.  But  still  this  will  not  serve  the  end 
ncurly  so  well  as  frequent  ablution  of  the 
whole  person.  Anyone  will  be  convinced  of 
this,  who  goes  into  a  bath,  and  uses  the  flesh- 
brush  in  cleansing  bis  body.  The  quantity  of 
scurf  and  impurity  which  he  will  then  remove, 
from  even  a  body  which  has  change*  of  linen 
once  a  day,  will  surprise  him. 

EXERCISE. 

Bodily  exercise  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  good  health.  The  human  body 
may  be  regarded  as  a  complex  machine,  the 
various  parts  of  which  are  so  beautifully 
adapted  to  each  other,  that,  if  one  l>e  dis- 
turbed, all  must  suffer.  The  bones  and  mus- 
cles are  the  portions  of  the  frame  on  which 
motion  most  depends.  There  are  four  hun- 
dred muscles  in  the  body,  each  of  which  has 
certain  functions  to  perform  that  cannot  l>e 
disturbed  without  danger  to  the  whole,  and  it 
is  a  wise  provision  of  nature  that  the  more 
these  muscles  are  exercised  the  stronger  do 
they  become ;  hence  it  is  that  laborers  are 
stronger  and  more  muscular  than  persons  whose 
lives  are  passed  in  easy  or  sedentary  occupa- 
tions. Besides  strengthening  the  limbs,  mus- 
cular exercise  has  a  most  beneficial  influence 
on  respiration  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
Says  a  distinguished  medical  writer  :  ««  Exer- 
cise tells  by  inciting  both  heart  and  lungs  to 
increased  action  and  energy,  and  this,  done  in 
a  pure  air,  is  great  gain  to  the  purification  of 
the  blood;  but  exercise  does  much  more,  for 
not  only  are  the  lungs,  with  their  large  capac- 
ity for  air,  great  purifiers,  but  the  skin  is  little 
less  effective  towards  the  same  end.    All  know 


the  palpable  effect  of  exercise  upon  the  skin  ;  but 
many  are  not  aware  that  the  sensible  perspira- 
tion is  but  an  increase  of  an  insensible  per- 
spiration which  is  unceasingly  poured  out  from 
myriads  of  little  pores  —  the  mouths  of  the 
Bweat  glands  and  the  oil  glands  of  the  skin. 
The  ordinary  insensible  perspiration  is  contin- 
ually freeing  us  from  a  mass  of  impurity  which 
cannot  be  retained  in  our  system  without  in- 
jury. Convert  the  insensible  perspiration  into 
sensible,  by  exercise,  and  produce  moderate 
sweating,  and  if  the  clothing  Ihj  rational,  you 
will  give  off  to  the  winds  the  cause  of  many  a 
headache  and  gloomy  thoughts.  Now  this  in- 
I  creased  skin  secretion  must  come  from  some- 
I  where ;  and  so  it  does,  for  the  increased 
exertion  causes  increased  wear  and  tear  of 
system  ;  every  step  works  up  tissue ;  and  mus- 
cles, blood  vessels,  nerves,  are  all  used  quicker 
than  when  there  is  no  action.  Off  go  these 
used-up  matters,  probably  the  worst  first, 
through  lungs  and  skin,  as  fast  as  they  can, 
and  the  man  begins  to  feel  this  waste,  for  from 
all  sides  there  are  telegraphs  to  the  stomach 
for  supplies,  and  he  finds  himself  getting  ex- 
cessively hungry,  the  dinner  hour  very  wel- 
come, and  the  formerly  capricious  stomach 
ready  for  anything ;  and  so  new  supplies  go  in 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  old  used-up  works, 
and  the  physical  man  is  greatly  renovated  — 
taken  to  pieces,  as  it  were,  and  built  up  again. 

1.  In  order  that  exercise  may  be  truly  ad- 
vantageous, the  parts  must  be  in  a  state  of 
sufficient  health  to  endure  the  exertion.  In  no 
case  must  exercise  be  carried  beyond  what  the 
parts  are  capable  of  bearing  with  ease ;  other- 
wise a  loss  of  energy,  instead  of  a  gain,  will 
be  the  consequence. 

2.  Exercise  to  be  efficacious,  even  in  a 
healthy  subject,  must  be  excited,  sustained, 
and  directed  by  that  nervous  stimulus  which 
gives  the  muscles  the  principal  part  of  their 
strength,  and  contributes  so  much  to  the  nutri- 
tion of  parts  in  a  state  of  activity. 

8.  The  waste  occasioned  by  exercise  must 
be  duly  replaced  by  food  ;  as,  if  there  be  any 
deficiency  in  that  important  requisite,  the  blood 
will  soon  cease  to  give  that  invigoration  to  the 
parts  upon  which  increased  health  and  strength 
depend. 

Kinds  of  Bodily  Exorcise. —  Exercise 
is  usually  considered  as  of  two  kinds  —  active 
and  passive.  The  active  consists  in  walking, 
running,  leaping,  riding,  fencing,  rowing, 
skating,  swimming,  dancing,  and  various  ex- 
ercises, such  as  those  with  the  poles,  ropes, 
etc.,  prescribed  in  gymnastic  institutions.  The 
passive  consists  in  carriage-riding,  sailing, 
I  friction,  swinging,  etc. 

|    Walking  is  perhaps  the  readiest  mode  of  tak- 
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ing  exercise,  and  the  one  most  extensively  re- 
sorted to.  If  it  brought  the  tipper  part  of  the 
body  as  thoroughly  into  exertion  as  the  lower, 
it  would  be  perfect,  for  it  is  gentle  and  safe 
with  nearly  all  except  the  much  debilitated. 
To  render  it  the  more  effectual  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  it  were  well  to  walk  at  all 
times,  when  convenient,  singly  and  allow  the 
arms  and  trunk  free  play.  It  is  best  to  walk 
with  a  companion,  or  for  some  definite  object, 
as  the  flow  of  nervous  energy  will  be  by  these 
means  promoted,  and  the  exercise  be  rendered, 
as  has  been  already  explaiued,  the  more  serv- 
iceable. 

Very  long  or  rapid  walks  should  not  be  at- 
tempted by  individuals  of  sedentary  habits, 
nor  by  weakly  persons.  Their  frames  are 
totally  unprepared  for  such  violent  exertion. 

Running  as  an  Exercise. —  Among  the 
means  which  nature  has  bestowed  on  animals 
in  general  for  the  preservation  and  enjoyment 
of  life,  running  is  the  most  important.  Since, 
then,  it  is  pointed  out  to  us  by  nature,  it  must 
be  in  a  high  degree  innocent.  It  is  very  sin- 
gular that  we  should  apparently  do  all  we  can 
—  which,  fortunately,  is  not  much — to  make 
ur  children  unlearn  the  art  of  running.  Our 
earliest  physical  treatment  of  them  seems  cal- 
culated to  destroy  their  aptitude  for  it ;  in  a 
little  time,  it  is  too  often  the  case  that  the  city 
boy  scarcely  dares  look  as  if  he  wished  to  run, 
we  prohibit  it  so  strongly  as  vulgar,  and  when 
he  is  more  grown  up  gentility  steps  in  and  pro- 
hibits it  altogether.  Medical  prejudices  and  our 
own  convenience  contribute  likewise  their 
share,  and  never  allow  our  children,  boys  and 
girls,  to  acquire  an  art  innocent  of  itself  and 
necessary  to  all.  It  is  possible  that  a  person 
may  get  injury  from  running,  but  the  fault  is 
not  in  the  exercise,  but  in  the  person  who  runs 
without  having  had  proper  training  and  prac- 
tice. 

Running  should  only  be  practiced  in  cool 
weather;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  late  fall, 
winter,  and  early  spring  months. 

The  clothing  should  be  light,  the  head  bare, 
and  the  neck  uncovered.  As  soon  as  the  ex- 
ercise is  finished,  warm  clothing  should  be  put 
on  and  gentle  exercise  continued  for  some  time. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  race  course.  The 
teacher  of  a  school  may  take  his  pupils  into 
the  fields  and  find  suitable  ground  for  them. 
Then  his  pupils  may  exercise  their  bodies  in 
other  ways,  acquire  strength,  agility,  health, 
and  the  capacity  of  continned  exertion ;  the 
will  is  brought  into  play  vigorously,  which  is 
a  great  aid  in  the  battle  of  life. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  overdo,  and  thus, 
perhaps  for  life,  weaken  or  injure  the  heart. 
The  race,  at  first,  should  be  short  and  fre- 


quently repeated,  rather  than  long,  and  full 
speed  should  not  be  attempted  for  some  time. 

Running  is  well  adapted  to  young  and  mid- 
dle aged  persons,  but  not  to  those  who  are  fat. 
Sedentary  persons  may  find  great  benefit  in  it 
after  the  day's  work  is  ended.  If  they  live  in 
cities,  a  quiet  spot  in  the  park  may  be  selected, 
and  short  trials  adapted  to  the  strength  entered 
into.  Invalids  may  do  the  same  thing,  only 
they  must  be  more  careful  than  the  robust  never 
to  over-exert  themselves. 

Girls  may  run  as  well  as  boys,  and,  while 
they  cannot  go  so  fast,  they  can  race  much 
more  gracefully  and  beautifully.  Indeed,  there 
can  be  few  more  attractive  sights  than  that  of 
a  race  between  becutif ul  girls  from  ten  to  twelve 
years  of  age.  After  maturity,  the  change  in 
the  formation  of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  in  girls 
renders  running  leas  easy  and  graceful.  In 
ancient  Greece  girls  were  trained  to  run  races 
as  well  as  boys,  and  to  their  superb  physical 
culture  was  in  great  part  due  the  grandeur 
and  beauty  of  Greek  life  during  the  years  ot 
their  ascendency.  The  modern  style  of  dress 
for  young  women  is  also  entirely  unsuited  to 
running. 

Fencing  is  of  all  active  exercises  that  which 
is  the  most  commendable,  inasmuch  as  it 
throws  open  the  chest,  and  at  the  same  time 
calls  into  action  the  muscles  both  of  the  upper 
and  lower  extremities.  Add  to  this  that  it 
improves  very  much  the  carriage  of  the  body  ; 
for  which  reason  it  may  be  reckoned  a  branch 
of  polite  education. 

Dancing  is  exhilarating  and  healthful,  and 
seems  to  be  almost  the  only  active  exercise 
which  the  despotic  laws  of  fashion  permit 
young  ladies  to  enjoy. 

Rope  Jumping.  —  As  the  cool  weather 
approaches  the  jumping  rope  may  be  more  and 
more  in  the  hands  of  girls.  Properly  used  it 
is  not  an  objectionable  plaything.  But  chil- 
dren cannot  be  too  frequently  cautioned  against 
jumping  against  time  or  competing  to  see  who 
can  jump  the  greatest  number  of  times  wit h- 
'  out  stopping. 

Repose  a  Condition  Demanded  by 
Exercise. —  Exercise  demands  occasional  pe- 
riods of  repose,  and,  in  particular,  that  a  cer- 
tain part  of  every  twenty-four  hours  be  spent 
in  sleep.  After  having  been  engaged  in  daily 
occupations  for  fourteen  or  sixteen  hours,  a 
general  feeling  of  fatigue  and  weakness  is  in- 
duced ;  the  motions  of  the  body  become  diffi- 
cult.  the  senses  confused,  the  power  of  volition 
or  will  suspended,  and  the  rest  of  the  mental 
faculties,  becoming  more  and  more  inactive, 
sink  at  length  into  a  state  of  unconsciousness. 
The  sense  of  sight  first  ceases  to  act  by  the 
closing  of  the  eyelids ;  then  the  senses  of  taste 
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and  smell  become  dormant ;  and  then  those  of 
bearing  and  touch.  The  muscles,  also,  dis- 
themselves  with  a  certain  reference  to 
of  position,  those  of  the  limbs  having 
grown  indolent  before  those  that  support  the 
head,  and  those  that  support  the  head  be- 
fore those  of  the  trunk.  In  proportion  as 
these  phenomena  proceed,  the  respiration  be- 
comes slower  and  more  deep,  the  circulation 
diminishes  in  impetus,  the  blood  proceeds  in 
great  quantity  toward  the  head,  and  all  the 
functions  of  the  internal  organs  become  re- 
tarded. In  this  state,  shut  out  as  it  were  from 
the  external  world,  the  mind  still  retains  its 
wonted  activity,  deprived,  however,  of  the 
guidance  of  judgment  and  the  power  of  dis- 
tinct recollection  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  it 
does  not  perceive  the  monstrous  incongruities 
of  the  imagery  which  sweeps  before  it,  and 
takes  but  faint  cognizance  of  the  time  which 


It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  that  the 
more  uninterrupted  sleep  is,  the  more  refresh- 
ing and  salutary  will  be  its  effects ;  for  dur- 
ing this  period,  the  body  undoubtedly  acquires 
an  accession  of  nervous  energy,  which  restless- 
ness, however  induced,  must  disturb ;  and 
therefore  the  state  of  the  body  before  going  to 
sleep,  the  kind  of  bed,  and  the  manner  of 
clothing,  require  especial  attention.  As  the 
functions  of  the  body  are  performed  more 
slowly  during  our  sleeping  than  our  waking 
hours,  a  full  meal  or  supper,  taken  immedi- 
ately before  going  to  bed,  imposes  a  load  on 
the  stomach  which  it  is  not  in  a  condition  to 
digest,  and  the  unpleasant  consequence  of  op-  ' 
pressive  and  harassing  dreams  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  ensue.  When  the  sleeper  lies  on  his 
back,  the  heart  pressing,  while  pulsating,  on 
the  lungs,  gives  rise  to  a  sense  of  intolerable 
oppression  on  the  chest,  which  seems  to  bear 
down  upon  the  whole  body,  so  that  in  this 
painful  state  not  a  muscle  will  obey  the  im- 
pulse of  the  will,  and  every  effort  to  move  ap- 
pears to  be  altogether  unavailing.  This  con- 
stitutes incubus  or  nightmare ;  and  it  may  be 
observed,  that,  as  acidity  on  the  stomach,  or 
indigestion,  gives  rise  to  such  dreams,  so  all 
dreams  of  this  disturbed  character  are  converse 
indications  of  indigestion ;  for  which  reason 
the  great  physiologist  H  aller  considered  dream- 
ing to  be  a  symptom  of  disease. 

The  kind  of  bed  on  which  we  repose  requires 
attention.  Some  are  advocates  for  soft,  others 
for  hard,  beds  ;  hence  some  accustom  themselves 
to  feather  beda,  others  to  mattresses.  The 
only  difference  between  a  soft  and  a  hard  bed 

is  this  that  the  weight  of  the  body  in  a  soft 

bed  presses  on  a  larger  surface  than  on  a  hard 
bed,  and  thereby  a  greater  degree  of  comfort 


is  enjoyed.  Parents  err  in  fancying  that  a 
very  hard  bed  contributes  to  harden  the  con- 
stitution of  their  children ;  for  which  reason 
they  lay  them  down  on  mattresses,  or  beds 
with  boarded  bottoms.  A  bed  for  young 
children  cannot  be  too  soft,  provided  the  child 
does  not  sink  into  it  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
surrounding  parts  of  the  bed  bend  over  and 
cover  the  body.  The  too  great  hardness  of 
beds,  says  Dr.  Darwin,  frequently  proves  in- 
jurious to  the  shape  of  infants,  by  causing 
them  to  rest  on  too  few  parts  at  a  time  ;  it  also 
causes  their  sleep  to  be  uneasy  and  unrefresh- 
ing.  Whatever  be  the  time  chosen  for  sleep, 
it  is  evident  that  no  person  can  with  impunity 
convert  day  into  night.  Eight  o'clock  for 
children,  and  eleven  for  adults,  may  be  recom- 
mended as  good  hours  for  retiring  to  rest.  It 
is  well  known  that  children  require  more  sleep 
than  adults ;  and  more  sleep  is  requisite  in 
winter  than  in  summer.  The  average  duration 
of  sleep  which  may  be  recommended  for  adults 
is  eight  hours  ;  but  much  depends  upon  habit, 
and  many  persons  require  only  six.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that,  on  rising  in 
the  morning,  the  strictest  attention  should 
be  paid  to  washing  the  face,  neck,  and  hands  ; 
the  mouth  and  teeth  should  also  be  well 
cleansed.  The  most  simple  powder  for  the 
teeth  is  finely  brayed  charcoal,  a  little  of 
which  will  clear  away  all  impurities,  and  pre- 
serve the  teeth.  On  leaving  the  bedroom,  the 
windows  should  be  opened,  and  the  clothes  of 
the  bed  turned  down,  in  order  that  the  exhala- 
tions of  the  body  during  sleep  may  be  dissi- 
pated. If,  instead  of  this,  the  bed  be  made 
immediately  after  we  have  risen,  these  exhala- 
tions are  again  folded  up  with  the  clothes  —  a 
practice  which  is  not  consonant  either  with 
cleanliness  or  health. 

Overworking  the  Undeveloped 
Brain.  —  "Overwork,"  properly  so-called, 
can  only  occur  when  the  organ  upon  which 
the  stress  of  the  labor  falls  is  as  yet  immature, 
and,  therefore,  in  process  of  development. 
When  an  organ  has  reached  the  maturity  of 
its  growth  it  can  only  work  up  to  the  level  of 
its  capacity  or  faculty  for  work  I  Fatigue  may 
produce  exhaustion,  but  that  exhaustion  will 
come  soon  enough  to  save  the  organ.  Re- 
peated "efforts"  may,  under  abnormal  condi- 
tions, follow  each  other  too  rapidly  to  allow  of 
recuperation  in  the  intervals  of  actual  exertion, 
and  as  the  starting  point  will,  in  each  succes- 
sive instance,  be  lower  than  the  previous  state, 
there  may  be  a  gradual  abasement ;  but  even 
this  process  should  not  seriously  injure  a 
healthy  and  well  developed  organ.  In  short, 
a  great  deal  of  nonsense  has  been  said  and 
about  the  "overwork"  of 
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brains,  And  there  are  grounds  for  believing  that 
an  excuse  has  been  sought  for  idleness,  or  in- 
dulgence in  a  valetudinarian  habit,  in  the  pop- 
ular outcry  on  this  subject  which  awhile  ago 
attracted  much  attention.  Nevertheless  there 
can  be  no  room  to  question  the  extreme  ]«eril 
of  ••overwork"  to  growing  children  and 
youths  with  undeveloped  brains. 

The  excessive  use  of  an  immature  organ  ar- 
rests its  development  by  diverting  the  energy 
which  should  !>••  appropriated  to  its  growth, 
and  consuming  it  in  work.  What  happens  to 
horses  which  are  allowed  to  run  races  too  early 
happens  to  boys  and  girls  who  are  overworked 
at  school.  The  competitive  system  as  applied 
to  youths  has  produced  a  most  ruinous  effect 
on  the  mental  constitution  which  this  genera- 
tion has  to  hand  down  to  the  next,  and 
particularly  the  next  but  one  ensuing.  School 
work  should  be  purely  and  exclusively  directed 
to  development.  '•  Cramming  "  the  "young  for 
examination  pur]>oses  is  like  compelling  an 
infant  in  arms  to  sit  up  l>efore  the  muscles  of 
its  back  are  strong  enough  to  support  it  in  the 
upright  position,  or  to  sustain  the  weight  of 
its  body  on  its  legs  by  standing  while  as  yet 
the  limbs  are  unable  to  bear  the  burden  im- 
posed on  them.  . 

A  crooked  spine  or  weak  or  contorted  legs  is 
the  inevitable  penalty  of  such  folly.  Another 
blunder  is  committed  when  one  of  the  organs 
of  the  body — to  wit,  the  brain  —  is  worked 
at  the  expense  of  other  parts  of  the  organism, 
in  face  of  the  fact  that  the  measure  of  general 
health  is  proportioned  to  the  integrity  of  de- 
velopment, and  the  functional  activity  of  the 
body  as  a  whole  in  the  harmony  of  its  compo- 
nent systems.  No  one  organ  can  be  developed 
at  the  expense  of  the  rest  without  a  corre- 
sponding weakening  of  the  whole. 

Mental  Exorcise. —  The  same  rules  and 
regulations  by  which  exercise  may  be  service- 
able to  the  physical  system,  hold  good  respect- 
ing the  mental  faculties.  These,  as  is  gener- 
ally allowed,  however  immaterial  in  one  sense, 
are  connected  organically  with  the  brain  —  a 
portion  of  the  animal  system  nourished  by  the 
same  blood,  and  regulated  by  the  same  vital 
laws,  as  the  muscles,  bones,  and  nerves.  As, 
by  disuse,  muscle  becomes  emaciated,  bone 
softens,  blood  vessels  are  obliterated,  and 
nerves  lose  their  natural  structure,  so,  by  dis- 
use, does  the  brain  fall  out  of  its  proper  state, 
*nd  create  misery  to  its  possessor  ;  and  as,  by 
over-exertion,  the  waste  of  the  animal  system 
exceeds  the  supply,  and  debility  and  unsound- 
ness are  produced,  so,  by  overexertion,  are  the 
functions  of  the  brain  liable  to  be  deranged 
and  destroyed.  The  processes  are  physiologic- 
ally the  same,  and  the  effects  bear  an  exact  rela- 


tion to  each  other.  As  with  the  bodily  powers, 
the  mental  are  to  be  increased  in  magnitude 
and  energy  by  a  degree  of  exercise  measured 
with  a  just  regard  to  their  ordinary  health  aud 
native  or  habitual  energies.  Corresponding, 
moreover,  to  the  influence  which  the  mind  has 
in  giving  the  nervous  stimulus  so  useful  in 
I  bodily  exercise,  is  the  dependence  of  the  mind 
upon  the  body  for  supplies  of  healthy  nutri- 
ment ;  and,  in  like  manner  with  the  bodily 
functions,  each  mental  faculty  is  only  to  be 
strengthened  by  the  exercise  of  itself  in  partic- 
ular. 

It  ought  to  be  universally  known,  that  the 
uses  of  our  intellectual  nature  are  not  to  be 
properly  realized  without  a  just  regard  to 
the  laws  of  that  perishable  frame  with  which 
it  is  connected  ;  that,  in  cultivating  the  mind, 
we  must  neither  overtask  nor  undertask  the 
body,  neither  push  it  to  too  great  a  speed,  nor 
leave  it  neglected  ;  and  that,  notwithstanding 
this  intimate  connection  and  mutual  depend- 
ence, the  highest  merits  on  the  part  of  the 
mind  will  not  compensate  for  muscles  mis- 
treated, or  soothe  a  nervous  system  w  hich  se- 
vere study  has  tortured  into  insanity.  To  come 
to  detail,  it  ought  to  be  impressed  on  all,  that 
to  spend  more  than  a  moderate  number  of 
hours  in  mental  exercise  diminishes  insensibly 
the  powers  of  future  application,  and  tends  to 
abbreviate  life  ;  that  no  mental  exercise  should 
be  attempted  immediately  after  meals,  as  the 
processes  of  thought  and  of  digestion  cannot 
l>e  safely  prosecuted  together  ;  and  that,  with- 
out a  due  share  of  exercise  to  the  whole  of  the 
mental  faculties,  there  can  be  no  soundness  in 
j  any,  while  the  whole  corporeal  system  will 
i  give  way  beneath  a  severe  pressure  upon  any 
one  in  particular.  These  are  truths  completely 
established  with  physiologists,  and  upon  which 
it  is  undeniable  that  a  great  portion  of  human 
happiness  depends. 

'  THE  HUMAN  PULSE. 

The  phenomenon  known  as  the  arterial 
pulse  or  arterial  pulsation  is  due  to  the  disten- 
tion of  the  arteries  consequent  upon  the  inter- 
mittent injection  of  blood  into  their  trunks, 
and  the  subsequent  contraction  which  results 
from  the  elasticity  of  their  walls.  It  is  per- 
ceptible to  the  touch  in  all  excepting  very  minute 
arteries,  and,  in  exposed  positions,  is  visible  to 
the  eye.  The  pulse  is  usually  examined  at  the 
radial  artery  at  the  wrist,  the  advantages  of 
that  position  being  that  the  artery  is  very 
superficial,  and  that  it  is  easily  compressetl 
against  the  bone.  It  is  usual  and  convenient 
though  not  quite  accurate,  to  include  uuder 
the  term  the  conditions  observed  between  the 
beats,  as  well  as  those  produced  by  them 
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The  condition  of  the  pulse  depends  mainly  on 
two  factors,  each  of  which  may  vary  inde- 
pendently of  the  other:  First,  the  contraction 
of  the  heart,  which  propels  the  stream  of 
Mood  along  the  artery ;  and,  second,  the  re- 
sistance in  the  small  arteries  and  capillaries, 
which  controls  the  rate  at  which  it  leaves  the 
artery.  The  first  determines  the  frequency 
and  rhythm  of  the  pulse  and  the  force  of  the 
heats  ;  hut  the  tension  of  the  artery  hetween 
them  and  their  apparent  duration  depends 
mainly  upon  the  peripheral  resistance.  44  Feel- 
ing the  pulse,"  therefore,  gives  important  in- 
formation besides  the  rate  of  the  heart's  action, 
and  implies  much  more  than  the  mere  count- 
ing of  pulsations.  Dr.  Broadbent  says  :  "A 
complete  account  of  the  pulse  should  specify 

(1)  the  frequency  —  i.  e.,  the  number  of  beats 
per  minute,  with  a  note  of  any  irregularity  or 
intermission   or  instability  of  the  rhythm ; 

(2)  the  size  of  the  vessel ;  (3)  the  degree  of 
distention  of  the  artery  between  the  beats ; 

(4)  the  character  of  the  pulsation  —  whether 
its  access  is  sudden  or  gradual,  its  duration 
short  or  long,  its  subsidence  abrupt  or  slow, 
note  being  taken  of  dicrotism,  when  present; 

(5)  the  force  or  strength  of  both  the  constant 
and  variable  pressure  within  the  artery,  as 
measured  by  its  compressibility  ;  (6)  the  state 
of  the  arterial  walls." 

The  frequency  of  the  pulse  varies  with  age, 
from  130  to  140  per  minute  at  birth  to  70  to 
75  in  adult  males,  and  with  sex,  being  six  or 
eight  beats  more  in  adult  females.  In  some 
individuals  it  deviates  considerably  from  this 
standard,  and  may  even  be  habitually  below 
forty  or  above  ninety  without  any  signs  of  dis- 
ease. It  is  increased  by  exertion  or  excite- 
ment, by  food  or  stimulants,  diminished  in  a 
lying  posture  or  during  sleep.  In  disease 
(acute  hydrocephalus,  for  example),  the  pulse 
may  reach  150  or  even  200  beats ;  or,  on  the 
othrr  harid  fns  In  apoplexy  and  in  certain  or- 
ganic affections  of  the  heart,  it  may  be  as  slow 
as  between  80  and  20. 

The  normal  regular  rhythm  of  the  pulse 
may  be  interfered  with  either  by  the  occa- 
sional dropping  of  a  beat  (intermission),  or  by 
variations  in  the  force  of  successive  beats,  and 
in  the  length  of  the  intervals  separating  them 
(irregularity).  These  varieties  often  occur  in 
the  same  person,  but  they  may  exist  independ- 
ently of  each  other.  Irregularity  of  the  pulse 
is  natural  to  some  persons  ;  in  others  It  is  the 
mere  result  of  debility  ;  but  it  may  be  caused 
by  the  most  serious  disorders,  as  by  disease  of 
the  brain,  or  by  organic  disease  of  the  heart. 

The  other  qualities  of  the  pulse  are  much 
more  difficult  to  recognize  though  of  no  less 
Importance.    The  degree  of  tension  or  resist- 


ance to  compression  by  the  fingers  vt  ries 
greatly  :  in  a  soft  or  "  low  tension  "  pulse  the 
artery  may  be  almost  imperceptible  between 
the  beats ;  in  a  hard  or  "  high  tension  "  pulse 
it  may  be  almost  incompressible.  An  uuduly 
soft  pulse  is  usually  an  indication  of  debility ; 
an  unduly  hard  one  is  most  often  characteristic 
of  disease  of  the  kidneys  and  gout.  But  the 
tension,  like  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  under- 
goes considerable  variations  in  health  from 
temporary  causes,  and  may  in  certain  individ- 
uals be  habitually  above  or  below  the  average 
without  actual  disease. 

The  force  of  the  beats  is  a  measure  of  the 
vigor  and  efficiency  of  the  heart's  action.  A 
strong  pulse  is  correctly  regarded  ns  a  sign  of 
a  vigorous  state  of  the  system  ;  it  mav,  how 
ever,  arise  from  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ven 
tricle  of  the  heart,  and  remain  as  a  persistent 
symptom  even  when  the  general  powers  are 
failing.  As  strength  of  the  pulse  usually  in- 
dicates vigor,  so  weakness  of  the  pulse  in- 
dicates debility.  Various  expressive  adjectives 
have  been  attached  to  special  conditions  of  the 
pulse,  into  the  consideration  of  which  our 
space  will  not  permit  us  to  enter.  Thus,  we 
read  of  the  jerking  pulse,  the  hobbling  pulse, 
the  corded  pulse,  the  wiry  pulse,  the  thrilling 
pulse,  the  rebounding  pulse,  etc.  The  full 
significance  of  changes  of  the  pulse  in  disease 
can  only  be  appreciated  by  considering  them 
in  connection  with  the  other  signs  and  symp- 
toms of  the  case. 

Average  frequency  at  different  ages  in 
health. 

AOES :  BEATS  PER  MIKCTK ! 

In  thefnrtus  In  ntero...  between  too  and  140 

Newborn  infants  between  140  ami  120 

I  luring  the  first  year  .from  130  down  to  11' 

During  the  second  year  from  160  down  to  lot 

Daring  the  third  year  from  100  down  to  as 

From  Ttli  to  14th  year  from  90  down  to  SO 

From  14th  to -.'lot  year   from  8»  down  to  Tfl 

Kr.mi  SUt  to  COih  year  from  75  down  to  70 

la  old  aire  between  76  and  70 


Co-Relation  of  Pulse  and  Tempera- 
ture.—  As  a  general  rule  the  co-relation  of 
pulse  and  temperature  may  be  stated  as  fol- 
lows, namely  : — 

An  increase  of  temperature  of  one  degree 
above  98°  F.  corresponds  with  an  increase  of 
ten  beats  of  the  pulse  per  minute,  as  in  the 
following  table :  — 
Temperature  of  98J  corresponds  with  a  pulse  of  CO 


99 J 

100^ 

101' 
102J 
10ff> 
104° 
1W 
106J 


70 
<•  80 
90 
"  100 
"  110 
•'  120 
"  1.10 
"  140 


Thermometry. —  In  children  the  temper- 
ature is  normally  one  or  two  degrees  higher 
|  than  in  adulte 
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The  temperature  is  normally  one  degree 
higher  under  the  tongue  than  in  the  axilla.  It 
is  highest  upon  awakening  in  the  morning; 
lowest  at  midnight. 

A  rise  of  one  degree  in  temperature  usually 
marks  an  increase  of  the  pulse  from  six  to  ten 
>M-uts  a  minute. 

Continued  temperature  above  98.f>0°  indi- 
cates prostration  and  illness;  101°  to  105°, 
revere  fever;  10.)°  to  108°,  danger;  108°  to 
100°,  impending  death. 

A  temperature  of  10")°  or  106°  on  the  first 
day  of  illness,  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  epheme- 
ral fever;  it  is  not  typhoid  or  typhus,  but 
probably  malarious. 

Though  the  typical  evidences  of  pneumonia 
are  present,  if  the  thermometer  fails  to  reach 
101 .70°,  it  may  be  concluded  no  soft  infiltration 
of  lungs  \%  present. 

High  temperature  after  the  eruption  of 
measles  has  faded,  indicates  complications. 
An  evening  typhoid  temperature  of  10:{.5°  in- 
dicates a  mild  course  of  fever;  105°  in  the 
evening  or  104°  in  the  morning,  in  the  third 
week,  indicates  danger.  A  temperature  of 
104°  and  upwards,  in  pneumonia,  indicates  a 
severe  attack.  A  temperature  of  104°  is 
always  alarming  in  acute  rheumatism;  look 
for  cardiac  complications.  In  jaundice  a  rise 
of  temperature  is  unfavorable.  A  rise  of  tem- 
perature in  a  puerperal  female  indicates  the 
approach  of  pelvic  inflammation.  An  increase 
of  temperature  in  tuberculosis  shows  an  ad- 
vance of  the  disease,  or  rise  of  complications. 

Daily  fluctuations  of  temperature  are  asso- 
ciated with  malarial  fever,  typhus,  typhoid, 
exanthemata,  rheumatism,  pya?mia,  pneu- 
monia, and  acute  tuberculosis.  An  even  tem- 
perature from  morning  until  evening  is 
favorable.  A  high  temperature  from  evening 
until  morning  is  unfavorable.  A  falling  tem- 
perature from  evening  until  morning  is  favor- 
able. A  rising  temperature  from  evening  until 
morning  is  dangerous.  The  temperature  of 
the  body  must  be  normal  before  convalescence 
begins. 

Two  months  to  two  yean  36  per  minute 

Two  to  nix  year*  23  "  " 

Six  to  twelve  vear*  20  "  «' 

Twelve  to  fifteen  years  18  "  " 

Fifteen  to  tweiityMine  years  10  to  IS  "  " 

Respiration  and  pulsation  in  the  adult  female 
is  usually  a  trifle  faster  than  in  the  male, 
especially  during  pregnancy. 

AI.E. 

This  a  liquor  manufactured  from  malt, 
which  is  usually  produced  from  the  parched 
grain  of  germinating  barley  by  a  process  of 
great  antiquity  called  brewing.    It  can,  how- 


ever, be  made  from  the  dried 
graiu  of  wheat  and  other  cereals ; 


any 


stance  containing  sugar  being  capable  of  yield- 
ing a  wort  or  solution  which  may  be  fermented 
or  converted  into  ale  or  beer.  In  several  of  the 
English  pale  ales  the  proportion  of  alcohol  is 
as  high  as  10  per  cent.,  and  the  average  is  from 
5  to  7  per  cent.  So  that  a  pint  of  good  ale 
contains  the  same  amount  of  alcohol  as  a  bot- 
of  claret.  These  ales,  with  those  of  Scotland, 
are  largely  imported,  and  are  geuerally  much 
superior  to  the  American  product.  Burton 
ale,  so  called  from  the  place  where  it  is  made, 
is  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  intoxicating. 
It  is  of  a  somewhat  thick,  glutinous  consist- 
ence, and  sweetish  to  the  taste  ;  a  small  quan- 
tity of  it  produces  intoxication  in  those  who 
are  not  accustomed  to  it.  The  best  English 
ales  are  Bass  and  Allsopp's.  Scotch  ale,  espe- 
cially the  Edinburgh  brands,  has  a  pale  flavor, 
extremely  vinous  and  very  like  seme  of  the 
light  French  wines.  It  is  mild  in  its  effect, 
pale  in  color,  and  the  taste  of  the  hops  does 
not  predominate  as  in  the  India  pale  ale  (man- 
ufactured especially  for  the  Indian  market) 
and  Allsopp's.  Scotch  ales  are  also  said  to 
be  less  liable  to  adulteration  than  the  English. 
American  ales  are  very  light,  as  compared 
with  many  foreign  products,  but  they  contain 
alcohol  sufficient  to  intoxicate,  even  when 
taken  in  small  quantities,  by  those  not  accus- 
tomed to  alcoholic  stimulants.  Often,  too, 
ingredients  are  used  which  are  injurious  to 
the  system,  in  addition  to  the  poison  of  the 
alcohol. 

BATH. 

The  skin  of  the  human  being  is  not  merely 
an  outward  covering  for  the  body,  but  an 
organ  the  proper  performance  of  whose  work 
is  of  vital  importance  to  good  health.  Its 
seven  million  pores  are  not  a  useless  part  of 
the  animal  economy,  but  form  the  sluices 
through  which  the  system  throws  off  a  por- 
tion of  its  waste  and  deleterious  matter ;  this 
matter  is  removed  in  the  form  of  an  impercep- 
tible watery  vapor,  mixed  with  a  few  saline  and 
gaseous  substances,  and  the  quantity  capable 
of  being  gotten  rid  of  in  this  way,  in  the  space 
of  twenty-four  hours,  amounts  in  round  num- 
bers to  twenty  ounces.  The  retention  of  this, 
by  reason  of  the  inability  of  the  skin  to  per- 
form its  functions,  is  of  course  productive  of 
great  injury  to  the  Bystem,  throwing  more  than 
their  due  share  of  work  on  the  other  secretive 
organs.  The  only  method  of  keeping  the  skin 
clear  and  in  proper  working  order  is  bathing 
with  sufficient  frequency.  Bathing  not  only 
removes  the  matter  which  the  skin  has  already 
discharged,  but  stimulates  its  activity,  and  in- 
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MMM  its  efficiency.  The  temperature  of  the 
water  is  a  highly  importaut  circumstance,  and 
medical  writers  usually  classify  baths,  as  cold, 
warm,  and  hot. 

Cold  Bath. —  The  cold  bath  is  taken  in 
water  which  is  cold  as  compared  with  the 
normal  heat  of  the  body,  or  at  a  temperature 
of  33°  to  65°.  The  effect  of  such  a  bath  on 
a  person  in  good  health  is,  ou  first  plunging 
in,  a  sensation  of  extreme  cold  (the  duration 
of  which  depends  on  the  temperature  of  the 
water  and  the  condition  of  the  bather),  and  is 
followed  by  a  reaction  which  brings  on  a  sensa- 
tion of  warmth  and  a  feeling  of  lightness  and 
vigor.  By  degrees,  if  the  body  continue  to  be 
immersed,  the  bather  again  begins  to  feel  cold, 
chilliness,  accompanied  by  shivering,  comes 
on,  the  pulse  grows  feebler  and  slower,  and  the 
whole  body  becomes  languid  and  powerless. 
The  time  to  leave  the  bath  is  during  the  period 
of  warmth,  before  the  second  chilliness  be- 
gins ;  and  immediately  on  stepping  out  the 
bather  should  rub  himself  dry  with  a  coarse 
towel,  and  continue  rubbing  till  the  skin  is  in 
a  glow.  The  ultimate  effect  of  the  cold  bath 
has  been  differently  described  by  different  phy- 
sicians, and  some  are  strongly  opposed  to  its 
use  at  all ;  but,  where  it  agrees,  it  is  tonic  and 
bracing,  it  improves  the  digestion,  stimulates 
the  skin,  and  renders  the  circulation  more 
active  and  vigorous.  It  also  hardens  the  sys- 
tem and  causes  it  to  be  much  less  sensitive  to 
changes  of  temperature,  being  on  this  account 
an  excellent  protection  against  taking  cold  on 
exposure.  Its  beneficial  effect  depends  much 
on  the  strength  of  the  reaction  ;  if,  therefore, 
on  coming  out  of  the  cold  bath,  the  person 
feels  dull  and  chilly,  or  complains  of  headache, 
or  a  sensation  of  tightness  across  the  chest,  the 
cold  bath  disagrees,  and  should  be  discontinued 
or  modified. 

But  many  persons  experiencing  these  symp- 
toms seem  to  need  just  the  sort  of  stimulus  the 
cold  bath  gives.  This  they  can  get  by  apply- 
ing cold  water  with  a  wash  rag  to  a  square 
foot  or  two  of  the  skin  at  a  time,  rubbing  the 
space  into  a  glow  with  a  towel,  and  repeating 
the  process  until  the  whole  body  has  been 
bathed.  The  writer  knows  instances  where 
this  method  has  cured  people  too  sensitive  to 
cold. 

The  diseases  for  which  cold  baths  are  valu- 
able as  a  remedy  are  morbid  irritability  and 
sensibility,  accompanied  by  general  debility ; 
also  for  asthma,  in  the  intervals  between  the 
paroxysms,  when  the  system  is  in  other  re- 
spects in  a  proper  condition  for  it.  When 
there  is  a  tendency  to  colds  and  rheumatism, 
the  cold  bath  is  an  excellent  preventive  ;  for 
this  purpose  «t  should  be  used  continuously 


throughout  the  year.  It  is  improper  in  the 
case  of  those  who  have  a  tendency  to  consump- 
tion, or  who  are  constitutionally  liable  to 
bowel  complaints ;  and  it  should  never  be  ven- 
tured on  by  anyone  suffering  from  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membranes  of 
the  bronchia  and  intestinal  canal.  "The  best 
time  for  taking  a  cold  bath  is  in  the  early 
morning  just  after  rising.  But  persons  of 
feeble  circulation  in  whom  reaction  does  not 
readily  follow,  had  better  not  take  a  cold  bath 
before  their  breakfast  is  digested. 

Warm  Bath.  —  This  includes  all  baths 
ranging  in  temperature  from  66°  to  95°.  Its 
effect  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  cold 
bath.  There  is  no  shock,  but  the  temperature 
is  grateful  to  the  bather ;  the  blood  circulates 
more  rapidly,  and  a  gentle  glow  pervades  the 
body  ;  the  Bkin  absorbs  water,  is  softened,  and 
throws  off  the  scales  of  decomposed  matter 
which  may  have  accumulated  on  it;  pain  is 
allayed,  and  nervous  irritation  is  soothed. 
The  warm  bath  is  especially  grateful  and  ben- 
eficial after  excessive  muscular  exertion,  or 
after  the  fatigue  and  excitement  of  traveling. 
It  refreshes  and  tranquilizes  the  system  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  has  none  of  the  tonic  in- 
fluence of  the  cold  bath,  and  its  frequent  use 
tends  to  relax  and  debilitate,  while  rendering 
the  system  more  sensible  to  changes  of  temper- 
ature. The  best  temperature  for  the  bath  of 
a  healthy  person  is  what  is  called  tepid,  and  it 
is  also  the  most  agreeable.  A  distinctly  warm 
bath  taken  just  before  going  to  bed  will  prob- 
ably cure  any  tendency  to  wakefulness,  espe 
cially  if  the  wakefulness  come  from  overuse 
of  the  brain.  No  bath  whatever  should  be 
taken  while  digestion  is  going  on  —  say  in  less 
than  two  hours  after  a  meal. 

Hot  Bath. —  This  has  a  temperature  rang- 
ing from  98«>  (blood-heat)  to  112°.  It  is  a 
very  powerful  stimulant,  and  should  never  be 
used  by  persons  in  a  good  state  of  health. 
Even  in  cases  of  disease,  it  should  only  be 
taken  under  a  physician's  advice.  As  the  ob- 
ject is  to  stimulate  the  vital  actions,  the  bather 
should  never  remain  long  enough  in  the  bath 
to  produce  exhaustion, —  the  average  time  is 
from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  The  best  way  to 
obtain  the  full  beneficial  effect  of  the  hot  bath 
is  to  commence  with  tepid  water  and  gradually 
increase  the  temperature.  The  hot  bath  is 
chiefly  used  where  it  is  desirable  to  produce 
abundant  perspiration,  when  it  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  rolling  the  patient  in  blankets. 

Shower  Bath. —  When  cold  water  is  used, 
the  effect  of  this  bath  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
ordinary  cold  bath,  but  the  shock  from  the 
shower  bath  is  greater  than  that  from  simple 
immersion,  especially  if  the  quantity  of  water 
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be  large,  the  tetni>erature  low,  and  the  fall  breakfast  aud  dinner  is  served.    The  smaller 

considerable.    Its  effects  are  also  more  speedy,  ones,  which  are  for  game,  dessert,  or  for  hot 

and  extend  more  to  the  internal  organs  than  cakes  at  breakfast,  can  be  tucked  under  the 

thosoof  the  common  bath.    When  the  result  edges  of  the  plate,  and  the  large  ones,  for  the 

is  beneficial  the  glow  is  felt  almost  imtne-  meat  and  vegetables,  are  placed  outside  of  them, 

diately,  consequently,  when  recourse  is  had  to  Be  very  careful  not  to  clatter  your  knives  and 

it,  the  bather  should  withdraw  immediately  forks  upon  your  plates,  but  use  them  without 

after  the  shock ;  if  its  use  is  prolonged  it  noise.    When  passing  the  plate  for  a  second 

quickly  lowers,  aud  at  last  destroys  the  sensi-  helping,  lay  them  together  at  one  side  of  the 

bility,  and  is  then  highly  injurious.    For  del-  plate,  with  handles  to  the  right.    When  you 

icate  persons,  the  tepid  shower  bath  is  prefera-  are  helj>ed  to  anything,  do  not  wait  until  the 

ble  ;  and  salt  added  to  the  water  is  an  improve-  rest  of  the  company  are  provided,  it  is  not  con- 

meut.    When  used  for  hygienic  purposes  the  sidered  good  breeding.    Soup  is  always  served 


best  time  to  take  the  shower  bath  is  iinnic- 


for  the  first  course,  and  it  should  be  eaten  with 


diately  after  rising  in  the  morning.  Vigorous  dessert  s|>oons,  and  taken  from  the  sides,  not 
rubbing  and  overexertion  should  be  guarded  the  tips  of  them,  without  any  sound  of  the 
against  immediately  following  the  bath.  j  lips,  and  not  sucked  into  the  mouth  audibly 

from  the  ends  of  the  spoon.    Bread  should 
SMALL  POIKT8  ON  TABLE  ETI-  not  be  broken  into  soup  or  gravy.    Never  ask 
QUETTE.  !to  bo  helped  to  soup  a  second  time.  The 

Delicacy  of  manner  at  table  stamps  both  hostess  may  ask  you  to  take  a  second  plate, 
man  and  woman,  for  one  can,  at  a  glance,  but  you  will  politely  decline.  Fish  chowder, 
discern  whether  a  perRon  has  been  trained  to  which  is  served  in  soup  plateB,  is  said  to  be  an 
eat  well  —  t.  e.,  to  hold  the  knife  and  fork  exception  which  proves  this  rule,  and  when 
properly,  to  eat  without  the  slightest  sound  of  eating  of  that  it  is  correct  to  take  a  second 
the  lips,  to  drink  quietly,  to  use  the  napkin  plateful  if  desired. 

rightly,  to  make  no  noise  with  any  of  the  im-  Another  generally  neglected  obligation  is 
pletnents  of  the  table,  and  last,  but  not  least,  that  of  spreading  butter  on  one's  bread  as  it 
to  eat  slowly  and  masticate  the  food  thor-  lies  on  one's  plate,  or  but  slightly  lifted  at  one 
oughly.  All  these  points  should  bo  most  care-  end  of  the  plate  ;  it  is  very  frequently  buttered 
fully  taught  to  children,  and  then  they  will  in  the  air,  bitten  in  gouges,  and  still  held  in 
always  feel  at  their  ease  at  the  grandest  tables  the  face  and  eyes  of  the  table  with  the  marks 
in  the  land.  There  is  no  position  where  the  of  the  teeth  on  it.  This  certainly  is  not  alto- 
innate  refinement  of  a  person  is  more  fully  ex-  gether  pleasant,  and  it  is  letter  to  cut  it,  a  bit 
hibited  than  at  the  table,  aud  nowhere  that  at  a  time,  after  buttering  it,  and  put  piece  by 
those  who  have  not  been  trained  in  table  eti-  piecein  the  mouth  with  onc'sfinger  and  thumb, 
quette  feel  more  keenly  their  deficiencies.  Tin  Never  help  yourself  to  butter,  or  any  other 
knife  should  never  be  used  to  carry  food  to  food  with  your  own  knife  or  fork.  It  is  not 
the  mouth,  but  only  to  cut  it  np  into  small  considered  good  taste  to  mix  food  on  the  same 
niouthfuls ;  then  place  it  upon  the  plate  atone  plate.     Salt  must  be  left  on  the  side  of  the 


side,  and  take  the  fork  in  the  right  hand,  and 
eat  all  the  food  with  it.  When  both  hive  lx?en 
used  finally,  they  should  be  laid  diagonally 


plate,  and  never  on  the  tablecloth. 

Let  us  mention  a  few  things  concerning  the 
eating  of  which  there  is  sometimes  doubt.  A 


across  the  plate,  with  both  handles  toward  the  cream  cake  and  anything  of  similar  nature 

right  hand  ;  this  is  understood  by  well-trained  should  be  eaten  with  knife  and  fork,  never 

waiters  to  be  the  signal  for  removing  them,  to-  bitten.    Asparagus —  which  should  be  always 

get  her  with  the  plate.  served  on  bread  or  toast  so  as  to  absorb  Buper- 

Be  careful  to  keep  the  mouth  shut  closely  fluous  moisture  —  may  be   taken   from  the 

while  masticating  the  food.    It  is  the  opening  finger  and  thumb  ;  if  it  is  fit  to  be  set  before 

of  the  lips  which  causes  the  smacking  which  you.  the  whole  of  it  may  be  eaten.  Pastry 

seems  very  disgusting.    Chew  your  food  well,  should  be  broken  and  eaten  with  a  fork,  neve 

but  do  it  silently,  and  be  careful  to  take  small  cut  with  a  knife.    Haw  oystersshould  l>e  eaten 

monthfuls.    The  knife  can  be  used  to  cut  the  with  a  fork,  also  fish.    Pease  and  beans,  as  we 

meat  finely,  as  large  pieces  of  meat  are  not  all  know,  require  the  fork  only ;  however,  food 

healthful,  and  appear  very  indelicate.     At  that  cannot  be  held  with  a  fork  should  be  eaten 

many  tables,  two,  three,  or  more  knives  and  [  with  a  spoon.    Potatoes,  if  mashed,  should 

forks  are  placed  on  the  table,  the  knives  at  the  be  mashed  with  the  fork.    Green  corn  should  be 


right  hand  of  the  plate,  the  forks  at  the  left, 
— a  knife  and  a  fork  for  each  course,  so  that 
there  need  be  no  replacing  of  them  after  the 


eaten  from  the  cob ;  but  it  must  be  held  with 
a  single  hand. 

Celery,  cresses,  olives,  radishes,  and  relishes 
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of  that  kind  are,  of  course,  to  be  eaten  with 
the  fingers ;  the  salt  should  be  laid  upon  one's 
plate,  not  upon  the  cloth.  Fish  is  to  be  eaten 
with  the  fork,  without  the  assistance  of  the 
knife ;  a  bit  of  bread  in  the  left  hand  some- 
times helps  one  to  master  a  refractory  morsel. 
Fresh  fruits  Bhould  be  eaten  with  a  silver- 
bladed  knife,  especially  pears,  apples,  etc. 

Berries,  of  course,  are  to  be  eaten  with  a 
spoon.  In  England  they  are  served  with  their 
hulls  on,  and  three  or  four  are  considered  an 
ample  quantity.  But  then,  in  England  they 
are  many  times  the  size  of  ours ;  there  they  take 
the  big  berry  by  the  stem,  dip  into  powdered 
sugar,  and  eat  it  as  we  do  the  turnip  radish. 
It  is  not  proper  to  drink  with  a  spoon  in  the 
cup ;  nor  should  one,  by  the  way,  ever  quite 
drain  a  cup  or  glass. 

Don't,  when  you  drink,  elevate  your  glass  as 
if  you  were  going  to  stand  it  inverted  on  your 
nose.  Bring  the  glass  perpendicularly  to  the 
lips,  and  then  lift  it  to  a  slight  angle.  Do  this 
easily. 

Drink  sparingly  while  eating.  It  is  far  bet- 
ter for  the  digestion  not  to  drink  tea  or  coffee 
until  the  meal  is  finished.  Drink  gently,  and 
do  not  pour  it  down  your  throat  like  water 
turned  out  of  a  pitcher. 

When  seating  yourself  at  the  table,  unfold 
your  napkin  and  "lay  it  across  your  lap  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  will  not  slide  off  upon  the 
floor;  a  gentleman  should  place  it  across  his 
right  knee.  Do  not  tuck  it  into  your  neck, 
like  a  child's  bib.  For  an  old  person,  how- 
ever, it  is  well  to  attach  the  napkin  to  a  napkin 
hook  and  slip  it  into  the  vest  or  dress  button- 
holes, to  protect  the  garments,  or  sew  a  broad 
tape  at  two  places  on  the  napkin,  and  pass  it 
over  the  head.  When  the  soup  is  eaten,  wipe 
the  mouth  carefully  with  the  napkin,  and  use 
it  to  wipe  the  hands  after  meals.  Finger 
bowls  are  not  a  general  institution,  and  yet 
they  seem  to  be  quite  as  needful  as  the  napkin, 
for  the  fingers  are  also  liable  to  become  a  little 
soiled  in  eating.  They  can  be  had  quite 
cheaply,  and  should  be  half  filled  with  water, 
and  placed  upon  the  side  table  or  butler's  tray, 
with  the  dessert,  bread  and  cheese,  etc. 
They  aro  passed  to  each  person  half  filled  with 
water,  placed  on  a  parti-colored  napkin  with  a 
dessert  plate  underneath,  when  the  dessert  is 
placed  upon  the  table.  A  leaf  or  two  of  sweet 
verbena,  an  orange  flower,  or  a  small  slice  of 
lemon,  is  usually  put  into  each  bowl  to  rub 
upon  the  fingers.  The  slice  of  lemon  is  most 
common  ly  used.  The  finger  tips  are  slightly 
dipped  into  the  bowl,  the  lemon  juice  is 
squeezed  upon  them,  and  then  they  are  dried 
•of  1 1  y  upon  the  napkin.  At  dinner  parties  and 
they  are  indispensable. 


Spoons  are  sometimes  used  with  firm  pud- 
dings, but  forks  are  the  better  style.  A  spoon 
should  never  be  turned  over  in  the  mouth. 

Ladies  have  frequently  an  affected  way  of 
holding  the  knife  half-way  down  its  length, 
as  if  it  were  too  big  for  their  little  hands ;  but 
this  is  as  awkward  a  way  as  it  is  weak ;  the 
knife  should  be  grasped  freely  by  the  handle 
only,  the  forefinger  being  the  only  one  to 
touch  the  blade,  and  that  only  along  the  back 
of  the  blade  at  its  root,  and  no  further  down. 

At  the  conclusion  of  a  course,  where  they 
have  been  used,  knife  and  fork  should  be  laid 
side  by  side  across  the  middle  of  the  plate  — 
never  crossed  ;  the  old  custom  of  crossing  them 
was  in  obedience  to  an  ancient  religious  for- 
mula. The  servant  should  offer  everything  at 
I  the  left  of  the  guest,  that  the  guest  may  lie  at 
liberty  to  use  the  right  hand.  If  one  has  been 
given  a  napkin  ring,  it  is  necessary  to  fold 
one's  napkin  and  use  the  ring;  otherwise  the 
napkin  should  be  left  unfolded. 

Never,  if  possible,  cough  or  sneeze  at  the 
table.  If  you  feel  the  paroxysm  coming  on, 
leave  the  room.  It  may  be  worth  while  to 
know  that  a  sneeze  may  be  stifled  by  placing 
the  finger  firmly  upon  the  upper  lip. 

POSOLOGICAX,  TABLE. 

Medicines,  with  doses  for  adults.  For  pa- 
tients over  20  years  of  age,  the  full  dose  ;  from 
14  to  20  years,  |  of  full  dose ;  7  to  14  years, 
^  dose  ;  4  to  7  years,  \  dose  ;  3  years,  £  dose  ; 
2  years,  £  dose  ;  1  year,  T»j  dose. 

MEDICINE.  DOSK. 

Arsenic,  Fowler's  Solution  of  2  to  10  (Irons 

Aconite,  Extract  or  i  to  "i  grain 

Aconite,  Tincture  or  1  to  6  drops 

Aloes,  I'u  rifled  1  to  5  grains 

Aloe*,  rills  or  1  to  4  i«ill» 

Aloes,  l'llls  or  Asata'tida  ami  1  to  4  pills 

Asafu'tida,  Mixture  of  'i  to  2  tahlespoonruls 

Asafa'tida,  Tincture  or  '.ilo2  Ub:e*|>ooiiruls 

Asafa»lidii,  l'dlsof  1  to  4  pills 

1  Airopia,  Sulphate  or  ,,'•»  to  A  of  a  grain 

!  Belladonna,  Extract  of  »,»  to  1  grain 

I  Belladonna,  Fluid  Extract  or   1  to  6  drops 

1  Belladonna,  Tincture  or  5  to  30  drops 

Bismuth, Hubuttrateor  10  to  30  grains 

Bromide  or  Ammonia  B  to  2  1  grains 

Bromide  of  Potassium  6  to  j.t  Ura  ns 

Bromide  or  Sodium  6  to  JO  grains 

Bu.hu,  Fluid  Extractor  10  to  CO  drops 

Callbar  Bean,  Extract  or  1 2  to  1  craln 

Calomel  k  W  10  grains 

Camphor,  Spirits  of   5  to  13  drops 

Camphor  Water   1  to  4  teaspoonf  tils 

Capsicum,  Tincture  of  10  to  20  drojts 

Castor  Oil  '*  to  2  Uble<poonfuls 

Chloral,  Hrdrato  of  S  to  30  era  ins 

Cinchona,  Sulphate  or   5  to  30  grains 

Cinchona.  Compound  Tincture  or  ....  1  to  4  t*a-«poonruls 

Cod  Liver  Oil  Vi  to  1  taido*i>oonful 

Copper,  Sulphate  or  4  to  'i grain 

Corrosive  Sublimate  «'» to  ft  grain 

Cream  or  Tartar  6  to  Co ;  ralr* 

CrotonOll  1  to  2 drops 

Dig! tails.  Extractor  'j  to  2  grains 

Digitalis,  Tincture  of  6to6>>  drops 

Hover  s  rowder  5  to  10  grains 

Epsom  Salts  H  to  2  tablespoonfuhi 

Ergot,  Fluid  Extract  of  Vito2t" 
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G«l«emiuni,  Fluid  Extract  of  .0  to  10  drop* 

Gentian,  Extract  Of  1  to  6  grains 

Hydrochloric  Acid,  dilute  1  to  8  dropi 

Byoscyamus,  Fluid  Extractor  5  to  SO  drop* 

Uyoatyamus,  Tincture  of  %  to  2  teaspoonf  ula 

iodine,  Compound  Tincture  of  2  to  6  drops 

Iodide  of  I'otassi  to  30  grains 

Ipecacuanha,  Fluid  Extract  of  2  to  30  drops 

Ipecacuanha,  Syrup  of  1  to  4  teaspoonf  uli 

Ipecacuanha,  Troche*  of  Mor)>hine  and. .  .1  to  10  troches 

Iron,  Reduced  1  to  2  grains 

Iron,  Pyrophosphate  of  2 to  5  grains 

Iron,  Tincture  of  the  Chloride  of  8  to  30  dropa 

Lactic  Acid  IS  to  30  dropa 

Laudanum  IS  to  40  dropa 

Lead,  Sugar  of  to  6  grains 

Hay  Apple,  Resin  of  J  to  V4  grain 

May  Apple,  Extract  of  8  to  8  grains 

Muriatic  Acid,  dilute  8  to  10  drops 

Morphine  %  to  %  grains 

Magnesia,  Sulphate  of  ..  %  to  2  tahlespoonfula 

Mustard,  Ground  1  to  2  teaspoonf  uls 

Nitre,  Sweet  Sptrltsof  ft  to  1  teaspoonful 

Nitro-Murlatic  Acid,  dilute.  2  to  10  drops 

Nux  Vomica,  Tincture  of.  10  to  25  drops 

Opium,  Extract  of  *£  to  2  grains 

Opium,  Tincture  of  15  to  40  drops 

Opium,  Camphorated  Tincture  of      to2  tablespoonf  uls 

Paregoric  V«  to  2  tablespoonf  ula 

Potassium,  Bicarbonate  of..  8  to  20  grains 

Potassium,  Bitartrateof  8  to  60  grains 

Potassium,  Bromide  of  8  to  20  grains 

Potassium,  Chlorate  of  8  to  20  grains 

Potassium,  Iodide  of  8  to  SO  grains 

Potassium,  Liquor  of  2  to  20  drops 

Pepsin  8  to  10  grains 

Quassia,  Tincture  of  8  to  60  drops 

Quinine  2  to  10  grains 

Kalicln  8  to  20  grains 

Senna,  Confection  of.  1  to  2  teaspoonfuls 

Senna,  Fiuld  Extractor.  1  tablespoonful 

Soda,  Bicarbonate  of  8  to  30  grains 

Soda,  Salicylate  oL.  10  to  30  grains 

Squill, Syrup  of  U  to  1  teaspoonrul 

Strychnia,  Sulphate  of  ^  to  A  of  a  grain 

Turpentine,  spirits  or  Oil  of.  6  to  10  drops 

Valerian.  Tincture  of  %  to  2  teaspoonfuls 

Veratrum  Vlrlde,  Tincture  of  l  to  4  drops 

Zinc,  Oxide  of  ....  %  to  6  grain* 

DISINFECTANTS  AND  HOW  TO 
USE  THEM. 

The  National  Board  of  Health  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  consisting  of  a  number  of 
our  leading  physicians  and  chemical  experts,  of 
which  Professor  C.  F.  Chandler  of  New  York 
was  chairman,  have  issued  the  following  in- 
structions for  disinfection,  intended  especially 
for  the  guidance  of  physicians  and  nurses  in 
the  yellow  fever  districts,  but  which  are  equally 
applicable  in  other  classes  of  contagious  dis- 
eases.   In  submitting  this  report  the  chairman 


"ST 


it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  committee  to  pre- 
pare concise  directions  for  disinfection,  bo 
simple  and  clear  that  they  may  be  easily  fol- 
lowed by  any  person  of  intelligence. 

In  the  selection  of  disinfecting  agents  the 
aim  has  been :  1st,  to  secure  agents  which 
can  be  relied  upon  to  accomplish  the  work ; 
2d,  which  can  be  procured  in  a  state  of  com- 
parative purity  in  every  village  in  the  United 
States ;  3d,  so  cheap  that  they  may  be  used  in 
adequate  quantities. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  the  people 


should  be  instructed  with  regard  to  disinfec- 
tion. They  must  be  taught  that  no  reliance 
can  be  placed  upon  disinfectants  simply  be- 
cause they  smell  of  chlorine  or  carbolic  acid, 
or  possess  the  color  of  permanganate,  and 
that,  in  general,  proprietary  disinfectants  with 
high-sounding  names  are  practically  worthless, 
as  they  either  have  no  value  whatever,  or,  if 
value,  cost  many  times  as  much  as  they  are 
worth,  and  cannot  be  used  in  sufficient 
quantity. 

Explanations. —  Disinfection  is  the  de- 
struction of  the  poisons  of  infectious  and  con- 
tagious diseases. 

Deodorizers,  or  substances  which  destroy 
smells,  are  not  necessarily  disinfectants,  and 
disinfectants  do  not  necessarily  have  odor. 

Disinfection  cannot  compensate  for  want  of 
cleanliness  or  ventilation. 

I  DISINFECTANTS  TO  BE  EMPLOYED. 

1.  Roll  sulphur  (brimstone)  for  fumiga- 
tion. 

2.  Sulphate  of  iron  (copperas)  dissolved  in 
water  in  the  proportion  of  one  and  a  half 
pounds  to  the  gallon  ;  for  soil,  sewers,  etc. 

3.  Sulphate  of  zinc  and  common  salt,  dis- 
solved together  in  water  in  the  proportion  of 
four  ounces  sulphate  and  two  ounces  salt  to 
the  gallon  ;  for  clothing,  bed  linen,  etc. 

Note  Carbolic  acid  is  not  included  in 

the  above  list  for  the  following  reasons :  It  is 
very  difficult  to  determine  the  quality  of  the 
commercial  article,  and  the  purchaser  can 
never  be  certain  of  securing  it  of  proper 
strength  ;  it  is  expensive,  when  of  good  qual- 
ity, and  experience  has  shown  that  it  must  be 
employed  in  comparatively  large  quantities  to 
be  of  any  use ;  it  is  liable  by  its  strong  odor 
to  give  a  false  sense  of  security. 

II.— HOW  TO  USE  DISINFECTANTS. 

1.  In  the  Sick  Room — The  most  available 
agents  are  fresh  air  and  cleanliness.  The 
clothing,  towels,  bed  linen,  etc.,  should  at 
once,  on  removal  from  the  patient,  be  placed 
in  a  pail  or  tub  of  the  sine  solution,  boiling 
hot  if  possible,  before  removal  from  the  room. 

All  discharges  should  either  be  received  in 
vessels  containing  copperas  solution,  or,  when 
this  is  impracticable,  should  be  immediately 
covered  with  copperas  solution.  All  vessels 
used  about  the  patient  should  be  cleansed  with 
the  same  solution. 

Unnecessary  furniture — especially  that  which 
ia  stuffed  — carpets  and  hangings,  when  possi- 
ble, should  be  removed  from  the  room  at  the 
outset;  otherwise,  they  should  remain  for 
subsequent  fumigation  and  treatment. 

2.  Fumigation  with  sulphur  is  the  only 
practicable  method  for  disinfecting  the  hens*. 
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For  this  purpose  the  rooms  to  be  disinfected 
must  be  vacated.  Heavy  clothing,  blanket*, 
bedding,  and  other  articles  which  cannot  be 
treated  with  zino  solution,  ehould  be  opened 
and  exposed  during  fumigation,  as  directed 
below.  Close  the  rooms  as  tightly  as  possible, 
place  the  sulphur  in  iron  pans  supported  upon 
bricks,  set  it  on  fire  by  hot  coals,  or  with  the 
aid  of  a  spoonful  of  alcohol,  and  allow  the 
room  to  remain  closed  for  twenty-four  hours. 
For  a  room  about  ten  feet  square,  at  least  two 
pounds  of  sulphur  should  be  used ;  for  larger 
rooms,  proportionally  increased  quantities. 

8.  Premises. —  Cellars,  yards,  stables,  gut- 
ters, privies,  cesspools,  water-closets,  drains, 
sewers,  etc.,  should  be  frequently  and  liberally 
treated  with  copperas  solution.  The  copperas 
solution  is  easily  prepared  by  hanging  a  basket 
containing  about  sixty  pounds  of  copperas  in  a 
barrel  of  water. 

4.  Body  and  Bed  Clothing,  etc. — It  is  best  to 
burn  all  articles  which  have  been  in  contact 
with  persons  sick  with  contagious  or  infectious 
diseases.  Articles  too  valuable  to  be  destroyed 
should  be  treated  as  follows :  — 

a.  Cotton,  linen,  flannels,  blankets,  etc., 
ehould  be  treated  with  the  boiling  hot  zinc 
solution,  introducing  piece  by  piece,  securing 
thorough  wetting,  and  boiling  for  at  least  half 
an  hour. 

b.  Heavy  woolen  clothing,  silks,  furs,  stuffed 
beds  covers,  beds,  and  other  articles  which  can- 
not be  treated  with  the  zinc  solution,  should 
be  hung  in  the  room  during  fumigation, 
pockets  being  turned  inside  out,  and  the 
whole  garment  thoroughly  exposed.  After- 
ward they  should  be  hung  in  the  open  air, 
beaten,  and  shaken.  Pillows,  beds,  stuffed 
mattresses,  upholstered  furniture,  etc.,  should 
be  cut  open,  the  contents  spread  out  and  thor- 
oughly fumigated.  Carpets  are  best  fumi- 
gated on  the  floor,  but  should  afterward  be 
removed  to  the  open  air  and  thoroughly  beaten. 

SLEEPLESSNESS. 

Nothing  lowers  the  vital  forces  more  than 
sleeplessness,  which  may  generally  be  traced 
to  one  of  four  causations :  (1)  msntal  worry ; 
(2)  a  disordered  stomach  ;  (8)  excessive  muscu- 
lar exertion  ;  (4)  functional  or  organic  disease. 
Loss  of  sleep  is,  when  rightly  understood,  one 
of  Nature's  premonitory  warnings  that  some 
of  her  physical  laws  have  been  violated.  When 
we  are  troubled  with  sleeplessness,  it  becomes 
requisite  to  discover  the  primary  cause,  and 
then  to  adopt  suitable  means  for  its  re- 
moval. When  insomnia,  or  sleeplessness, 
arises  from  mental  worry,  it  is  indeed  most 
difficult  to  remove.  The  best  and  perhaps 
the  only  effectual  plan  under  such  circum- 


stances to  reach  the  root  of  the  disorder  is  a 
spare  diet,  combined  with  plenty  of  outdoor 
exercise,  thus  to  draw  the  blood  from  the 
brain ;  for  it  is  as  impossible  for  the  brain  to 
continue  active  without  a  due  circulation  of 
blood  as  it  is  for  an  engine  to  move  without 
steam. 

When  suffering  from  mental  distress,  a  hot 
soap  bath  before  retiring  to  rest  is  an  invalua- 
ble agent  for  obtaining  sleep,  as  by  its  means 
a  more  equable  blood  pressure  becomes  estab- 
lished, promoting  a  decrease  of  the  heart's 
action  and  relaxation  of  the  blood  vessels. 
Many  a  sleepless  night  owes  its  origin  to  the 
body's  temperature  being  unequal.  In  mental 
worry,  the  head  is  often  hot  and  the  feet  cold, 
the  blood  being  driven  to  the  brain.  The 
whole  body  should  be  well  washed  over  with 
carbolic  soap  and  sponged  with  very  hot  water. 
The  blood  then  becomes  diverted  from  the 
brain,  owing  to  an  adequate  diffusion  of  circu- 
lation. Tea  and  coffee  should  not  be  taken 
of  an  evening  when  persons  suffer  from  insom- 
nia, as  they  directly  induce  sleeplessness,  be- 
ing nervine  stimulants.  A  sharp  walk  of 
about  twenty  minutes  is  also  very  serviceable 
before  going  to  bed. 

Sleeplessness  is  sometimes  engendered  by  a 
disordered  stomach.  Whenever  this  organ  is 
overloaded,  its  powers  are  disordered,  and 
wakefulness  or  a  restless  night  is  its  usual  ac- 
companiment. Dr.  C  J.  B.  Williams,  F.R.S., 
remarks  that  no  food  should  be  taken  at  least 
within  one  hour  of  bedtime.  It  cannot  be  too 
generally  realized  that  the  presence  of  undi- 
gested food  in  the  stomach  is  one  of  the  most 
prevailing  causes  of  sleeplessness. 

Persons  suffering  from  either  functional  or 
organic  disease  are  peculiarly  liable  to  sleep- 
lessness. When  inability  to  sleep  persistently 
occurs,  and  cannot  be  traced  to  any  perverted 
mode  of  life  or  nutrition,  there  is  good  reason 
for  surmising  that  some  latent  malady  gives 
rise  to  a  condition  so  truly  distressing.  Under 
these  circumstances,  instead  of  making  bad 
worse,  by  swallowing  deadly  sleeping  drugs,  a 
scientific  physician  should  be  without  delay 
consulted.  Functional  disorders  of  the  stomach, 
liver,  and  heart,  are  often  the  primary  source 
of  otherwise  unaccountable  wakefulness. 

Recently  the  dangerous  and  lamentable 
habit  of  promiscuously  taking  sleeping  draughts 
has  unfortunately  become  very  prevalent,  en- 
tailing misery  and  ill  health  to  a  terrible  de- 
gree. Most  persons  addicted  to  this  destruc- 
tive practice  erroneously  think  that  it  is  better 
to  take  a  sleeping  draught  than  lie  awake.  A 
greater  mistake  could  hardly  exist.  All  opi- 
ates more  or  less  occasion  mischief,  and  even 
the  state  of  stupefaction  they  induce  utterly 
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fails  to  bring  about  that  revitalization  resulting 
from  natural  sleep.  The  physiological  effect 
of  hypnotics,  or  sleeping  draughts,  upon  the 
system  is  briefly  as  follows:  (1)  They  para- 
lyze the  nerve  centers  and  disorder  the  stomach, 
rendering  it  unfit  for  its  duties ;  witness  the 
sickness  and  loss  of  appetite  consequent  upon 
a  debauch.  Chloral,  chloroform,  opium,  etc., 
act  upon  the  system  much  in  the  same  way  as 
inebriation.  (2)  One  and  all  anaesthetics  in- 
troduced into  the  body  have  life-destroying 
properties  in  a  low  degree  —  proved  by  an 
overdose  being  fatal.  (-\)  The  condition  they 
produce  is  not  sleep,  but  a  counterfeit  state  of 
unconsciousness.  (4)  They  directly  poison  the 
blood,  consequent  upon  its  carbonization,  re- 
sulting from  their  action.  While  speaking  of 
sedatives,  we  cannot  omit  drawing  special  at- 
tention to  chloral.  This  powerful  drug  is  ]>op- 
ularly  supposed  to  give  a  quiet  night's  rest, 
without  any  of  the  after  effects  (headache, 
etc.)  produced  by  various  preparations  of 
morphia.  Now  chloral  is  what  is  termed 
cumulative  in  its  action,  which  implies  that 
even  the  same  dose,  persisted  in  for  a  certain 
length  of  time,  may  cause  death.  Of  all 
hypnotics,  chloral  is  by  far  the  most  deadly, 
and  should  never,  under  any  circumstances,  be 
taken  except  under  medical  suj>ervision. 

To  epitomize  what  has  already  been  said  re- 
garding sleeplessness  :  its  rational  cure  should 
be  arrived  at  in  each  individual  case  by  seeking 
out  the  cause,  and  then  rcmoviug  the  morbid 
action,  of  which  it  is  but  a  natural  sequence. 

Lastly,  sleeplessness,  under  no  circumstances, 
should  be  neglected,  as  it  acts  disastrously 
both  on  the  mental  and  physical  forces. 

DRUGS. 

In  purchasing  drugs,  whether  in  the  raw 
state  or  in  the  form  of  extracts,  tinctures,  etc., 
it  is  very  important  to  obtain  them  from  a 
reputable  chemist,  who  will  take  care  that  the 
article  is  genuine  and  properly  labeled.  The 
adulteration  of  drugs  is  carried  on  to  an  enor- 
mous extent,  and,  as  commonly  sold  by  irre- 
sponsible parties,  the  strength  is  seldom  above 
one  half  of  what  it  ought  to  be.  Besides  this, 
there  is  the  danger  of  substituting  a  cheap 
drug  for  a  dear  one.  Drugs  arc,  most  of  them, 
soon  spoiled  by  keeping,  and  in  all  cases  they 
should  be  preserved  in  well-stoppered  bottles 
—  with  the  exception  of  Epsom  salts,  niter, 
soda,  and  some  few  others,  which  will  keep 
without  injury  for  an  indefinite  time.  All 
vegetable  medicines  lose  their  virtues  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months,  if  not  carefully  closed 
from  the  air ;  and  even  in  bottles,  they  seldom 
keep  good  for  a  year.  It  is  desirable,  there- 
fore, to  purchase  them  in  email  quantities  at  a 


time,  and  to  renew  them  at  intervals  of  twelve 

months.  Most  drugs  simply  lose  their  strength 
with  time ;  but  laudanum,  on  the  contrary, 
becomes  stronger,  especially  if  it  be  left  un- 
corked ;  the  spirit  evaporates,  leaving  almost 
pure  opium.  This  must  be  guarded  against, 
as  the  most  fatal  results  might  occur  from  giv. 
ing  a  dose  much  greaier  (in  point  of  strength) 

,  than  was  intended. 

A  few  drugs  requiring  extended  notice  are 
given  under  separate  titles  in  this  work. 

The  additional  ones  given  below  are  least 

J  liable  to  abuse,  in  family  use.  Each  is  intro- 
duced in  alphabetical  order,  with  its  properties 
and  effects  given  under  the  respective  heads  — 
(a)  Physical  properties ;  (/y)  Therapeutical  effects  ; 
(c)  Use :  and  (»/)  Dose  and  mode  of  adminis- 
tration. Extracts,  tinctures,  and  all  such  com- 
pounds as  will  bear  keeping,  and  are  likely  to 
be  useful  in  a  family,  are  better  when  bought 
of  a  good  druggist  than  as  made  at  home. 
They  are  therefore  given  without  direction  to 
manufacture.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  drugs  of  any  kind  should  be 
used  very  sparingly  except  by  direction  of  a 
physician. 

Acid,  Acetic.  Vinegar  distilled  from 
wood,  and  purified. 

(«)  Physical  properties.  Limpid,  colorless, 
volatile;  odor,  pungent  and  fragrant;  taste, 
acid. 

(/<)  Therapeutical  effects.  Stimulant,  escha- 
rotic,  but,  when  diluted  with  water,  cooling. 

(<-)  Used  in  lotions  for  cooling  purposes 
diluted  with  water,  also  in  ringworm  and  re- 
moving warts. 

((/)  Dose .  It  is  not  given  internally,  except 
in  combination  with  other  medicines. 

Acid,  Acetic  (diluted).  Diluted  acetic 
acid,  prepared  from  the  acid  just  described. 

(h)  Physical  properties.    A  clear  acid  fluid. 

(/;)  Therapeutical  effects.  Astringent,  dia- 
phoretic, cooling,  and  antiseptic.  It  is  useful 
in  making  the  acetate  of  lead  more  soluble. 
Externally,  it  is  Btimulant  in  its  full  strength, 
or,  when  mixed  with  water,  cooling. 

(c)  Used  in  fevers  internally  ;  or  as  a  gargle 
with  capsicum ;  or  as  an  inhalation  in  sore 
throat.  A  useful  lotion  when  mixed  with  spirit 
and  water,  in  bruises,  sprains,  and  burns. 

(d)  Dose.    Half  a  drachm  to  one  drachm. 
Acid,  Benzoic. 

(a)  Physical  properties.  White  and  shin- 
ing crystals,  with  flakes  of  a  fragrant  aromatic 
odor,  and  acid  taste.  Sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  but  is  easily  dissolved  in  alcohol.  When 
heated,  is  completely  evaporated,  with  an  agree- 
able and  peculiar  odor ;  but  if  the  tempera- 
ture is  raised  too  high,  it  takes  fire,  and  burns 
with  a  yellow  flame. 
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(b)  Therapeutical  ejects.  Stimulant  and  ex- 
pectorant. 

(c)  Used  in  chronic  bronchitis. 

(</)  Done.  Five  grains  to  half  a  drachm 
twice  a  day. 

Acid,  Carbolic  (pure  anil  impure).  A 
powerful  antiseptic  substance,  obtained  from 
coal  tar  oil. 

(a)  Physical  properties.  The  pure  anhy- 
drous acid  is  in  long,  colorless,  prismatic  crys- 
tals, turning  a  pale  junk  on  keeping.  It  rapidly 
deliquesces  in  moist  air.  The  impure  is  a 
more  or  less  brown  liquid.  Both  strongly  re- 
seinhlc  tar  in  smell. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.     Strongly  antisep- 
tic, antifermentative,  and  caustic. 

(c)  The  pure  acid  is  applied  on  cotton  for 
allaying  tenderness  and  pain  in  decayed  teeth. 
Being  a  caustic,  it  should  be  carefully  kept 
from  touching  anything  but  the  tooth  ;  when 
properly  used,  it  is  the  best  application  for  J 
toothache  arising  from  this  cause,  and  is  indeed 
a  specific. 

Dose.  About  a  grain  of  the  acid  ip  enough 
for  toothache.  One  drachm  of  carbolic  acid  to 
a  pint  of  water  is  strong  enough  for  disinfect- 
ant purposes. 

Acid,  Citric,  prepared  from  the  juice  of 
lemons. 

(a)  Physical  properties.  Sharp  acid  taste, 
white  semi-transparent  crystals  of  a  rhom- 
boidal  shape.  Decomposed  by  heat ;  soluble  in 
twice  their  weight  of  cold,  and  half  their 
weight  of  boiling  water. 

(hj  Therapeutical  effects.  Refrigerant. 

(c)  Used  in  febrile  and  inflammatory  com- 
plaints; dissolved  in  water  as  a  substitute  for 
lemon  juice,  and  added  to  soda  to  form  the 
common  effervescing  draught. 

(d)  Dose.  10  grains  to  1  scruple;  15 
grains  of  the  acid  neutralize  20  grains  of  bicar- 
bonate of  soda,  to  form  the  effervescing 
draught. 

Acid,  Gallic,  prepared  from  galls. 

(a)  Physical  properties.  A  powder  of  nearly 
colorless  semi-crystalline  appearance ;  dissi- 
pated by  heat ;  dissolves  in  water  and  spirit. 

(c)  Used  in  discharges  of  blood  and  diar- 
rhoea, and  in  other  mucous  discharges.  Also 
in  hemorrhoids. 


01)  D 


use. 


to 


grains.    As  an  injection 


half  a  drachm  dissolved  in  one  ounce  of  water  ; 
an  ointment,  20  grains  are  mixed  with  an 
ounce  of  lard,  with  the  addition  of  30  or  40 
grains  of  j>o\vdered  opium. 

Acid,  Hydrochloric  (diluted).  Hydro- 
chloric acid,  mixed  with  three  times  its  bulk  t 
of  water. 

(a)  Physical  properties.  Taste,  intensely! 
acrid  and  caustic  ;  smell,  acrid  and  suffocating ;  | 


the  acid  is  colorless  when  pure,  but  usually  is 

of  a  straw  color,  with  the  presence  of  peroxide 

of  iron,  or  nitrous  acid. 

(h)  Therapeutical  effects.  Tonic,  antiseptic, 
and  partially  diuretic,  by  promoting  all  the 
secretions. 

(c)  Used,  when  combined  with  diluted  nitric 
acid,  in  affections  of  the  liver  ;  also  with  bit- 
ters, to  prevent  the  generation  of  worms ;  in 
gargles  for  sore  throat. 

(»/)  Dose.    20  minims  to  40. 

Acid,  Sulphuric  (diluted).  Sulphuric  acid 
mixed  with  about  eleven  times  its  bulk  of 
water. 

(a)  Physical  properties.  Strong  acid  taste, 
inodorous,  colorless,  and  transparent.  Specific 
gravity,  1.103. 

(/>)  Therapeutical  effects.  Tonic,  astringent, 
and  antiseptic. 

(c)  Used  in  dyspepsia,  also  to  check  sweat- 
ings, salivation,  and  diarrluea ;  likewise  as  a 
gargle. 

(</)  Dose.  10  minims  to  30,  diluted  largely 
(2  drachms  to  8  ounces)  as  a  gargle,  with  honey, 
sage,  etc. 

Acid,  Tartaric. 

(a)  Physical  properties.  Colorless  imper- 
fect crystals,  inodorous,  very  acid,  soluble, 
largely  in  water. 

(/i)  Therapeutical  effects.  Refrigerant,  an- 
tiseptic, diuretic,  and  slightly  aperient. 

(c)  Used  in  fevers,  etc.,  with  some  soda  or 
potassium,  as  an  effervescing  draught,  instead 
of  citric  acid  ;  the  proportions  beiug  the  same. 

VEthcr,  Sulphuric. 

(c)  Physical  properties.  A  limpid,  volatile, 
inflammable  fluid,  w  ithout  color,  produces  great 
cold  by  evaporation;  taste,  peculiar,  but  hot 
and  pungent ;  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  readily 
so  in  alcohol. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.  A  diffusible  stim- 
ulant, afterwards  narcotic  and  antispasmodic  ; 
externally  cooling;  when  inhaled  producing 
anesthesia. 

(c)  Used  in  hysteria,  faintings,  asthma,  and 
other  spasmodic  complaints. 

(d)  Dose.    20  minims  to  60,  in  water. 
Aloes,    Barbados. —  The  inspissated 

juice,  of  the  cut  leaf  of  the  Aloe  spicata,  im- 
ported from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  West 
Indies. 

(a)  Physical  properties.  Of  a  dark  brown 
color,  and  shining  resinous  surface,  with  a 
strong  disagreeable  odor,  and  very  bitter  taste  ; 
very  difficult  to  powder,  and  soluble  in  diluted 
alcohol. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.  A  stimulating  pur- 
pative,  producing  its  chief  effects  on  the  lower 
bowels.  Apt  to  produce  and  aggravate  hemor- 
rhoids. 
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(c)  Used  in  dyspepsia  and  in  head  affec- 
tions ;  also  as  a  common  purgative. 

(d)  Dose.  One  fourth  of  a  grain  to  5  grains, 
well  powdered,  or  dissolved  in  hot  water. 

Alum. 

(a)  Physical  properties.  A  semi-transparent, 
rough,  irregular  mass  of  saline  matter.  Taste, 
acid-astringent.  Soluble  in  18  parts  of  water 
at  60  degrees,  and  in  a  little  more  than  an  equal 
weight  of  water  at  212  degrees. 

(6)  Therapeutical  ejects.  Astringent  and 
styptic. 

(c)  Used  internally  in  hemorrhages ;  exter- 
nally in  ophthalmia,  or  as  a  gargle. 

(d)  Dose.  10  grains  to  20.  As  gargle  — 
1  drachm  to  a  pint  of  water. 

Ammonia,  Liquor  of.  Ammonia  con- 
densed in  water. 

(a)  Physical  Projterties.  A  stimulating  so- 
lution.   Blisters  the  skin. 

(b)  Therapeutical  ejects.  Stimulating,  dia- 
phoretic, anti-acid,  when  given  internally. 
Externally,  irritant  and  eschorotic. 

(c)  Used,  when  largely  diluted,  in  faintings, 
asphyxia,  hysteria,  spasms,  acidities  of  the 
stomach  ;  and,  externally,  as  an  irritant  of  the 
skin. 

(d)  Dose.  The  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia 
is  the  usual  form  for  internal  use.  Dobs  from 
15  to  40  minims. 

Ammonia,  Sesqui-Carbonate  of.  Am- 
monia united  with  carbonic  acid. 

(n)  Physical  properties.  A  mass  of  irregu- 
lar crystals,  somewhat  resembling  white  sugar, 
Out  more  transparent  and  striated.  Smell, 
pungent ;  taste,  sharp  and  alkaline  ;  soluble  in 
four  times  its  weight  of  cold  water ;  becomes 
opaque  and  friable  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

(h)  Therapeutical  effects.  Stimulating,  anti- 
spasmodic, diaphoretic,  and  anti-acid. 

(••)  Used  in  dyspepsia,  hysteria,  and  all  dis- 
eases requiring  a  rapidly  acting  diffusible 
stimulant.  Externally,  to  tho  nostrils  in 
syncope. 

(*/)  "Dose.  2  grains  to  5,  in  pills  or  dis- 
solved in  any  fluid. 

Antimony,  Potasslo-Tartrateof.  Tar- 
tar emetic. 

(a)  Physical  properties.  A  colorless,  trans- 
parent, inodorous,  crystallized  salt,  with  a 
slightly  metallic  taste.  Soluble  in  fifteen 
times  its  weight  of  cold  water,  and  twice  its 
weight  of  boiling  water;  insoluble  in  pure 
alcohol,  but  soluble  in  proof  spirit  or  wine. 
The  aqueous  solution  becomes  decomposed  by 
keeping. 

(b)  Therapeutical  ejects.  Emetic  in  large 
doses  ;  diaphoretic  in  small  ones  ;  expectorant, 
slightly  aperient  and  alterative  ;  externally  ap- 
plied, produces  a  crop  of  pustules. 


(e)  Used  to  evacuate  the  stomach,  to  slow 
the  circulation,  and  to  produce  profuse  per- 
spiration. Externally  applied  in  the  form  of 
an  ointment,  to  produce  counter-irritation. 

(d)  Dose.  As  an  emetic,  1  grain  to  4 
grains  in  solution  ;  in  pneumonia,  1-2  a  grain 
to  3  grains,  often  repeated  ;  as  an  expectorant, 
or  diaphoretic,  1-8  of  a  grain  to  1-2  a  grain. 

Asafrctida,  Gum. 

(a)  Physical  properties.  A  mass  of  irregular 
pieces,  varying  in  color  from  red  or  reddish- 
brown  to  white ;  odor  resembling  garlic,  but 
more  fetid ;  taste,  bitter  and  slightly  acrid ; 
difficult  to  powder,  unless  rubbed  with  car- 
bonate of  ammonia.  Forms  a  milky  mixture 
with  water. 

(6)  Therapeutical  ejects.  Antispasmodic,  ex- 
pectorant, anthelmintic. 

(c^  Used  in  hysteria,  flatulence,  colic,  etc. 

('/)  Dose.    5  to  10  grains. 

Bismuth,  Trinitrate  of.  The  metal 
bismuth  united  with  nitric  acid. 

(a)  Physical  properties.  A  white,  tasteless, 
inodorous  powder,  very  slightly  soluble  in 
Wciter. 

(&)  Therapeutical  ejects.  Antispasmodic, 
stomachic,  aud  tonic. 

(c)  Used  much  in  dyspepsia,  attended  with 
pain  of  the  stomach,  and  water  brash,  and 
diarrhoea. 

(d)  Dose.    5  to  10  grains, 
llorax.    Biborate  of  soda. 

(a)  Physical  properties.  Sweetish,  shining, 
efflorescent  crystals,  soluble  in  twelve  parts  of 
cold  and  two  parts  of  boiling  water. 

(ft)  Therapeutical  ejects.  Absorbent,  cool- 
ing, and  alterative. 

(c)  Used  in  intestinal  irritation  of  infants. 
Externally  applied  to  thrush,  and  to  cutaneous 
diseases. 

(d)  Dose.  5  grains  to  30.  Externally  ap- 
plied, dissolved  in  eight  times  its  weight  of 
honey,  or  mucilage,  or,  better,  in  pure  water. 

Calomel,    See  Mercury. 

Camphor,  A  peculiar  substance,  ob- 
tained by  distillation  from  the  wood  of  the 
Laurus  camphor. 

(a)  Physical  properties.  In  large,  white 
semi-transparent  cakes,  with  a  strong  pecul- 
iarly fragrant  and  aromatic  odor ;  taste,  bitter 
and  acrid  ;  insoluble  in  water ;  soluble  in  alco- 
hol, ether,  acetic  acid,  and  the  fixed  oils. 

(h)  Therapeutical  ejects.  Stimulant,  dia- 
phoretic, sedative;  externally,  soothing. 

(r)  Used  in  hysteria,  asthma,  chorea,  and 
generally  in  spasmodic  diseases.  Externally, 
in  muscular  pains,  bruises,  etc. 

(rf)  Dose.  3  grains  to  6,  in  pills.  When 
dissolved  in  water  as  camphor  mixture,  the 
quantity  is  scarcely  appreciable. 
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Cantharideg,  Plnster  of.  Blistering 
plaster.  Sometimes  prepared  in  the  form  of  a 
tissue  paper,  imbued  with  the  active  principle. 

(a)  Physical  properties.  The  plaster  is  a 
firm  preparation  requiring  the  warmth  of  the 
hand  to  enable  it  to  be  spread  upon  leather  or 
calico.  It  soon  spoils  by  keeping ;  and  if  more 
than  a  month  old  should,  after  spreading,  be 
dusted  over  with  powdered  cantharides. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.  To  raise  the  cuti- 
cle from  the  cutis,  producing  at  the  same  time 
a  large  secretion  of  serous  fluid.  The  time 
varies  from  3  hours  to  12,  or  even  more.  In 
babies  the  blister  should  always  be  carefully 
watched  after  3  hours,  as  it  often  rises  rapidly 
and  would  be  liable  to  produce  severe  ulcera- 
tion of  the  skin.  Blistering  may  be  promoted 
by  applying  a  poultice  after  the  removal  of  the 
cantharides. 

Capsicum. 

(a)  Physical  Properties.  Berries  of  a  red 
color,  and  an  extremely  pungent  odor  and 
Uate,  which  is  yielded  to  alcohol,  ether,  vine- 
gar, and  water. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.  Stimulant,  stom- 
achic, and  rubefacient. 

(c)  Used  in  dyspepsia,  flatulence ;  externally, 
as  an  ingredient  in  gargles  for  relaxed  sore 
throat. 

(d)  Dose.  3  grains  to  5  grains,  in  pills ;  2 
drachms  to  8  ounces  form  the  strength  for  using 
as  a  gargle  diluted  largely  with  water. 

Castor  Oil,  obtained  from  liicinus  com- 
munis. 

(a)  Physical  properties.  A  pale  yellow- 
colored,  transparent  and  viscid  oil,  with  a 
faint  odor  and  nauseous  taste. 

(b)  Thera/>eutical  effects.    Mildly  aperient. 

(c)  Used  in  colic  and  in  those  cases  of  con- 
stipation which  will  not  bear  drastic  purga- 
tives ;  also  for  mixing  with  gruel  for  the  ordi- 
nary enema. 

(d)  Dose.  A  teaspoonful  to  one  or  two 
tablespeonfuls ;  an  ounce  is  the  proper  quan- 
tity for  mixing  with  gruel  to  make  an  enema. 

Cerate.  A  species  of  ointment  made  rather 
hard  with  wax. 

(a)  Simple  Cerate.  Add  20  ounces  of 
melted  wax  to  a  pint  of  olive  oil,  and  mix  while 
warm,  stirring  till  cold. 

(b)  Cerate  of  Spermaeeti.  Melt  to- 
gether eight  ounces  of  white  wax  and  ten  of 
spermaceti;  then  add  a  pint  of  olive  oil,  and 
stir  together  till  they  cool. 

(c)  Cerate  of  Aeetate  of  L,ead.  Melt 
four  ounces  of  white  wax  in  eight  fluid  ounces 
of  olivd  oil ;  then  gradually  add  four  drachms 
of  powdered  acetate  of  lead,  previously  rubbed 
with  two  fluid  ounces  of  olive  oil,  and  stir  with 
a  spatula  till  they  unite. 


(d)  Cerate  of  Resin.  Mix  together  18 
ounces  each  of  resin  and  wax,  and  melt  them 
over  a  slow  Are  ;  then  add  a  pint  of  olive  oil, 
and  press  the  cerate,  while  hot,  through  a  linen 
cloth. 

Chalk,  prepared.  Friable  carbonate  of 
lime,  rubbed  into  a  fine  powder  and  washed. 

(a)  Physical  properties.  An  inodorous,  in- 
sipid, white,  friable  powder,  heavy,  and  insolu- 
ble in  water. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.  Anti-acid,  astring- 
ent, and  absorbent. 

( c)  Used  in  acidities  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  and  to  correct  the  irritation  which  is 
established  in  diarrhoea.  Externally  as  a  mild 
application  of  sores  and  burns. 

(d)  Dose.    10  to  15  grains. 
Chamomile  Flowers, 
(a)  Physical  properties. 

The  flowers  are  small,  with  a  strong,  frt 
grant  odor,  and  bitter  aromatic  taste,  ana 
some  slight  degree  of  warmth.    Water  and  a»- 
cohol  both  absorb  the  virtues  of  this  plant. 

(by  Therapeutical  effects.  Tonic,  stomachic, 
and  carminative.  The  warm  infusion,  when 
weak,  is  emetic.    Externally  soothing. 

(c)  Used  in  dyspepsia,  hysteria,  flatulence, 
and  also  to  work  off  emet  ics. 

(d)  Dose  of  the  powder.  30  to  40  grains 
twice  a  day.  The  infusion— a  half  ounce  to  a 
pint  of  water — is  usually  preferred. 

Chloride  of  Zinc.  A  combination  of 
Zinc  with  chlorine. 

(a)  Physical  properties.  In  solid  piece, 
snow-white,  inodorous,  having  a  strongly  styp- 
tic and  metallic  taste. 

(b)  Powerfully  caustic,  destroying  the  vital- 
ity of  the  part  with  which  it  is  in  contact,  and 
causing  very  severe  pain.  In  solution  it  is 
used  as  a  disinfectant,  appearing  to  act  more 
energetically  than  chlorinated  soda  or  lime, 
with  a  less  disagreeable  odor  of  chlorine. 

(r)  Used  as  a  caustic  in  cancer  and  fungoid 
disease.  In  solution,  it  is  applied  to  cutaneous 
diseases,  and  to  mucous  membranes,  but  re- 
quires great  caution  in  its  tine.  As  a  disin- 
fectant, it  must  be  largely  diluted.  (See  Dis- 
infectants.) 

Clncona  Bark  (yellow). 

(n)  Physical  properties.  Larger,  thicker,  and 
less  rolled  than  the  pale  bark.  Externally  of 
u  brownish  yellow,  and  internally  of  a  cinna- 
mon brown.  Tho  fracture  is  fibrous ;  taste 
bitter,  and  less  aromatic  than  the  pale,  with 
scarcely  any  degree  of  astringency. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.  Astringent,  tonic, 
antiseptic,  and  febrifuge. 

(c)  Used  in  typhoid  fevers,  and  in  all  low 
states  of  the  system,  being  in  such  cases  su- 
perior to  quinine. 
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(rf)  Dose.  10  grains  to  50,  in  wine  or  wine 
and  water. 

Cinnamon,  Bark,  oil,  and  water,  used 
aa  a  warm  »ud  cordial  spice  to  prevent  the 
griping  of  purgatives,  etc. 

Cod-Liver  Oil,  Prepared  from  the  liver 
of  the  codfish. 

(a)  Physical  properties .  An  oil  of  three  differ- 
ent colors  :  pale  yellow,  pale  brown,  and  dark 
hrown.  The  pale  brown  appears  to  possess 
the  highest  virtues. 

(b)  Therapeutical  ejects.  Nutritive  aud  act- 
ing abo  on  the  general  system. 

(<r)  Used  largely  in  consumption  and  chronic 
bronchitis  to  diminish  the  secretion  from  the 
lungs,  and  arrest,  to  some  extent,  the  waste 
incident  to  these  diseases ;  in  nervous  affec- 
tions as  a  nerve-food,  and  in  some  skin  dis- 
eases ;  also  in  other  exhausting  diseases. 

((/)  Dose.  One  drachm  carried  up  to  4  in  any 
convenient  vehicle,  as  infusion  of  cloves. 

Colocynth.  The  peeled  fruit  of  the  bitter 
cucumber. 

(o)  Physical  properties.  A  white,  soft,  po- 
roi  s,  medullary  substance,  investing  the  seeds 
with  au  inteusely  bitter,  acrid,  and  nauseous 
taate. 

(A)  Therapeutical  ejects.  Powerfully  ape- 
rient. 

(r)  Used,  with  warm  cordial  spices,  as  an 
ordinary  aperient.    (See  Extracts.) 

(d)  Dose.    5  to  10  grains. 

Conlum  (Hemlock).  The  leaves  of  Conium 
mar itlatum,  an  indigenous  plant, 

(a)  Physical  properties.  Has  a  heavy  nar- 
cotic smell,  with  a  bitter,  nauseous,  and  herba- 
ceous taste  ;  color,  dull  green  ;  powers  soon 
destroyed  by  light.  Should  be  gathered  just 
as  the  plant  comes  into  flower,  and  dried  in  the 
sun,  or  in  a  stove. 

(by  Therapeutical  ejects.  Sedative,  narcotic 
—  in  some  cases  alterative,  and  even  tonic. 

(r)  Used  in  scirrhous  and  cancerous  affec- 
tions externally,  and  internally  for  neuralgia 
and  pulmonary  complaints;  also  in  scrofulous 
complaints  of  children,  especially  in  ophthal- 
mia—  in  all  cases  requiring  great  caution  ;  ex- 
ternally as  a  poultice,  made  by  scalding  the 
fresh  leaves. 

(//)  Dose.    2  to  3  or  4  grains. 

Copaiba  Balsam. 

(a)  Physical  properties.  A  liquid  of  a  trans- 
parent yellowish  color,  and  peculiar  smell  and 
taste,  which  is  pungent,  acrid,  and  nause- 
ous ;  when  fresh,  of  the  consistency  of  linseed 
oil,  gradually  becoming  thicker  by  exposure  to 
the  air,  till  at  last  it  is  as  solid  as  resin  ;  soluble 
in  ether  and  alcohol. 

(h)  Therapeutical  ejects.  Stimulant,  diuretic, 
purgative  in  large  doses;  allays  irritation  of 


the  mucous  membranes,  and  especially  those 
of  the  urinary  passages. 

(<■)  Used  in  chronic  bronchitis,  spasmodic 
asthma,  whooping-cough,  and  in  chronic  in- 
flammation of  the  bladder,  etc. 

(d)  Dose.  10  minims  to  30  in  emulsion,  or 
in  the  gelatine  capsules  in  which  it  is  sold. 

Creosote.  A  peculiar  liquid  prepared  from 
pyroxylic  oil. 

(a)  Physical  properties.  An  oily,  colorless, 
transparent  fluid,  with  a  disagreeable  smell,  re- 
sembling somewhat  the  odor  of  badly-smoked 
meat. 

((>)  Therapeutical  ejects.  Tonic,  stomachic, 
diaphoretic,  antiseptic,  and  styptic. 

(c)  Used  internally  in  phthisis;  also  in 
troublesome  vomiting,  from  any  cause  not 
readily  understood,  as  seasickness. 

Decoction  of  Cinchona. 

(a)  Boil  10  drachma  of  bruised  yellow 
cinchona  in  a  pint  of  water  for  ten  minutes, 
in  a  closed  vessel,  then  strain. 

(/>)  Therapeutical  ejects.  Antiseptic,  as- 
tringent, tonic,  febrifuge. 

(c)  Used  in  fever,  malignant  sore  throat, 
dyspepsia. 

(d)  Dose.  1 J  to  3  ounces  twice  or  thrice  a 
day. 

Decoction  of  Dandelion. 

(a)  Boil  4  ounces  of  bruised  dandelion  in  1 } 
pints  of  distilled  water  to  a  pint,  and  strain. 

(b)  Therapeutical  ejects.  Diuretic,  slightly 
aperient,  and  specially  acting  on  the  liver. 

(c)  Used  in  torpid  conditions  of  the  liver, 
jaundice,  habitual  constipation,  etc. 

(d)  Dose.  2  or  3  ounces  twice  or  thrice  a 
day. 

Decoction  of  Iceland  Moss. 

(a)  Boil  5  drachms  of  Iceland  moss  in  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  water  down  to  a  pint,  and  strain. 

(/>)  Therapeutical  ejects.  Tonic,  emollient, 
slightly  astringent, 

(c)  Used  in  consumption  aud  dysentery. 

(d)  Dose.    1  to  2  ounces. 
Decoction  of  Logwood, 

(a)  Boil  10  drachms  of  sliced  logwood  in 
1 J  pints  of  water  to  a  pint,  and  strain. 

(ft)  Therapeutical  ejects.  Astringent  and 
tonic. 

(c)  Used  in  diarrhoea  and  dysentery. 

(d)  Dose.  1  ounce  to  2  ounces  after  each 
action  of  the  bowels. 

Decoction  of  Poppyheads. 

(a)  Boil  five  ounces  of  bruised  poppyheads  in 
3  pints  of  water  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
straiu. 

(h)  Therapeutical  ejects.  Anodyne  and 
soothing. 

(c)  Used  as  a  fomentation  in  painful  swell- 
ings and  inflammation. 
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Decoction  of  Sarsaparilla  (simple). 

(a)  Boil  four  ounces  of  sarsaparilla  in  4  pints 
of  water  to  2  pints,  and  strain. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.  Alterative,  dia- 
phoretic, and  tonic. 

(c)  Used  in  cutaneous  diseases,  chronic 
rheumatism,  and  scrofula. 

(d)  Dose.    2  ounces,  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 
Decoction  of  Sarsaparilla  (compound). 

(a)  Mix  4  pints  of  boiling  decoction  of  sar- 
saparilla, 10  drachms  of  sliced  sassafras,  10 
drach  ms  of  guaiacum-wood  shav:ngs,l  Odrachms 
of  bruised  stick-liquorice,  and  3  drachms  of 
mezereon  bark  ;  boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  strain. 

(b)  (c)  (d)  Therapeutical  effects.  The  same 
as  the  last,  but  warmer,  and  therefore  better 
suited  to  weak  stomachs. 

Dili  Water.  Prepared  from  Dill  seeds  by 
distillation. 

(a)  Physical  properties.  An  aromatic  odor, 
with  a  pungent  agreeable  taste. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.  Carminative  and 
stimulative. 

(c\  Used  in  the  flatulence  and  gripings  of 
children. 

(d)  Dose.    %  drachm  to  1J  ounce. 
Extract  of  Gentian. 

(a)  Made  from  the  gentian  root. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.  Tonic  and  stom- 
achic. 

(c)  Used  in  dyspepsia. 

(d)  Dose.    5  to  20  grains. 

Extract  of  Henbane.  Prepared  from 
the  leaves  of  Hyoscyamus  niger. 

(a)  Physical  properties.  An  extract  of  a 
dingy  olive  color,  and  a  peculiar  disagreeable 
smell;  taste,  bitterish  and  saline. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.  Narcotic,  anodyne, 
and  antispasmodic. 

(c)  Used  instead  of  opium,  in  irritability  of 
the  nervous  system,  or  mucous  surfaces,  or  in 
combination  with  purgatives  to  prevent  their 
griping,  as  it  does  not  cause  constipation. 

(</)  Dose.    5  to  8  grainB. 
Extract  of  Hop. 

(a)  Physical  properties.  A  dark-colored  bit- 
ter extract,  without  much  smell. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.  Tonic  and  sedative. 

(c)  Used  in  chronic  dyspepsia  and  loss  of 
sleep. 

(d)  Dose.    10  to  15  grains. 

Extract  of  Sarsaparilla  (lir/uid).  Pre- 
pared from  sarsaparilla,  and  used  for  the  same 
purposes  as  the  decoction.  It  is  sold  both  as 
a  simple  and  compound  extract. 

(a)  Dose.  30  drops  to  1  drachm  two  or 
three  times  a  day  in  water. 

Gamboge.  A  gum  resin,  of  a  purgative 
nature,  but  too  powerful  for  domestic  use. 


Horseradish  (the  fresh  root). 

(a)  Physical  properties.  Pungent  odor,  bit- 
ing, acrid  taste  ;  communicates  its  active  prin- 
ciples partially  to  water,  but  completely  to 
alcohol. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.  Stimulant,  diuretic, 
sudorific,  emetic. 

(c)  Used  in  paralytic  affections  and  chronic 
rheumatism. 

(d)  Dose.  1  to  2  drachms,  cut  into  small 
pieces,  or  made  into  an  infusion. 

Infusion  of  Chamomile. 
Chamomile  tea. 

(a)  Macerate  5  drachms  of  chamomile  flow- 
ers in  a  pint  of  boiling  distilled  water  for  ten 
minutes,  in  a  closed  vessel,  and  strain. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.  Tonic,  stomachic  ; 
emetic,  when  warm.    Externally  soothing. 

(c)  Used  in  dyspepsia,  and  to  assist  the  oper- 
ation of  emetics. 

(d)  Dose.  1  to  2  ounces.  For  emetic  pur- 
poses, a  weaker  infusion  is  used  in  large  quan- 
tities. 

Infusion  of  Cloves. 

(a)  Macerate  3  drachms  of  bruised  cloves  in 
a  pint  of  boiling  water,  in  a  covered  vessel, 
and  strain. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.  Stimulant,  stom- 
achic, slightly  tonic. 

(c)  Used  as  a  vehicle  for  more  active  tonics, 
especially  cod-liver  oil. 

(d)  Dose.    1  ounce  to  2  or  8. 
Infusion  of  Gentian  (compound). 

(a)  Macerate  2  drachms  of  sliced  gentian,  2 
drachms  of  dried  orange-peel,  and  4  drachms 
of  lemon  peel  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water  for  an 
hour,  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.  Stomachic  and 
tonic. 

(c)  Used  in  dyspepsia  and  general  debility. 

(d)  Dose.  l£  to  2  ounces  two  or  three  times 
a  day. 

Infusion  of  Linseed  (compound). 
Linseed  tea. 

(a)  Macerate  6  drachms  of  bruised  linseed 
and  10  drachms  of  sliced  fresh  liquorice  in  a 
pint  of  boiling  water,  for  four  hours,  near  the 
fire,  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.  Soothing,  espe- 
cially to  the  mucous  passages. 

(c)  Used  in  chronic  bronchitis  and  strangury. 

(d)  Dose,  ad  libitum. 

Infusion  of  Orange-peel  (compound). 

(a)  Macerate  half  an  ounce  of  dried  orange- 
peel,  two  drachms  of  lemon-peel,  one  drachm 
of  cloves  bruised,  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water, 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  in  a  covered  vessel, 
and  strain. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.  Stimulant,  sto- 
machic, and  tonic. 
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(e)  Used  in  dyspepsia,  and  as  a  vehicle  for 
other  remedies. 

(d)  Dose.    1  ounce  to  2  or  3,  at  short  inter- 


Infusion  of  Quassia. 

(a)  Macerate  10  scruples  of  quassia  sliced, 
In  a  pint  of  boiling  water  for  two  hours,  in  a 
covered  vessel. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.  Tonic  and  stom- 
achic. 

(c)  Used  in  dyspepsia. 

(d)  Dose.  1$  to  2  ounces. 
In f union  of  Rhubarb. 

(a)  Macerate  8  drachms  of  sliced  rhubarb 
root  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water  for  two  hours, 
in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.  Stomachic,  tonic, 
and  aperient. 

(c)  Used  in  dyspepsia  accompanied  with  con- 
stipation, especially  in  combination  with  gen- 
tian. 

(d)  Dose.    |  half  ounce  to  ounce. 
Infusion  of  Roses  (compound). 

(a)  Put  three  drachms  of  the  dried  red  rose 
leaves  into  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  then  add  a 
fluid  drachm  and  a  half  of  diluted  sulphuric 
acid.  Macerate  for  two  hours,  and  strain  the 
liquor ;  lastly,  add  6  drachms  of  sugar. 

(6)  Therapeutical  effects.  Astringent,  re- 
frigerant, and  antiseptic. 

(c)  Used  as  a  drink  in  fevers ;  also  as  a 
vehicle  for  sulphate  of  magnesia,  quinine,  etc. 

(d)  Dose.    1}  to  2  ounces. 
Infusion  of  Senna  (compound). 
Senna  tea. 

(a)  Macerate  15  drachms  of  senna  leaves, 
and  four  scruples  of  bruised  ginger  in  a  pint 
of  boiling  water  for  an  hour  in  a  closed  vessel, 
and  strain. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.  Aperient. 

(c)  Used  as  a  vehicle  for  more  active  purga- 
tives, which  it  assists ;  or  by  itself  as  a  mild 
purgative. 

(d)  Dose.    1  to  3  ounces. 
Ipecacuanha,  the  root. 

(a)  Physical  properties.  In  pieces  of  three 
or  four  inches  in  length,  with  a  resinous  frac- 
ture ;  an  acrid,  aromatic  somewhat  bitter  taste, 
slightly  nauseous ;  peculiar  odor ;  yields  its 
active  principle  to  water,  spirit,  and  wine. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.  Emetic,  diapho- 
retic, expectorant,  and  acting  peculiarly  on 
ihe  liver. 

(c)  Used  as  an  emetic ;  also  as  an  expecto- 
rant in  bronchitis,  asthma,  etc.,  as  a  nauseate 
in  pneumonia,  diarrhoea,  dysentery ;  as  a  dia- 
phoretic in  various  diseases,  and  in  torpid 
liver,  to  promote  its  proper  secretions. 

(d)  Dose.  As  an  emetic,  15  to  30  grains; 
as  a  nauseate,  2  to  4  grains ;  as  a  diaphoretic, 


1  grain,  with  a  small  dose  of  opium ;  as  an 
expectorant  or  for  torpid  liver,  £  to  1 
Jalap,  the  Root. 

(a)  Physical  properties.  Thin, 
slices,  or  round  masses ;  solid,  hard,  and 
heavy  ;  dark  gray  color,  striated  appearance  ; 
sickly  smell ;  taste  sweetish  but  nauseous. 

(6)  Therapeutical  effects.  Actively  aperient. 

(c)  Used  in  obstinate  constipation,  worms, 
dropsy;  requires  a  carminative  to  prevent 
griping  and  nausea. 

(d)  Dose.    10  grains  to  80. 
Laudanum*    (See  Opium.) 
Liniment  of  Ammonia. 

(a)  To  1  fluid  ounce  of  the  solution  of  am- 
monia add  2  fluid  ounces  of  olive  oil  and 
shake  together. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.  Stimulant  and  ru- 
befacient. 

(<■)  Used  in  sore  throat  externally,  also  in 
chronic  rheumatism,  with  friction. 
Liniment  of  Camphor. 

(a)  Dissolve  1  ounce  of  camphor  in  4  fluid 
ounces  of  olive  oil. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.  Stimulant. 

(c)  Used  in  chronic  rheumatism,  with  fric- 
tion. 

Liniment  of  Camphor  (Compound). 

(a)  Dissolve  2$  ounces  of  camphor  and  1 
drachm  of  oil  of  lavender  in  17  fluid  ounces  of 
rectified  spirits  of  wine ;  then  add  3  fluid 
ounces  of  the  strong  solution  of  ammonia,  and 
shake  well  together. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.  Stimulant. 

(<*)  Used  with  friction  in  the  same  way  as 
the  simple  liniment,  but  it  is  more  powerful. 
Liniment  of  Turpentine. 

(a)  Shake  well  together  2  ounces  of  soft 
soap  and  an  ounce  of  camphor,  with  16  fluid 
ounces  of  the  spirit  of  turpentine,  until  mixed. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.  Stimulant. 

(c)  Used  in  paralytic  affections  and  chronic 
rheumatism  ;  also  to  burns  and  scalds. 

Liquor  of  Acetate  of  Lead.  Sold  by 
the  druggists. 

(a)  Therapeutical  effects.  Sedative  and  as- 
tringent when  applied  externally. 

(b)  Used  as  a  lotion  to  inflamed  surfaces 
when  largely  diluted  with  water.  Goulard 
water  is  prepared  from  it  by  adding  a  fluid 
drachm  and  a  half  of  it  and  2  fluid  drachms  of 
proof  spirit  to  a  pint  of  distilled  water. 

Magnesia,  Carbonate  of. 

(a)  Physical  properties.  A  solid,  white, 
tasteless,  inodorous  powder,  insoluble  in  water. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.  Anti-acid  and  pur- 
gative. 

(c)  Used  in  dyspepsia  with  coetiveness,  in 
the  constipation  of  children 
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(d)  Dote.    }  drachm  to  1  drachm  or  2. 
Magnesia,  Sulphate  of.    Epsom  salts. 

(a)  Physical  properties.  Small,  pointed  crys- 
tals of  a  transparent,  colorless  appearance  ;  in- 
odorous, with  a  disagreeable  bitter  taste; 
dissolves  readily  in  water. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effecU.  Purgative. 

(r)  Used  as  a  cooling  laxative,  washing  the 
bowels  out,  but  not  searching  them. 
(</)  Dose.    1  drachm  to  1  ounce. 
MarMh  Mallows. 

(a)  Physical  properties.  A  root ;  long  cylin- 
drical; grayish  without,  white  within ;  inodor- 
ous; taste  sweetish. 

(6)  Therapeutical  effects.  Soothing. 

(c)  Used  to  make  a  soothing  drink  in  irrita- 
tion of  the  mucous  membranes,  or  as  a  fomen- 
tation ;  boiling  the  leaves  and  roots  to  form  it. 

Mercury,  Ammonia-chloride  of. 
White  precipitate. 

(<j)  Physical  properties.  A  white,  inodorous 
powder ;  insipid,  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

(6)  Therapeutical  effects.  Used  externally 
only ;  it  is  detergent. 

(c)  Used  for  cutaneous  diseases  and  for  de- 
stroying lice,  etc.,  in  its  powdered  condition. 

Mercury,  Mild  Chloride  of.  Calomel. 

(a)  Physical  properties.  A  white,  semi-trans- 
parent crystalline  mass,  inodorous,  insipid, 
and  insoluble.  Usually  sold  as  a  heavy  white 
powder. 

(6)  Therapeutical  effects.  Alterative,  purga- 
tive, and  producing  absorption. 

(c)  Used  in  chronic  diseases  of  the  liver  and 
general  torpidity  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  ; 
in  dropsy,  in  combination  with  other  medi- 
cines. A  most  dangerous  medicine  when  em- 
ployed by  those  who  are  not  aware  of  its 
powerful  effects. 

(d)  Dose.  1  grain  twice  a  day  as  an  alter- 
ative, 4  to  6  grains  as  an  aperient,  combined 
with,  or  followed  by,  some  mild  vegetable  pur- 
gative. 

Mercury,  Nitric  Oxide  of.  Red  pre- 
cipitate. 

J a)  Physical  properties.  A  powder  of  a 
liant  red  color,  insoluble  in  water. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.  Stimulant,  external. 

(c)  Used  in  old  ulcers  and  to  heal  indolent 
sores  of  all  kinds  when  made  into  an  ointment 
with  lard.    (See  Ointments.) 

Mint-water.  Prepared  from  peppermint 
or  spearmint.    These  are  sold  in  the  shops. 

(a)  Therapeutical  effects.  Both  are  carmin- 
ative and  slightly  stimulating.  Spearmint 
water  is  also  diuretic. 

(b)  Used  as  a  vehicle  for  other  remedies. 
Mixture  of  Chalk. 

-  (d)  Rub  A  ounce  of  prepared  chalk  and  8 
drachms  of  sugar  with  a  fluid  ounos  and  a  half 


of  mixture  of  acacia  and  8  fluid  ounces  of  cin- 
namon water. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.  Anti-acid,  absorb- 
ent, and  astringent  when  given  in  diarrhcea. 

(<•  )  Used  in  diarrhcea. 

(d)  Dose.    A  tablespoonful  every  two  hours. 

Mixture  of  Iron  (compound). 

(it)  Rub  2  drachma  of  powdered  myrrh  and  1 
drachm  of  carbonate  of  potassium  with  a  fluid 
ounce  of  spirit  of  nutmeg ;  to  these,  while 
rubbing,  add  18  fluid  ounces  of  rose-water,  2 
drachms  of  sugar,  and  2$  scruples  of  pow- 
dered sulphate  of  iron.  Put  the  mixture  in  a 
well-stoppered  bottle. 

(6)  Therapeutical  effects.  Stomachic,  as- 
tringent, tonic,  emmenagogue. 

(c)  Used  in  chlorotic  girls,  and  in  all  the 
defective  secretions  of  young  females. 

(d)  Dose.    1  to  1 J  ounce. 
Ointment  of  Creosote. 

(a)  Rub  half  a  fluid  drachm  of  creosote 
with  an  ounce  of  lard,  until  they  are  incor. 
porated. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.  Stimulant. 

(c)  Used  in  scald  head,  etc. 
Ointment  of  Galls  (compound). 

(a)  Mix  6  drachms  of  finely  powdered  galls, 
6  ounces  of  lard,  and  1 }  drachm  of  powdered 
opium. 

(fc)  Astringent  and  anodyne. 

(c)  Used  'or  hemorrhoids ;  but  one  quarter 
of  the  quantity  of  gallic  acid  answers  much 
better. 

Ointment  of  Green  Iodide  of  Mer- 
cury. 

(a)  Mix  from  30  grains  to  1  drachm  of  green 
iodide  of  mercury  with  1  ounce  of  lard. 

(6)  Used  in  scald  head,  for  which  it  is  very 
efficacious. 

Ointment  of  Nitric  Oxide  of  Mer- 
cury. 

(a)  Rub  1  ounce  of  finely  powdered  nitric 
oxide  of  mercury  with  10  ounces  of  wax,  and 
6  ounces  of  lard. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.  Stimulant. 

(c)  Used  in  indolent  ulcers. 
Ointment  of  Zinc. 

O)  Mix  1  drachm  of  oxide  of  zinc  with  6 
drachms  of  lard. 

(b)  Used  as  a  cooling,  astringent,  and  dry- 
ing ointment. 

Olive  Oil. 

(a)  Physical  properties.  A  transparent 
fixed  oil,  of  a  yellowish  color ;  inodorous  and 
without  much  taste. 

(6)  Therapeutical  effects.  Soothing,  and 
slightly  aperient. 

(c)  Used  in  bronchial  irritation ;  also  as  a 
vehicle  for  other  medicines  in  the  form  of  lini- 
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(tf)  Dose.    1  to  2  drachms. 
Peruvian  Balsam. 

(a)  Physical  properties.  Of  the  consistence 
of  honey  ;  color,  browr. ;  agreeable  smell,  and 
hot,  acrid  taste. 

(ft)  Therapeutical  effects.  Stimulant,  expec- 
torant ;  externally  applied  to  indolent  ulcers. 

(r)  Used  iu  catarrh  and  chronic  rheumatism. 

(</)  Dose.    15  minims  to  half  a  drachm. 

Pill  of  Mercury.    Blue  pill. 

(a)  The  metal  partially  oxidated,  and  mixed 
with  confection  of  roses. 

(ft)  Therapeutical  effects.  Alterative  and 
purgative,  especially  on  the  liver. 

(r)  Used  in  dyspepsia,  torpidity  of  the  liver, 
and  constipation. 

(</)  Dose.    1  to  5  or  6  grains. 

PHI  of  Rhubarb  (compound). 

(a)  Made  up  of  rhubarb,  aloes,  and  myrrh. 

(ft)  Therapeutical  effects.  Laxative. 

(c)  Used  in  dyspepsia  and  constipation. 

('/)  Dose.    Two  at  bedtime. 

Pitch,  Burgundy.  The  impure  resin  of 
the  Norway  spruce  fir. 

(a)  Physical  properties.  A  tenacious  mass, 
of  fragrant  odor,  semi-transparent,  and  unc- 
tuous. 

(ft)  Therapeutical  effects.  Stimulant  and 
rubefacient. 

(c)  Used  externally  in  the  form  of  a  plaster 
in  bronchitis,  whooping  cough,  etc. 

Poultice  of  Charcoal. 

(a)  Macerate  for  a  short  time  before  the 
fire  2  ounces  of  bread  in  2  fluid  ounces  of  boil- 
ing water;  then  mix  and  gradually  stir  in  10 
drachms  of  linseed  meal ;  with  these  mix 
2  drachms  of  powdered  charcoal,  and  sprinkle 
a  drachm  on  the  surface. 

(ft)  Antiseptic  and  digestive. 

(c)  Used  in  gangrene. 

Poultice  of  Hemlock. 

(a)  Make  a  poultice  of  linseed  meal ;  then 
add  1  ounce  of  extract  of  hemlock  previously 
softened  wijth  water,  or  4  ounces  of  the  fresh 
leaves  scalded  and  bruised. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.  Anodyne  and  dis- 
cutient. 

(c)  Used  in  glandular  swellings  and  cancer- 
ous sores. 

Poultice  of  Linseed. 

(a)  Put  into  a  basin  enough  meal  to  form  a 
poultice,  making  a  hole  in  its  center;  then 
pour  upon  it  boiling  water  to  fill  that  hole, 
and  stir  rapidly  with  a  kitchen  knife.  This 
will  generally  be  sufficient  to  make  the  poul- 
tice of  the  proper  consistency.  It  is  always 
better  to  add  enough  water  at  first,  as  it  is  not 
so  smooth  if  added  piecemeal. 

(ft)  Therapeutical  effect*.  Stimulant,  and  yet 


(c)  Used  for  abscesses  and  ulcers  when  in- 
flamed. 
Poultice  of  Mustard, 
(a)  Make  either  a  bread  or  a  linseed-meal 

poultice,  then  sprinkle  over  it  enough  flour  of 
mustard  to  conceal  its  surface,  and  wet  it  with 
a  little  boiling  water.  Some  people  add  hot 
vinegar  to  wet  it  with. 

(ft)  Therapeutical  effects.  Stimulant,  and 
often  inclined  to  blister  the  skin. 

(c)  Used  as  a  rapid  counter-irritant. 

Poultice  of  Yeast. 

(a)  Mix  5  ounces  of  yeast  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  water,  at  100  degrees ;  with  these 
stir  up  a  pound  of  flour,  so  as  to  make  a  poul- 
tice ;  place  it  by  the  fire  till  it  swells,  and  use. 

(ft)  Stimulant,  emollient. 

(c)  Used  for  indolent  abscesses  and  sores. 

Powder  of  Ipecacuanha  (compound). 
Dover 's  powder. 

(a)  Physical  properties.  Compound  of  opium, 
ipecacuanha,  and  sulphate  of  potassium. 

(ft)  Therapeutical  effects.  Diaphoretic,  ano- 
dyne, and  narcotic. 

(c)  Used  to  produce  perspiration  in  rheuma- 
tism and  dysentery,  etc. 

(d)  Dose.  5  to  10  grains. 
Quinine,  Sulphate  of. 

(a)  Physical  properties.  Colorless,  inodor- 
ous, lustrous,  bitter  efflorescent  crystals,  totally 
soluble  in  water  previously  acidulated  with 
sulphuric  acid. 

(ft)  Therapeutical  effects.  Stomachic,  stimu- 
lant, febrifuge,  and  tonic. 

(r)  Used  in  general  debility,  neuralgia,  and 
after  fever. 

(d)  Dose.    1  to  3  grains. 

Rhubarb. — The  root,  whole  and  powdered.  • 

(a)  Physical  properties.  The  root  is  in  firm, 
flattish,  irregular  pieces,  occasionally  pierced 
with  large  holes ;  color,  bright  yellow,  exter- 
nally ;  odor,  peculiar  and  aromatic  ;  taste,  bit- 
ter, astringent,  and  somewhat  nauseous ;  im- 
parts its  virtue  to  water  and  alcohol.  The 
powder  is  of  a  reddish  yellow. 

(ft)  Therapeutical  effects.  Purgative  and 
stomachic  ;  acting  on  the  small  bowels. 

(r)  Used  as  a  mild  purgative  in  the  consti- 
pation of  children  and  adults. 

(<i)  Dose.    10  to  30  grains. 

Saffron. 

(a)  A  coloring  matter  obtained  from  the 
Crocus  sativus. 
Senna. —  The  leaves. 

(a)  Physical  properties.  Leaves  of  a  pale 
green  color;  leaflets  broad,  lanceolate ;  the 
two  sides  unequal ;  odor  faint,  somewhat  like 
green  tea ;  taste,  nauseous  and  bitter.  Yields 
its  properties  to  spirit  and  water.  « 

(ft)  Therapeutical  effects.  Cathartic. 
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(e)  Used  In  constipation,  and  to  lower  the 
fystem.    Made  into  the  infusion. 

(d)  Do$e.  5  grains  to  25,  rubbed  down  with 
ginger  and  sugar. 

Soda,  Bicarbonate  of. 

(a)  Physical  properties.  A  heavy  white 
powder,  without  smell,  and  tasting  slightly 
soapy.    Entirely  soluble  in  water. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.  Anti-acid. 

(c)  Used  in  the  manufacture  of  effervescing 
draughts,  and  for  acidities  of  the  stomach. 

(d)  Dose.    5  to  30  grains. 

Soda,  Sulphate  of. —  Glauber's  salts. 

(a)  Physical  properties.  Crystals,  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly bitter  taste,  and  without  smell.  Solu- 
ble in  water. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effect*.  Purgative  and 
diuretic. 

(c)  Used  in  costiveness. 

(d)  Dose.    1  to  1  ounce. 

Spirit  of  Ammonia  (aromatic). 

(a)  Physical  properties.  A  compound,  con- 
taining carbonate  of  ammonia  and  aromatic, 
with  spirit ;  and  possessing  an  aromatic,  warm, 
and  alkaline  taste.  Miscible  with  water,  which 
it  renders  milky. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.  Stimulant  and 
cordial. 

(c)  Used  as  the  ordinary  diffusible  stimulus 
in  huntings  and  hysteria ;  also  added  to  senna 
to  prevent  griping. 

(d)  Dose.    30  to  60  drops. 
Spirit  of  Ammonia  (fetid). 

(a)  Physical  properties.  The  same  as  the 
above,  with  the  addition  of  asafcetida. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effect*.  Stimulant  and  an- 
tispasmodic. 

(c)  Used  in  hysterical  fits, 
(rf)  Dose.    30  to  60  drops. 

Spirit  of  Horse-radish  (compound). 

(a)  Mix  20  ounces  of  sliced  horse-radish, 
20  ounces  of  dried  orange  peel,  5  drachms  of 
bruised  nutmegs,  and  a  gallon  of  rectified  spirit 
with  10  pints  of  water ;  then  distill  to  a  gallon, 
with  a  slow  fire. 

(h)  Therapeutical  effects.  Stimulant,  diapho- 
retic and  diuretic. 

(c)  Used  internally  in  dyspepsia,  and  in  pa- 
ralysis, externally  rubbed  into  the  skin. 

(d)  Dose.    1  to  2  drachms. 

Spirit  of  Nitric  Ether.  Sweet  spirits 
of  niter. 

(a)  Physical  properties.  A  colorless,  trans- 
parent, volatile,  inflammable  fluid,  of  an  ethe- 
real odor. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.  Cooling,  diuretic, 
and  diaphoretic  ;  also  slightly  antispasmodic. 

(c)  Used  in  febrile  diseases,  dropsy,  and 
spasm. 

(<f)  Dose.  30  to  00  minima,  largely  dilated. 


Squill — The  sea  onion. 

(a)  A  root  of  a  pear  shape,  covered  with 
several  thin  dry  tissues,  under  which  are  oval, 
flaky,  red  or  white  scales ;  odor,  pungent ; 
taste,  acrid  and  bitter.  Imparts  its  virtue  to 
vinegar,  spirits,  and  water. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.  Expectorant, 
emetic,  diuretic. 

(c)  Used  in  chronic  bronchitis  and  asthma. 

(d)  Dose.  2  to  6  grains.  Syrup  of  squills, 
dose,  1  to  1J  drachms. 

Syrup  of  Iodide  of  Iron  is  used  in  order 
to  preserve  the  iodide  of  iron  from  injury. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.  Alterative,  and 
affording  the  effects  of  iron  and  iodine. 

(c)  Used  in  scrofulous  diseases,  and  in  cachec- 
tic states  of  the  system. 

(d)  Dose.    20  to  40  minims. 
Turpentine,  Spirit  of. 

(a)  Physical  properties.  A  limpid,  colorless 
fluid,  of  a  strong  odor  and  hot  taste,  exceed- 
ingly inflammable. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.  Stimulant,  diuretic, 
carthartic,  and  destructive  to  worms. 

(c)  Used  in  hemorrhages,  lumbago, etc.,  and 
to  destroy  worms ;  also  externally  as  a  rubefa- 1 
cient. 

(d)  Dose.  10  drops  to  30  internally,  or  2  to 
4  drachms  mixed  with  castor  oil  as  a  vermi- 
fuge; but  it  should  not  be  given  internally 
without  the  sanction  of  a  physician. 

Tincture  of  Camphor  (compound.)  Par- 
egoric elixir. 

(a)  A  tincture  containing  camphor,  opium, 
anise,  and  benzoic  acid. 

(b)  Used  in  coughs. 

(c)  Dose.    1  drachm. 
Tincture  of  Ginger. 
Dose.    1  drachm. 

Tincture  of  Iodine.    (See  Iodine.) 
Dose.    5  to  15  minims. 
Tincture  of  Myrrh, 
Dose.    30  to  60  minims.    Useful  as  a  wash 
for  the  teeth.    Rarely  used  internally. 
Tincture  of  Opium.  Laudanum. 
Dose.    6  to  20  minims. 
Tincture  of  Quinine. 
Dose.    Teaspoon  ful. 

Tincture  of  Rhuharb  (compound).  A 
very  warm,  useful  preparation. 

Dose.    2  to  4  drachms. 

Tincture  of  Valerian  (compound). 

Dose.  30  to  60  minims,  in  dyspepsia  and 
hysteria. 

Tolu,  Balsam  of. 

(a)  Physical  properties.  Of  considerable  con- 
sistence :  reddish  brown  in  color ;  odor,  very 
pungent;  taste,  warm,  and  sweetish. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.  A  stimulant  ex- 
pectorant. 
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(c)  Used  in  chronic  coughs,  and  also  in 
wounds  and  ulcers. 

(d)  Dose.  10 
Valerian. 

(a)  Physical  properties.  Several  long,  slen- 
der, dusky-brown  fibers,  issuing  from  one 
head;  strong,  fetid  odor;  warm,  bitterish, 
subacid  taste. 

(b)  Therapeutical  ejects.  Antispasmodic, 
tonic. 

(c)  Used  in  hysteria. 

(d)  Dose.    1  drachm. 
Wine  of  Iron. 

(«)  Digest  for  30  days  2  ounces  of  tartar- 
ated  iron  in  a  pint  of  sherry. 

(b)  Therapeutical  ejects.  Stomachic  and 
tonic. 

(c)  Used  the  same  as  other  steel  medicines. 

(d)  Dose.    Two  tablespoonfuls. 
Wine  of  Opium. 

(a)  Prepared  with  opium  and  spices. 
(b\  Therapeutical  effects.    Stimulant,  after- 
wards anodyne. 

(c)  Used  chiefly  as  an  application  to  the  eyes. 

(d)  Dose.    10  to  20  minims. 

Wine  of  Pota*slo- tartrate  of  Anti- 
mony.   Antimonial  wine. 

(a)  Dissolve  2  scruples  of  potassio-tartrate 
of  Antimony  in  a  pint  of  sherry. 

(//)  Therapeutical  ejects.  Emetic  and  dia- 
phoretic. 

(c)  Used  in  inflammatory  diseases. 

(d)  Dose.    15  to  60  minims. 

Zinc,  Chloride  of.  A  powerful  drug,  but 
scarcely  adapted  to  domestic  use,  except  as 
a  disinfectant,  for  which  it  is  sold  in  solu- 
tion.   (See  Disinfectants.) 

Zinc,  Sulphate  of.    White  vitriol. 

(a)  Physical  properties.  Transparent  crys- 
tals. 

(b)  Therapeutical  ejects.  Tonic,  astringent, 
and  emetic. 

(c)  Used  as  a  wash  or  as  an  emetic. 

(d)  Dose.  As  an  emetic,  10  to  30  grains; 
tonic,  2  grains. 

CAKE  OF  THE  EYES. 

A  writer  on  the  care  of  the  eyes,  in  an  Eng- 
lish paper,  says  :  "  All  are  anxious  to  preserve 
the  eyesight,  but  few  know  how  effectually  to 
do  so,  and  many  never  think  of  the  matter 
till  failing  sight  warns  them  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary.  By  the  latter, "  adds  the  eame  writer, 
4 '  the  following  suggestions  will  be  read  with 
interest :  — 

"  The  sight  in  most  persons  begins  to  fail 
from  forty  to  fifty  years  of  age,  as  is  evidenced 
by  an  instinctive  preference  for  large  print ;  a 
seat  near  the  window  for  reading  is  selected ; 
there  is  an  effort  to  place  the  paper  at  a  con- 


venient distance  from  the  eye,  or  to  turn  it  so 
as  to  get  a  particular  reflection  of  the  light ; 
next  the  finger  begins  to  be  placed  under  the 
line  read,  and  there  is  a  winking  of  the  eye  as 
if  to  clear  it,  or  a  looking  away  at  some  dis- 
tant object  to  rest  it ;  or  the  fingers  are  pressed 
over  the  closed  lids  in  the  direction  of  the 
nose,  to  remove  the  tears  caused  by  strain- 
ing. 

"Favor  the  failing  sight  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. Looking  into  a  bright  fire,  especially  a 
coal  fire,  is  very  injurious  to  the  eyes.  Look- 
ing at  molten  iron  will  soon  destroy  the  sight ; 
reading  in  the  twilight  is  injurious  to  the  eyes, 
as  they  are  obliged  to  make  great  exertion. 
Reading  or  sewing  with  a  side  light  injures 
the  eyes,  as  both  eyes  Bhould  be  exposed  to  an 
equal  degree  of  light  The  reason  is,  the 
sympathy  between  the  eyes  is  so  great  that  if 
the  pupil  of  one  is  dilated  by  being  kept  par- 
tially in  the  shade,  the  one  that  is  most  exposed 
cannot  contract  itself  sufficiently  for  protec- 
tion, and  will  ultimately  be  injured.  Those 
who  wish  to  preserve  their  sight  should  ob- 
serve the  following  rules  and  preserve  their 
general  health  by  correct  habits :  — 

"  1.  By  sitting  in  such  a  position  as  will 
allow  the  light  to  fall  obliquely  over  the  shoul- 
der upon  the  page  or  sewing. 

"2.  By  not  using  the  eyes  for  such  pur- 
poses by  any  artificial  light. 

"3.  By  avoiding  the  special  use  of  the 
eyes  in  the  morning  before  breakfast. 

44  4.  By  resting  them  for  a  half  minute  or 
so  while  reading  or  sewing,  or  looking  at  small 
objects  ;  and  by  looking  at  things  at  a  distance 
or  up  to  the  sky  ;  relief  is  immediately  felt  by 
so  doing. 

*'  5.  Never  pick  any  collected  matter  from 
the  eyelashes  or  corners  of  the  eyes  with  the 
finger  nails ;  rather  moisten  it  with  the  saliva 
and  rub  it  away  with  the  ball  of  the  finger. 

4  4  6.  Frequently  pass  the  ball  of  the  finger 
over  the  closed  eyelids  toward  the  nose ;  this 
carries  off  an  excess  of  water  into  the  nose 
itself  by  means  of  the  little  canal  which  leads 
into  the  nostril  from  each  inner  corner  of  the 
eye,  this  canal  having  a  tendency  to  close  up 
in  consequence  of  the  slight 
which  attends  weakness  of  eyes. 

"7.    Keep  the  feet  always  dry  and  „ 
so  as  to  draw  any  excess  of  blood  from  the 
other  end  of  the  body. 

14  8.  Use  eyeglasses  at  first,  carried  in  the 
vest  pocket  attached  to  a  guard,  for  they  are 
instantly  adjusted  to  the  eye  with  very  little 
trouble,  whereas,  if  common  spectacles  are 
used,  such  a  process  is  required  to  get  them 
ready  that  to  save  trouble  the  eyes  are  often 
"  to  answer  a  purpose." 
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ANTIDOTES  FOR  POISONS. 

The  following  list  gives  some  of  the  more 
common  poisons  and  the  remedies  most  likely 
to  be  on  hand  in  case  of  need  : — 

Acid* — These  cause  great  heat  and  sensa- 
tion of  burning  pain  from  the  mouth  down  to 
the  stomach.  The  remedies  are :  Magnesia, 
soda,  pearl  ash,  or  soap  dissolved  in  water, 
every  two  minutes;  then  use  the  stomach 
pump  or  an  emetic. 

Alkali — Drink  freely  of  water  with  vinegar 
or  lemon  juice  in  it,  made  very  strong  of  the 
sour. 

Ammonia. —  Remedy  is  lemon  juice  or  vin- 
egar. 

Arsenic  Remedies. —  Give  prompt  emetic  of 
mustard  and  salt,  a  tablespoonful  of  each,  in 
a  coffeecup  of  warm  water ;  then  follow  with 
sweet  oil,  butter  made  warm,  or  milk.  Also 
may  use  the  white  of  an  egg  in  half  a  cupful 
of  milk  or  lime  water.  Chalk  and  water  is 
good,  and  the  preparation  of  iron,  ten  drops 
in  water  every  half  hour ;  hydrated  magnesia. 

Alcohol — First  cleanse  out  the  stomach  by 
an  emetic,  then  dash  cold  water  on  the  head, 
and  give  ammonia  (spirits  of  hartshorn). 

Laudanum,  Morphine,  Opium  First  give  a 

strong  emetic  of  mustard  and  water,  then  very 
strong  coffee  and  acid  drinks  ;  dash  cold  water 
on  the  head,  then  keep  in  motion. 

Belladonna. —  Give  an  emetic  of  mustard,  salt 
and  water ;  then  drink  plenty  of  vinegar  and 
water  or  lemonade. 

Corrosive  Sublimate,  Saltpetre,  Blue  Vitriol^ 
Bedbug  Poison — Give  white  of  egg,  freshly 
mixed  with  water,  in  large  quantities ;  or  give 
wheat  flour  and  water,  or  soap  and  water  freely, 
or  salt  and  water,  or  large  draughts  of  milk. 

Lead. —  White  lead  and  sugar  of  lead.  Give 
an  emetic,  then  follow  with  cathartics,  such  as 
castor  oil,  and  Epsom  salts  especially. 

Nux  Vomica.  —  First  emetics  and  then 
brandy. 

Oxalic  Acid  (frequently  taken  for  Epsom 
salts). — First  give  soap  and  water,  or  chalk  or 
magnesia  and  water.  Give  every  two  min- 
utes. 

White  Vitriol. —  Give  plenty  of  milk  and 
water. 

Nitrate  of  Silver  (lunar  caustic).  —  Give  a 
strong  solution  of  common  salt  and  water,  and 
then  an  emetic. 

Verdigris —  Give  plenty  of  white  of  egg  and 


MEDICAL  DICTIONARY. 

Abatement.   Decreaae  of  fever. 
Abdomen.  The  belly. 
Abnormal.   Unnatural,  Irregular. 
AbKMi.  A  collection  of  purulent  matter. 


up 


ing  another  after 


Acephilont.  Without  a  head. 

Acl<:.   Sour  ;  a  substance  which  neutralizes  alkalies. 

Adhesive  strips,  adhesive  plaster.  Cloth  or  other 
material  coated  on  one  side  with  .sticking  composi- 
tion. 

Afterbirth.  A  body  attached  to  the  womb  and  by  a 
cord  to  the  child,  supplying  blood  and  nourishment 
before  birth. 

Albumen,  albuminous.  One  of  the  elements  of  the 

body  that  hardens  with  heat.  The  white  of  an  egg. 
Aliment,  alimentary.  Food.  The  alimentary  canal 

begins  with  the  mouth  and  ends  with  the  rectum. 
Alkali.   Caustic;  a  substance  which  neutralizes  acids. 
Alterative.  Altering  or  purifying  the  blood. 
Alternating.  One  medicine  followin 

an  Interval. 
Alt rn Ism.   Regard  for  another. 
Alveoli.  The  bony  sockets  to  the  teeth. 
Alvlne.   Pertaining  to  the  intestines. 
Ain»- m la.   Deficiency  In  blood.  The  want  of  red  cor- 

ouseles  gives  the  pallid  appearance  to  the  skin. 
Anii'Mhesia.   Deprived  of  sensation. 
Anaphrodlslac   An  agent  to  blunt 
Anastomosis.     Communication  * 

seU. 

Anatomy.   A  description  of  the  < 
Anodyne.  Relieving  pain. 
Antacid.   Neutralizing  acid. 

Antlbillous.  A  term  applied  to  active  cathartics. 
Antidote.  Medicines  counteracting  poisons  and 

dering  them  inert. 
Antl-malarlal.   Preventing  an  attack  of  malaria. 
Antlperiodlc.   Hreaking  up  ] 

at  regular  Intervals. 
Antiperistaltic  Forcing  the  content*  of  the 

backward  into  the  stomach. 
Antiseptic.   Destroying  poison. 
Antispasmodic.   Stopping  spasms. 
Antrum.   A  cavity  In  the suiwrior  maxillary  bone,  con 

nected  with  the' nose. 
Anus.  The  lower  opening  of  the  bowel. 
Aorta*  A  largo  artery  arising  f 
Aperient.  A  gentle  laxative  r 
Aphonia.  Loss  of  voice. 
Aphthous. 

sore. 

A  reola,  areolar.  The  connecting  tissue  I 
and  vessels.  Pertaining  to  areola*. 

Artery.   A  blood  vessel  which  (with 
carries  the  red  blood. 

Asphyxia.  Suspended  animation. 

Aspirator.  A  pumping  apparatus  with  a  long,  fine, 
sharp-pointed  tube  for  removing  fluids  from  inter- 
nal parts. 

Assimilation.  The  act  of  transforming  the  food  Into 

various  parts  of  the  body. 
Asthenic.  Debilitated. 

Atrophy,  atrophied.  Wasting  away.  Withered. 
Auscultation.  Discovering  cheat  diseases  by  listening. 

Arising  from  a  depression  between  the  stem 


Bandage.  A  long  piece  of  cloth,  of  variable  width, 
used  for  binding. 

Benumb.  To  deprive  of  sensibility. 

Bicuspid  teeth.  The  fourth  and  nfth  I 
center  of  the  lips. 

Bile,  billon*.  A  fluid  secreted  by  the  liver.  Pertain- 
ing to  bile;  a  peculiar  temperament. 

Blastema.  A  germ. 

Bloodletting.  Opening  a  vein  in  the  arm  to  let  out 

blood. 

Bolus.  A  large  pill  or  anything  of  its  size. 
Bougie.   A  flexible  Instrument  for  dilating  the  urethra. 
Bronrhlal  tubes.   Vessels  carrying  air  to  the  f" 
Bronchi. 


Inner  surface  of  the 


n.  Bad  or  low  form  of  organization. 
CaMum.  A  part  of  the  intestines  emptying  into  the 

colon;  the  blind  gut. 
Calcareous.  Of  the  nature  of  lime. 
Calculus,  calculous.  A  stony  formation. 

to  calculus. 
Capillary.   Blood  vessel*,  hair-like  in  size. 
A  covering  or  case. 
One of  the T 
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CarnlTort.  Flesh-eating  animals. 

Cartilage,  cartilaginous.  A  white,  elastic  solid  part 

of  ike  body.   GrUtle.  Gristly. 
Cmcodi,   Like  cheese. 
Castration.   Removing  the  testicle*. 
Catamei.lal.    Itelating  to  the  month!  ,•  flow. 
Cathartlca.   Ageiiu.  that  produce  evacuation  of  the 

ho  weht. 

Catheter.  A  tube  with  an  eyelet  near  Us  end,  used 

for  conveying  fluids. 
Caustic*.   Corrosive  or  burning  sultstance*. 
Celibate.    A  bachelor. 

Cell.  The  smallest  particle  of  living  matter.  The 
hody  and  all  of  its  parts  are  made  up  of  cells. 

Cellular  tissue.  Tho  tissue  uniting  all  parts  of  the 
body. 

Cerebellum.  The  small  or  lower  brain. 
Cerebrum.  The  great  or  upper  brain. 
Cerumen,  cerumlnons.   Ear-wax.  Waxy. 
Choienlerine.   A  crystallizablo  substance  formed  in 
the  bile. 

Ch runic.  Long  standi  ng,  seated. 

Chyle.   The  milky  fluid  formed  from  digested,  food, 
and  whlrh  is  emptied  directly  into  the  blood  vessels. 
Chyme.   Digested  food. 

Cicatrix,  cicatrices.  The  scar  from  a  wound.  Scant. 

Circulation.  The  flow  of  b!ood  from  the  heart  to  the 
extremitiesand  back  again. 

Circumcision.  The  act  or  cutting  off  the  foreskin  or 
prepuce  of  males. 

Clonic  Kigid,  with  occasional  relaxation  of  the  mus- 
cles. 

Coagulate.  To  harden,  as  the  white  of  an  egg,  bv 

boiling. 
Coitus.  Sexual  connection. 
Collapse.  Complete  prostration  or  inaction. 
Colliquative.  Exhaustive. 
Coma.   Comatose,  profound  sleep. 
Conception.   Heing  with  child  in  the  womb. 
Congenital.   Dating  from  birth. 

Congestion.  The  flow  of  blood  to  a  part.  Stagnant 
circulation. 

Conjunctiva.  The  membrane  covering  the  hall  of  the 

eye  and  inner  surface  of  the  eyelids. 
Contagion.   Communication  of  disease  from  one  to 

another  by  touch,  food,  drink,  or  the  atmosphere. 
Continence.   Abstinence  from  sexual  congress. 
Convalesce,  convalescence.   To  recover  health  and 

strength.   Period  of  recovery. 
Convulsions.  Spasms. 

Cornea.  The  tough  transparent  membrane  In  the  front 

or  the  eyeball. 
Corpuscle.   A  minute  hotly.  A  particle. 
Corroborant.  A  remedy  which  gives  strength ;  tonic. 
Corrosive.  Burning. 
Cortical.  The  bark  or  external  portion. 
Costive  nes*.    Irregular  and  delayed  motion  of  the 

bowel*.  Constipation. 
Counter-Irritation.    Irritating  one  part  to  relieve 

irritation  in  another. 
Cramps.   Sudden  and  painful  contractions  of  muscles. 
Cranial.   Belonging  to  the  skull. 

Crisis.   The  period  of  change  ;  It  may  be  to  worse  or 

to  better. 
Cul-de-sac.   A  pouch. 

Cupping.   Drawing  blood  by  lancing,  and  theapplica- 


Dlgestlon.  Conversion  of  the  food  into  form  suitable 

for  nourishment  and  Into  refuse  or  excrement. 
Disinfectant.   Purifying  or  cleansing  from  infection. 
Diuretic.  Increasing  by  secretion  the  quantity  of 

urine. 

Dram.  One-eighth  of  an  ounce,  or  a  teaspoonful  of 
fluid. 

Drastic.   Very  jwwerful  cathartic  action. 
Due.  Canal. 

Duodenum.  The  first  part  of  the  I 
ho-a.   Painful  mens 
Difficult  breathing. 

y.  Tho  parts  constituting  the  body  or  the 
laws  governing  them. 
Kffete.    worn  out ;  useless. 
Refusion.   Escape  of  a  fluid. 

Elimination.   Ejection  by  stimulating  the  secreting 
organs. 

Klimiim'.ive*.   Agent*  which  expel  substances  from 

the  body,  as  by  the  skin,  kidneys,  etc. 
Emaciation.   Loss  of  flesh. 

Embryo.  The  animal  Ju  its  earliest  existence  In  the 

uterus. 
Ernest*.  Vomiting. 
Emission.  A  discharge. 
Emulsion.  A  pliarmacal  componnd  of  oil 
Emum-tory.   Any  organ  of  the  body 

outlet  of  effete  and  wurn-out  matter. 
Knciente.  Pregnant. 

Enrephalon.  The  head  ;  all  within  tho  head. 

brane  or  sac. 


Decussate. 

Defecation 


To  cross  each  other. 
,   Evacuation  of  the  bowels. 

Matter  voided  from  the  bowel. 
Mental  aberration, 
muscle.   A  muscle  passing  over  the  shoulder 
and  terminating  at  the  center  and  outer  part  of  the 
upper  arm. 

Depnrative.  Purifying.  Removing  Impurities. 
Dextrine.  A  substance  obtained  from  starch, 


Diagnosis.   Discovery  of  a  disease  by  Its  symptoms; 

discriminating  between  a  disease  and  others  with 

which  it  may  be  confounded. 
Diaphoretic.  Inducing  inspiration;  sweating. 
Diaphragm.   The  muscle  separating  the  chest  and  its 

contents  from  the  abdomen  and  its  contents. 
Dlastaltlc.    Keflex  action  induced   by    the  spinal 


Diathesis.  Tendency  of  the  constitution  to  a  particular 
disease. 

Diathetic.  Relating  to  predisposition  to  disease. 
Dietic,  dietetic.  Relating  to  the  food  and  drink.  1 


Encysted.  Covered  with  a  l 
Endosmosi*. 

structures. 

Enema.   Liquid  injections  Into  the  bowel. 
Enervation.  Weakness. 
Enteric.  Intestinal. 
Entosoa.  Worms. 

Epidemic.   A  disease  attacking  many  individuals  in 

a  locality  at  the  same  time. 
Epithelial.   Relating  to  the  thin  covering  to  the  eyes, 

lips,  mouth,  intestines,  and  the  like. 
Erosion.  Corrosion  ;  eating  away. 
Erosi*.  Amatorv  passion. 

Eructations.   Wind  or  gases  raised  from  the  stomach 

with  some  noise. 
Essence,  essential.  The  active  principle  of  plants.  A 

diluted  oil. 

Eustachian  tnbe.  A  canal  abont  two  inches  In  length 
connecting  the  ear  and  back  of  the  mouth  (.pharynx;. 
Exacerbation.   Increase  in  fever. 

Exanthematous.  Attended  with  fever  and  skin  erup- 
tions. 

Exclto-motory.   Keflex  nervous  action. 
Exclto-nutrlent.  Affecting  nutrition  by  reflex  ner- 
vous action. 

Excito-sec  re  tory.  Affecting  secretion  by  reflex  ner- 
vous action. 

Excrement,  excrement itious.  Matter  ejected  from 
the  bowel. 

Excretion,  excretive.  The  faculty  of  selecting  and 
discharging  from  tho  system  fluids,  as  in  sweating 
and  in  urine,  useless  matter  as  In  feces,  and  Im- 
purities bv  either. 

Exhaling.   Breathing  out ;  throwing  off  vapor. 

Expectorant.    Remedies  which  loosen  phlegm  in  the 
air-passages,  and  hence  facilitate  its  discharge  i 
relievo  oppressed  breathing. 

Expectorate.  To  discharge  niucosities  by 
and  spitting. 

Expiration.  Exhaling  air  by  the  lungs. 

Extravasate.  To  eseai>e  from  the  containing 
and  permeate  the  surrounding  textures. 

Exudation.  Escaping  or  discharging  " 

Farinaceous.   Containing  farina  or  flour. 
Fascicles.   Little  bundles  of  fibers. 
Fauee*.  Tho  buck  of  the  mouth  and  upper  part  of  the 
throat. 

Feces,  fecal.  That  part  of  the  food  remaining  after 
digestion  aud  which  is  ejected  at  intervals  from  the 
bowels. 

Feculent.  Foul. 

Fermentation.  Chemical  action  and  combination  by 

which  new  substances  are  formed. 
Fiber,  fibrous.    The  hard,  elastic,  organic  particle 

which,  aggregated,  forms  muscle  anil  other  tissues. 
Flbrine.    An  organic  substance,  fluid, 

found  in  the  blood,  lymph,  etc. 
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it h.  A  thready  fiber, 
-.atlon.   Flapping  the  body  with 
a  wet  towel  or  the  snap  of  a  whip. 
Flatulence.   Wind  in  the  stomach  and 
Foetus,  fn>tal.   Tin-  vnm-  of  any  animal 

rlne  existence.   Pertaining  to  the  unborn. 
Follicle.   A  little  depression  throwing  off  moisture  to 

keep  the  contiguous  jiart  soft  and  supple. 
Foreskin.  The  prolonged  skin  of  the  jienis,  which 

covers  the  glans  or  head. 
Fumigation.   Disinfection  hv  gas, 
Function.   The  normal  or  healthy  i 
Fundament.  The  seat;  anus. 
Parasitica  1  plant. 


f  action  of  an  organ 


Ganglion.   Masses  of  nerves  resembling  brain. 

Ganglionic.    Composed  of  ganglia. 

Gangrene.   Mortification ;  local  death. 

Gastric  juice.  The  digestive  fluid  accreted  by  the 

stomach. 
Generative.  Productive. 
Genetic.  Pertaining  to  the  genital  organs. 
Genitals.   The  generative  organs. 
Germ  theory.  The  theory  of  the  propagation  of  disease 


by  germs  floating  in  the  at 
lion.  The  period  of 


womb. 


young  in  the 

Glands,  Glandular.    Organs  of  the  body,  each  pos- 
ing vital  properties  peculiar  to  itself,  as  sec re- 


gives  it 


,  milk,  saliva,  urine,  excretion,  etc. 
ileal  end  of  the  penis,  covered  by  the 

foreskin. 

Gluten.  The  ingredient  In  flour  (farina-) 

adhesiveness. 
Grain.   One  sixtieth  of  a  drachm. 
Graminlvora.   Grain-eating  animals. 
Granular.   Consisting  of  little 
Grannie*.  Utile  grains. 
G  rlplng.  The  pains  of  colic. 
Gullet.  The  canal  for  food  - 

the  stomach. 
Gynecology.  That  part  of  the  science  of 

devoted  to  the  diseases  of  women. 

Hectic.  Debilitated;  exhausted. 

Hereditary.  Transmitted  from  parent  to  child. 

Hibernate,  hibernation.  A  partial  suspension  of  ani- 
mation. Animals  that  sleep  through  the  winter 
hibernate. 

mitogenetic  Tissue-forming, 


-Hi 

Hydrocarbons.  Starch,  sugar,  and  oils. 

Hydrogen.  A  light.  Inflammable  gas,  forming,  by 
chemical  combination,  water  and  animal  and  vege- 
table matter. 

Hygiene,  hygienic  The  science  of  the  preservation  of 

Hymen.  A  fold  of  membrane  at  the  outer  orifice  of 
the  vagina,  found  sometimes,  but  not  always,  in 
virgins. 

Hypertrophy.    Increased  nutrition  and  consequent 

growth. 
Hypnotic  Producing  sleep. 

Hypochondriasis.  Belief  in  the  possession  of  an 

Imaginary  disease. 
Hypodermic   Under  the  skin. 

Hypodermic  syringe.  An  instrument  for  injecting 
liquid  remedies  under  the  skin. 

Ileum.  The  convoluted  port  inn  of  the  Intestines. 
Impotence     Loss    of  sexual    power;  inability  to 
copulate. 

Indications.  The  symptoms  or  conditions  needing 
medication. 

Infection,  Infecting.  The  communication  of  disease 

by  touch,  food,  drink,  or  the  breath. 
Infecundity.  Unfruitfulneas. 
Infiltrate.   To  (lenetrate  the  pores  of  a  part. 
Inflammation.  A  condition  attended  with  heat,  pain, 

redness,  and  swelling. 
Injection.  Passing  a  liquid  into  a  cavity  of  the  body, 

through  and  by  means  of  a  syringe. 
Innocuous.  Harmless. 

Inoculation.  Taking  a  disease  by  contact  with  an 
abraded  surface. 

Sunstroke, 
anla.  Inability  to  sleep. 
Iration.    Inhaling  air  bv  the  lungs. 

Thickened  by  evaporation. 


Instinct.  An  Inborn  principle  directing  to  health  and 

self-preservation. 
Intercostal.   Itetwcen  the  ribs. 
Intestine,  Intestinal.  The  canal  from  the 
the  anus ;  the  bowels 


Relating  to  the  i 
Inverminatlon.   Infested  with  worms. 
Iris.  The  colored  membrane  seen  in  the  eyeball;  It  is 

blue  in  blue  eves,  grav  In  grav  eyes,  etc. 
Irritation.  Local  excitement, or  excess  or  vital  action. 

Kidneys.  Two  organs,  one  on  each  side  of  the  spine, 
Internally  and  above  the  small  or  the  back,  which 
secrete  the  urine  from  the  blood. 

Lachrymal  gland.   Organ  for  forming  tears. 

Lachrytnatbm.  Weeping. 

I  acteul.   MJIkv.   Vessels  containing  chyle. 

Larynx.  The  Adam's  apple  of  the  neck ;  the  upper  part 

of  the  windpipe  which  contains  the  organs  or  voice. 
Lancinating.  A  deep  and  sudden  pain,  compared  to 

the  stab  of  a  lance. 
Leeching.  Removing  blood  by  the  application  of  a 

leech. 

Lealon.  A  diseased  change. 

Leucocytes.   White  corpuscles  of  the  blood. 

I.eucorrhoa.  Whites, 
j  Liquor  sanguinis.  The  fluid  part  of  the  blood,  hold- 
ing in  solution  fibrine,  albumen,  etc. 

Liver.  The  great  assimilating  gland  of  the  body.  It  Is 
situated  below  the  diaphragm  or  midriff,  and  above 
the  stomach,  bowels,  aud  kidney,  and  extends  from 
tha  base  or  the  chest  to  the  spine,  and  from  side  to 
side. 

Lobe.   A  rounded,  projecting  part, 
[...ins.   The  small  or  the  back,  between  the  ribs  and 
pelvis. 

pu  Two  organs  situated  in  the  chest,  one  on  each 
de,  with  the  heart  between ;  the  organs  or  respi- 
ration. 

Lymph,  lymphatic.  The  fluid  secretion  ol  the  lym- 
phatic glands,  which  iseniptied  into  the  circulation. 

Mackintosh.  Cloth  covered  with  waterproof  material. 
Malaria.    Poisoning  emanations  In  the  air,  producing 
disease. 

Mammary  gland.  The  female  breast. 
Mastication.  Chewing  the  food. 
Musterbatlon.    Personal  excitement  of  the  sexual 
organs. 

Median  line.  An  imaginary  line  dividing  the  body 
into  the  right  and  let  i  side. 

Medulla  oblongata.  An  organ,  marrow-like,  lying  at 
the  base  of  the  skull. 

Medullary.   Pertaining  to  the  marrow. 

Membrane,  membranous.  A  thin,  web-like  struc- 
ture covering  parts  and  organs,  and  lining  cavities. 

Meninges.    Coverings  of  the  brain  antl  spinal  cord. 


•ings  or  the  brain  anil  spinal  cord. 
The  monthly  uterine  flow  during  the 
middle  age  or  women. 
Menstrual.    Pertaining  to  the  monthly  How. 
Mesentery.    The  folds  or  tf 

the  intestines  In  place. 
Metamorphosis.  Transronnation. 
Metastasis.   Change  in  the  seat  or  a  dl 
Miasm,  miasmatic.   The  genus  of  disease  floating  in 

the  air,  which  produce  lnrection. 
Microscope.  An  Instrument  for 
objects. 

Micturate  To  evacuate  the  bladder. 
Molar  teeth.   The  sixth,  sev< 
from  the  center  of  t'.ie  lips. 
Molecule.  A  little  pottion  of  any  body, 
Morbid.  Diseased. 
Motor.  Moving. 

Murllagea.  The  gummy  principle  of 
Mucoid.   Like  mucus. 
Mucus,  mucous.   A  viscid  fluid,  which  In 

the  membranes  In  their  proper  condition. 
Myopic  Near-sighted. 

Narcotic  A  stupefying  remedy;  in  large  doses  de- 
stroying life. 

Nausea.  .Sickness  at  the  stomach;  ineffectual  effort 
to  vomit. 

Navel.   The  round  scar  at  the  center  of  the  abdomen, 
the  place  of  attachment  of  the  cord  pre- 
at  blrtl 

of  which  the 


vlous  to  an.l  at  birth. 
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Nitrogen,  nitrogenous.  The 

tlf  ths  of  the  volume  of  the  a 
Noxious.  Poisonous;  harmful. 
Nucleus,  nuclei.  The  germinal 
Nutrition.   Increasing  in 

materials  for  growth. 


obcordatS).  Half  eeg-shape  and  half  heart-shape. 
Obesity.   Excessively  fat. 

Oesophagus.   The  food  passage  from  the  throat  to  the 

stomach. 

fKstruatlon.  Periodical  sexual  desire:  heat, 
oleaginous.  Oily. 

Ophthalmoscope.  An  Instrument  for  examining  the 
interior  of  the  eye  by  concentrated  and  reflected 
light. 

Optic  nerve.  The  nerve  conveying  visual  impressions 

from  the  eye  to  the  brain. 
Osmosis.  Attraction  of  fluids  for  each  other  through 

moist  membranes  and  their  motion. 
Occiclea.   Little  bones. 

Ounce.   One  sixteenth  of  a  pound;  in  fluids,  eight 
drachms  or  teanpoonfuls. 
on.  The  gas  constituting  one  fifth  the  volume  of 


th, 


A  folded  cloth  used  as  a  an 
Roof  of  the  mouth, 
i  arch.  The  arch  in  the  rear  of  the 
formed  by  the  palate  bone. 

m  of  sensation  or  motion,  or  both ;  paralysis, 
pancreatic  juice.  A  large  gland  in  the 
abdomen,  beneath  and  behind  the  stomach.  Its 
secretion. 

Papilla*.   Little  raised  points  upon  the  surface ;  they 

can  be  seen  upon  the  tongue. 
Papulose,  papular.    With  dry  pimples. 
Paralysis.  To  lose  the  power  of  motion  in  a  part,  or 

sensation,  or  both. 
Parasites.   Animals  or  plants  that  subsist  upon  others. 
Parenchyma.  The  texture  of  organs  like  the  liver, 

kidneys,  etc. 

Parotid  gland.  A  gland  at  the  angle  of  the  lower 
jaw  which  secretes  saliva  and  discharges  it  by  a 
short  tube  upon  the  cheek  near  sn  upper  molar 
(bark)  tooth. 

Paroxysm.  The|>erlodof  more  aggravated  symptoms, 

following  an  Interval  of  comparative  freedom. 
Parturition.  Childbirth. 

Pathology.    That  department  of  medical  science 

whose  object  Is  the  knowledge  of  disease. 
Pelvis.  The  bony  structure  at  the  termination  of  the 

spine,  enveloping  and  protecting  the  lower  intes- 
tines, bladder,  genitals,  etc. 
Pen  tan  dr  la  Monogynla.   A  name  given  to  a  class  of 

plants  having  five  stamens  and  one  style. 
Percussion.   Striking  with  the  finger-tips  to  discover 

by  the  resonance  the  condition  of  internal  parts. 
Perineum.  The  part  between  the  genitals  and  the 

anus  or  tip  of  the  spine. 
Periodicity.  Occurring  at  regular  periods,  as  a  chill 

every  other  day,  etc. 
Periosteum.  The  tough  membrane  covering  all  bones. 
Peristaltic.    The  peculiar  motion  of  the  Intestines 

which  propels  its  contents  forward,  somewhat  like 

the  crawling  of  a  worm. 
Peritoneum.    The  membrane  lining  the  abdominal 

walls  and  covering  the  intestines. 
Petaloid.    Resembling  a  leaf-stock. 
Petals.  The  colored  leaves  of  a  flower. 
Pharmacist,  pharmaceutist.  One  who  manufactures 

drugs. 

Pharmacy.  The  manufacture  of  drugs. 

Pharynx.  The  posterior  portion  of  the  cavity  of  the 

mouth,  behind  the  palate,  above  the  windpipe  and 

gullet.   The  breath  and  food  pass  through  it. 
Phosphorus,  phosphates.   A  substance  familiar  to 

us  in  matches.   It  is  a  constituent  of  the  brain  and 

nerves. 

Phrenic  nerve.  The  respiratory  nerve.  It  arises  in 
the  neck,  passes  through  it  and  the  chest,  and  is 
mainly  distributed  to  the  diaphragm. 

Physiology.  The  functions  of  the  organs  of  the  body; 
the  phenomena  of  life. 

Pile-compressor.  An  instrument  supporting  the  rec- 
tum and  anus. 

'  body  attached  to  the  womb  and  by 


Plasma.  The  fluid  portion  of  tl 

solution  flbrine,  albumen,  etc. 
Plastic  Formative. 

Plethora.   Abounding  in  blood:  full-blooded. 
Pleura.  A  wetted  membrane  lining  the  walls  of  the 

chest  and  covering  the  outer  surface  of  " 

There  are  two. 
Pie  j us.  A  network  of  blood-vessels  or  1 
Pneumogastrie  nerve.  The 

to  the  chest  and  stomach. 
Polypus.  A  kind  of  tumor. 
Post-mortem.   After  death. 

Prepuce.  The  prolonged  skin  of  the  penis  which 

covers  the  glans  or  head. 
Probang.   A  whalebone  rod  with  a  sponge  on  one  end. 
Probe.  A  wire  for  examining  wounds,  canals,  etc. 
Prophylactic  Preventive. 

Prostate  gland.  A  gland  at  the  upper  'portion  of  the 
urethra  surrounding  Hand  touching  the  bladder. 

Psoas  muscle.  The  great  muscle  which  draws  the 
thigh  up  to  the  abdomen.  » 

Puberty.  That  period  of  life,  about  the  age  of  U, 
when  the  procreative  organs  most  rapidly  develop ; 
hair  grows  about  them  and  upon  the  face  of  the 
male,  the  breasts  of  the  female  enlarge,  and,  in  fact, 
the  period  of  youth  has  passed  and  that  of  manhood 
or  womanhood  arrived. 

Puble  bone.  A  bono  in  the  lower  abdomen  immedi- 
ately under  that  part  of  the  surface  covered  with 
hair. 

Pulse.  The  beating  or  throbbing  of  arteries  produced 

by  afflux  of  blood  from  heart. 
Pupil.  The  circular  opening  in  the  colored  part  of  the 

eye  (iris). 

Purgative.  A  medicine  causing  free  alvlne  discharges. 
Pus.   Matter  discharged  from  inflamed  tissue. 
Pustules.    Mattery  pltnpleo. 

Keceptaculum  chyll.    A  hollow  organ  for 

chyle. 

Rectum,  rectal.   That  portion  of  the  bowels 

the  outlet. 

Recuperate.  To  regain  health  and  strength. 
Regurgitate.  To  flow  backward. 
Remission.   Decrease  in  fever. 
Renal.    Pertaining  to  the  kidney. 
Respiration.  Breathing. 
Ketchlng.    Ineffectual  effort  to  vomit. 
Retina.   The  lining  of  the  eye. 
Revulsive.  Agents  which  create  diseased  action  on 
the  surface  to  relieve  internal  " 


Strengthening  j  t°nic. 


Of  the  nature  of  sugar. 
One  of  the  digestive  fluids 


is  mixed 


of  the 


the 

It- 


which 

with  the  food  during  mastication. 
Sanitarium.  A  remedial  institute. 
Schnelderlan  membrane.    The  lining 

cavity. 

Scrofulous.   Of  the  nature  of  scrofula. 
Scrotum.  The  skin  covering  the 
Sebaceous.    A  name  given  to 
skin. 

Secernent.  Secreting. 

Secrete,  secretion.    Drawing  out  fluids  from 
blood ;  each  gland  absorbs  m 

■elf, 

Sedatives.    Remedies  which  control  or  depress  exces- 
sive vital  action. 
Self -pollution.    Personal  excitement  of  the  sexual 

organs. 

Semen.  The  fecundating  fluid  of  the  male  which  U 
secreted  by  the  testicles. 

Seminal.    Pertaining  to  semen  or  sperm. 

Sensorlam.  The  center  or  sensations. 

Sepals.  The  leaves  of  the  envelope  of  a  flower. 

Serum,  serous.  The  watery  portion  of  animal  fluids. 

sigmoid  flexura.  A T 
the  rectum. 

Sinapism.  An  irrit 

Sound.   A  solid  rod,  < 

Spasms.    Violent  and  involuntary  muscular  move- 
ments. 

Specific  disease.  Syphilitic  < 
Speculum.  An  Instrument  for  • 
Internal  canals  or  cavities. 
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rd.  A  cord  consisting  of  blood-vessels. 


nerves,  and  the  canal  of  the  sperm,  which  supports 
the  testicle. 

8 perm atozoa.    The  formative  agents  in  generation 

found  in  the  semen  of  the  male. 
Sphincter.  A  round  muscle  closing  an  outlet, 
spirilla.   A  splinter  of  bone. 

Spleen.  A  spongy  organ  situated  deep  In  the  upper 
abdomen,  bet  ween  the  kidney  and  stomach. 

Sputa.   Ex  |>eo  to  rated  matter. 

Squamous.  Scaly. 

Stereo  raceous.  Kxcrementitious. 

Sternutative*.   Remedies  which  provoke  sneezing. 

Stethoscope.   An  instrument  for  exploring  the  chest. 

Sthenic.   Possessing  excessive  strength. 

Stun.   Unconsciousness  produced  by  a  blow  or  fall. 

Stupor.  Diminished  sensibility  or  exercise  of  the  in- 
tellectual faculties. 

Styptic.   Arresting  hemorrhage;  astringent. 

Sublingual  gland.  A  salivary  eland  under  the  tongue. 

Sudoriferous.  A  name  given  to  the  sweat  glands  of 
the  skin. 

Suppository.  A  semi-solid  medicine  deposited  in  the 
rectum. 

Suppurate.  To  discharge  matter  or  pua. 
Suspensory  bandage.    A  bandage  for  supporting  the 

scrotum. 

8ympa>  bet  in  nerve*.  The  nervous  system  of  the  auto- 
matic function*. 
Symptom.  A  siitn  of  disease. 


Tampon.  A  plug  made  of  lint  or 
Tapping.   Drawing  off  fluids  in  cavities  by  puncturing 

the  surface. 
Tenesmus.  Violent  contractions. 
Teste*.  The  male  organs  contained  In  the  scrotum 
Testicle*.  Teste*. 

Tetanu*.  Permanent  contraction  of  muscle*. 
Therapeutic*.    The  department  of  medical 

concerned  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 
Thoracic   rertainlng  to  the  chest. 
Thyroid  glands.   Throat  glands. 
Tissues.  The  anatomical  element*  cf  organs. 
Tonic*.    Remedies  which  Improve  the  health  and 

strength. 
Tonsil.  A  gland  at  the 

palate. 
Toxic.  Poisonous. 

k  That  part  of  the  windpipe  between  t 
or  vocal  organs  and  the  bronchial  tubes. 


r^ana  and  tl 
Pertaining 


Tubule.  A  Uttle  tube  or  canal. 
Tympanitic.  Having  a  drum-like 

accumulation  of  air. 
Tympanum.  The  drum  of  the  ear. 

Ulcer,  ulceration.  A  chronic  sore  situated  in  the  soft 

parts.  A  diseased  action  resulting  in  ulcer. 
Umbilicus.  The  navel, 
i  i  >  mic  Pertaining  to  urine. 
I 're  a.   A  constituent  of  urine. 

Ureters.  The  canals,  two  in  number,  carrying  the 

urine  from  the  kidneys  to  the  bladder. 
Urethra.  The  canal  or  Di|»e  leading  from  the  bladder 

for  the  conveyance  of  urine  from  the  body. 
Urlo  acid.  A  constituent  of  urine  ;  in  excess  it  forms 

combinations,  producing  calculus  or  stone. 
Urine.  The  secretion  of  the  kidneys  which  collects  in 

the  bladder  and  is  discharged  through  the  urethra. 
Utern*.  An  organ  situated  between  the  bladder  and 

rectum  and  above  the  vagina,  which  holds  the  furtus 

during  gestation. 
Uvula.  A  fleshy  organ  hanging  from  the  center  of  the 

soft  palate. 

Tacrine.  Pertaining  to  smallpox. 
Vagina.  The  canal,  five  or  six  inches  I 

ing  to  the  uterus  or  womb. 
Varicose.  Pertaining  to  a  dilated  vein. 
Vascular.  Full  of  blood-vessels. 
Vaso- motor. 

action. 

Vein.  A  blood-vessel  which,  with  one  exception,  car- 
ries the  blue  or  venous  blood. 
Ventricle.   A  chamber  in  the  heart. 
Vertigo.  Dizziness. 
Vesicle.  A  bladder-like  sac. 
Vesicular.  Pull  of  little  vessels. 
Vicarious.   In  place  of  another  ;  a  function  j 
through  other  than  the  natural  i  ' 


Affecting  vessels  by  reflex  nervous 


Virus.  The  poison  transmitting  inlectloi 
Vlscus,  viscera.  An  organ  of  the  body.  Urguus. 
Vitality.  The  vital  principle. 
Void.  To  evacuate. 

Vomiting.  Emptying  the  stomach  upward. 


Water -brash.   A  profuse  flow  of 
Womb.   An  organ  situated  betwi 

rectum  and  above  the  vagina,  which  hold*  the  fast  us 

during  gestation. 

,  Zoa.  Animal.  Animals. 
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EARLY  FORMS  OF  CURRENCY. 

Skiiis  of  wild  animals  cured  constitute  one 
of  the  earliest  forms  of  currency  known,  and 
while  employed  in  the  most  ancient  times,  are 
not  yet  disused  in  some  portions  of  the  world. 
Such  a  medium  seems  appropriate  among  those 
who  subsist  by  the  chase,  as  all  primeval  peo- 
ples must  in  some  degree,  and  it  ia  not,  there- 
fore, surprising  to  find  that  in  the  transactions 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Fur  Company  with  the 
Indians,  the  unit  of  value  by  which  the  price 
of  other  articles  was  reckoned  was  the  beaver 
skin. 

Pastoral  people  employ  similarly  the  skins 
of  tame  auimals,  originally  delivering  the  en- 
tire skin,  s  cumbrous  process  deficient  in  con- 
venience and  economy,  but  finally  employing  a 
Bmall  disc  cut  from  the  leather  as  a  represent- 
ative of  its  value.  Live  stock  is  also  widely 
employed,  as  it  has  been  from  the  days  of 
Abraham,  and  though  a  rude,  it  is  still  a  sub- 
stantially uniform,  denominator  of  value.  The 
Greeks  stamped  the  image  of  an  ox  on  a  piece 
of  leather,  and  the  image  had  thence  the  cur- 
rent value  of  the  animal  represented.  In  the 
East,  the  camel,  the  ass,  and  the  sheep  have 
been,  ever  since  they  were  subdued  to  the  uses 
of  mankind,  employed  to  reckon  possessions 
or  determine  the  amount  of  tribute  or  marriage 
portions.  In  Lapland  and  some  portions  of 
Sweden  and  Norway,  the  amount  of  wealth 
possessed  by  a  person  is  denominated  in  rein- 
deer. Among  the  Tartars  the  number  of  mares 
similarly  determines  the  opulence  of  their  pos- 
sessors. Among  the  Esquimaux  it  is  custom- 
ary to  speak  of  one  another  as  worth  so  many 
dogs. 

Slaves  have  been  employed  to  determine 
ratios  of  value  since  the  state  of  bondage  was 
first  established  among  men.  In  New  Guinea 
the  slave  is  still  the  unit  by  which  the  value  of 
other  possessions  is  recorded,  as  he  used  to  lie 
among  the  Portuguese  traders  of  the  Gold 
Coast.  The  Portuguese  also  found  small  mats 
called  libongoes,  valued  at  about  one  and  one 
halfpence  each,  employed  as  currency  on  the 
African  coast,  and  bunches  of  red  feathers 
serve  by  their  comparative  stability  to  mark 
the  fluctuations  of  yams  and  breech-clouts  in 
some  of  the  tropical  islands  of  the  Pacific. 
Some  tribes  of  North  American  Indians  found 
wampum  as  useful  in  their  rather  limited  mer- 
cantile transactions  as  the  merchant  of  South 
street  or  Burling  slip  finds  greenbacks  or  bills 
of  exchange. 

Cowry  shells  are  still  extensively  used  in 


East  India,  Siam,  and  among  some  of  the 

islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  Among 
the  Fijians  whales'  teeth  pass  readily  from 
,  hand  to  hand,  effecting  all  necessary  inter* 
J  changes,  the  red  teeth  being  taken  at  about 
twenty  times  the  value  of  the  white  ones. 

Ornaments  of  all  kinds  have  in  all  times 
t  constituted  measures  of  value.  In  Egypt, 
[  Phoenicia,  Etruria,  and  many  other  ancient 
j  countries,  as  well  as  in  Ireland  and  North  um- 
I  bria,  rings  have  been  found  which  were  de- 
signed to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  orna- 
|  ment  and  currency,  and  the  same  dual  function 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  anklets,  armlets,  and 
earrings  which  are  worn  throughout  British 
India,  Persia,  Egypt,  and  Abyssinia.  The 
Goths  and  Celts  fashioned  their  rings  of  thick 
golden  wire  wound  in  spirals,  from  which  va- 
rious lengths  could  be  broken  to  accommodate 
the  varying  needs  of  traffic.  Gold  chains  have 
l»een  similarly  employed.  In  many  countries 
golden  beads  are  yet  hoarded,  worn,  and  circu- 
lated, fulfilling  thus  the  triple  functions  of 
money,  inasmuch  as  they  constitute  at  once 
a  store  of  value,  a  standard  of  value,  ai.d 
an  instrument  of  exchange.  Amber  was 
used  as  currency  by  the  savage  races  of 
the  Baltic  in  the  period  of  the  Roman  do- 
minion, as  it  still  is  in  some  of  the  regions 
of  the  East.  The  Egyptian  scarabee  carved 
on  sard  or  nephrite  or  other  precious  stones, 
circulated  freely  throughout  the  Mediterranean 
coasts  and  islands  probably  before  the  first 
Phoenician  coin  was  impressed  ;  and  engraved 
gems  and  precious  stones  were  employed  to 
transfer  wealth  as  well  from  one  country  to 
another  as  from  hand  to  hand  until  a  compar- 
atively recent  period.  In  Africa  ivory  tusks 
pass  to  and  fro  in  the  processes  of  trm'e,  rudely 
defining  the  ratio  of  value  of  other  articles. 
Among  the  Tartars,  bricks  of  tea,  or  cubes  of 
that  herb  pressed  into  a  solid  form,  pass  from 
hand  to  hand  as  freely  as  beaver  skins  do  at 
the  trading  posts  of  Hudson  Bay  or  the  Sas- 
katchewan. Among  the  Malayans  the  only 
currency  entirely  equal  to  the  requirements  of 
trade  consists  of  rough  hardware,  such  as  hoes, 
shovels,  and  the  like.  Pieces  of  cotton  cloth 
of  a  fixed  length,  called  Guinea  cloth,  for  a 
long  period  constituted  the  unit  of  value  iu 
Senegal,  Abyssinia,  Mexico,  Peru,  Siberia,  and 
some  of  the'islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In 
Sumatra,  cubes  of  beeswax  of  a  fixed  weight ; 
in  Scotland  handmade  nails ;  in  Switzerland, 
eggs  ;  in  Newfoundland,  dried  codfish  ;  in  Vir- 
ginia, tobacco;  in  Yucatan,  cacao  nuts;  in 
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the  Greek  Islands  and  the  Levant,  olive  oil ; 
in  the  regions  of  the  Upper  Nile,  salt,  have  all, 
at  one  titne  or  another,  served  the  purposes  of 
commercial  interchange.  In  agricultural  coun- 
tries it  is  not  strange  that  corn  should  have 
early  been  adopted  as  a  measure  of  value.  The 
leases  of  the  great  school  foundations  of  Britain, 
Cambridge,  Oxford,  and  Eton,  with  probably 
many  others,  were  "corn  leases,"  that  is, 
specifying  that  the  rental  should  consist  of  so 
many  quarters  of  corn.  In  Norway,  corn  is 
deposited  in  banks  and  lent  and  borrowed  on 
time  or  call  loans,  as  money  is  with  us.  In 
Central  America  and  Mexico,  maize  was  long 
employed  to  serve  the  uses  of  currency. 

In  New  England,  in  the  early  colonial  dayB, 
leaden  bullets  were  employed  to  indicate  value, 
and  that  metal  is  still  coined  and  circulated  in 
Burmah.  Pewter  has  often  been  coined,  and 
in  many  countries,  though  not  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  tin.  In  fact,  tin  coins  are  not  only  of 
immense  antiquity,  but  their  impress  has  been 
sanctioned  by  government  authority  down  to 
a  recent  period.  The  Phoenician  mariners 
freighted  their  galleys  with  the  tin  of  Britain 
before  Carthage  was  founded,  and  coins  of  the 
same  oiled  the  wheels  of  commerce  in  the  marts 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon  before  Solomon  built  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem.  In  England,  as  late  as 
the  period  of  William  and  Mary,  tin  half-pence 
and  farthings  were  struck,  though  they  failed 
to  become  a  permanent  part  of  the  circulation. 
In  numismatical  collections,  series  of  tin  coins 
stamped  with  the  effigy  and  legend  if  sev- 
eral of  the  Roman  emperors  are  abundant. 
In  Java  as  well  as  Mexico,  tin  coins  were  once 
current,  and  the  metal,  measured  by  weight,  is 
still  a  sort  of  legal  tender  in  the  Straits  of 
Malacca. 

METALLIC  COINS. 

In  all  civilized  countries,  gold,  silver,  and 
copper  have  always  constituted  the  main  ele- 
ments of  coinage  and  the  most  familiar  forms 
of  currency.  The  ratio  of  value  between  the 
first  two  has  probably  varied  less  during  the  last 
2,500  years  than  that  between  any  other  known 
substances.  Copper  has  fluctuated  more,  but 
its  function  has  always  been  subsidiary  and 
limited  to  small  transactions.  In  the  hierarchy 
of  the  metals  used  as  coins,  gold  may  repre- 
sent the  king,  silver  the  lord,  and  copper  the 
slave.  The  latter  is  now  practically  emanci- 
pated, bronze  and  nickel  taking  its  place.  In- 
dium, osmium,  and  palladium  have  been  pro- 
posed as  substitutes  for  gold,  and  aluminum  and 
manganese  for  silver,  but  without  any  practi- 
cal result  thus  far.  Platinum,  which  is  mainly 
found  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  has  been  coined 
to  some  extent  by  the  Russian  government; 


but,  although  a  beautiful  and  valuable  metal, 
possessing  many  of  the  qualities  to  render  it 
acceptable  as  coin,  its  employment  as  money 
has  been  found  to  be  impracticable. 

Great  numWrs  of  alloys  have  been  employed 
in  coinage,  and  indeed  it  may  be  said  that  al- 
most the  entire  system  of  metallic  currency 
throughout  the  world  is  composed  of  alloys. 
The  Tuscan  sequin,  the  purest  coin  known  in 
history,  contained  999  parts  of  gold  in  1,000. 
The  six  ducat  piece  of  Naples  was  next  in  pu- 
rity, having  only  an  alloy  of  4,  while  old  By- 
zantine coins  called  bezants  contained  an  alloy 
of  14  parts  in  1000.  Pure  gold  and  silver, 
however,  are  soft  metals,  and  untempered  by 
others  are  subject  to  serious  loss  by  abrasion. 
They  are,  therefore,  rendered  more  useful  by 
the  admixture  of  a  small  portion  of  copper 
which,  in  the  English  system,  in  the  case  of 
gold,  may  be  expressed  decimally  by  916.60, 
and  of  silver  925  parts  in  1,000.  Nickel  is 
usually  alloyed  with  three  parts  of  copper,  and 
it  is  noteworthy  that  its  adoption  as  a  subsid- 
iary coinage  in  Germany,  coincident  with  the 
demonetization  of  silver,  caused  it  to  advance 
rapidly  in  price,  while  the  latter  was  as  rapidly 
declining.  The  old  Roman  <m  was  made  of  the 
mixed  metal  called  a>s,  a  compound  of  copper 
and  tin,  and  in  quality  and  value  not  unlike 
bronze.  Brass  was  also  extensively  used  from 
the  time  of  Hiram  of  Tyre  to  that  of  the  Em- 
peror Otho.  The  old  Kings  of  Northumbria 
coined  a  small  money  called  stycas  out  of  a 
natural  alloy,  composed  of  copper,  zinc,  gold, 
silver,  lead,  and  tin,  which  the  metallurgists 
of  that  rude  northern  coast  had  not  enough 
chemical  skill  to  separate. 

Lycurgus  established  an  iron  coinage  for 
Laceda^mon,  not  only  making  the  coins  of  such 
weight  and  bulk  as  to  forbid  their  export,  but 
depriving  them  of  their  metallic  value  by  caus- 
ing them  while  heated  to  be  plunged  into  vin- 
egar, thereby  destroying  their  malleability. 

While  these  coins  were  the  largest  of  which 
historic  mention  is  made,  the  Portuguese  rei, 
too  small  to  be  actually  coined,  is  doubtless  the 
smallest  unit  of  value  in  the  money  systems  of 
the  world.  It  is  only  about  the  nineteenth 
part  of  an  English  penny,  and  is  considerably 
smaller  than  the  Chinese  cash,  which,  of  actual 
coins,  is  perhaps  of  the  lowest  value  known. 
In  Sweden,  during  the  last  century,  huge 
squares  of  copper,  weighing  between  three  and 
four  pounds,  with  a  stamp  in  each  corner  and 
one  in  the  center,  were  issued  as  coin,  and  curi- 
ous specimens  of  them  may  still  be  seen  in 
numismatical  collections.  These,  with  the 
Maundy  money,  a  small  portion  of  which  is 
still  annually  struck  at  the  British  Mint,  and 
distributed  by  Her  Majesty  in  alms,  probably 
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represent  the  extremest  variation  of  dimen- 
sions known  among  modern  systems  of  coin- 
age, the  smallest  piece  of  the  Maundy  money 
being  a  silver  penny. 

The  Chinese  probably  illustrate  in  the  most 
extreme  manner  the  length  to  which  loose 
views  concerning  currency  can  bo  carried.  The 
history  of  their  currency  presents  that  mingling 
of  the  grotesque  with  the  tragic  which  most  of 
their  actions  have  when  viewed  through  West- 
ern eyes.  Coined  money  was  known  among 
them  as  early  as  the  eleventh  century  before 
Christ,  but  their  inability  to  comprehend  the 
principles  upon  which  a  currency  should  be 
based  has  led  them  into  all  sorts  of  extrava- 
gances, which  have  been  attended  by  dis- 
order, famine,  aud  bloodshed.  Coins  came  at 
last  to  be  made  so  thin  that  one  thousand  of 
them  piled  together  were  only  three  inches 
high  ;  then  gold  and  silver  were  abandoned,  and 
copper,  tin,  shells,  skins,  stones,  and  paper  were 
given  a  fixed  value  and  used  until,  by  abuse, 
all  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  use 
of  money  were  lost,  and  there  was  nothing  left 
for  the  people  to  do  but  to  go  back  to  barter, 
and  this  they  did  more  than  once.  They  can- 
not be  said  now  to  have  a  coinage ;  2000 
years  ago  they  made  round  coins  with  a 
square  hole  in  the  middle,  and  they  have  since 
made  no  advance  beyond  that.  The  well- 
known  cash  is  a  cast  brass  coin  of  that  descrip- 
tion, and  although  it  is  valued  at  about  one 
mill  and  a  half  of  United  States  money,  and 
has  to  be  strung  in  lots  of  one  thousand  to 
be  computed  with  any  ease,  it  is  the  sole  meas- 
ure of  value  and  legal  tender  of  the  country. 
Spanish,  Mexican,  and  the  new  trade  dollars 
of  the  United  States  are  employed  in  China; 
they  pass  because  they  are  necessary  for  larger 
operations,  and  because  faith  in  their  standard 
value  has  become  established ;  but  they  are 
current  simply  as  stamped  ingots,  with  their 
weight  and  fineness  indicated. 

The  coined  money  of  Great  Britain  is  the 
most  elegantly  executed,  and  among  the  purest 
in  the  world.  The  greater  part  of  the  conti- 
nental coinage  is  poorly  executed  and  basely 
alloyed.  In  Holland,  and  most  of  the  German 
states,  the  coins  legally  current  as  silver  money 
are  apparently  one  third  brass,  and  resemble 
the  counterfeit  shillings  and  sixpences  of  a 
former  period  in  England.  In  France  and  i 
Belgium,  the  new  gold  and  silver  coins  are  I 
handsome,  and  so  likewise  are  the  large  gold 
and  silver  pieces  of  Prussia.  The  coins  and 
medals  executed  by  direction  of  Napoleon  in 
France  are  in  a  high  style  of  art. 

The  Latin  Monetary  Union  was  established 
in  December,  1865,  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining the  double  standard  of  metallic  cur- 


rency, or  keeping  silver  at  a  constant  ratio 

with  gold.  The  combination  was  formed  by 
a  union  of  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  Swit- 
zerland. 

The  |>ossible  depreciation  of  silver  was  fore- 
seen, aud  some  of  its  fluctuations  had  been 
experienced,  but  it  was  thought  that,  by  a 
close  union  of  silver-using  powers  rating  silver 
at  a  common  value,  its  price  could  be  made 
permanent.  At  first  the  combination  proceeded 
boldly.  It  threw  open  the  mint*  of  the  Union 
to  bullion  owners,  declaring  that  it  would  coin 
silver  at  the  ratio  to  gold  that  it  had  estab- 
lished of  fifteen  and  one  half  to  one,  and  pro- 
claimed that  the  coins  thus  issued  should  have 
in  the  markets  both  a  legal  tender  efficiency 
and  an  intrinsic  efficiency  in  exchange  exactly 
represented  by  that  proportion. 

The  plan  worked  well  until  the  year  1873, 
when  Germany  demonetized  silver.  But  in  the 
meantime  it  was  sought  to  give  the  double 
standard  a  broader  foundation  by  bringing 
other  nations  into  the  combination.  For 
this  purpose,  at  the  invitation  of  the  French 
government,  forty-five  representatives  of  twen- 
ty-three countries  met  at  Paris,  in  1867. 
The  proposed  double  standard  was  examined 
and  discussed  from  every  poiut  of  view  by 
men  skilled  in  financial  science,  and  was  at 
last  rejected  by  a  vote  of  forty-three  to 
two.  In  1870,  there  was  a  second  gathering 
of  the  same  kind,  which,  by  a  smaller  majority, 
arrived  at  the  Bame  conclusion.  Meantime 
silver  had  begun  to  accumulate,  and  deprecia- 
tion to  foreshadow  itself  more  clearly.  The 
demonetization  of  the  metal  by  Germany  gave 
the  first  sharp  alarm.  The  Union  was  imme- 
diately forced  to  limit  the  coinage  for  1874  to 
824,000.000.  This  was  increased  to  $30,000,- 
000  in  1875,  but  again  reduced  in  1876  to 
824,000,000,  and  in  1877,  to  81 1 ,600,000.  In 
the  meantime,  also,  France,  Belgium,  and 
Switzerland  stopped  the  coinage  of  five- franc 
pieces,  thus  reducing  what  silver  they  had  to  a 
large  subsidiary  currency.  Later  signs  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  Union  with  the  defeat  of  its 
objects  were  supplied  by  the  failure  of  the 
monetary  conference  at  Paris,  and  by  the  with 
drawal  of  Switzerland  from  the  Union. 

GREAT  BRITAIN,  COINED  MONEY 
OF. 

In  Great  Britain,  money  of  the  current  and 
standard  coinage  is  frequently  signified  by  the 
term  sterling,  as  "one  pound  sterling,"  etc. 
With  respect  to  the  origin  of  the  word  ster- 
ling there  are  three  opinions.  The  first  is  that  it 
is  derived  from  Stirling  Castle,  and  that  Ed- 
ward I.,  having  penetrated  so  far  into  Scotland, 
a  coin  to  be  struck  there,  which  he 
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called  Stirling.  The  second  opinion  derives 
it  from  the  fignre  of  a  bird  called  starling, 
which  appears  about  the  cross  in  the  ancient 
arms  of  England.  The  third  most  probably 
assigns  its  true  origin,  by  deducing  it  from 
Esterling;  for  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  it  is 
called  Moneta  Esterlingorum,  the  money  of 
the  Esterlings  or  people  of  the  East,  who  came 
hither  to  refine  the  silver  of  which  it  was  made, 
and  hence  it  was  valued  more  than  any  other 
coin,  on  account  of  the  purity  of  its  substance. 
The  denomination  of  the  weights  and  their 
parts  is  of  the  Saxon  or  Esterling  tongue,  as 
pound,  shilling,  penny,  and  farthing,  which 
are  so  called  in  their  language  to  the  present 
day.  The  term  sterling  is  now  disused  in  Eng- 
land in  all  ordinary  transactions,  but  is  still 
used  in  Scotland  to  distinguish  sums  from  the 
ancient  money  of  the  country,  as  referred  to 
in  old  deeds  and  notices  of  pecuniary  transac- 
tions. The  old  Scots'  money,  previous  to  the 
Union  of  1707,  was  in  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence,  but  these  were  only  a  twelfth  of  the 
value  of  sterling  money  of  the  same  denomina- 
tion ;  thus  a  pound  Scots  was  only  twenty 
pence  sterling.  The  word  sterling  is  also  in 
use  in  the  colonies,  to  distinguish  the  legal 
standard  of  Great  Britain  from  the  currency 
money  in  these  places. 

It  is  customary  to  estimate  the  purity  of ' 
gold  by  an  imaginary  standard  of  24  carats. 
If  in  a  piece  of  gold  weighing  24  carats  there 
be  l-24th  of  alloy,  then  the  piece  is  one  be- 
low the  standard.  What  is  called  jewelers' 
gold  is  seldom  purer  than  20  fine  to  4  of  alloy 
—  the  alloy  being  usually  silver,  but  some- 
times copper,  which  gives  a  deeper  red  tinge 
to  the  metal.  Perfectly  pure  gold  is  never 
seen  either  in  trinkets  or  coins,  for  it  is  too 
ductile,  and  for  that  and  other  reasons  requires 
a  certain  quantity  of  alloy.  Sovereigns,  and 
other  modern  English  gold  coins,  contain  one 
twelfth  of  alloy,  but  this  twelfth  is  not  reck- 
oned as  gold  in  point  of  value.  At  present 
the  gold  coin  of  Great  Britain  is  issued  at  very 
nearly  its  precise  market  value  as  bullion.  A 
pound  weight  of  gold  of  22  carats  fineness 
produces  coins  to  the  amount  of  46  pounds,  14 
shillings,  and  6  pence,  which  ia  about  the  price 
at  which  bullion  sells  for  in  the  market.  Thus 
the  gold  of  that  country  is  coined  free  of  ex- 
pense. In  coining  silver,  the  government  is 
allowed  by  the  Act  of  56,  George  III.,  a  profit  I 
or  seigniorage  of  about  6  per  cent. ;  the  pound  j 
weight  of  silver,  which  should  produce  62 
shillings,  being  coined  into  66  shillings.  The 
silver  coins  being  therefore  of  a  little  less  real 
value  than  the  sums  they  represent,  they  are 
not  liable  to  be  melted  down  by  si lvei smiths 
for  the  manufacture  of  articles  in  their  trade.  1 


AMERICAN  COINAGE,  EARLY. 

The  earliest  coinage  that  can  be  called  Amer- 
ican, in  the  sense  of  Anglo-American,  was 
ordered  by  the  original  Virginia  Company  only 
five  years  after  the  founding  of  Jamestown. 
The  coin  was  minted  at  Somers  Island,  now 
known  as  the  Bermudas.    For  a  long  while 
the  standard  currency  of  Virginia  was  tobacco, 
as  in  many  of  the  early  settlements  of  the 
Northwest  it  was  beaver  skins,  and  other  pelts 
i  reckoned  as  worth  such  a  fraction  of  a  beavei 
skin  or  so  many  beaver  skins.    In  1645  the 
Assembly  of  the  Virginia  Colony,  after  a  pre- 
amble reciting  that  "  It  had  maturely  weighed 
and  considered  how  advantageous  a  quoins 
|  would  be  to  this  colony,  and  the  great  wants 
and  miseries  which  do  daily  happen  unto  it  by 
[  the  sole  dependency  upon  tobacco,"  provided 
for  the  issue  of  copper  coins  of  the  denomina- 
tion of  twopence,  threepence,  sixpence,  and 
ninepence ;  but  this  law  was  never  carried 
into  effect,  so  that  the  first  colonial  coinage  of 
America  was  that  struck  off  by  Massachusetts 
under  the  order  of  the  General  Court  of  that 
colony,  passed  May  27, 1652,  creating  a  "  mint 
house  "  at  Boston,  and  providing  for  the  mint- 
age of  «'  twelvepence,  sixpence,  and  threepence 
pieces,  which  shall  be  for  forme  flatt,  and 
stamped  on  the  one  side  with  N.  E.,  and  on 
the  other  side  with  xiid.,  vid.,  and  iiid.,  ac- 
cording to  the  value  of  each  pence."    In  1662 
from  this  same  mint  appeared  the  famous 
"pine  tree  shillings,"  which  were  twopenny 
pieces,  having  a  pine  tree  on  one  side.  This 
mint  was  maintained  for  thirty-four  years.  In 
the  reign  of  William  and  Mary  copper  coins 
were  struck  in  England  for  New  England  and 
Carolina.    Lord  Baltimore  had  silver  shillings, 
sixpences,  and  fourpences  made  in  England  to 
supply  the  demand  of  his  province  in  Mary- 
land.   Vermont  and  Connecticut  established 
mints  in  1785  for  the  issue  of  copper  coin. 
New  Jersey  followed  a  year  later.    But  Con- 
gress had  the  establishment  of  «  mint  for  the 
confederated  States  under  advisement,  aud  in 
this  same  year  agreed  upon  apian  submitted  by 
Thomas  Jefferson,  and  the  act  went  into  opera- 
tion on  a  small  scale  in  1787.    After  the  rati- 
fication of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
in  1789  all  the  state  mints  were  closed,  as  the 
Constitution  specifically  places  the  sole  power 
of  coining  money  in  the  Federal  Government. 
The  gold  pieces  are  :  — 
1 .    The  double  eagle,  or  $20  piece.  Coin- 
age  of  the  double  eagle  was  authorized  by  the 
Act  of  March  3,  1849.    Its  weight  is  516 
grains.    Its  fineness  is  900.    (This  technical 
form  of  expression  means  that  900  parts  in 
1,000  are  pure  metal,  the  other  100  parts  are 
alloy.)    The  amount  of  coinage  of  the  doable 
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eagle  ia  far  greater  than  that  of  all  the  other 
gold  pieces  of  the  country. 

2.  The  eagle,  or  $10  piece.  Ita  coinage 
was  authorized  by  the  Act  of  April  2,  1792. 
The  weight  waa  first  established  by  law  at 
270  grains,  but  waa  changed  forty-two  years 
afterward,  by  the  Act  of  June  28,  1834,  to  258 
grains,  where  it  has  remained  ever  since.  Ita 
fineness  was  in  the  beginning  made  916§, 
but  was  changed  by  the  Act  of  June  28, 
1884,  the  same  act  that  lowered  ita  weight,  to 
899.225.  Two  years  and  a  half  subsequently 
ita  fineness  was  increased  —  less  than  one  part 
in  a  thousand —  to  900.  Ita  weight  and  fine- 
ness have  remained  thus  fixed  to  the  present 
day. 

3.  The  half  eagle,  or  95  piece.  This  ele- 
gant coin  has  undergone  the  same  vicissitudes 
as  the  eagle.  Its  coinage  was  authorized  by 
the  same  Act  of  April  2,  1792.  Ita  weight 
was  135  grains,  and  its  fineness  910^.  By  the 
Act  of  June  28,  1831,  its  weight  was  reduced 
to  129  grains,  and  its  fineness  to  899.225.  By 
the  Act  of  January  10,  1857,  ita  fineness  was 
slightly  raised  to  the  uniform  standard  of  900. 
Its  weight  and  fineuess  have  thus  remained  to 
our  time. 

4 .  The  quarter  eagle,  or  9 2.50  piece.  This 
fine  coin  belongs  to  the  same  family  with  the 
eagle  and  half  eagle.  Its  coinage  waa  author- 
ized, its  weight  and  fineness  correspondingly 
altered,  by  the  same  acts.  The  statute  of  1792 
made  ita  weight  07.5  grains  and  ita  fineness 
910 J.  Ita  weight  was  reduced  to  64.5  grains 
and  its  fineness  to  800.225  by  the  Act  of  1834. 
The  Act  of  1837  raised  ita  finenesa  to  900. 

5.  The  dollar.  Thia  pretty  little  gold  piece 
was  created  by  the  Act  of  March  3,  1849,  the 
same  act  that  authorized  the  coinage  of  the 
double  eagle.  It  has  remained  unchanged. 
Ita  weight  is  25.8  grains  and  ita  fineness  900. 

6.  Three-dollar  piece.  An  Act  of  February 
21,  1853,  established  this  irregular  coin.  Ita 
weight,  77.4  grains,  and  ita  fineness  900,  are 
of  the  normal  standard,  and  have  not  been 
changed  by  subsequent  acts. 

In  gold  coin  the  alloy  waa  at  first  a  com- 
pound of  silver  and  copper.  It  was  forbidden 
by  statute  that  the  alloy  should  be  more  than 
half  silver.  It  is  now  nearly  all  copper,  owing 
to  advances  in  the  art  of  assaying  and  im- 
proved methods  in  coinage. 

There  are  four  coining  mints,  located  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Car- 
son City.  Nev.  ;  and  New  Orleans,  La.,  the 
last  one  l>eiiig  put  in  operation  on  January  20, 
1879.  The  largest  proportion  of  assaying  and 
refining  is  done  at  New  York  city;  Helena, 
Montana;  Boia4  City,  Idaho;  and  Denver, 
Colorado. 


The  Philadelphia  Mint  ia  capable  of  turning 

out  about  91, 500, 000  in  coined  money  a  month  ; 
the  San  Francisco  Mint,  91,000,000  ;  the  Car- 
son City  Mint,  9500,000 ;  and  the  New  Or- 
leans Mint  about  500,000  piecea  of  various 
denominations.  Under  the  law  of  February  28, 
1878,  which  required  that  between  2,000,000 
and  4,000,000  of  the  new  ("  Bland")  dollars 
should  be  turned  out  by  the  mints  every 
month,  the  coining  facilities  of  the  govern- 
ment were  severely  tested  to  produce  this  par- 
ticular silver  coin,  and  maintain  the  usual 
supply  of  gold  and  subsidiary  coins.  Silver  ia 
sent  from  the  assay  office!  to  the  mints  pure, 
or  999  fine,  which  is  about  as  pure  aa  Bilver 
can  be.  It  is  sent  in  large  bars,  and,  when 
received  at  the  mint,  is  melted  and  alloyed 
with  copper.    Coin  silver  is  900  fine. 

The  first  silver  coins  were  struck  in  1794 
(authorized  in  1792),  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint, 
and  consisted  of  1,758  dollars,  and  10,000  half 
dollars,  and  a  few  half  dimes  (5  cents),  more 
for  curiosities  than  use.  In  the  succeeding 
year  the  issue  was  203,033  dollars,  323,038 
half  dollars,  no  quarters,  no  dimes,  and  80,416 
half  dimes.  In  17SI0  the  mint  coined  only 
72.920  dollars,  and  3,018  half  dollars,  with 
2,948  quarters.  In  1797  the  number  of  dol- 
lars issued  waa  2,770,  and  the  mint  records 
state  that  there  were  no  half  dollars  and  only 
252  quarters.  Dollars  only  were  coined  in 
1798.  In  1796  the  head  of  Liberty  was 
changed,  and  a  new  head,  inferior  in  point  of 
comeliness,  substituted.  This  also  had  flow- 
ing locks,  but  these  were  bound  by  a  broad 
fillet,  and  hence  the  name  "fillet  dollars." 
In  1798  there  were  no  halves  nor  quarters, 
and  there  were  none  in  1799,  nor  again  in 
1800.  But  in  the  following  year  the  half 
dollars  were  commenced  again,  being  of  the 
fillet  aeries,  with  the  heraldic  eagle  on  the 
reverse. 

1804  ia  the  annus  mirabilis  of  the  American 
silver  coins.  According  to  the  recorda,  19,570 
dollars  were  issued,  156,519  halves,  and  6,738 
quarters.  There  are  but  two  dollars  of  1804 
known  to  exist,  and  these  are  said  to  have  been 
struck  surreptitiously  from  the  original  die  at 
the  Philadelphia  mint  in  1827.  The  value  of 
these  two  to  numismaticians  is  enormous;  as 
high  aa  91,000  has  been  refused  for  one  of 
them. 

The  first  dollar  pieces  (1792)  contained  416 
grains  of  silver  of  892.7  fineness,  and  thia  pro- 
portion was  maintained  until  1873,  when  th« 
quantity  of  silver  waa  reduced  to  412.5  grains, 
and  the  fineness  increased  to  900.  The  fifty- 
cent  pieces,  from  1792  to  1837,  contained  208 
grains,  892.7  finenesa,  and  the  twenty-five  cent 
piecea  a  proportionate  amount ;  and  both  wer* 
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•objected  to  a  reduction  in  number  of  grains 
and  increase  in  fineness  in  1873.  The  teu- 
cent  pieces  contained  41 .0  grains,  of  standard 
fineness,  and  now  bear  38.58  grains  under  the 
new  standard  of  fineness.  From  1 851  to  185:], 
the  five-cent  pieces  were  composed  of  12.375 
grains,  750  fine,  and  from  1853  to  1873,  when 
their  coinage  was  abolished,  11.52  grains,  900 
fine.  The  old  copper  cents,  authorized  in 
1792,  contained  264  grains  ;  the  next  year  the 
amount  was  reduced  to  208,  and  three  years 
later  to  168.  As  a  purely  copper  token  this 
coin  was  abolished  shortly  after  the  last  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  grains.  The  two-cent 
piece  of  April,  1861,  contained  96  grains  of 
copper,  zinc,  and  tin,  and  was  discontinued  in 
1873.  The  half-cent  pieces  were  established 
in  1792,  containing  132  grains ;  this  imount 
was  reduced  in  1793  to  10  i,  and  in  1796  to  84. 
None  are  coined  now.  An  act  of  March,  1 875, 
authorized  the  coinage  of  a  silver  twenty-cent 
piece,  containing 77. 16  grains,  900  fine.  This 
coin  being  but  a  trifle  smaller  than  the  twenty- 
five  cent  piece,  led  to  such  a  general  confusion 
of  the  two,  that  in  1878  its  coinage  was 
stopped.  But  few  are  now  found  in  circula- 
tion. The  one-cent  piece  of  present  use  was 
authorised  in  1857,  and  consisted  of  72  grains 
of  copper  and  nickel,  and  in  1864  this  compo- 
sition was  changed  to  48  grains  of  copper, 
zinc,  and  tin.  Finally,  the  five  and  three  cent 
nickel  pieces  were  authorized  in  1866  and  1865 
respectively;  the  latter  has  a  comparatively 
small  circulation. 

The  amount  of  standard  silver  dollars  coined 
from  Februarv  28,  1878,  to  OctoW  31,  1882, 
was  1128,329*  H80,  of  which  $93,006,:$82  re- 
mained in  the  Treasury,  and  $35,323,498  was 
placed  in  circulation.*  Of  the  $30,007,175 
coined  in  the  thirteen  months  preceding  Octo- 
ber 31,  1882,  $2,950,072  went  into  circulation, 
and  $27,057,103  remained  in  the  Treasury. 

The  total  value  of  the  minor  coin  in  the 
Treasury  on  September  1,  1882,  was  $504,- 
515.29.  The  supply  of  five-cent  nickel  coins 
in  the  Treasury,  which  three  years  previous 
reached  the  sum  of  $1,184,252.95,  had  been 
exhausted,  and  their  coinage  was  resumed  by 
the  mint.  None  of  these  coins  are  supplied 
by  the  Treasury,  but  the  one-cent  and  five-cent 
pieces  are  furnished  in  multiples  of  $20  by  the 
mint,  which  bears  the  expense  of  their  trans- 
portation. 

BANKS. 

The  term  bank,  in  reference  to  commerce, 
signifies  a  place  of  deposit  of  money,  and  is 
derived  from  the  Italian  bunca,  a  seat  or  bench, 
Itecause  the  early  custodians  and  dealers  in 
inouey  in  Italy  used  benches  for  money  tables 


in  the  market  places  of  the  principal  towns. 
During  the  middle  ages,  in  which  com- 
merce was  but  little  developed,  there  could 
be  no  field  open  for  banking  as  a  business; 
but  on  the  revival  of  business  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  when  the  cities  of  Italy  engrossed 
nearly  all  the  trade  of  Europe,  the  necessity 
arose  again  for  the  employment  oi  bankers. 
The  successful  manufacturing  efforts  of  the 
Florentines  brought  them  into  commercial 
dealings  with  different  countiies  in  Europe, 
and  thence  arose  the  establishment  of  banks  as 
private  concerns.  The  earliest  public  bank 
established  in  modern  Europe  was  that  of 
Venice,  which  was  founded  in  1171.  About 
the  year  1350,  the  cloth  merchants  of  Barce- 
lona, then  a  wealthy  body,  added  the  business 
of  banking  to  their  other  commercial  pursuits; 
being  authorized  so  to  do  by  an  ordinance  of 
the  King  of  Aragon,  which  contained  the  im- 
portant stipulation  that  they  should  be  re- 
stricted from  acting  as  bankers  until  they 
should  have  given  sufficient  security  for  the 
liquidation  of  their  engagements.  In  1401  a 
bank  was  opetied  by  the  functionaries  of  the 
city,  which  was  both  a  bank  of  deposit  and  of 
circulation,  the  first  of  the  kind  ever  estab- 
lished in  Europe. 

The  Bank  of  Genoa  was  planned  and  par- 
tially organized  in  1345,  but  was  not  brought 
into  operation  until  1407,  when  the  numerous 
loans  which  the  Republic  had  contracted  with 
its  citizens  were  consolidated,  and  formed  the 
uominal  capital  stock  of  the  bank.  As  secu- 
rity for  its  capital  in  the  hands  of  the  Republic, 
this  bank,  which  was  given  the  name  of  the 
Chamber  of  St.  George,  received  in  pledge  the 
Island  of  Corsica,  and  several  other  depend- 
encies of  Genoa.  Since  1800,  when  the  French, 
besieged  in  Genoa,  appropriated  its  treasure  to 
the  payment  of  their  troops,  the  bank  has  had 
little  other  than  a  nominal  existence. 

The  bankBof  note  next  established,  of  which 
records  remain,  were  opened  in  Holland  and 
in  Hamburg.  The  most  celebrated  of  these 
was  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam,  established  in 
1609,  simply  as  a  bank  of  deposit,  under  the 
guaranty  of  the  city.  The  credit  given  in 
the  bank  for  foreign  coin  and  the  worn  coin  of 
the  country  was  called  bank  money,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  current  money  of  the  place; 
and'as  the  regulations  directed  that  all  bills 
drawn  upon  or  negotiated  at  Amsterdam,  of 
the  value  of  600  guilders  and  upwards,  must 
be  paid  in  bank-money,  every  merchant  was 
obliged  to  keep  an  account  with  the  bank,  in 
order  to  make  his  ordinary  payments.  The 
Bank  of  Hamburg  was  established  in  1619.  on 
the  model  of  that  of  Amsterdam  originally. 
Deposits  were  received  only  in  bulliou,  aud  a 
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charge  was  made  for  their  safe  keeping.  It  ad- 
vanced money  on  jewels  up  to  three  fourths  of 
their  value.  The  city  was  responsible  for  all 
deposits,  which  might  be  sold  at  auction  if  they 
remained  eighteen  months  without  payment  of 
charges.  If  the  value  was  not  claimed  within 
three  years,  the  property  in  the  deposits  was  lost, 
and  passed  to  the  poor  fund  of  the  city. 

Next  in  point  of  date  among  these  establish- 
ments is  the  Bank  of  England,  which  was 
cpened  in  1694.  It  was  originally  chartered 
for  ten  yeArs,  and  the  charter  has  since  been 
prolonged,  by  various  renewals,  till  August  1, 
1879,  and,  from  that  date,  subject  to  a  year's 
notice.  The  Bank  of  England  is,  and  always 
has  been,  the  government  bank,  transacting 
for  it  all  the  banking  business  of  the  nation, 
receiving  the  produce  of  the  taxes,  loans,  etc., 
and  paying  the  interest  of  the  public  debt,  the 
drafts  of  the  Treasury,  and  other  public  de- 
partments, transferring  stock,  etc.  For  this 
service  the  bank  receives,  exclusive  of  the  use 
of  the  balances  of  the  public  money  in  its 
hands,  about  £95,000  a  year. 

Down  to  1797  the  bank  always  had  paid  its 
notes  on  demand.  But  in  1796  and  the  early 
part  of  1797,  owing  to  rumors  of  a  French  in- 
vaiion,  there  was  a  run  made  on  the  bank, 
and  it  was  feared  that  a  suspension  was  inevi- 
table. In  February,  1797,  Mr.  Pitt,  appre- 
hensive that  he  might  not  be  able  to  obtain 
sufficient  specie  for  foreign  payments,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  low  state  of  the  bank  reserve, 
procured  the  issue  of  an  order  in  council,  re- 
quiring the  bank  to  suspend  specie  payments. 
The  suspension  lasted  till  1823,  and  is  known 
to  writers  on  finance  as"  the  period  of  the 
bank  restriction."  The  bank's  notes,  how- 
ever, continued  to  circulate,  and  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  reported  soon  after 
the  suspension  that  the  bank  was  not  merely 
possessed  of  the  most  ample  funds  to  meet  all 
its  engagement*,  but  that  it  had  a  surplus 
stock,  after  the  deduction  of  all  demands,  of 
no  less  than  £15,513,000. 

The  Bank  of  England  is  the  custodian  of  the 
reserves  of  the  several  London  banks  and  pri- 
vate bankers.  These  deposited  reserves  are, 
for  the  most  part,  loaned  out  by  the  bank. 
Then,  again,  the  reserves  of  the  country  banks, 
and  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  bankers  as  well, 
B'-e  deposited  with  the  great  English  banks, 
which,  in  their  turn,  keep  their  reserves  at  the 
Bank  of  England.  Therefore  the  resprve  in 
the  banking  department  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land is  the  banking  reserve  not  only  of  the 
Bank  of  England  but  of  all  London,  and  not 
only  of  all  London,  but  of  all  England,  Ire- 
land, and  Scotland.  The  credit  system  of  Great 
Britain  depends  upon  the  Motility  of  the  Bank 


The  Bank  of  Vienna,  established  in  1703 
as  a  bank  of  deposit  and  circulation,  became  a 
bank  of  issue  in  1793.  This  institution  now 
I  does  comparatively  little  commercial  business, 
being  recognized  as  a  means  of  the  govern- 
ment for  managing  the  public  debt  and  fi- 
nances. 

The  Banks  of  Berlin  and  Breslau  were 
founded  in  1765  under  the  direct  authority  of 
the  government.  They  are  banks  of  deposit 
]  and  issue,  and  also  discount  bills  of  exchange. 
In  some  important  particulars  the  banking 
system  of  Germany  resembles  that  of  the 
United  States,  the  Imperial  Bank  and  its 
,  branches  in  nearly  every  town  corresponding 
to  the  American  chain  of  National  Banks. 
The  Imperial  Bank  enjoys  an  enormous  monop- 
oly of  immunities  and  powers. 

Russian  Banks.  During  the  reign  of  the 
Empress  Catharine,  three  different  banks  were 
established  in  St.  Petersburg:  the  Loan  Bank, 
the  Assignation  Bank,  and  the  Loan  Bank 
for  the  nobility  and  towns.  The  first,  cpened 
in  1772,  made  advances  upon  deposits  of  bul- 
lion and  jewels,  and  allowed  interest  upon  all 
sums  remaining  for  one  year  and  over.  At 
present  the  operations  of  this  bank  are  carried 
on  for  ttie  benefit  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  in 
St.  Petersburg.  The  Assignation  Bank  was 
opened  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1768,  and  in  Mos- 
cow in  1770.  It  issues  paper  money,  and  is 
really  an  imperial  institution.  The  Loan  Bank, 
for  the  nobility  and  towns,  advances  money  on 
real  security,  discounts  commercial  paper,  and 
carries  on  an  insurance  business.  In  1797  tbe 
Aid  Bank  was  established  for  the  purpose  of 
advancing  money  to  relieve  estates  from  mort- 
gages, and  to  provide  for  their  improvement. 
There  is  also  the  Commercial  Batik  of  Russia, 
whose  capital  is  declared  to  be  sacred  by  the 
government,  and  free  from  all  taxes,  attach- 
ments, and  calls  from  the  State.  It  has 
numerous  branches  throughout  the  empire,  re- 
ceives deposits  of  coin  and  bullion,  discounts 
paper,  and  makes  advances  upon  merchandise 
of  domestic  production. 

The  Bank  of  Stockholm  was  founded  in 
1688,  when  its  direction  was  assumed  by  the 
Assembly  of  the  States  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Sweden,  aud  it  became  a  bank  of  deposit,  dis- 
count, and  circulation.  Since  1766,  when  the 
affairs  of  the  bank  fell  to  a  very  low  state,  and 
the  Assembly  assisted  it  with  a  large  loan,  a 
committee,  composed  of  members  of  each  of 
the  three  States,  nobles,  clergy,  and  burghers 
is  appointed  triennially  to  inspect  its  condition, 
securities,  and  prospects. 

The  Bank  of  France,  originally  formed 
in  1800,  was  placed  on  a  solid  basis  in  1806, 
when  its  capital  was  raised  to  90.000.000 
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francs.  The  bank  is  now  the  only  authorized 
source  of  paper  money  in  Prance.  Its  charter 
and  exclusive  privileges  have  been  conferred, 
varied,  or  continued  by  different  governments 
and  under  various  laws;  the  year  1897  was 
the  time  fixed  at  which  the  terms  made 
with  the  bank  by  the  public  might  be  ended. 
The  bank  has  branches  scattered  throughout 
all  the  departments.  Besides  discounting, 
the  Bank  of  France  advances  upon  deposits  of 
stock  and  pledges  of  a  miscellaneous  kind.  It 
also  undertakes  the  safe  custody  of  valuables. 
A  council  of  twenty-one  members  conducts  the 
direction  of  affairs,  viz.  :  a  governor  and  two 
iub-governors,  who  are  to  be  nominees  of  the 
head  of  the  government ;  fifteen  directors  and 
three  censors,  nominated  by  the  shareholders. 

UNITED  STATES  BANKS. 

The  first  United  States  bank  was  established 
by  Act  of  Congress,  approved  July  25,  1701. 
It  was  organized  at  Philadelphia,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  910,000,000,  divided  into  25,000  shares 
of  $400  each.  The  act  prescribed  that  any 
person,  copartnership,  or  body  politic  might 
subscribe  for  any  number  of  shares  not  exceed- 
ing 1,000  — only  the  United  States  could  sub- 
scribe for  more  than  this  number  of  shares ; 
that  with  the  exception  of  the  United  States 
the  subscriptions  should  be  payable  one  fourth 
in  gold  and  silver,  and  the  remaining  three 
fourths  in  certain  six  per  cent,  bonds  of  the 
United  States ;  that  the  subscribers  should  be 
incorporated  under  the  name  of  "  The  Presi- 
dent, Directors,  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States,"  and  the  organization  should 
continue  until  March  4,  1811  ;  that  the  bank 
could  hold  property  of  all  kinds,  inclusive  of 
its  capital,  to  the  amount  of  $1 5,000,000; 
that  twenty-five  directors  should  be  chosen, 
who  in  turn  should  choose  from  their  number 
a  President ;  that  as  soon  as  9400.000  in  gold 
and  silver  was  received  on  subscription,  the 
bank  could  organize,  after  giving  a  notice  of 
its  intention.  The  general  effect  of  this  insti- 
tution was  very  salutary.  The  credit  of  the 
United  States  became  firmly  established.  The 
bank  notes  stood  at  par  with  gold  and  silver. 
The  large  deposits  made  the  money  available 
for  the  use  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  State  bank 
currency,  which  had  flooded  the  country  with 
no  prospects  of  redemption,  was  greatly  re- 
duced. But  with  all  its  recognized  advantages, 
the  act  to  recharter  was  defeated  in  1811  by 
the  casting  vote  of  the  Vice-President,  George 
Clinton.  Its  loss,  however,  was  immediately 
felt  in  the  sudden  and  rapid  increase  of  the 
currency  of  the  State  banks.  To  ward  off  an 
impending  crisis,  a  second  bank  was  estab- 
lished by  an  act  approved  by  President  Madi- 


son, April  10,  1810,  at  Philadelphia.  A 

j  capital  of  #35,000,000  was  required,  which 
was  to  be  equally  divided  iuto  350,000  shares, 
of  which  the  United  States  took  70,000.  The 
1  charter  extended  to  March  3, 1836.  The  bank 
!  was  prohibited  from  lending, on  account  of  the 
United  States,  more  than  9500,000,  or  to  any 
prince  or  foreign  power  any  sum  whatever, 
without  the  sanction  of  law  first  obtained  ;  and 
it  was  also  prohibited  from  issuing  bills  of  less 
denomination  than  95.  Iu  time,  to  facilitate 
business,  branch  offices  were  established  in 
every  state.  In  December,  1829,  however,  the 
bank  met  strenuous  opposition  in  the  message 
of  President  Jackson,  who  argued,  as  did  Jeffer 
son  when  the  first  bank  was  started,  agaiust 
the  constitutionality  of  its  charter ;  and  when 
Congress,  in  1832,  passed  a  bill  to  recharter  the 
institution  he  imposed  his  veto,  and  soon  aftei 
removed  from  the  bank  the  United  States 
deposits.  The  bank  corporation,  however, 
continued  to  exist  until  1836,  when  the  char- 
ter terminated. 

Savings  Banks.  —  These  are  banks  for 
receiving  and  taking  charge  of  small  sums,  the 
savings  of  industry,  and  were  instituted  for 
the  benefit  of  workmen  and  others,  who 
were  able  to  spare  a  little  from  their  earnings. 
It  is  believed  that  Quaker  thrift  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  led  to  the  inception  of  the  idea, 
and  that  the  first  savings  bank  in  the  world 
was  founded  in  that  city  in  1816.  As  the 
scheme  grew  in  popularity  throughout  the 
United  States,  guardians  of  minor  children, 
administrators  of  estates  of  deceased  persons, 
and  other  holders  of  trust  funds,  found  the 
savings  banks  very  serviceable  as  places  of 
deposit  for  money  that  had  to  be  laid  away 
for  a  specified  period  of  time.  Hence,  the 
exigencies  of  business  transactions  forced  an 
innovation  upon  the  original  plan.  Iu  the 
United  States  this  use  of  savings  banks  is  still 
maintained  ;  but  during  the  past  fifteen  years 
safe  deposit  and  trust  companies  have  been 
numerously  established  for  the  special  purpose 
of  holding  funds,  both  in  trust  and  in  legal 
dispute,  besides  securities  of  all  kinds,  jewelry, 
diamonds,  and  articles  of  like  value.  Thus  a 
guardian,  an  administrator,  or  a  society  will 
invest  money  in  Government,  State,  or  City 
bonds,  or,  if  permitted  by  the  terms  of  trust, 
in  real  estate,  or  stock  of  various  corporations, 
and  place  the  bond,  certificate  of  stock,  or 
other  acknowledgment  of  the  indebtedness, 
with  a  safe  deposit  or  trust  company  for 
safe  keeping.  The  savings  banks  are  allowed 
by  law  to  invest  their  money  in  first-class  se- 
curities only,  so  as  to  prevent  their  officers 
from  using  the  fund  in  the  irregular  pursuit  oi 
44  wild-cat " 
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VALUE  OF  FOREIGN  COINS  IN  UNITED  STATES  MONEY. 

(Proclaimed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  October  1, 1904.*) 


COCKTRY. 


Standard. 


Monetary  Cnlt. 


Value  in 
U.  8.  Gold 
Dollar. 


Coins. 


Argentine  Kep — 
Austria-Hungary 


Gold. 
Gold'. 


Crowu 


Delirium. 
Bolivia.. 
Brazil... 


Gold   Franc  

Silver  Boliviano.. 

Gold  Milrcis  


Central  America. 
Chill  


Colombia . . 
Costa  Rica. 


Sliver. 
Oold... 
Gold... 


Cuba 


Denmark 
Ecuador ., 


Kjrypt 


France  

Germany  

Great  Britain. 
Greece  


HaMi 

India.. 
Italy., 
.lapan. 


Mexico  . 


<  i.  .1.1  . 
Silver. 
Gold.. 


( Shanghai 
Taelt....  Haikwan 
(Canton  .. 
Dollar  


Gold. 

Gold. 

Gold. 

Gold 


Dollar., 
iv-., t.. 

1'l'Sll... 


Colon 


Peso. 


Crown 

Sucre.. 


Pound  (100  piasters). 


Oold  Franc 

Gold  Mark  

Gold.  Pound  sterling  . 

Gold  Drachma  


Gold. 


Gold... 
Gold . . . 
Gold... 


Silver 


Gourde . 


Pound  sterling}. 

I  1  Til .  nif 

Ven  


Dollar . 


Netherlands  

Newfoundland.. . 

Norway  

Peru  

Portugal  

Russia  


Gold   |  Florin  . 

Gold  Dollar. 

Gold  Crown. 


Gold. 
Gold. 
Gold. 


Sol  , 
.\lllrcn 

Kuble.. 


Spain  Gold . 

Sweden  Gold. 

Switzerland  (Gold. 

Turkey  Gold. 

I  niifuay  Gold. 

Venezuela  Gold. 


Peseta. . 
Crown. . 
Franc. . . 
Plaster . 
Peso.... 
Bolivar. 


•0.96.5 
.20.3 


.19.3 
.42.2 

MS 

1.00 
.42.2 


.C3.1 
70  3 
.68.9 
1.00 

.46.5 

.91.0 

.26.8 
.4S.7 

4.94.3 

.19.3 

4.si-,.f,'J 
.19.3 

.96.5 

4.«fi.f>»J 
.19.3 
.49.8 

.45.8 

.40.2 
1.01.4 

.26  8 

.48.7 
1.08 

M.:> 

,19  3 
.26.8 
.19.3 
.04.4 
103.4 
.19.3 


Gold:  argentine  ($4.82.4)  and     argentine.  Silver: 

peso  and  divisions. 
Gold:    former  system— 4  florins  (1.9-4.9).  8  florins 

(3.85.M.  ducat  (2.28.7).  and  4  ducats  (9.14.9).  Silver 

1  and  2  florins,   (told:  present  system— 20cro«ii« 

(4.05.2)  and  10  crowns  (2  02.0). 
Gold:  10  and  20  francs.  Silver:  5  francs. 
Silver    boliviano  and  division*. 
Gold:  5.  10.  and  20  milrcis.   Silver:  X,  1. 

milrcU. 


Silver :  peso  and 
Gold :  cseudo($l. 
($7.30).   Silver : 


divisions. 

*2,5).  doubloon  ($3  65),  and 
peso  and  divisions. 


Gold  :  condor  ($9  64.7)  and  double-condor. 

peso. 

Gold:  2.5.  10.  and  20  colons  (9.30,7). 

25.  and  SO  i  enUmot. 
Gold:  doubloon  ($6.01,7); 

ver :  peso. 
Gold:  10  and  20  crowns. 
Gold :  10  sucres  ($4.86,65.).   811vcr  : 

visions. 

( iol.l :  pound  ( 100  plaster*).  5. 10. 20.  and  50  ] 

Silver  :  1.  2.  5.  10.  and  20  plasters. 
Gold  :  5. 10,  20.  50,  and  iOO  francs.   Silver  :  5  francs. 
Gold  :  5,  10,  and  20  marks. 

Gold:  sovereign  ( pound  sterling)  and 't' sovereign. 
Gold :  5.  10.  20.  60.  and  loo  drachmas.   Silver :  6 

drachmas. 

Gold  :  1.  2.  5.  and  10  gourdes.    Silver:  gourde  and 

divisions. 

Hold  :  gov.  ($1.86.65).    Silver:  rupee  and  divisions, 
ft.  10, 20. 50.  ami  100  lire.  Silver :  5  lire. 
1,  2.  5.  10.  ami  20  yen.   Silver:  10,  20,  and  50 


Hold 
Gold 

sen 
Gold 

ver 
Gold 
Gold 
Gold 
Gold 
Hold 

Hold 


dollar($0.98.3).  2',. 5.  10.  and  20  dollars.  SU- 
dollar  lor  peso)  and  divisions. 

1  i  S.lwr:  ',,  1.  and  2'»  florins. 

2  dollars  ($2  02.7). 
l"iil;d  '-"  erow  n». 

libra  ($4.86.65).  Silver:  got  and  divisions 
1.2. 6.  and  10  milrcis. 

imperial  is:  71.M  and  K  Imperial.  7«  rubles 

($3.86).  Silver:  H.H,  and  1  ruble. 
Gold  :  25  pesetas.  Silver  :  5  pesetas, 
(iold  :  10  and  20  crowns. 

Gold  :  5. 10.  20. 50.  and  ion  francs.   Silver  :  5  francs. 

Gold  :  25,  60, 100.  250,  and  500  piasters. 

Gold :  peso.   Silver  :  peso  and  divisions. 

Gold :  6. 10.  20. 50.  and  loo  bolivars.   Silver :  5  bolL- 


*The  coins  of  silver  standard  countries  are  valued  by  their  pure  silver  contents,  at  the  average  market  price  of 
silver  for  the  three  months  preceding  the  date  of  this  circular,  t  Not  Including  Costa  Rica.  I  The  British  dollar  has 
the  same  value  as  the  Mexican  at  Hong  Kong  and  the  Straits  Settlement.  {The  govcrelgn  is  the  standard  coin  of 
India,  but  the  rupee  ($0.32.4)  is  the  money  of  account,  current  at  15  to  the  sovereign.  S  Customs. 

Coinage  at  United  States  Mints. 


Denominations. 


ooijj. 

Double  eagles  

Eagles  

Half  eagles  

Three  dollar  pieces... 

Quarter  eagles  

Dollars  


.$1,628,668.610  00 
.  3>„'.  (CIS, 470.00 
.  283.820.325  00 
1.619.376.00 
.  29.12S.252  50 
.  19.499.337.00 


Total  gold  $2,328,134,400.50 


Denominations. 


Denominations. 


Dollars(I,afayettesouv.) 

Half  dollars   154.015 

Half  dollars  (Columbian 

souvenir)   2.501 

Quarterdollars   71.270 

Quarter  dollurs  (Colum- 
bian souvenir)...   10 

Twenty  cent  pieces   271, 


uuni. 

Dollars   !5.V).229.103  00 

Trade  dollars   35.965,924.00 


Dimes   41.017. 

Half  dimes   4.880. 

Three  cent  pieces   1.282, 

Total  silver  Ssr.1.553  027  50 


MINOR 

493.00  5  cent  pieces,  nickel. . 

13  cent  pieces,  nickel. . 
052.50  2  cent  pieces,  bronze. 
994.751 1  cent  pieces,  copper. 

1  cent  pieces,  nickel.. 
005  75' 1  cent  pieces,  bronze. 
000.00  ','  cent  pieces,  copper 
121.90 
21940 
087  20 


Total  minor 
Total  coinage 


$20,876,352.70 
941.34948 
912.02010 
1.562  887  44 

ll^Ol*  24 

 39.926_U 

"$37.943:273.97 
$3.227.C30,76i  97 
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United  States..... 
Austria-Hungary.. 

Belgium  

British  Kmpire: 
Australasia . . , 


78,4*0.000  $1,174,600,000 
47,100.000  237,000.000 


J673.WIO.000 


Cape  Colony. . 

Great  Hntain 

In.lla  

8.  African  Rep.. 

Bulgaria  

Cuba  

Denmark  

IS::::::::::: 

Fronc©.  .  * » . 

Germany  

Greece  

Haytl  

Italy  

Japan  

Netherlands  

Norway  

Portugal  

Roumanla  

Russia  

Scrvla  

South  Am.  States  . 

Spain  

8wedrn  

Switzerland  

Turkey  

Central  Am.  States 

China.  

Mexico  

Slam, 


Total. 


6,700.000 

5.500.000' 
5600.500 
2.300,0(10; 
41,000  OoO 
296,0-  -0.000 
1,100  000 
3,700.0001 

l.ooo.ooo 

2.600.000, 
9.800  000, 
2.700  ooo 
39.OOO.Ol>0 
66  400,000 
2,400,000 
1.000.000 
32,500,000 
46,500,000 
6.100,000 
2.2*10.000 
5.4O<.00O 
fi.OOD.OOO 
130  800  .000 
2. 500. OOO1 
3V».60O,00o| 
17,800.000 
5,100.000 
3,300.000; 


■z 

I  4|  II  | 


4.»«.( 
330.100.000j 
13.1WO.000 
CJOO.000 
6.100,000' 


19,70  ,000 

118  600.000 
20.0<*.>.O0 
3,750.000 
528.000.000 
49.2O0.0O0 
29.200.000 
1,400,000! 
2.000,000 


30.00O.0o0 
4.I0O.0OO 
903,500.000 
761'. 800.000 
400.000 
1,300.000 

loi^oo.ooo 

43  .400  0H  > 
38.*  N3.000 

8.200.000 

8,60o.00l> 
9,600,001 
714,600  *0> 
1,400  000 
76.9O0,W  0 
79.10i.0OO 
17  500,000 
27.500.000 

60  ooo.ooo 

2.000,000 


8.600,000 
22.300.000 


. . . . •••• 


2,00(3,000 


373.500,000 
73.000,000 
6O0.000 
1.000,000 
10.0  0,000 


52,200,000 


1,000 

*■•• 

*•••  •••• 

30.000,000 
7.000,000 
750.1X^,000 
P-6.0O0.00O 
193,000.00.- 
240.000,000 


$91 .500.000 
80.000,000 
3.300,000 

6.100,000 
5,000,000 
1.000.000 
116,800.000 


I  200.000 
1.200.000 
1.60O.1 00 
6.900.000 
6,400,000 
600,000 

4A.:<oo,ooo 

134.500,000 
1.000,000 
1.500.000 
22.400,000 

2.1  500,000 

3.800.000 

3:00.000 

34.lc0.000 
800.000 
103.200.000 
1.700,000 
14,700.000 
178,700.000 
7,000.000 
10,700.000 

10,000,000 


2,000,000 


J660.000.0O0 

80,000,0 
23,300.000 

6,100.000 
6,000.0 
1,000,0 

lltv-00,000 

4*6.300  000 
1.200.000 
3.200.000 
1.500.000 
6.900,000 
6.40O, OoO 
600. OOO 
419.800.000 
207,500.000 
1. 500,000 
2,50(1,000 
38.400,000 
29.5O0.0O0 
66.000,000 
3.100,000 
34,100.000 
800,000 
103,200,000 
1,700.000 
18,700.000 
173,70O.0i  0 
7,000.000 
10,700.000 
40.000.000 
7,000,000 
750.000,000 

I       mi     in  ii. 

193.000. 000 
242.000.000 


Pn  Capita. 


Gold. 


€437,800,000 

39,900.000 
),000 


Total. 


60.900,000 


116.200,000 
0,000 


2,500,000 


7.300.000 
134,500.01* 
153.400,000 
29.  NOT)  ,000 
3,300,000 
174,800.000 
71.100.000 
39,600,000 
6.000.000 
74.100.ooO 
I8.;i00.ooo 


3.700.0*  iO 
1,115.100.000 
165,300.000 
27,600,000 
18,600,000 


30,200,000 


M,  ooo,  ooo 
2,600,000 


$14.* 
6.45 

2.94 

I 

23.38[ 
3.(4 
16.30 
12  69 
.17 
26.54 
.381 
1  25 

6  96 
3  06, 
1.62 

23.1" 
13.5.': 
.17 

l .»! 

3.12 

.93| 

7  r.5 

7.86: 
1.59 
1.68 
6  461 

.66 
1-94 
4.44 
3.43 
8.:  3 
2.00 

M 

"■'.63 
3.54 


1,282,400,000  »5.174,400,000  .?2,977.0OO,O00  *920  600,000  $3,847,600,000  $2,921,100,000  $4  03 


$8.48  f5.68J29.04 

1.70,  .83  8.(0 
3.48,  14.71  21.13 


1.1: 

.91 
.43 
2>1 
1.14 
1.09 
.86 
.'.'3 
227 
.08 

2  70 
10  76 

3  68 
.62, 

2.50 
1  18 
.*3 
1098 

i.4o: 

.13! 
.79 
.68 
.47 
9.7ft 
1.37 
3.24 
1.65 

1  76 

2  24 
7.86 

30.63 
47.46 


10J4 

2.19 
M 

•  •  •  •  j 

.67 

•  •  I 

H 

•  •  •  •  i 

.22 
3  45 
2.72 

12  42 
3.30 
6-^ 
153 
7  76 
2.73 

13  72 
3.03 

.... 
1.48 

28.16 
9  28 
6.41 
6.64 

Ym 

4.00 
.41 


24.40 
14.89 
16.73 
18.29 
1.92 
27  63 
1.91 
2.18 
11  11 
3.71 
4.44 
37.38 
19.92 
13.21 
7  10 
9.68 
3.09 
29 .29 
11.99 
21.63 
4.76 
6.26 
2.72 
30  57 
2148 
10  21 
17  21 
3.71 
9.80 
2  24 
12.48 
31.58 
47.46 


$3.00  12.28  $9  31 


World's  Annual  Production  of  Gold  and  Silver. 


COCHTKIZS. 


United  States. 
Mexico  


Africa. 


Austria-Hungary 

Germany  

Norway  

Sweden  

Italy  

Sjiain  

Gree 


Turkey  

France  

Great  Britain  ... 

Argentine  

Bolivia.  

Chile  

Colombia  

Brazil  

Venezuela   

Guiana  (British). 
Guiana  (Dutch).. 
Guiana  .French). 
Peru.. .. 
Central 
Japan  . . 
China... 
Korea  . 


i  (British).  

Indies  (British). . 


Gold. 


r 


Ox.,  fine. 
3,805,500 

497.327 
1,167 .216 

4-9. 704 
3,719,080 
1,165.412 


2.893 


2.017 
1.704 


1.185 


13 

1, 
5 
51 

iy> 

134 
15 

85 

p.', 
'.If, 

04 
.To 

r-8 


451 

786 
('26 
513 
2C0 
IVW 
701 
021 
75.i 
300 
974 
127 
801 


217. r«; 

454  -.27 
41,  683 


Value. 
f7S.666.700 
10.284  800 
24,128.600 

9,089  500 
76  880.200 
22,850  '."00 

2,136.700 


41.700 

35.200 


21.600 

270.200 
30.000 

IP",  r. 
1.08T.200 
2,801 .300 
2.776.4O0 

321 .200 
1.771.600 


2.000,000 
1.329.200 

640  300 
1.201.000 
9,ii-M  /JM) 
4,.V)0.000 
9,395.900 

861,700 


Silver. 


Ox.,  fine 
65  214, 000 
67,656*19 


18,775.816 
156.993 
1.996,708 
6  -'-2 1.648 
166  902 
53  :>*; 
751,335 
3.18V3I6 
1.154  046 
429,180 
452,161 
221.673 
45. 166 
10,251.  M 
1",395.333 
1,881,649 


6.600.818 
879.666 
1,729,603 


Colnirie  Value. 
$71,387,800 


6,778.400 

24,ir75.8O0 
213.000 
2,681  600 
7,139.100 
214.500 
69,800 
971.400 
4.118,400 
1,492.100 
534.900 
584.100 
28*5,600 
68.400 
13.288,000 
13,440,400 


7,241  .500 
1  137.400 
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SAVINGS  BANK  DEPOSITS. 


8TATP.S 

AKD 
TERRITORIES. 

Maine  

New  Hampshire.. .1 
Vermont 


Number  of 
Depositor* 


Amount  of 
Deposits. 


Rhode  Island. 

Connecticut  

New  York  

New  Jersey  

Pennsylvania  , 

Delaware  

Maryland  

Dist.  of  Columbia. 
;  Virginia. 


la'i.oos 

147.928 
128.629 
1,693.640 
138,366 
423.668 
2.229.661 
227,130 
396,877 
4,187 


12,201 


872,082.694 
60.249.W.2 
41,987.497 
660,706.782 
71.900,641 
193,248.909 
1,061, 689, 186 
69.866,709 
120,441.276 
1,266  ,080 
64.367,767 
1.Z08.568 
680,372 


Average 

to  Each 
Depositor. 


f373.47 
407  29 
326  68 
361.84 
619.64 
454.07 
471.68 
307.60 
303.47 
302  26 
346.52 
120.76 
155.16 
200.96 


Statm 

AND 

Territories, 


South  Carolina 

Florida  

Louisiana  

Texas  

Tennessee  

Ohio  

Indiana  

Illinois  

Wisconsin  

Minnesota  

Iowa 
Calif* 

United 


Number  of 
Depositors. 


23,164 

877 
10,618 
2.980 
19,823 
103,406 
24,362 
277,879 
3.908 
63.293 
238,421 
236,467 


6,706,623 


Amount  of 
Deposits. 


15,786,792 
225,395 
3.284,892 
584.424 
3.619  333 
48.180,4.18 
7,288.506 
100,072,804 
719.009 
15.626.701 
R8.703.614 


Average 

to  Each 
Depositor. 

9249.78 
267  01 
812.31 


177.64 
465.  94 

299.17 
360.13 
163.98 
246.31 


No  returns  for  1902  from  the  following  States  and  returns  for  previous  years  are  given  I  Alabama,  1893-94. 
debitors,  2.600;  amount,  9102.347.  New  Mexico,  depositors,  217;  amount  of  deposits,  937,951.  Washington. 
1894-90.  depositors,  0,612;  amount  of  deposits,  91,148,104.  Oregon,  depositors,  1,631 ;  amount  of  deposits,  9972,23*. 
Georgia,  depositors,  5 ,384 ;  amount,  9288.010.  Utah,  depositors,  6,022 ;  amount,  92462,124. 

Approximate  Value  of  the  Product  of  Gold  and  Silver  in  the  United 

States  in  1899. 


State* 
and 

TERRITORIES 

Alabama  

Alaska  

Arizona  

California  

Colorado  

Georgia  

Idaho   

Maine  

Maryland  

Michigan  

Missouri  


Gold 
Value. 

SUver 
Coining 
Value. 

Total 
Value. 

States 

and 
Territories. 

Gold 
Value. 

8ilver 
Colnlne 
Value* 

Total 

94.300 
6.469.500 
2.586,100 
10.197.800 
20,982.800 
113,000 
1,889,000 
3,600 
800 
100 
100 
4,760.100 
2,219,000 

9129 

181.140 

2,040.630 
1,065.762 

617 
4,990,105 
646 
129 
145,843 
129 

20.810.990 
1190,497 

94,429 
6,640  640 
4.606.730 

vunjm 

66,284,327 
113,617 
6,869,106 
4,246 
929 
145,943 
229 

20.57  1,090 

New  Mexico  

North  Carolina. . . . 

South  Carolina.... 
South  Dakota  

Utah  

Vermont  

9084.100 
*  34.500 
1,429,600 
160.100 
6,469.5110 
6,900 
3,460,800 
100 
7.100 
685.400 
29.200 

9660,731 

388 
173,641 
017 
188,261 
672,323 
0,171,135 

120 
330,990 
017 

91,234,831 
84.888 
1,003,141 
160.617 
6467,701 
879.223 
11421.930 
100 
7.229 
1,016,390 
29.717 

971,053,400 

870,806,626 

9141460,036 

Wild-cat  Batiks. —  The  fraudulent  in. 
stitutions  known  as  wild-cat  banks  wen-  started 
principally  in  the  West  and  South  after  the 
closing  up  of  the  United  States  Bank  and  the 
transfer  of  its  deposits  to  State  hanks  in  1832. 
The  scarcity  of  capital  in  these  regions  made 
it  comparatively  easy  to  put  in  circulation  any- 
thing that  purported  to  be  money.  Hence,  any- 
one with  a  very  limited  capital  —  or,  in  fact, 
without  any  capital  at  all  —  could  open  a  bank, 
issue  $10,000  or  more  in  small  notes,  and  pass 
them  over  in  easy  loans  to  land  speculators, 
who,  in  their  turn,  paid  them  out  in  country 
villages  and  among  farmers,  where  the  stand- 
ing of  the  bank  of  issue  would  necessarily  be 
unknown.  Hundreds  of  these  banks  were 
started,  and  immense  amounts  of  so-called 
money  were  loaned  to  build  cities  in  the  wil- 
derness, and  to  contractors  anxious  to  build  rail- 
roads without  material,  tools,  or  means  of  pay- 
ing wages.  In  some  cases  the  real  place  of 
issue  was,  for  instance,  New  Orleans  or  Buffalo, 
while  the  bills  purported  to  be  issued  and  pay- 


able in,  say,  Georgia  or  Illinois.  This  method 
of  doing  business  lasted  four  years,  when  the 
panic  of  1837,  one  of  the  most  painful  and  pro- 
longed crises  in  the  financial  history  of  the 
United  States,  overtook  the  country.  Fortu- 
nately this  led  to  the  adoption  in  nearly  all  the 
States  of  such  banking  laws  as  rendered  similar 
schemes  impossible  in  the  future.  These  in- 
stitutions were  called  wild-cat  banks,  ow  ing  to 
their  utter  lawlessness  and  because  their  vic- 
tims were  44  most  awfully  clawed." 

Trade  Dollars. —  Previous  to  the  coin- 
age of  this  dollar,  which  was  brought  into  ex- 
istence through  the  demand  on  the  Pacific 
coast  for  a  coin  to  be  used  in  commercial  rela- 
tions, particularly  with  China  and  Japan,  the 
old  silver  dollar  of  371  ^  grains  was  the  only 
one  known.  The  new  dollar  contained  420 
grains,  and  eventually  was  extensively  circu- 
lated all  over  the  Union,  but  was  retired  after 
the  Forty-fourth  Congress  enacted  that  it  was 
not  a  legal  tender. 

Clearing  House. —  The  clearing  house  is 
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an  institution  founded  not  merely  upon  the 
idea  of  saving  time  and  trouble  in  the  use  of 
the  precious  metals,  but  also  of  circulating 
notes.  The  Clearing  House  of  London,  which 
was  the  first  of  the  kind,  originated  among  the 
bankers  of  that  city,  whose  transactions  in  the 
checks,  bills,  and  drafts  drawn  upon  each 
other  became  so  large  as  to  call  for  the  daily, 
and  even  hourly,  use  of  vast  sums  in  bank- 
notes by  all  of  thern.  Appreciating  how  readily 
the  debts  and  credits  respectively  duo  or  held 
by  them  might  be  set  off,  one  against  the  other, 
they  formed  the  clearing  house,  where,  up  to 
four  o'clock  each  day,  all  drafts,  bills,  etc., 
upon  each  individual  meml>er  were  taken. 
This  system  of  the  London  Clearing  House 
has,  however,  been  much  extended  and  im- 
proved. Clearing  houses  exist  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Chicago,  and  other  cities 
in  the  United  States.  A  description  of  the 
system  in  use  in  Philadelphia  will,  in  the  main, 
answer  for  all.  The  clearings  are  made  each 
morning  at  8.30,  just  before  which  hour  a 
messenger  and  a  clerk  from  each  bank  are  at 
the  clearing  house.  The  clerks  take  their  seats 
at  a  series  of  desks  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
half  oval.  The  messenger  brings  with  him 
from  his  bank  a  sealed  package  for  each  other 
bank,  containing  all  checks  or  drafts  on  such 
banks.  The  name  of  the  bank  sending,  and 
that  of  the  bank  to  which  it  is  sent,  is  printed 
on  each  package,  and  the  amount  sent  is  writ- 
ten thereon.  The  messengers  take  their  places 
near  the  desks  of  their  respective  banks,  and 
they  have  with  them  tabular  statement*  of  the 
amount  sent  to  each  bank,  and  the  aggregate. 
These  are  exhibited  to  the  respective  clerks 
and  noted  by  them  on  the  blank  forms.  At 
8.30  o'clock  precisely,  the  manager  calls  to 
order  and  gives  the  word,  when  all  the  messen- 
gers move  forward  from  left  to  right  of  the 
clerks,  handing  in  to  those  clerks  the  packages 
addressed  to  their  respective  banks,  and  tak- 
ing receipts  for  them  on  their  statements. 
The  several  clerks  then  pass  around  a  memo- 
randum of  the  debts,  credits,  and  balances, 
each  of  his  respective  bank.  When  these 
memoranda  have  made  the  circuit,  each  clerk 
has  on  his  statement  the  debts,  credits,  and 
balances,  whether  debtor  or  creditor,  of  each 
bank.  If  these  debits  and  credits,  or  debtor 
or  creditor  balances,  are  found  to  balance,  the 
clerks  now  leave  the  clearing  house.  If  not,  they 
remain  until  the  error  or  errors  are  discovered. 
The  balances  due  by  the  several  banks  are  paid 
into  the  clearinghouse  that  day  by  11.30 
o'clock  A.  M.,  and  are  receivable  by  the  cred- 
itor bank  by  12.30  P.  M.  Each  bank  is 
obliged  daily  to  furnish  to  the  clearing  house 
a  statement  of  its  condition  at  the  end  of  the 


business  on  that  day,  and  tables  are  daily  fur- 
nished to  the  several  banks  of  all  the  banks  in 

the  clearing  house. 

Freedman's  Bank  was  established  In 
March,  1865,  as  a  charitable  enterprise,  to 
encourage  frugality  and  thrift  among  the 
newly-liberated  slaves.  The  institution  was 
started  at  first  in  Washington,  but  afterward 
branch  banks  to  the  number  of  thirty-four 
were  located  in  different  parts  of  the  Union. 
The  bank  was  not  intended  to  be  a  money-mak- 
ing concern,  either  for  bankers  or  for  deposi- 
tors, but  as  a  place  of  deposit  for  the  savings 
of  negroes,  which  savings  were  to  be  io  vested 
in  the  stocks,  bonds,  Treasury  notes,  and  other 
securities  of  the  United  States.  During  the 
existence  of  the  bank,  nine  years,  it  handled 
no  less  than  $">fi, 000,000  of  deposits,  the  ne- 
groes being  led  to  believe  that  the  safety  of  the 
institution  was  guaranteed  by  the  Government, 
which  was  untrue.  The  institution  was  man- 
aged by  a  number  of  trustees  of  unsavory  finan- 
cial reputation,  and,  as  a  consequence,  at  the 
expiration  of  nine  years  it  suspended  payment. 
At  the  investigation  which  was  made  by  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  Cougress  a  most  scandal- 
ous condition  of  affairs  was  discovered.  The 
regulations  of  the  charter  had  l>een  completely 
ignored,  and  the  funds  had  been  dissipated  by 
loans  made  upon  inadequate  securities.  By 
law  the  investments  of  the  bank  were  confined 
to  Government  securities  alone.  Unimproved 
real  estate,  unsalable  stocks  and  personal  notes, 
were  among  the  assets  of  the  bank.  Deficits 
and  embezzlements  at  the  branch  banks  also 
produced  many  losses.  The  unsecured  debts 
owed  to  the  depositors  amounted  to  $2,900,000, 
and  the  assets  yielded  about  1 1,700,000.  For 
some  years  three  bank  commissioners  were 
employed,  at  a  salary  of  93,000  each,  to  wind 
up  the  affairs  of  the  institution.  After  $475,- 
000  had  been  expended  in  this  "  winding-up" 
process  the  affairs  of  the  bank  were  all  turned 
over  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  Div- 
idends have  been  paid  at  various  times ;  but 
many  small  depositors,  through  ignorance  and 
despair,  forfeited  their  dividends  by  not  calling 
for  them.  In  all,  77,000  dividends, 
ing  to  $112,000,  were  thus  forfeited. 

Revenues  of  the 
ending  June  30,  1903  : — 

From  custom*. 
From  Internal  revenue. 
From  sales  of  public  lands, 
From  other  miscellaneous 

Total  receipte,  <5a0.89C,67<lW 


11.024.744.00 

5W,(W2,224.00 


Expenditures  for  the  same  period  :- 


For  the  civil  establishment. 
For  the  military* 
For  the  naval  < 


$124,944,200.00 
118.619.520.00 
82,618.034  «0 
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For  Indian 

For  pensions. 
For  Interest  on  public  debt. 

Total  expenditures. 


28.866.885.00 

K06,099.6fl7.o6 


•  a  surplus  of.  $54.2y7.GG7.«i 

DIVISION  OF  LABOR. 

The  Statistical  Yearbook  for  the  German 
Empire,  for  1903,  gives  the  following  figures 
with  reference  to  the  occupation  of  the  popula- 
tion of  different  countries  : — 


Agricul- 

Indus- 

Com- 

Other 

COCNTBT. 

ture. 

tries. 

merce. 

Pursuits. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

German  Empire. 

87.5 

rrr.4 

10.6 

14.5 

38 

87 

11 

14 

Hungary  

M 

22 

6 

8 

Italy  „. 

67 

28 

4 

11 

Switzerland.  

87 

41 

11 

11 

France   

44 

34 

9 

13 

England,  Wales. 

10 

57 

11 

22 

Scotland  

14 

58 

10 

18 

Ireland  _.. 

tireat  Britain  

44 

31 

6 

20 

15 

M 

10 

21 

United  States  

36 

M 

16 

:< 
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SS*646  00      on  equal  terms  '  that  8tarvation  treiwk  too 
closely  on  his  heels  to  permit  his  successfully 

opposing  a  reduction  of  his  wages,  no  matter 
how  arbitrary  or  unjust.  It  is  urged  that 
associations  of  employers  are  practically  uni- 
versal, and  that  their  object  is  mainly  to  secure 
for  themselves  the  largest  possible  share  of  the 
profits  which  are  the  product  of  capital  and 
labor  united.  What  has  probably  been  the 
greatest  result  of  the  trades  union  idea  is 
the  passage  of  laws  looking  to  the  welfare  of  the 
workingman.    There  is  scarcely  a  state  in  the 


hours  of  labor,  the  sanitary  conditions  of  work- 
shops, the  liability  of  employers,  the  age  limit 
for  the  employment  of  children.  The  public 
is  beginning  to  understand  that  better  condi- 
tions for  workmen  mean  better  communities, 
more  schools,  and  more  intelligence.  Organi- 
zation of  labor  has  undoubtedly  had  an  effect 
in  maintaining  wages. 

With  reference  to  the  percentage  of  females  *  Mississippi  Scheme.  —  The  gigantic 
employed,  the  United  States  stands  first,  with  commercial  scheme  commonly  known  by  this 
only  14.8  per  cent.,  the  Netherlands  and  name  was  projected  in  France  by  the  celebrated 
Swedeu  coming  next.  In  Germany  the  per-  financier  John  Law  of  Edinburgh  in  1717, 
centage  of  females  employed  to  the  total  self-  and  collapsed  in  1720.  Its  primary  object  was 
supporting  population  is  25,  while  in  England  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  Province  of 
it  comes  up  to  27.  In  Italy  the  percentage  is  Louisiana  and  the  country  bordering  on  the 
40  and  in  Austria  47. 


Track's  Unions. — In  one  form  or  another, 
combinations  have  always  existed  since  the 
employed  aud  employing  classes  l»ecame  dis- 
tinguishable from  each  other.    Trades  unions, 


Mississippi,  a  tract  at  that  time  believed  to 
abound  in  the  precious  metals.  The  company 
was  incorporated  in  August,  1717,  under  the 
title  of  the  ••Company  of  the  West,"  and 
started  with  a  capital  of  200,000  shares  of  500 
livreseach.     They  obtained  the  exclusive  privi- 


organized  for  purposes  Bitch  as  those  which  lege  of  trading  to  the  Mississippi,  farming 
contemporary  unions  contend  for,  have  existed  the  taxes  and  coining  money.    The  prospectus 


for  more  than  three  centuries.  So  earlv  as 
1548  a  statute  of  Edward  VI.  is  directed, 
among  other  culprits,  against  certain  •►artific- 
ers, handicraftsmen,  and  laborers,"  who  had 
•'sworn  mutual  oaths"  to  do  only  certain 
kinds  of  work,  to  regulate  how  much  work 
should  be  done  in  a  day,  and  what  hours  and 
times  they  should  work.  The  usual  penalties 
of  fines,  pillory,  and  loss  of  ears  were  to  follow 
a  breach  of  its  enactments.  Add  the  regula- 
tion of  wages  and  the  employment  of  union  or 
non-union  men  to  the  objects  enumerated  in 
this  statute,  and  we  have  in  effect  the  trades 
unions  of  the  present  day.  Many  fruitless 
acts  were  afterward  passed  to  prevent  combi- 
nations for  raising  wages  ;  but  since  that  time 
the  trades  unions  have  increased  in  numbers 


was  so  inviting  that  shares  were  eagerly 
bought;  and  when,  in  1719,  the  company 
obtained  the  monopoly  of  trading  to  the  Ea«t 
Indies,  China,  and  the  South  Seas,  and  all  the 
possessions  of  the  French  East  India  Company, 
the  brilliant  vision  opened  up  to  the  public 
gaze  was  irresistible.  The  "  Company  of  the 
Indies,"  as  it  was  now  called,  created  50,000 
additional  shares;  but  a  rage  for  speculation 
had  seized  all  classes,  and  there  were  at  least 
300,0(10  applicants  for  the  new  shares,  which 
consequently  rose  to  an  enormous  premium. 
Law,  as  director  general,  promised  an  annual 
dividend  of  200  livres  per  share,  which,  as  the 
shares  were  paid  for  in  the  depreciated  billet.* 
d*ctat%  amounted  to  an  annual  return  of  120 
per  cent.    The  public  enthusiasm  now  rose  to 


aud  membership,  until  they  include  nearly  all  absolute  frenzy,  aud   Law's  house  and  the 

the  laboring  classes  of  England  and  America,  street  in  front  of  it  were  daily  crowded  by  ap- 

The  advocates  of  the  unions  insist  that  they  plicants  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ranks,  who 

are  the  only  means  by  which  workmen  can  de-  were  content  to  wait  for  hours  —  nay,  for  days 

fend  themselves  against  the  aggressions  of  em-  together  —  in  order  to  obtain  an  interview  with 
ployers.    It   is  argued  that  the   individual  j  the  modern  I'lutus.    While  confidence  lasted 

laborer  has  no  chance  of  resisting  the  capital-  a  factitious  impulse  was  given  to  trade  in 
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Paris,  tue  value  of  manufactures  was  increased 
fourfold,  and  the  demand  far  exceeded  the 
supply.  The  population  is  said  to  have  been 
increased  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  many  of 
whom  were  glad  to  take  shelter  in  garrets, 
kitchens,  and  stables.  Rut  the  Regent  had 
meanwhile  caused  the  paper  circulation  of  the 
National  Bank  to  be  increased  as  the  Missis- 
sippi scheme  stock  rose  in  value,  and  many 
wary  speculators,  foreseeing  a  crisis,  had  se- 
cretly converted  their  paper  and  shares  into  gold, 
which  they  transmitted  to  England  or  Belgium 
for  safety.  The  increasing  scarcity  of  gold 
and  silver  becoming  felt,  a  general  run  was 
made  on  the  bank.  The  Mississippi  stock  now 
fell  considerably,  and  despite  all  efforts  it  con- 
tinued to  fall  steadily  and  rapidly.  In  1720 
the  National  Bank  and  the  Company  of  the 
Indies  were  amalgamated;  but,  though  this 
gave  an  upward  turn  to  the  share  market,  it 
failed  to  put  the  public  credit  on  a  sound  basis. 
The  crisis  came  at  last.  In  July,  1720,  the  bank 
stopped  payment,  and  Law  was  compelled  to  flee 
the  country.  The  French  Government  was 
nearly  overthrown,  and  widespread  financial 
distress  and  bankruptcy  were  occasioned. 

Credit  Mobil  irr  The  Credit  Mobilier 

of  America  was  a  joint  stock  company  organ- 
ized iu  1803  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the 
construction  of  public  works.  In  1807  another 
company,  which  had  undertaken  to  build  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad,  purchased  the  charter 
of  the  Credit  Mobilier,  and  the  capital  was  in- 
creased to  93,750,000.  In  1872  a  lawsuit  in  j 
Pennsylvania  developed  the  startling  fact  that 
much  of  the  Credit  Mobilier  was  owned  by 
members  of  Congress.  A  suspicion  that  those 
member!  had  voted  corruptly  in  the  legislation  i 
affecting  the  Pacific  Railway  at  once  seized  j 
the  public  mind,  and  led  to  a  Congressional 
investigation,  in  the  course  of  which  many 
scandalous  transactions  were  brought  to  light, 
and  the  reputation  of  many  public  servants 
suffered  greatly.  The  investigation  showed 
that  some  of  the  members  of  Congress  who 
had  this  stock  in  their  possession  had  never 
paid  for  it ;  in  other  words,  that  their  votes 
had  probably  been  obtained  by  giving  them 
stock.  In  other  cases  it  was  shown  that  per- 
sons whose  integrity  could  not  be  questioned 
had  been  reported  as  stockholders,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  influencing  others  to  subscribe  or  to 
regard  the  project  favorably.  The  report  of 
the  committee  exonerated  many  whose  names 
had  been  used  without  authority  in  connection 
with  ti.e  scheme.  Owing  to  the  profitableness 
of  the  work  in  which  the  company  was  en- 
gaged, the  stock  rose  rapidly  in  value  previous 
to  the  investigation,  and  enormous  dividends 
"ere  paid  to  the  shareholders. 


Boycott  and  Boycotting:. — The  origin 
of  the  term  44  Boycotting  "  was  as  follows:  A 
Captain  Boycott  was  the  agent  of  a  landowner 
in  Ireland.  His  policy  proved  to  be  distasteful 
and  offensive  to  the  tenants,  and  such  was 
their  feeling  in  the  matter  that  they  asked  the 
landlord  to  remove  him.  This  was  refused, 
and  in  retaliation  the  tenants  and  their  friends 
refused  to  work  for  or  under  Boycott.  They 
would  not  harvest  his  crops,  and  they  mado 
an  agreement  among  themselves  that  none  of 
them  or  theirs  should  assist  or  work  for  him 
in  the  harvest.  His  crops  were  endangered, 
when  relief  arrived  iu  the  person  of  certain 
Ulster  men,  who,  under  the  protection  of 
troops,  harvested  the  crops  of  Boycott.  The 
defensive  league  of  the  tenantry  was  much 
more  powerful  and  effective  than  might  be 
supposed  from  the  single  instance  of  tho  com- 
bination referred  to  above.  Tho  ramifications 
of  their  compact  were  very  numerous  and  ex- 
tensive. For  example,  if  anyone  had  dealings 
with  Boycott  or  those  who  represented  him, 
then  no  one  was  to  have  any  dealings  with  that 
person.  If  a  man  worked  for  Boycott  he  was 
looked  upon  by  his  old  friends  and  neighbors  as 
a  stranger  —  no  one  would  sell  to  or  buy  of  him, 
no  one  was  to  know  him.  The  effect  of  this 
agreement  when  carried  to  this  extent  was  just 
what  its  authors  proposed,  and  44  Boycotting  " 
has  become  a  very  torcible  phrase. 

Debt,  Imprisonment  for. — During  late 
years  the  laws  of  most  countries  bearing  upon 
imprisonment  for  debt  have  been  greatly  modi- 
fied. In  England  the  old  harsh  laws  concern- 
ing debtors,  which  made  the  issuance  of  101 ,000 
writs  for  debt  in  one  year,  1825,  possible,  were 
abolished  in  1838  ;  and  in  1869,  by  the  passage 
of  the  44  Debtors'  Act, "  still  more  lenient  regu- 
lations were  adopted.  Imprisonment  is  still 
possible  there,  in  certain  cases,  as  when  it  is 
believed  a  debtor  intends  leaving  the  country, 
or  when  a  debtor  refuses,  when  he  is  able,  to 
settle  a  claim  decided  against  him  by  the  courts, 
or  w  hen  there  is  palpable  evidence  of  premedi- 
tated fraud.  The  imprisonment  cannot  con- 
tinue, however,  longer  than  a  specified  time  — 
usually  one  year.  Imprisonment  for  debt  was 
abolished  in  France  by  a  decree  of  March  9, 
1703,  was  re-enacted  several  years  later,  was 
again  abolished  in  1848,  and  was  again  re- 
established the  same  year.  Since  that  time, 
however,  the  law  has  Wen  greatly  modified, 
and  now  imprisonment  is  permitted  for  a  lim- 
ited period  only,  and  cei  tain  classes  are  ex- 
empted from  the  law ;  as,  for  instance,  those 
under  twenty  years  or  over  seventy  years  of 
age,  ecclesiastics,  and  women  not  engaged  in 
commerce.  In  France,  as  in  most  all  conti- 
nental countries,  the  entire  cession  of  the  prop- 
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erty  of  the  debtor  to  his  creditors  will  procure 
immunity  from  personal  process,  even  though 
it  may  not  cover  the  amount  owed.  New  York 
was  the  first  state  in  the  United  States  to  abol- 
ish imprisonment  for  debt.  This  was  done 
in  1831,  and  the  example  was  shortly  followed 
by  the  other  states ;  and  though  there  is  great 
difference  in  the  insolvent  laws  of  the  several 
states,  they  all  permit  debtors  their  freedom, 
except  in  cases  wherein  dishonesty  or  pecula- 
tion render  the  debtor  also  amenable  to  the 
Penal  Code.  Both  in  Greece  and  in  Rome,  in 
ancient  times,  the  creditor  had  a  claim  to  the 
person  of  the  debtor.  In  Rome,  thirty  days 
after  judgment  was  pronounced  against  the 
debtor,  he  was  given  into  the  hands  of  his 
creditor,  who  kept  him  sixty  days  in  chains, 
exposing  him  on  three  market-days,  and  pro- 
claiming his  debt.  If  no  one  stepped  in  to  re- 
lease him,  the  debtor,  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
might  be  sold  for  a  slave  or  put  to  death.  If 
there  were  several  creditors,  the  letter  of  the 
law  permitted  them  to  cut  their  debtor  in 
pieces,  sharing  him  in  proportion  to  their 
claims.  The  common  practice,  however,  was 
to  tr«at  him  as  a  slave,  and  make  him  work  out 
the  debt.  The  children  in  his  power,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  constitution  of  society  at 
Rome,  followed  his  condition. 

Wealth  of  Principal  Nations 

Argon.  Rep  ...$2,545,000,000  |  Holland  ft .000,000.000 

Australia         6.K.W ,000,000      Italy  14,H15,O0O.Ou0 

Austria  H».275,0l)0,0OO      Mexico  3.100.000,000 

Belgium  5.0.VS  ooo.ooo      Norway  1 ,218,000400 

Panada  4,ooo  000,001     Portugal  2,ojo,oon,ooo 

Denmark  2.020.000.0 '0   !   Russia  .'5.415.000.000 

France  42.9OO.OO0.0OO       Spain  12,5*0.000,000 

Germany  .t2,in\ooo,<ioo     Sweden  S.ls'i.ooo.OOO 

United  Kin... 47,ooo,ono,0«iO  '  Switzerland. ...2,470.000,000 
Greece  1,600,000.000  ■  |  U.  State*  M  ,120,000,000 

American  Mine,  Oldest —  The  first  re- 
corded account  of  the  discovery  of  coal  in  the 
United  States  is  contained  in  Hennepin's  nar- 
rative of  his  explorations  in  the  West,  l>etween 
1673  and  1680,  when  he  saw  the  coal  outcrop 
in  the  bluffs  of  the  Illinois  river,  not  far  from 
Ottawa  and  La  Salle.  In  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona,  there  are  silver  mines  which  were 
operated  by  the  Toltecs  and  Aztecs  years  be- 
fore the  Spanish  invasion.  So  there  are  cop- 
per mines  in  the  Lake  Superior  region  in  which 
the  tools  and  mining  marks  of  ancient  miners 
of  prehistoric  times  were  found  by  the  pioneers 
of  the  present  American  mining  companies. 
Where  the  first  colonists  of  Virginia  got  the 
shipload  of  "fool's  gold"  which  they  sent 
^nck  to  England,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the 
London  Company,  is  not  certainly  known ; 
but  it  is  knowu  that  at  the  same  time,  in  1608, 
they  shipped  a  quantity  of  iron  from  James- 
town, which  yielded  seventeen  tons  of  metal 
— the  first  pig-iron  ever  made  from  Aineri- 


]  can  ore.    In  North  and  South  Carolina,  and 

Georgia,  there  are  diggings,  now  overgrown 
with  forests,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been 
excavated  by  the  followers  of  De  Soto  and  his 
immediate  successors  between  1539  and  1600. 
The  oldest  mining  enterprise  of  the  United 
States,  still  active,  is  generally  conceded  to  be 
the  mine  La  Motte,  in  the  lead  district  of 
Eastern  Missouri,  which  was  opened  altout 
1720  under  Renault,  of  Law's  notorious  Missis- 
sippi Company.  It  was  named  after  La  Motte, 
the  mineralogist  of  the  expedition,  and  has 
been  worked  at  intervals  ever  since  it  was 
opened. 

Liverpool  Docks. —  The  docks,  at  Liv- 
erpool, England,  extend  on  the  city  side  of  the 
river  Mersey  6$  miles,  aud  have  a  water  area 
of  833J  acres,  and  a  lineal  quayage  of  22  miles. 
The  great  landing  stage  at  Liverpool  is  the  fin- 
est structure  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  It  was 
originally  built  in  1857,  and  was  greatly  en- 
larged in  1874,  but  shortly  after  its  completion, 
July  28,  1874,  it  accidentally  caught  fire  and 
was  entirely  consumed.  It  was  again  built  in 
the  most  substantial  manner.  Its  length  is 
2,063  feet,  and  its  breadth  is  80  feet.  It  is 
supported  on  floating  pontoons,  which  rise  and 
fall  with  the  tide,  and  is  connected  with  the 
quay  by  seven  bridges,  l>eside  a  floating  bridge 
550  feet  in  length  for  heavy  traffic.  The  great 
system  of  docks  at  Liverpool  was  commenced 
by  the  corporation  in  1709,  and  was  for  a  cen- 
tury under  the  control  of  the  City  Council,  but 
since  1856  their  management  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  a  board.  The  amount  of  capital  in- 
vested in  these  docks  is  £10,000,000,  of  which 
£7,000,000  is  in  Liverpool  proper,  and  the  rev- 
enue derived  from  them  is  over  £1,250,000  an- 
nually. They  are  constructed  as  water-tight 
inclosures,  with  flood  gates,  which  are  opened 
during  the  flowing  and  closed  during  the  ebb- 
ing of  the  tide,  so  that  vessels  within  can  be 
kept  afloat  and  at  the  same  level  while  being 
loaded  and  unloaded 

Communism  and  Socialism. — Commu- 
nism is  the  doctrine  that  society  should  be  re- 
organized on  the  basis  of  abolishing  individual 
ownership  of  property  and  control  of  wages, 
and  most  of  the  now  generally  admitted  rights 
of  individuals  in  their  private  and  domestic  re- 
lations, and  substituting  therefor  community 
ownership  and  control  of  every  person  aud 
everything.  Attempts  to  realize  Communism 
have  been  made  in  both  England  and  France, 
but  in  all  cases  resulted  in  disaster  to  the  com- 
munities. The  communistic  leader  in  Eng- 
land was  Robert  Owen,  who  made  two  attempts 
to  carry  out  his  views  in  that  country.  Fou- 
rier and  St.  Simon,  French  Communists,  made 
similar  efforts  in  France,  but  the  results  were 
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not  more  fortunate.  A  community  of  St. 
Simonians  established  a  college  or  corporation 
at  Menilmontant,  with  a  «•  supreme  father  1 ' 
at  their  head.  The  leaders  were  brought  to 
trial  by  Louis  Philippe  on  a  charge  of  under- 
mining morality  and  religion.  They  were 
subjected  to  imprisonment,  and  not  having 
public  feeling  with  them,  they  were  unable  to 
bear  up  against  contumely  thus  thrown  on 
them.  Socialism  is  a  sort  of  limited  Commu- 
nism. It  would  not  entirely  abolish  individ- 
ual rights  of  all,  but  would  make  such  rights 
subordinate  to  the  common  good,  and  in  a 
manner  limit  them  to  it. 

Locomotives,  weight  and  cost. — The 
average  weight  of  the  locomotive  engines  now 
on  the  staudard  gauge  roads  is  from  seventy  to 
one  hundred  tons.  As  locomotives  are  now 
built,  anything  above  eighty  tons  would  be 
considered  heavy,  although  there  have  been 
locomotives  built  weighing  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  tons,  exclusive  of  tender.  The  cost  of 
a  locomotive  for  the  standard  gauge  roads  is 
about  $15,000.  It  is  usually  computed  by 
railroad  men  that  in  weight  and  cost  narrow 
gauge  locomotives  are  from  one  third  to  one 
half  less  than  those  of  the  standard  gauge  lines. 

Fur  Trade,  American. —  The  North- 
west Fur  Company,  a  British  organization, 
practically  controlled  the  fur  industry  along 
the  great  lakes  and  westward  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century.  A  rival  company,  composed 
of  American  and  French,  and  called  the  Mack- 
inaw Fur  Company,  was  formed  about  that 
time  ;  but  the  i tnportance  of  the  American  fur 
trade  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  commercial 
genius  of  John  Jacob  Astor.  In  17811  Mr. 
Astor  landed  in  America  with  a  few  hundred 
dollars'  worth  of  musical  instruments,  which 
he  immediately  exchanged  for  furs.  This 
action  was  brought  about  through  a  conversa- 
tion with  a  furrier  during  the  voyage,  who  im- 
pressed upon  the  young  emigrant  the  great 
profit  to  be  gained  in  the  fur  traffic.  From 
that  time  until  1809  he  made  repeated  visits 
to  the  scattered  settlements  of  western  New 
York  and  Canada  for  the  purchase  of  furs,  and 
did  much  business  with  the  Northwest  Fur 
Company.  All  direct  traAe  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  was  then  forbidden  by  laws 
of  the  British  Government ;  hence  furs  pur- 
chased in  the  latter  had  first  to  be  taken  to 
London  before  they  could  be  brought  to  New 
York.  These  restrictions  on  trade  with  Can- 
ada were  removed  by  treaty  in  1794.  In  1809 
the  American  Fur  Company,  an  organization 
with  $1,000,000  capital,  was  granted  a  charter 
by  the  New  York  Legislature,  and  it  was  gen- 
erally understood  that  the  capital  for  this 
enterprise  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Astor  —  in 


fact  that  he  was  the  company.  In  1811  Mr. 
Astor,  in  connection  with  certain  parties  for- 
merly connected  with  the  Northwest  Fur  Com- 
pany, purchased  the  Mackinaw  Fur  Company 
and  merged  it,  with  the  American  Fur  Com- 
pany, in  another  organization  known  as  the 
Southwest  Fur  Company.  Four  years  later, 
1815,  Mr.  Astor  bought  all  the  shares  of  this 
company  and  pushed  the  American  Fur  Com- 
pany to  the  front  again,  and  in  the  same  year 
succeeded  in  having  a  bill  passed  through  Con- 
gress excluding  all  foreigners  from  taking  any 
part  in  the  fur  trade  of  the  United  States  — 
thus  securing  at  one  stroke  a  monopoly  of  the 
business.  From  that  time  he  accumulated 
enormous  wealth. 

Gold  Exports. —  When  this  country  buys 
abroad  more  than  it  sells  abroad  it  must  pay 
the  difference,  which  is  called  the  balance  of 
trade,  in  sterling  exchange.  The  par  value 
of  sterling  exchange  is  $4,807,  that  is,  a 
pound  sterling  is  worth  $4,807  in  United 
States  gold.  The  price  or  demand  of  sterling 
exchange  varies  according  to  the  supply  and 
demand  of  bills  drawn  against  London.  If  we 
have  made  heavy  shipments  to  London,  or  if 
Europe  has  been  a  heavy  buyer  of  our  securi- 
ties, there  is  plenty  of  sterling  exchange  in  the 
market,  and  it  can  be  bought  below  its  par 
value.  When  we  have  made  heavy  imports 
from  Europe,  or  when  Europe  has  been  a 
heavy  seller  of  our  securities,  or  when  Ameri- 
can travelers  have  spent  a  large  amount  of 
money  in  Europe,  the  supply  of  sterling  ex- 
change is  limited  and  its  price  rises.  If  the 
price  of  sterling  bills  is  as  high  as  $4.88}  it  is 
just  as  cheap  to  ship  gold  bars  to  London  and 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  shipment  as  it  is  to 
buy  the  exchange.  If  sterling  exchange  is 
$4.89{  gold  coin  can  be  shipped  without  loss. 
If  rates  go  higher,  as,  for  instance,  to  $4.90, 
gold  coin  or  bars  can  be  shipped  at  a  good 
profit  and  exchange  sold  against  them.  When 
the  rate  of  sterling  exchange  falls  to  $4.83$ 
gold  can  be  imported  from  London  without 
loss,  and  if  it  goes  lower  it  can  be  imported 
with  a  profit. 

The  South  Sea  Buhhle.— The  "  South 
Sea  Bubble,"  as  it  is  generally  called,  was  a 
financial  scheme  which  occupied  the  attention 
of  prominent  politicians,  communities,  and 
even  nations  in  the  early  part  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  Briefly,  the  facte  are  :  In  1711, 
Robert  Hartley,  Earl  of  Oxford,  then  Lord 
Treasurer,  proposed  to  fund  a  floating  debt  of 
about  £10,000,000,  sterling,  the  interest,  about 
$600,000,  to  be  secured  by  rendering  perma- 
nent the  duties  upon  wines,  tobacco,  wrought 
silks,  etc.  Purchasers  of  this  fund  were  to 
Income  also  shareholders  in  the  "  South  Sea 
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Company,"  a  corporation  to  have  the  monop- 
oly of  the  trade  with  Spanish  South  America, 
a  part  of  the  capital  stock  of  which  was  to  be 
the  new  fund.  But  Spain,  after  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  refused  to  open  her  commerce  to 
England,  and  the  privileges  of  the  "South 
Sea  Company  "  liecamo  worthless.  There  were 
many  meu  of  wealth  who  were  stockholders, 
and  the  company  continued  to  flourish,  while 
the  ill  success  of  its  trading  operations  was 
concealed.  Even  the  Spanish  war  of  1718  did 
not  shake  the  popular  confidence.  Then  in 
April,  1720,  Parliament,  by  large  majorities 
in  both  houses,  accepted  the  company's  plan 
for  paying  the  national  debt,  and  after  that  a 
frenzy  of  speculation  seized,  the  nation,  and  the 
stock  rose  to  £300  a  share,  and  by  August  had 
reached  £1,000  a  share.  Then  Sir.Tohn  Blunt, 
one  of  the  leaders,  sold  out,  others  followed, 
and  the  stock  began  to  fall.  By  the  close  of 
September  the  company  stopped  payment,  and 
thousands  were  beggared.  An  investigation 
ordered  by  Parliament  disclosed  much  fraud 
and  corruption,  and  many  prominent  persons 
were  implicated,  some  of  the  directors  were 
imprisoned,  and  all  of  them  were  fined  to  an 
*{fg™*gftte  amount  of  £2,000,000  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  stockholders.  A  great  part  of  the 
valid  assets  was  distributed  among  them,  yield- 
ing a  dividend  of  about  33  per  cent. 

Trusts. —  A  "Trust,"  in  its  broad  sense, 
is  a  combination  of  individuals  or  corpora- 
tions for  controlling  the  price  of  a  commodity. 
It  seeks  to  do  this  by  restricting  production  or 
by  "cornering"  the  market,  and  strives  to 
accomplish  its  end  without  incurring  the  pen- 
alties of  the  law.  This  endeavor  to  keep  within 
the  law  has  given  rise  to  many  forms  of 
"trust  "  agreement*.  The  simplest  is  a  mere 
naked  contract  between  manufacturers  or  deal- 
ers that  each  shall  carry  on  his  business  in  his 
own  way,  but  that  none  shall  sell  below  an 
agreed  minimum  price.  Examples  of  this  are 
agreements  between  the  coal  producers  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  trades  union  agreements. 
Another  simple  form  of  combination  is  an 
agreement  that  all  shall  carry  on  their  business 
independently,  but  that  profits  shall  all  be 
turned  into  a  common  fund  and  divided  in  a 
definitely  agreed  on  ratio,  no  matter  what  the  ' 
profits  of  each  individual  may  actually  have 
been.  Of  such  a  nature  are  railroad  pools. 
Another  kind  occurs  when  a  corporation  leases 
the  works,  or  contracts  to  take  all  the  products 
of  other  corporations,  or  enters  into  partner- 
ihip  with  them.  Tn  all  of  these  cases,  how- ' 
ever,  there  is  a  danger  of  overstepping  the  t 
bounda  of  legality.  Courts  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  have  repeatedly  refused  to  enforce  such 
contracts  if  deemed  to  be  injurious  to  I  he  pub- 


lic ,  and  some  authorities  have  declared  them 
criminal,  if  dangerous  to  the  common  good. 
This  has  led  to  the  invention  of  a  subtile  and 
elusive  form  which  we  may  call  the  "  Trust" 
proper.  In  this,  the  stock  of  all  the  stock- 
holders of  all  the  corporations  comprising  it  is 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men  as  trustees, 
thus  securing  to  a  dozen  or  so  persons  the 
absolute  control  of  stock  representing  many 
millions  of  dollars  and  possibly  thousands  of 
owners.  The  Standard  Oil  Trust  and  the 
Sugar  Trust  were  of  this  form,  the  Standard 
Oil  being  probably  the  pioneer  in  this  line, 
and  now  one  of  the  most  powerful  moneyed 
institutions  in  the  world.  This  Trust  in  1892 
was  declared  illegal  by  decision  of  the  Supreme 
court  of  Ohio,  and  became  a  "  trust  in  liquida- 
tion." This  proving  a  subterfuge  for 
maintaining  the  organization  in  its  origi- 
nal form,  in  1898,  upon  threat  of  the  same 
court  to  take  away  the  charters  of  four  of  its 
important  constituent  companies,  the  Stand- 
ard became  a  corporation  under  the  laws  of 
New  Jersey,  governed  by  fourteen  directors. 

Strikes,  Statistics — The  plan  of  settling 
labor  difficulties  by  strikes  is  a  very  old  one. 
The  first  strike  of  the  modern  kind  in  the 
United  States  occurred  in  New  York  city, 
in  1802,  when  a  number  of  sailors  struck 
for  an  advance  of  wages.  According  to  the  U. 
S.  Bulletin  of  Labor,  Sept.,  1904,  between  1881 
and  1900, 22,739  strikesoccurredin  the  United 
States,  in  which  117,509  establishments  were 
involved,  and  by  which  6,105,094  employees 
were  thrown  out  of  work.  The  average  dura- 
tion of  these  strikes  was  23.8  days  ;  the  total 
wage  loss  is  given  at  $257,863,478,  and  the 
loss  of  employers  at  $122,731,121.  Of  these 
strikes  63.4  %  were  ordered  by  labor  organiza- 
tions, that  is  14,457,  of  which  62.8%  were 
wholly  successful,  13.6%  partially  so,  and 
33.5%  failed.  Of  the  8326  strikes  not  so  or- 
dered only  85.56%  were  successful,  9.05% 
partially  so,  and  55.39%  failed.  The  number 
of  lockouts  between  1881  and  1900  was  1005. 

During  the  past  few  years  almost  every 
phase  of  labor  has  been  organized  and  strikes 
have  greatly  multiplied.  Many  recent  strikes 
have  been  national  in  their  effects. 

May  12,  1902,  began  the  great  coal  strike  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  most  disastrous  and  far- 
reaching  in  effect  on  record.  The  strike  lasted 
five  months  involving  147,000  men  with  a  loss 
in  wages  of  thirty  to  forty  million  dollars. 
Millions  of  people  were  affected  by  the  short- 
age of  coal,  increasing  their  fuel  bills  from  50 
to  150  per  cent. 

Watering  Stock.— The  credit  of  having 
originated  the  process  of  watering  the  stock  of 
railroad  companies  belougs  unquestionably  to 
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the  late  Commodore  Vanderbilt.  The  plan  of 
operation  ia  simple,  and  consist*  only  in  esti- 
mating the  stock  of  the  road  at  a  figure  greatly 
above  its  real  value.  For  instance,  when  Com- 
modore Vanderbilt  secured  control  of  the  New 
York  Central  as  well  as  the  Hudson  River  Rail- 
road in  18G8,  the  combined  stock  of  the  two 
roads  was  only  about  930,000,000.  Early  in 
the  following  year  he  declared  a  tremendous 
dividend  of  new  stock  to  the  stockholders,  and 
raised  the  estimated  value  of  the  two  roads  to 
$90,000,000.  This  action  of  Vauderbilt  was  for 
the  purpose  of  evading  a  law  of  the  State  of 
New  York  which  provided  that  when  the  divi- 
dends of  any  railroad  corporation  should  reach 
10  per  cent,  the  state  could  declare  how  the 
surplus  above  the  10  per  cent,  should  be  ap- 
plied. This  provision,  it  is  plain,  was  ren- 
dered nugatory  by  Vanderbilfs  scheme,  as,  if  a 
railroad  can  at  any  time  declare  stock  divi- 
dends with  no  reference  whatever  to  the  costs  of 
construction  and  repair,  a  dividend  of  10  per 
cent,  may  never  be  declared,  though  the  road 
may  be  actually  earning  30  or  40  per  cent, 
upon  its  actual  cost. 

India  Rubber. —  This  is  mostly  obtained 
from  the  Seringueros  of  the  Amazon,  who 
sell  R  for  about  12  cents  a  pound  to  the  mer- 
chants of  Para,  but  its  value  on  reaching 
England  or  the  United  States  is  over  50  cents 
a  pound.  The  number  of  tons  imported  into 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  has  been 
as  follows : — 


A  ton  of  gold  is  worth  1602,875 ;  silver, 

$37,704.84. 

The  United  States  money  standard  for  gold 
and  silver  is  900  parts  pure  metal  and  100  parts 
of  alloy  in  1,000  parts  of  coin. 

The  value  of  an  ounce  of  pure  gold  is 
$20.67  ;  23.22  grains  of  pure  gold  equals  $1. 

The  term  carat  when  used  to  distinguish 
fineness  of  gold  means  one  twenty-fourth  *, 
pure  gold  is  24-carat  gold. 

A  cubic  foot  of  gold  weighs  1,203  pounds, 
and  is  worth  about  $381,808. 

In  round  numbers  the  weight  of  $1 .000,- 
000  in  standard  gold  coin  is  1}  tons  (3,685 
lbs.) ;  standard  coin,  26}  tons ;  subsidiary 
silver  coin,  25  tons ;  minor  coin,  5-cent  nickel, 
100 


18f«. 

United  Btatee   1,610 


1870. 
4,310 
7,606 


IBM).  1887. 
7.S29  12,900 
8.479 


The  best  rubber  forests  in  Brazil  will  ulti- 
mately be  exhausted,  owing  to  the  reckless 
mode  followed  by  the  Seringueros  or  tappers. 
The  ordinary  product  of  a  tapper's  work  is 
from  10  to  16  pounds  daily.  There  are  120 
india  rubber  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States,  employing  15,000  operatives,  who  pro- 
duce 280,000  tons  of  goods,  valued  at  $260,- 
000,000,  per  annum. 

How  the  Price  of  Southern  Con- 
federate Money  Dropped. —  When  the 
first  issue  of  the  Confederate  money  was  scat- 
tered among  the  people,  it  commanded  slight 
premium.  It  then  scaled  down  as  follows: 
June,  1861,  90c;  December  1,  1861,  8  c. ; 
December  15,  1861,  75c;  February  1,  1  6  , 
60c;  February  1,  1863,  20c. ;  June,  1863, 
8c. ;  January,  1864,  2c ;  November,  1864, 
4jc;  January,  1865, 2$c. ;  Aprill,1365,  l|c 
After  that  date,  it  took  from  $800  to  $1,000  in 
Confederate  money  to  buy  a  one-dollar  green- 
back. 

Facts  about  Gold  and  Silver.  —  A 

ton  of  gold  or  silver  contains  29,166.66  ounces. 


Glossary  of  Mining  and  Milling 
Terms. 

Battery — Generally  applied  to  a  set  of  five  stamps. 
Bullion  —  In  cot*  of  (fold  or  silver  ready  for  tbo  mint. 
liumping-tabte—A,  concentrating  table  with  a  jolting 
motion.  Cage — A  mine  elevator.  Chute — A  body  of 
ore,  usually  elongated,  extending  downward  within  a 
vein ;  a  slide  for  ore  or  wante  rock.  Cobbing  —  Breaking 
ore  for  sorting.  Concentrator — Machine  for  removing 
waBte  matter  from  mineral.  Copper  plates  —  I'late*  of 
copjter  coated  with  quicksilver,  upon  which  the  gold  is 
caught  an  the  ore  flows  from  the  stamps.  Cord — A  cord 
weighs  about  eight  tons.  Country-rock  —  The  rock  on 
each  side  of  a  vein.  Crei-lce — A  fissure,  split,  or  crack ; 
the  vein  is  called  "  the  crevice."  CritMna  —  The  tim- 
bers used  to  confine  wall  rock.  Cross-cut — A  level  driven 
across  the  course  of  a  vein.  Deposit — Ore  bodies  not 
confined  to  a  lode.  Drift  —  A  tunnel ;  a  horizontal  pas- 
sage underground.  Dump — A  place  of  dejiosit  for  ore 
or  retuse.  Feeder—  A  small  vein  joining  a  larger  one. 
FiHsure-rein — A  crack  or  cleft  in  the  earth's  crust  filled 
with  mineral  matter.  Float— Ijoow  ore  or  rock  de- 
tached from  the  original  formation.  Flume — A  pipe  or 
trough  to  convey  water.  Foot-wall  —  Layer  of  rock  be- 
neath the  vein.  Free  miUinp—Ona  containing  min- 
eral that  will  separate  from  the  ganguo  by  simple  meth- 
ods. Jlanrrtnp-wall — The  layer,  or  rock,  or  wall,  over  a 
lode.  Laddrnray— Thatpart  of  mine  shaft  containing 
the  ladders.  Laming — Timbers  over  and  upon  the 
sitlesof  adrift.  Ledge  or  Lead  —  Mineral  ores  or  uangue 
within  fissure  veins.  Mill-run  —  A  test  of  the  value  of  a 
given  quantity  of  ore.  Ores—  Compound  of  metaht  with 
oxygen,  sulphur,  arsenic,  etc.  Paystreak— The  richest 
streak  in  the  vein.  Pocket—  A  rich  spot  in  the  vein  or 
deposit.  Refractory  —  Resisting  the  action  of  heat  and 
chemical  re-agents.  Shaft — A  well-like  passage  into  a 
mine.  Sluices — Troughs  in  which  ore  is  wa.theu.  Smelt- 
ing—  Reduction  of  ores  In  furnaces.  Spur  —  K  branch 
of  a  vein.  Stamps  —  Weights  for  crushing  ore*.  Stops 
—The  part  of  a  vein  above  or  Inflow  the  drift  from 
which  the  ore  has  been  removed.  Sloping  —  Excavat- 
ing the  ore  from  the  roof  or  floor  of  a  drift.  Stratum 
— A  bed  or  layer.  Stulls —  A  framework  to  support  the 
rubbish  when  sloping.  Sump — A  well  at  the  bottom 
of  a  shaft  to  collect  water.  Tailings  —  The  refuse  left 
after  washing  ores  containing  metal*  not  saved  in 
first  treatment.  Tunnel — A  level  driven  acrot 
Whim— A  machine  used  for  raising  ore  ol 
Winse—  An  interior  shaft  sunk  from  one  level  to 
other. 

Harvest  Months  of  the  World.— 

January — The  greater  part  of  Chile,  por- 
tions of  the  Argentine  Republic,  Australia, 
and  New  Guinea. 

February  to  March. —  The  East  Indies. 

April —  Mexico,  Egypt,  Persia,  and  Syria. 

May. — Japan,  China,  Northern  Asia  Minor, 
Tunis,  Algiers,  Morocco,  ami  Texas. 
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Jtjnk — California,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy, 

Sicily,  Greece,  and  some  of  the  southern  de- 
partments of  France. 

Jri.Y.  — The  larger  part  of  France,  Austria, 
Southern  Russia,  and  the  larger  part  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

August. —  Germany,  England,  Belgium, 
Netherlands,  part  of  Russia,  Denmark,  part  of 
Canada,  and  the  Northeastern  States  of 
America. 

September — Scotland,  the  larger  part  of 
Canada,  Sweden,  Norway,  aud  the  north  mid- 
lands of  Russia. 

October  The  northern  parts  of  Russia 

and  the  northern  parts  of  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula. 

Wine  Production  of  the  World  

The  average  production  of  wine  in  the  princi- 


pal vine-growing  countries  of  the  world  is  as 

follows:  France,  705,175,1)72  imperial  gal- 
lons; Algeria,  722,000,000  imperial  gallons; 
Italy,  005,000,000  imperial  gallons;  Spain, 
481*000,000  imperial  gallons;  Austria-Hun- 
gary, 187,000,000  imperial  gallons;  Portugal 
88,000,000  imperial  gallons;  Germany,  81,- 
290,000  imperial  gallons;  Russia,  77,000,000 
im|>erial  gallons ;  Cyprus,  35,200,000  imperial 
gallons  ;  Switzerland,  28,000,000  imperial  gal- 
lons ;  Greece,  28,000,000  imperial  gallons ; 
United  States,  18,000,000  imperial  gallons; 
Turkey,  22,000,000  imperial  gallons;  Cape  of 
Good  Ilope, 15,  400,000  imperial  gallons  ;  Rou- 
mania,  15,400,000  imperial  gallons ;  Servia, 
1 1 ,000,000  imperial  gallons  j  Australia.l  ,933,- 
800  imperial  gallons ;  total,  2,485,599,772 
imperial  gallons. 


CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICAN  TRADE. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 


Ombtuh 


Argentine  I 

Bolivia  

Brazil  

Chile  

Colombia  

Oosti  Rica  , 

Dominlc-an  Republic. 

Ecuador  

Guatemala  


Imports.  Exports. 


Codwtuieh. 


$113,4-6,0fifl 
13,441.114 

122.«om,<ioo 

12X.KW.I42 
ll.346.o2X 
6,<M,898 
3,233.17s 
13.431.179 
3,X80,G68 


$141,600,412 

38.C87.690 
137.  .(too 

167j*7I,6M 
19,730,734 

6.321. ioe 

6.008,864 
18.410.22J 
16,377,460 


Haytl  

Honduras 

Max  Ion,. ... 
Nicaragua. 
Paraguay.. 

Peru  

Salvador . . 
Uruguay.. . 
Venezuela . 


Imports. 


$3,943,786 

1,400.788 
68.0H3J8I 

3.4*7.962 
20.077,410 
18,734.940 

6,000,000 
23,077,608 

8,189,624  , 


$12,747,030 
2,656.661 
148,686.339 
8,838.667 
21.382.895 
30.728.911 
9,142.690 
20.388,187 
14.378.118 


Population  According  to  Latest  Estimates. 


Argentine  Republic  (official)   4,oon.ooo 

Bolivia  (estimate)   2.800. ooo 


Brazil  (official)  lK.fKN>.oi«i 

Chile  (official)   3.800.000 

Colombia  (estimate)   4,6  '0.ooo 

Costa  Rica  (official)   288.003 

Ecuador  (estimate)   1.300.000 


Honduras  (estimate)   420,000 

Mexico  (official)   12.870.10S 

Nicaragua  {estimate)   420.000 

Paraguay  (estimate)   800.000 

Peru  (estimate)   3.000.000 

Salvador  (official)   800.800 

santo  Domingo  (estimate)    6on.oflfi 

Guatemala  (official,  1890)                                  1.470,000  Cruguav  (official)   8l.",843 

Haytl  (estimate)                                             1,211,628  <  Venezuela  (official)   2,444,816 

TELEGRAPH   RATES  TO  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

These  rates  are  from  New  York  citT.  The  address  and  signature  are  included  In  the  chargeable 
the  length  of  words  is  limited  to  Hfte«n  letters.  When  a  word  is  composed  or  more  than  fifteeu  1 
additional  fifteen  or  the  fraction  of  fifteen  letters  will  Ik-  counted  as  ■  word. 


Per  Word. 


Per  Word. 


Per  Word 


Per  Word. 


Algeria  $0.32  Demerara.. 

Alexandria  (Egypt)  86  Denmark.. 

Antigua  s6  Ecuador  

Argentine  Republic...  1.00  England .. . 

Austria  31  France  

Barbadoes  96  0crmaiiv  . 


.$1.19  Matanza*  $0  44  .Santo  Domingo  $1  32 

.3.1  Melbourne,  Vic   1.43  Scotland  25 

.  1.28  Mexico Cltv.. $1.78. 10  words  Servia   js 

.   .28  Nassau,  Bahamas   M  Sicily  32 

.   .25  Natal  (South  Africa)...  1.82  Siam   1.19 

.    .28  Netherlands  32  Singapore   IJR 


1  48 


Belgium  30  Gibraltar  43  vew  South  Wales   1  48  S|>aln'.  40 

Bermuda  43  Greece   J$  New  Zealand  1.62  St.  Thomas   1.01 

Bolivia   1.28  Guatemala   J16  Norway  38  Sweden   M 

Brazil   1.38  Havana  40  Orange  Free  KUte   1.82  Switzerland   JO 

Bulgaria  38  Havtl   1.88  Panama  97  Svdnev,  N.  S.  W.. 

Burmah   1.27  Hungary  34  Paraguay   1  00  Tangier  

Callao  (Peru)   1.28  India   1  23  Penang   1.38  Tasmania   1.88 

Cairo  (Egypt)  tit  Ireland  28  Peru   1.28  Transvaal   1  53 

Cape  Colony  (8.  Africa)  I.B2  Italy   .32  Porto  Rico   1.17  Trinidad   1.03 

Ceylon   1.28  Jamaica  48  Portugal   Jo  Turkey  (Europe)   XI 

Chile   1.28  Japan   1.76  Queensland   I  SO  Turkey  (Asia)  47 

China   1.60  Java   1.4T  Rotimania  36  t'ruguav   1.00 

Cochin  China   1.38  Korea  (Seoul)   1.96  Russia  (Europe)  43  Venezuela  1.70 

Colon   .97  Malta  36  Russia  (Asia.  West)....    .60  Vera  Crux.. .  $1.76. 10 ' 

.86  Martinique   \ 31  Russia  (Asia,  V 


M  Victoria  (A 
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ANNUAL  EXPORT 
UNITED  STATES. 


TRADE   OF  THE 


ARTIl  l.KS. 


Quantities. 


Domestic  Merchandise 
Agricultural  Implements. . . . 

Animals  

Books,    Ma|M,  Engravings, 
and  other  Printed  Matter.. 
Brass,  and  Manufactures  of.. 

Breadstuff*:  Corn  bush.. 

••  Wheat,  bush.. 

"  Wheat  Flour.. hid*.. 
Carriages,  Cars,  and  other 

Vehicles  and  parts  of... 
Chemicals.  Drug*.  Dyes,  and 
Medicines 


Clock.*  and  Watches  

Coal:    Anthracite  tons. 

"      Bituminous  tons. 

Coj.ikt  ore  tons. 

Manufactures  of  

i,U; 

i  of 


Fertilizers  

Fibers,  Vegetable,  and  Tex 
tile  Grasses,  Manufac'es  of 

Fish  

Fruiu,  Apple*. Green  or  Rl|>e 
bbls. 

Fruits  and  Nuts,  all  other. .. 

Furs  and  Fur  Skins . .   

Class  and  Glassware  

Glucose  or  Grape  Sugar  

Gunpowder  and  other  Explo- 
sive*  

Hav  

Hops  lbs. 

India  Rubber  Manufa<  lures. 

Instruments  for  Scientific 
Purposes  

Iron  and  Steel,  Manufacture* 
of  

Leather,  and  Manufac'es  Of. 


26,636,.V.2 
1M.hM.1ii2 
17,759,203 


1,670,490 
3,600,778,763 


9,719 


10,716.161 


Values. 


Aurn  I  K*. 


Quantities. 


Domestic 
Slfi.JS6.740  Malt  Liquors 
44,871.6*1  Marble  fetonc,  and  Mfre*  of 

Musical  Instruments.  

3  997.977  Naval  Stores  

1,930.810  Oil  Cake,  Oil  Cake  Meal.  . lbs. 

16.1K5.673  Oils:   Animal  gals. 

112.876,222     "      Mineral, Crude.,  gals. 
65,661,974      "      Mineral,    Retined  or 
Manufactured. 

9,872,516      ••  Vegetable  

Faints,  Figments,  and  Colors 
13,2*8.218  Taper,  and  Manufacture*  of. 
2,144,490  Paratline,  Fa  ratline  Wax.lbi. 
7,117,809  Provisions:  Beer  Prod's  .lbs. 
13.647,662  "         Hog  Prod'8..1bs. 

2,001,697  "  Oleomar'nclbs. 

41,218.373  "         Other  Meat  Pro's 

290,631,819  *'         Dairy  ProducU. 

32,108,362  Seeds:  Clover  lb*. 

"       All  other  

600,798  Soap  

6,266,036  Spirits,  Distilled. .proof  gals. 

Starch  

4.575.219  Sugar,  Molasses,  and  Svrup 
6.V3.199  gals 

Sugar,  Refined  lbs 

1.628,886  Tobacco,  Unmanufac'd.  .lbs 
7,000.468        "       Manufacturer  of. . 

6,030,204  Vegetable*  

1,960,106  Wood,  and  Manufactures  of 
2,319,286  Wool,  and  Manufactures  of . 

All  other  Articles 


2.062,381 
2,6*1.622 

l.wt.f,:,: 
4,032,100 

5,389,176 

98.582.562 
29.79S.323 


Total  Exports,  Dom.  Mdse. 
Export*,  Foreign  Mdse  — 


Domestic.. 
Foreign  . . . 
Domestic 
Foreign  ... 

Total  Ex.,  Dom.  and  For'gn 


Specie  i  Gold  j 
«     Silver  j 


1.648.093.619 


173,6*3.203 
461.987.17* 
1,337,315,909 
141,267,342 


7,286,573 


17 .777 ,253 
7,213,030 
301,007,475 


Values. 


81,290,063 
1,761,696 
3.691,143 
11.733.662 
19.943,198 
910.697 


66,218.004 
15.308,633 
2.096.379 
7,312,030 
8.8As,«44 
40,719,626 
127.651,341 
12,866,490 
11,829.151 
7,104.770 
594,733 
7,433.091 
1,6*1.938 

3.011.8m 


292,715 
27, 103,996 
5,66*  853 
2,546,287 
47,7;'J.s4H 
1,525>26 
65,247,142 

Sl.355.481.861 
26,237,540 


f4A.T61.438 
1,807 .612 
45.971.249 
3.761,141 


» 1,480,020,741 


APPROXIMATE  ANNUAL.  IMPORTS. 


Merchandise. 

Sugar  lbs. 

Hides  and  Skins,  other  than 
Fur  lbs. 

Chemicals,  Drags,  Dyes,  and 
Medicines  

Coffee  lbs. 

Silk.  1  ^manufactured  

Cotton,  Manufactures  of  .... 

Fibers,  Vegetable,  Manufac- 
tures of  

India  Rubber  and  (iutta- 
Percha,  Crude  lbs 

Silk,  Manufactures  of 


factured 
Wood,  and  Manufactures  of 
Iron  and  Steel,  and  Mfr'ea  of 
Wool,  rnmanufactured  .Ibs. 

Fruits,  including  Nuts  

Tin.inBar.s.Rlocks.orPiga.lbs 
'  Precious  Stones 
anufacturcs  of 


Jewelry 
Wool.  M 

Tobacco  lb*. 

Tobacco,  Manufactures  of  .  . 
Leather,  ami  Manufac'es  of . 
Copper, and  Mfr'ea  of  (notore) 
Furs,  and  Manufactures  of . . 

Tea  lbs 

Earthen,  Stone, 

Ware  

Cotton,  U 

Wines  

Oils  

0040*,Crude,andSh«llsof .  lbs 


3,031.913.875 
326,124,103 


1,091,004,252 


67,790,069 


166.576,966 


79,352,356 


TS.679.125 

.  .  .... 

oi'.379.396 


Values. 


JL 


Merchandise. 

$55,061,097  Class  and  Glassware  

Animals  

68,006,618  Coal.  Bituminous  tons 

Feathers,  Flowers,  etc  

57, 723,622  Paper,  and  Manufactures  of 
70,982,155  Spirits,  l>istllle<l 
42,636,351  Books,'" 

41.460,126  Spices  

Paper  Stock,  Crude  

Cement  lbs 

Lead  lbs 

Toys  

Vegetables  

Hats.  Bonnets,  and  Material 

I  for  

Hair,  and  Manufactures  of. 

Art  Works.   

Rice  lbs 

Provisions  (Meat  and  Dairy 
19.461.850  Products)  

Wood,  and 

2,494,822  Clocks  and"  Watches, 

11.317,786     Parts  of  

10,968,918  Malt  Liquors  gals 

15.823.601  Fertilisers  

9,390,128  All  Other  Articles  


25.652.977 
32,610,242 

31.546.962 
21.448.599 
27,180,247 
17,711,78* 
21,480,525 


Quantities.  I  Values. 


25,990.570  llrlstles.. 
17.384.463  Cork  Wc 
15,211,671     turps  ot 


9.6*0,156 
11,712,170 
8.921,138 
9,300,198 
6,666.504  ! 


Total  Merchandise. 

Sp<*cie : 


1,941,422 


423.844,160 
200,750,967 


157,658,R94 


3,761,811 


$.6,206,062 
4,624.631 
5,310,450 
5.110,923 
4,223,125 
4.445,154 


3.6*5,242 
2.770,2.'* 
1,478.452 
4,632.770 
4.023.670 
7,039,838 

3,060,478 
2,055.536 
3.516.836 
2,926,921 

3.510,696 
2,047,331 

2,464,934 

2.460.324 
1,8*0,348 
2,426,758 
96,621.738 


Gold. . 
Silver. 


Total  Imports. 


_«903_!320,94S 

$52,021,254 
28,232,284 

g983.674.464 
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VALUE  OF  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  MERCHANDISE. 


Tear  Fnmno 
Jvsv  :«o. 


vnr, . 

1876 

187*. 

1879 . 

1**0. 

ISM 


1882  .... 

1883.... 
1SKI  ..  .. 

18*5.... 

1886.... 

ISM  .... 

|KSJ»  .  .  .  . 

im.... 

1*90  ... 

mi  .... 

1892.... 
1*93 . . . . 

1*91  .... 

im  ■■■■ 
vm .... 

JH97 

M'"  . . . . 
1*99  .... 

igtm 

I'm)  .... 
1902 . . . . 
1909  . 


Dotnestie. 

•489  284  100 

S2SJS82  247 
5VI.670  22  t 


823  946.353 
s<l.92'>  '.M7 
73  1.219  732 
mi  SS3.fCK2 
724.964.HS2 


730,2*2 

872.270 
1.015.733 
kii.kw 
809,204, 
793.392 
Mirt  200, 
1.002.007 
1.21031 
1.303.981 
1.370.763. 
1.400.402 

I. .IV,  481 

l  .392.231 


101 

fiirj 
82* 
283 
Oil 
78.". 
937 

509 
4*7 

em 
oia 

571 
*n«; 
*M 
air.* 


ExrORTH. 


m.w*  nil 

14.802,421 
l2.WM.B9a 
1 1,158.496 
12.098,651 
ll.fi92.3ns 
1H.4S1.399 
17,302,525 
19,615,770 
15.548,757 
15.508.809 
13,560,901 
13.lfifl.2KH 
12.092  4«3 
12  iix.ru; 
12.534.HSfl 
12.210.527 
14  540,137 
10.034,409 
22,955,035 
14.145.506 
I9.4O0.4SI 
18.985,953 
21,190.417 
23.092.OM1 
23.719,51 1 
302  1*5 
237,Mn 

••in  nr? 


26 


13. 442.7 11 
840,884.671 
W2.475.220 
694,868.786 
710.499.441 


750.542  2r>7 
N23. 839.402 
740.513.699 
7U.iv  758 
A79.52I  830 
716. 183.211 
695.954 .507 
742,401X5 
857,828.681 
KM  |s<i  MH 
1.030.278,148 
847.665,191 
892,140,572 
807.538. 165 
882.4100,988 
1  050,993  W6 
1.231.4X2,330 
I  227,023,302 
I  394  IH3  0H2 
1.4*7,764.991 
1.381.719.401 
1.420,141  679 


•.'•33.0(V>.430 
460,741.190 
451.323.126 
437.051.532 
415.777,775 
W77.9S4.74'". 
6l2.6tH.628 
721.639  571 
723.180.914 
f.  .7  i-.  n  (•,•« 

snjtaijtti 

635,430,13(1 
692  319.768 
7i3.957.ll4 
7I5.131.SS2 

789.310.409 
841,910.198 
K27.402.4fl2 


779.724.674 
704.730.412 
$16  060,054 
697,148.489 
Ht9.94l.IM 
S23.172.K5 
'.ni3.320.MH 
1.025.719,237 


Total  Exports 
aud  I  in  porta 


SI.046.44H.147 

1.001. 12S.H61 
1.053.79H.346 
1.131.917.298 
1.156.217.216 
1.503.593,404 
1.545.041.974 
1  475.lHl.Ktl 
l.S47.<r2u.3l6 
1.408.211.302 
1.319.717.0*4 
1.314.980.986 
1  40H  .502.979 
1.419.911.621 
1.4H7.533.027 
1.647.139.093 
1.729.397.006 
1.857.680.610 
1.714.066.116 
1.547.1.35.194 
1.539.50H.130 
1,662.331.612 
1.815.723.96* 


1.924,171.791 
2.244.424.266 
2.310.937.156 
2.285.040.349 
2.445.860  916 


Ex  COM  of 
Exports. 


8  79.643.481 
151.152 ,004 

264.661.666 
167.8H3.912 
259.712.718 


44.OsN.694 
23..V3.443 


8S.51H  375 
39.564.614 

202,875,686 


237.145.950 
75.568.200 
102.HH2  384 
2H6.263.14t 
615.431.676 
529.B74.H13 
514.541,890 
664.59-2.826 
478.398.453 
3'.M. 422.442 


Excess  of 

Imports. 


•  19..V72.725 


2S.0O2.6»T7 
2.730.277 


18.738.728 


BONDED  DEBTS  AND  ASSESSED  VALIDATION  OF  STATES. 


Statfs  and 
TEiiiimn:ii  s 


Alkbtuno  

At  •»,.,  

Arkansas  

4'aliforoiu  

Colorado  

Camnctictit  

Dels  ware  

Dill  of  t  oiuitiMu 

Florida  

Ornruia   

Mnlu  

Illinois  

Indiuua  

lows  

Kansas  

Kentucky   

l.ouii-iunu  

Miiinc  

Maryland  

Massachusetts--  •  • 

M  i'  I. ii'  .in  

Minnesota  

Mississippi  

Missouri  

MontaiiH  

Nebraska  

Nevada  

New  Hampshire  . 
New  Jersey  

New  Mexico  

Sew  Vnrlc  

North  Carolina.  ■  • 
North  Dakota... 
Ohio  

i  irefron  

Pennsylvania  

Rhode  Islnnil  

smith  Csrollns.  ■  - 

South  Dakota  

Tennessee  

Texas  

I'tah  

Vernmi,v-  

Vlrjrinia  

West  Virginia  .... 

Washington  

Wisconsin  

Wyoming  


Real 
Valuation 


8127,002,903 
942^53,309 


182.828.808 
7y  688,(102 
243,468,388 


♦05,511.075 
499.1l»>,657 
368.434,909 


2,370.550.196 
1,(116.453.013 


131,315.281 

75,0881238 
19.299.536 


5.188.645.9*9 
|  i;7 .368.632 
73.574. 494 

1.377.253.183 


2.786,829.685 
834)1318.384 
103.258.440 


293.359.783 

G09.872560 

119.783.775 

3lfl.563.279 
I  19.898.172 
1HH.H16.290 
1.186.349.139 


Personal 
Valuation. 


15.962.805 
16  998.052 

161,323,782 


I '.2.921.513 

177.655.718 
68.261.740 


63,2)6,470 
73.373.706 
9.091.726 


585.783  522 
139,229  tKt 
43.(729.991 
591,036.817 

701,788480 
87,080  3xs 
88.074.669 


M  .737.072 

282.315,303 


59.231.217 
107.279.401 
78.510.553 
71  363.814 
249.934.861 


Total  Vsluation 
Assessed. 


Sfl2.93fi.l42 
238,227.393 


1,611,236.303  i 
310.997.015 


S28-l.822.937 
68.000.000 
189.909.015 

1. 228.292. 457 
465.nn0.000 
691,200.162 
76,000.000 
198.488,413 
96.886.964 
4V.,347.034 
51.440.:,SH 
999.231.829 

1.360,448,139 
658.462,588 
363.156.045 
867.058.375 
301,215.222 
336.609.649 
643,812.408 

3.981,876.499 

I.317.4S0.O2H 
585,083,328. 
222,847,525 

1. 004.469.071 
138,412,962 

174.439  095 
28.391.252 
2s3.5l7.963 
918.4IH.74I 
36,547.439 

5.754.429.511 
308/197.715 
117.204.485 

1.96H.2H0.000 
141.398.52:1 

3.528.585.578 
407.404.772 
1 89.333. 189 
173.206.733 
345.606.855 
982.187.885 
I12.5H0.296 
179.014.992 
423,842.680 
228.408.725 
280.1H0.1O4 

1.438,284.000 
39,581.216 


Bonded 
Debts. 


•9.3S7.600 
2.787,347 
1.271.000 
2.281.500 
2.300.900 
1.720.827 
709.750 
14.284.650 
1.032.500 
7.631.500 
546.500 
18.500 
3,887.615 
10937 
582.000 
1.171.394 
10877.800 
2,453,000 
2.662  344 
13,674.173 
416.800 
2,009  000 
2.887.026 
5.680.839 
860.000 
None. 

265.210 
1,781.323 
None. 
1.152100 
10.075.680 
6,287.350 
1,006.393 
451. 665 
1.238 
7.815.299 
3.278.000 
6.846.082 
SS8.300 
18.62S.666 
717.200 
900  000 
333.965 
24.363.796 
None. 
1.345.000 
2,251 .000 
300,000 


Tlx  Kate 

^PerS1.000-> 
1895  190-2 


85  no 
4  93 
4.00 


1500 
3.28 
4  61 
875 

1.00 

3.80 


2  50 
1.78 

2.73 

5  00 

5.75 

8.00 


3  24 
4.13 
450 


5.25 

7  00 

3.35 

2  50 
400 


1.40 


85  75 

4  at 

4  J0 


15  00 
5  00 
544 

4.75 

.90 
2.90 
5.60 
6.00 

2.90 
1.70 
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ANNUAL,  WHEAT  CROP  OF  THE  WORLD,  IN  BUSHELS. 


COUHTRIES. 

Bushels. 

United  State*  

766.269.573 
«7.556,f<>l 

CoUNTKIKS. 


CoUSTBIKS. 


Italy   133,045.?79 


Argentina. 

Chile... 
Austria. 


Turkey 


Spain. 
Franco  . . 
Germany 

Belgium  

(treat  Britain 
Portugal  


8.462. I ii 
44,02ii,»i3 

73.142.703 
01.0*8  024 
38,709,225  British  India 





123,296,049 
307,3)*W,4«i3 
91.KI5.989 
13,117.344 

66.2<»5,fc37 

10.U3B.TCB 
427,7M>477 


Ep  l»t  

Algeria  

Australasia  

Mexico. ..   

Other  countries. 


The 


in,036,72o 
22.2» 1.545 
67,323 .626 
3,233,292 
37,645,913 


2,820,333,614 


Th 


Estimate  ma<le  by  the  Russian  Ministry  of  Finance. 

The  rye  crop  of  principal  countries,  in  bushels:  Cnited  States.  23,996,000;  Germany,  336.C24.000;  Austrla-Hun- 
ry,  107jmo,uoo;  Russia  in  Europe,  903.931.000;  France.  63.646,«in ;  Japan,  35,000,000;  the  world,  l,601,8M-0Oo. 
e  barley  crop  Of  the  world,  In  bushels,  was  919,221,000;  corn  crop,  2,735,090;  oats  crop,  3,096,497,000. 


ANOLAL,  VEGETABLE,  AND 
MINERAL  PRODUCTIONS. 

With  the  Names  of  the  Countries  Producing  Them. 

Antes- Africa  and  sereral  parts  of  Europe,  but 
ehietly  Iceland,  Saxony,  and  Tuscany. 

Alabaster— Spain,  Italy.  England,  America. 

Alcanet  (root)— Imported  ."rom  the  Levant,  or  the 
neighborhood  of  MontpelHer  in  France. 

Alllirator— North  America,  Sooth  America,  and  the 
northern  partr  of  Africa. 

Almonds— Spain,  France,  Italy,  the  Levant,  Arabia, 
Asia,  Afri.;i.    Indigenous  to  Greece. 

Aloes—  America,  the  West  Indies.  The  medicinal 
Aloes  are  indigenous  to  India,  Africa,  and  Italy. 

Amber — In  mines  in  Prussia,  near  the  scacoast;  on 
the  shores  of  Sicily  and  the  Adriatic ;  on  the  south- 
ern shores  of  the  Baltic  and  eastern  shores  of  England ; 
Mexico. 

Amethyst— Sweden,  Bohemia,  Raxnnv,  and  other 
parts^  of  Europe;    Siberia,  India  (  Ceylon),  Mexico, 

Anchovy— The  Mediterranean  (chiefly  oft*  (Jorgona), 
off  the  coast  of  Spain,  France,  and  Italy ;  and  occasion- 
ally off  those  of  England. 

Anise  Seeds— Egypt,  to  which  they  are  Indigenous; 
Syria  and  other  Eastern  countries;  Spain,  Malta, 
America. 

Ant- Bear—  South  America  (Brazil,  Guiana),  East 
[ tidies,  and  Cam;  of  Good  Hope. 

Antelope— Europe,  Asia,  Africa.  Arabia. 

Apee— Asia  (the  East  Indies),  and  Africa. 

Armadillo— Mexico,  South  America. 

A  r not  to— South  America,  East  Indies,  West  Indies. 

Arrack  (a  spirituous  liquor)— Batavia,  from  rice; 
C'oa,  from  the  juice  of  the  cocoa  tree. 

Arrowroot  —  East  Indies,  South  America,  West 
Indies. 

Arsenic — Great  Britain,  Saxony,  Bohemia,  ITuugary, 
Jflexico. 

ABHfu  t  ld»  (a  kind  of  gum>—  Persia. 

Asbestos  (an  incombuntible  kind  of  earth)— The 
Ural  and  some  other  European  mountains;  Swedish 
Ltpland,  Candia,  China,  North  America. 

Asphaltum  (a  frlr.ble  kind  of  bitumen  V-  The  Dead 
8.w,  many  parte  of  Europe  and  America,  the  Island  of 


Bison— Poland,  Lithuania  and  North  America. 
Hluc  k  Bear  —  India,  Africa,  America,  Kamchatka. 
Black  Kugle— Abvssinia. 

Black  Fox— The  north  of  Europe,  Siberia,  North 
America. 

'  Black  Swan  —  Botany  Bay. 

Itoa  Const  rictor  —  Africa.  South  America,  India. 

Box  Wood  — Spain,  Turkey,  America. 

Brandy  — France,  (chiefly  in  Cognac  and  Nantes); 
also  in  England,  Spain,  and  the  United  States,  but  of  in- 
ferior quality. 

Brazil- Wood—  Brazil (Pernambuco) and  other  parts 
of  America;  the  East  Indies. 

Bread-Fruit—  Otaheite  and  other  South  Sea  Islands 

Buffalo  —  Asia,  Africa,  America. 

Burgundy  Wine  — France. 

Calabash  Tree  — The  East  Indies,  America,  West 
Indies. 

Camel  — Tartarv.  Siberia,  Thibet,  China. 

Camelopard  —  Africa.  Senaar,  Abyssinia,  Ethiopia, 
and  the  neighborhood  of  the  Ca|>e  of  Good  Hope. 

Camphor  (a  vegetable  product!  -China,  Japan,  and 
the  East  India  Islands,  Borneo,  and  Ceylon. 

Canary  Birds — Africa,  the  Canary  Islands,  Italy,  and 
Greece. 

Cantharldes  (a  kind  of  beetle  used  In  making  blis- 
ters)—Spain,  Itaiv.and  south  of  France. 

Cane  Madeira  Wine  —  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Capers  (the  buds  of  a  plant)  —  The  south  of  France, 
Italv,  and  the  Levant. 

Capsicum  (a  iiepper  plant)— East  Indies, 
South  America,  West  .'ndies. 

Caraway  Seeds— England,  America. 

(  ai  d. i in. .in  Seeds  — East  Indies  (Malabar). 

Carmine  (a  color  prepared  from  cochineal) - 


Baboons— Asia  (Borneo  and  the  Philippine  Islands), 
and  the  hot  parte  of  Africa. 

Bamboo  Cane— The  East  Indies,  China,  West  Indies 
and  America. 

Banana— Egypt  and  the  West  Indies,  and  other 
a  op  leal  countries. 

Barilla  (an  alkaline  salt,  used  In  making  glassV— 
Spain  and  other  parts  of  Euroiie,  South  America,  West 
Irdiea. 

Bear— The  northern  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  Arabia. 
Egypt,  Barbary,  Japan,  Ceylon,  North  America,  Peru. 
Beaver— The  north  part  of  Europe.Asla.and  America. 
Bergamot  (a  jierfume) —  Bergamo,  in  Italy. 
Beryl  (a  gera>  —  Siberia.  Dauria,  on  the  frontiers  of 
China,  Saxony,  south  of  France,  North  America,  Brazil. 
Betel  (a  shrub,  whose  leaf  Is  chewed)-The  East  In- 


Indies,  Mexico,  South  . 

Caasada  (an  edible  root)— South 
West  Indies. 

Cassia  (an  aromatic  bark)— China,  East  Indies,  South 
America,  West  Indies. 

Caator  Oil  (from  the  seeds  of  a  species  or  palm)— 
The  East  Indies,  South  America,  West  Indies. 

Cafs-Eye(aklndof  gem)- Ceylon,  Siberia,  America. 

Ctechu  (a  vegetable  extract)- East  Indies,  Bombay, 
Bengal. 

Caviare  (a  food  made  from  the  roes  of  sturgeon)  — 
Russia. 

Cedar  -  Syria,  chiefly  about  Mt.  Libanns ; , 
Cayenne  Pepper -East  Indies,  South 
Indies. 

Chameleon- Egypt  and  Barbary,  India,  Mexico, 
Guiana. 

Chamois  Goat  — The  Alps  and  Pyrenees. 
Champagne  Wine— r*rance,  Cnited  States. 
Chentnut—  Italy.  France.  Spain,  Portugal,  J 
Chlsjger  (a  specfes  of  tlea  that  breeds  under  the  skinl 
—  South  America. 
Chinchilla  (fur)— Chile. 

Chocolate  (Cacao)— Mexico,  Sonth  America  West 
Indies. 

Cinnabar  (a  red  paint)— The  palatinate  of  Germany, 

' -  and  In  " 


Bohemia.  Almaden  in  Spain,  l„ 

Cinnamon  —  The  East  indies,  chiefly  Ceylon;  South 
America  (Guiana). 

Citron  —  Euroi>e( Italy),  Asia.  West  Indies. 

CH-et  (an  animal  perfume)— Africa  (coast  of  GuineaX 
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;  Wine  —  The  neighborhood  of  Garonne  on  the 
i  coast  of  France;  rutted  States. 
m— The  Molucca  Island*  (chiefly  Amboyna);  the 
I of  Fraaee  and  Bourbon ;  South  America  (Cayenne). 
Cochineal  (an  insect  used  in  dyeing  and  painting}— 
The  Kast  Indies,  Mexico.  South  America. 

Cockatoo  —  East  Indies,  and  the  Islands  of  the  Indian 
Ocean;  Ban  da,  t  craw,  the  Philippines,  and  Sunda 


)--  \sla  Minor, 
gum)  —  Tonquln,  the  Kast 


Coeoanut  —  The  Fjutt  Indies,  Arabia,  Africa,  South 
America,  West  Indiea. 

Cockroach  (a  kind  of  beetle)— Asia,  America,  West 
Indies. 

Coffee  —  Arabia  (Mocha),  Kast  Indies,  West  Indies, 
South  America. 

Condor  (a  bird  of  prey)  —  South  America. 

Constant  iu  Wine  —  Constant k>  Farm, at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

Copal  (a  kind  of  resin)  —  Africa  (Guinea),  and 
America. 

Copper  —  Anglesea  and  Cornwall,  Sweden,  Norwav, 
Iceland,  the  Faroe  Islands,  and  various  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Kurope,  China,  and  Japan  ,  Southern  Africa, 
United  States,  Peru,  and  Chili. 


Coral  fa  marine  animal  production)  —  The  Meditcr- 
"  clly,  Majorca,  anil  Mil 
I  of  Africa  and 


ranean  (about  8lclly,  Majorca,  anil  Minorca),  the  Red 
Sea ;  off  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  America ;  In  the  South 
Seas. 

Coriander  Seed  — South  or  Kurope;  England  and 
America. 

Cork  — Portugal,  Snain.  and  other  parts  in  the  south 
of  Europe;  Sicily  (on  Mt.  Etna),  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, South  America. 

Cornelian  —  The  East  Indies,  Arabia.  Egvpt.  various 
parts  of  Europe,  several  of  the  British  shores,  America. 

Cotton— The  Levant,  Egypt,  the  East  Indies,  South 
America,  United  States.  West  Indler.  The  finest  now 
produced  is  the  Sea  Island  Cotton  of  Georgia,  South 
Carolina,  and  Florida. 

Crocodile  —  Africa  (the  rivers  Nile  and  Senegal,  and 
all  the  rivers  of  Guinea);  Indla<the  Ganges). 

Crystal  (a  kind  of  gem)  —  Madagascar,  South  Amer- 
ica (Brazil,  Guiana),  Km  in  America,  Norway,  the  Alps, 
Scotland. 

Currants — The  islands  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago, 
England,  and  the  United  State*. 
Cypress  —  The  east  of  Europe,  the  Levant,  Asia, 


Dates  — Egypt,  the  African  coast  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, Arabia,  the  Kast  Indies,  Persia.  Spain,  and  Italy. 

Diamonds —The  East  Indies  (Golconda,  Raolconda, 
Borneo),  Mexico,  Brazil,  South  Africa. 

Dolphin  —The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  seas. 

Dragon's- Blood  (a  kind  of  realn) —  Japan,  Cochin- 
Chlna,  Java,  and  other  parts  of  the  East. 

Dromedary—  The  deserts  of  Arabia  and  other  parts  of 


Galls  (a 

Syria,  f 

Gam 
dies. 

Garnet  —  Bohemia,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  1 
gascar,  Ethiopia  India.  Syria. 

Gazelle  —  India,  Persia,  Egypt.  Ethiopia. 

Gentian  (a  kind  of  bitter  root)—  The  Alps,  and  other 
mountainous  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Gin  — Originally  Schiedam,  a  village  near  Rotterdam 
in  Holland,  and  hence  sometimes  called  Holland  Gin. 
Common  gin,  a  deleterious  mixture,  made  in  great  quan- 
tities In  England  and  the  United  States. 

Ginger  (an  aromatic  mot)  — The  East  Indies,  West 
Indies,  Abyssinia,  coasts  of  Guinea. 

Gold  — Asia  (Arabia),  India,  Java.  Sumatra,  Pent, 
China,  Japan,  Siberia,  Africa,  Mexico,  Brazil,  Chile, 
United  States. 

Golden  Eagle— Europe.  Siberia,  Abyssinia. 

Golden  I'heasant— China. 

Gourd  —  America,  south  of  Europe. 

Grapes  —  France,  Portugal,  America,  in  great  per- 
fection; not  so  in  England  and  other  less  genial  cli- 
mates. 

Oaavs  (a  fruit)—  The  West  lndi< 
Gualacum  (the  resin  of  I " 
America  and  West  Indies. 
Guinea  Fowl  —  Africa. 
Gum  Arabl 
Gulf. 

psum  (or 


Gypsui 

Kngland. 


Heliotrope  (or  blood-stone)  —  Siberia,  Persia, 
haria. 

Hemp  —  Russia  and  other  parts  of  Kir  (the  Iteat 

from  Riga),  America,  the  Fast  Indies,  and  some  parts  of 
England. 

Hickory  Nut—  North  America. 

Hippopotamus— AU  the  lakes  and  a  number  of 
rivers  of  Africa. 

Hock  Wine  —  Hockstedt  in  ! 

Humming  Bird  •■  South 
Indies,  and  United  States. 

Hyena  (a  species  of  wild  dog)  —  India,  ] 


—  Indies  (chiefly  Ceylon),  and  West 
Indies. 

Elder  Down  (from  the  Elder  Duck)  —  The  north  of 
Europe  (chiefly  Iceland),  Asia,  America. 

Elephant  — Africa  and  the  East  Indies.  The  most 
esteemed  are  those  of  Ceylon. 

Elk  or  Moose  Deer  —  North  America,  some  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  as  far  south  as  Japan. 

Emerald  — Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  Russia,  the  confines 
of  Persia,  Mexico,  Peru. 

Emery  (mineral  used  In  polishing  steel) — The  Le- 
vant, Naxos.and  other  Grecian  Islands,  Germany,  Guern- 
sey. Spain,  Italy,  United  States. 
Ermine  (a  specie*  of  ferret)  —  Norway,  Lapland,  Fln- 
1,  North  America,  Siberia,  China. 

Palm  — The  south  of  Europe,  the  Kast  Indies 
ar  and  Cevlon),  Japan,  Cochin  China. 
—  luly,  the  Levant.  Turkey,  the  Grecian  Islands, 


South  Wales. 


Ichneumon  (a  species  of  weasel)— Egypt, 
the  south  of  Asia,  and  the  Indian  Islands. 

Incense  (a  resinous  perfume)  —  America. 

India  Rubber  (the  inspissated  resinous  juice  of  a 
tree)  —  Guiana,  ana  other  parts  of  South  America. 

Indigo  (a  deep  b'.ue  vegetable  dye)— East  Indies, 
Africa,  America,  West  Indies. 

Ipecacuanha  (a  kind  of  root  nsed  chieflv  as  an 
emetic) — South  America  (Brazil),  and  the  West  Indies. 

Iron —Sweden,  Norway,  Russia,  England,  Scotland, 
North  America.  Africa. 

Isinglass  (fish  glue}— Russia. 

Ivory-Asia  (Achem  and  Ceylon),  Africa  (Guinea 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope). 


Portugal,  Spain,  and  south  of  France. 
Klre-fly—  America,  India.  Japan. 
Fit  diet  (a  speeiesof  weasel)— India,  New 
Flamingo  —  Africa.  South  America,  We 
Flax  —  Every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Flying-fish— Inhabits  the  European,  Red,  and  Amer- 
ican seas,  but  is  found  chiefly  between  the  tropics. 
Fi Tin*-  squirrel— North  America. 
Frankincense  (a  kind  of  gum)  —  Arabia. 
Frsneh  Mums  —  Chiefly  from  Bordeaux. 
Froatltrnao  wine— Langnedoc,  France. 
Fuller.  Earth -Sweden,  Saxouy,  Portugal,  Eng- 


parts  of  Asia. 
Jalap  (a  purgative  root)— Chiefly  from  Xalapa  in 

Mexico. 

Jasper  —  Egypt,  Siberia.  Spain,  Sicily,  Hungary, 
Bohemia,  Saxony,  Silesia,  Mexico. 

Jet  — Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  and  Spain. 

Juniper  Berries  (from  which  Holland  gin  is  dis- 
tilled) —  Sweden,  Holland,  Germany,  the  south  of  Ku- 
rope, Asia,  America. 

Kangaroo  —  Australasia. 

Lac  (a  vegetable  substance  prepared  by  an  insect) — 
The  East  Indies,  Bengal. 
Mama  (a  s|iecies  of  camel)— Peru  and  Chile. 
Lantern  Fly— Surinam,  and  other  parts  of  South 

America. 

Lapis  LazuU  (a  kind  of  siliceous  earth)— Siberia, 
China,  Tartary,  America,  and  various  parts  of  Europe 
Lemons  —  Portugal,  Spain,  France,  Italy,  the  Levant. 

—leg,  Mexico,  and  Florida. 


Leopard  —  Senegal,  Guinea,  and  other  parts  of 
Africa. 

Lignum  vi in-     West  Indies, 
» -  America,  West  Indies. 
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Lion  —  Africa,  India,  Tenia.  Japan 

T  ode*  t  one  —  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Lapland. 

Locust  —  Inhabit,*  Tartary,  and  migrates  in  great 
swarms  into  various  parts  of  Europe,  Africa,  and 
America. 

Logwood  — Honduras  and  the  West  Indies. 

Lory  (a  beautiful  species  or  parrot)  —  The  Molucca 
Islands,  Java,  and  New  Guinea. 

l  otus  (a  species  of  water  lily)  — The  hot  parts  of 
Africa,  East  Indies,  America. 

Ljrnx  (a  species  of  cat)— The  north  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  America. 

Macaroni —  Italy,  Sicily,  Germany. 

Msec  —  Banda  Isle  and  other  East  Indies. 

Madder  (a  root  used  in  dyeing)—  The  south  of  Europe, 
Holland,  and  England. 

Madeira  Wine— The  Island  of  Madeira. 

Mahogany— Jamaica  (the  best),  Cuba,  Haytl,  the 
Bahama  Islands,  Honduras,  Panama,  South  America. 

Mnlae  or  Indian  Corn  —  America. 

Malmsey  Wine  —  Malvesla,  one  of  tho  Grecian 
Islands. 

Manganese  (a  species  of  calcareous  earth)  —  Sweden, 
Germany,  France,  England. 

Mangrove—  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America,  be- 
tween the  tropica. 

Manna  (a  vegetable  product)  —  The  south  of  Europe, 
particularly  Sicily  and  Calabria. 
Maple  Sugar  —  Europe  and  North  America. 
Marble  —  Spalu,  France,  Italy.  Sweden,  Norway,  the 
Island  of   I*aros.  England.  Scotland,  America.  The 
Statuary  Marble  is  from  Faros  and  Carrara. 

Melons  — Asia,  South  of  Europe,  Egypt,  Arabia, 
America,  West  Indies. 

Mlea  (a  kind  of  argillaceous  earth)—  Siberia,  Hen- 
gal,  Malabar,  Russia.  Finland,  Sweden,  Saxony. 

Millet  Heed  -  The  south  of  Europe,  Africa.  East  In- 
dies, ami  America. 

Mocho  Stone  —  East  Indies,  Iceland,  the  palatinate 
of  the  Rhine  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Monkeys  —  South  America  and  the  hottest  rcgionsof 
Asia  and  Africa. 

i  —  West  Indies,  United  States  (Louisiana V 
Leather  — The  Levant ,  Harbary,  Spain, 
c.  Flanders,  England,  and  America. 
Mosquito  (a  species  of  gnat)— The  hot  parts  of 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 

Mother  of  Pearl  (the  lining  of  the  pearl  mussel's 
shell)  — The  Red  Sea.  East  Indies.  America. 

Mulberry  — Italy  (black),  China,  (white),  United 
States  (white  and  red),  East  Indies,  Ja|>an,  Siberia, 
Russia. 

Muscatel  Wine  —  Langucdoo  In  France. 
Musk  (an  animal  odoriferous  substance)  —  Siberia, 
•Persia.  Thibet.  Tonquin.  Cochin  China. 
Mask  Ox  — North  America. 
Myrrh  (a  gum  resin) — The  coast  of  the  Red  Sea. 

Naphtha  (a  highly  Inflammable  fluid  bitumen)  — 
Baku,  on  the  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  Persia,  Media, 
Tartarv,  China,  Italv,  Peru. 

Natron  (soda) —  Denmark,  Hungary,  Switzerland, 
Egypt,  China,  Bengal.  Persia,  Svria.  South  America. 

Nautilus  Argonaut  a  —  The  Mediterranean,  African, 
and  Indian  Seas. 

Nitre  (a  neutral  salt,  the  chief  ingredient  in  gun- 
powder)— Spain,  France,  Naples,  Egypt,  East  Indies. 
America. 

Nutmegs  —  The  East  Indies,  South  America. 

OIlTea  —  Portugal,  Spain,  France,  Italy,  Northern 
Africa,  Mexico. 

Onyx  —  East  Indies,  Siberia,  Bohemia,  Saxony,  Portu- 
ral,  Mexico. 

Opium  (a  concreted  juice,  obtained  from  a  species  of 
poppy)— Arabia,  Persia,  and  other  warm  regions  of 
Asia,  especially  the  East  Indies. 

Opossum  —  America. 

Orang-outang  —  Africa. 

Orange*  —  Spain.  Majorca,  Portugal,  Italy,  Genoa, 
Nice,  the  Azores,  America,  West  Indies.  Granges  for 
wine  from  Seville  in  Spain. 

Ornlment  (yellow  arsenic)— Hungary,  Georgia,  Tur- 
key, the  Levant,  England. 

Orris  Root  —  Italy  and  other  parts  of  the  south  of 
Europe. 

Ost  rich  —  The  torrid  regions  of  Asia  and  Africa,  South 
America.  .    _  . 

Ottar,  or  Attar,  of  Rosea  -  Arabia,  Psrsla,  Turkey, 


Ounce  —  The  torrid  parts  of  Af  ri 

Palm  Oil  Tree  —  South  America. 
Panther—  Africa  and  the  hot  parts  of  Asia. 
I'apy  rus  (a  plant  which  formed  the  paper  of  the  early 
time*)  — Egypt,  Abyssinia,  Ethiopia,  Syria,  Sicily,  Mad- 


agas 


ear. 


rrots  —  Africa,  East  Indies,  South  America,  West 

Indies. 

Pearl  (a  gem  produced  by  a  species  of  ovster  or  mus- 
sel) —  Arabia,  Persia,  the  East  Indies,  America. 
Pearl  Ashes— America. 

Pelican  -South  America. all  the  warm  latitudes  of 
the  old  and  new  continents,  the  lakes  of  Judea  and 
Egypt,  and  the  rivers  Nile  and  Strymon. 

Penguin  —  The  South  Islands,  Europe,  America. 

Pepper —The  East  Indies,  America,  West  Indies,  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

Peruvian  Bark  — South  America  (Peru  and  Quito). 

Petroleum- The  East  Indies,  Persia,  Media.  Siberia. 
France,  England,  Germany,  Spain,  Italy, and  the  United 
States. 

Pimento  —  The  West  Indies,  particularly  Jamaica. 

Pineapple  —  Mexico,  South  America,  the  hot  parts  of 
Africa,  India,  the  West  Indies. 

Pilch  —  United  States.  Sweden,  Norway. 

Plantain  (a  fruit)  —  Africa,  South  America,  West  In- 
dies. 

Platina  —  South  America  (near  Quito,  Santa  Fe,  and 

Choco). 

Plumbago  —  England,  and  several  countries  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  America. 

Pomegranate  — Spain.  Italy.  Africa,  West  Indies. 

Porcupine  — Spain,  Italy,  India,  Persia,  South  Tar- 
tary, Africa,  America. 

Porphyry  — Egy  pt,  Italy,  Germany,  and  other  parts 
of  the  continent. 

Potash  —  Russia  and  America. 

Prunes  — France  (chiefly  from  the  neighborhood  of 

Marseilles). 

Ptarmigan  (white  grouse)  — The  mountainous  parts 

of  Europe  and  Siberia. 

Pomace  Stone—  The  neighborhood  of  Vesuvius  i 
other  volcanoes. 

Pumpkin  —  Germany  and  America. 

Quagga  (a  quadruped  of  the  horse  specie*)— 

America. 

Quassia  (the  root,  bark,  and  wood,  of  a  tree)  — 
America,  and  the  West  Indies. 
Quicksilver  —  lonla.  Hungary,  Spain,  Italy, 

Indies,  South  America. 

Raecoon  (a  species  of  badger)  —  North 
Jamaica. 

Kaislns  —Spain  and  Turkey.  Asia  Minor,  California. 

Rattan  Cane  —  The  East  India  Islands. 

Red  Port  Wine  — Oporto  in  Portugal. 

Reindeer  —  I -inland.  British  America.  Greenland. 

Resin  <  the  residuum  from  the  distillation  of  the  oil  of 
turpentine)  —  Sweden  and  Norwav,  I'nited  States. 

Rhenish  Wine  — The  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

Rhinoceros  —  Africa.  East  Indies  (Bengal.  Java, 
Sumatra,  Cevlon). 

Rhubarb— Asiatic  Turkey.  Russia,  China,  Persia, 
Tartarv,  East  Indies, and  America. 

Rice  -  Asia(the  East  I  miles  and  China),  1 
of  Air  lea.  America  (the  best  from  ' 
Italy.  Tu rke v. 

Rock  Salt  —  England,  Italy,  Poland,  America. 

Rosewood  —  Jamaica,  the  Canary  Islands. 

Ruby  —  The  East  Indies.  Peru.  Brazil. 

Rum  — Jamaica,  anil  other  West  India  Islands. 


Sable  (a  species  of  ferret)—  Siberia, 
and  the  northern  parts  of  BUTOM  and  America. 

Saffron  (the  flower  of  a  plant)  —  Egypt,  ' 
America. 

Sago  (a  ferula  obtained  from  the  pith  of  a  species  of 
palm)  -  Africa,  Malabar,  and  the  East  Indian  r " 

Sal  Ammoniac— India.    Persia.  Isle  of 
Egvpt,  the  neighborhooii  of  .Etna.  Vesuvius,  Hecla.i 
other  volcanoes,  the  Laplri  Islands. 

Sandal  Wood— The  East  Indies, 
Islands. 

Sapphire  -  Brazil,  East  Indie* 
France. 

Sardonyx  —  Iceland,  the  Faro*  Islands,  Bohemia,  1 
ony,  Ceylon. 

iparilla  (root  of  a  plant)-  North  America. 
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J  (the  root,  bark,  and  wood  of  a  tree)— North 
America. 

Scorpion  —  Africa,  India,  Tenia,  America. 

Heal  — The  north  of  Europe,  Greenland,  and  the  Arc- 
tic Sea,  the  lower  part*  of  South  America,  in  both 
oceans. 

Senna  (the  leaven  of  a  plant)— Arabia,  Persia,  and 
Upper  Egypt. 

Shaddock  (a  spec  lea  of  citron)— East  Indies,  West 
Indies. 

Shagreen  (a  grained  leather  prepared  from  the  skin 
of  a  species  of  shark)  —  Constantinople, Tripoli,  Algiers, 
ami  some  parts  of  I'oland. 

Sherry  Wine  —  Xcre*  in  Spain. 

Silk  —  Spain,  the  south  of  France,  Italy,  the  Levant, 
PersU,  China.  East  Indies,  and  United  States. 

Silver  —  Africa,  Mexico,  Peru,  United. States.  Spain, 
Germany,  Siberia.  Sweden,  Norway,  and  England. 
Silver  Bear  —The confines  of  Russia. 
Soy  <a  liquid  condiment  prepared  from  a  kind  of 
pulse)  — China  and  Japan. 

Spermaceti  —  The  produce  of  the  Cachalot,  a  whale. 
Inhabiting  the  European  seas,  the  coasts  of  America, 
and  Davis  StraiU. 

Sponge  (a  marine  animal  production)  —  The  Arch  I 
pelago,  the  Mediterranean  and  Indian  " 

sP  , i. m    South  America,  Mexico, 

Htork- 

►n  —  European  and  American  seas  and 

at  India  Islands,  China,   West  Indies, 

Italy,    Sicily,  Naples,  Spain,  Norway, 


Sturgeon 
Sugar  —  1 

Louisiana. 

Sulphur - 
Siberia. 

Sumach  (a  plant  used  In  dyeing  and  tannine)- Spain, 
Portugal,  the  I-cvant,  and  United  States. 

Sword  fish  —  The  Mediterranean,  Atlantic  and  East 
Indian  Seas. 


Tamarinds  —  Arabia, 
West  Indict. 
Tapir  (an  animal  of 

America 
Tar— R 

America, 


the 
the  class 


Indies,  America, 


Teak  Wood-East  Indies.  (Malahar.  Pegu). 

Tiger— East  Indies,  China,  Japan,  Africa. 

Tin— England,  the  Scilly  Islands,  Bohemia, 
Silesia, Hanca.  Molucca,  Chile,  Mexico. 

Timber— Norway,  Prussia,  Russia,  America. 

Tobacco  — United  States,  Peru,  the  West  Indies, 
Asiatic  Turkey,  China,  Philippine  Islands. 

Tokay  Wine— Hungary. 

Tola  Balsam  (a  fragrant  concreted  juice)— South 
America. 

Topaz  —  Africa,  East  Indies,  Siberia,  Russia,  Bohe- 
mia, Saxony,  Mexico,  Brazil. 

Tortoise— Africa,  Sardinia,  America,  and  West  In- 
dies. 

Treacle  (a  gross  fluid,  obtained  in  the  l 
of  sugar)  — The  West  Indies  and  Louisiana. 

Turpentine  (the  resinous  product  of  different  species 
of  pine,  from  which  an  essential  oil  Is  distilled)—  North 
America.  Russia,  Norway,  France,  Switzerland,  the  Pyr- 
enees, and  Germany. 

Tnrquolse  (a  mineral  of  a  pale  sky  blue  colon  —  Per- 
sia, Mount  Caucasus,  Egypt,  Arabia,  Hungary,  France. 

Vampire  Bat  —  East  Indian  Islands,  South  America. 
(Guinea,  Madagascar,  New  Holland,  New  Hebrides, 
Friendlv  Islands,  New  Caledonia. 

Vanilla  (a  plant  whose  aromatic  pods  are  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  chocolate)  —  South  America,  West  In- 
dies. 

ure— Eg^nt,  Abyssinia,  Arabia,  Syria,  Persia, 


Walrus— The  coast  of  Spitzhergen,  Nora  Zemhla, 
Hudson's  Bay,  Gulf  of  St.  I-awrenrc,  and  the  Icy  Sea. 

Whale  —  Greenland,  Davis  StraiU,  the  Arctic  and 
Antarctic  Seas. 

Whisky  (a  spirit  drawn  from  barley,  rye,  corn)— 
United  States,  Sc  otland,  and  Ireland. 

White  Bear-  Tartary. 

Wolf —  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America. 


_  (the  edible  roots  of  a  creeping  plant)  — 
lea,  West  Indiea,  East  Indies,  Africa. 

(a  species  of  horse)—  The  plains  of 

Germany.  United  States,  and  South 


Africa. 


MILEAGE  IN  THE  UNITED 

BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


Statu  ob  Territory. 


Alabama  

Alaska  (see  footnote  i 

Arizona  -  

Arkansas   ... 

California  

Colorado   

Connecticut 

Delaware  

District  of  Columbln 

Florida  

Georgia.  

Idaho  

Illinois  _  

Indiana  

Indian  Territory  

Iowa  

Kansas  

Kentucky  

Louisiana  

Maine  

Maryland  

Massachusetts 

Michigan  

Minnesota  

Mississippi  

Missouri  

Montana  

Nebraska-  

Nevada  

New  Hampshire.  
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Unofficial. 
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22  lu 


80.21 
15.50 


uo 


20  12 
'•I  If, 


r, s  I''. 

20.00 


Total 

Mileage . 


4.426.96 


1.630.52 
3.57H.55 
5,979.10 
4.971.00 
1.0-26.12 

335  si 
81.75 
3.402.21 
6.022.41 
1.446  63 
11.299.43 
6,756.70 
1.793.05 
9.493.79 
8,777.75 
3.143  61 
3.2*5  79 
1.932  59 
1,414.47 
2,  117.02 
8,415.73 
7,367.24 
3.136  96 
7.0N6.15 
8.214.63 
5,712  94 

951.49 
1.21*09 


Statx  or  Tkbjutorv. 


New  Jersey  

New  Mexico  

New  York  

'North  Carolina 
North  Dakota ... 

Ohio  

Oklahoma  

Oregon. 


Rhode  Island  

South  Carolina  

South  Dakota  

Tennessee  

Texas  

Utah.  

Vermont   

Virginia  , 

Washington  

WestVirgiula  .... 

Wisconsin.  

Wyoming  


Grand 
Grand 
Grand 
Grand 
(irand 
Grand 
Grand 
Grand 


total  In  C 
total  in  U. 
total  In  U. 
total  in  I', 
total  in  U. 
total  in  U. 
total  in  U. 
total  in  U. 


S.  l'.«rj 
S.  190! 
S.  1900 
S.  1899 
S  lM'IS 
8.  1897 
S.  is-*; 
8.  1896 


Mii.caok  ON  Jcxi  30.  1902. 


Official. 

Cnofflcial. 

Total 
Mileage. 

2,271.60 

2.271.60 

2,01 7. 86 

2,017.88 

8.185.21 

~S-50 

8.188.71 

8.8*5.01 

10.50 

8.895  51 

2. 950.78 

2.950  78 

8.959.94 

13.00 

8.972  94 

1.455.52 

1.455  52 

uaa  40 

1.685  40 

10,544.91 

36.56 

10,581.47 

211  89 

211  89 

8.041  OS 

83.00 

8.074  03 

2.992.10 

2.992  10 

8.298.48 

"».42 

SJH88S 

10.740.80 

•.1l.iV) 

10.761  40 

1.557.30 

7.25 

1,564  5.5 

1.054  42 

1.054  42 

8.756.41 

"75 J» 

8.832.21 

8,092.87 

64  92 

8.157  79 

2.475.74 

9*  10 

2.573  *4 

6.827.87 

600 

1.238.92 

L23H.92 

201.672.83 

799.02 

•202.47 1A5 

196.075.07 

1.162.S7 

197.237  44 

192.940.67 

405.11 

193.845.78 

1*H. 277.49 

1.017.17 

1«.9--H  ,X 

1*5.370.77 

1.025.55 

186.396.32 

1K2.919.82 

1.608  65 

1S4.428.47 

181.153.77 

1.822.86 

ISLTTUa 

179,175.51 

1.481.96 
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Mile*  of 
Railroad. 

Coat  of  Roads 
me  tits. 

PCa7rledS.r* 

Tons 
of  Freight 
Carried. 

176.174 
348,906 
12,601 
37,469 
14,922 

490,862 

tl8jai.no0.000 
14J"0.000,000 
61fi.OOO.000 
1,375.0110,000 
726,000,000 

2,4fi0,000,000 

cio  000,000 

24.000,000 

226.000,000 

1,043,000,000 
820,000,000 
7,000,000 
38,000,000 
12,000,000 

91.640,000.000 

1,305,000,000 

4t>.6oo,ooo 

1 10,000 ,000 
..'.mi  ,1^1 

9045.000,000 
010,000.000 
23.500,000 
66,0  0.000 
31,500,000 

$36,620,000,000 

3,380,000,000 

1  itf»»0,000tfXM) 

$3,166,000,000 

91,865,000,000 

This  table  of  statistics  of  the  railroads  of  the  world  is  by  Mulhall, 


the  business  of  the  year  1897. 


Railroad  Mileage  by  Countries. 

The  following  by  Archtv fur  EUenbahnwesen  represents  the  world's  railway  mileage. 


Countries.  Miles. 

All  of  (Jermany   31,933 

Austria  -  Hungary  (including 

Bosnia,  etc.)  22.917 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ....  21.8M 

France  26.611 

Rusnia  (including  Finland)...  29,802 

Italy   9.610 

Belgium   3,943 

Netherlands  (Including  Lux- 
embourg)  1.994 

Switzerland   2,351 

Spain   8.300 

Portugal   1,476 

Ik-ntnark   1366 

Norway   1,286 

Sweden   7,034 

Servia.   389 

Rou  mania   1,925 

Greece   606 

European  Turkey,  Bulgaria, 

rid  Rnumella   1,952 


718 


Total, 


.176.174 


Countries. 

Central  America  

Total,  North  America  221,649 

United  States  of  Colombia ....  400 

Cuba   1,134 

Venezuela   634 

San  Domingo   117 

Brazil     9.196 

Argentina   10.171 

Paraguay   167 

Uraguay   1,144 

Chile   2,860 

Peru   1,036 

Bolivia   621 

Kcuador   186 

British  Guiana   65 

Jamaica,  Barbadoe*.  Trinidad, 
Martinique,  Porto  Rico,  Sal- 
vador   657 

Total, S.  America  Jt  W.Indies  2»,357 

British  India   23,758 

Ceyion   297 

Asia  Minor  and  Syria   1.715 

Russia  (Transcasplan  District)  1.658 

Siberia   3,862 

Pcrxla..   94 

Dutch  India   1,901 

Japau   3,661 


Countries.  Mile*. 

Portuguese  India   81 

Malay  Archipelago   273 

China   401 

Korea   26 

Slam   203 

Cochin  China.  Pondlclierry, 

Malacca,  and  Tuuquiu   238 

Total,  Asia  ■■  37.469 

2,087 


2.U37 
737 


and  Tunis   2,642 

British  South  and  Cent.  Africa 

Natal    

Rhodesia  

Orange  River  Colony   697 

Mauritius,  Reunion.  Congo, 
Senegal,  and  other  States. 2,298 

Total,  Africa   11,801 


Australasia. 


11,922 


KECAFITtl.ATIO.X. 

Europe  176,174 

North  America  221.649 

South  America   28,367 

Asia   37.469 

Africa   12.801 

Australasia  zj*'?8 

Total     .490,962 


United  States  197,887 

British  North  America.    17,831 

Newfoundland   641 

MexW-o  ■  9.066 

INSURANCE.  1  ance  are  generally  issued  for  periods  of  one 

A  Stock  Insurance  Company  in  one  whose  cap-  to  five  yeara.  Ordinarily,  in  case  of  loss  by 
ital  is  owned  by  stockholders,  they  alone  shar-  tire,  the  insured  will  be  paid  the  extent  of  his 
ing  the  profits,  and  they  alone  being  liable  for  loss  up  to  the  amount  of  insurance,  unless  the 
losses.  The  business  of  such  a  company,  and  also  insurance  company  prefer  to  replace  or  repair 
of  a  mixed  company,  is  managed  by  directors  the  damaged  projierty,  which  privilege  is  usu- 
chosen  by  the  stockholders.  Policy  holders,  un-  ally  reserved.  If  the  policy  contains  the  *«  aver- 
less  at  the  same  time  stockholders,  have  no  age  clause  "  the  payment  will  cover  only  such 
voice  in  the  management  of  the  company's  portion  of  the  loss  as  the  amount  of  insurance 
business  or  in  the  election  of  its  officers.  bears  to  the  value  of  the  property  insured. 

A  Mutual  Insurance  Company  isoue  in  which  A  Floating  Policy  is  one  which  covers  prop- 
the  profits  and  losses  are  shared  among  the  erty  stored  in  several  buildings  or  places.  The 
policy  holders  (the  iusured).  |  name  is  applied  more  particularly  to  policies 

Mixed  Companies  are  a  combination  of  the  which  cover  goods  whose  location  may  be 
foregoing.    In  a  mixed  company  all  profits  |  changed  in  process  of  manufacture,  or  in  the 


above  a  certain'  fixed  dividend  are  usually  di- 
vided among  the  policy  holders. 

Some  mutual  and  mixed  companies  issue 
what  are  called  non-participating  policies.  The 
holder*  of  these  do  not  share  in  the  profits  or 
losses. 

Fire  Insurance. —  Policies  for  fire  insur- 

.•4 


ordinary  course  of  business.  The  "average 
clause  "  is  a  usual  condition  of  policies  of  this 
class. 

Short  Rates  are  rates  for  a  term  less  than  a 
year.  If  an  insurance  policy  is  terminated  at 
the  request  of  the  policy  holder,  the  company 
retains  the  customary  "short  rates"  for  ths 
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time  the  policy  has  been  in  force,  as  shown  by 
the  following  table  : — 


Policy 
for 

Policy 
for 

Policy 
for 

Policy 
for 

Policy 
for 

Charge  this 

proportion 
of  whole 
Premium. 

lyear. 

2  yearn. 

3  years. 

4yeara. 

8  year*. 

1  mo. 

2  mo. 

3  mo. 

4  mo. 

6  mo. 

20  tter  cent. 

2  » 

4 

6  •' 

8  " 

10  " 

30 

u 

a 

6  " 

9  *• 

12  " 

15  " 

40 

N 

4  " 

8  " 

12  « 

16  " 

20  " 

50 

•  • 

6  " 

10  " 

15 

20  " 

25 

60 

M 

6  " 

12  » 

18  " 

24  « 

30  " 

70 

•  l 

7  " 

14  " 

21  " 

28  '• 

35  " 

75 

«» 

8  " 

ie 

24  " 

32  " 

40  " 

80 

14 

0  " 

1H  « 

27  " 

36  " 

45  " 

85 

it 

10  " 

M  " 

30  " 

40  " 

50  " 

IK) 

11  " 

When  a  policy  is  terminated  at  the  option  of 
the  company,  a  ratable  portion  of  the  premium 
is  refunded  for  the  unexpired  term. 

Life  Insurance. — In  ordinary  life  poli- 
cies a  certain  premium  is  to  be  paid  every  year 
until  the  death  of  the  insured,  when  the  policy 
becomes  payable  to  the  beneficiary.  There  are 
other  kind  of  policies,  however,  and  these  are 
described  below  : — 

Limited  Payment  Life  Policy. —  Conditions: 
Premiums  to  be  paid  annually  for  a  certain 
fixed  number  of  years,  or  until  t  he  deat  h  of  the 
insured,  should  that  occur  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  this  jwriod.  Policy  payable  at  death 
of  the  insured.  Advantages:  Payments  on 
this  kind  of  policy  may  all  be  made  while  the 
insured  is  best  able  to  make  them,  and  if  he 
live  to  an  old  age,  the  policy  will  not  be  a  con- 
tinual burden,  but  will  rather  be  a  source  of 
income,  as  the  yearly  dividends  may  be  taken 
out  in  cash  or  "added  to  the  amount  of  insur- 
ance. 

Term  Life  Policy. —  In  this  method  of  insur- 
ance, the  insurance  company  agrees  to  pay  to 
the  beneficiaries  a  certain  sum  on  the  death  of 
the  insured,  should  that  event  occur  within  a 
fixed  term. 

Endowment  Policy. —  A  combination  of  a 
Term  Policy  and  a  Pure  Endowment.  These 
policies  are  issued  for  endowment  periods  of 
10,  15,  20,  25,  30,  or  85  years,  and  may  be 
paid  up  by  a  single  payment,  by  an  annual 
premium  during  the  endowment  period,  or  by 
five  or  ten  annual  payments.  Conditions:  1. 
Insurance  during  a  stipulated  period,  payable 
at  the  death  of  the  insured,  should  that  event 
happen  within  said  period.  2.  An  endow- 
ment of  the  Bame  amount  as  the  policy,  paya- 
ble to  the  insured,  if  still  living  at  the  end  of 
the  period  fixed.  Advantages  :  Limited  term 
of  payments  ;  insurance  during  the  time  when 
the  death  of  the  insured  would  cause  most  em- 
barrassment to  his  family;  provision  for  old 
age,  as  the  amount  of  the  policy  will  be  paid 


to  the  insured  if  still  living,  at  a  time  when 

advanced  age  may  make  it  of  great  benefit. 

Annuity  Policies  are  secured  by  a  single  < 
payment  and  insure  the  holder  the  yearly  pay- 
ment of  a  certain  sum  of  money  during  life. 

Joint  Life  Policy. —  An  agreement  to  pay  a 
certain  sum  on  the  death  of  any  one  of  two  or 
more  persons  thus  insured. 

Non-forfeiting  Policies  do  not  become  void 
for  non-payment  of  premiums.  In  some  com- 
panies all  limited-payment  life  policies,  and  all 
endowment  policies,  after  premiums  for  three 
(or  two)  years  have  been  paid,  and  the  origi- 
nal policy  is  surrendered  within  a  certain  time, 
provide  for  paid-up  assurance  for  as  many  parts 
of  the  original  amount  assured  as  there  shall 
have  been  complete  annual  premiums  received 
in  cash  by  the  company.  Some  companies 
voluntarily  apply  all  credited  dividends  to  the 
continuance  of  the  insurance.  Others  apply 
the  legal  reserve  to  the  purchase  of  term  insur- 
ance at  regular  rates. 

Special  Forms. — The  Reserve  Endowment, 
Tontine  Investment,  and  other  special  policies 
guarantee  to  the  holder  a  definite  surrender 
value  at  the  termination  of  certain  periods. 
The  surrender  value  of  a  policy  is  the  amount 
in  cash  which  the  company  will  pay  the  holder 
of  a  policy  on  its  surrender  —  the  legal  reserve 
less  a  certain  per  cent,  for  expenses. 

The  Reserve  of  life  insurance  policies  is  the 
present  value  of  the  amount  to  be  paid  at  death, 
less  the  present  value  of  all  the  net  premiums 
to  be  paid  in  the  future. 

The  Reserve  Fund  of  a  life  insurance  com- 
pany is  that  sum  in  hand  which,  invested  at  a 
given  rate  of  interest,  together  with  future 
premiums  on  existing  policies,  should  be  suf- 
ficient to  meet  all  obligations  as  they  become 
due.  It  is  the  sum  of  the  separate  reserves  of 
the  several  policies  outstanding. 

Marine  and  Transit  Insurance. — In- 
surance of  vessels  and  their  cargoes  against 
the  perils  of  navigation  is  termed  Marine  In- 
surance. 

Inland  and  Transit  Insurance  refer  to  insur- 
ance of  merchandise  while  being  transported 
from  place  to  place  either  by  rail  or  water 
routes,  or  both. 

Insurance  Certificates,  showing  that  certain 
property  has  been  insured  and  stating  the 
amount  of  the  insurance  and  the  name  of 
the  party  abroad  who  is  authorized  to  make  the 
settlement,  are  issued  by  marine  companies. 
They  are  negotiable  and  are  usually  sent  to  the 
consignee  of  the  merchandise  to  make  the  loss 
payable  at  the  port  of  destination. 

The  adjustment  of  marine  policies  in  case  of 
loss  is  on  the  same  principle  as  the  adjustment 
of  fire  policies  containing  the  • '  i 
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Open  Policies  are  those  upon  which  additional 
insurance  may  be  entered  at  different  times. 

PUBLIC  DEBT  OF  THE  UNITED* 
STATES. 

STATEMENT  TO  JANUARY  1,  1903. 

INTKREST-BKAJUNO  DKBT. 

Consols  of  1930,  2  per  cent  $448,940,760.00 

Loan  of  1908- 1918,  3  per  cent   97,515  660.00 

Funded  loan  of  1907, 4  per  cent   233,K8,45o.nu 

Refunding  certificates,  4  per  cent   31,370.oo 

Loan  of  1928,  4  per  cent   119,318,960.00 

Loan  of  1994, 6  per  cent   I9,385.o5".uo 

-debt  •3918,370,230.00 


debt  on  which  In 


No 

United  States  notes  $346,681, 016.00 

Old  demand  notes   63,847.60 

National  bank  notes : 

Redemption  account   44,696,092.60 

"  currency   6,B72.5tu.63 


Wages  and  Cost  of  Living. 


to  1892,  ifle  following 


From  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  labor  in  Europe,  derived  from  ' 
United  States  Consols  corrw 
tables  are  gleaned : — 

COMPARATIVE  RATES  OF  WEEKLY  WAGES  PAID 
IN  EUROPE  AND  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Bakers  

Blacksmiths*. .... . 

B  ..hinders  

B.lcklayers  

Cabinetmakers.... 

Carpenters  &  Join- 
ers  

Farm  1-aborers.... 

X*borers,  Porters, 
etc  

K iters  
tercrs  

Plumbers  

Printers  

Shoe  makers  

Tailors  

Tinsmiths  


a 

3 

•c 


*-» 

I 


*   *  I  *  9 

6.56  3.50  3.90  6.60-  6 
6.46  3.66  3  M  7.04-  8 
4.86  3.82  3.90  ?50-  7 
4.00  3.60  3,45  7.6*-  9 
6.00[3.97.3.96j7.70-  8 

5.4s'4.0o'4.18T.3S-  8. 
3.15  2.87i3. 60  3.40-  4 


U.  8. 


of  debt  bearing  no  interest  1398,302,649.63 


CERTIFICATES  AND  NOTES  ISSUED  OK  DEPOSITS  OF  COIN 

eoal-Tknder  Notes  and  Purchases  or  Sil- 

:  BULLION. 


Gold  certificates  $367,078,569.00 

Silver  certificates   467,4i2,ooo.oo 

Treasury  notes  of  1890   25,796,ono.00 


Aggregate  of  certificates  and  Treasury 
notes,  offset  by  cash  In  the  Treasury..! 


1.266.820.26 
398,3  'j.m."  .i 


Debt  on  which 
Debt  tarring  no 

Aggregate  of  interest  and  non-interest 

bearing  debt  $1, 314,929,599.89 

a  ten 

860,316,569.00 


an  equal  amount  of 

Aggregate  of  debt,  including  certifier  «* 
and  Treasury  notes  •  -,176,246,168.89 

Cash  in  the  Treasury. 


....  2.92  2  60  4.80-  5 
4.90  3  92  4  60  7.25-  8 
....  3.H0  4  35  7.6K-10 
5  50  3  00  3  90  7  .13-  8 
4.70  4  so  3.90  7.62-  7 
4  75  3  124.321  7 
5.10  3  5*4  30  5.00-  7 
4  40  3  66  3.60  6.00-  7 


25 

: 

16 
Ki 
46 
75 
38 
30 
30 


M 

B 

5 

1 

$ 

5-  8 
10-14 

12-1" 
12-16 
9-13 

9-12 


$ 

8-  12 

9-  12 
9-  20 

T~  16^ 

7J-W 


6-  9 
10-16 
10-15 
12  Is 

8-18 
12-18 
10-18 


10-14J 


5f-  9 

6-  12 
9-  16 
12-  20 
12-  18 
9-  18 
6-  18 
9-  12 


Night  Signals  on  Ocean  Steamship 
Lines. 

American- Red  light,  roman  candle  throwing  six  red 
balls. 

Anchor— Red  and  white  lights  alternately  (lanterns). 
Allan— Three  blue  lights  displayed  in  form  of  triangle. 
Vvnard—  lllue  light  and  two  roman  candles,  each  throw- 
ing six  blue  (mils. 
French—  Bluo  light  forward,  white  light  amidships,  red 

light  aft  simultaneously. 
Ouion— nine  lights,  forward,  aft,  and  on  bridge  simul- 
taneously. 

Hamimrg—Tvsa  red,  white,  blue  Cos  ton  lights  at  stern 
of  vessel  in  succession. 

Itman— Blue  light  forward  and  aft,  and  red  light  on 
bridge  simultaneously. 

Monarch— Green,  white,  green  Coston  light. 

Xatlonal—  Blue  light  forward  and  aft,  and  red  light  on 
bridge  forming  a  triangle. 

North  German  Lloyd— Two  blue,  red  Coston  lights,  one 
forward  and  one  aft  simultaneously. 

Red  Star—  Red  light  forward,  amidships,  and  aft,  to- 
gether. 

Stale—  Blue,  red  Coston  lights. 

While  Star— Two  green  lights  simultaneously. 

Designating  Marks  of  Ocean 
StcaniBhip  Lines. 


s.VH.oTS.fieo.oo 

,  467.442,000  00 


 w«  i 

1890   23.796,000  00 


National  bank  5  per  cent, 
fund   $14,664,321.09 

Outstanding  checks  and  drafts  9,027,091.49 

Disbursing  officers'  balances. .  66,203,460  94 

Post-office  Depa  rtmen  t  ac- 
count  3.821,445.60 

Miscellaneous  Items   2,240,970.82 


-$S«).31H,5fi9.00 


Reserve  fund . . 
Available  cash 


.$150,000,000.00 
..206.421,878.30 


Aggregate  $1,302,096,753  30 

(  ash  balance  in  tho^  Treasury  exclusive  of^^  sjLjmjO 


LINES, 

American—  Lower  two  thirds  red,  with  white 

black  top. 
Anchor—  Black. 

Allan— Rea,  with  white  ring  under  black  top. 
Cunard—  Red,  with  black  top. 
French— Red.  with  black  top. 
Ouion—  Lower  two  thirds  black,  a  red 

top. 

Hamburg—  Black. 
Inman—  Lower 
top. 

A'atinZtl— Wh  Be" '£uh  hh«lk 'to°p. t°P" 
Xnrth  Herman  Lloyd—  Black. 
Red  Star— Cream  color,  with  black  top  with  red  . 
Royal  Netherlands—  Black,  with  band  having 
border. 

State—  Lower  two  thirds  buff,  red  band  under  black  top, 

W  A  lit  i^*" 
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PRODUCTION  OF  COAX. 

AREA  OF  THK  WORLD'S  COAL  FIELDS  IN 
SQUARE  MILES, 
and  Japan,  200,000;  United  States,  lOl.ooO; 
35,0110;  Russia,  27.iajo-  Great  Britain  9,000;  Ger- 
many. 3.0H1;  Fran.-,.,  l.ftW;  Belgium,  Sj>ain,  and  other 
countries,  I,**).   Total.  471,800. 

Tlie  roal  IIWils  of  China.  Japan.  Great  Itritain.  Ger- 
many, Ktissia,  and  India  contain  apparently  303.000,000,. 
ooil  tons,  which  li  enough  for  450  years  at  present  rate 
<>i  consumption.  If  to  the  above  be  added  the  coal 
fields  In  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  other  countries, 


the  supply  will  be  found  ample  for  i,ww  3 

proved  machinery  has  greatly  increased  the 
miner,  and  thus  produced  a  fall  l.i  price  to 
tage  of  all  industries. 
The  production  of  the  principal  countries  In  If***  In 

metric  tons  (2,204.6  lbs.)  was:  United  States,  228.717,579; 
United  Kingdom,  223.610,279;  Germany.  135,844.419; 
An.sirla-Hungary,38,7.W,:i?2;  France.3?.K<a,712;  Belgium, 
22,072,068;  Russia  (c),  12, 800,000;  Japan,  6,721,7'.»s;  Au»- 
tralasia(').  6.700,000;  India,  6.016.0.V.;  Canada,  4.142,242; 
Spain.  2,600,279;  Mexico,  4->9,l25;  Sweden,  239, 344;  Italy, 
.tsK,534;  all  other  countries  (e),  2,500,000;  total,  partly 
ti  mated,  723,617.836.  (e)  Estimated. 


ANNUAL  COAL  PRODUCTION  IN  THK  UNITED  STATES. 





Statks. 


liUumhiowt. 

Alabama  

Arkansas  

California  

Colorado  

Georgia  

Illinois  

Indiana  

Indian  Territory.. 

Iowa  

Kansas  

Kentucky  

Maryland  

Michigan  

Missouri  

Montana  

Nebraska  

New  Mexico  

North  Carolina  

North  Dakota  

Ohio  

Oregon  

Pennsylvania  . 


Tons. 


Vali  e  at  Mink. 


Per 

Ton. 


i..:  .1. 


9,09!»,05.> 

1  ,*i<;.  1:*. 

181,011 
fi.i3.V4.i6 

.IM.S.U'. 
27,311.662 
6.'.»IK.225 
2,421, 781 
6.6t7,49!» 

4,;»'o..v> 

r».  »!,•-•  jrs,-, 

8.113.127 
1.241.241 
3.802.088 
1,396,081 
I 

IIHJJN 
iiw.noi 

82.305.945 


STATM. 


$10.01  *),«>» 
2,068.613 
301,106 
6.24S. 151 
4:i..<.vr. 
28.163,937 

7,016,143 

3.915.268 
7,822.608 
8,901.61* 
6.213.076 
6,0441.491 
1,788.084 
4.707,1641 
2,009,316 


$1.64 
111 

2.61 
1.11 
1.20 
1.03 
1.01 

1  .»-._• 
l  39 
1  / 

.99 
1.24 
1  J4 
1.44 


filtumlnoug. 


Texas  

Utah  

Virginia  

Washington. .. 
West  Virginia. 


Wyoming  

Total  bitu-  j  Sh.  tons., 
minous.   i  Met.  ions. 

Attthracit*. 

Colorado  

New  Mexico  

Pennsylvania  


Total  an-  (Sh.  tons... 
thraclte  (Met.  tons.. 


Grand  I  Sh.  tons.. . . 
total  coal  {  Met.  tons. . 


3.633.200 
1,107.963 

l.:«.'.iU4 

2,726.873 
2,578.217 
24.0l'<8.402 
4,48,-., 374 


Valck  at  Mi>e. 

iv  r 

Ton. 


$4,067,389 
1,907,024 
1,666.082 
2,353.989 
4,27  1 .071. 

20.848.184 
6,060,462 


226.759,980 
204,808,110 

G4  .530 

67,471, «i7 

'  I 

67,638.5:16 
61.270,558 


8193,740 

6,296 
112,604,020 


1.26 
.98 

1.86 
.87 

1.33 


•l.l5 

«••'»' 

2  75 
1.67 


$112,704,065  $1.67 
1.86 


I  Included  In  California.      1  Included  In  Georgia. 


293.21W.516  $349,009,269 

266,078,668^   


$1.19 


PRODUCTION  COPPER,  TIN,  ZINC 

World's  annual  production  of  copper  In  tons :  United 
States, 268.787;  Spain  and  Portugal,  64.872;  Chile. 25.700; 
Japan,  27.840;  Germany,  20.410;  Mexico,  22,060;  Aus- 
tralasia, 23.000;  South  Africa,  6,490;  other  countries. 
32.346;  total,  486,084  tons. 

Annual  copper  production  of  the  United  States  in 
pounds:  Arizona,  115,403.846;  California,  29,639,987; 
Colorado.  7.82>;,949;  Michigan,  144.227.340;  Montana, 
254,460,713;   Utah.   18,604.726;   Eastern  and  Southern 


all  others,  12 .538,850; 


States,  6,918.12 
(a\.  11.313,962. 

Production  of  tin  In  the  world, 
4.100;    Straits  Settlements.  46,070; 


In  tons:  England, 
Australasia,  3,178; 

■  ■  ■ 


w,*w  ,     *_>  v  •  •»»  **»    a_»^  km.  tiiv;  •  ■ ,    to,vi  y  ,      Awinidnia,    0,  a  10  f 

Banka,  Billiton,  and  Slngkcp,  17,640;  Bolivia,  6,937; 
India  ami  China,  877;  United  States,  none;  total. 78.802. 

Production  of  zinc  in  the  world.  In  tons:  Austria, 
6,836;  Belgium,  Holland,  and  the  Rhine  district  of  Ger- 
many, 189.301;  Upper  Silesia,  102.316;  France,  38.000; 
Spain.  6,200;  United  Kingdom.  30,307;  Russia,  6,909; 
United  States,  111,794;  total,  400,973. 


THK  FLEET  OF  TRANSATLANTIC  PASSENGER  STEAMERS. 


Built. 


Steamships. 


Builders. 


Tonnage.!  ro°™. 


Dimensions 

In  Feet. 


85  O 


New 


York  and  Glasgow,  Pier  foot  I 
West  21st  St.  I 


State  of  Nebraska.  18.su  Glasgow  

Mongolian  18»1  Glasgow  

Numidian  1*91  Glasgow  

Laurentian  -  !M73  Glasgow  

New  York  and  Southampton,  Pier  I 
foot  Fulton  St.,  N.  R.  } 

ism  Philadelphia, 
ism  Philadelphia. 

l«v.i  Glasgow  

1R88  Glasgow  

Pier  foot  I 


ALLAN  STATE  LINE. 

 (Office,  63  Broadway.) 

l>ond.  ,v  Gl'gow  Co.,Ld.  2f>0 
iLond.  it  Gl'gow  Co.,  Ld.  3080 

Lond.  &  Gl'gow  Co.,  Ld.  3080, 
|Lond.  &  Gl'gow  Co.,Ld.|.„ 

AMERICAN  LINE. 


.1 


it 


Commander. 


a 

*» 
a. 

<3 


State  Line  Established  1872. 


St.  Louis  

St.  Paul  

Piris  

New  York  

New  York  and  Glasgow 

 West  24th  St.  \ 

Cttv  of  Rome. .77..  18*1  Barrow  

Anchor!*   1874 j  Barrow   

Bolivia  118T3  Port  Glasgow.. 

Clrcassla  1878  Barrow  

Ethiopia   1873  Glasgow  

  1880  Barrow  


Wm.  Cramp  &  Sons  6894 

Wm.  Cramp  &  Sous  5874 

J.  &  G.  Thomson  62*9 

J.  &  G.  Thomson  6318 

ANCHOR  LINE. 
(Office,  7  Bowling  Green.) 

Barrow  S.  B.  Co.. .   3463 

Harrow  S.  B.  Co  18713 

R.  Duncan  Co...., 

Barrow  S.  B.  Co  

A.  Stephen  &  Son  . . 
Barrow  S.  B.  Co  


4000 

483H 

48.18 
4622 

650 

385  43 
400  46 
400  45 
400  42.6 

33 
33  6 
38.6 
35  3 

1 

Established  1892. 

llfi29 
11629 
111796 
10803 

20000   Handle   1635.8  63 

20000  2000  Passow               680  63.3 

a 
s 

Hill 
41C8 


4O50 
2770  4272 


1600  Young. 
617  John  W 


1120  Craig 

OOOi  

720  Wadsworth 
Harris  
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New  York,  Queenstown,  and  Liver- 1 
pool.  Pier  foot  Clarkson  St.  J 


Horno 

Tower. 


I 


-51-iE 


Dimensions 
In  Feet. 


5 


Established  1840. 


Campania . 


CITNARD  LINE. 
(Office,  4  Bowling  O  reen.) 

1803  Fairfield  Fairfield  Co   5»M  1J!KW>  30000   •  I  Walker  620  i«5  3  43~ 

Lucania  1892  Fairfield  Fairfield  Co  AMM  12950  30IHX)  •    II.  McKay  620   65.3  43 

Ktruria   1885  Fairfield  John  Elder  &  Co  3267   771k  ivmo  3500  r  crguson          8411.6  57.2  38.2 

Urnbrla   1884  Fairfield  John  Elder  &  Co  324ft   7718  HAM  uAM  Dutton  1501.6  67.2  38  2 

Aurania  Ikxj  Glasgow  J.  &  O.  Thomson  '4029    7268    8500  1AM  A.  McKay         470    57.2  37.2 

Servla  •  •  —  1 1881  Glasgow  |j.  <&  O.  Thomson   13971.1  7391 ,  10000 ,  lOOOj  Watt   |BI5  162.1  37 

FRENCH 


New  York 


and  Havre, 
Morton  St. 


1'ieT 


ot  J 


LINE. 

(Office,  3  Howling  Green.) 


LaTouralne  1890  St. 

La  Gascogne  lHXfi  Toulon. . 

La  Champagne . . . .  1886  St.  Nazalra  ... 

La  Bretagne  1K86  St.  Nazalre 

La  Nonnandie  18ft!  Barrow,  Eng  .. 

New  York,  Cherbourg,  Southamp- 
ton, Boulogne,  and  Hamburg, 
Pier  foot  1st  St.,  Hoboken. 


Cle  Gle  Transatl.HU  i  |  ii.  . 

Soc.  des  Forge*,  etc  

Cie  Cle  Transatlantique. 
CieGleTransatlantique. 


4108 

3906 
3KM9 
3475 


977*  124MO  . 

nan 


74lt> 

7110j 
7<»10 
6112 


9000 
9000 
9000  . 
6600  . 


Santelll.. 

Simon... 
Polrot... 

Rupe  

Fajolle.. 


608 
506 
AW 
459 


55 
52 
51 
61 
60 


38 
38 
38 
38 
34 


HAMBCRG-AMERICAN  LINE. 
(Office,  37  Broadway.) 


Established  1847. 


•  •  a  ......... 


Ambrla  


1890  Kl 


iburg. 


12AJ0 


FUrst  Bismarck...  1890  Stettin  t  Vulcan  S.  B.Co  j  ■  10000 

Augusta  Victoria..  1*89  Stettin  Vulcan  S.  B.Co   |  10000 

Pennsylvania  1*97  Belfast  Harland  «£  WollT  

Pretoria   1897|  Hamburg  Blohm  &  Voss  

l"alatia   1894  Stettin  Vulcan  S.  B.  Co  

Patrla   1894  Stettin  Vulcan  8.  B.  Co  

Phoenicia   1894  Hamburg          Blohm  &  V 

Armenia   1896  Newcastle  1  "aimers  

Arcadia  1896  Belfast  Harland  &  WollT 

Arabia.   1896!  Belfast  Harland  <£  WollT 

Astuiia   1896  Newcastle  Palmers  

Andalusia  11896  Newcastle  Palmers  

Adrla  11896  Newcastle  Palmers 


16400  2800  Albers   620 

620 


13500  2AM  KacmptT 

ISjillei 


MXM 
70O0 
7000 
7000 
7000 
7AM 
7000 
6043 
5060 
6250 
13AM 

13000 

\W 

Krr.'i 


Flensburg  S.  B.  Co. 

Alesla   1896  Flensburg  Flensburg  S.  B.  Co. 

Arugonia  189»i  Flensburg  Flensburg 8.  B.  Co. 

OraF  Waldereee...  1897  Hamburg  Blohm  &  Voss  

Patricia  11897  Stettin  .Vulcan  8.  B.  Co.... 

Bulgaria  ...J  1898  Hamburg   'Blohm  &  Voss  

Brasilia  1MK  Belfast  Harland  &  WollT... 

Deutschlandt  I  ..  IStettin  i Vnlcan 8. B. Co   ....  loooo 

New  York,  Boulogne,  Amsterdam.)        IB  ILLAND-AMERICA  LINK, 
and  Rotterdam,  Piers  foot  6th j  NETHERLANDS-AMERICAN  LINE, 
and  6th  Sts.,  Hoboken.  )  (Office,  39  Broadway.) 

Rotterdam  1K97  Belfast  Harland &Wolft*.. ..  .7.76000 

Spaarndam  1881  Belfast  Harland  &  WollT  3123 

1K72  Belfast  Harland  &  Wolff   2702 

1881  Belfast   Harland  &  WollT  2C54 

Amsterdam   1879  Belfast  Harland  &  WollT   2681 

Edam  j  1878  Belfast  Harland  A  WolfT   2361 

dtatendam  .11898  Belfast  Harland  &  Wolff..   7000 

New  York,  Southampton,  and  Bre-"l         NORTH  (SKRMAN 


AMU  . 
6000  . 
tow, . 
6500  . 
6600  . 
3000 
3000'. 
;W(W  . 
3000  . 
3000  . 
3000  . 
6000  . 
A>M  . 
50tM  . 
6000  . 
COM  . 
4<M0  . 
44KM  . 


ipl 
lit 

KopfT  

Karlowa... 

Bauer  

Lelthauser 

Magin  I  400 

Martens   44W 

Pietsch  |  400 

Kuhn  

Schroeder  

Reuter  

Frocblich  

Krech  

H.  Schmidt... 


AM 
AM 
460 
460 
4»M 


390 
400 


404 
4  H 

665' 
A55 
601  j 


58  40 

A!  38 
02  42 
62  42 
62  32 
62  32 

62  32 
A)  30 
49  30 

49  30 

63  29 

50  30 
60  30 
32  25 
32  25 
32  25 
62  42 
62  42 
62  34 
62 
66  42 


Established  1874. 


men,  Pier  2d  St.,  Hoboken. 

K  a  I  s  er~~ W.The!u7i  i 

Der Grouse          1897  Stettin... 

Kaiser  Frle.lrlch..  1898  Danzig  .. 
Kaiserlu Maria  Th.  1898  Stettin... 

Lahn   1887  Fairfield. 

Saale . 


BOM 
4639 
3984 
3667 
3627 
3329 
10500 

lloydT~ 

(Office,  2  Bowling  Oreen.) 


5ono  i  Van  der  Zee. . 

3500   Stenger  

3500  ....  Aid.  Poller... 

2AM  Bruinsnia  

2AW  ....  W.Bakker.... 
2100i....  8.  dcVrlee.... 
6600  ....  Bonjer  


4*6 
430 
420 
4Hi 
•411 

3!M 

525 


63 
42 

39 
39 
381 
60 


34 

n 

31 
29 
29 
29 
42 


EstabUshcd  1867. 


Vulcan  .Shipbuilding  Co.'.... |  13800  27000 
SchlchauShipbuild'gCo.  ....!  1284M 
Vulcan  Shipbuilding  Co.  3769  7*©0 
Fairfield  E.  &  8.  B.  Co. .  2879  6581 


I 


soma : 

17000  . 
XHO0 


Trave   1884?  Glasgow 

Friedrlchd.Grosse  1*!M  Stettin  

Kiinigin  Lulse  ....  1896  Stettin  

Barbaroasa  1«96  Hamburg  

Bremen   1896  Danzig  

H.  H.  Meier  1*92  Newcastle  ... 

New  York  and  Genoa,  Pier  foot  2d  1 
 8t.,  Hol»oken.   |_ 

Kaiser  WBhelm  II  18**  Stettin...  

Aller   1886  Glasgow  

Ems  '18*4  Glasgow  


18845  Glasgow  Elder  &  Co   2779    6381  7AM 


New  York  and  Antwerp,  Pier  foot  1 
Fulton  St..  N.  R. 


Frlesland   18-H  Glasgow.'  

Westernland  1*83  Birkenhead  . 

Noordland   1883  Birkenhead  . 

  1893  Dumbarton  . 

  1894  Glasgow  


Elder  •»  Co   2779  5831 

Vulcan  Shipbuilding  Co.:   10500 

Vulcan  Shipbuilding  Co  ,  MM 

Blohm  &  Voss  !  10600 

SehlchauShlpbuild'gCo   10600| 

Mitchell.  Armstrong  Co  I  63061 

NORTH  GERMAN  LLOYD. 
JGfflee.  2  Bowling  Green.)  

Vulcan  Shipbuilding  Co.  4774V  7s990T 

Elder  *  Co   2779 

Elder  <S  Co  .„ , L.   2893 

RED  STAR  LINE. 

 (Office,  6  Bowling  Green.) 

'J.  &  G.  Thomson   6023 

I-alrd  Bros   4320 

I-alrd  Bros  4019 


7AM 
7000 
7000 
70 


Pohle  | 

Blanke  

ChristolTers. . . 

Elchel  ' 

v.  Schuckm'nn 

Richter  I 

Reimkasten...! 
en  ! 


&40 

06 

43 

OM 

Ml 

41 

646 

62 

37 

4*4 

49 

ST 

465 

4* 

30 

466 

48 

30 

644'> 

60 

■ 

644 

60 

.V. 

546 

Ml 

M 

644 

60, 

■ 

481 

4* 

29 

Established  1892. 


4V.no 


6381  7AM  ....  Nierlch 
5192    7000   Hi 


Hogcmann .... 

~  ierlch  

arrassowlu.. 


466;  62  27 
455  48  36 
445    47  35 


Established  1873. 


j.&a. 


6824  . 
6994  . 
5398  . 
8607  . 
8669  . 


84M  Nickels  1  4551  61 

700  Mills   466  47 

AM  l  oesewitz   419  47 

1237  Hence   494  67 

1237  Bond  i  494]  75 


38 
30 
» 
87 
37 
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Built. 

Tonnage. 

Hone 

Power. 

Builder*. 

Net. 

m 

9 

8 
c 

•a 
•  1 

55 

c  " 

5 

a 


!,i  ^uVna,r?erSXi'4th1  **  AXDINAVIAir-AHEBICAII  LINK. 
,„kc£  (Ollloe,  28  Slate  St.) 


New  York 
gen,  an 
St..  Hobokcn. 

llekla....  I18M  Greenock  Scott  A  Co  

Island  1882  Copenhagen.. .  HurtneUtvr  &  Wain 

Norge  l**l  Glasgow  [Stephen*  Jfc  Son..... 

Thingvalla  1*74  Copenhagen. . .  ilturmelstcr  Jb  Wain 

New  York,  OutH'iiatown,  and  Liver-  j 


Established  1879. 


8258 
2*44 
3359 
25.'4 


2150 
2000 
1600 


 Tuomsen 

....  Skjodt... 
....  Knudaen 
....|L»ub  ..... 


333  41 

324  39 

340  41 

301  371 


28 
••j 

32 
-1 


pool,  Pier  foot  West  loth  St. 

Teutonic  1889  Belfast  . 

Majestic  18*9  Belfast 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

 (( Mice, »  Broadway.) 

Harlaud  Ji "Wolff  42«)| 


Established  1870. 


...  Harland  <S  Wolff  42t»9 

Britannic  1*74  Belfast   Harland  «  WoliT  31*2 

Germanic  1874  Belfast   Harland  «:  Wolff  2989 

Cymric  189*  Belfast   Harland  iV  Wolff  *0i>0 

Oceanic  1899' Belfast  ..  Harland  A  Wolff  7930^ 

New  York  and  Hull.  Wibvon  Pier,  I  ~~  WILSON  LINE^ 

Brooklyn  Borough.  (  (Office,  29  Broadway.) 

Buffalo  I*W  Newcastle  Palmers  L".io9 

Ohio  l**o  Dumbarton  V.  McMill  A-  Sons  25.'>7. 

Colorado   I**7  Hull  Earles  27*7 

Martello  ism  Hull  Earlcs  24:4 

Francisco   1*<U  Newcastle  R.  Stephenson  A:  Co.I.d.  2J71 

Hindoo   is.yi  Newcastle  It.  Stephenson  tv  Co.,  Li.  2407 

I  laho   is;.;  Wallsend  swan  .v  Hunter  4M0 

Chicago  i8'.w  W.  Hartlepool.  FurueaB.  Withy  &  Co. . .  43*4 


99*4  16000  1870  Cameron   EtS  67  39 

VMii  16000  1875  K.  .1.  Smith   6651  67  .  39 

Btm    46'.»  890  Haddock   455!  45  33 

6065   4500  766  McKinstry ....  466  46  33 

12340   6700 1197  Lindsay   586  64  38 

1«<hmi  | .... I   685:  Gtv  44 


4431 

a»17 
4220 
37o.i 
4IJ01 

37JO 


600  Malet  i  385  4C 

4  *  Akester  j  360  43 

6  X)  W  hit  ton   37045 

651  Potter  |  970  43 

  .In, km,   37047 

5O0  Wing   i  368  43 

 !  470  60 


.i 


28 

23 
28 
28 

28 


FASTEST  ATLANTIC  OCEAN  PASSAGES. 


Route. 


Ijueenstown  to  New  York  .. 
New  York  to  Southampton. 
Cherbourg  to  New  York 


Steamer. 


I.ucania  

Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Gr 
Deutschland  


Line. 


Date. 


D. 

T 


H. 

~7~ 


Caamtd  Oct.  21-98.  laMT. , 

North  German  Lloyd.  Nov.  23-29, 1897            6  17 

Hamburg-American  ..  Aug  23-29, 1901            5  12 

Havre  to  New  York  La  Savoie  French  Aug.3l-Sept.6,1901.  6  11 

New  York  to  Cherbourg  Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grouse  ..  No.  German  Llovd  Jan.  4-10, 1900            6  16 

Ne_w  York  to  Plymouth, ....  [Deutschland  Hamburg-American  ..  Sept.  5-10,1900  '  5  7 

TRANSATLANTIC  PASSENGER  STEAMERS  ADDED  1900-100 1 . 


23 
8 
5 


Steamships 


Builders. 


Tonnage. 


Horse 
Power. 


- 


Philadelphia. 


"AM  Kit  I  CAN  LINE7 


8  A  Ui 

ill8  &* 


Commander. 


Dimenal 
in  Feet. 


I 


3 
— 

<5 


Harland  A  Wolff  |  (389  10787 

John  Brown  &  Co  |  7493  11635 

  "ANCHOR  LINK. 

D.  &  W.  Henderson     8900 

"Atlantic"  Transport-  li  ne7~ 

Harland  &  Wolff........  MV51  13*01 

Harland      Wolff..   8&47  13403 

FRENCH  LlNE/_ 

Cie  GleTranaatlantiipie.t  ....  15000 

HAMBCRG-AMERICAN  LINE. 


Haverford 


1901  Belfast.. 
1901  Glasgow. 


.    2000  M11L 

*  a  * a     j  a  a  ■  • 


6»»ia.3  42 
530  58  36 


Columbia. 


1901  Glasgow. 


 I 


503  56 


Minneapolis. 


1900  Belfast: 
1900  Belfast . 


La  Sarolo   1900  St.  Naralre. 


1224  ....  Layland. 
1227  ....  Robinson 


.  600.7  K5.5  39.1 
.600.7  66.5  44 


Poirot   5B0  60  40 


Deutschland  , 


Moltke 
RlQcher. 


1 1900  Stettin  

1901  Hamburg  

1901  Hamburg  


Vulcan  S.  H.  Co.. 
A  Voss. . 
&  Voss... 


16000  37500:... .  libera  

1 12000  8000  .....  Demp wolf . 
12000     8000  ....   


6*4  674  44 

550  I  62  42 
660  I  6.'  42 


Celtic   11901  Belfast 


Kurf  Urst.  1900  Dant/ig  . . 

 1!W0  Hamburg.. 

Wllh'm  1901  Stettin  .... 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 
Harland  &  Wolff..  13419  20904 

NORTH-GERMAN  LLOYD  LINE. 

F.  Schichan  I  ....'122007 

Blohm  A  Voss   ....  10:00 

Vulcan  S.  B.  Co   ....  15000 


13000  2296  Lindaay   700  I  75  49 


8000  — 
501*  .... 


Relmkasten. 
Storruer  


.  5*4  62 
,520  58  40 
.  063  86 


Vaderland: 


1900  Glasgow. 
19Q1  Glaagow. 


REP  STAR  LINE.  

John  Brown  A  Co  I  7480  118091 

John  Brown  X  Co   7511  119-  6 

WILSON  LINK. 


ir.27  Albrccht . 
11.27  1 


.  680  |  60  42 
.  W    60  42 


1900  Wallsend  

19uo  Hartlepool  .... 


Swan  A  Hunter. 
Win.  Gray  &  Co, 


........  3!»70  6030 


.  •••• 


Watson. 


462  |  52  31 
62  iSl 
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CABLES  OP  THE  WORLD. 

of  Telegraph  i 


sets  forth  the  entire  system  of  submarine  cables  of  the  world.  Including;  those  alone 
bavs,  gulfs,  and  estuaries  of  rivers,  hut  excepting  those  in  lakes  and  the  Interior  water- 
The  list  includes  all  cables  operated  by  private  companies,  and  in  addition  thereto  under 
a  is  given  the  list  of  cables  operated  by  the  government  of  that  nation. 


Anglo-American  Telegraph  Co. : 
Transatlantic  System  —  Valentia  rlre- 
lan.l)  to  Heart's  Content  (Newfound- 
land)  

Minoo,  near   Brest  (France),  to  8t. 

Pierre-Mlqiielon  

Communication  on  American  coasts  . . . 

Communication  


33 


ToUl  , 

Commercial  Cable  Co. : 
Transatlantic  System — Watervlllo  ilre- 

land)  to  CansoVNova  Scotia)  

Canso,  N.  S.,  to  New  York  

Canao.  N.  S.,  to  ltockport.  Mass.... 
Communication  in  Kurojie  

Total  

l>irect  lrnite«l  States  Calile  Co.: 
Ballinskellic's  Bay  (Ireland)  to  Hall- 
fax  (Nova  Scotia)  

Halifax,  N.  8.,  to  Ryo  Beach.  N.  H 


Total  

Western  1'nlon  Telegraph  Co 
Transatlantic  System  —  Sennen  Cove, 
near  Penzance,  England,  to  l)over 

Hay,  near  Canso,  N.  8  

Hover  Bav,  N.  8.,  to  New  York 
Gulf  of  " 


Total  

Compagnlc  Krancaise  du  Telegraph 
Paris  a  New  York: 
Brest  ( F  ranee  1  to  St.  Pierre-Mlq . . . , 
8t.  Pierre  to  Ca|>e  Cod,  Mass  


Total  , 

Compagnle  Krancaise  des  CAbles  Tele- 
graphiqiiea : 

Brest  (France)  to  Cape  Cod,  Mass. . 


African  Direct  Telegraph  Co 

Black  Sea  Telegraph  Co  

Brazilian  Submarine  Telegraph  C 
Can-avellos,  near  Lishon  (Portugal),  to 
Madeira,  to  8t.  Vincent  (Cape  Verde 
Island),  to  Pernambuco  (Brazil) 


« 

7.510 

1 

3,718 

1.9K4 

1 

in 

15 

3 

6,893 

Kin 

\ 
1 

Oil 

839 

7 

•,069 

1 
1 

3.564 

2 

3,099 

S 

6.107 

3 

1,778 

1 

12 

7.342 

1 

2,2*2 

1 

3 

4-J2 

i 

3,532 

1 

3,250 

8 

2.93* 

1 

337 

6 

7,375 

des  Cables  T«He- 


Central  anil  South 

Co  

Compagnle  Allei 

graphiques  

Companla    Telegraflco  -  Telefonica  del 

Plata  

Compania    Telegraflco    del   Kio   de  la 

Plata  

Culm  Submarine  Telegraph  Co 
Direct  Spanish  Telegraph  Co.. 
Direct  y>  est  India  Cable  Co. : 

Bermuda-Turk's    Island,  and    Turk  s 

Island-Tamarique  

Eastern  and  South  African  Telegraph  Co 
Eastern  Extension  Australasia  and  China 

Telegraph  Co  

Eastern  Telegraph  Co. : 

An^lo-Spanish-Portuguese  System 

System  West  of  Malta  

Italo-Oreek  System  

Austro  (ircek  System  

Greek  System  

Turko-oYeck  System  

Turkish  System  

Egypto-Europcan  System. 

Egyptian  " 


Total 


Europe  and  Azores  Telegraph  Co.. 
Ureal  Northern  Telegraph  Co.: 


Cables  In  Europe  and  Anil 

Halifax  and  Bermuda  Cable  Co  

Indo-European  Telegraph  Co  

India  Rubber.  Gutta  Percha,  and 


graph  Works  Co. 
Mexican  " 


Telegraph  Co  

River  Plate  Telegraph  Co. 
SoclcU*  Franca!  so  des  Tel 

Marin*  

South  American  Cable  Co 
("nlted  States  and  Hayti  Telegraph  and 

Cable  Co  

West  African  Telegraph  Co  

West  Coast  of  America  Telegraph  Co... 

;raphC£.... 


Total 


i 

i 

i 
■i 
i 


i.; 


27  1  17.359 


u 

17 
- 
t 

II 
4 

15 
4 
1 

13 


81 

t 

1 
- 

3 
3 
1 

19 

3 

1 
11 

« 

in 


Cables  Owned  by  Nations. 


Austria. 

Belgium. 


France 

Germany  

Great  Britain 

Greece  

Holland  

Italy  

Norway  

Portugal.  

Russia  

Spain  

Sweden  


41 

214 

2 

56 

73 

235 

54 

6,035 

58 

2,226 

135 

1,989 

47 

65 

24 

02 

39 

1,061 

325 

324 

4 

115 

9 

331 

15 

1,744 

14 

96 

2 

10 

23 

344 

Argentine  Republic  and  Brazil 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  . . . 
Bahama  Islands. 
British 
British 
Depi 

China  

Cochin  China  and  Tonquln  

Japan   

Macao  

Nouvelle  Caledonia  

Netherlands  Indies  

Senegal,    Africa  —  Dakar  to 

IflnO'l  


Total.. 


49 

119 

31 

345 

1 

213 

1 

111 

1,919 

2 

113 

3 

774 

70 

1.608 

1 

X 

1 

1 

» 

Ml 

1 

• 

1,142 

19,4*0 
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THE  CENTURY  BOOK  OF  FACTS. 


OCCUPATIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

NUMBER  OF  PER80N8  ENGAGED  IN  PRINCIPAL  SPECIFIED  OCCUPATIONS. 

Census  of  1900. 


All  occupations . . 


.29.2N.V922 


Produce  ami  provision*  

Not  specified  

Merchants  and  dealer*  (wholesale)  

Agricultural  pursuits-   10.43ft.219 Messengers  and  errand  and  office  boy*  


Agricultural  laborers   4.459.346 


Dairymen  and  dairy  women. 

Farmer*,  planters  and  overseers  

Hardeners,  florists,  nurserymen,  etc 

Lumbermen  and  raftsmen  

Ktockralser*.  herders  and  drovers.. 
Turpentine  fanners  and  laborers.... 

Wood  choppers  

Other  agricultural  pursuits  


10.93! 
i.6St,257 

72.190 


24.737 
86.2BS 
5.606 

Professional  sen-ice   1.2S4.7>7 

84.923 
29.560 
24.902 
6.058 
8.887 
111.912 
29.683 
50.782 
20.153 
14.440 
2.908 
30.09S 
114.703 
92,264 


Actors,  professional  showmen,  etc  

Architects,  designers,  draughtsmen,  etc. 

Artists  and  teachers  of  art  

Authors  and  scientists  

Chemists,  assayers.  and  metallurgists  .. 

Clergymen  

Dentists  

Electrician*  

Engineers  (civil)  

Engineers  (mechanical  and  electrical).. 

Engineers  (mining)  

Journalists  

Lawyer*  

Mu.dclan.H  and  teachers  of  music  

Officials,  national*  

Officials,  state  

officials,  county  and  city  

Physicians  and  surgeons  

Surveyors  

Teachers  nud  professors  In  colleges. etc. 
Not  specified  


Domestic  and  personal  service. 

Barbers  and  hairdressers  

Bartenders  

Boarding  and  bulging  house  keepers. 

Hoothlucks  

Firemen  <  lire  Ivpartment)  

Hotel  keeper*  

Housekeei»ers  and  steward*  

Hunters,  trapper*,  guides  and  scout* 
Janitors 


Newspaper  carrier*  and  newsboys 
<  irlicials  of  banks  and  ci 
Parker* and  shipper*.., 

Porter*  and  helpers  (in  stores,  etc.)  

Salesmen  and  saleswomen  

Sailor*,  boatmen,  pilots  

Steam  railroad  employee*  

Stenographers  and  ty|>ewriters  

Ntr«-et  railway  employee*  

Telegraph  and  telephone  lincmeu  

Telegraph  and  telephone  operator*  

Undertakers  

Weighers,  gauge r*.  and  measurers  

Not  specified  

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuit*.  ' 
p.rii.MNi*  Thapi.s. 
Carpenters  and  Joiners  i  including  ship  carpenter 

Masons  (brick  and  stone)  

Painters,  glaziers  anil  varnlshers  

Paper  bangers  

Plasterers  

Plumbers  ami  gas  and  stearn  fitter*  

Roofers  and  slaters  

Mechanics  'not  otherwise  specified)  

Ciiemh  ai.s  and  Allied  Product*. 

40..r.9.'>  nil  well  ami  oil  works  employees  

4.345 1 Other  chemical  worker*  

Ci.av,  (.lass  ami  Stone  Product*. 

Brick  and  tile  makers,  etc  

Glass  worker*  

Marble  and  stoue  cutters  

Potter*  

Fisiiino  ami  Minimi. 

Fishermen  and  oystermen  

Miner*  (coal)  

Miners(gold  and  silver)  

Miner*  (not  otherwise  specified)  

yuarrymen  

POOD  and  K indued  PRonccrs. 

Baker*  

Butcher*  

Butter  and  cheese  makers  

Confectioners  

Meat  packers,  curers  an<l  picklers  


34.194 
366.457 
42.310 

71  .»;■.*.'> 

6.901 
71.246 

VI.769 
54.274 
611.787 
SO  021 
582.471 
112.  lilt 

1 1  7K-, 


6.6 
34.0MJ 
11J.'|*7 


1  . 

140.415 
6,034 

440,797 
5,714 

5.69L7J6 
131  ,3M 
KV.W7 
71.871 
h  21  : 
11.576 

1  Vi..V.»  I 
ll.::|(' 


  61.226 

Laborers  (not  specified*   2.6I9.4S6 

longshoremen   20,931  Miller*  . 

Ijiunib  rers  and  laundresses   3*7.0i3  Other  food  preparer*  

Nurses  and  midw  Ives   121.269              Iron  and  Steel  and  their  Products 

Policemen,  w  atchmen,  and  detectives   116.01") .  Blacksmith'.   

Restaurant  krcinr*.....   34.023  Iron  and  steel  workers  

Saloon  keepers   83.875 :  Machinists  

Servants  and  waiters   1,566.440  Steam  boiler  makers 


Sextons 

Soldiers  (t'.S.)  

Sailors  and  marine* (U.S.). 
Not  specified  


Trade  and  transportation  .. 

Agents.  Insurance,  real  estate,  etc  

Auctioneers  

Bankers  and  brokers  

Bookkeepers  and  accountant*  

Clerks  and  copyists  

Commercial  traveler*  

Decorators,  drapers,  and  window  dressers  

Foremen  and  overseers,  stable,  railroad,  etc. 

H  ost  l(*rs  •>••••■•■••••••••• 

Hucksters  and  peddlers  

Livery  stable  keepers  

Mull  letter  carrie 


6.714  Stove,  furnace  and  grate  makers  , 

103.902  Tool  and  cutlery  makers  

22  *12  Wheelwright'.  

23,422  Wireworker*  

4  7*>8  tm  I  Leather  and  its  Finished  Product] 

*•"         Boot  and  shoe  milker*  and  repairers  

241.333  Harness  and  saddle  makers  and  repairers  .... 

2,813  leather  curriers  and  tanner*  , 

73. 3.M  I  Trunk  and  leathei -case  makers,  etc  

255.526  Liquors  and  Beveraukn. 

0011,721  Bottlers  and  soda  water  makers,  etc  , 

92.936  Brewers  and  maltsters  

3.053  Distiller*  and  rectifier*  , 

.V..V1.1                 Lumber  and  its  M  an  ukaitures. 
fo.ns  I  Cabinet  makers  and  furniture  i 
76.872!  employees  


....  i   (  i  ii  .IKT 

2n.37s  Piano  and  organ  makers. 


Merchants  and  dealers(retuil)   792  ss:  Saw  and  pinning  mlllemployecs 


I>rug*  anil  medicines  . 
Dry  goods,  fancy  goods  and  notions 

Groceries  

IJquors  and  wines  

Boots  and  *hoes  

Cigars  and  tobacco  

Clothing  and  men  *  furnishings  

Coal  and  wood  

(ieneral  Btore  

Lumber  


57 ,3I<  ntherw  Iworker- 


C>  s|, 
1ST.  567 
13.119 
15.239 
15.367 
18.097 
20  s«6 
3:1  IV!  I 
16,774 


Metal*  and  Metal  Products  other  than 
Iron  and  Steel. 

Brn'S  workers  

('lock and  watch  makers  and  repairers  

Copper  workers  

(.old  and  silver  w  orkers  

liunsmlths.  locksmiths  ami  bell  hangers  

Tlnplate  and  tinware  makers  


•r  m 


9,437 


21.626 
14,814 

49.934 
49.999 
51.526 
16.110 

73.810 
844.292 

59.095 
133.010 

34 ,59* 

79.407 
111.212 
19.261 
81.242 


40.? 
13.666 

227.076 
290.7V7 

2>  i  r.j 
12:473 

28.122 
13.639 
18.487 

209.066 


7.051 

10.546 
20. 9*  I 
3,145 


719 


6.220 
bd.07 
82.390 


26  700 
21.1S.S 

8.188 
26.146 

7.452 
70.613 
40.9NJS 


•Including  army  and  navy  officers.        (Continued  on  next  page.) 
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Pamek  ash  Phintixo. 

Bookbinders  

CompositoM  

Engravers  

Paper  and  pulp  mill  operatives  

Printers,  lithographers  and  pressmen  — 
Textiles. 

Artificial  flower  makers  

Hleaehery  ami  dye  works  operatives  

Carpet  factory  operatives  

Cotton  (rinners  

Cotton  mill  operatives  

Hosiery  and  knitting  mill  operatives  

Silk  mill  operatives  

Woolen  mill  operatives  

Other  textile  mill  operatives  

Dressmakers  

Hut  and  cup  makers  

Milliners  


as>iy 
11.150 
.36,329 

li-;.  4m 


22.2S9 

u:us 

1.3' 15 
21  1.001 
47.13) 
51.460 
Tt.l'.k, 
I'll... 19 
817.076 
22.7X1 
H7.HH1 


Shirt,  collar  and  cuff  makers.. 

Tailors  and  tailoresses  

Other  textile  workers  

MiscfMJtNtorN 

Broom  and  brush  makers  

Builders  and  eontraetnra  

Candle,  soup,  ami  tallow  make 

Engineers  and  firemen  (not  locomotive)  

Gas  works  employees  

Glove  makers  

Manufacturers  and  officials,  etc  

Officials  of  mining  and  quarrying  companies. 

Photographers  

Publishers  of  books,  maps  and  newspapers  .. 

Rubber  factory  operatives  

Tobacco  and  cigar  factory  operatives  

t'pholstercrs. 


230.277 


Other  miscellaneous  industries. 


10.222 
5<>.!W*> 
4.022 
221  M'i 
6,9,, 
12.27.1 
l-.s  .|.-., 

17.'...;, 

27.01-. 
10.970 
2i.s.„; 
131,464 

80.839 
507,521 


THE  WORLD'S  PRODUCTION  OF  WOOL  IN  1903. 


CnVXTRIBS. 

North  America. 

I'nlted  Stalest  

British  Provinces. 
Mexico  


Co.  NTUIt.S. 


sT  1V1  .»*> 

12.000.000 
.mi 


and 


Total 


Central  America  and 
West  Indies  


South  America 

Argentina  

Ura/.il  

Chile  

I'rugtiay  

Venezuela  

All  other  South 
America  


3Oi.l50.0OO 


5.000.000 


Total  . 


370.onn.ono 
1.500.000 
7.500.000 
96.nno.nro 
15,000.000 

20.000.000 


Europe, 
lireat  Rritain 

Ireland*  

Franco  

Spain  

Portugal  

Germany  

Italy*  

Austria- Hungary  ... 
Kussla  lncl  Poland  . 
Sweden  and  Nnrvay 
Turkey  and  Balkan 

Peninsula  

All  other  Europe.... 


Coi-strie* 


Pounds. 


Total  . 


5lo.oon.ooo 


Asia. 

Kussla  

Central  Asia.. 
Krltlsh  India. 


134.000.000 
103.610.OnO 
lOJ.tKO.UK) 

13.410.000 
49.590.000 
21.451.000 
6i.8no.om 
9Td.loo.om 
8,200,000 

67.500.000 
14.000,000 


Asiatic  Turkey  

C til II ft. 

All  other  Asia  


Total . 


Africa. 
Algeria  and  Tunis. 
(        <'"'■" n \  Natal 
Orange  Free  State 

Egypt  

All  other  Africa.... 


939.761.000 


ivi.om.noo 

!<,,.«, .HO 

85.000.000 


Total. 


Australasia  . 
Oceanica... 


(irand  total. 


33.0m.000 
:t",  t»»)  i*io 

15.000.000 


27 4.000.000 


100.000  f*0 
8.000000 

l.ooo.om 


134.425.ori0 


5m,om.om 

50.000 


2,667,686.000 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  Australia,  product  of  1902.  tWashe<l  and  unwashed. 
RAILROAD  SPEED. 

NOTABLE  FAST  HUN 8  OF  PASSENGER  TRAINS  FOR  LONG  DISTANCES. 


Date. 


May.  1HW. 

July.  lsxi. 

Aug..  I***. 

Sept..  1891. 

May,  1W.O. 

Aug..  1894. 

April.  1895. 

Aug..  1895. 

Sept.,  1895. 

Sept..  1895. 

Oct..  1895. 

Feb..  1897. 

April.  1897. 

Aug..  1897. 

July.  1898. 

May.  1900- 

Mar..  1902. 

Mar..  1902. 

Aug..  1902. 

Mar..  1903. 

April,  1903. 

Ma  v.  1903. 

July,  1903. 

April.  1901. 

July.  1904. 

Nov..  1901. 


Railroad 


Great  Western  (England)    London— Didcot  

West  Shore   East  Buffalo— Frankfort. 

Loin luii,  N-  W.  A- Caledonian   London— Edinburgh  

New  York  Central*  Hudson  River...  New  York— East  Buffalo... 


iNci.rsivK 


Hi- 


tance;~,__ 
Miles  lTi™ 


New  Y'ork  Central  &  L.  S 

Plant  System.  Atlantic  Coast  Line  

Pennsylvania  

London  Si  Northwestern  

New  Y'ork  Central  &  Hudson  River. .. 
New  Y'ork  Central"  World  Flyer"  .... 
Lake  Shore  6c  Michigan  Southern. . . . 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  

I,ehigh  Valley.  Black  Diamond  Exp.. 

Union  Pacific  

Lehigh  Valley.  Black  Diamond  Exp.. 
Burlington  Rout 


New  York— Chicago 

Jacksonville— Richmond  

Camden-Atlantic  city  

London — Aberdeen  

New  Y'ork— Puffalo  

Albany— Syracuse  

Chicago— Ituffalo  

Chicago— Denver  

Alpine,  N.  Y ".— Geneva  June-..  N. 

North  Plutte— Omaha  

Say  re—  Buffalo  

Uurlington— Chicago  

[Clyde— Mendota  


Burlington  Route  

Burlington  Route  ;  Eekley— Wrav. 

"20th  Century  Ltd.."  on  L.  Shore  I  Kcndallvilli — Toledo  

Atlantic  Coast  Line  lacksonvilli — Savannah.. 

Philadelphia  and  Reading  R.  R   Camden- Atlantic  City . . 

"20th  Century  Ltd  ."  on  L.  Shore  Toledo— Elkhart  

Great  Western  (England)  —  London—  Plymouth  

Michigan  Central   Niagara  Fails— Windsor.  

(Ireat  Western*  England)   Paddington— Bristol  

Pennsylvania  .Crestline — Fort  Wayne   


•  •*>.•*«. 


58.23 
201.7 
NO, 
t  Hi  32 
WH. 

Ml 

:,-  ;■; 
540. 

136.50 
M.S. 
510. 
1 .025 
43  M 
291. 
177. 
205  k 

74  a 

lis 

u. 

172 

50.5 

133.4 

216. 

225.66 

I  IN. 5 

I3L 


Miles 
per 
Hour 


0  17 
4  00 

7  is 
7.19.5 

1957 

12  M 

0  |\J 

8.32 

f.  17 

2  10 

HI 
18  52 

0 .33 

4  39 

2  59 

a.nsj 

1.5 

0  9 

1  15 

2  32 

0  12 

1  54 

3  54 
3.1  U  70 
1.24  Hi 
1.53  109 


4s 

51 
76 
63 
64 

l.s 

■-s 
SO. 
63 
'.'.» 
65. 
68 
is 
72 
70 
74 
70 
63 


STOI'K 

Num- 
ber. 


8 
3 
10 

26 
0 
8 
2 
0 
A 

20 
0 


•Including  stops.  tExclusI  ve  of  stops,  or  63  61  miles  t«?r  hour  including  stops.  Made 
New  York,  952  miles,  in  17  hours,  45  minutes.  23  secouds  (or  54.20  miles  per  hour  Including 


the  trip  from  Chicago  to 
ten  stops).  tExcluding 
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Fastest  Recorded  Runs  for 


Date. 


Railroad. 


...... 


July,  1890  Philadelphia  A  Reading  Skillmans-: 

Aug., 1891  Philadelphia  &  Reading   Homerton— 

Not.  ,  1892  Central  of  New  Jersey  1  Fan  wood— Westoeld,  N.  J  — 

May,  1893  N.  Y.  Central  A  Hudson  River  Orlmesville— 

May,  1893  N.  Y.  Central  &  Hudaon  River  Crittenden  -  "  Empire  State 

Express  "  

Aug., 1896  PpnnsTlvania   Landover— Anacosta  

Aug., 1898  Wabash   Boody— Blue  Mound  

Jan.,  1899  Burlington  Rout*   Sldlng-Arion  

Mar.,  1901  Plant  System   Fleming— Jacksonville  


Distance, 
Miles. 

Win,* 

lime, 
ML  S. 

— 111m 
■.lie* 

per  11  out 

4.1 

3  80 

08  A 

1 

0  89.8 

90.8 

1 

0  37 

97  J 

1 

0  36 

102  J 

1 

0  33 

112-6 

6.1 

3  00 

102 

6 

4  T 

17.46 

3.4 

1  20 

130 

6 

2  30 

130 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  HOG  PRODUCTS  EXPORTED  FROM  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 


COUNTRIES. 


rnited  Kingdom.. 


Denmark  

Sweden  and  Norway 

Spain  

Italy  

Cuba  

HaytL  

Porto  Rico  

British  West  Indies. 

Mexico  

Brazil  

Colombia.  

Venezuela  

British  Guiana  

Peru  

Quebec,  Ontarto.ete.* 

Nova  Scotia,  etc  

Newfoundland,  etc . . 
All  other  

Year,  to  June  30.... 


395,474.204 
12,366,110 
36,161,678 
29419.8*3 
10,01 4.6.3 
t  .843,326 
28,363,412 
147,006 
12,435,603 
11,353,301 
616 
1,138  421 
368,427 
184.482 
6,040,061 
27,325 
30,667 
10,561 
6,740 
9,729,041 
26,354 
50.318 
7,381 ,491 | 

962,681,480 
$41,557,067 


177.702.854 
1,145.190 
9413.11* 
14.9*4.833 
4.265.656 
691 .562 { 

463,'J06 
1.500 
187.966 

6,229,486 
117,395 
127,234 
984,  an 
277,623 
32,412 
194,327 
460.0113 
193,330 
27,167; 

8,636,19-2 
173,283 
124,784 

2,023,372 


Pork. 
Pouuds. 


90.6«6.214 
212  936 
16V.15.226 
94*5.676 
10,011.680 
874.175 
9,124,728 
24.588 
383,973 
752,766 
6,727  ,<*5 
3,332,800 
8,777,720 
10418 
117.900 
171.474 
20.000 
3,407.400 
12.800 
12.232.093 
1.914.954 
3,847,407 
4,761,862 


Total 
Meat*. 
Pound*. 

663.863.272 
13,724.536 
61,480,021 
64.091,352 
24.291 ,859 
3,4"9.063 
33,961  346 
173.094 
13,007  JJ32 
18.335.r«3 
6,845.696 
4.698,466 
10,121,124 
472.623 
6,190.363 
393,126 
500,760 
3,611, 28 1 
45.697 
27496426 
2,113,691 
4,022 ,609 
14,166,715 


Lard. 


204.645.77n 
32,312497 
229.230.175 
37.307,865 
74,865,099 
10.536.796 
18,157.399 
6.100 
7,483,4*3 
27.291,504 
1432.484 
4,741,704 
2,473,287| 
2.270.339 
17,839,650 
1,766.263 

5,5:w.080 

420,578 
422,»V3 
6.56H,.'«K 
189,101 
263,190 
29,400,167 


Aggregate. 


868,599.042 
46,037.133 
290.710,196 
91498,907 
99,156,958 
13.945,858 
47.108,745 
178,194 
20.491 .015 
46.627.057 
18.378,080 
9340.169 
12494.411 
3,742,962 
24.030.013 
2.159.389 
6.036.840 
4,031. 869, 
468.660 
34.164.894 
2402,692: 
4.286,699 
43,566.882 


899420.708 
24.973,722 
306,950,114 
102.421,996 
96431.133 
12,211,972 
11,781.097 
34  552 
8,719,038 
31,676,437 
16.922  496 
6,264437 
12,772,738 
3.924,008 
23,285.009 
2,3*6,388 
7,260,904 
3,771,077 
625,639 
42,785,483 
1,770406 
82277,416 
41,429,276 


731,256  460 
23,362,350 
197,917,382 
69,408,128 
76441,487 
6,437,494 
11,912.596 
128,008 


404;M,+01 

14.474.343 
9430.145 

11,788.213 
7462.331 

29,463,167 
3,253.714 
7,288,63* 
3,409.068 
430,164 

23.702.153 
4.080,296 
3.710.432 

23,059,317 


225.846,760  178407484  967.006.791  711.269,861  1.678.266.646  1.669,996.202 1400.731410 
#20,774,084   f 10,639,7271  $7.',970,878   $42,208,465  $ 116.179443  $110^01,161  #82480,867 

1  Manitoba,  Northwest  Territories,  and  British  Columbia. 
The  tables  of  statistics  of  hog  product*  were  compiled  by  the  Cincinnati  Price  Current. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  reported  the  following  farm  animal*  In  the  United  State*  on  January  1, 1900 : 
Hones,  13,537,634,  value,  #603.969,442;  mule*,  2,086.127.  value,  $111,717,092;  milch  cows,  16,292.360,  value,  $844,812,106  ; 
oxen  and  other  cattle,  27410,064,  value,  #689,486,260 ;  sheep,  41483,066,  value,  #122,666,916.  Total  value  farm  animals. 


OF 


PRODUCTION 

OF  PRODUCTION  IN  THK  UNITED  RTATF.S  FROM 
8F.CRKTARY  OF  AORICILTI'RK. 


TOBACCO. 

THK  LAST 


REPORT  OF 


States. 

Acre*.  J  Pounds. 

1,932  1,196.908 
6.731!  10,176.908 
2.980  1.790.980 
6.369  3.841.952 
236,927  183,618.425 

11. 822  j  7.010.380 
2.323  3.449.666 

11.581  82296.749 
5430  6.934.620 

Massachusetts  

Value.  I 

#131.650 

1,628,305 
132.533 
199,7*2 
10.099.013 
420.623 
844,888 
765.004  I 
654.770  ! 


States. 


North  Carolina.. 

Ohio  

Pennsylvania  

Tennessee  

Virginia. .   

West  Virginia... 


Total. 


Acres. 

Pounds. 

Valne. 

63,610 
37,493 
21.341 
39.300 
64492 
3,737 
18,066 

42,043,620 
32.468.938 
262228,089 
26.T24.00O 
35.693.984 
2,634,585 
14,669,692 

$3,783,928 

1,753.323 
2460.528 
2.405,160 
2, 135.639 
263.459 
792.168 

623,193 

$27,760,739 

Careful  estimate  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture:  Area,  595,000  acres;  product, 
403,004,000  pounds;  value,  $24,258,000; 
yield  per  acre,  678  pounds.  This  is  the  last  1 
year  that  an  estimate  has  been  made  by  the 
Department. 

The  number  of  cigarettes  manufactured  in 
the  United  States  in  1890-91  was,  according  to 


the  Internal  Revenue  returns,  2,877,798,440. 
The  value  of  domestic  leaf  tobacco  exported 
from  the  United  States,  year  ending  June  30, 
1895,  was  $25,622,770  ;  value  of  leaf  tobacco 
imported  same  period,  $14,745,720. 

The  product  of  tobacco  in  Europe  is  nearly 
equal  in  quantity  to  the  average  production 
of  the  United  States.    Neumann-Spallart  has 
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usually  made  it  about  500,000,000  pounds. 
Austria-Hungary  produces  about  one  third  of 
it,  Russia  one  tenth,  Germany  nearly  as  much, 
France  about  85,000,000  pounds,  and  the 
other  countries  a  small  quantity.  Europe  can 
easily  produce  all  the  tobacco  required,  but 
two  reasons  are  prominent  for  importation  of 
tobacco  from  this  country.  It  is  very  cheap, 
and  it  is  very  desirable  for  mixing  with  and 
fortifying  European  leaf. 

TEA  AND  COFFEE. 

Tea. — The  limits  of  actual  tea  cultivation 
extend  from  39°  N.  Latitude  in  Japan  to  Java, 
Australia,  Natal,  and  Brazil  in  the  southern 
hemisphere.  China,  India,  Japan,  Ceylon, 
Paraguay  and  Java  are  the  great  tea-producing 
countries. 

The  teas  exported  are  of  three  principal 
classes — black  tea,  green  tea,  and  brick  tea, 
the  last  being  the  Bpecial  form  in  which  it  is 
prepared  for  use  throughout  vast  tracts  of 
Central  Asia. 

Coffee. — The  regions  found  to  be  best 
adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  coffee  are  well- 
watered  mountain  slopes  at  an  elevation  rang- 
ing from  1000  to  4000  feet  above  sea-level,  in 
latitudes  lying  between  15°  N.  and  15°  S., 
although  it  is  successfully  cultivated  from  25° 
N.  to  30°  S.  of  the  equator  in  situations  where 
the  temperature  does  not  fall  below  55°  Fahr. 

Down  to  1 690  the  only  source  of  coffee  supply 
was  Arabia.  The  cultivation  is  now  general 
throughout  all  civilized  regions  of  the  tropical 
world.  Brazil's  annual  production  probably 
exceeds  that  of  all  other  localities  combined. 

The  English  are  the  greatest  tea  drinkers 
among  western  nations,  the  Americans  the 
greatest  coffee  drinkers. 

CANALS. 

Chicago  Ship  Channel,  connecting  the  waters 
of  Lake  Michigan  at  Chicago  with  the  Miss- 
issippi, giving  channel  160-290  feet  wide,  22 
feet  depth,  was  completed  in  1900  by  engineers 
of  the  United  States  Army. 

The  Harlem  River  Ship  Canal,  connecting 
the  Hudson  River  and  Long  Island  Sound,  by 
way  of  Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek  and  Harlem 
River,  was  opened  for  traffic  on  June  17, 1895, 
and  cost  about  92,700,000. 

The  Erie  Canal  connects  the  Hudson  River 
at  Albany  and  Troy  with  Lake  Erie  at  Buf- 
falo, and  is  363  miles  in  length.  It  cost  97,- 
600,000  and  was  begun  in  1817  and  completed 
in  1825  by  the  State  of  New  York.  It  is  70 
feet  wide  at  the  surface  and  56  feet  wide  at  the 
bottom  and  partly  7  and  partly  9  feet  deep.  It 
receives  its  water  supply  from  Lake  Erie.  It  is 
now  planned  to  greatly  enlarge  the  canal  so  that 
boats  of  1000-1200  tons  may  be  used. 


Manchetter  Canal. — A  ship  canal  connecting 
Manchester  and  Liverpool.  It  is  35$  miles 
long,  26  feet  deep,  and  has  a  bottom  width 
of  126  feet.    Its  cost  was  about  $75,000,000. 

It  makes  Manchester  a  seaport  and  saves  the 
transshipment  by  rail,  from  Liverpool,  of  im- 
ported commodities.  The  annual  traffic  is 
very  great 

Baltic  Canal. — Also  known  as  the  44 North 
Sea  and  Baltic,"  14  Kiel,"  and  44  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  "  Canal.  This  connects  the  mouth 
of  the  Elbe  and  Kiel  Bay.  It  is  61  miles  long, 
29$  feet  deep,  and  has  a  bottom  width  of  72 
feet.    Its  cost  was  about  940,000,000. 

It  saves  two  days'  time,  by  steamers,  between 
Hamburg  and  all  the  Baltic  ports  of  Germany, 
as  compared  with  the  old  route  via  the  strait 
between  Jutland  and  Sweden.  The  canal  is, 
of  course,  a  waterway  of  great  strategical  im- 
portance for  the  Imperial  fleets.  It  permits 
the  German  naval  forces  to  concentrate  them- 
selves either  in  one  sea  or  the  other  in  a  very 
few  hours. 

Panama  Canal. — By  convention  with  tin 
Republic  of  Panama  the  United  States  paid 
that  government  for  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  constructing  the  Panama  canal  910,000,000 
at  the  time  of  the  convention's  ratification, 
and,  beginning  nine  years  after  that  date,  is 
to  pay  9250,000  yearly  as  rental.  The  treaty 
was  ratified  Feb.  20,  1904.  According  to  the 
estimates  of  the  final  report  of  Nov.,  1901, 
submitted  to  the  government"  by  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission  of  1899-1901,  the  waterway 
is  to  be  a  canal  with  locks  and  is  to  be  49.09 
miles  long,  35  feet  deep,  and  150  feet  in  bottom 
width.  The  lock  canal  would  be  probably  60 
to  90  feet  above  sea  level  and  the  commission 
estimated  the  excavation  necessary  for  it  at 
97,440,489  cubic  yards.  The  chief  work  of 
excavation  is  the  Cnlebra  cut,  which  must  pass 
through  the  continental  divide.  The  cost  of 
completing  was  given  at  9144,233,358,  exclu- 
sive of  the  910,000,000  paid  to  the  French 
Canal  Company  and  the  910,000,000  to  Pana- 
ma, and  the  time  was  estimated  at  8  years. 

Opinions  differ  widely  as  to  the  kind  of  canal 
which  should  bo  constructed.  Of  the  board 
of  consultive  engineers  which  was  appointed  in 
1905  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  ocean  canal  and  which  consisted 
of  the  best  of  their  profession,  five  favored  a 
canal  with  locks  and  eight  a  sea-level  canal. 
The  former,  they  estimated  could  be  completed 
in  about  ten  years,  the  latter  in  fifteen  at  a  cost 
variously  computed  at  from  9240,000,000  to 
9300,000,000.  The  excavation  for  a  sea-level 
canal  would  probably  be  nearly  300,000,000 
cubic  yards. 

Work  was  begun  on  the  waterway  in  1904 
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under  the  direction  of  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
mission appointed  on  Feb.  29  of  that  year. 
This  body  was  found  too  large  for  efficiency 
and  in  April  of  1905  Pres.  Roosevelt  appointed 
a  new  commission  consisting  of  T.  P.  Shouts, 
chairman  ;  Charles  E.  Magoon,  governor  of 
canal  zone;  John  F.  Wallace,  chief  engineer; 
Admiral  M.  T.  Endicott ;  Gen.  P.  C.  Hains; 
Col.  O.  H.  Ernst  and  B.  If.  Harrod.  The  first 
three  as  an  executive  committee  were  to  have 
the  chief  direction  of  the  enterprise.  Engineer 
Wallace  resigned  in  June  and  was  succeeded 
by  John  F.  Stevens. 

By  the  canal  the  distance  from  New  York 
to  San  Francisco  will  be  6,107  statute  miles, 
while  by  way  of  Cape  Horn  it  is  15,350  miles. 
(See  also  Panama,  p.  112.) 

Nicaragua  Canal  was  projected  to  connect 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  using  the 
waters  of  Lake  Nicaragua.  Total-  distance 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  109.4  miles;  depth  of 
canal,  30  feet:  least  width  at  bottom,  100 
feet;  time  transit  from  ocean  to  ocean,  33 
hours;  length  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  110  miles; 
average  width,  30  miles;  surface  area,  about 
3,000  square  miles  ;  area  of  watershed  of  lake, 
about  8,000  square  miles. 

From  New  York  to  San  Francisco  by  water, 
around  Cape  Horn,  the  distance  is  15,350 
miles  ;  by  the  Nicaragua  Canal  the  distance  be- 
tween the  same  points  would  bo  5,055  miles,  a 
saving  of  nearly  10,000  miles.  The  distance 
in  statute  miles  from  New  York  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  by  the  principal  land  and  water  routes 
is  as  follows :  By  water  to  Cape  Horn,  7,897  ; 
by  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  3,709 ;  by 
Canadian  Pacific  Railroad,  3,019;  by  Cen- 
tral Pacific  Railroad,  3,209;  by  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad,  3,237  ;  by  Nicaragua  Canal, 
2,519.  Estimated  cost  of  construction  of 
Nicaragua  Canal  by  the  Nicaragua  Canal 
Commission  was  $118,113,790.  A  later  esti- 
mate is  $189,000,000. 

DICTIONARY  OF  LAW  AND  BUS- 
INESS TERMS. 

Abandonment.  The  relinquishing  to  the  underwrit- 
era,  under  an  insurance,  of  all  the  property  Raved  from 
a  wreck.  In  order  to  entitle  the  Insured  to'  claim  for  a 
total  loss. 

Abate.  To  break  down,  destrov,  or  remove;  as,  for 
Instance,  to  abate  (remove  or  r     an  end  to > a  nuisance. 

Abduction.  The  unlawful  taking  or  detention  of  a 
woman  (having  property  In  possession  or  expectancy), 
against  her  will,  with  the  Intention  of  procuring  her 
marriage  or  defilement.  Also  the  unlawful  taking  of  an 
unmarried  girl  under  the  ago  of  nix  teen  years,  out  of 
the  possession  and  against  the  will  of  the  father,  or 
other  person  having  the  lawful  care  of  her,  although 
done  without  force  or  corrupt  motives.  The  former  Is 
a  felony ,  and  the  latter  a  misdemeanor. 

Abettor.  A  person  who  encourages  or  excites  an- 
other to  commit  an  olTcnse  punishable  by  law. 

Abeyance.  The  fee  simple  of  lands  is  in  abeyance 
when  there  is  no  person  in  being  in  whom  It  can  vest, 
•o  that  It  Is  In  a  state  of  expectancy  or  waiting  until  a 


proper  person  shall  appear,  or  the  right  t 
mined.   The  same  applies  to  dignities  or  < 

Abortion.  The  offense  of  pr 
of  a  woman  cmlck  with  child. 

Abut  raet  of  Title.  An  epitome  of  the  deeds  and  doc- 
uments constituting  the  evidence  or  title  to  an  estate. 

Above  Par.  Stock  which  sell  for 
face  value  are  said  to  be  above  par. 

Acceptance.  The  act  by  which  a  person  on  \_  _ 
bill  of  exchange  is  drawn,  undertakes  to  pay  it  at  i 
turity.  The  bill  or  exchange  itsclt  la  sometimes  called, 
in  common  parlance,  an  acceptance. 

Accessory.  A  person  concerned  in  a  felonious  offense, 
although  not  the  actual  perpetrator,  nor  present  atita 
l<erfonnanee.  He  may  be  accessory  either  before  or 
after  the  fact. 

Accommodation  Bill.  A  bill  of  exchange  accepted 
without  value,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  thereon 
by  discount. 

Action.  The  method  of  demanding  the  enforcement 
of  a  legal  right,  and  procuring  redress  for  a  civil  injury 
in  the  courts  of  common  law. 

Accept, 
draft  is  to 
due. 

Acceptance  "  sunra-protest  "  or  for  honor.  An  ac- 
ceptance by  some  third  party  after  protest  for  non-ac- 
ceptance by  the  drawee,  with  the  view  of  saving  the 
honor  of  the  drawer  or  of  some  particular  indorser. 

Acceptor.  The  partv  who  accepts  a  draft  so  as  to 
bind  himself  to  pay  the  sum  specified  In  It. 

Acknowledge.  To  admit;  to  certify  by  signature  to 
the  genuineness  of  a  deed  or  mortgage;  to  give  infor- 
mation of  the  arrival  of  a  letter  or  remittance. 
Arrrued.  Interest  or  Increase  due  and  unpaid. 
Aceoun  t .  A  statement ;  an  arrangement  of  debits  and 
credits  In  relation  to  any  person  or  thing;  a  record  of 
business  transactions. 

Account  Kales.  A  statement  of  the  product  arising 
from  the  sale  of  foods  received  by  a  merchant  from 
another  party,  and  sold  for  his  benefit,  together  with  the 
costs  and  charges  incurred  in  making  such  sale. 
Accountant.  One  who  is  skilled  in  accounts. 
Actuary.   A  clerk  of  certain  courts  and  insurance 
offices;  one  skilled  in  annuities;  an  acting  officer. 
Administrator.   He  that  has  the  goods  of  a  |>er*nn 


To  acknowledge  bv  signature;  to  accept  a 
the  obligation  to  pay  it  when 


dying  without  a  will  committed  to  his  care,  for  the 
pose  of  legal  dlstrf 
to  administration 


:e,  for  the  pur- 
kin  is  entitled 


Ad  Valorem.  Stamp  duties,  the  amount  of  which  is 
regulated  according  to  the  value  of  the  property,  etc., 
are  so  termed. 

Adjust.  To  put  in  order;  to  bring  to  a  satisfactory 
state,  so  that  parties  can  agree  in  the  result. 
Advance.  Additional  price,  stocks  above  par. 
Advances.   Rums  of  money  paid  by  a  merchant  upon 
goods  lodged  in  his  hands  for  sale  at  a  future  '- 
This  term  also  covers  money  loaned  by  bankers 
of  lading. 

^  Adventure.  Troperty  ventured  in  a  voyage;  ; 

Advice.  Counsel  given,  usually  in  regard  to  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  goods. 
Adulteration.  Mixing  a  spurious  with  a  genuine 

article. 

Affidavit.  A  written  statement  upon  oath.  It  must 
be  sworn  liefore  a  jierson  authorized  to  administer 
oaths;  who  that  is,  depends  upon  what  the  affldavi 
relates  to.  The  same  officer  is  not  usually 
to  administer  oaths  in  all  the  courts. 

A  utility.   Relation  by  marriage  between  I 
or  wife  and  the  blood  relations  of  either;  but  not  be- 
tween the  husband  and  wife  themselves. 

Afflrmatlou.  A  solemn  declaration  in  lieu  of  an 
oath. 

Agent.  A  person  appointed  to  do  an  act  for  another. 

The  act  when  perforated  is,  in  law,  the  act  of  the  prin- 
cipal ;  tho  maxim  being  "qui  facit  per  aHum  facit 
per  sc." 

Alibi.  Elsewhere.  A  defense  bv  which  it  is  proved 
that  the  accused  was  not  at  the  place  where  the  offense 
was  committed  at  the  time  of  its  commission. 

Allen.  One  born  in  a  foreign  country  out  of  the 
allegiance  of  the  head  or  laws  thereof. 

Alimony.  An  allowance  made  by  a  husband  to  his 
wife  when  living  apart  from  her. 

Allocatur.  The  certificate  bv  which  a  taxing  mas- 
ter certifies  the  amount  at  which  he  has  taxed  a  bill  of 

A  slip  of  paper 


to  a 
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or  wttoer  negotiable  paper,  to  receive  Ind 
the  back  of  the  paper  will  hold  no 

Allowance.    Abatement,  a 
ous  reasons. 

Am.umt.  The  san 
amount  is  the  total  without 
the  total  less  deduction. 

Ambassador.  An  envoy  of  the 
a  foreign  government. 

Ancestor.  The  law  distinguishes  between  ancestor 
and  predecessor;  the  former  is  applied  to  individuals, 
the  latter  to  corporations. 

Ancient  Demesne.  A  tenure  of  lands  partaking  of 
the  properties  both  of  copyhold  and  freehold. 

Annuity.  A  periodical  payment  of  money,  amount- 
ing to  a  fixed  sum  in  each  year,  the  moneys  so  paid 
:  either  a  gift  or  in  consideration  of  a  gross 


ate 


Anticipate.  To  take  beforehand,  or  pay  before  due. 
Antedate.  To  date  beforehand. 
Appeal.  The  removal  of  a  cause  from  an  inferior 
Into  a  superior  court,  for  the  purpose  of  impeaching  the 
Judgment  of  the  Inferior  court. 

Appearance  to  Action.  The 
defendant  in  an  action  of  suit.  It  is 
tends  to  defend. 

Appellant.  The  person  api>eallng  to  a  superior  from 
the  decision  of  an  Inferior  court. 
Appraiser.  A  person  who  values  personal  chattels. 
Appropriation.  The  appropriation  of  a  payment 
means  the  applying  of  it  to  the  discharge  of  a  particu- 
lar debt,  where  the  creditor  to  whom  it  Is  made  has 
more  than  one  debt  due  from  the  same  debtor. 

Appraisement.  The  act  of  aettlng  a  value  upon 
goods  or  other  property 


Appurtenance. 

o  some 


to  something  else. 

Arbitration.  An  extrajudicial  method  of  settling 
matters  In  difference  by  referring  them  to  the  arbitra- 
ment or  determination  of  persons  appointed  by  the  dis- 
putants, and  termed  arbitrators. 

Arraignment.  A  term  of  criminal  procedure.  A 
prisoner,  after  having  had  the  indictment  read  over 
him,  Is  commanded  to  state  whether  or  not  be  is  guilty. 
This  proceeding  is  termed  the  arraignment. 

Arrest.  A  legal  seizure,  capture,  or  taking  of  a  man's 
person  which  is  effected  by  corporeal  touching,  or 
something  equivalent  thereto.  In  civil  cases  a  man  can 
only  bo  arrested  under  legal  process.  The  officer  cannot 
break  ot>en  a  man's  outer  door  for  the  purpose  of  ar- 
resting him  ;  nor  can  arreston  a  civil  process  be  effected 
•n  a  .Sunday,  except  after  an  escape. 

Arrest  of  Judgment.  Where  the  court  staysa  judg- 
ment, altera  verdict  on  some  question  of  law. 
Arson.   Felonious  house  burning. 
Articles  of  Pence.   A  complaint  against  a  person  to 
compel  him  to  find  sureties  to  keep  the  peace. 

Arbltraglng.  operating  in  the  same  stock  or  prod- 
act  in  two  different  markets  to  make  a  profit  out  nf 
the  difference  in  price  or  "  spread  "  between  them,  as, 
tor  Instance,  buying  wheat  in  St.  Paul,  and  selling  it  in 


Arrear.  That  which  is  behind  in  payment. 

Assault  and  Battery.  Au  attempt  or  offer,  with 
force  and  violence,  to  do  a  corporal  hurt  to  another  is 
an  assault;  an  injur*-  actually  done  to  the  person  of  an- 
other in  an  angry,  revengeful,  or  insolent  manner,  be  it 
ever  so  small,  is  a  battery. 

Assets.  I'ropcrty,  whether  real  or  personal,  In  the 
hands  of  an  executor,  etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying 
debts. 

Assignee.  A  person  to  whom  any  real  or  personal 
pro|verty  is  transferred  by  the  act  of  law,  as  an  executor, 
an  assignee  of  a  bankrupt,  etc.,  or  by  the  act  of  party, 
as  a  purchaser  of  a  lease. 

Assignment.  A  transfer  of  any  kind  of  property 
from  one  person  to  another. 

Assumpsit.  A  verbal  or  parol  promise  expressed  or 
implied,  springing  out  of  a  simple  contract.  The  law 
always  Implies  a  promise  to  do  that  which  a  party  is 
legally  bound  to  perform.  An  action  of  assumpsit  or 
promise  Is  the  remedy  for  breach  of  a  parol  as  distin- 
guished from  a  written  contract. 

Assurance.  The  securing  the  payment  of  a  sum  of 
money  or  other  benefit  on  the  happening  of  a  certain 
event,  as,  for  Instance,  the  death  of  a  person.  This  is 
the  term  now  usually  appllea  to  lite  contingencies,  as 
contradistinguished  from  fires,  losses  at  sea,  etc.,  as  to 
c  I  e  term  Insurance  is  still  used. 


policies  to  pay  Into  the  treasury  a  certain  i 

to  pay  off  debts  or  effect  a  reorganization. 

Assign.  To  transfer  or  make  over  to  another,  the 
right  one  has  in  any  object,  as  in  an  estate,  especially 
in  trust  for  the  security  of  creditors. 

Assay.  To  determine  the  amount  of  a  particular 
metal  in  an  ore  or  metallic  compound. 

Assess.  To  tax,  or  value  for  the  purpose  of  taxing. 

Assignor.  One  who  makes  a  transfer  to  another. 

Association.  A  ( 
tlcular  purjiose. 

Aasn  me.  To  take  on  one's  self  or  become  liable  for  the 
debts  of  another. 

Attachment.  A  process  of  the  court*  of  law  and 
equity  for  compelling,  by  arrest,  the  performance  of  an 
at'w,  which  a  party  Is  already  in  contempt  for  not  per- 
forming. Also  an  ancient  remedy  open  to  creditors  in 
London,  and  some  other  cities,  to  attach  the  money  or 
goods  of  their  debtor  in  the  hands  of  a  third  party 
within  the  city. 

Attorney.  A  person  appointed  by  another  by  letter 
or  power  of  attorney  to  do  anything  for  him  In  hU 
absence. 

Attorney-at-I-aw.  An  officer  of  the  superior  courta 
of  law,  legally  authorized  to  transact  the  business  of 
other  persons  — termed  his  clients  — in  those  courts. 

Attach.  To  take  by  legal  authority. 

Attest .  To  call  to  witness  or  give  official  testimony 
required  In  solemn  Instruments. 

Auditor.  A  person  authorized  to  examine  and  adjust 
accounts. 

Average.  A  contribution  to  a  general  loss.  When, 
for  the  safety  of  a  ship  in  distress,  any  destruction  of 
property  Is  Incurred,  all  persons  having  goods  on  board 
contribute  ratably  to  the  loss;  this  is  called  average. 


seal,  by  which  a  per- 


„  a  Warrant.  The  indorsing  by  a  justice  of 
the  peace  of  the  county  where  a  warrant(which  has  been 
granted  by  the  justice  of  the  peace  of  another  county) 
is  about  to  be  executed, and  Is  a  necessary  act  to  be  done 
before  a  person  can  be  apprehended  in  a  county  differ- 
ent to  that  In  which  the  warrant  was  issued. 

Hall.  The  sureties  for  the  reappearance  of  a  person 
released  from  cusi 
Hail-bond.   A  < 
son  becomes  ball. 

Bailee.  An  individual  I 
goods;  for  Instance,  a  carrier. 

it  nil  iff.  There  are  various  kinds  of  bailiffs ;  the  most 
common  being  those  appointed  by  the  sheriff,  com- 
monly  called  sheriff's  officer. 

Bailment.  A  delivery  of  a  thing  in  trust  for  some 
special  object  or  purpose. 

Bailor.  The  person  who  makes  a  bailment,  or  de- 
livers goods  to  a  bailee. 

Banker.  A  person  who  holds  the  money  of  another, 
and  disposes  of  it  as  the  other  from  time  to  time  direct*. 

Bank  Note.  A  promise  by  a  banker  to  pay  a  speci- 
fied sum  to  the  holder. 

Barristers.  A  body  of  men  qualified  by  admission  In 
one  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  to  plead  as  advocates ;  such 
admission  is  termed,  being  "  called  to  the  bar." 

Battel.  A  trial  by  combat,  formerly  allowed  by  tho 
law,  by  which  the  innocence  or  guilt  of  a  party  was  de- 
cided. 

Balance.  The  arithmetical  difference  between  the 
two  sides  of  an  account ;  the  sum  necessary  to  make  the 
two  sides  of  an  account  equal  In  amount,  spoken  of  as  a 
debitor  credit  balance;  (verb)  to  bring  Into  a  state  of 
equality;  to  settle  by  paying  what  remain*  due  on  an 
account. 

Balance  of  Trade.  The  difference  in  value  between 
our  exports  and  our  import*. 

Hank.  An  establishment  for  the  custody  and  Issue 
of  money;  the  office  In  which  the  transactions  of  a 
banking  association  are  conducted. 

Bankable.  Receivable  a*  cash  by  a  bank,  such  a* 
checks,  express  orders,  money  orders,  etc. 

Bank  Bill.  The  note  of  a  bank  payable  on  demand, 
and  used  as  currency  ;  a  bank  note. 

Bank  Book.  The*  liook  kept  by  a  depositor,  In  which 
the  receiving  teller  writes  the  separate  deposits,  and 
the  bookkeeper  of  the  bank  enters  the  paid  check*. 

Bank  Clearing-  The  aggregate  amount  of  the  check* 
and  draft*  exchanged  l>etwe«n  bank*  (member*  of 
clearing  nouse  association),  in  large  cities  less  than 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  commercial  business  is  done  with 
currency.  While  the  clearings  do  not  represent  the  sum 
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time,  they  form  a  good  basis  for  calculation  m  to  the 
comparative  volume  of  trade  from  week  to  week.  The)' 
really  indicate  the  growth  or  shrinkage  of  trade. 

Bequest.  A  testamentary  disposition  of  personal 
estate. 

Hf»r.  A  stock  exchange  phrase  used  to  designate  a 
man  who,  having  aold  more  atock  than  he  possesses, 
endeavors  to  depress  its  value,  that  he  may  buy  at  a  low 
rate,  and  so  make  good  bia  deficiency. 

Bigamy.  The  criminal  offense  of  a  married  man  or 
woman  pretending  to  marry  again,  his  wife  or  her  hus- 
band (as  the  case  may  be)  being  still  alive. 

Bill.  The  term  applied  to  an  intended  statute  when 
passing  through  Congress,  prior  to  its  becoming  law. 

Bill  of  Exceptions.  A  mode  of  appealing  from  the 
decision  of  a  judge  on  a  point  of  law. 
Bill  of  Exchange.  A  written  order  for  payment  of 


.'  by  one  person  (called  the  drawer},  ujton  another 
(termed  the  draweeV  When  the  drawee  has  undertaken 
to  pay  the  bill.whlch  he  does  by  writing  his  name  across 
it,  he  is  termed  the  acceptor.  Bills  of  exchange  are 
negotiable,  i.  e.,  they  confer  on  the  holder  the  right  of 
suing  upon  it,  which  he  could  not  do  in  the  case  of  a 
mere  ordinary  contract,  for  the  want  of  that  privity 
which  the  law  in  ordinary  cases  requires  between  the 
parties  to  a  contract.  The  lawaa  to  bills  of  exchange 
is  governed  by  the  Law  Merchant.  (See  Law  Merchant.) 

Bill  of  Lading.  A  memorandum  or  receipt  signed 
by  the  master  of  a  ahip,  acknowledging  the  shipment 
of  goods,  which  are  usually  made  deliverable  to  the 
consignee  by  post.  By  Indorsing  the  bill  of  lading  the 
property  in  the  goods  is  passed  to  the  indorsee,  and  so 
from  hand  to  hand.  The  bill  of  lading,  properly  in- 
dorsed, forms,  in  fact,  the  title  to  the  goods,  and  with- 
out the  production  of  which  the  captain  would  not 
deliver  the  goods. 

Bill  of  Sale.  An  assignment  of  goods  and  chattels, 
by  writing;  generally,  but  not  necessarily,  under  hand 
and  seal. 

Bill  of  Lading.  A  negotiable  receipt  for  goods  de- 
livered to  a  transportation  company  for  carriage. 

Bill  of  Parcels.  A  written  statement  given  by  the 
seller  to  the  buyer,  containing  particulars  of  the  goods 
bought  and  their  prlcea. 

Mills  Discounted.  Promissory  notes,  acceptances, 
or  billa  of  exchange  discounted  for  the  accommodation 
of  an  Indorser  bv  bankers. 

Billa  Payable.  Promissory  notes  or  drafts  held  by  a 
merchant  against  others  for  future  payment. 

Bills  Receivable.  Promissory  notes  or  drafts  due  to 
a  merchant  by  others. 

Bill  of  Rights.  A  bill  permitting  an  importer  to  ex- 
amine hlB  goods  at  the  custom  house. 

Block.  A  number  of  shares,  say  6,000  or  10,000,  massed 
together  and  sold  or  bought  in  a  lump. 

Bona  Fide.   With  good  faith. 

Bond.  A  written  obligation,  under  seal.  If  for  the 
payment  of  a  sum  of  money  upon  or  after  the  death  of 
a  person,  it  is  then  termed  a  post-obit  bond.  Tho  per- 
■on  making  a  bond  is  called  the  obligor,  and  ho  to 
whom  it  is  given,  the  obligee. 

Borough.  A  town  having  now,  or  having  formerly 
bad,  corjH>rate  rights. 

Bottomry.  The  borrowing  of  money  by  the  master 
on  the  bottom  or  hull  of  a  ship ;  to  be  paid  with  Interest, 
if  the  ship  return  In  safety,  but  otherwise  to  be  lost  or 


repose  is  disturbed,  and  the  i 
more  or  less  endaugered. 

Breach  of  Promise.  The  doing,  or  abstaining  from 
doing,  something,  contrary  to  an  understanding  or 
contract. 

Breach  of  Trust,  A  neglect  of  dtfty  by  a  trustee, 
or  person  standing  in  a  fiduciary  relation,  in  violation 
of  Ids  trust. 

Bribery.  The  giving  or  receiving  any  reward  for 
corrupt  purposes. 

Brief.  An  abridgment  of  a  client's  case,  for  the  in- 
struction of  counsel  on  trial  or  hearing  in  court. 

Broker.  An  agent  employed  to  buy  or  sell  goods:  a 
sort  of  middleman  between  vendor  and  purchaser.  He 
is  not,  like  a  factor,  intrusted  with  the  possession  of 
the  articles  he  vends. 

Brokerage.  The  commission  paid  to  a  broker. 

Brand.   A  trade-mark ;  a  particular  kind  of  goods. 

Break.   A  quick,  small  decline. 

Bu;-srlary.  The  offense  of  entering  a  dwelling- 
house,  in  the  night,  with  the  intent  to  commit  felony. 

Bursar.  The  treasurer  of  a  college.  In  Scotland  It 
is  nearly  synonymous  with  sizar  in  the  English  uni- 
versities. 

Bucket  Shop.  A  place  where  beta  are  made  on 
quotations  of  prices,  established  _on  legitimate  Ex- 
changes, and  Boards  of 
Illegal  in  most  States. 
Bulge.  A  quick,  small  ad* 
Bull.  A  person  whose  Interest  Is  to  secure  higher 
prices ;  a  buyer  for  an  advance. 

Raising  the  price  of  stocks,  etc. 

CHARACTERS. 

,,  Ditto,  the  same. 


At 
Account. 
Per  cent. 


X  By,a»9X12- 
1>,  One  and  one  fourth. 
1«,  One  and  one  half. 
1«,  One  and  three  fourth* 
-f  Addition. 

—  Subtraction. 
X  Multiplication. 

—  Division. 
-    Equal  to. 


>t  expression  signifying 
in  which  to  pay  for  his 


of  Trade.   A  voluntary  association  of  busl- 
for  the  regulation  and  advancement  of  com- 
mercial Interests. 

Bond.  An  Instrument  under  seal,  by  which  tho 
maker  binds  himself,  and  usually  his  heirs,  executors, 
and  administrators,  to  do  or  not  to  do  a  specified  act. 
A  certificate  of  ownership  of  a  specified  portion  of  a 
capital  debt  due  by  a  government,  a  city,  a  railroad,  or 
other  corporation,  to  individual  holders,  and  usually 
bearing  a  fixed  rate  of  interest. 

Bonded  Goods.  Imported  goods  left  In  a  bonded 
warehouse  until  the  duties  are  paid. 

Bonded  Warehouse.  A  government  warehouse  in 
which  bonded  goods  are  stored  until  the  duties  thereon 
are  paid. 

Bonus.  A  premium  on  a  loan  ;  something  extra  or  In 
addition. 

Boom.  A  rush  of  business.  A  quick  Inflation  of 
values. 

Breach  of  Covenant.  The  doing  of  an  act  which  a 
party  has  covenanted  not  to  do,  or  neglecting  to  do  that 
which  he  has  covenanted  to  perform. 

An  act  by  which  the  public 


Cents. 

Check  mark. 
Pence. 

round  sterling. 
$.  Shillings. 

Buyer  Three.  A  Wall  stree 
that  the  buyer  has  three  days  ii 
purchase. 

Bullion.  Uncoined  gold  or  silver,  including  gold 
dust,  ingots,  and  bars. 

By-Law.  A  private  law  made  by  those  duly  author- 
ized by  charter,  custom,  or  prescription ;  but  such  by- 
law must  be  consonant  to  the  public  laws  and  statutes, 
and  for  tho  common  benefit. 

By-Bidder.  One  who  bids  at  an  auction  in  behalf  of 
the  owner  for  the  purpose  of  running  up  the  price  of 
articles. 

Canon  Taw.  A  collection  of  ecclesiastical  constitu- 
tions, definitions,  and  rules,  derived  from  the  ancient 
councils,  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  ordinances  of 
popes,  etc.  At  the  Reformation  it  was  enacted  that  a 
review  should  be  had  of  the  Canon  Law ;  but  that,  until 
such  review,  the  existing  law  should  continue  In  force, 
except  as  far  as  the  same  should  lie  repugnant  to  the 
law  of  the  land  or  the  Royal  Prerogatives —  this  still  re- 
mains the  state  of  the  law,  such  review  never  having 
been  made.  The  canons  of  1603  having  been  made  by 
the  clergy,  anil  continued  by  the  king,  James  I.,  alone, 
but  not  by  Parliament,  do  not  bind  the  laity. 

Capias.  A  writ  authorizing  the  arrest  of  a  defend- 
ant in  a  suit.  It  is  issued,  either  after  judgment,  or 
when  it  is  satisfactorily  shown  that  the  defendant  Is 
about  to  leave  the  realm  before  trial. 

Capias  ad  Sat  Isfaclendum.or  CA-SA.  The  writ  of 
capias  when  issued  after  judgment;  so  termed,  because 
the  defendant  is  taken  to  satisfy  the  plalntifTa  de- 
mands. 

Carrier.  A  person  whose  business  it  Is  to  carry 
goods  for  the  proper  delivery  and  safety  of  which  he 
is  legally  resiionsible. 

Caveat.  A  proceeding  to  prevent  an  act  being  done, 
such  as  the  granting  of  administration,  without  notice 
to  the  party  entering  the  caveat. 

Caveat  Emptor.  Let  the  purchaser  beware.  V 
signifies  that  a  vendor  Is  not  bound  to  answer  for  the 
goodness  of  his 
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A  privilege  to  bur  at  a  certain  time  for  an 
agreed  price,  called  the  "call  price,"  which  la  always 
a  little  above  market  price. 
Call  Loan*.    Money  loaned  subject  to  the  call  or 

demand  of  lender.  It  mast  lie  returned  the  day  It  U 
called  for  before  the  close  of  banking  boars. 

Capital.  Money  or  other  property  invested  In  busi- 
ness. 

Cashier.  The  clerk  who  has  charge  of  the  cash ;  the 
second  executive  officer  In  a  bank. 
Carat.  Weight  showing  the  degree  of  fineness  of 

gold. 

Caryo.  A  ship's  lading  or  freight. 

Carte  Blanche.  Signature  of  an  Individual  or  In- 
dividuals on  blank  paper  with  space  above  to  write  a 
note ;  full  power. 

Certiorari.  A  writ  for  the  removal  of  a  cause  from 
an  inferior  to  a  superior  court.  This  writ  always  Ilea, 
unless  where  expressly  taken  away  by  statute,  and  here- 
in It  differs  from  an  appeal,  which  can  never  be  had 
unless  expressly  given. 

Certificate.  A  written  voucher  attesting  a  fact. 

Certified  Check,  k  check  to  which  the  cashier  of 
a  bank  cert llii-s  in  writing  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
signature  of  the  drawer,  and  that  he  has  funds  on  de- 
posit sufficient  to  meet  it,  the  bank  reserving  the 
amount  certified  and  regarding  it  as  having  been  al- 
ready paid,  and  therefore  unavailable  for  other  use. 

Challenge.  An  exception  taken  by  a  prisoner 
against  one  or  more  Jurors,  who,  when  challenged,  are 
set  aside,  If  the  challenge  be  allowed,  and  new  one*  put 
In  their  places. 

Chancellor.  An  officer  of  the  highest  dignity  and 
authority  in  various  departments. 

Chancery.  The  highest  court  of  judicature  next  to 
the  Parliament,  and  of  very  ancient  Institution.  The 
Court  of  Chancery  Is  called  a  Court  of  Kejulty,  because 
it  was  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  by  the 
rules  of  equity  and  conscience,  and  of  moderating  the 
rigor  of  the  common  law;  equity  being  the  correction  of 
that  wherein  the  law,  by  reason  of  It 4  universality,  Is 
deficient.  Yet  the  Court  of  Chancery  la  not  intended  to 
act  In  opposition  to,  but  in  assistance  of,  the  common 
law,  supplying  its  deficiencies,  not  contradicting  Its 
rules;  no  judgment  of  law  being  reversible  by  a  decree 
in  Chancery. 

Charter.  A  royal  grant  or  privilege,  granted  to  cor- 
porations, companies,  etc. 

Charter- Party.  An  instrument  between  merchants 
and  owners  or  masters  of  ships,  containing  the  partic- 
ular* of  the  contract  for  the  nlre  of  the  ship.  It  is  in 
tact  a  mercantile  lease  of  the  ship. 

Chattels.    There  are  two  kinds,  chattels  real  and 
shattels  personal ; 
the  latter  person 
money. 

Chose,  Athlng.  Chose-en-actlon  Isa thing  of  whirh 
a  man  has  not  tho  possession,  and  which  he  can  only 
claim  by  action,  as,  for  Instance,  a  debt  owing  to  him 
by  another. 

Chattel  Mortgage.  A  mortgage  of  i verso nal  prop- 
erty. 

Cheek.  An  order  upon  a  bank,  or  banker,  to  pav  on 
demand  to  the  person  named  In  the  check,  or  to  his 
order,  the  sum  of  money  speclfled  In  the  body  of  the 
ebeck  In  writing. 

C hoars  la  Possession.  Things  of  which  one  has  the 
possession. 

Citation.  The  first  step  In  an  ecclesiastical  cause, 
analogous  to  the  writ  of  summons  In  an  action. 

Civil  Law.  The  Roman  law  Is  comprised  in  the  in- 
stitutes, code,  and  digest  of  tho  Krn]>eror  Justinian. 

Cipher  Code.  An  arrangement  of  words  to  stand  for 
phrases,  numbers,  or  quotations,  ao  that  telegrams  may 
be  thus  sent  In  a  private  and  condensed  form. 

Client.  Anciently,  a  Roman  citizen,  taken  under  the 
protection  of  some  great  man,  who  was  styled  his 
patron.  The  term  Is  now  applied  to  a  party  who  em- 
ploys a  solicitor  or  counsel  in  any  legal  proceeding. 

Clear.  To  exchange  checks  and  bills,  and  to  settle 
balances  as  Is  done  In  a  clearing  house. 

Clearing  House.  An  organization  for  the  settle- 
ment of  balances  between  members  Usually  applied  to 
banks. 

Clearing  House  Certificates.     Certificates  Issued 


the  former  are  leasehold  property,  and 
si  goods  or  chattels,  as  furniture  or 


digging  turf  u  pun 


by  a  clearing  house  against  collateral  approved  by  the 
loan  committee,  and  used  in  the  settlement  of  the 
daily  balances  between  Its  members. 
Clearance.  Certificate  from  the  custom  authorities 


Clearing.    Act  Of  1 

Clique.   A  combination 
or  manipulate  a  mar! 
grain, and  provisions. 

Closed  Policy.  A  policy  In  which  the 
sured  Is  definitely  stated. 

Codicil.  A  supplement  to  a  will. 

Commission.  The  warrant,  or  letters  patent,  author- 
izing any  Inquiry  judicial  or  otherwise ;  as  the  commis- 
sion of  the  judges,  the  commission  of  the  peace,  etc. 

Commitment.  The  sending  a  person  who  has  been 
guilty  of  any  crime,  to  prison/by  warrant  or  order. 

Committee.  Persons  to  whom  the  consideration  of 
any  matter  la  referred ;  as  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Congress. 

Common  (Rights  of).  These  are  of  four  sorts :  viz., 
pasture,  piscary,  estovers,  and  turbary.  Common  of 
pasture  is  the  right  of  feeding  one's  cattle  on  the  land 
of  another;  piscary,  that  of  fishing  In  waters  belong- 
ing to  another;  estovers,  the  right  of  taking  wood  from 
another's  estate,  for  household  use  and  Implements  in 
husbandry;  and  turbary,  the  right  of  dlgi 
another's  ground. 

Common  Law.  The  law  of  Kngland  is  composed  of 
Acts  of  Parliament  or  statutes,  and  the  custom  of  the 
realm,  the  latter  consisting  of  those  rules  c 
which  have  obtained  by  common  consent  an  in 
usage.  The  former  are  designated  the  lex  i 
statute  law;  the  latter  the  lex  nonscripta.br  i 
law.  This  term  Is  alsoapplied  to  the  superior  courts  of 
Westminster,  which  are  called  Courts  of  Common  law, 
as  distinguished  from  the  Court  of  Chanccrv,  which  is 
the  Court  of  Equity. 

Complainant.  One  who  complains  of  the  act  of  an- 
other in  a  court  of  justice,  more  commonly  called 
plain  tiff. 

Compounding  Offenses.  Entering  Into  an  agree- 
ment not  to  prosecute  an  offender,  for  any  considera- 
tion received  or  to  be  received,  constitutes  a  crime,  for 
which  the  offender  may  be  Indicted. 

Compounding  with  Creditor*.  An  agreement  by 
which  creditors  take  a  portion  of  their  claims  in  dis- 
charge of  the  whole. 

Conditions  of  Sale  The  terms  upon  which  a  vendor 
nndertakes  to  sell  to  a  purchaser. 

Confirmation.  A  deed  by  which  a  voidable 
In  land  is  made  perfect. 

Conjugal  Rlghta.    Those  rights  of 
wife  which  spring  out  of  their  relationship. 

Consanguinity.  Relationship  bv  blood,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  affinity,  which  is  a  relationship  by  marriage. 

Conservator.  A  standing  arbitrator,  appolpted  to 
compose  and  adjust  differences  that  may  rise  between 
parties,  etc. 

Consideration.  The  price  or  motive  of  a  contract, 
without  which  a  simple  contract  is  void.  In  technical 
language,  it  may  lie  denned  as  *'  some  detriment  to  tho 
plaintiff  sustained  for  the  sake  or  at  the  Instance  of  the 
defendant,  or  some  benefit  to  the  defendant  moving 
from  the  plaintiff." 

Consigner.   A  person  to  whom  goods  are  delivered 
either  as  purchaser,  or  more  generally  for  sale  on  < 
mission. 

The  person  by  who* 
are  delivered  to  the  consignee. 
Consignment.  The  act  of  making  over,  or  deliver- 
ing, goods  to  another. 

Conspiracy.  A  combination  of  two  or  more  {>ersons 
to  carry  Into  effect  an  unlawful  purpose. 

Consul.  An  officer  appointed  by  government  to  re- 
side abroad  and  watch  over  tho  Interests  of  our  country- 
men who  may  happen  to  reside  in  or  be  passing  through 
the  place  where  the  consul  is  located.  * 

Contempt.  A  disobedience  to  the  rules,  orders,  or 
process  of  a  court,  which  has  power  to  punish  sucn  of- 
fense, which  It  does  by  Imprisonment. 

Contract.  A  covenant  or  agreement  between  two  or 
more  persons  with  a  lawful  consideration. 

Contribution.  Where  one  surety  or  Joint  contractor 
has  been  obliged  to  satisfy  the  whole  demand,  he  may 
obtain  contribution  from  his  fellow  surety  or  ooa- 
tractor. 

Contributory.  One  liable  to  contribute  to  the 
liquidation  of  the  liabilities  or  a  joint  stock  company 
under  the  Winding-up  Acta. 

Conveyance.  A  deed  which  passes  or  conveys  land 
from  one  person  to  another. 

Conveyancers.  Persons  who  devote  themselves  to 
the  preparation  of  formal  documents  concerning  prop- 
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He  that  is  fcund  guilty  of  an  offense  by 
the  verdict  of  a  jury. 

Coroner.  An  officer  whose  duty  It  is  to  inquire  into 
the  cautte  by  which  any  person  came  to  a  sudden  or 
violent  death,  which  must  l>e  done,  before  hlui  and  the 
jury  assembled  Tor  the  purpose,  upon  view  of  the  body. 

Costa.  The  expenses  incurred  In  the  i  r  <-ccutlon  or 
defense  of  legal  proceedings,  of  which  there  are  two 
kinds,  those  between  party  and  party,  and  those  be- 
tween attorney  and  client. ' 

Count.  In  common  law  pleadings,  is  a  section  of  a 
declaration. 

County  Court.  Local  courts  established  throughout 
the  country. 

Covenant.  An  agreement  under  seal. 

Coverture.  The  state  of  a  married  woman  as  lielng 
under  the  protection  and  Influence  of  her  husband  or 
baron.   She  is  called  a  feino  covert. 

Coalers.   Coal  roads.    A  term  usually  applied  on 
stock  exchanges  to  describe  the  Heading.  LacUawar. 
IX-la  ware  and  Hudson,  and  Jersey  Central  Railroads. 

Cocket.  A  custom  house  warrant  to  show  that  goo* 
have  been  entered. 


Collaterals.  Stocks,  bonds,  notes,  or  other  value, 
given  In  pledge  as  security  when  money  Is  borrowed. 

Collateral  Security.  Security  for  the  payment  of 
money  or  the  performance  of  covenants  in  addition  to 
a  principal  promise  or  l>ond,  e.  g.,  a  warehouse  receipt 
.ra  paid-up  insurance  policy  given  as  security  for  the 
pavraent  of  a  promissory  note  would  be  collateral. 

Combine.  A  word  expressing  the  same  meaning  as 
•'  trust  "  and  supposed  not  to  be  quit*  so  distasteful  to 
the  opponents  of  monopolies. 

Commercial  Paper.  Negotiable  paper,  such  as 
drafts,  bills  of  exchange,  etc.,  given  in  the  due  course 
of  business. 

Common  Stock.  The  ordinary  shares  in  a  corpora- 
tion. 

Compromise.  An  agreement  embracing  mutual 
concessions. 

Concern.  The  bnslness  Itself  considered  as  a  person 
Independent  of  its  ownership. 

Consign.  To  send  goods  or  property  to  an  agent  or 
broker.  The  sender  of  the  goods  Is  a  consignor;  the 
receiver  Is  a  consignee,  and  the  goods  or  thlc-j  sent  are 
a  consignment. 

Consols.  A  contraction  of  "  consolidated."  It 
represents  the  consolidation  of  Great  Britain's  bonded 
debt,  and  is  the  leading  English  funded  government 

Contango.  (London  Stock  Exchange.)  A  rate  paid 
for  carrvlug  shares  over  until  next  settlement  day. 
When  a  broker  desires  to  '*  continue  shares"  or  to  post- 

{•one  the  day  of  payment  or  delivery,  the  premium  paid 
s  called  In  the  seller's  case" backwardation"  and,  in 
tho  buyer's  case,  *'  contango." 

Conversion.  Bonds  are  frequently  issued  with  a 
provision  whereby  they  can  at  any  moment  be  ex- 
changed for  equivalent  stock.  Such  securities  are 
called  "convertible,"  and  the  act  of  substitution  is 
called  "conversion." 

Corner.  An  artificial  scarcity  created  by  holding 
property  off  the  market  for  the  extortion  or  abnor- 
mally high  prices.  Where  tho  purchases  of  any  party 
or  parties  exceed  tho  amount  of  contract  grain  in 
regular  warehouses  on  the  last  delivery  day  of  the 
month  for  which  such  purchases  have  been  made,  the 
grain  so  bought  is  said  to  be  cornered. 

Corporation.  A  corporate  body  authorized  by  law 
tract  as  a  single  individual. 

Coupon  Bonds.  Bonds  payable  to  bearer  without 
any  registration  of  the  owner's  name  anywhere.  The 
Interest  in  these  bonds  Is  evidenced  bv  cou|>ons  which, 
when  they  become  due,  are  cut  off  the  original  bond  and 
collected. 

Cover.  The  buvlng  In  of  grain  or  stocks  to  fill  short 
contracts  Is  called  "  covering." 

Covering  Shorts.  Buying  in  property  to  fill  con- 
tracts (usually  for  future  delivery)  previously  made. 

Coasting.  A  sailing  near  land,  or  trade  carried  on 
between  ports  In  the  same  country. 

C.  O.  I>.  Collect  on  delivery.  Goods  sent  by  express 
marked  in  this  way  must  be  accompanied  by  the  bill  for 
them.  This  bill  is  collected  and  receipted  by  the  mes- 
senger of  the  express  company,  before  delivering  the 
goods. 

Commerce.  Interchange  of  values  or  commodities. 
Common  Carrier.  One  who  makes  it  a  business  to 
transport  goods : 


mngrs.  The  amount  of  money  awarded  bv  a  jury, 
paid  by  a  defendant  to  a  plaintiff,  as  a  compensa- 


Compaet.  An  agr 

firmly  hound  together. 

Com  pan) 
enterprise. 

Contraband.   Prohibited;  Illegal. 

Condition  Precedent.  A  condition  which  must  be 
carried  out  before  the  obligation  is  performed. 

Copartnership.  Joint  concern  in  business. 

Correspondence.  An  interchange  of  letters,  or  in- 
tercourse. 

Counterfeit.   A  forgery ;  spurious  bank  bills. 

Countersign.  To  sign,  as  secretary  or  subordinate 
officer,  a  writing  which  has  lieen  signed  bv  the  su|»erior. 

Coupon.  An  interest  certificate  attached  to  a  bond ; 
when  pai'l.  It  Is  cut  off. 

Cross-Kxnnilnatlon.  The  Interrogation  of  a  witness 
by  or  on  behalf  or  the  party  against  whom  the  evidence 
is  given. 

Credentials.  Testimonials;  that  which  gives  credit 

or  authority. 

Custom.  A  law.not  written,  established  by  long  nee, 
anil  the  consent  of  our  ancestors;  if  it  l<e  universal.  It  is 
common  law-  If  (articular,  it  is  then  properly  custom. 

Customs.  Duties  levied  on  commodities  exported  and 

imported. 

Curb.  Prices  made  by  private  transactions  not  in 
trading  hours  are  called  curb  markets. 

Curbstone  Market.  A  hanger-on  of  Board  of  Trade 
or  Stock  Exchanges,  who  does  business  on  the  sidewalk. 
An  irregular  him-  culator,  with  the  street  for  his  place  of 
business,  and  for  his  office  his  hat. 

Currency.   Money  In  current  use. 

Custom  Mouse.  A  government  pla  _ 
goods  are  entered  and  duties  collected. 

Damp 

to  be  pa. 

tlon  for  the  injury  of  which  the  latter  < 

Days  of  Grace.  I'sually  three  days  allowed  for  the 
payment  of  a  note  after  maturity. 

Debenture  Bonds.  Concentration  of  floating  capital- 
ization Into  convenient  bonded  form.  Originally,  notes 
lu  the  form  of  bonds. 

Debenture.  A  written  instrument  of  the  nature  of  a 
bond  or  bill  for  a  certain  sum  of  money. 

Do  Bonis  No,,.  When  an  administrator  dies,  the 
right  does  not  descend  to  his  own  representative,  but  a 
fresh  grant  of  administration  must  lie  obtained  of  the 
goods  remaining  iinudininistered.and  which  is  called  an 
administration  de  bonis  n»n. 

Declaration.  In  an  action  at  law,  signifies  the  plain- 
tiff's statement  of  his  cause  or  action. 

I>cclaratlon  of  Trust.  A  written  or  verbal  expres- 
sion or  statement,  by  which  a  person  acknowledges  hiin- 
seir  to  l>e  a  trustee  for  auotber.  If  relating  to  lands,  I 
must  be  in  writing. 

Deed.  A  writing  sealed  and  delivered  by  the  ] 
to  It. 

De  Facto.  A  thing  actually  done  or  existing. 

Default  (judgment  bv).  If  a  defendant  omits  to  ap- 
pear or jilead  to  an  action,  within  the  time  allowed,  the 
plaintiff  can  sign  judgment  by  derault. 

Defaulter.  A  person  who  neglects  to  perform  an  met 
required  to  be  done. 

Defeasance.  A  collateral  deed  made  at  the  same 
time  with  some  other  deed,  and  containing  certain  con- 
ditions which  may  defeat  or  render  null  and  void  the 
provisions  of  such  other  deed. 

Defendant.  The  l>arty  against  whom  an  action  or 
suit  is  brought. 

Demesne.  I  .and*  which  formerly  the  lord  kept  In  his 
own  hands,  being  next  to  his  mansion. 

Demise.  A  word  used  in  conveyances  of  estates  for 
terms  of  years. 

Demurrage.  A  compensation  pt  allowance  for  de- 
taining a  ship  beyond  the  usual  or  specified  time. 

Demurrer.  A  mode  of  raising  a  point  of  law,  upon 
the  facts  stated  in  the  pleadings,  assuming  them  to  be 
true. 

Deposition.  The  testimony  of  a  witness  taken  down 
In  writing  and  signed  by  him. 

Devise.  Tho  giving  away  of  lands  or  other  real  es- 
tate by  will. 

Debtor.  A  party  who  owes  a  debt;  one  who  owes 
another  money,  goods,  or  services. 

Delivery  Dav.  The  first  tradlug  day  of  the  month  if 
usually  called  dellverv  day.  but,  as  all'transnctions  are 
at  the  option  of  the  seller,  he  may  select  and  deliver  the 
eraln  on  any  day  of  the  month  for  which  it  , 
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or  ditninu- 


To  place  fund*  In  a  bank ;  a  sum  deposited 
■  t  a  certain  time;  the  amount  on  deposit  at  any  given 
time. 

Defalcatien.  A  deduction,  a 
tion,  as  in  a  promissory  note. 

Debt.    What  one  owes  to  a 

Delivery.  To  pass  money  or  goods  to  another ;  a  giv- 
ing. 

Demand.   An  asking  by  authority  ;  a  claim  by  right. 
Depository.  One  to  whom  something  is  Intrusted ;  a 
guardian. 

Deputy.  One  appointed  to  act  for  another;  a  repre- 
sentative. 

Disability.  A  legal  incapacitv  to  do  an  act. 

Disclaimer.  A  renunciation  by  an  executor  or  trus- 
tee of  the  office  imposed  upon  him,  also  a  mode  of  de- 
feuse  in  equity,  etc. 

Discovert.  A  term  applied  to  a  widow  or  unmarried 
woman. 

Disfranchise.  To  take  away  from  certain  places  or 
persons  any  privilege,  freedom,  or  liberty. 

Disseisin.  A  wrongful  invasion  of  the  possession  of 
another,  and  turning  hlin  out  from  the  occupation  of 
his  lands,  either  by  force  or  surprise. 

Distress.  The  ilistruliiltig  or  taking  the  effects  of  a 
tenant.  In  order  to  satisfy  the  rent  due  to  his  landlord. 

Dishonor.  To  refuse  to  accept  a  draft,  or  to  pay  a 
note  of  acceptance. 

Direct  Kvldenre.  Evidence  which  applies  directly 
to  the  fact  to  be  proved. 

Discount.  In  mercantile  transactions,  a  discount 
meansa  deduction  of  a  certain  amount  from  the  face  of 
a  bill  for  cash.  In  banking,  a  discount  means  the  de- 
duction of  a  certain  amount  from  the  face  value  of  a 
note  or  bill,  as  a  payment  for  allowing  the  holder  of  the 
note  the  immediate  use  of  the  money  ;  the  rate  of  dis- 
count varies. 

Dividend.  A  portion  allotted  to  stockholders  in  di- 
viding the  profits. 

Domicile.  The  domicile  of  a  person  Is  where  he  has 
his  permanent  home.  There  are  tiirec  sorts  of  domiciles 
—  by  birth,  by  choice,  and  by  operation  of  law. 

Dower.  A  widow  is  entitled,  at  the  death  of  her 
husband,  to  a  lire  interest  in  a  third  part  of  the  estates 
of  inheritance  of  which  her  husband  was  seised,  anil 
did  not  dispose  of  by  deed  or  will. 

Domiciliated.  A  negotiable  Instrument  payable  in 
&  different  place  from  that  in  which  it  Is  drawn  is 
domiciliated  where  payable. 

Donee.  One  to  whom  a  gift  is  made  or  a  bequest  is 

*,^en-        ~_  s. 
Donor.  One  who  gives  or  bestows. 

Dormant.  Not  acting;  a  partner  who  takes  no 
share  in  the  active  business  of  the  concern,  but  shares 
in  the  gains  or  losses. 

Drop.  In  stocks  or  grain  It  Is  equivalent  to  a"  break" 
except  that  it  may  lie  due  to  wholly  natural  causes. 

Draft.  A  bill  of  exchange  used  for  domestic  pur- 


Drawback.   Duty  refunded  on  exported  goods. 
Drawee.  One  on  whom  a  draft  is  drawu  ;  the  payor. 
Drawer.  One  who  draws  a  bill  or  draft. 
Duress.    Anything   done  under  compulsion  and 
through  unavoidable  necessity. 
Dun.    To  press  urgently  the  payment  of  a  debt. 
Duty.  A  government  tax  paid  on  goods  Imported  or 

Duplicate.    \  copy  or  transcript  of  anything. 


Eascraont.  A  convenience  which  one  has  In  or  over 
the  lands  of  unother,  as  a  way  or  a  water  course. 

Earnest.  A  pledge,  like  money  deposited,  affords 
good  grounds  for  reliance. 
K  fleets.  Goods  or  property  of  any  kind. 
Ejectment.  An  action  at  law  to  recover  the 
sion  of  lands. 

Elegit.  A  writ  of  execution  under  which  all  the 
debtors  lands  mav  l>e  seized  or  extended,  and  held  by 
the  judgment  creditor  until  his  judgment  Is  satisfied. 

Embezzlement.    The  act  of   appropriating  that 
which  Is  received  in  trust  for  another,  which  is  a 
criminal  offense. 
Embargo.  Prohibition  of  vessels  from  sailing. 
Embarrassment.  Financial  distress;  on  the 
of  bankruptcy. 


Embassy.    A  public  message  or 

person  I  v  whom  it  Is  sent. 
Emporium.    A  commercial 
Knfeoff(To).  The  act  of  c 

bold  by  deed  of  feoffment. 


the 


onveylng  an  estate  of  free- 


Enfranchisement.    The  admittance  of  a  person 

Into  a  society  or  body  politic.  Enfranchisement  of 
copyholds  is  a  conversion  of  copyholds  into  freehold 
tenure. 

Engrossing.  A  style  of  writing,  not  now  generally 
used,  for  deeds,  but  still  used  for  the  probates  of  wills. 

Enrollment.  The  registering  of  deeds  as  required 
by  certain  statutes;  as,  for  instance,  deeds  conveying 
lands  to  charitable  uses. 

Entail.  That  inheritance  whereof  a  man  is  seized  to 
him  and  the  heirs  of  his  body.  Tall-general  is  where 
lands  and  tenements  are  given  to  one,  and  the  heirs  of 
his  body  generally.  Tenant  in  Tail-special  is  where  the 
gift  is  restrained  to  certain  heirs  of  the  donee's  body,  as 
male  or  female. 

Entry.  A  record  of  a  business  transaction;  deposit- 
ing of  a  ship's  papers  at  custom  house  to  procure  license 
to  land  goods. 

Endorse.  To  write  one's  name  on  the  back  of  a 
check,  note,  or  draft. 

Equitable  Mortgage.  The  most  familiar  instance 
is  the  deposit  (either  with  or  without  a  memorandum, 
although  it  is  better  to  have  one)  of  the  title  deeds  of 
an  estate  by  way  of  security,  which  constitutes  an 
equitable  mortgage  without  the  execution  of  any  formal 
mortgage  deed. 

Equity  of  Kedemptlon.  The  right  which  equity 
gives  to  a  mortgager  of  redeeming  his  estate  after  the 
appointed  time  for  payment  has  passed,  and  which  right 
can  only  be  barred  l»y  a  foreclosure. 

Equity.  In  law,  qualifying  or  correcting  the  law  In 
extreme  cases. 

Error.  A  writ  of  error  is  a  commission  to  judges  of 
a  superior  court,  by  which  they  are  authorized  to  ex- 
amine the  record  upon  which  a  judgment  was  given  in 
an  inferior  court,  and  to  affirm,  reverse,  or  vary  the 
same,  according  to  law. 

Errors  Excepted.  A  phrase  inserted  as  a  ] 
that  the  person  who  rentiers  a  statement  may  hav« 
power  of  correcting  any  mistake  that  he  may  have  < 
mitted. 

Escheat.  Is  where  lands,  for  want  of  heirs,  or  from 
forfeiture,  escheat  or  Tall  back  to  the  sovereign  or  lord 
of  the  fee  as  the  original  grantor. 

Estate.  The  interest  which  a  person  has  in  lands,  or 
other  property. 

Estoppel.  'Where  a  man  is  precluded  in  law  from 
alleping  or  denying  a  fact  inconsequence  of  his  own 
previous  act,  allegation,  or  denial  to  the  contrary. 

Est  reat.  Where  a  recognizance  becomes  forfeited  by 
any  or  its  conditions  Iwing  broken.  It  is  estreated ;  that 
is,  extracted  from  the  record,  and  sent  up  to  the  Ex- 
chequer, whence  a  process  will  issue  to  recover  the  pen- 
alty. 

Evidence.  Proof,  either  written  or  unwritten,  of  the 
facts  in  issue  in  any  legal  proceeding. 

Excise.  A  tax  or  impost  charge  by  government  on 
certain  commodities. 

Execution.  The  act  of  putting  the  sentence  of  the 
law  into  force. 

Executor.  One  ap|iolnted  by  a  person's  last  will  to 
administer  his  personal  estate. 

Exhibits.  Documents,  etc.,  produced  in 
and  marked  for  the  pur|>ose  of  identification. 

Ex  Officio.  Anything  done  by  virtue  of  an  of 
An  information  filed  by  the  attorney -general,  by  virtue 
of  his  office,  is  called  an  Kx  Ofticlo-lnformatlon. 

Ex  Parte.  A  statement  is  called  ex  parte  where  only 
one  of  the  parties  gives  an  account  of  a  transaction,  in 
which  two  or  more  are  concerned. 

Ex  Post  Facto.  An  ex  post  facto  law  Is  a  law  made 
purposely  to  restrain  or  punish  an  offense  already  com- 
mitted. 

Extrajudicial.  Any  act  done  by  a  judge  beyond  his 
authority,  or  any  opinion  expressed  by  him  not  strictly 
pertinent  to  the  matter  in  Issue  before  him. 

Exhaust  Price.  The  point  at  which  one's  margins 
will  be  exhausted.  If  trades  are  not  re-margined  they 
are  likely  to  be  closed  out  by  the  broker  at  the  exhaust 
price.  If  "it  Is  reached  by  the  market. 

Exchange.  Act  of  bartering;  a  bill  drawn  for  money ; 
a  place  where  merchants  meet;  a  difference  between 
the  value  of  money  In  two  places,  or  the  premium  and 
discount  arising  fnim  the  purchase  and  sale  of  funds. 

Executory.   Yet  to  be  performed. 

Exports.  Goods  or  produce  carried  abroad  In  I 
merce. 

Express.  A  special  messenger ;  i 
for  packages,  etc. 
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.   it  intrusted  with  the  possession  of 
gaodsfor  sale  belonging  to  hU  principal.   A  crok 
Dri'ncipal.       *  cuitodjr 

Faculty.  A  privilege  or  dispensation 
ecclesiastical  court  In  certain  cases. 

False.  lTi-tdi«f»,  The  criminal  nfffnw  of  obtaining 
any  chattel,  money,  or  valuable  tecurity  by  means  of  a 
false  pretense;  it  is  punishable  by  trans portat Ion,  fine, 
or  Imprisonment. 
Face.  The  a  mount  ex  pressed  on  a  note  or  draft. 
Failure.   Act  of  becoming  insolvent. 
Facsimile.   An  exact  copy. 

Fancy  Stocks.  Term  applied  to  stocks  subject  to 
sudden  fluctuation  in  price. 

Favor.  A  note  or  draft  Is  said  to  be  In  favor  of  the 
payer. 

Fee.  simple.  That  estate  or  Interest  In  lands  which 
a  person  holds  to  him  and  his  heirs  forever.  During 
his  life  he  possesses  over  it  a  perfectly  free  and  unre- 
strained power  of  disposition,  and  on  his  death,  with- 
out having  alienated  it  by  deed  or  will.  It  descends  to 
his  heirs,  uotb  lineal  and  collateral,  male  and  female, 
according  to  an  established  order  of  descent. 

Felony.  Formerly  defined  as  comprising  "all  capi- 
tal crimes  below  treason."  It  may  now  more  accurately 
be  denned  as  comprising  all  crimes  occasioning  a  for- 
feiture of  lands  or  goods  or  both. 

Feme  Covert.  A  married  woman. 

Feme  Hole.  An  unmarried  woman. 

Feoffment.  A  mode  of  conveyance  of  lands  In  fee, 
accompanied  by  certain  solemnities.  It  is  rarely,  If  ever, 
now  used. 

Flat.  An  order  or  warrant  for  a  thing  to  be  done  or 
executed. 

Fieri  Facias.  A  writ  of  execution,  bv  which  the 
Sheriff  Is  commanded  to  levy  the  debt  and  damages  of 
the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  defendant. 

Finding.  A  finder  of  goods  may  appropriate  them  to 
his  own  nse  if  be  really  believes  when  be  takes  them 
that  the  owner  cannot  be  found;  but  If  a  jury  should 
say  that  the  finder  appropriated  the  goods,  not  having 
(or  that  he  could  reasonably  be  supposed  not  to  have  had) 
such  belief  at  the  time  of  appropriation,  It  amounts  to  a 
theft,  and  can  be  punished  criminallv. 

Finding  a  Hill.  The  grand  jury  efther  find  or  Iimore 
the  bills  against  prisoners;  If  they  find  a  true  bill,  the 
case  goes  fiilo court,  and  Is  tried. 

Fire  Policy.  An  instrument  by  which  an  insurance 
company  guarantees  to  a  person,  who  has  Insured  his 
property,  the  pavment  of  jt  sum  of  money,  if  It  is  injured 
or  destroyed  by  lire. 

Fixtures.  This  term  Is  generally  used  to  denote  those 
personal  chattels  which,  though  annexed  to  the  free- 
bold  of  demised  premises,  a  tenant  is  nevertheless  en- 
titled to  remove.  They  consist  of  trade  fixtures,  and  of 
put  up  for  the  ornament  or  convenience  of  the 

income:  pertaining  to  money, 
erof  f 


Finance.  Reve: 
Financier.  An 

9f  the  revenue. 
Firm.  A  partnership,  trading  house,  or  Its 
Fiscal.  Pertaining  to  a  treasury  or  revenue. 
Flat.  A  term  signifying  that  stocks  are  sold  without 

reference  to  accumulated  interest ;  low  in  price ;  dull  as 

to  sales. 

Flotsam.  Goods  which  float  after  being  thrown  over- 
board at  sea  or  In  case  of  shipwreck.  The  goods  thus 
cast  away  are  called  jetsam  or  jettison,  if  they  sink  and 
remain  under  water. 

Foreclosure.  The  barring  the  equity  of  redemption 
on  mortgages. 

Foreign  Bill  of  Exchange.  A  bill  drawn  by  a  per- 
son abroad,  and  accepted  in  the  United  ~ 


'  Recognizances.  When  a  person  who  has 
entered*"into"recognlzani  es  falls  to  comply  with  their 
conditions,  the  same  are  forfeited  or  estreated. 

Forfeiture.  A  punishment  consequent  upon  the 
commission  of  certain  criminal  offenses  or  illegal  acts. 

Forgery.  The  crime  of  counterfeiting  a  signature, 
leal,  or  mark :  or  the  fraudulent  alteration  of  a  writing 
to  the  prejudice  of  another. 

Foreclose.  To  cut  off  the  power  of  redemption 
ander  a  mortgage. 

Forestall.  To  buy  goods 
kct 

Folio, 
pa  ices. 
F.  O. 


F.  O.  B.  Includes  the  transpor 
and  all  the  shipping  expenses. 

Foreign  Exchange.  Drafts  drawn  on  the  financial 
centers  of  Europe ;  for  instance,  London,  Berlin,  or 
Paris.  Drafts  on  London  are  called  Sterling  Ex- 
change, as  they  are  drawn  in  pounds  sterling. 

Franchise.  A  royal  privilege  to  which  a  subject  is 
entitled  —  as  a  fair,  a  market,  a  free  warren,  a  park. 

Fraud.  A  dishonest  and  illegal  artifice,  bv  which 
undue  advantage  is  taken  of  another,  or  by  which  the 
Interests  of  that  other  are  unjustly  prejudiced.  Fraud 
strikes  at  the  root  of  every  transaction,  and  vitiates 
every  contract,  whether  by  record,  deed,  or  otherwise. 

Freehold.  Land  held  in  fee  simple,  fee  tail,  or  at 
least  for  life. 

Freight.  The  remuneration  due  to  the  owner  of  a 

Which**  has  a  Hen  for  the  , 
Franc.  A  French  silver 
cents. 


Frank.   A  free  letter. 
Free  Trade.  The  policy  < 
commerce  without  duties. 
Fractional  Orders. 

of  grain  or  100  shares  of  stock  are  called  fractional 
orders,  as  the  above  amounts  represent  the  units  of 
speculation.  Fractional  orders  are  entirely  regular, 
both  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Stock 
Kxchanges.  Orders  are  executed  in  1.000  bushel  lots  of 
wheat,  but  not  In  corn  or  oats.  Neither  is  there  any 
market  for  small  quantities  of  provisions  or  cotton. 

Frozen  Out.  Said  of  deals  or  trades  closed  out 
compulsorily  because  of  inability  to  further  protect 
contracts  with  re-margins. 

Funded  Debt.    The  public  debt  of  this  count 
consist  in 


2% 


time,  has  been  lent  to  government  by  Individuals,  and 
r  assigns  receive  interest  for,  out  of 


not  In  possession,  but  In 


Tage  of  a 

S.  Free  on  board;  the  bill  or  invoice  with 


which  they  or  the! 
the  taxes. 

Future  Estates.  Estat 
expectancy,  as  a  remaindci 

Funds.  Stock  or  capital,  a  snm  of  monev. 

Funded.  Put  into  a  permanent  loan  on  which  an 
annual  interest  is  paid. 

Futures.  Buyers  of  cash  grain  protect  themselves 
against  possible  loss  by  selling  an  agreed  amount  for 
future  delivery  In  some  general  market,  usual!  v  Chicago. 
Such  contracts  are  called  futures  because  they  do  not 
terminate  until  some  designated  month  in  the  future. 
These  transactions  pass  from  band  to  hand  and  may  be 
turned  over  hundreds  and  thousands  of  times  in  an 
active  market  before  maturity,  and  this  Is  called  deal- 
ing In  futures.  ' 
futures. 


Garnishee.  The  party  In  whose  hands  money,  due 
to  a  defendant,  is  attached. 

Gain.  Profit ;  benefit ;  increase  In  wealth. 

Gauging.  Measuring  the  contents  of  casks,  etc 

Gist.  The  main  point  of  a  case;  the  turning  point. 

Gift.  A  voluntary  conveyance  or  gift  of  lands  or 
goods.  If  of  the  former,  It  is  liable  to  be  defeated  in 
the  lifetime  of  the  grantor,  by  bis  conveying  the  same 
lands  to  a  purchaser,  for  a  valuable  consideration,  even 
though  with  notice  of  the  prior  gift. 

Gold  and  Silver  Certificates.  Certificates  issued 
hy  the  United  States  government,  circulating  as  money, 
on  the  security  of  gold  deposited  with  the  government 
for  that  purpose,  or  of  silver  coin  belonging  to  itself. 

Gross  Weight.  Weight  of  goods  Including  case,  bag, 
etc. 

Grace,  Days  of.  The  name  given  to  the  days  of  in- 
dulgence allowed  to  the  acceptor  of  a  bill  of  exchange 
after  It  liecomea  due.  The  number  of  such  days  varies 
in  different  countries.  In  some,  as  in  France,  thev  are 
abolished  altogether.  In  England,  three  days  are  al- 
lowed, so  that  a  bill  at  a  month  drawn  on  the  first  of  one 
month,  will  become  due  on  the  fourth  of  the  next. 

Grand  Jury.  The  jury  to  whom  all  hills  of  indict- 
ment are  referred  In  the'  first  instance.  It  is  the  duty 
of  this  jury  to  Interrogate  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecu- 
tion, and  ascertain  whether  or  not  a  prima  facie  case  is 
made  out  against  the  prisoner;  if  so,  they  find  a  true 
bill,  and  he  takes  hi*  trial ;  if  not,  they  Ignore  the  bllL 
and  he  Is  discharged. 

Grant.  A  mode  of  conveyance,  formerly  applicable 
only  to  Incorporeal  hereditaments,  reversions, etc ;  but 
Its  significance  has  been  extended  by  a  recent  statute, 
and  It  is  now  the  instrument  most  usually  employed  in 
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Granger  Meads  Wet  tern  railroads.  This  term  was 
originally  applied  in  Wall  street  to  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern,  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St. 
Paul  roads,  but  Is  now  employed  on  Stock  Exchangee  to 
designate  those  railroads  which  handle  principally  farm 
produce. 

Gross.  Whole ;  entire;  total ;  specifically  without  de- 
duction, as  for  damage  or  waste  material;  without  al- 
lowance of  tare,  opposed  to  net,  as  gross  sum  or  amount, 
gnus  profits,  Income  or  weight. 
Guaranty.  An  engagement  to  be  responsible  for  the 
duties  of  a  third  person. 
A  warrantor. 


Stocks  of 


or  subsidiary 


Habeas  Corpus.   A  writ  of  right  for  those  who  are 

frieved  by  illegal  imprisonment.  The  Habeas  Corpus 
ct  is  next  In  importance  to  Magna  Charts,  for,  so  long 
as  this  statute  remains,  no  subject  of  England  can  long 
be  detained  In  prison,  except  under  legal  process. 

n  abendum.  One  of  the  formal  parts  of  a  deed :  Its 
office  is  to  limit  or  define  the  estate  granted.  It  is  so 
called  because  it  begins  with  the  words  "  to  have." 

II  arbor.  A  place  of  rest  or  safety  for  ships ;  a  port  for 
loading  and  unloading. 

Heir.  The  legal  representative  of  his  ancestor,  with 
respect  to  the  real  property  of  such  ancestor.  He  takes 
all  the  real  property  not  otherwise  disposed  of  by  the 
ancestor  in  his  lifetime  or  by  his  will. 

Heir  Apparent.  Is  one  whose  right  of  inheritance 
Is  certain,  and  which  nothing  can  defeat,  provided  he 
outlives  his  ancestor:  as  the  oldest  son  or  Issue.  Heir 
presumptive  is  one  who  would  inherit,  provided  his  an- 
cestor were  to  die  at  that  particular  time,  but  whose 
right  of  inheritance  might  ne  defeated  by  some  nearer 
heir  being  afterwards  born ;  as  a  brother  or  nephew, 
whoee  presumptive  succession  may  be  destroyed  by  the 
birth  of  a  child. 

Heirlooms.  Such  personal  chattels  as  go  to  the  heir 
along  with  the  inheritance,  and  not  to  the  executor  or 
the  deceased. 

Hereditaments.  All  things  which  mav  be  inherited, 
that  is,  which  would  descend  to  the  heir,  if  not  disposed 
of  by  deed  or  will.  Hereditaments  are  of  two  kinds, 
corporeal  and  incorporeal. 

Hedge.  The  operation  called  hedging  by  s|ieculators 
m  practically  the  same  as  straddling,  though  the  terms 
are  not  synonymous.  Traders  hedge  to  avert  a  loss  and 
straddle  for  a  profit. 

High  Seas.  Waters  of  the  ocean  outside  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  conntry. 

Homicide.  The  crime  of  killing  any  human 
of  which  there  are  three  kinds  — justifiable, 
and  felonious. 
Honor.  To  accept  and  pay  when  due. 
Hue  and  Cry.    The  old  common  law  process  of 
pursuing  felons  "with  horn  and  voice."    Also,  the 
name  of  a  paper  now  circulated  among* 
containing  the  names  and  description  of  fi 

Hypothecate.   A  term  used  for  pawning  a  ship  and 
goods,  or  either,  for  necessaries,  which  an 
r  do  when  In  distress  at  sea. 


of  a 


When  the  gTand  jury  reject  a  bUl  of  indlct- 
'  to  Ignore  it,  from  the  Latin  word 


Ignore. 

merit,  they  are 
Ignoramus. 

Illegal  Condition.     A  condition  annexed  to 
thing  which  is  illegal,  Immoral,  Impossible,  or  other- 
wise contrary  to  law. 

Immoral  Contracts.  Contracts  infringing  the  rules 
of  morality  which,  for  reasons  of  public  policy,  are  void 
at  law. 

Impaneling.  Writing  in  a  parchment  schedule  the 
names  of  tbejury  by  the  sheriff. 

Import.  To  bring  from  another  country. 

Importer.  One  who  brings  goods  from  abroad. 

Impost.  Duty  on  goods  paid  by  the  importer. 

Incorporeal  Hereditaments.  Hereditament*  of  a 
non-tangible  nature,  and  consisting  of  rights  or  bene- 
flts  Issuing  out  of  corporal  or  tangible  things,— as  a 
rent,  an  advowson.  etc. 

Incumbent.  The  present  possessor  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical benefice. 

Incumbrance,  A  charge  or  Hen  upon  property,  as  a 
mortgage. 

Indemnity.  A  written  Instrument  whereby  one  un- 
dertakes to  free  another  from  responsibility. 

formerly  cut  or  in- 


dented ;  now  the  name  usually  give*  1 
indenting  is  no  longer  essential. 

Indictment.  A  written  accusation  of  one  or  more 
persons,  of  a  crime  or  misdemeanor,  preferred  to,  and 
presented  on  oath,  by  a  grand  jury. 

Indorsement.  Anything  written  on  the  back  of  a 
deed  or  other  Instrument;  such  as  a  bill  or  exchauge. 

Infant.  Every  person  is  by  the  law  styled  an  infant 
till  he  has  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

Inheritance.  An  estate  in  land*  or  tenements  to  a 
man  and  his  heirs. 

Injunction.  A  prohibitory  writ  granted  by  the 
Court  or  Chancery  forbidding  certain  acts  to  be  done 
under  pain  or  contempt.  It  may  be  granted  In  urgent 
cases  ex  parte,  but  notice  is  sometimes  required  to  be 
given. 

Inquest.  A  meeting  or  jurors,  who  are  summoned  tc 
take  into  consideration  certain  matters,  which  may  ap- 
pear In  evidence  before  them,  and  to  bring  in  theit 
verdict  accordingly. 

Inqu  try  (writ  of).  A  writ  directed  to  the  sheriff, 
commanding  him  to  summon  a  jury  and  assess  the 
damages  in  an  action ;  as,  for  instance,  when  the  de- 
fendant has  suffered  judgment  by  default. 

Insolvency.  The  state  of  a  person  who  is  unable  to 
pay  bis  debts. 

insurance.  A  security  or  Indemnification  against 
the  risk  of  loss  rrom  the  happening  of  certain  events. 
The  usual  kinds  are  fire  and  marine. 

Interpleader.  When  two  or  more  persons  claim  the 
same  thing  of  a  third,  the  latter  may  call  upon  them  to 
interplead,  i.  e..  to  try  the  right  to  it  between  them- 
selves: he,  the  third  person,  retaining  possession  or  the 
thing  in  the  meantime,  as  a  kind  or  stakeholder. 

Interrogatories.  Written  questions  to  which  the 
parties  Interrogated  arc  to  give  written  answers  on  oath. 

Intestate.  A  person  dying  without  a  will,  or,  hav- 
ing made  a  w  ill,  without  appointlngan  executor  thereof. 

Innuendo.  That  part  or  the  declaration,  in  actions  or 
libel  and  slander,  which  explains  the  meaning,  or  points 
the  application,  or  the  libelous  or  slanderous  matter 
complained  or. 

In  Re.   In  the  matter  or. 

Installment.  Part  or  a  sum  or  money  paid  or  to  oe 
paid  rrom  time  to  time. 

Interest.  The  use  or  money ;  premium  paid  for  the 
use  or  money. 

Investment.  The  laying  out  or  mouey  in  the  pur- 
chase of  property. 

Inventory.    A  list  of  goods. 

Invoice.  A  list  of  goods  bought  or  sold,  or  consigned. 

In  Sight.  Said  of  stocks  of  grain,  cotton,  coffee,  or 
other  merchandise,  available  for  immediate  use.  drain 
stored  In  private  warehouses,  or  held  by  producers,  is 
not  usuallv  included  in  the  supply  "  in  sight." 

Inspection.  Grain  received  at  Chicago  is  inspected 
and  graded  by  sworn  inspectors  under  rules  established 
by  the  Board  of  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission- 
ers, appointed  by  the  state  or  Illinois.  From  this  in- 
spection, ir  not  satlsractory,  an  apjical  may  be  taken  to 
the  Inspection  Committee  or  the  Board  or  Trade.  In 
other  states  similar  laws  exist. 

I.  O.  U.  A  written  acknowledgment  of  a  debt.  This 
instrument  Is  regarded  In  a  court  of  law  asevidence  of 
an  account  stated.  It  is  not  a  promissory  note  and  does 
not  require  a  stamp. 

Issne.  The  disputed  point  or  question  to  which  the 
parties  in  an  action  have,  bv  pleading,  narrowed  their 
several  allegations,  and  are  hence  said  to  join  issue.  If 
It  be  an  issue  of  ract,  it  is  tried  by  a  jury,  if  or  law,  by 
the  court.  Issue  is  also  the  legal  term  for  children  or 
remoter  descendants. 

Jettison.  A  voluntary  throwing  or  goods  overboard 
at  sea  in  a  storm  to  lighten  the  ship. 

Joinder  In  Action.  The  coupling  or  joining  two 
parties  in  one  sun  or  action. 

Joint  Tenants.  Persons  who  hold  lands,  etc.,  jointly 
bv  one  title.  On  the  death  or  one  the  survivor  takes  the 
whole. 

Jointure.   A  settlement  of  lands  or  tenements  on  a 
woman,  to  take  effect  after  her  husband's  « 
or  dower. 

Journal    A  book ' 
ne*s  transactions. 

Judgment.  The  sentence  or  the  law  pronounced  by 
the  court  upon  the  matter  contained  in  the  record. 

Jury.  A  certain  number  or  men  sworn  to  deliver  a 
verdict  upon  such  evidence  or  facts  as  shall  be  delivered 
to  them,  touching  1 
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Judgment  Note.  A  note  in  the  usual  form,  with  the 

Addition  of  the  power  to  confess  judgment  If  not  paid. 

Jurisdiction.  The  authority  by  which  judicial  o Al- 
ee ra  take  cognizant  i'  of  and  decide' causes. 

Landlord.  A  proprietor  of  lands  occupied  by  an- 
other, which  latter  |tarty  U  termed  the  tenant. 

Lapse.  A  forfeiture  of  the  right  of  presentation  to  a 
church  by  the  neglect  of  the  patron  to  present.  Tho 
word  is  also  applied  where  a  testamentary  gift  falls  by 
the  death  of  Its  object  in  the  lifetime  of  the  testator. 

Larceny.  The  wrongful  and  unlawful  taking  and 
carrying  away  bv  one  person  of  tho  personal  good*  of 
another,  with  the  felonious  intention  of  converting 
them  to  his  own  use. 

Law.  This  word  si gnifles  generally  an  inflexible  rule 
of  action.  The  law  of  Kngland  is  composed  of  written 
laws  or  statutes,  and  unwrit  ten  laws,  or  the  customs  of 
tho  realm.  The  latter  is  also  termed  the  common  law. 

Law  of  Nations.  A  system  of  rules  or  principles 
deduced  from  tho  law  of  nature,  and  intended  for  the 
regulation  of  the  mutual  intercourse  of  nations. 

Leading  Question.  A  question  put  or  framed  in 
such  a  form  as  to  suggest  the  answer  sought  to  be 
obtained.  Such  a  question  is  not  allowed  to  be  put  to  a 
witness,  except  on  cross-examination. 

Lease.  A  conveyance  or  demise  of  lands  of  tene- 
ments for  life,  or  years,  or  at  will,  but  always  for  a  lens 
term  than  the  party  conveying  has  in  the  premises. 

Lease  and  Release.  The  form  of  conveyance,  until 
recently  commonly  u«e<i  for  conveying  land;  but  a 
lease,  commonly  called  a  lease  for  a  year,  is  no  longer 
necessary;  the  release  alone  being  now  as  effectual  aa  u 
lease  and  release  were  formerly. 

Leasehold.  l.and*  held  on  lease,  which  (however 
long  the  term)  are  considered  as  chattels  real,  and  go  to 
the  next  of  kin,  and  not  to  the  heir,  on  the  death  of  the 
owner  Intestate. 

Legacy.  A  gift  or  bequest  of  money,  goods,  or  other 
personal  prot»orty  by  will.  The  ]<erson  to  whom  it  is 
given  Is  styled  the 'legatee;  and,  if  tho  gift  is  of  the 
real  due,  after  payment  of  debts  and  legacies,  he  is  then 
styled  the  residuary  legatee. 

lessor  and  Lessee.  The  person  who  grants  a  lease 
Is  called  the  lessor,  the  party  to  whom  it  is  granted,  the 
lessee,  and  the  person  to  whom  either  of  them  assigns, 
the  assignee. 

Let tersof  Administration.  The  Instrument  granted 
by  the  Probate  Court  under  which  administrators  de- 
rive their  title  to  administer  the  goods  and  chattels  of 
an  estate. 

Letter*  for  Power)  of  Attorney.  A  writing,  under 
seal,  empowering  another  person  to  do  any  act  Ins  tea  I 
of  the  person  granting  the  letter.  It  may  be  either 
general  or  special ;  the  attorney  represents  his  principal 
in  the  matters  prescribed  by  "the  letter  until  it  bo  re- 
voked. 

Letters  of  License.  An  Instrument  whereby  credit- 
ors grant  to  their  debtor  time  for  the  payment  of  his 
debts,  and  bind  themselves  not  to  molest  him  until  that 
time  has  i  xpired. 

Levy.  Tho  selr.ii._-  of  goods  or  chattels  by  a  sheriff 
ander  an  execution  Is  called  a  levy. 

Ledger.   Hook  of  accounts. 

Letters  of  Credit.  A  letter  authorizing  the  holder 
to  receive  money  on  account  of  tho  writer. 

Legal  Debts.  Debts  that  are  recoverable  In  a  court 
of  common  law. 

Legal  Tender.  That  which  the  law  authorizes  to  be 
tendered  in  payment  of  debts.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is 
the  exact  amount  of  the  debt  in  current  funds.  It  is 
not  a  legal  tender  to  demand  change. 

Letter  of  Advice.  A  letter  of  Information  concern- 
ing a  shipment  of  goods  or  of  the  drawing  of  a  draft. 

Libel.  A  malicious  defamation,  expressed  either  In 
printing  or  writing,  or  by  signs,  pictures,  etc.,  tending 
either  to  blacken  the  memory  of  one  who  Is  dead,  or  the 
reputation  of  one  who  is  alive,  and  thereby  exposing 
him  to  public  hatred, contempt,  or  ridicule. 

Lien.  A  qualified  right  which  a  person  has  in  or  to 
a  thing  In  his  possession,  arising  from  a  claim  upon  the 
owner.    Liens  are  of  two  kinds,  particular  or  general. 

Limited  Liability.  The  limitation  or  the  liability  of 
shareholders  in  a  company  to  the  amount  unpaid  upon 
their  shares,  introduced  by  recent  Acts,  and  applicable 
to  all  companies  registered  thereunder:  such  compa- 
nies are  bound  to  nse  the  word  "  Limited  in  their  title 
after  the  word  "Company." 

Lineal  Descent.  That  which  goes  from  father  to 
•on,  from  son  to  grandson,  and  so  on. 


liquidated  Damages. 

whicfi  Is  fixed  or  ascertained. 

Liability.  I>ebt  or  claim  against  a  person. 

License.  I-egal  permission  to  sell  goods  or  to  do 
Certain  things. 

Liquidate.  To  pay  off,  as  debts;  to  settle  or  ad  just 
aocounts. 

Lighterage.  A  charge  for  conveying  goods  to  or 
from  a  vessel  in  a  harbor. 

Limit.  A  set  figure,  at  which  one's  trade  la  to  be 
made  or  closed. 

Liquidation.  W  hen  employed  by  speculators,  this 
term  signifies  the  selling  out  of  property  previously 
bought  or  contracted  for.  The  expression  "liquidation 
by  longs,"  is  in  contradistinction  'o  "covering  by  shorts." 
In  a  market  where  both  processes  are  extensively  car- 
ried on,  it  is  called  "  evening  up." 

Loan.  To  deliver  to  another  for  temporary  use ;  the 
thing  lent. 

Long.  One  who  has  property  bought  in  anticipation 
of  a  rise  in  price.  Hence,  for  a  trader  to  be  "  long  "  of 
stocks  or  grain  presupposes  him  to  be  a  "bull."  Also 
used  ad jec lively. 

Long  Market.  A  market  that  is  overbought,  the 
volume  of  open  contracts  to  buy  property  for  future 
delivery  being  in  dangerous  excess  of  the  probable  de- 
mand. 

Lunatic.  One  who  has  had  understanding,  but,  by 
grief,  disease,  or  other  accident,  has  hist  the  use  of  his 
reason  generally,  though  he  may  have  lucid  intervals. 

Magna  Chart*.  The  great  charter  of  English  lil>- 
erties  granted  by,  or  rather  extorted  from.  King  John, 
at  Runnvmcde,  Ivetween  Windsor  anil  Staines,  on  the 
1Mb  of  June,  1215,  and  afterwards  confirmed  bv  Henry 
111. 

Maihem  or  Mayhem.  The  violently  depriving  an- 
other of  tho  use  of  such  of  his  member*  as  may  ren'ler 
him  less  able,  in  fighting,  either  to  defend  himself  or  to 
annoy  bis  adversary. 

Malice  Prepense.  Malice  aforethought ;  I.  _.,  delib- 
erate, predetermined  malice. 

Mandamus.  A  writ  commanding  the  completion  or 
restitution  of  some  right,  or  the  |>erformance  of  a  duty. 

Manor.  A  territorial  domain,  held  partly  by  the  lord 
and  partly  by  his  tenants;  it  must  have  continued  from 
time  immemorial,  and  have  annexed  to  it  a  Court 
Harnn,  with  at  least  two  suitors. 

Manslaughter.  The  unlawful  killing  of  another,  but 
without  malice. 

Manumission.   The  making  a  bondman  rree. 

Marque  and  Reprisal  (letters  of).  Commissions 
granted  to  individuals  to  fit  out  privateers  in  time  of 
war;  not  used  in  the  late  war,  anil  abandoned  by  all  the 
great  powers  at  the  Congress  of  Paris.  18M. 

Master  of  the  Rolls.    An  assistant  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  who  hears  and  decides  tho  cas. 
him,  at  his  own  court  lu  tho  Kolls  Yard, 
office  by  patent  for  life. 

Maturity.  Bills,  or  notes,  when  due,  are  said  to  be  at 
their  maturity. 

Maxims  In  law,  Certain  proverbial  axioms,  which 
form  part  of  the  general  custom  or  common  law  of  the 
land.  As,  "No  man  Is  bound  to  criminate  himself." 
"Conditions  against  law  are  void."  "It  is  fraud  to 
conceal  fraud,"  etc.,  etc. 

Malfeasance.  An  act  which  one  has  no  right  to  do. 

Mandatory.  One  to  whom  business  is  intrusted  or 
charge  given. 

Manifest.  A  list  of  articles  comprising  a  vessel's 
cargo. 

Manufacture.  The  process  of  converting  raw  ma- 
terial into  articles  of  use  and  sale. 

Margin.  A  sum  of  money  deposited  with  a  broker, 
In  stock  transactions,  to  protect  him  against  loss  bv  the 
depreciation  or  stocks  held  by  him  for  another  partv. 
Also  the  difference  between  the  value  of  securities  de- 
positeil  as  collateral  and  the  amount  loaned  upon  them. 

Marine.   Relating  to  the  sea. 

Maritime  Law.  Law  relating  to  harbors,  ships,  and 

seamen. 

Mart.  A  place  of  public  tale;  a  market. 
Maximum.  The  highest  figure. 

Merger.  The  sinking  of  a  smaller  estate  Into  a 
greater,  wheieby  the  former  Is  utterly  extinguished  and 
destroyed.  It  takes  place  when  two  estates  meet  to- 
gether, without  any  intermediate  estate  between  them, 
to  both  of  which  estates  the  same  individual  Is  en- 
titled in  one  and  the  same  right— as  where  a  tenant  for 
life  afterwards  acquires  the  fee  simple. 
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Mmt'ProesH.  Commonly  used  to  describe  the 
first  process  In  an  action,  as  where  a  party  used  to  be 
arrested  on  moane-process,  as  distinguished  from  an 
arrest  on  ft  final  judgment. 

Mercantile  Law.  Law  relating  to  business  trans- 
actions. 

Mercantile  Agency.  A  concern  which  procures  in- 
formation relating  to  the  financial  standing  and  credit 
of  merchant*  Tor  the  use  or  others,  to  whom  said  mer- 
chant may  apply  for  credit. 

Misdemeanor.  An  Indictable  offense,  which,  though 
criminal,  dues  not  amount  to  felony. 

Misprision.  A  neglect,  oversight,  or  contempt;  as, 
for  example,  misprision  of  treason  i*  a  r 


■  in  not 

re  v  ea  1 1  n  g"  t  reaso  a . 

Minimum.  The  lowest  figure. 

M  Int.   The  place  where  money  la  coined. 

Misfeasance.  Doing  in  an  improper  manner,  by 
which  another  receives  an  injury. 

Mitigation.  lessening  the  amount  of  a  judgment, 
penalty,  or  punishment. 

Moot  Point.  An  obscure  point  of  law  not  definitely 
settled ;  and  therefore  open  for  discussion. 

Mortgage.  A  conveyance  of  lands  by  way  of  secu- 
rity, for  the  repayment  of  a  sum  of  money  borrowed,  or 
owing. 

Mortmain.  Lands  held  by  corporations  are  said  to 
be  held  in  mortmain. 

Motion.  An  occasional  application  to  the  court,  to 
obtain  some  rule  or  order  in  the  progress  of  a  cause. 

Money.   Current  coin  and  circulating  medium. 

Money  Broker.  A  broker  who  deals  In  money  or 
exchanges. 

Monopoly.  The  sole  power  of  vending  goods. 
Mortgagee.  The  person  to  whom  the  conveyance  is 
made. 

Mortgagor.  One  who  makes  tho  mortgage. 

Municipal  Law.  That  which  pertains  solely  to  the 
citizens  of  a  particular  state,  city,  or  province, 
.    Muniment*.  Deeds,  evideuees,  and 
eral, 


ow,  and  writings  In  gen- 


Murder.  Unlawfully  killing  any  person,  wit 
aforethought,  either  express  or  Implied  by  law. 
Mutiny  Act.    An  Act  annually  passed  to  punish 
-,and  for  theWter  regul 


mutiny  and  desertion 
the  army. 


regulation  of 


Naturalisation.  Tim  making  a  foreigner  a  lawful 
subject  of  the  state. 

Negotiable  Instrument*.  Those  Instruments  which 
confer  on  the  holders  the  legal  righttosuefor  the  money 
or  property  thereby  secured,  and  which  bv  delivery 
pass  such  money  or  protierty  from  man  to  man  —  a* 
bills  of  exchange,  bills  or  lading. 

Next  Friend.  The  party  in  whose  name  an  Infant  or 
feme-covert  brings  an  action  or  suit. 

Negotiable.  That  may  be  transferred  by  indorse- 
ment and  delivery,  or  by  delivery  alone. 

Negotiate.  To  transact  business  or  treat  with  an- 
other respecting  trade  or  treaty. 

Net.   Clear  of  all  charges  and  deductions. 

Net  Proceeds.  The  sum  left  after  deducting  com- 
mission or  discount,  etc. 

Negotiable  Paper.  Notes,  drafts,  or  other  written 
obligations,  which  may  be  bought  and  sold. 

Net  Caah.  A  term*  applied  to  a  bill  of  goods  to  be 
paid  without  anv  allowance  or  discount,  ami  without 
reference  to  time,  but  bv  common  custom  understood  to 
be  thirty  days,  unless  otherwise  specified. 

Nisi  PHu*.  A  term  applied  to  those  courts  in  which 
civil  causes  are  tried  Imfore  a  judge  and  Jury. 

Nolle  Prosequi.  An  acknowledgment  by  the  plain- 
tiff that  he  will  not  further  prosecute  his  suit,  as  to  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  the  cause  of  action. 

Non  Assumpsit.  He  has  not  promised.  A  plea  by 
whlch  a  defendant  denies  his  liability  in  an  action  of 
assumpsit. 

Non  Proa.  When  the  plaintiff  neglects  to  take  any 
step  within  the  prescribed  time,  the  defendant  may 
move  for  a  judgment  against  him,  which  is  called  judg- 
ment of  non  pros. 

Nonsuit .  A  renunciation  of  a  suit  by  a  plaintiff,  after 
which  he 
same  cause, 
against  him 

Notary  Public.  A  person  whose  business  It  is  to 
note  and  protest  bills  of  exchange,  and  who  also  attests 
deeds  and  writings,  to  make  them  authentic  in  another 
country. 


may  still  commence  another  action  for  the 
se,  which  he  could  not  do  if  a  verdict 


goes 


Non  Feasance.  The  non-performance  of  an  act  that 

should  bo  done. 

Note.  An  obligation  without  a  seal ;  a  1 
ise  to  pay. 

Nominal.  Existing  in  name  only. 

Nuisance.    Anything  which  unlawfully 
does  damage  to  another.  Nuisances  may  be  c 
11c  or  private. 

Nuncupative  Will.  An  oral  will  before  ai 
number  of  witnesses,  anil  afterwards  reduced  to 
ing  —  now  abolished,  except  as  to  soldiers  and  sailors. 

Nunc  Pro  Tunc.  Literally,  now  for  then;  and  is 
often  so  used  lu  legal  proceedings. 

Oath.   An  appeal  to  God  as  a  witneaa  of  the  truth  of 
what  is  affirmed  or  denied  In  evidence,  in  the  \ 
of  a  judge,  magistrate,  or 
administer  oaths. 

Obligation.  That  which  legally  binds  a  party  to  per- 
form a  duty. 

Official  Assignee*.  Officers  of  the  Court  of  Bank- 
ruptcy, one  of  whom  Is  atlotted  to  each  bankrupt's 
estate.  He  acts  with  the  assignees  appointed  by  the 
creditors  in  the  administration  of  the  estate;  but  his 
especial  duty  is  to  keep  the  assets  of  the  estate,  and  re- 
ceive and  pay  all  money  on  account  of  it. 

Onus  Proband!.  The  burden  of  proof.  It  is  a  legal 
principle  that  the  issue  in  an  action  must  be  proved  by 
the  party  who  states  an  affirmative  ;  not  bv  the  party 
who  states  a  negative.  The  burden  of  proof,  therefore, 
is  on  the  rormer  party. 

On  Call.  When  money  ts  loaned  "  on  call,"  it  Is  un- 
derstood that  It  must  lie  returned  the  day  it  is  called 
for.  In-fore  the  cluse  of  banking  hours,  and  without  pre- 
vious notice. 

Open  Policy.  A  policy  upon  which  amount*  vet  to 
be  ascertained  and  insured,  may  be  entered  at  different 
times. 

Option.  Property  bought  or  sold  at  the  call  or  de- 
mand of  the  buyer  or  seller  as  may  be  specified  ;  a  con- 
ditional contract. 

Ostensible  Partner.  A  person  whose  name  appears 
to  the  world  as  a  partner  in  a  firm.  Although  suc  h  a 
person  may  not  have  any  interest  in  the  partnership,  he 
Is  liable  ror  its  debts  and  engagement*. 

Outlawry.  The  act  or  process  by  which  a  person  is 
excluded  from,  or  deprived  of,  the  benefit  of  the  laws, 
attended  with  a  forfeiture  of  his  goods  to  the  Crown. 

Outlawed.  Term  applied  to  a  Mot  or  note  which  has 
run  beyond  the  time  when  it*  payment  can  be  enforced 
by  law. 

Overt  Act.  Anc 
by  legal  proof. 

Overdraw.  To  issue  a  check  for 
cern's  deposit. 

Overdue.   Remaining  unpaid  after  maturity. 

Overissue.  An  issuing  as  of  stock,  beyond  or  in  ox- 
cess  of  tho  capital  stock. 

Oversold.   The  reverse  of  overliought. 

Owe.   To  be  indebted  to,  or  iKiund  to  pay. 

Oyer  and  Terminer.  A  commission  directed  to  the 
judges  and  others,  by  virtue  whereof  they  nave  power 
to  hear  and  determine  treasons,  felonies,  etc. 

O  Vet.  A  corruption  or  the  French  oye*.  hear  ye! 
The  terra  la  uaed  by  a  public  crier  to  enjoin  silence  and 
attention. 

Panel.  A  schedule  or  slip  of  parchment,  containing 
the  names  of  such  jurors  as  have  been  returned  by  tho 
sheriff  to  serve  on  trials. 

Paraphernalia.  Things  to  which  a  wife  Is  entitled 
over  and  above  her  dower,  consisting  of  wearing  ap- 
parel and  ornaments  suitable  to  her  rank  and  station  in 
life.  The  husband  mav  (with  the  exception  of  his 
wife's  wearing  apparel)  dls|K»se  or  them  in  his  lifetime, 
but  not  by  will.  On  his  death  they  belong  to  the  wife 
absolutely. 

Parol.'  Word  of  mouth,  verbal. 

Particeps  Crimlnla.  A  participator  in  the  crime. 

Partition.  Tho  dividing  or  lands  held  by  joint  ten- 
ant, coparceners,  or  tenant*  In  common.  Into  two  dis- 
tinct portions. 

Pawn.  A  delivery  of  goods  and  chattels,  to  be  re- 
tained until  a  debt  is  discharged. 

Par.  Equal  value;  when  market  value  equals  face 
value. 

Partnership.  Company ;  union  of  two  or  more  in 

business. 

Pawnbroker.  One  who  lend*  money  on  a  ] 
deposit  of  good*. 
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Pa  m.  The  party  to  whom  payment  is  to  be 
Payor.  One  who  pay*  or  Is  bound  to  pay. 
Paper  Profits.  Profits  on  contracts  not  yet 
and  consequently  not  yet  in  hand. 

Par  of  Exchange.    Equivalent  value  of  the  cur- 
rency of  a  country  In  that  of  another. 
Partial  Payment.  Tart  payment  of  a  debt. 
Partner.   An  associate  in  business. 
Passing  a  Dividend.  When  the  directors  of  a  cor- 
poration vote  agatnat  declaring  a  dividend  it  is  said  to 
be  "  passed."  This  Is  nearly  always  thecause  of  great 
weakness  in  the  stock. 
Pensnrc    An  ecclesiastical  punishment,  varied  ac- 


cording to  the  nature  of  the  offense,  in  which  the  peni- 
tent is  supposed  to  make  satisfaction  to  the  Church  for 
the  scandal  he  lias  given  by  his  evil  example. 


Perjury.  The  offense  committed  by  a  person  who, 
having  been  sworn  to  tell  the  truth  in  a  matter  pending 
in  a  court  of  justice,  willfully  and  deliberately  takes  a 
false  oath. 

Perpetuity.  A  rale  that  land  cannot  bo  limited  be- 
yond a  life  or  lives  In  being  and  twenty-one  years  after- 
wards, and  the  ]>eriod  of  gestation,  If  it  actiially  exists, 
is  commonly  called  the  rule  against  i>erpetuitles. 

Personal  Estate,  or  Personalty.  Movable  things, 
whether  alive  or  dead, as  distinguished  from  land,  or 
immovables,  which  are  termed  real  estate. 

Petitioning  Creditor.  A  creditor  who  petitions  the 
Court  of  Bankruptcy  to  make  his  debtor  a  bankrupt. 

Pin  Money.  An  allowance  set  apart  by  the  husband 
for  the  personal  expenses  of  a  wife,  i.  «.,  for  her  dress 
and  |vocket  tnonev. 

lit  Traders,  brokers  who  are  in  the  pit  dally  trad- 
ing for  their  own  account. 

Plaintiff.  The  complainant  In  an  action  or  suit. 

Plea.  The  defendant's  answer  to  the  plaintiffs  dec- 
laration. 

Pleader.  A  lawyer,  who  draws  the  pleadings  in 
actions. 

Pleadings.  The  mutual  allegations  or  statements 
which  are  made  by  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  in  an 
action. 

Pledge.  A  pawn ;  a  deposit  as  security. 
Posse  Comitatus.  The  power  of  the  county.  This 
Includes  the  aid  and  attendance  of  all  men,  except 
ecclesiastics  and  inferior  persons,  above  the  age  of  fif- 
teen, within  the  count v;  which  force  may  lie  used  in 
canes  of  riot  or  rebellion,  or  where  any  resistance  is 
made  to  the  execution  of  justice. 

Postea,  The  verdict  of  the  jury  drawn  tip  in  due 
form,  and  entered  on  the  back  of  the  record. 

Pound  Breach.  The  Indictable  offense  of  breaking 
opena  pound  for  the  purpose  of  taking  cattle  therefrom. 

Policy  of  Insurance.  Contract  between  tho  insurer 
and  the  insured. 

Portage.  The  price  of  carrying;  cost  paid  by  the 


the  solemn  ds 

honor  of  a  bill. 

Proviso.  A  condition  Inserted  in  a  dead,  on  the  par* 
formaace  whereof  the  validity  of  the  deed  frequently 
depends. 

Premises.    Things  previously  mentioned; 
lands,  etc. 

Premium.  The  I 
of  value  above  par. 

Price,  Value  set  or  demanded ;  current  value. 

Price  Current.  A  table  of  the  current  price  of  mer 
chandlse,  stocks,  bills  of  exchange,  etc. 

Prima  Facie.  On  the  first  view  of  the  matter. 

Primage.  A  charge  imposed  in  addition  to  the 
freight. 

Principal.  An  employer;  the  head  of  a  commercial 
house;  the  sum  loaned,  upon  which  Interest  is  paid. 

Preferred  Stock.  Shares  of  a  corporation  having 
preference  over  ordinary  shares,  but  not  over  bonded  or 
mortgaged  indebtedness.  Preferred  stock  Is  usually 
issued  For  borrowed  capital.  Earnings,  if  any  are  left 
after  paying  Interest  on  the  bonded  debt,  go  next  to  pay 
a  dividend  on  the  preferred  stock,  and  only  what  then 
remains  is  applied  to  the  common  stock. 

Privileges.  *'  Puts  "  and  "  Calls."  A  "  put "  is  the 
privilege  or  option,  which  a  person  purchases,  of  "  put- 
ting," i.e.,  delivering,  property  or  contracts  for  prop- 
erty to  the  seller  of  such  privilege,  at  a  named  price 
within  a  stipulated  time— one  or  more  days,  weeks,  or 
months.  "Puts"  are  good  (from  the  buyer's  stand- 
point) when  the  market  declines  below  the  "  put"  price 
within  the  time  covered  by  the  privilege  contract.  The 
buyer  can  then  buy  the  property  at  the  cheaper  figure 
and  "nut"  it  to  the  person  who  sold  him  the  risk,  his 
profit  being  the  difference  between  the  "put"  price  and 
tho  quotation  at  which  the  property  is  bought  with 
which  to  make  the  delivery-  A  ••  call''  is  the  reverse  of 
a  "  put,"the  purchaser  of  a  "  call "  acquiring  the  right 
to  call "  upon  the  seller  of  the  privilege  for  property, 
or  contracts  for  property,  at  a  named  price  within  a 
stipulated  time.  "Calls''  are  good  when  the  market 
advances  above  the  call  price,  and  the  buyer  of  such 
privilege  is  enabled  to  sell  at  a  profit  the  property 
"  called  "  from  the  seller  of  the  privilege.  The  seller  of 
privileges  occupies,  in  a  sense,  the  position  of  an  in- 
surance or  guaranty  companv.  He  sells  market  risks  as 
an  Insurance  company  sells  fire,  life,  or  accident  riska 
Trading  In  privileges  Is  illegal  in  some  states,  notably 
in  Illinois.  Prices  paid  for  privileges  are  usually  $  1.00 
per  thousand  bushels  for  a  single  day,  $1.26  for  a  1 
$2.50  to  $7.60  for  a  month  or 


dur- 


rtage. 

main  For  running  his  vessel 
On  stock  exchanges 
to  mean  one  dollar  a  share. 


captain 
Poln 


1  a  point "  Is  understood 
A  decline  In  Missouri 
would  be  a  de- 


Pacitlc  from  twenty-five  to 
clineor  three  points. 

Pool.  The  stock  and  money  contributed  by  a  syndi- 
cate to  control  the  price  of  a  given  surety  orcommodity. 
Also  rerers  to  the  individuals  composing  the  pool. 

Post  Date.  To  date  after  the  real  day. 

Pre-emption.  The  right  of  first  buying. 

Prescription.  A  title  acquired  by  use  and  time,  and 
allowed  by  law. 

Presentment.  The  notice  taken  by  a  grand  jury  or 
inquest  of  any  offense,  etc.,  from  their  own  knowledge 
or  observation. 

Primogeniture.  The  right  of  tho  eldest  son  to  In- 
herit his  ancestor's  estate,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  younger 
son,  where  the  ancestor  has  died  intestate. 

Privilege.  An  exemption  from  the  general  rules  of 
law.  It  is  of  two  kinds — rea.,  attaching  to  any  place, 
or  personal,  attaching  to  persons,  as  ambassadors,  etc. 

Probate.  The  copy  of  a  will  made  out  on  parchment 
with  a  certificate  of  Its  having  lieen  proved. 

Process.  A  general  term  applied  to  formal  judicial 
proce::  "ings. 

Prohibition.  A  writ  Issuing  ont  of  the  superior 
courts  directing  the  Judge  of  an  Inferior  court  not  to 
proceed  further  In  a  suit. 

Promissory  Note.  A  written  promise  by  which  one 
person  engages  or  promises  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of 
money  to  another. 
Pro  Rata.   In  proportion. 

On  bills  of  exchange.    A  protest  means 


or  ten  days,  and  from  I 
Ing  the  life  of  a  distant  option. 

Promoters'  Shares.  Those  issued  by  corporations 
In  payment  or  the  services  of  promoters  In  the  organi- 
zation of  companies. 

Pyramiding.  Enlarging  one's  operations  by  the 
use  of  profits  which  one  has  made.  For  instance,  If 
one  buys  6,000  bushels  and  the  market  advances  2  cents, 
he  sells,  realizes  $100  profit,  and  with  this  In  addition  to 
his  additional  margin  he  buys  10,000  bushels  of  wheat, 
which  he  closes  on  a  further  advance  and  makes  a  still 
investment.  On  steadily  advancing  markets  with 
_  reactions  this  plan  makes  large  profits,  but 
not  be  followed  too  far  and  liberal  margins  should 


Quarantine.  Signifies  40  days.  It  It  applied  to  the 
period  which  persons  coming  from  infected  countries 
are  obliged  to  wait  on  board  snip  before  they  are  allowed 
to  land.  But  In  law  It  more  strictly  applies  to  the 
similar  period  during  which  a  widow,  entitled  to  dower, 
is  permitted  to  remain  In  her  husband's  capital  man- 
sion after  his  death,  whilst  she  awaits  the  assignment 
of  her  dower. 

Quash.  To  annul  or  cancel. 

Quasi  Contract.  An  implied  contract. 

Quid  Pro  Quo.  Giving  one  thing  for  anwuni,  i 
tho  mutual  consideration  In  contracts. 

Quo  Warranto.  An  ancient  wr.t  still  In 
directed  against  any  person  or  corporation,  who  usurps 
any  office,  franchise,  or  liberty,  calling  upon  them  to 
show  bv  what  authority  they  support  their  claim. 

Quotations.  A  statement  or  the  prices  of  articles  of 
merchandise,  given  for  tho  information  of  correspond- 
ents. 

Rape.  The  carnal  knowledge  of  a  female  who  la 
above  the  age  of  ten  years,  against  her  will;  or  of  a 

girl  under  tho  age  of  ten  years,  althorgh  with  her  per- 
mission. The  age  of  consent  varies. 
The  l 
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Real  Estate  or  Realty.  The  term  applied  to  land. 

In  contradistinction  to  personalty. 

Recital.  The  formal  statement  of  some  matter  of 
fact  in  any  deed  or  writing.  It  usually  commences  with 
the  formal  word  "  Whereas." 

Recognizance.  An  obligation  of  record  which  a 
man  enters  into,  with  condition  to  do  some  particular 
act ;  as,  to  appear  at  the  assizes, to  keep  the  peace,  to  pay 
a  debt,  or  the  like. 

Record.  An  authentic  testimony,  in  writing,  con- 
tained in  rolls  of  parchment,  and  preserved  in  a  court  of 
record. 

Re-Kntry,  proviso  for.  A  stipulation  in  a  lease 
that,  on  non-payment  of  rent  or  non-performance  of  the 
covenants,  the  feasor  may  re-enter. 

Registrars.  Oflicera  having  custody  of  a  Registry, 
such  as  the  registrars  of  births,  marriages,  and  death's. 

Rejoinder.  The  answer  of  a  defendant  in  an  action 
to  the  plaintiffs  replication. 

Release.  A  form  of  conveyance.  Also,  an  acquit- 
tance under  seal  of  a  debt  or  other  obligation. 

Remainder.  A  vested  or  contingent  estate  or  inter- 
est in  land,  limited  to  take  efTect  and  come  into  pos- 
sesion on  the  determination  of  a  prior  estate  created 
at  the  same  time. 

Rent.  The  annual  return  made  by  the  tenant  to  his 
landlord,  which  may  be  either  money,  labor,  or  provi 
slons. 

Replevin.  An  action  to  try  the  validity  of  a  distress. 
The  things  distrained  are  re-delivered  to  the  tenant  on 
security  or  pledges  given  by  him  to  try  the  right. 

Reprieve.  A  suspension  of  the  execution  of  sentence 
of  death  on  a  criminal. 

Rescue.  A  resistance  against  lawful  authority,  as. 
for  instance,  the  violently  taking  away  a  man  who  Is  un- 
der legal  arrest. 

R«aiduM  :  v  Devlsea.  The  person  to  whom  a  testator 
devises  the  remainder  of  his  lands,  not  otherwise  dis- 
posed of. 

Residua rr  Legatee.  A  legatee  to  whom  Is  be- 
queathed the  residue  or  remainder  of  a  testator's  per- 
sonal estate,  after  payment  of  all  legacies,  claims,  and 
demands. 

Residue  or  Residuary  Estate.  The  portion  of  a 
testator's  estate  not  specifically  disposed  of. 

Retainer.  A  fee  given  to  counsel  to  secure  his  serv- 
ices. It  may  l>c  either  gener.il  or  special.  The  former 
secures  the  services  of  the  counsel  to  the  party  giving 
it  in  all  matters;  the  latter  only  in  one  cause  or  matter. 
The  fee  in  the  former  cause  is  five  guineas,  in  the  latter 
one  guinea. 

Return  of  a  Writ.  The  certificate  of  the  sheriff 
made  to  the  court  or  what  he  has  done  towards  the  ex- 
ecution of  any  writ  directed  to  him. 

Reversal.  The  making  a  judgment  void,  in  con- 
sequence of  some  error  In  t  he  same. 

Reversion.  The  residue  of  an  estate  left  in  the 
grantor,  and  returning  to  him  or  his  heirs,  after  the 
grant  is  determined. 

Receipt.    A  writing  acknowledging  the  taking  of 
money  or  goods. 
Refund.  To  repay  or  pay  back. 
Resource*.   Pecuniary  means;  effects;  property. 
Respondentinl  llond.  A  pledge  of  a  cargo  at  sea. 
Retail.  To  sell  in  small  quantities. 
Revenue.  Tax;  income;  rents;  customs  anil  duties. 
Revocation.  The  recall  of  power  or  authority  con- 
ferred, as  the  revocation  of  an  agency. 

Receiver's  Certificates.  Those  issued  by  a  receiver 
for  the  1 1 11  r  |  •■  »-•  •  of  raising  money  for  a  company  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  court.  When  approved  by  the  court 
and  Issued,  thev  are  a  first  lieu  upon  the  net  earnings 
and  property  of  the  company. 

IRonds.  That  class  of  Government  Bonds 


which  are  pavable  to  the  order  of  some  individual  or 
corporation,  whose  name  is  registered  as  the  owner 
thereof  in  the  government  offices  at  Washington.  Such 
bonds,  if  stolen  or  lost,  cannot  be  realized  upon. 

Value,  as  bills  or  money  transmitted 


Reuiitt 

to  another. 

Renewal  of  a  Note.  Extending  the  time  of  its  pay- 
ment by  giving  a  new  note  in  exchange  for  It. 

Rale.  An  order  made  b)  the  court  at  the  instance 
of  one  of  the  parlies  In  an  action.  It  may  either  be  a 
rule  absolute,  or  merely  a  rule  nisi,  or  to  show  cause. 

Rule*  of  Court.  The  rules  framed  by  the  judges  for 
regulating  the  practice  of  the  different  courts  of  law. 

Salvage.   An  allowance  made  for  saving  ships  or 

goods  from  enemies,  or  wrec  i,  or  low  at  sea. 


A  judicial  writ  founded  on  matter  ol 
for  various  purposes,  as,  for  in- 
reholder  a  judgment 
is  unable  to 


Joint  Stock  Company,  which  It 


record, 
stance,  to 
against  a 
satisfy. 

scrivener.  One  intrusted  with  other  men's  moneys 
to  put  out  for  them,  and  for  which  he  charges  a  com- 
mission, or  bonus. 

Scrip.  Dividends  Issued  by  a  stock  company  payable 
in  stock.  Scrip  dividends  are  simply  an  increase  of  the 
capital  of  the  company, as  the  stock  issued  to  meet  them 
Is  added  to  the  capital,  and  in  its  turn  is  entitled  to 
future  dividends. 

Scalper.  One  who  trades  in  options  continually,  and, 
by  reading  the  tem]>er  of  the  market  at  the  moment, 
tries  to  get  a  profit  out  of  the  minor  fluctuations;  also 
applied  to  Irregular  railroad  ticket  brokers.  The  term 
is  coming  into  general  use  In  other  lines. 

Scalp'ng.  Buying  and  selling  on  small  fluctuations 
of  the  market.  Taking  a  small  profit  or  a  small  loss. 

of  a  freehold  estate.  Seizin  in 
n  is  obtaiued.  Seisin  in 
of  which  actual 


ipplied  to  the  indorscr  of  a  note  or 
II,  signifying  that  he  is  only  condl- 


flalrtn 

deed  Is  when  actual 
law  is  a  right  to  1; 
net  been  obtained. 

Separate  testate.  Real  or  personal  property  settled 
upon  a  married  woman,  and  which  she  may  dispose  of 
as  If  she  were  a  single  woman. 

Sequent  rat  ion.  Used  in  several  cases;  but  most  fre- 
quently as  signifying  an  execution  for  debt  against 
a  beneficed  clergyman,  in  which  case  the  debt  is  satis- 
fled  out  of  the  tithes  and  other  profits  of  the  benefice. 
In  Scotland  a  sequestration  is  nearly  equivalent  to  our 
term  "bankruptcy." 

Set-off.  A  mode  of  defense,  whereby  a 
up  a  demand  of  bis  own  to  counterbalance 
claim  either  wholly  or  in  part. 

Seaworthy.  Fit  for  a  voyage ;  in  a 
to  venture  a  sea. 

Secondarily.  A 
the  drawer  of  a  bil  . 

t tonallv  liable,  or  liable  if  the  maker  and  drawee  fall. 

Seigniorage.  The  difference  between  the  commer- 
cial value  of  bullion  In  coin  and  the  face  value  of  the 
coin  itself. 

Shipment,   floods  ;  act  of  shipping. 

Short  Market.  A  market  that  is  oversold;  the  vol- 
ume of  open  contracts  to  deliver  property  being  in  dan- 
gerous excess  of  available  supply. 

Short  Selling.  The  process  of  selling  property  for 
future  delivery  in  the  expectation  of  being  able  to 
obtain  the  nrojterty  cheaper  before  the  maturity  of  con- 
tract, or  of  being  able  to  close  out  the  contract  at  a 
profit  without  the  actual  delivery  of  the  property. 

Simony.  The  corrupt  presentation  of  anyone  t*  an 
ecclesiastical  benefice,  for  money,  gift,  or  reward. 

Simple  Contra**.  An  agreement  entered  into  ver- 
bally or  by  writing  not  under  seal. 

Sight.  The  time  of  presenting  a  bill  to  the  drawee 

Signature.  The  peculiar  style  iu  which  a  person 
signs  his  name. 

Sinking  Fnnd.  A  fund  created  by  a  government  ot 
corporation  for  the  extinction  of  its  indebtedness,  by 
the  gradual  purchase  of  Its  outstanding  obligations, 
and  the  application  of  the  interest  saved  on  these 
obligations  thus  redeemed  to  further  purchases. 

Silent  Partner.  Ono  who  invests  his  capital  in  a 
business  house,  but  whose  name  does  not  appear  in  the 
firm.  His  liability  Is  limited  to  the  extent  of  his  con 
tribution,  except  in  cases  where  he  falls  to  make  th« 
pn>l"T  publication  of  his  connection  with  the  concern. 

Silver  Certificates.  Those  issued  against  standard 
silver  dollars  deposited  in  the  treasury,  in  denomina- 
tions of  si,  £2, 9H,  and  CIO,  and  higher  denominations. 
Not  legal  tender  but  receivable  for  public  dues. 

Slander.  The  malicious  defamation  of  a  nan  by 
won!  of  mouth,  analogous  to  libel,  which  is  slander  by 
writing. 

Solicitor.  One  who  solicits ;  a  lawyer  or  advocate  in 
a  court  of  chancery. 

Solvency.   Ability  to  pay  all  debts. 

Special  Pleading.  When  the  pleadings  In  an  action 
i  are  not  in  the  ordinary  form.but  are  of  a  mora  complex 
character,  thev  are  termed  special  pleadings. 

Specific  Performance.  A  remedy  In  equity,  to  com- 
pel  the  performance  of  a  contract  according  to  its 
terms,  instead  of  proceeding  at  law  to  recover  damages 
merely. 

S|»eclalty.  A  writing 
ln£  some  agreement. 
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Speciiliit  1-ui.  Buying  i  ' immod itii'*  not  needed  for 
use ,  or  Milling  <  ommodlties  not  imnril,  w  ith  the  ho|>e  of 
making  profit*  by  fluctuations  in  the  value*  of  theae 
commodities.  A  simulator  biiT*  wheat  bemuse  he 
hones  to  sell  it  at  a  Letter  price,  hut  not  l«.itnr  he  nee.!* 
it  for  use.  He  sells  sugar  stock  because  he  lielieve*  ho 
ran  bay  it  at  a  cheaper  price  later,  and  make  the  differ- 
ence. 

Htatutes.  The  written  law*  of  the  kingdom  are  of 
two  kind*,  public  or  private ;  the  former  applies  to  all 
statute*  which  aiTect  the  public  generally,  and  of  w  hich 
the  judge*  take  cognisance  without  being  s|>ecially 
pleaded.  The  latter  relate*  to  the  private  right*  of  in- 
dividual bodies,  a*,  for  ln*tance.  the  variousact*  for  the 
management  of  railway  and  other  companies  are  private 
act*. 

Stoppage  In  Transitu.  Ooods  sold  on  credit  to  a 
person.  *itice  bediming  insolvent  or  bankrupt,  mav  be 
seised  by  the  vendor  at  any  time  U-fnre  their  actual  and 
complete  delivery  to  the  vendee.  Thin  seizure  is  called 
stoppage  in  transitu;  It  ll  often  a  nice  and  dltttcult 
question  to  determine  when  the  transit  has  ended  and 
the  pnrcliaser's  possession  begun. 

Stipend.  Settled  pay  for  services;  daily,  monthly,  or 

Stipulation.   An  agreement  or  contract. 

Stocks.  Share*  In  joint  stock  com)>anle*,  and  notes 
on  the  government. 

Stock  Broker  or  Jobber.  One  who  speculates  in 
stocks. 

Ktatnte  of  Limitations.   An  assigned  |>erlod  within 
which  legal  action  must  be  commenced  to  enforce  pay-  ; 
ment. 

Statement.  Usually  a  list  of  property,  or  resources  [ 
and  liabilities. 

Statistics.  A  collection  of  fact*  respecting  any  par- 
ticular thing. 

sterling  exchange.  A  bill  of  exchange  drawn  on 
London.  Tlii*  is  the  most  general  current  exchange, 
and  is  good  for  the  payment  of  debts  anywhere.  Our 
shippers  of  cotton,  grain,  flour,  and  merchandise  re- 
ceive bill*  of  lacking  with  draft  attached,  which  they  sell 
to  foreign  exchange  house*  here,  who  issue  their  bank- 
ers' bills  against  these  commercial  bills. 

Stock.  Certificate* Issued  bv a corjMiratlon certifying 
that  the  person  in  whose  name  they  are  written  and 
stand  registered  on  the  corporation  books  Is  entitled  to 
•hare  In  the  company's  profit*,  to  vote,  etc. 

Stock,  As*ck*»bte.  That  I*  liable  to  assessment. 

Stock.  Cumulative.  One  on  which  a  corporation 
agree*  to  pay  pant  due  dividend*  before  declaring  a 
dividend  on  stocks  coming  after  it  in  the  distribution 
of  net  earnings. 

Stock  Ei  -liange.  An  Incorporated  itody  of  brokers, 
who  buy  and  sell  stocks,  inind*.  and  other  values. 

Stock.  Non-Assessable.   Stock  carrying  «Hb  It  no 
liabilities. 

Subornation  of  Perjury.  The  offense  of  procuring 
another  to  take  a  false  oath. 

Sttbpona.  A  writ  tiw.l  for  the  purp"*o  of  compi- 
ling witnesses  to  a  tend  and  give  evidence. 

Sufferance.  A  .cnant  at.  is  a  person  who  acquired 
the  pOHsesHion  of  lands  by  right,  and  holds  over  after  his 
right  Is  determined. 

Salt.  Proceed  lugs  In  equity  are  usually  termed  suits, 
as  distinguished  from  the  proceedings  at  common  law, 
which  are  termed  actloua. 

Summons.  Writ  of.  The  process  used  for  the  com- 
mencement of  all  action  In  the  courts  of  law. 

Supersedeas.  A  command  to  stay  some  ordinary  pro- 
ceedings at  law,  on  good  cause  shown. 

Sue.   To  prosecute  in  law. 

Surety.  Security  against  loss;  a  person  bound  for 
the  faithful  performance  of  a  contract  by  another. 

Suspend.   To  stop  payment  tcmtiorarily. 

Syndicate.  A  nnmlHT  of  capitalists  who  unite  to  dis- 
pose of  a  loan,  or  to  conduct  a  great  financial  enterprise. 

Tacit.  That  which  Is  understood  ;  Implied. 

Tare.  An  allowance  for  weight  of  box,  case,  bag, 
•ask.  etc.,  containing  merchandise. 

Tariff.  A  list  of  prices;  duties  on  imports  and  ex- 
ports. 

Tax.  A  rate  or  sum  of  money  imposed  on  person*  or 
property  for  public  use. 

Tenancy.  .The  holding  of  property  under  tenure. 

Tenant.   One  who  hold*  lands  of  another  a*  a  tenant  i 
for  life,  fur  year*,  in  tail,  etc. ;  it  i«a  word  extensively 
used  111  legal  plira«eol  .g« . 

Teuder.   A  legal  tender  U  an  unconditional  offer  to 


be  possession  of  property. 

line  Draft.   A  draft  maturing  at  a 


to  his 


pay  a  debt,  which,  if  refused,  may  be  afterwards  pleaded 

in  bar  to  an  action. 

Tenement.  Trojierty  held  by  a  tenant ;  It  comprises 
lands,  house*,  and  ever)'  specie*  of  real  property  which 
may  be  iiolden. 

Tenure.  The  system  of  holding  lands  in  subordina- 
tion to  some  superiors. 

Testamentary  Guardian.  A  person  appointed  by  a 
father  in  his  will  to  be  the  guardian  of  bis  child. 

Testator  or  Testatrix.   The  maker  of  a  w  ill. 

Teste.  The  clause  at  the  bottom  of  a  writ  beginning 
with  the  word  "  witness."  is  so  called. 

Tenants  In  Common.  Persons  holding  lands  and 
tenements  by  several  and  distinct  titles,  and  not  by  a 
joint  title. 

Title.   The  evidence  of  the  right  which  a  ; 

to  the  possession  of  j 

time. 

Tonnage.  Weight  of  a  ship's  load  ;  capacity  of  a  v es- 
se'1.   Also  a  duty  on  ships  estimated  per  ton. 

Traverse.  A  plea  which  denies  the  truth  of  some 
part  of  the  plaintiff's  declaration  in  an  action. 

Treasure  Trove.  Anv  money,  etc.,  found  hidden 
under  the  earth  the  owner  thereof  l»eing  unknown. 

Trespass.  Any  wrong  or  damage  which  Is  done  bv 
one  man  to  another,  whether  it  relates  " 
property,  but  It  usually  signifies  a 
another's  premises. 

Trial.  The  formal  method  of  examining  and  adju- 
dicating upon  a  question  of  fact  In  a  court  of  law. 

Trovfr.  The  form  of  action  used  to  trv  a  disputed 
question  of  property  In  good*  or  chattels,  in  which  the 
plaintiff  can  only  recover  their  estimated  value,  and  not 
the  good*  or  chattels  themselves. 

True  lllll.  The  words  indorsed  upon  an  indictment 
by  a  grand  jury,  when  sat 
the  offender  is' made  out. 

Trust.  A  trust  exists  where  a  party,  called  the 
cestui  que  trnst.  has  a  right  In  equity  to  the  beneficial 
enjoyment  of  iiroperty,  the  legal  ownership  of  which  is 
vested  in  another,  who  Is  hence  called  a  trustee. 

Transact.  To  ]>erforin  any  act  of  business;  to  man- 
age. 

Transfer.  To  convey ;  to  sell  or  alienate  title. 
Treasu  ry.   A  place  where  public  i 
Trustee.    One  to  ~ 

signed. 

Trade.  A  company  of  person*  engaged  In  the  same 
occupation;  business  of  buying  and  selling. 

Trade  I  >  I  -  count.  A  deduction  of  a  certain  rate  per 
cent,  from  the  face  of  a  bill  made  by  wholesale  house* 
and  others  In  trade. 

Trade-Mark.  A  distinguishing  mark  used  by  a 
manufacturer  on  his  goods  or  labels. 

Trunk  Lines.  Through  lines  of  railroad  from  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  to  Chicago  or  more  western  points. 

Trust.  A  combination  of  manufacturers  or  dealers 
for  the  purpose  of  limiting  production  and  advancing 
prices  for  their  own  benefit. 

Umpire.  A  third 
in  dispute  left  to  art 
should  not  agree. 

Under-Lease.  A  lease  granted  by  one 
self  only  a  lessee  of  the  premises  under-let. 

Under-lessee.  The  pers.-n  to  whom  an  under-lease 
is  granted. 

Unliquidated  Damages.  Damages  not  fixed  or  as- 
certained, and  which  require  therefore  to  be  estimated 
by  a  jury. 

I'ncurrent.  Not  passing  In  common  payment,  as 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  In  the  i'nlted  States. 

Underwriter.  An  insurer  ;  so  called  because  he  un- 
derwrites hi*  name  to  the  conditions  of  the  policy. 

I'm.  A  right  to  the  beneficial  enjoyment  of  land 
nominally  vested  in  another. 

Usury.  The  extortion  of  unlawful  gain;  the  taking 
more  for  the  use  of  money  than  is  allowed  bv  law;  bu». 
the  usury  law*  In  this  country  are  now  abolished,  any 
rate  of  interest  therefore  may  now  be  lawfully  taken. 

Usage  of  Trade.  Custom,  or  the  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  the  Kitne  act  in  business  transactions. 

Usance.  A  fixed  time  on  bills  of  exchange ;  bnsineas 
habit  generally  acted  upon  from  force  of  custom. 

Value  Ttecelved.  The  words  usually,  but  unr.ecc* 
sarily,  appearing  in  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory 

notes. 

Vulld.   Of  binding  force;  strong;  effectual 


money  i*  kept, 
special  trust  is  as- 


srson  chosen  to  decide  a  1 

In  case  the  arbitrators 


I*  him- 
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Vslue.  The  rate  of  worth  or  amount  or  price  of  a 
commodity. 

Venditioni  Exponas.   A  writ  directed  to  the  sheriff, 
commanding  hiin  to  sell  goods  which  he  has  taken  pos- 
sion  of  under  a  writ  of  fieri  jaritu,  and  which  re- 
in in  bit  hand*  unsold. 
Vendor  and  Vendee.   A  vendor  is  the  person  who  j 
ilia,  and  a  vendee  the  person  who  buy*,  anything. 
Venue.  The  county  at  which  an  action  at  law  is  in- 
tended to  be  tried. 

Verdict.  A  verdict  is  the  nnanimout  judgment  or 
opinion  of  the  jury  on  the  issue  of  fact  submitted  to 


To  sell;  to  transfer  for  a  |>ecunlary  consider- 
ation. 
Versus.  Against. 
Viva  Voee.  By  word  of  mouth. 

Voluntary  Conveyance,  or  Settlement.  A  con- 
veyance or  settlement  without  any  valuable  considera- 


Voncher.   A  receipt  or  discharge. 

Void.    Having  no  binding  force  or  effect. 

Voidable.  That  which  baa  some  force  or  effect,  but 
which,  in  consequence  of  some  inherent  quality,  may 
be  annulled  or  avoided. 

Waifs.  Stolen  goods  which  the  thief  lias  thrown 
away  or  left  behind  him. 

Ward.  An  infant  under  the  guidance  and  protec- 
tion of  a  guardian. 

Warrant.  An  authority  or  precept  from  a  justice, 
commanding  the  apprehension  of  an  offender,  or  a 
search  to  be  made  for  stolen  goods. 

at  of  Attorney.  An  authority  given  by  any- 
»w,  to  appear  and  plead  for  him ; 


to 


or  to  i 
the  action. 

Warranty.  As  applied  to  goods  and  chattels,  may  be 
either  expressed  nr  implied;  the  implied  warranty  onlv 
extends  to  the  title  of  the  vendor.   If  that  proves  <:.  i! 
cient,  the  purchaser  may  demand  satisfai  tlon  from  the 
seller. 

Watercourse,  Right  of.  A  right  to  an  i 
flow  of  water. 

Way,  night  of.    The  right  of  going 
man's  ground. 

Waxes.  Compensation  for  services. 

Waiver, 
aright. 

Wares.  Goods;  merchandise;  commodities. 

Wash  Trades.  Pretended  trading.  Trades  made 
on  an  open  market  by  parties  between  whom  there  is  a 
tacit  or  private  understanding  that  they  shall  lie  void. 
Done  with  a  view  to  Influence  prices  and  considered  a 
reprehensible  practice. 

Watered  Stock.  An  Increase  in  capitalization  with 
out  a  corresponding  increase  in  assets. 
Wharflnger.  The  owner  or  keei>er  of  a  wharf. 
Will.  A  will  Is  the  legal  written  declaration  of  a 
man's  intentions  of  what  he  wills  to  be  performed  after 
his  death  with  reference  to  the  deposition  of  his  pro|>- 
erty.  It  must  be  in  writing,  signed  by  the  testator,  and 
attested  by  two  witness*  s.  who  must  not  only  be  present 
and  seethe  testator  sign,  but  must  themselves  subscribe 
the  will  as  witnesses  in  the  presence  of  the  testator  and 
of  each  other.  Without  these  formalities  the  will  is  in- 
valid. A  codicil  is  a  kind  of  addendum  or  supplement 
to  n  will.  Its  execution  ami  attestation  must  be  at- 
formalities  as  the  will  itself. 
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European  Cathedrals.  —  Among  the 
most  noted  and  magnificent  cathedrals  in  Eu- 
rope are  St.  Peter's,  in  Rome  ;  the  cathedral  of 
Cologne,  and  that  of  Milan ;  St.  Mark's,  in 
Venice ;  Westminster  and  Salisbury,  in  Eng- 
land; Rouen  and  Notre  Dame,  in  France- 
Seville  and  Strasburg,  in  Spain  and  Germany, 
respectively.  St.  Paul's,  in  London,  though 
architecturally  much  inferior  to  the  others,  is 
yet  so  noted  as  to  deserve  a  brief  description. 
It  is  built  in  the  form  of  across,  014  feet  long 
and  287  feet  wide.  The  cost  of  the  whole 
building,  which  is  of  Portland  stone,  was  nearly 
$4, 000,000,  being  the  proceeds  of  a  tax  on  the 
coal  brought  into  the  port  of  London  during 
its  erection.  The  edifice  was  built  under  the 
direction  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  was  tbirty- 
five  years  in  course  of  erection,  and  was  com- 
menced and  finished  under  the  same  bishop, 
the  same  architect,  and  the  same  mason.  The 
great  bell  of  this  cathedral  is  only  tolled  on  the 
occasion  of  a  death  in  the  royai  family.  St. 
Peter's,  at  Rome,  was  commenced  about  the 
year  1503  by  Julius  II.  under  the  direction  of 
Bramante,  but  the  present  form  of  the  basilica 
is  due  almost  entirely  to  Michael  Angelo.  The 
interior  is  618  feet  in  length,  the  height  of  tbe 
nave  152  1-2  feet ;  the  length  of  the  transepts 
is  446  1-2  feet;  the  interior  diameter  of  the 
dome  is  130  feet,  the  exterior  105  1-2  feet.  The 
colonnades  around  the  piazza  inclose  a  space 
787  feot  in  diameter,  and  are  connected  with 
the  facade  by  two  galleries  296  feet  in  length. 
The  facade  is  379  feet  long,  and  148  1-2  feet 
high,  and  contains  five  doors,  which  admit  to 
the  grand  entrance,  which  occupies  the  whole 
width  of  the  church,  468  teet  long,  66  feet 
high,  and  50  feet  wide.  The  height  from  the 
pavement  to  the  top  of  the  cross  is  476  feet. 
The  Cologne  cathedral  is  one  of  the  noblest 
specimens  of  Gothic  architecture  in  Europe. 
It  is  said  to  have  had  its  origin  in  an  erection 
by  Archbishop  Hildebold,  during  the  reign 
of  Charlemagne,  in  814.  Frederic  the  Red- 
bearded  bestowed  upon  it,  in  1162,  the  bones 
of  the  three  holy  kings,  which  he  took  from 
Milan,  and  this  gift  contributed  greatly  to  the 
increase  of  its  importance.  The  bones  are 
retained  as  precious  relics  to  this  day,  but  the 
old  structure  was  burned  in  1248.  According 
to  some  accounts  the  present  cathedral  was 
begun  in  the  same  year,  but  others  fix  the  date 
of  its  commencement  in  1270-'75.  To  whom 
the  design  of  this  noble  building  is  to  bo  as- 
cribed is  uncertain.    The  work  was  carried 


slowly,  till  the  era  of  the  Reformation,  when  it 
was  suspended ;  and  during  the  subsequent 
centuries  not  only  was  nothing  done  to  advance 
it,  but  what  had  been  already  executed,  was 
not  kept  in  repair.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  however,  attention  was  di- 
rected to  its  unrivaled  beauties,  and  the  neces- 
sary funds  to  repair  and  complete  it  according 
to  the  original  designs  were  raised.  The  body 
of  the  church  measures  500  feet  in  length,  and 
230  feet  in  breadth  ;  the  towers  are  above  500 
feet  high.  Since  1823  $4,500,000  have  been 
expended  on  the  building ;  the  total  cost  of  the 
whole  is  estimated  at  91 0,000,000.  The  cathe- 
dral at  Milan  is  also  of  Gothic  architecture, 
but  the  facade  is  marred  by  classic  doors  and 
windows,  and  the  altars  within  are  in  the  same 
style.  The  edifice  is  nearly  500  feet  long,  and 
250  feet  wide  through  the  transepts,  and  the 
height  of  the  nave  is  about  150  feet.  The  cen- 
tral spire  is  more  than  350  feet  high.  The 
throng  of  statues  (some  4,500  in  all)  and  the 
many  pinnacles  are  marked  features  of  the  ex- 
terior. 

The  celebrated  church  of  St.  Sophia,  at 
Constantinople,  was  originally  built  by  the 
Emperor  Constantino  in  325-326,  and  is  so 
called  as  being  dedicated,  not,  as  commonly 
supposed,  to  a  saint  of  that  name,  but  to 
Hagia  Sophia  (Holy  Wisdom) ;  that  is,  to  the 
Eternal  Wisdom  of  God,  or  the  Logos,  the 
second  person  of  the  Trinity.  The  church 
was  twice  destroyed  and  rebuilt,  the  present 
edifice  having  been  built  by  the  Emperor 
Justinian  about  532.  It  may  be  described  as 
a  square  of  241  feet,  forming  interiorly  a 
Greek  cross,  and  surrounded  in  the  interior  by 
a  woman '8  choir  or  gallery,  supported  by 
magnificent  pillars,  for  the  most  part  borrowed 
from  ancient  buildings.  In  the  center  rises  a 
dome,  which  is  supported  by  two  great  semi- 
domes,  the  whole  presenting  a  series  of  unex- 
ampled beauty.  The  height  of  the  dome  is 
175  feet.  The  building  is  approached  by  a 
double  porch,  which  is  about  100  feet  in  depth. 
The  whole  of  the  interior  was  richly  decorated 
with  sculptured  marble  and  mosaics.  The 
building  occupied  seven  years  in  its  erection, 
and  the  history  of  the  work  and  of  the  details 
of  its  material  and  construction  is  full  of 
marvels.  Ten  thousand  workmen  are  said  to 
have  l>een  employed  upon  it.  The  materials 
were  supplied  from  every  part  of  the  empire, 
and  comprised  remains  of  almost  every  cele- 
brated temple  of  the  ancient  paganism.  The 
sedilia  of  the  priests  and  those  of  the  patri- 
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archa  were  of  silver  gilt.  The  dome  of  the 
tabernacle  was  of  pure  gold,  and  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  gold  cross  weighing  75  pounds 
and  incrusted  with  precious  stones.  All  the 
sacred  vessels  and  other  apparatus  were  of 
gold.  The  altar  cloths  were  embroidered  with 
gold  and  pearls ;  and  the  altar  itself  was  com- 
posed of  a  mass  of  molten  gold,  into  which 
were  thrown  pearls,  sapphires,  diamonds, 
onyxes,  and  every  other  object  which  could 
raise  its  costliness  to  the  highest  imaginable 
degree.  The  total  cost  of  the  structure  is 
stated  by  the  ancient  authorities  at  320,000 
pounds.  Some  regard  this  as  pounds-weight 
of  silver,  others  as  of  gold.  If  the  latter, 
which  is  most  generally  adopted,  the  cost 
reaches  the  enormous  sum  of  $65, 000,000. 
On  the  capture  oi  Constantinople  by  the  Turks 
in  1453  St.  Sophia  was  appropriated  as  a 
mosque,  and  has  since  been  put  to  that  use. 

Easter. —  The  festival  of  the  Resurrection 
of  Christ  probably  derives  its  Teutonic  name 
from  the  festival  of  the  goddess  Ostara  —  in 
Anglo-Saxon,  Eastre  —  which  the  Saxonsof  old 
were  wont  to  celebrate  about  the  same  season 
at  which  the  Christian  festival  of  Easter  occurs. 
In  the  second  century  a  dispute  arose  as  to  the 
proper  time  for  celebrating  Easter  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Churches.  The  great 
mass  of  Eastern  Christians  celebrated  Easter 
on  the  14th  day  of  the  first  month  or  moon, 
considering  it  to  be  equivalent  to  the  Jewish 
Passover,  when  Christ  was  crucified.  The 
Western  Christians  celebrated  it  c:i  the  Sun- 
day after  the  14th,  holding  that  it  was  the 
commemoration  of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus. 
The  Council  of  Nice,  A.  D.  325,  decided  in 
favor  of  the  Western  usage.  At  the  time  of 
the  introduction  of  the  Gregorian  Calendar  it 
was  debated  whether  Easter  should  continue  a 
movable  feast  or  whether  a  fixed  Sunday  after 
the  21st  of  March  should  not  be  adopted.  In 
deference  to  the  ancient  custom,  the  eccle- 
siastical authorities  decided  to  adhere  to  the 
method  of  determining  the  day  by  the  moon. 
It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  it  is  not 
the  actual  moon  in  the  heavens,  nor  even  the 
mean  moon  of  the  astronomers,  that  regulates 
the  time  of  Easter,  but  an  altogether  imaginary 
moon,  whose  periods  are  so  contrived  that  the 
new  (calendar)  moon  always  follows  the  real 
new  moon  —  sometimes  by  two,  or  even  three 
days.  The  effect  of  this  is  that  the  14th  of 
the  calendar  moon  —  which  had  from  the  time 
of  Moses  been  considered  full  moon  for  eccle- 
siastical purposes  —  falls  generally  on  the  15th 
or  16th  of  the  real  moon,  and  thus  after  the 
real  full  moon,  which  is  generally  on  the  14th 
or  15th  day.  With  this  explanation,  then,  of 
what  is  meant  by  <•  full  moon  "  viz.,  that  it  is 


the  14th  day  of  the  calendar  moon,  the  rule 
is  that  Easter  day  is  always  the  first  Sunday 
after  the  Paschal  full  moon,  i.  e.,  the  full  moon 
which  happens  upon  or  next  after  the  21st  of 
March ;  and  if  the  full  moon  happens  oa  a 
Sunday,  Easter  day  is  the  Sunday  after. 

Apostles,  Deaths  of. —  It  is  generally 
believed  that  only  one  of  Christ's  Apostles, 
John,  escaped  martyrdom.  Matthew  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  slain  with  a  sword  in 
Ethiopia.  James,  son  of  Zebcdee,  was  be- 
headed at  Jerusalem.  James,  the  brother  of 
our  Lord,  was  thrown  from  a  pinnacle  of  the 
Temple  and  then  beaten  to  death  with  a  ful- 
ler's club.  Philip  was  hanged  up  against  a 
pillar  at  Hieropolis,  a  city  of  Phrygia.  Bar- 
tholomew  was  flayed  alive  at  Albanapolis,  in 
Armenia.  Andrew  suffered  martyrdom  on  a 
cross  at  Patra1!,  in  Achaia.  Thomas  was  run 
through  the  body  with  a  lance  at  Coromandel, 
in  the  East  Indies.  Thadieus  was  shot  to 
death  with  arrows.  Simon  Zelotes  was  cruci- 
fied in  Persia.  Peter  was  crucified,  head  down- 
ward during  the  Neronian  persecution.  Mat- 
thias was  first  stoned  and  then  beheaded,  and 
Paul  was  beheaded  at  Rome  by  the  tyrant 
Nero.  Judas  Iscariot,  after  the  betrayal  of 
our  Lord,  hung  himself. 

Bible,  English  Translations  of  

Between  the  eighth  and  tenth  centuries  por- 
tions of  the  Bible  were  translated  into  Anglo- 
Saxon  by  Aldheliu,  Egbert,  Bede,  and  others. 
In  1290  an  English  version  of  the  Psalms  was 
made.  T  ycliife's  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  finished  in  1380,  and  a  little  later  he 
completed  the  Old.  The  seven  penitential 
Psalms  were  apparently  printed  in  1505.  Be- 
fore 1526  William  Tyndale  had  completed  an 
English  translation  of  the  New  Testament. 
In  the  beginning  of  that  year  they  were  secretly 
conveyed  to  England  from  the  Continent, 
where  the  translation  had  been  made,  where 
they  were  bought  up  aud  burned.  The  ex- 
cellence of  his  translation  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  in  our  present  version  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  New  Testament  is  taken  verba* 
dm  from  Tyndale 's  translation.  In  1535  the 
first  English  version  of  the  whole  Bible  was 
published  by  Miles  Coverdale,  a  friend  of  Tyn- 
dale's,  and  was  dedicated  to  Henry  VIII.  Be- 
tween that  year  and  1557  several  versions  of 
the  Bible  were  printed,  but  they  were  in  the 
greater  part  revisions  of  Tyndale 's  previous 
work.  The  Geneva  Bible,  or,  as  best  known, 
the  Breeches  Bible,  appeared  in  1557.  It  was 
translated  by  several  English  divines  who  had 
fled  to  Geneva  to  escape  from  the  persecutions 
of  Bloody  Mary,  and  received  the  name  of 
Breeches  Bible  on  account  of  the  rendering 
of  Genesis  iii,  7  :  "  Then  the  eyea  of  both  of 
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them  were  opened,  and  they  knew  that  they 
were  naked,  and  they  sewed  fig-tree  leaves  to- 
gether and  made  themselves  bretchet."  The 
Bishops'  Bible  was  published  iu  London  in 
1568.  The  text  of  this  was  compared  with 
the  original  by  eight  bishops  and  seven  other 
scholars  of  reputation,  who  appended  their 
initials  to  their  respective  tasks.  In  1582  ap- 
peared, at  Rhcims,  in  France,  an  English  ver- 
sion of  the  New  Testament,  prepared  by  sev- 
eral Roman  Catholic  exiles,  and  in  1609-'10  a 
similar  version  of  the  Old  Testament  at  Douay. 
They  form  the  standard  English  Scriptures  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  being  generally  known 
as  the  Douay  Bible.  In  July,  1604,  King 
James  appointed  fifty-four  scholars  to  prepare 
a  new  version  of  the  Bible.  Only  forty-seven 
accepted  the  appointment,  and  the  result  of 
*heir  labors  was  the  publication  in  1610  of  the 
version  known  as  "  King  James's  Bible,"  which 
has  been  in  common  use  from  that  time  to 
this,  slightly  modified  by  the  revision  prepared 
by  tiie  most  learned  English  and  American 
scholars  a  few  years  ago. 

Benefit  of  Clergy — Until  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  all  members  of  the  clerical  order 
were  almost  totally  exempted  from  the  juris- 
diction and  authority  of  the  secular  magistrate 
in  respect  of  crimes  and  offenses.  This  was 
called  «  Benefit  of  the  Clergy. "  If  a  priest  or 
"clerk"  happened  to  be  imprisoned  by  the 
secular  arm  on  a  criminal  charge,  he  was,  on 
the  demand  of  the  bbthop,  instantly  delivered 
up  without  any  further  inquisition  —  not  to  be 
let  loose  upon  "the  community,  it  is  true,  but  to 
be  detained  by  the  ordinary  till  he  had  either 
purged  himself  from  the  offense,  or,  having 
failed  to  do  so,  had  been  degraded.  In  the 
reign  mentioned  this  was  so  far  altered  that 
the  prisoner  had  first  to  be  arraigned,  but 
could  arrest  judgment  by  plea,  declining  the 
jurisdiction  either  before  or  after  conviction. 
At  first  the  test  of  admission  to  this  singular 
privilege  was  the  clerical  dress  and  tonsure; 
but  in  course  of  time  all  who  could  read  —  a 
mark  of  great  learning  in  those  days  —  whether 
of  the  clergy  or  laity,  were  allowed  the  privi- 
lege. A  layman,  however,  could  only  claim  it 
once,  and  upon  doing  so  was  burned  on  the 
hand  and  discharged.  He  was  then  tried  by 
the  bishop,  and  usually  acquitted,  even  though 
he  had  been  previously  convicted  either  by  his 
country  or  his  own  confession.  By  this  ac- 
quittal the  offender  was  restored  to  his  liberty, 
his  credit,  and  his  property  —  in  short,  in  the 
eye  of  the  law  he  became  a  new  and  innocent 
person.  The  test  of  reading  was  applied  as 
follows:  On  conviction,  the  felon  demanded 
his  clergy,  whereupon  a  book  (commonly  a 
Psalter)  was  put  into  his  hand,  which  he  was 


required  to  read,  when  the  judge  demanded  of 
the  bishop's  commissary,  Legit  ut  clericus  t  It 
the  answer  was  simply  legit,  the  prisoner  was 
burned  on  the  hand  and  discharged  ;  but  if  it 
was  non  legit,  he  suffered  the  punishment  due 
to  his  offense.  During  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne  the  benefit  of  clergy  was  extended  to 
all  persons  convicted  of  clergyable  offenses, 
whether  they  could  read  or  not,  but  it  was  dis- 
cretionary with  the  judge  whether  a  fine  or 
imprisonment  was  inflicted.  The  benefit  of 
clergy  was  totally  abolished  during  the  reign 
of  George  IV. 

Catacombs. —  Those  in  Paris  were  origi- 
nally quarries  which  had  existed  under  the 
city  from  the  earliest  time.  In  1774  the 
Council  of  State  issued  a  decree  for  clearing 
the  Cemetery  of  the  Innocents,  and  for  remov- 
ing its  coi)tent8,as  well  as  those  of  other  grave- 
yards, into  these  quarries.  These  quarries  — 
or  catacombs,  as  they  were  called  —  were  con- 
secrated with  great  solemnity  on  April  7, 1786, 
and  the  work  of  removal  from  the  cemeteries 
was  immediately  begun.  The  bones  were 
brought  at  night  in  funeral  cars,  covered  with 
a  pall,  and  followed  by  priests  chanting  the 
service  of  the  dead.  At  first  the  bones  were 
heaped  up  without  any  kind  of  order  except 
that  those  from  each  cemetery  were  kept  sepa- 
rate ;  but  iu  1810,  a  regular  system  of  arrang- 
ing them  was  commenced,  and  the  skulls  and 
bones  were  built  up  along  the  wall.  From  the 
main  entrance  to  the  catacombs,  which  is  near 
the  Barriers  d'Enfer,  a  flight  of  ninety  steps 
descends,  at  whose  foot  galleries  are  seen 
branching  in  various  directions.  Some  yards 
distant  is  a  vestibule  of  octagonal  form,  which 
opens  into  a  long  gallery  lined  with  bones  from 
floor  to  roof.  The  arm,  leg,  and  thigh  bones 
are  in  front,  closely  and  regularly  piled,  and 
their  uniformity  is  relieved  by  three  rows  of 
skulls  at  equal  distances.  This  gallery  con- 
ducts to  several  rooms  resembling  chapels, 
lined  with  bones,  variously  arranged.  One  is 
called  the  "  Tomb  of  the  Revolution,"  an- 
other the  "Tomb  of  Victims"  —  the  latter 
containing  the  relics  of  those  who  perished  in 
the  early  period  of  the  Revolution  and  in  the 
'«  massacre  of  September."  It  is  estimated 
that  the  remains  of  fully  3,000,000  human 
beings  lie  in  this  receptacle.  Owing  to  the 
unsafe  condition  of  the  roof,  admission  to  the 
catacombs  has  lieen  forbidden  for  years.  Of 
the  other  catacombs  in  existence,  the  most 
celebrated  are  those  on  the  Via  Appia,  at  a 
short  distance  from  Rome,  where,  it  is  believed, 
the  early  Christians  were  in  the  habit  of  retir- 
ing in  order  to  celebrate  their  new  worship  in 
times  of  persecution.  These  catacombs  con- 
sist of  long,  narrow  galleries,  usually  about 
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eight  feet  high  and  fire  feet  wide,  -which  twist 
and  turn  in  all  directions,  very  much  resem- 
bling mines,  and  at  irregular  intervals  into 
wide  and  lofty  vaulted  chambers.  The  graves, 
where  are  buried  many  of  the  saints  and  mar- 
tyrs of  the  primitive  church,  were  constructed 
by  hollowing  out  a  portion  of  the  rock  at  the 
side  of  the  gallery  large  enough  to  contain 
the  body.  The  catacombs  at  Naples,  cut  into 
the  Capo  di  Monte,  resemble  those  at  Rome, 
and  evidently  were  used  for  the  same  purpose, 
being  in  many  parts  literally  covered  with 
Christian  symbols.  In  one  of  the  large  vaulted 
chambers  there  are  paintings  which  have  re- 
tained a  freshness  which  is  wonderful.  Simi- 
lar catacombs  have  been  found  at  Palermo  and 
Syracuse,  and  in  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Syria, 
Persia,  Egypt,  and  in  Peru  and  other  parte  of 
South  America. 

Apocrypha,The — Tn  the  earliest  churches 
the  word  Apocrypha  was  applied  with  very 
different  significations  to  a  variety  of  writ- 
ings ;  sometimes  it  was  given  those  whose 
authorship  and  original  form  were  unknown  ; 
sometimes  to  writings  containing  a  hidden 
meaning;  sometimes  to  those  whose  public 
use  was  not  thought  advisable.  In  this  last 
signification  it  has  been  customary,  since  the 
time  of  Jerome,  to  apply  the  term  to  a  number 
of  writings  which  the  Septuagint  had  circulated 
among  the  Christians,  and  which  were  some- 
times considered  as  an  appendage  to  the  Old 
Togtament,  and  sometimes  as  a  portion  of  it. 
At  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  about  360  A.  D., 
the  Apocryphal  books  were  not  named  in  the 
list  of  canonical  books.  In  474  Pope  Gelasius 
convened  a  council  of  seventy  bishops,  which 
confirmed  the  opinion  of  Pope  Innocent  I., 
recognizing  the  Apocryphal  books  as  sacred, 
and  rejecting  some  of  the  doubtful  books  of 
the  New  Testament.  The  Council  of  Trent, 
1545-'63,  finally  settled  the  question  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  accepting  the  Apocry- 
pha as  a  part  of  the  sacred  canon.  The 
Apocrypha  is  still  bound  up  between  the 
authorized  versions  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments and  is  read  as  lessons  in  the  public 
worship  of  all  churches  in  communion  with 
the  Church  of  England  but  it  is  not  used 
to  establish  any  doctrines.  In  the  other 
Protestant  denominations  the  Apocrypha  is  re- 
jected in  public  worship. 

Inquisition.  The,  was  a  tribunal  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  for  the  discovery,  re- 
pression, and  punishment  of  heresy,  unbelief, 
and  other  offenses  against  religion.  From  the 
very  first  establishment  of  Christianity  as  the 
religion  of  the  Roman  empire,  laws  more  or 
less  severe  existed,  as  in  most  of  the  ancient 
religions,  for  the  repression  and  punishment  of 


dissent  from  the  national  creed,  and  the  Em- 
perors Theodosius  and  Justinian  appointed  of- 
ficials called  "  inquisitors,"  whose  special  duty 
it  was  to  discover  and  to  prosecute  before  the 
civil  tribunals  offenders  of  this  class.  For 
several  centuries  cases  of  heresy  were  tried  be- 
fore the  ordinary  courts,  but  in  course  of  time 
the  examination  of  those  accused  of  this  crime 
was  handed  over  to  the  bishops.  Special  ma- 
chinery for  the  trial  and  punishment  of  here- 
tics was  first  devised  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries  against  the  various  sects  who  had 
separated  from  the  Church,  and  who  became 
known  under  the  general  term  of  Albigenses. 
Heresy  was  then  regarded  as  a  crime  against 
the  state  as  well  as  the  Church,  and  the  civil, 
no  less  than  the  ecclesiastical,  authorities  were 
arrayed  against  those  sects.  The  murder  of  a 
papal  delegate  in  1205  pave  a  pretext  for  declar- 
ing against  the  Albigenses  a  war  in  which  thou- 
sands perished,  and  in  1209  the  Council  of 
Toulouse  decreed  the  « « Inquisition  ' 1  for  their 
extermination.  The  searching  out  of  here- 
tics was  first  given  to  the  bishops  of  the 
Church,  but  the  Pope  (Gregory  IX.),  fearing 
that  these  would  not  be  active  enough,  trans- 
ferred their  work  to  the  Dominican  friars.  A 
guild  was  also  formed  called  the  "  Militia  of 
Jesus  Christ,"  whose  object  was  to  aid  in- 
quisitors in  their  work.  The  Church  found 
the  heretics,  examined,  and  sentenced  them, 
and  then  called  in  the  civil  authority  to  put 
its  sentence  into  execution.  The  inquisitorial 
courts  at  first  only  held  occasional  sessions,  but 
after  1248  they  sat  permanently.  A  person,  if 
suspected  of  heresy  or  denounced  as  guilty, 
was  liable  to  be  arrested  and  detained  in 
prison,  only  to  be  brought  to  trial  when  it  might 
seem  fit  to  his  judges.  The  proceedings  were 
conducted  secretly.  He  was  not  confronted 
with  his  accusers,  nor  were  their  names,  even, 
made  known  to  him.  The  evidence  of  an  ac- 
complice was  admissible,  and  the  accused  him- 
self was  liable  to  be  put  to  torture,  in  order  to 
extort  a  confession  of  guilt.  The  punish- 
ments to  which,  if  found  guilty,  he  was  liable, 
were  death  by  fire,  as  exemplified  in  the  ter- 
rible auto-da-fe\  or  on  the  scaffold,  imprison- 
ment in  the  galleys  for  life  or  for  a  limited 
period,  forfeiture  of  property,  civil  infamy, 
and  in  minor  cases  retraction  and  public  pen- 
ance. 

Inquisition,  Spanish. —  The  Inquisition 
was  introduced  in  Spain  in  1232,  by  Pope 
Gregory's  appointment  of  the  Dominicans  of 
Aragon  as  inquisitors,  and  it  ultimately  came 
to  be  viewed  by  the  people  with  most  ab- 
ject terror.  At  first  it  passed  no  sentence 
more  severe  than  the  confiscation  of  property, 
but  toward  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
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the  zeal  of  Mendoza,  the  archbishop  of  Seville,  [ 
gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  institution.  At  that 
time  there  was  a  real  or  pretended  alarm  lest ! 
the  Jews  and  Moors  in  Spain  should  unite  | 
agaitist  the  Christians.  Bishop  Mendoza  pro- 
posed to  King  Ferdiuand,  in  1477,  that  an 
inquisition  should  be  established  in  Castile, 
with  the  primary  object  of  searching  out  the 
Jews  who  had  relapsed  iuto  Judaism  after 
having  professed  Christianity,  or  who  simply 
feigned  conversion.  The  Inquisitorial  Court 
of  Seville  was  established  in  September,  1480, 
in  the  person  of  two  Dominican  friars.  Tor- 
quemada,  another  Dominican,  appointed  in 
1483,  was  Grand  Inquisitor  for  fifteen  years. 
Under  him  three  new  tribunals  of  the  Holy 
Office  were  erected  at  Cordova,  Jaen,  and  Villa 
Real ;  afterwards  a  fifth  was  added  to  Toledo. 
These  Tribunals  were  always  popular  with  the 
lower  orders  and  the  clergy  in  Spain,  but  ter- 
rible in  the  eyes  of  the  nobles  and  the  rich 
middle  class,  who  believed  that  tbey  were 
often  used  by  the  Government  as  engines  of 
political  repression  in  order  to  diminish  then- 
influence.  Ranke  calls  the  Spanish  Inquisi- 
tion "  aroyal  tribunal  furnished  with  spiritual 
weapons."  In  1402  an  edict  was  issued  for 
the  banishment  of  all  Jews  refusing  to  em- 
brace Christianity  from  Spain,  chiefly  on 
account  of  their  alleged  incorrigible  obstinacy 
in  persisting  in  the  attempt  to  convert  Chris- 
tians to  their  own  faith  and  instruct  them  in 
their  rites.  About  a  hundred  thousand  accord- 
ingly went  into  banishment. 

The  history  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  was 
written  bv  Llorente,  who  was  secretary  to  the 
tribunal  of  Madrid  from  1790  to  1792.  Al- 
though he  is  supposed  to  have  possessed  great 
opportunities  for  obtaining  exact  information, 
his  estimate  of  the  persons  condemned  to  death 
is  now  considered  very  much  exaggerated. 
The  figures  of  Llorente  include  not  only  those 
condemned  for  heresy,  but  besides  persons 
charged  with  many  other  crimes,  such  as 
polygamy,  seduction,  unnatural  crime,  smug- 
gling, witchcraft,  sorcery,  imposture,  etc., 
civil  offenses  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Inquisition  and  punishable  with  death. 

The  celebrated  Autos-da-Fe  (Acts  of  the  con- 
fession of  the  faith),  says  M6hler,  ««  were  as  a 
rule  bloodless.  But  few  inquisitional  processes 
terminated  with  the  death  of  the  accused." 
The  A  ulo,  speaking  generally,  was  a  form  of 
reconciling  culprits  to  the  Church.  Neverthe- 
less the  severities  practiced  by  the  tribunals 
were  such  that  Rome  frequently  interfered. 
Bythe  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, the 
Inquisition,  having  largely  obliterated  heresy 
in  Spain,  became  more  lenient ;  its  effort*  were 
then  principally  directed  against  heretical 


books,  and  occasionally  decreed  an  execution. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  Inquisition  had  been 
greatly  restricted  when  Joseph  Bonaparte 
abolished  it  in  December,  1808.  It  was  restored 
by  Ferdinand  VII.  in  1814,  but  was  again 
abolished  by  the  Constitution  of  the  Cortes  in 
1820.  After  the  second  restoration  a  tribunal 
was  re-established  at  Valencia  in  1826.  It 
was  finally  abolished,  however,  in  1834,  and 
in  1835  all  its  property  was  confiscated  for  the 
public  debt. 

Celibacy  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. —  Previous  to  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century  there  was  no  law  nor  uniformity  of 
opinion  regarding  the  celibacy  of  the  Romish 
priests.  About  this  time,  however,  Pope  Siri- 
cius  forbade  priests  to  marry,  and  those  who 
had  married  previous  to  ordination  were  com- 
manded to  put  away  their  wives.  Children 
born  to  a  clergyman  after  ordination  were  de- 
clared by  the  Emperor  Justinian  to  be  illegiti- 
mate and  incapable  of  inheritance.  This 
doctrine  was  opposed  by  the  Eastern  Church, 
and  in  692  it  was  condemned  as  heretical  by 
(he  Council  of  Constantiirople,  and  the  mar- 
riage of  priests  has,  therefore,  always  been 
sanctioned  by  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church. 
Notwithstanding  the  action  taken  by  the 
Romish  Church,  it  was  several  centuries  be- 
fore celibacy  was  firmly  established,  and  this 
was  not  accomplished  until  Pope  Gregory  VII., 
in  the  face  of  violent  opposition  in  all  coun- 
tries, deposed  all  married  priests  and  excom- 
municated all  laymen  who  upheld  them  in  the 
exercise  of  their  spiritual  functions.  This 
decree  was  carried  out  with  the  utmost  rigor, 
and  brought  about  the  result  which  the  Church 
had  been  aiming  at  for  centuries,  and  which 
still  continues  to  be  the  canonical  law. 

Indulgence*.  —  Originally,  indulgences 
meant  a  release  from  the  temporal  penalties 
which  remained  due  after  the  sin  itself  had 
been  remitted  by  confessiou  and  absolution, 
and  were  granted  during  the  first  centuries  of 
the  Christian  churches,  not  only  by  the  pope, 
but  by  all  bishops,  to  infirm  persons  or  to  those 
penitents  who  showed  extraordinary  con- 
trition. An  indulgence  cannot  be  granted  for 
unforgiven  sin.  It  is  not  the  remission  of  sin 
nor  of  the  eternal  punishment  due  to  mortal  sin, 
still  less  is  it  a  permission  to  commit  sin  in  the 
future.  Before  an  indulgence  can  be  gained,  sin 
must  have  been  previously  remitted  by  repent- 
ance. Thus,  instead  of  being  an  encouragement 
to  sin,  it  is  a  strong  motive  to  repentance.  Many 
indulgences  have  been  abrogated,  or  declared 
apocryphal  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
The  Council  of  Trent  prohibited  the  "  disrepu- 
table gains"  made  at  some  places  at  the 
of  those  who  desired  to  obtain  indul- 
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The  same  council  prescribes  that  all 
indulgences  must  be  granted  "  gratis." 

Cambridge,  University  of,  is  situated 
At  the  town  of  Cambridge,  forty-eight  miles 
northeast  of  London.  The  first  regular  society 
of  students  was  that  of  Peter-House,  founded 
in  1257.  The  history  of  the  University,  how- 
ever, may  be  said  to  date  from  the  opening  of 
the  twelfth  century,  but  until  the  year  men- 
tioned there  were  no  public  halls  or  hostels,  each 
student  living  in  his  own  hired  lodging.  About 
1257  the  Btuilenta  began  to  live  together  in 
hostels,  under  the  rule  of  a  principal.  These 


fellows  are  subsequently  elected  from  the  schol- 
ars and  the  students  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  Tripos  examinations.  The 
University  has  forty  professors,  in  addition  to 
readers,  demonstrators,  and  assistants.  The 
tutor  of  the  college  is  understood  to  be  in  loco 
parentis  to  his  pupils,  the  dean  has  the  over- 
sight of  "  religion  and  morals,"  and  instruction 
is  given  by  college  lecturers.  The  great  prizes 
at  the  University  are  the  Fellowships,  of  which 
there  are  about  four  hundred.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  the  colleges  and  their  founders  : 
St.  Peter's  College  or  Peter-House,  founded  by 


hostels  were  named  after  the  saints  to  whom  j  Hugh  de  Balsham,  Bishop  of  Ely,  1257  ;  Clare 


they  were  dedicated,  the  churches  which  they 
adjoined,  or  the  persons  who  formerly  built  or 
possessed  them.  In  the  year  1280  there  were 
as  many  as  thirty-four,  and  some  of  them 
contained  from  twenty  to  forty  masters  of  arts, 
and  a  proportionate  number  of  younger  stu- 
dents. These  hostels  were  the  beginning  of 
what  may  be  called  the  college  system,  which 
distinguishes  the  sister  universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  from  those  of  Edinburgh, 
London,  and  the  Continent.  All  the  royal 
and  religious  foundations,  with  one  exception, 
which  now  constitute  the  University  were  en- 
dowed between  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth 
and  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
jverning  body  of  the  university  is  the  senate  ; 


E 


College,  founded  under  the  name  of  University 
Hall  by  Richard  Baden  in  1326,  was  burned  in 
1338,  and  rebuilt  and  endowed  by  Elizabeth, 
Countess  of  Clare ;  Pembroke  College,  founded 
by  the  Countess  of  Pembroke,  1347  ;  Gonville 
and  Caius  College,  founded  by  Edward  Gon- 
ville in  1348  ;  Trinity  Hall,  founded  by  William 
Bateman,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  1350;  Corpus 
Christi  or  Benedict  College,  founded  by  the 
guilds  of  Corpus  Christi  and  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  1351  ;  King's  College,  founded  by 
Henry  VI.,  1441  ;  Queens'  College,  founded 
by  Margaret  of  Anjou,  wife  of  Henry  VI.,  1446  ; 
St.  Catherine's  College  or  Hall,  founded  by 
Robert  Wodelarke,  provost  of  King's  College, 
1473  ;  Jesus  College,  founded  by  .John  Alcock, 


ut, before  being  submitted  to  it,  all  university  Bishop  of  Ely,  1496  ;  Christ  College,  founded 


laws  must  be  approved  by  the  council,  a  body 
elected  by  the  resident  members  of  the  senate. 
After  the  chaucellor  and  high  steward,  the 
chief  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  vice- 
chancellor,  who  is  elected  annually  from  the 
heads  of  colleges.  There  are  three  terms  in 
this  university  —  the  Michaelmas,  or  October 
term;  the  Lent  term,  and  the  Easter  term. 
To  take  an  ordinary  B.A.  degree,  a  student 
must  reside  nine  terms.  The  M.A.  degree 
follows,  without  examination,  about  four  years 
after.  There  are  four  classes  of  students  — 
Fellow  Commoners  and  Noblemen,  Pensioners, 
Sizars  and  Subsizars,  and  the  more  distin- 
guished, who  are  elected  Scholars  on  the  foun- 
dation of  this  college.  The  pensioners  are  the 
great  body  of  students,  are  not  on  the  founda- 
tion, and  pay  for  their  own  commons,  viz., 
dinners  in  halls,  etc.,  and  for  their  rooms. 
The  sizars  are  poorer  students,  selected,  how- 
ever, by  examination,  who  receive  free  com 


by  the  Countess  of  Richmond,  1505  ;  St.  John's 
College,  founded  by  the  Countess  of  Rich- 
mond, 1511;  Magdalene  College,  founded  by 
Thomas,  Baron  Audley,  of  Walden,  1510; 
Trinity  College,  founded  by  Henry  VIII., 
1546  ;  Emmanuel  College,  founded  by  Sir 
Walter  Mildmay,  1584;  Sidney  Sussex  College, 
founded  by  Lady  Frances  Sidney,  1508  ;  Down- 
ing College,  founded  by  Sir  George  Downing, 
1800. 

Oxford  University  is  one  of  the  two 

greatest  seats  of  learning  in  Great  Britain.  It 
is  situated  at  Oxford,  fifty-two  miles  from 
London,  and  comprises  twenty  colleges  and  six 
halls  —  the  latter  for  the  residence  of  students. 
The  colleges,  their  founders,  and  the  dates 
thereof,  are  as  follows :  University  College, 
founded  by  William  of  Durham,  1240;  Bal- 
liol,  by  John  Balliol  and  Devorgilla,  his  wife, 
between  1203  and  1268  ;  Merton,  by  Walter 
de  Merton,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  at  Maiden, 


mons  and  certain  money  payments,  and  are  in  1264,  and  removed  to  Oxford  before  1274  ; 
admitted  at  lower  charges  than  the  pensioners,  '  Exeter,  by  Walter  de  Stapleton,  Bishop  of 
but  wear  the  same  dress  and  are  no  longer  sub-  Exeter,  1314;  Oriel,  by  Edward  II.,  1326; 
ject  to  the  performance  of  menial  offices,  as  Queen's,  by  Robert  Eglesfield,  chaplain  to 
they  once  were.    The  scholars  are  elected,  by  Philippa,  queen  of  Edward  III.,  1340;  Now, 


examination,  from  the  pensioners  and  sizars 
They  are  on  the  foundation  of  the  college,  from 


by  William  of  Wykeham,  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, 1386 ;   Lincoln,  by   Richard  Fleming, 


which  they  receive  certain  emoluments.    The  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  1427  ;  All  Souls',  by  Henry 
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Chiohele,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  1437 ; 
Magdalen,  by  William  of  Waynflete,  Lord 
Chancellor,  1450 ;  Brasenose,  by  William 
Smith,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  1509;  Corpus 
Christi,  by  Richard  Fox,  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, 1510;  Christ  Church,  by  Henry  VIII., 
1540-'47  ;  Trinity,  by  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  1554  ; 
St.  John's,  by  Sir  Thomas  White,  1555; 
Jesus,  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  1571  ;  Wadham, 
by  Nicholas  Wadham,  1013;  Pembroke,  by 
James  I.,  at  the  expense  of  Thomas  Tisdale 
and  Ricbard  Wrightwick,  1020 ;  Worcester, 
by  Sir  Thomas  C  cokes,  1714  ;  Keble  as  a  me- 
morial to  the  Rev.  John  Keble,  by  public  sub- 
scription, in  1870. 

Adam  and  Eve.— To  the  Scriptural 
account  of  the  creation  and  fall  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  the  later  Jewish  writers  in  the  Talmud 
have  made  many  additions.  According  to 
them,  the  stature  of  Adam,  when  first  created, 
reached  to  the  heavens,  while  the  splendor  of 
his  countenance  surpassed  that  of  the  sun. 
The  very  angels  stood  in  awe  of  him,  and  all 
creatures  hastened  to  worship  him.  Then 
the  Lord,  in  order  to  show  the  angels  his 
power,  caused  a  sleep  to  fall  upon  Adam,  and 
removed  a  portion  of  every  limb.  He  thus 
lost  his  vast  stature,  but  remained  perfect  and 
complete.  His  first  wife  was  Lilith,  the  mother 
of  demons ;  but  she  fled  from  him,  and  after- 
ward Eve  was  created  for  him.  At  the  mar- 
riage of  Adam  and  Eve  angels  were  present, 
some  playing  on  musical  instruments,  others 
serving  up  delicious  viands,  while  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars  danced  together.  The  happi- 
ness of  the  human  pair  excited  envy  among 
the  angels,  and  the  seraph  Sammael  tempted 
them,  and  succeeded  in  leading  them  to  their 
fall  from  innocence.  According  to  the  Koran, 
all  the  angels  paid  homage  to  Adam  excepting 
Eblis,  who,  on  account  of  his  refusal,  was  ex- 

felled  from  Paradise.  To  gratify  his  revenge, 
Jblia  seduced  Adam  and  Eve,  and  they  were 
separated.  Adam  wan  penitent,  and  lived  in 
a  tent  on  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Mecca, 
where  he  was  instructed  in  the  divine  com- 
mandments by  the  Archangel  Gabriel.  After 
two  hundred  years  of  separation,  he  again 
found  Eve  on  Mount  Arafat. 

Celebrated  Painting*. —  It  is  generally 
agreed  by  art  critics  that  Michael  Angelo  and 
Raphael  stand  at  tho  head  of  the  line  of  mas- 
ter painters.  Conspicuous  among  the  great 
paintings  of  the  former  are  ••The  Last  Judg- 
ment," "  The  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,"  and 
"  The  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter";  and  among 
those  of  the  latter,  "  The  Dispute  Concerning 
the  Sacrament,"  the  "  Madonna  di  Foligno," 
and  the  "  Madonna  del  Pisce,  or  Virgin  of  the 
Fish."    "The  Last  Judgment"  is  a  large 


|  fresco-painting,  sixty  feet  high  by  thirty  feet 
wide,  occupying  the  wall  opposite  the  entrance 
j  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  in  the  Vatican  Palace  at 
|  Rome.  Over  three  hundred  figures  are  repre- 
sented in  "the  most  violent  attitudes  and  most 
admired  disorder. "  1 4  The  Conversion  of  St. 
Paul  "  is  another  large  fresco-painting  in  the 
Vatican.  "  The  Crucifixion  of  Peter,"  also 
in  the  Vatican,  is  one  of  the  last  from  the 
hands  of  Angelo.  "  The  Dispute  Concerning 
the  Sacrament"  is  a  fresco,  representing, 
above,  a  convocation  of  the  saints  around  tho 
Almighty,  the  Saviour,  and  the  Virgin,  envel- 
oped in  heavenly  glory,  while  beneath  the 
ceremony  of  the  Consecration  of  the  Sacra- 
ment is  depicted.  This  is  found  in  the  Camera 
della  Segnatura  of  the  Vatican.  "  The  Ma- 
donna di  Foligno,"  in  the  Vatican  gallery, 
derives  its  name  from  the  city  of  Foligno, 
which  is  represented  in  the  background.  The 
"  Madonna  del  Pisce,"  now  in  the  gallery  at 
Madrid,  Spain,  represents  the  Virgin  and 
Child  enthroned,  with  St.  Jerome  on  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  an  archangel  with  the  young 
Tobit,  who  carries  a  fish,  from  which  circum- 
stance the  name  is  derived.  "The  Madonna 
di  San  Sisto  "  is  considered  by  many  critics  the 
best  of  Raphael's  works.  It  is  located  in  the 
gallery  of  Dresden, Germany,  and  represents  the 
Madonna  standing  upon  the  clouds  surrounded 
with  glory,  holding  in  her  arms  the  eternal 
son.  Saint  Sixtus  and  Saint  Barbara  kneel  at 
the  sides.  It  was  originally  painted  on  wood, 
but  has  been  transferred  to  canvas.  The  paint- 
ing of  "The  Last  Supper,"  l<y  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  master- 
pieces. It  was  originally  painted,  by  order  of 
the  Duke  of  Milan,  on  the  walls  of  the  refec- 
tory in  the  Dominican  convent  of  the  Madonua 
della  Grazie.  Rubens'  paintings  of  the  "  De- 
scent from  the  Cross  "  and  "  Elevation  of  the 
Cross,"  at  Antwerp,  rank  high  as  master- 
pieces. The  "  Adoration  of  the  Trinity,"  by 
Albert  Durer,  at  Vienna,  and  his  two  pictures 
containing  life-size  figures  of  Peter  and  John, 
Mark  and  Paul,  presented  to  the  Council  of 
Nuremberg,  Germany,  are  also  very  famous. 
Tho  two  pictures  of  Mary  Magdalen  are  also 
among  the  most  famous  in  the  world — "La 
Bussendi  Magdalina,"  by  Corregio,  now  in  the 
Dresden  Gallery,  and  one  by  Guido  Reni. 

Venus,  Statues  of. —  The  Roman  god- 
dess of  love  and  beauty,  subsequently  identi- 
fied with  the  Greek  Aphrodite,  was  a' favorite 
subject  of  ancient  sculptors.  The  most  fa- 
mous specimen  still  existing  is  the  Venus  de 
Medici,  executed  by  Cleomenes,  the  Athenian, 
about  200  B.  C,  and  generally  admitted  to  be 
the  finest  relic  of  ancient  art.  It  was  dug  up 
in  several  pieces,  either  at  the  villa  of  Hadrian, 
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near  Tivoli,  or  at  the  Portico  of  Octaria,  in 
Rome,  in  the  seventeenth  century.  After  re- 
maining for  bo  me  time  in  the  Medici  Palace 
in  Rome  (whence  its  name)  it  was  carried  to 
Florence  by  Cosmo  III.,  about  1680,  where  it 
is  now  preserved  in  the  L'ffizi  Gallery.  From 
the  exquisite  grace  and  symmetry  of  the  fig- 
ure it  has  become  a  sort  of  standard  of  excel- 
lence for  the  female  form.  The  beautiful 
Venus  de  M  ilo  is  so  called  because  it  was  found 
on  the  Island  of  Milo,  or  Melos,  in  the  Grecian 
Archipelago.  It  is  now  in  the  Louvre,  at 
Paris.  Of  modern  statues,  that  by  Canova  is 
the  most  famous. 

Buddhism. — The  religion  known  as  Bud- 
dhism is  one  of  the  oldest  existing  religions,  and 
traces  its  origin  back  to  Siddliarthaor  Buddha, 
a  Hindoo  prince.  In  Hindustan,  the  laud  of 
its  birth,  it  has  now  little  hold,  except  among 
the  Nepaulese  and  some  other  northern  trills, 
but  it  bears  full  sway  in  Ceylon  and  over  the 
whole  eastern  peninsula.  It  divides  the  ad- 
herence of  the  Chinese  with  the  system  of  Con- 
fucius. It  prevails  also  in  Japan  and  north  of 
the  Himalayas.  It  is  the  religion  of  Thibet, 
and  of  the  Mongolian  population  of  Central 
Asia.  Its  adherents  are  estimated  at  310,000,- 
000.  According  to  the  Buddhist  belief,  when 
%  man  dies  he  is  immediately  \\orn  again,  or 
appears  in  a  new  shape  ;  and  that  shape  may, 
iccording  to  his  merit  or  demerit,  be  any  of 
the  innumerable  orders  of  being  composing  the 
Buddhist  universe,  from  a  clod  \o  a  divinity. 
If  his  demerit  would  not  be  sufficiently  pun- 
ished by  a  degraded  earthly  existence  —  in  the 
form,  for  instance,  of  a  woman  or  a  slave,  of 
A  persecuted  or  a  disgust  ing  animal,  of  a  plant, 
or  even  of  a  piece  of  inorganic  matter —  he  will 
be  born  in  some  one  of  the  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  Buddhist  hells  situated  in  the  interior 
of  the  earth.  These  places  of  punishment 
have  a  regular  gradation  in  the  intensity  of  the 
suffering  and  in  the  length  of  time  the  sufferers 
live,  the  least  term  of  life  lieing  10,000,000 
years,  the  longest  term  being  almost  beyond  the 
powers  of  even  Indian  notation  to  express.  A 
meritorious  life,  on  the  other  hand,  secures  the 
next  birth  either  in  an  exalted  and  happy  posi- 
tion on  earth  or  as  a  blessed  spirit,  or  even 
divinity,  in  one  of  the  many  heavens  in  which 
the  least  duration  of  life  is  about  10,000,000,- 
000  years.  But  however  long  the  life,  whether  I 
of  misery  or  bliss,  it  has  an  end,  and  at  its 
close  the  individual  must  be  born  again,  and 
may  again  be  either  happy  or  miserable.  The 
Buddha  himself  is  said  to  have  gone  through 
every  conceivable  form  of  existence  on  the  earth, 
in  the  air  and  in  the  water,  in  hell  and  in 
heaven,  and  to  have  filled  every  condition  in 
human  life  ;  and  a  great  part  of  the  Buddhist ! 


legendary  literature  is  taken  up  in  narrating  his 
exploits  when  he  lived  as  an  elephant,  as  a  bird, 
as  a  stag,  and  so  on.  A  second  Buddhist  doc- 
trine is  embodied  in  the  '«  Four  Sublime  Ver- 
ities." The  first  asserts  that  pain  exists ;  the 
second  that  the  cause  of  pain  is  desire  or  at- 
tachment ;  the  third  that  pain  can  be  ended  by 
Nireana;  and  the  fourth  shows  the  way  that 
leads  to  Nirvana,  from  simple  faith  to  complete 
regeneration.  Theoretically  this  religion  has 
no  priests,  nor  clergy,  nor  public  religious  rites. 
Every  man  is  his  own  priest  and  confessor,  and 
the  monks  are  ascetics  only  for  their  own  ad- 
vancement in  holy  living ;  but  in  fact  Buddhist 
countries  swarm  with  priests  or  religious  teach- 
ers, so  reputed.  The  central  object  in  a 
Buddhist  temple,  corresponding  to  the  altar  in 
a  Roman  Catholic  church,  is  an  image  of  the 
Buddha,  or  a  dagoba  or  shrine  containing  his 
relics.  Here  flowers,  fruit,  and  incense  are 
daily  offered,  and  processions  are  made,  with 
singing  of  hymns.  Of  the  relics  of  the  Buddha, 
the  most  famous  are  the  teeth,  that  are  pre- 
served with  intense  veneration  in  various  places. 
The  quantities  of  flowers  used  as  offerings  are 
prodigious.  A  royal  devotee  in  Ceylon,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  offered  on  one  occasion 
0,480,320  flowers  at  the  shrine  of  the  tooth, 
and  at  one  temple  it  was  provided  that  there 
should  l>e  offered  "  every  day  100,000  flowers, 
and  each  day  a  different  flower." 

Eden,  Garden  of. —  The  question  of  the 
locality  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  or  of  the  exact 
sense  in  which  the  Mosaic  narrative  is  to  be 
understood,  is  involved  in  inexplicable  mys- 
tery. Josephus  and  several  of  the  Fathers 
conceived  that  Eden  was  a  term  denoting  the 
entire  region  between  the  Ganges  and  the  Nile. 
Calvin,  Huet,  Bochart,  and  Wells  have,  with 
slight  differences  of  detail,  concluded  in  favor 
of  Kornah,  in  Babylonia,  not  far  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  ;  while  Armenia,  near  the  sources 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  the  region 
near  Damascus,  have  been  selected  by  other 
celebrated  scholars.  The  modern  German 
school  of  Biblical  critics,  convinced  that  the 
Hebrew  account  is  traditional,  and,  in  its 
present  form,  of  very  late  composition,  and 
impressed,  beside,  with  the  vast  antiquity  of 
the  far  East,  have,  almost  without  exception, 
sought  the  cradle  of  the  human  race  in  Bactria 
or  Cashmere,  or  the  region  lying  to  the  north 
of  it,  a  part  of  which  is  to  this  day  called 
Audyana,  the  Garden.  The  Mohammedans, 
it  may  also  be  mentioned,  believe  Eden  to  have 
been  in  one  of  the  seven  heavens  —  some  say 
the  moon  —  and  that  the  expulsion  from  Para- 
dise consisted  in  Adam  being  cast  down  upon 
the  earth  after  the  fall.  The  endeavor  to  pos- 
itively identify  the  river  system  of  Eden  with 
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anything  known  at  present  is  useless.  There 

is  no  river  on  the  face  of  the  globe  of  which 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  (Hiddekeh  are  sep- 
arate "heads,"  as  they  are  said  to  be  in  the 
second  chapter  of  Genesis;  for,  although  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  now  unite  for  a  short 
space  on  their  way  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  yet 
until  the  time  of  Alexander*  the  Great  they 
kept  entirely  distinct  courses,  and  therefore  it 
has  been  assumed  that  the  Deluge  completely 
altered  tho  physical  character  of  the  region  de- 
noted by  the  term  Eden.  This  was  Luther's 
notion,  to  which,  however,  it  has  been  objected 
that  the  narrative  in  Genesis  is  so  worded  as  to 
convey  the  idea  that  the  countries  and  rivers 
Bpoken  of  were  existing  in  the  time  of  the  his- 
torian. Besides,  the  science  of  geology  has 
thrown  so  much  doubt  on  the  universality  of  a 
deluge  so  late  as  the  period  assigned  to  Noah 
that  it  is  hazardous  to  argue  on  the  hypothesis 
of  any  extensive  physical  changes:  having  taken 
place  since  the  first  appearance  of  man  on  the 
planet  —  at  least  if  that  be  dated  only  some 
six  thousand  years  back.  In  all  the  theories 
which  have  been  advanced  regarding  the  loca- 
tion of  Eden  two  things  have  not  been  explained 
by  anyone;  these  are  the  statement  that  the 
four  rivers  flow  from  one  river,  and  the  river 
Pison  "compasseth  the  whole  land  of  Havilah." 
Until  these  are  solved  the  location  of  tho  Gar- 
den of  Eden  will  continue  to  remain  a  mystery. 

Diet  of  Worms  was  an  assembly  con- 
voked by  Emperor  Charles  V.,  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  state  affairs,  and  principally 
the  course  to  be  pursued  toward  the  Reforma- 1 
tion  and  Martin  Luther.  Tt  was  composed  of 
the  princes  and  other  leading  representatives 
of  the  several  states  of  the  German  Empire.  | 
Luther  appeared  before  this  august  body,  and 
his  defense  of  himself  and  his  followers 
agaiust  the  charge  of  heresy  was  dignified  and 
eloquent,  and  compelled  the  admiration  of  the 
assembly  and  many  of  his  former  foes.  He 
was  allowed  to  leave  the  city  under  escort,  and 
at  the  instigation  of  his  friend,  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  who  feared  that  he  might  be  assassi- 
nated if  he  continued  in  active  life,  he  was 
taken  to  the  Castle  of  Wartburg,  where  he 
remained,  virtually  a  prisoner,  for  about  one 
year.  When  his  adherents  had  become  numer- 
ous enough  and  strong  enough  for  him  to 
advocate  his  principles  without  fear  of  moles- 
tation, he  was  restored  to  liberty. 

Confucianism  is  termed  a  religion,  but 
it  ought  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  system  of 
social  and  political  life,  built  upon  a  slight 
foundation  of  philosophy.  It  contains  no 
trace  of  a  personal  God.  *  There  are,  indeed, 
a  number  of  allusions  to  a  certain  heavenly 
agency  or  power  —  Shang-te  —  whose  outward 


emblem  is  Tien,  or  the  visible  firmament ;  but 

this  Shang-te,  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  en- 
lightened Chinese  scholars,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  verbal  personification  of  "the  ever- 
present  Law  and  Order  and  Intelligence  which 
seem  to  breathe  amid  the  wonderful  activities 
of  physical  creation,  in  the  measured  circuit 
of  the  seasons,  in  the  alternation  of  light  and 
darkness,  in  the  ebb  and  flow  of  tides,  and  hi 
the  harmonious  and  majestic  revolutions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies."  Confucius  lived  about 
550  B.  C.  He  strove  to  direct  the  attention 
of  men  to  the  duties  of  social  and  political  life, 
and  Confucianism  is  epitomized  in  the  follow- 
ing words  of  the  great  teacher:  "I  teach 
you  nothing  but  what  you  might  learn  your- 
selves, viz.,  tho  observance  of  the  three  funda- 
mental laws  of  relation  between  sovereign  and 
subject,  father  and  child,  husband  and  wife, 
and  the  five  capital  virtues  —  universal  char- 
ity, impartial  justice,  conformity  to  ceremonies 
and  established  usages,  rectitude  of  heart  and 
mind,  and  pure  sincerity."  Confucianism 
appeals  to  ««  practical '  men.  It  lauds  the 
present  world  ;  rather  doubts,  than  otherwise, 
the  existence  of  a  future  one  ;  and  calls  upon 
all  to  cultivate  such  virtues  as  are  seemly  in 
citizens —  industry,  modesty,  sobriety,  gravity, 
decorum,  and  thoughtfulness. 

Millennium. —  The  idea  of  the  millen- 
nium, literally  a  thousand  years'  time,  origi- 
nated proximately  in  the  Messianic  expectation 
of  the  Jews ;  but  more  remotely,  it  has  been 
conjectured,  in  the  Zoroastrian  doctrine  of  the 
final  triumph  of  Ormuzd  over  Ahriman,  and 
was  connected  by  the  Christians  with  the  sec- 
ond coming  of  Christ.  The  notion  of  a  golden 
age,  preserved  by  the  converts  from  heathen- 
ism to  Christianity,  as  well  as  the  oppression 
and  persecution  to  which  they  were  long  sub- 
jected by  the  state  authorities,  were  naturally 
calculated  to  develop  and  strengthen  such 
hopes.  The  chief  basis  of  the  millennium 
idea  in  Judaism,  as  well  as  in  Christianity, 
however,  is  the  ardent  hope  for  a  visible  Divine 
ride  upon  earth,  and  the  identification  of  the 
Church  with  that  of  which  it  is  merely  a  eym* 
bol.  In  the  Mosaic  account  of  creation  we 
find  the  primitive  ground  for  making  the  vic- 
torious era  of  the  Church  last  a  thousand 
years.  By  a  strictly  literal  interpretation  of 
the  4th  verse  of  the  90th  Psalm  it  was  sup- 
posed that  a  day  of  God  was  arithmetically 
equal  to  a  thousand  years  ;  hence  the  six  days 
of  creation  were  understood  to  indicate  that 
the  earth  would  pass  through  6,000  years  of 
labor  and  suffering,  to  be  followed  by  a  sev« 
enth  day — that  is,  1,000  yeare  of  rest  »»"* 
happiness.  In  the  book  of  Revelation  this 
view  is  preseuted.    Still,  the  rabbinical  tradi- 
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Hons  differ  widely  among  themselves  as  to  the 
duration  of  the  nappy  period  During  the 
civil  and  religious  wars  in  France  and  England 
the  belief  in  millennianisin  was  prominent. 
The  Fifth-monarchy  men  of  Cromwell's  time 
were  millenarians  of  the  most  exaggerated 
and  dangerous  sort,  and  marked  by  extreme 
arrogance.  Their  peculiar  tenet  was  that  the 
millennium  had  come  and  they  were  the  saints 
who  were  to  inherit  the  earth.  Great  eager- 
ness and  not  a  little  ingenuity  have  been  ex- 
hibited by  many  persons  in  fixing  a  date  for 
the  commencement  of  the  millennium.  The 
celebrated  theologian  Johann  Albrecht  Bengel 
asserted,  from  a  study  of  the  prophecies,  that 
the  millennium  would  begin  in  1836.  This 
date  was  long  popular.  Swedenborg  held  that 
the  last  judgment  took  place  in  1757,  and  that 
the  new  Church,  or  **  Church  of  the  New 
Jerusalem,"  as  his  followers  designate  them- 
selves—  in  other  words,  the  millennium  era  — 
then  began.  In  America  considerable  agita- 
tion was  excited  by  the  preaching  of  one  Wil- 
liam Miller,  who  fixed  the  second  advent  of 
Christ  about  1843.  Of  late  years  the  most 
noted  millenarian  was  Dr.  John  Cummings 
of  England,  who  originally  placed  the  end  of 
the  present  dispensation  in  1866  or  1867  ;  but 
as  the  time  drew  near  without  any  millennial 
symptoms,  he  was  understood  to  have  modified 
his  views  considerably,  and  came  to  the  belief 
that  the  beginning  of  the  millennium  will  not 
differ  so  much,  after  all,  from  the  years  im- 
mediately preceding  it  as  people  commonly 
suppose. 

Ecole  Polytechnlque,  a  celebrated  mil- 
itary academy  of  France,  established  in  1794 
through  the  instrumentality  of  M.  Lamblardie, 
director  of  the  PonU  et  Chaussees.  The  acad- 
emy was  first  called  the  Ecole  Centrale  des 
Travaux  Publics;  but  in  the  following  year, 
1795,  the  name  was  changed  to  Ecole  Poly- 
technique,  and  numerous  alterations  were  made 
in  its  organization.  It  was  dissolved  in 
1816,  again  in  1830,  and  again  in  1832,  on 
account  of  the  impetuous  way  in  which  the 
scholars  mixed  themselves  up  with  the  political 
disturbances  of  those  years;  but  it  was  re- 
established on  each  occasion,  after  the  restora- 
tion of  tranquillity.  Candidates  are  admitted 
by  competitive  examination,  which  takes  place 
yearly.  To  be  eligible  as  a  candidate  the 
youth  must  be  French,  and  must  be  more  than 
sixteen  and  less  than  twenty  years  of  age  before 
the  first  of  January  following ;  but  soldiers  are 
admissible  up  to  twenty-five,  provided  they 
can  give  proof  of  service  in  the  regular  army. 
The  course  of  instruction  lasts  for  two  years, 
when  graduates  have  the  privilege  of  choosing, 
from  the  various  public  services  supplied  from 


this  school,  the  particular  branch  they  wish  ta 
enter.    The  school  was  last  reorganized  by  a 

decree  of  the  15th  of  April,  1873. 

Benedictines,  as  the  order  of  monks  were 

called  who  followed  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict, 
are  regarded  as  the  main  agents  in  the  spread 
of  Christianity,  civilization,  and  learning  in 
the  west.  At  one  time  the  order  is  said  to  have 
had  as  many  as  37,000  monasteries,  and 
counted  among  their  branches  the  great  Order 
of  Clugny,  founded  about  910 ;  the  still  greater 
Order  of  the  Cistercians,  founded  in  the  follow- 
ing century  j  the  congregations  of  Monte  Cas- 
sino  in  1408,  of  St.  Vanne  in  1600,  and  of  St. 
Maur  on  the  Loire  in  1627.  All  the  Benedic- 
tine houses  in  France  were  affiliated  to  this  last 
congregation.  Among  the  mouks  of  St.  Maur 
were  many  noted  scholars,  and  the  services 
they  rendered  to  literature  it  would  be  difficult 
to  overestimate.  At  the  Revolution  in  1792 
the  Benedictines  were  suppressed  in  France 
and  their  splendid  conventual  buildings  were 
destroyed,  but  the  order  was  revived  later. 
Most  of  the  richest  abbeys  and  all  the  cathe- 
dral priories  (excepting  Carlisle)  in  England 
belonged  to  the  Benedictines,  and  they  had 
numerous  monasteries  in  Scotland.  The  Ben- 
edictines gained  great  distinction  in  both  Italy 
and  Germany  —  in  the  former  as  literati,  jurists, 
and  physicians,  and  in  the  latter  as  promoters 
of  education  and  as  the  founders  of  mediaeval 
scholasticism.  As  early  as  1354  this  order 
could  boast  of  having  numbered  among  its 
followers  24  popes,  200  cardinals,  7,000  arch- 
bishops, 15,000  bishops,  1,560  canonized  saints, 
and  5,000  holy  persons  judged  worthy  of 
canonization,  besides  20  empresses,  47  kings, 
above  50  queens,  20  sons  of  emperors,  48  sons 
of  kings,  100  princesses,  and  an  immense  number 
of  the  nobility.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the 
order  had  15,107  monasteries,  of  which  only 
5,000  were  leftafter  the  Reformation,  and  there 
are  now  not  more  than  800.  They  were  com- 
monly styled  the  "Black  Monks"  from  their 
dress,  a  long  black  gown  with  a  cowl  or  hood 
of  the  same,  and  a  scapulary.  The  rule  of  St. 
Benedict  was  much  less  severe  than  that  which 
the  eastern  ascetics  followed.  Besides  implicit 
obedience  to  their  superiors,  the  Benedictines 
were  to  shun  laughter,  to  hold  no  private 
property,  to  live  sparely,  to  exercise  hospi- 
tality, and,  above  all,  to  "be  industrious. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Architecture,  or  the  art  of  planning  *nd 
raising  edifices,  appears  to  have  been  among 
the  earliest  inventions.  The  first  habitations 
of  men  were  such  as  nature  afforded,  with  but 
little  labor  on  the  part  of  the  occupant,  and 
to  supply  his  simple  wants  — grot- 
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toes,  hate,  and  tent*.    In  early  times,  the 

country  of  Judea,  which  is  mountainous  and 
reeky,  offered  cavernous  retreats  to  the  in- 
habitants, who  accordingly  used  them  instead 
of  artificial  places  ri  shelter.  From  various 
passages  in  Bcripture,  it  appears  that  these 
caves  were  often  of  great  extent,  for,  in  the 
sides  of  the  mountain  of  Engedi,  David  and 
six  hundred  men  concealed  themselves.  In 
the  course  of  time,  art  was  employed  to 
fashion  the  rude  cavernous  retreats,  and  to 
excavate  blocks  by  which  rude  buildings  were 
compiled  in  more  convenient  situations.  The 
progress  of  architecture,  however,  from  its 
first  dawn,  differed  in  almost  every  different 
locality.  Whatever  rude  structure  the  climate 
and  materials  of  any  country  obliged  its  early 
inhabitants  to  adopt  for  their  temporary 
shelter,  the  same  structure,  with  all  its  prom- 
inent features,  was  afterward  kept  up  by  their 
refined  and  opulent  posterity. 

From  the  cause  now  mentioned  the  Egyp- 
tian style  of  building  had  its  origin  in  the 
cavern  and  mound  ;  the  Chinese  architecture, 
with  its  pavilion  roofs  and  pointed  minaret,  is 
molded  from  the  Tartar  tent ;  the  Grecian  is 
derived  from  the  wooden  cabin ;  and  the 
Gothic  from  the  bower  of  trees.  It  is  evident 
that  necessity  as  much  as  choice  or  chance  led 
to  the  adoption  of  the  different  kinds  of  edi- 
fices. 

After  mankind  had  learned  to  build  houses, 
they  commenced  the  erection  of  temples  to 
their  gods,  and  these  they  made  still  more 
splendid  than  private  dwellings.  Thus  archi- 
tecture became  a  fine  art,  which  was  first  dis- 
played on  the  temples,  afterward  on  the  habi- 
tations of  princes  and  public  buildings,  and 
at  last  became  a  universal  waut  in  society. 

Traces  of  these  eras  of  advancement  in 
the  art  of  erecting  buildings  are  found  in 
various  quarters  of  the  globe,  especially  in  East- 
ern countries,  where  the  remains  of  edifices 
are  discovered  of  which  fable  and  poetry  can 
alone  give  any  account.  The  most  remark- 
able of  these  vestiges  of  a  primitive  architec- 
ture are  certain  pieces  of  masonry  in  the  island 
of  Sicily,  as  well  as  in  some  other  places,  called 
the  works  of  the  Cyclops,  an  ancient  and  fab- 
ulous race  of  giants,  mentioned  by  Homer  in 
bis  Odyssey.  By  whom  these  walls  were  ac- 
tually erected  is  unknown. 

Of  the  progressive  steps  from  comparative 
rudeness  to  elegance  of  design,  history  affords 
no  certain  account,  and  we  are  often  left  to 
gather  facts  from  merely  casual  notices.  The 
most  ancient  nations  known  to  us  among 
whom  architecture  had  made  some  progress 
where  the  Babylonians,  whose  most  celebrated 
buildings  were  the  temple  of  Belus,  the  palace 


and  the  hanging  gardens  of  Semiramis;  the 
Assyrians,  whose  capital,  Nineveh,  was  rich 
in  splendid  buildings ;  the  Phoenicians,  whose 
cities,  Sidon,  Tyre,  Aradus,  and  Sarepta,  were 
adorned  with  equal  magnificence ;  the  Israel- 
ites, whose  temple  was  considered  as  a  won- 
der of  architecture ;  the  Syrians  and  the  Phi- 
listines. No  architectural  monument  of  these 
nations  has,  however,  been  transmitted  to  us ; 
but  we  find  subterraneous  temples  of  the  Hin- 
doos, hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  upon  the 
islands  Elephanta  and  Salsette,  and  in  the 
mountains  of  Flora.  These  temples  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  most  stupendous  ever  ex- 
ecuted by  man.  The  circuit  of  the  excava- 
tions is  about  six  miles.  The  temples  are  100 
feet  high,  145  feet  long,  and  62  feet  wide. 
They  contain  thousands  of  figures,  appearing, 
from  the  style  of  their  sculpture,  to  be  oi  an- 
cient Hindoo  origin.  Everything  about  them, 
iu  fact,  indicates  the  most  persevering  indus- 
try in  executing  one  of  the  boldest  plans. 

Egyptian  Architecture.  —  All  the  ar- 
chitectural remains  of  ancient  times  sink 
into  insignificance  when  compared  with  those 
of  Egypt.  The  obelisks,  pyramids,  temples, 
palaces,  and  other  structures  of  this  coun- 
try, are  on  the  grandest  scale,  and  such  as 
could  only  have  been  perfected  by  a  people 
considerably  advanced  in  refinement.  The 
elementary  features  of  Egyptian  architecture 
were  chiefly  as  follows :  1 .  Their  walls  were 
of  great  thickness,  and  sloping  on  the  outside. 
This  feature  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  mud  walls,  mounds,  and  caverns  of 
their  ancestors.  2.  The  roofs  and  covered 
ways  were  flat,  or  without  pediments,  and  com- 
posed of  blocks  of  stone,  reaching  from  one 
wall  or  column  to  another.  The  principle  of 
the  arch,  although  known  to  the  Egyptians, 
was  seldom  if  ever  employed.  8.  Their  col- 
umns were  numerous,  close,  short,  and  very 
large,  being  sometimes  ten  or  twelve  feet  in 
diameter.  They  were  generally  without  bases, 
and  had  a  great  variety  of  capitals,  from  a 
simple  square  block,  ornamented  with  hiero- 
glyphics, or  faces,  to  an  elaborate  composition 
of  palm  leaves,  not  unlike  the  Corinthian  cap- 
ital. 4.  They  used  a  sort  of  concave  entab- 
lature or  cornice,  composed  of  vertical  flutings 
or  leaves,  and  a  winged  globe  in  the  center. 
5.  Pyramids,  well  known  for  their  prodigious 
size,  and  obelisks,  composed  of  a  single  stone, 
often  exceeding  seventy  feet  in  height,  are 
structures  peculiarly  Egyptian.  6.  Statues 
of  enormous  size,  sphinxes  carved  in  stone, 
and  sculptures  in  outline  of  fabulous  deities 
and  animals,  with  innumerable  hieroglyphics, 
are  the  decorative  objects  which  belong  to  this 
style  of  architecture. 
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The  main  character  of  Egyptian  architecture 
is  that  of  great  strength  with  irregularity  of 
taste.  This  is  observable  in  the  pillars  of 
the  temples,  the  parts  on  which  the  greatest 
share  of  skill  has  been  lavished.  The  temple 
of  Karnak  is  an  example. 

In  these  columns  we  may  notice  that  sturdi- 
ness  is  the  prevailing  characteristic.  The  de- 
sign has  been  the  support  of  a  great  weight, 
and  that  without  any  particular  regard  to 
proportion  or  elegance,  either  as  a  whole  or 
in  parte.  When  assembled  in  rows  or  groups, 
the  columns  had  an  imposing  effect,  because, 
from  their  height  and  thickness,  they  filled  the 
eye  and  induced  the  idea  of  placid  and  easy 
endurance. 

Grecian  Architecture. — From  Egypt, 
the  architectural  art  spread  to  Greece, 
where  it  passed  from  the  gigantic  to  the 
chaste  and  elegant.  The  period  in  which 
it  flourished  in  the  greatest  perfection  was  that 
of  Pericles,  about  440  before  Christ,  when 
some  of  the  finest  temples  at  Athens  were 
erected.  After  this,  it  declined  with  other 
arts,  and  was  carried  to  Rome,  where,  however, 
it  never  attained  the  same  high  character. 

Aided  doubtless  by  the  examples  of  Egyp- 
tian art,  the  Greeks  gradually  improved  the 
style  of  architecture,  and  originated  those  dis- 
tinctions which  are  now  called  the  ««  Orders  of 
Architecture."  By  this  phrase  is  understood 
certain  modes  of  proportioning  and  decorat- 
ing the  column  and  its  entablature.  They 
were  in  use  during  the  best  days  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  for  a  period  of  six  or  seven  cen- 
turies. They  were  lost  sight  of  in  the  dark 
ages,  and  again  revived  by  the  Italians  at  the 
time  of  the  restoration  of  letters.  The  Greeks 
had  three  orders,  called  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and 
Corinthian.  These  were  adopted  and  modified 
by  the  Romans,  who  also  added  two  others 
called  the  Tuscan  and  Composite. 

The  Doric   Order  This  is  the  earliest 

of  the  Greek  orders,  and  we  see  in  it  a  noble 
simplicity  on  which  subsequent  orders  were 
founded.  The  shaft  of  the  Doric  column 
bad  no  base,  ornamental  or  otherwise,  but 
rose  directly  from  the  smooth  pavement  or 
stylobate.  It  had  twenty  flutings,  which  were 
superficial,  and  separated  -by  angular  edges. 
The  perpendicular  outline  was  nearly  straight. 
The  Doric  capital  was  plain,  being  formed  of 
a  few  annulets  or  rings,  a  large  echinus,  and  a 
flat  stone  at  top  called  the  abacus.  The  archi- 
trave was  plain  ;  the  frieze  was  intersected  by 
oblong  projections  called  triglyphs,  divided 
into  three  parts  by  vertical  furrows,  and  orna- 
mented beneath  by  gutta>,  or  drops.  The 
spaces  between  the  triglyphs  were  called  met- 
otws  and  commonly  contaiued  sculptures.  To 


have  a  just  idea  of  the  Doric,  therefore,  we 
must  go  back  to  the  pure  Grecian  era.  The 
finest  examples  are  those  of  the  temple  of 
Theseus  and  the  Parthenon  at  Athens.  The 
Parthenon,  which  is  now  a  complete  ruin,  has 
formed  a  model  in  modern  architecture.  It 
was  built  by  the  architect  Ictinus,  during  the 
administration  of  Pericles,  and  its  decorative 
sculptures  are  supposed  to  have  been  executed 
under  direction  of  Phidias.  The  platform  or 
stylobate  consists  of  three  steps,  the  upper- 
most of  which  is  227  feet  in  length  and  101 
in  breadth.  The  number  of  columns  is  eight 
in  the  portico  of  each  front,  and  seventeen  in 
each  flank,  besides  which  there  is  an  inner 
row  of  six  columns,  at  each  end  of  the  cell. 

The  Ionic  Order  In  this  order  the  shaft 

begins  to  lengthen,  and  to  possess  a  degree 
of  ornament,  but  still  preserving  a  great 
degree  of  simplicity  of  outline.  In  the  best 
examples,  as  in  the  Parthenon,  the  column 
was  eight  or  nine  diameters  in  height.  It  had 
a  base  often  composed  of  a  torus,  a  scot i a,  and 
a  second  torus,  with  intervening  fillets.  This 
is  called  the  Attic  base.  Others  were  used  in 
different  parts  of  Greece.  The  capital  of  this 
order  consisted  of  two  parallel  double  scrolls, 
called  volutes,  occupying  opposite  sides,  and 
supporting  an  abacus,  which  was  nearly  square, 
but  molded  at  its  edges.  These  volutes  have 
been  considered  as  copied  from  ringlets  of  hair, 
or  perhaps  from  the  horns  of  Jupiter  Ammon. 
The  Ionic  entablature  consisted  of  an  archi- 
trave and  frieze,  which  were  continuous  or  un- 
broken, and  a  cornice  of  various  successive 
moldings,  at  the  lower  part  of  which  was  often 
a  row  of  dentils,  or  square  teeth.  The  ex- 
amples at  Athens  of  the  Ionic  order  were  the 
temple  of  Erectheus,  and  the  temple  on  the 
Ilissus,  both  now  destroyed.  Modern  imita- 
tions are  common  in  public  edifices. 

The  Corinthian  Order. —  This  was  the  light- 
est and  most  highly  decorated  of  the  Grecian 
orders.  The  base  of  the  column  resembled 
that  of  the  Ionic,  but  was  more  complicated. 
The  shaft  was  often  ten  diameters  in  height, 
and  was  fluted  like  the  Ionic.  The  capital 
was  shaped  like  an  inverted  bell,  and  covered 
on  the  outside  with  two  rows  of  leaves  of 
the  plant  acanthus,  above  which  were  eight 
pairs  of  small  volutes.  Its  abacus  was  molded 
and  concave  on  its  Bides,  and  truncated  at  the 
corners,  with  a  flower  on  the  center  of  each 
side.  The  entablature  of  the  Corinthian 
order  resembled  that  of  the  Ionic,  but  was 
more  complicated  and  ornamented,  and  had, 
under  the  cornice,  a  row  of  large  oblong  pro- 
jections, bearing  a  leaf  or  scroll  on  their  un- 
der side,  and  called  modillions.  No  veBtiges 
of  this  order  are  now  found  in  the  remains 
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of  Corinth,  and  the  most  legitimate  example 
at  Athens  ia  in  the  choragic  monument  of 
Lysicrates.  The  Corinthian  order  was  much 
employed  in  the  subsequent  structures  of 
Rome  and  its  colonies.  The  finest  Roman  ex- 
ample of  this  order  is  that  of  three  columns 
in  the  Campo  Vaccina,  at  Rome,  which  arc 
commonly  considered  as  the  remains  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Stator. 

Caryatides. —  Tho  Greeks  sometimes  de- 
parted so  far  from  the  strict  use  of  the  orders 
as  to  introduce  statues,  in  the  place  of  col- 
umns, to  support  the  entablature.  Statues  of 
slaves,  her<»  .  and  gods  apj>ear  to  have  been 
employed  occasionally  for  this  purpose.  The 
principal  specimen  of  this  kind  of  architecture 
which  remains  is  in  a  portico  called  Pandro- 
seum,  attached  to  the  temple  of  Erectheus  at 
Athens,  in  which  statues  of  Carian  females, 
called  Caryatides,  are  substituted  for  columns. 

Roman  Architecture. —  Roman  archi- 
tecture possessed  no  originality  of  any  value  ;  it 
was  founded  on  copies  of  the  Greek  models, 
and  these  were  modified  to  suit  circumstances 
and  tastes.  The  number  of  orders  was  aug- 
mented by  the  addition  of  the  Tuscau  and 
Composite. 

Tuscan  Order  This  order  is  not  unlike 

the  Doric,  and  is  chaste  and  elegant.  The 
shaft  had  a  simple  base,  ornamented  with  one 
torus,  aud  an  astragul  below  the  capital.  The 
proportions  were  seven  diameters  in  height. 
Its  entablature,  somewhat  like  the  Ionic,  con- 
sisted of  plain  running  surfaces. 

The  Composite  Ordtr. —  Of  this  there  were 
various  kinds,  differing  less  or  more  either 
in  the  ornaments  of  the  column  or  in  the 
entablature.  The  simplest  of  this  hybrid  or- 
der was  that  which  combines  parts  and  pro- 
portions of  the  Doric,  the  Ionic,  and  tho 
Tuscan. 

The  temples  of  the  Romans  sometimes  re- 
sembled those  of  the  Greeks,  but  often  differed 
from  them.  The  Pantheon,  which  is  the  most 
perfectly  preserved  temple  of  tho  Augustan 
age,  is  a  circular  building,  lighted  only  from 
an  aperture  in  tho  dome,  and  having  a  Corin- 
thian portico  in  front.  The  amphitheater 
differed  from  the  theater,  in  l>eing  a  com- 
pletely circular  or  rather  elliptical  building, 
filled  on  all  sides  with  ascending  seats  for 
spectators,  and  leaving  only  the  central  space, 
called  the  arena,  for  the  combatants  and  pub- 
lic Bhows.  The  Coliseum  is  a  stupendous 
structure  of  this  kind.  The  aqueducts  were 
stone  canals,  supported  on  massive  arcades,  and 
conveying  large  streams  of  water  for  the  supply 
of  cities.  The  triumphal  arches  were  com- 
monly solid  oblong  structures  ornamented  with 
sculptures,  and  open  with  lofty  arches  for  pas- 


sengers below.    The  edifice  of  this  kind  most 

entire  in  the  present  day  is  the  triumphal  arch 
of  Constantine,  at  Rome. 

The  basilica  of  the  Romans  was  a  hall  of 
justice,  used  also  as  an  exchange  or  place  of 
meeting  for  merchants.  It  was  lined  on  the 
inside  with  colonnades  of  two  stories,  or  with 
two  tiers  of  columns,  one  over  the  other.  The 
earliest  Christian  churches  at  Rome  were  some- 
times called  basilica;,  from  their  possessing  an 
internal  colonnade.  The  monumental  pillars 
were  towers  in  the  shape  of  a  column  on  a 
pedestal,  bearing  a  statue  on  the  summit, 
which  was  approached  by  a  spiral  staircase 
within.  Sometimes,  however,  the  column  was 
solid.  The  thernue,  or  baths,  were  vast  struc- 
tures, in  which  multitudes  of  people  could 
bathe  at  once.  They  were  supplied  with  warm 
and  cold  water  and  fitted  up  with  numerous 
rooms  for  purposes  of  exercise  and  recreation. 

Italian  Architecture. —  After  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  Roman  empire,  the  arts 
degenerated  so  far  that  a  custom  became  prev- 
alent of  erecting  new  buildings  with  the  frag- 
ments of  old  ones,  which  were  dilapidated  and 
torn  down  for  the  purpose.  This  gave  rise  to 
an  irregular  style  of  building,  which  contin- 
ued to  be  imitated,  especially  in  Italy,  during 
the  dark  ages.  It  consisted  of  Grecian  and 
Roman  details,  combined  under  new  forms, 
aud  piled  up  into  structures  wholly  unlike  the 
unique  originals.  Henco  the  names  Gra>co- 
Gothic  and  Romanesque  architecture  have 
been  given  to  it.  After  this  came  the  Italian 
style,  which  was  professedly  a  revival  of  the 
classic  styles  of  Greece  and  Rome,  but  adapted 
to  new  manners  and  wants  —  a  kind  of  transi- 
tion from  ancient  to  modern  times.  Its  great 
master  was  Andrea  Palladio,  a  Venetian  (born 
1518,  died  1581). 

There  are  considerable  variety  and  beauty  in 
the  foliate  and  other  enrichments  of  an  archi- 
tectural character  in  many  structures  iu  Italy, 
but  very  little  ornament  enters  into  the  co- 
lv.mnar  composition  of  Italian  architecture. 
Friezes,  instead  of  being  sculptured,  are  swol- 
len ;  the  shafts  of  columns  are  very  seldom 
fluted,  and  their  capitals  are  generally  poor  ia 
the  extreme ;  moldings  are  indeed  sometimes 
carved,  but  not  often  ;  rustic  masonry,  ill- 
formed  festoons,  and  gouty  balustrades  for 
the  most  part  supply  the  place  of  chaste  and 
classic  ornaments. 

The  Chinese  Style.— The  ancient  Tar- 
tars and  wandering  shepherds  of  Asia  aDoear 
to  have  lived  from  time  immemorial  in  tents, 
a  kind  of  habitation  adapted  to  their  erratic 
life.  The  Chinese  have  made  the  tent  the 
elementary  feature  of  their  architecture  ;  and 
of  their  style  anyone  may  form  an  idea  by  in- 
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specting  the  figures  which  are  depicted  upon 
common  china  ware.  Chinese  roofa  are  con- 
cave on  the  upper  side,  as  if  made  of  canvas 
instead  of  wood.  A  Chinese  portico  is  not  un- 
like the  awnings  spread  over  shop  windows  in 
summer  time.  The  veranda,  sometimes  copied 
in  dwelling  houses,  is  a  structure  of  this  sort. 
The  Chinese  towers  and  pagodas  have  concave 
roofs,  like  awnings,  projecting  over  their  sev- 
eral stories.  Such  structures  are  built  with 
wood  or  brick  ;  stone  is  seldom  employed. 

The  Saracenic,  Moorish,  and  By- 
zantine Styles. —  The  Arabs,  or  Saracens, 
as  they  are  more  usually  called,  and  the  Moors, 
introduced  into  Spain  certain  forms  of  archi- 
tecture which  differed  considerably  from  the 
Grecian  in  appearance,  though  founded  on  its 
remains  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

The  chief  peculiarity  of  this  architecture 
was  the  form  of  the  arch ;  the  Saracens  are 
understood  to  have  made  it  of  greater  depth 
than  width,  thus  constituting  more  than  half 
a  circle  or  ellipse,  and  therefore  unphilosoph- 
ical  and  comparatively  insecure ;  while  the 
Moorish  Btyle  was  principally  distinguished 
by  arches  in  the  form  of  a  horseshoe  or  a 
crescent. 

We  associate  with  these  styles  another, 
which  arose  at  Constantinople,  called  the  By- 
zantine, likewise  formed  on  the  remains  of 
Grecian  art,  and  partaking  of  a  slightly  East- 
ern character.  It  became  known  in  Western 
Europe  along  with  the  Lombard,  another  de- 
generate Grecian  Btyle,  about  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries. 

Saxon  Style. —  This  style  commenced  at 
the  establishment  of  Christianity  among  the 
Saxons  in  the  sixth  century,  and  is  called 
Saxon  from  its  having  prevailed  during  the 
reigns  of  the  Saxon  and  Norman  kings  in 
England. 

Gothic  or  Pointed  Style.— The  term 
Gothic  is  a  modern  error,  which,  being  now 
impossible  to  correct,  is  suffered  to  remain  as 
the  generally  distinguishing  appellation  of  the 
kind  of  architecture  possessing  pointed  arches. 
This  style  originated  in  Germany  about  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  was 
zealously  pursued  as  the  leading  fashion  for 
ecclesiastical  structures  all  over  Europe.  Ex- 
ecuted by  a  class  of  skilled  artisans,  who  wan- 
dered from  country  to  country,  the  finest 
specimens  of  the  pointed  style  are  the  cathe- 
drals of  Strasburg,  Cologne,  and  Antwerp, 
and  the  splendid  abbeys  of  Melrose  and  West- 
minster. 

In  this  fanciful  and  picturesque  style  of 
architecture,  the  slender  columns,  always 
united  in  groups,  rise  to  a  lofty  height,  re- 
sembling the  giants  of  the  grove,  in  whose 


dark  shade  the  ancient  Teuton  used  to  build 
his  altar.  In  the  obscure  depth  of  the  dome, 
the  mind  is  awakened  to  solemn  devotional 
feelings. 

When  the  circular  arch  totally  disappeared 
in  1220,  the  early  English  style  commenced. 
The  windows  of  this  style  were  at  first  very 
narrow  in  comparison  with  their  height ;  they 
were  called  lancet  shaped,  and  were  considered 
very  elegant;  two  or  three  were  frequently 
seen  together,  connected  by  dripstones.  In  a 
short  time,  however,  the  windows  became 
wider,  and  divisions  and  ornaments  were  in- 
troduced. Sometimes  the  same  window  was 
divided  into  several  lights,  and  frequently 
finished  at  the  top  by  a  light  in  the  form  of  a 
lozenge,  circle,  trefoil,  or  other  ornament. 

About  the  year  1800,  the  architecture  be- 
came more  ornamental,  and  from  this  circum- 
stance received  the  name  of  the  decorated 
English  style,  which  is  considered  the  most 
beautiful  for  ecclesiastical  buildings. 

The  transition  from  the  decorated  to  the 
florid,  or  perpendicular,  style  was  very  grad- 
ual. Ornament  after  ornament  was  added,  till 
simplicity  disappeared  beneath  the  extravagant 
additions ;  aud  about  .the  year  1380  the  archi- 
tecture became  so  overloaded  and  profuse  that 
it  obtained  the  title  of  florid,  which  by  some 
persons  is  called  the  perpendicular,  because 
the  lines  of  division  run  in  upright  or  perpen- 
dicular lines  from  top  to  bottom,  which  is  not 
the  case  in  any  other  style. 

Norman,  Tudor,  and  Modern  Gothic. 
—  Throughout  England  may  be  seen  many 
aged  castles,  some  still  in  a  state  of  good 
preservation,  but  the  greater  number  in  ruins, 
and  occupying,  with  their  picturesque  remains, 
the  summit  of  a  rising  ground  or  rocky  preci- 
pice. These  castles  are  of  a  style  which  pre- 
vailed during  the  feudal  ages  in  Europe,  and 
was  brought  to  England  by  the  Normans, 
who  erected  them  as  fastnesses,  into  which 
they  might  retire  and  oppress  the  country  at 
pleasure. 

The  feudal  castles  in  England,  like  those  on 
the  Rhine,  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  a 
single  strong  tower,  or  keep,  the  walls  of 
which  were  from  six  to  ten  feet  thick,  and  the 
windows  only  holes  of  one  or  two  feet  square, 
placed  at  irregular  intervals.  The  several 
floors  were  built  on  arches,  and  the  roof  was 
flat  or  battlemented,  with  notches  in  the  para- 
pet, from  which  the  inhabitants  or  retainers  of 
the  chieftain  might  defend  themselves  with 
instruments  of  war.  The  accommodations  for 
living  were  generally  mean,  and  what  would 
now  be  called  uncomfortable.  Around  or  in 
front  of  the  main  tower  there  was  usually  a 
courtyard,  protected  by  a  high  wall,  and  the 
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arched  entrance  was  carefully  secured  by  a 
falling  gate  or  portcullis.  Outside,  there  was 
in  many  cases  a  regular  wet  ditch  or  fosse. 
Castles  of  greater  magnitude  consisted  of  two 
or  more  towers  aud  inner  buildings,  including 
a  chapel  and  offices  for  domestics,  and  stables 
for  horses  and  other  animals.  Some  of  them 
were  on  a  great  scale,  and  possessed  considera- 
ble grandeur  of  design. 

As  society  advanced  and  civil  tranquillity 
was  established,  these  military  strengths  grad- 
ually assumed  a  character  of  greater  elegance 
and  less  the  appearance  of  defense.  The  wet 
ditch  disappeared,  and  was  superseded  by  a 
lawn  or  shrubbery.  Instead  of  the  drawbridge 
and  portcullis,  there  was  a  regular  approach 
and  gate  of  ordinary  construction.  The  win- 
dows became  larger,  and  were  fitted  with  glass 
frames,  and  stone  was  abandoned  for  the 
greater  comfort  of  wooden  floors.  Instead, 
also,  of  a  bare  region  around,  in  which  no  foe 
might  lurk,  gardens  were  established,  and  a 
long  avenue  of  trees  led  to  the  front  of  the  mod- 
ernized mansion.  In  some  instances  the  pep- 
per-box turrets  at  the  upper  corners  of  the 
building  remained.  Of  the  class  of  structures 
that  sprang  up  in  this  period  of  transition, 
which  we  may  refer  in  England  to  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  and  in  Scotland  to  the  seven- 
teeth  ceuturies,  there  are  several  highly  inter- 
esting remains.  These  edifices  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  were  no  longer  called  castles ;  they 
took  the  name  of  halls,  and  as  such  had 
attained  so  great  a  pitch  of  magnificence  in 
the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth,  as  to 
have  subsequently  given  a  name  to  a  new  style 
—  the  Tudor  or  Elizabethan.  Latterly,  and 
with  no  very  distinct  reference  to  any  particular 
period,  this  remarkable  fashion  of  building 
has  been  pretty  generally  called  the  old  Eng- 
lish style  of  architecture.  One  of  the  best 
existing  specimens  of  the  Tudor  era  of  archi- 
tecture is  Haddon  Hall,  in  Derbyshire,  the 
property  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland. 

Modern  British  Architecture. —  Dur- 
ing the  sixteenth  century,  an  extraordinary 
effort  was  made  in  Italy  to  restore  the  purity 
of  Grecian  architecture ;  and  in  this  attempt 
Palladio  was  followed  by  the  not  less  eminent 
Michael  Angelo  Buonaroti,  who,  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  in  1546,  undertook  the  continua- 
tion of  the  building  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  a 
work  on  which  the  greatest  splendors  of  the 
Italian  style  are  lavished.  Into  England,  this 
revived  taste  for  the  Grecian  was  introduced 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  by 
Inigo  Jones,  to  whose  contemptuous  observa- 
tions on  the  German  or  pointed  style  the  term 
Gothic  has  been  traced ;  and  after  his  decease, 
the  Grecian,  or  more  properly  the  Italianized 


Grecian,  was  perpetuated  on  a  scale  still  more 
extensive  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  The 
edifices  erected  by  this  great  master  are  char- 
acterized by  the  finest  taste,  and  his  spires  in 
particular  are  models  of  elegance.  The  great- 
est work  of  Wren  was  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in 
London,  in  which  the  Italian  is  seen  in  all  its 
glory. 

The  eighteenth  century  was  an  era  of  de- 
cline in  architectural  taste.  Every  other  style 
merged  in  that  of  a  spiritless  aud  often  mean 
Graeco-Italian,  out  of  which  the  architects  of 
the  nineteenth  century  have  apparently  had  a 
difficulty  to  emerge.  Latterly,  there  has  been 
a  revival  in  England  of  a  purer  kind  of  Gre- 
cian, and  also,  as  we  have  already  said,  of  old 
English,  and  the  Gothic  or  pointed  style,  and 
in  most  instances  with  good  effect.  It  is  only 
to  he  lamented  that,  by  the  manner  in  which 
state  patronage  is  distributed  in  this  branch  of 
the  fine  arts,  some  of  the  largest  and  most  ex- 
pensive structures  —  Buckingham  Palace  and 
the  National  Gallery,  for  example  —  have  been 
erected  on  the  poorest  conceptions  of  the  Gre- 
cian style,  and  with  a  general  effect  far  from 
pleasing.  In  Paris  there  now  exist  some  mod- 
ern structures  after  correct  Grecian  models, 
which  cannot  be  too  highly  praised  ;  we  would, 
in  particular,  instance  the  building  called  the 
Madeleine,  the  Bourse,  and  the  interior  of  the 
church  of  St.  Genevieve,  which  are  exceed- 
ingly worthy  of  being  visited  by  young  and  as- 
piring architects  from  Britain.  Of  the  superb 
buildings  springing  up  on  all  sides  of  this  vast 
continent,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak.  While 
those  already  in  existence,  notably  in  Wash- 
ington, are  admirable  copies  of  the  great  Greek 
and  Roman  periods,  the  so-called  Queen  Anne 
is  now  the  especial  craze. 

For  palatial  and  other  secular  edifices  in 
England,  the  Renaissance  for  the  most  part 
was  in  favor  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  century. 
The  attempt  of  Stuart  and  others  in  favor  of 
Greek  art  had  but  little  influence  upon  archi- 
tecture, while  the  effort  of  Scott  and  others,  es- 
pecially Ruskin,  to  bias  the  public  mind  in  the 
direction  of  t  he  Gothic  has  succeeded  far  beyond 
all  efforts  of  the  same  kind  in  other  countries. 
In  churches  and  educational  institutions,  it 
found  especial  favor,  and,  in  1836,  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  legislative  halls  of  the  Empire 
should  he  rebuilt  in  this  style,  according  to  the 
plans  of  Sir  Charles  Barry.  These  contem- 
plated a  Gothic,  rich  but  not  ornate,  with 
square  supporting  towers  at  certain  points, 
flanked,  like  the  walls,  with  massive  buttresses. 
The  New  Palace  of  Westminster,  as  it  is  called, 
covers  eight  acres  and  contains  upwards  of  five 
hundred  apartments  clustered  around  eleven 

The  edifice  is  of 
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gray  limestone,  and  is  not  only  one  of  the 
noblest  structures  of  this  century,  but  a  most 
successful  attempt  to  secularize  this  truly 
northern  style  of  architecture. 

Architecture  in  the  United  States. 
—  During  the  Colonial  period  of  the  United 
States  there  was  neither  time  nor  opportunity 
for  the  practice  of  the  fine  arts.  When  the 
Revolution  was  over,  however,  Congress  in 
spite  of  heavy  debt  proceeded  to  lay  out  a  Na- 
tional Capital  and  erect  national  buildings. 
These  latter  were  the  first  to  receive  serious 
architectural  treatment,  and  until  receutly 
were,  together  with  the  state  capitoln,  in  what 
may  be  called  a  classic  style,  because  they  had 
porticoes  with  columns  and  other  features  of 
the  ancient  orders. 

The  Capitol  at  Washington,  the  inception  of 
which  belongs  to  the  last  century,  is  unques- 
tionably the  grandest  pile  in  that  city,  and 
probably  the  most  monumental  of  United 
States  buildings.  Notwithstanding  its  con- 
ventionally classic  style  it  is  an  edifice  of 
which  a  great  nation  may  be  proud,  majestic 
both  within  and  without,  and  gaining  in  effect 
from  its  position  on  a  commanding  site.  The 
corner  stone  of  the  Capitol  was  laid  in  1793. 
It  is  of  the  Renaissance,  and  consists  of  two 
st- Tirs  rising  from  a  lofty  rustic  basement. 
The  ground  plan  is  a  central  pavilion  with 
north  and  south  wings.  The  principal  facade 
is  on  the  east  side,  where  a  portico  of  Corin- 
thian columns  thirty  feet  in  height  fronts 
the  pavilion,  while  pilasters  of  the  same  order 
are  continued  along  the  wings.  The  eight 
middle  columns  project  so  as  to  admit  of  an- 
other inner  row,  and  these  sixteen  columns 
support  a  noble  pediment  adorned  with  a  bas- 
relief.  The  subject  is  allegorical,  Liberty  at- 
tended by  Hope  and  Justice,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  designed  by  John  Quincy  Adams. 
The  approach  to  this  imposing  portico  is  by  a 
flight  of  broad  marble  steps.  The  central 
portion  of  the  edifice  is,  for  the  most  part,  oc- 
cupied by  a  circular  apartment,  measuring 
about  one  hundred  feet  in  diameter  and  height, 
and  known  as  the  Rotunda.  It  is  ornamented 
with  paintings  and  bas-reliefs  illustrative  of 
our  national  history.  The  paintings  are  sepa- 
rated from  one  another  by  gilded  pilasters, 
which  rise  to  the  dome  forming  the  roof. 
The  dome  compares  well  with  those  that  are 
famous  in  the  world,  and,  taken  as  a  whole, 
the  Capitol  is  more  stately  than  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  is  open  to  as  little  criticism 
as  the  buildings  of  it*  class  in  other  lands. 

Treasury  and  Patent  Office. — , Among  the 
older  government  buildings  may  be  cited  the 
United  States  Treasury,  a  structure  with  four 
The  building  commonly  known  as  the 


Patent  Office,  which  has  recently  been  sub- 
jected to  considerable  alteration,  is  also  a  four 
fronted  building  with  a  portico  in  the  center  of 
each  of  its  sides,  the  principal  consisting  of 
two  rows  of  eight  columns.  As  Grecian 
structures  these  monumental  piles  are  not  un- 
worthy, but  the  incongruity  between  their  ap- 
pearance and  their  purpose  is  manifest. 

Pension  Bureau  The  newer  government 

structures  at  Washington  have  followed  neither 
the  Grecian  nor  the  vernacular  Palladian. 
The  Pension  Bureau  is  a  large  and  severely 
symmetrical  structure  in  the  style  of  firamante, 
having  three  stories  of  rectangular  windows, 
a  bold  cornice  and  an  attic  in  the  center. 
The  decorations  are  of  terra  cotta. 

The  Congressional  Library  is  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance  order  of  architecture  ;  it  has  three 
|  stories  with  a  dome ;  and  is  in  area  470  by 
I  340  feet,  covering  nearly  three  and  one  half 
acres  of  ground,  with  four  inner  courts.  The 
[  building  is  surmounted  on  all  sides  by  a  carved 
balustrade.  The  dome  is  finished  in  black 
copper  with  panels  gilded  with  a  thick  coating 
of  gold  leaf.  The  cresting  of  the  dome  above 
the  lantern  terminates  in  a  gilded  finial  rep- 
resenting the  torch  of  Science  ever  burning. 
The  general  plan  of  the  structure  consists  of  a 
great  central  rotunda,  from  which  radiate 
book  stacks  and  which  is  inclosed  in  a  paral- 
lelogram of  galleries  atid  pavilions.  The 
building  material  employed  for  the  exterior 
walls  is  white  granite  from  New  Hampshire, 
and  for  the  inner  courts  Maryland  granite  and 
white  enameled  bricks.  The  interior  is  rich 
in  choice  marbles  from  Europe,  Africa,  and 
America.  The  entrance  to  the  building  is  by 
massive  stairways  of  the  central  pavilion,  and 
through  bronze  doors  to  the  central  stair  hall. 
This  magnificent  apartment  is  pronounced  to 
be  uuBurpassed  by  any  other  entrance  hall  in 
the  world.  It  is  lined  throughout  with  fine 
Italian  marble  highly  polished.  On  the  sides 
rise  lofty  rounded  columns,  with  elaborate 
carved  capitals  of  Corinthian  design ;  while 
the  arches  are  adorned  with  marble  rosettes, 
palm  leaves,  and  foliated  designs  of  exquisite 
finish  and  delicacy.  The  newel  posts  of  the 
stairway  are  enriched  by  beautiful  festoons  of 
leaves  and  flowers,  and  are  surmounted  by 
two  bronze  lamp  bearers.  The  staircases  are 
ornamented  with  miniature  marble  figures  by 
Martiny,  carved  in  relief,  representing  in  em- 
blematic sculpture  the  various  arts  and  sciences. 
This  beautiful  and  spacious  entrance  hall  has 
been  described  as  a  "  vision  in  polished  stone," 
and  taken  in  connection  with  the  grand  cor- 
ridors and  rich  decorations  may  be  pronounced 
the  finest  marble  interior  in  America. 
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red  and  brown  brick,  round  arched,  and  with- 
out the  oraers,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  called 
Romanesque.  Other  specimens  of  Washing- 
ton architecture  worthy  of  mention  are  the 
new  Corcoran  Art  Gallery,  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  and  the  War,  State,  and  Navy 
building. 

Besides  the  buildings  of  the  Greek  style 
erected  in  Washington,  others,  not  only  by  the 
government  but  by  banking  corporations, 
commercial  houses,  etc.,  hare  been  erected  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  The  two  best  of 
these  are  probably  the  Sub- Treasury  building 
at  New  York  and  Girard  College  at  Philadel- 
phia. Both  are  of  white  marble,  and  the  latter 
modeled,  as  to  the  exterior,  after  the  Parthe- 
non,—that  is  so  far  as  possible,  while  employ- 
ing a  different  order  of  architecture.  It  is 
considered  the  Greek  building  par  excellence 
of  America,  as  the  Madeleine  is  of  France, 
and  is  a  Corinthian  peristyle  resting  upon  a 
Grecian  stylobate.  Its  monolithic  colonnade  is 
quite  imposing,  but  as  a  whole  it  fails  to  excite 
in  the  beholder  much  of  that  emotion  which  is 
awakeued  by  the  Grecian  edifice.  Cold  and 
unimpressive,  it  seems  rather  like  some  rare 
exotic  —  a  thing  to  be  gazed  and  wondered  »t 
rather  than  enjoyed.  This  is  no  doubt  attrib- 
utable in  part  to  its  position,  for  while  the 
Greek  temple  always  crowned  some  lofty 
height,  or  some  jutting  spur,  this  edifice  is 
built  in  the  middle  of  a  broad,  flat  plain,  with- 
out any  relief  from  the  blue  sky  or  jagged 
mountain  side. 

Several  of  the  state  capitols  illustrate  pleas- 
ing styles  of  architecture.  The  state  house  at 
Newport  is  a  perfectly  symmetrical  brick  and 
stone  structure,  commenced  in  1738.  It  has 
rectangular  windows  with  quoins,  a  balcony  over 
the  entrance,  above  the  balcony  a  broken  pedi- 
ment, and  over  this  a  truncated  gable.  Over 
all  rises  a  low  octagonal  turret.  The  old  state 
house  at  Boston  is  of  the  same  period  ;  it  is  a 
very  plain  structure,  with  a  wide  entrance  and 
curious  end  gables.  Independence  Hall  and 
the  White  House  belong  to  the  same  period. 

The  State  Capitol  at  Albany,  as  originally  de- 
signed, was  an  immense  rectangular  Renais- 
sance block,  in  which  an  order  was  given  to 
each  story,  much  after  the  style  practiced  at 
Venice  by  Sansovino  and  San  Micheli,  and  was 
crowned  by  a  domical  tower  of  grand  propor- 
tions. The  design  was  improved  by  Richard- 
son, and  the  upper  portious  of  the  edifice  were 
completed  according  to  it.  There  is  great 
beauty  in  the  newer  portion,  but  it  cannot  be 
said  that  there  is  congruity .  The  towers  are  Ro- 
manesque, while  the  cornice  of  the  order  below 
is  changed  to  Gothic.  Part*  of  the  interior,  as 
the  Hall  of  Assembly,  the  work  of  Eidlitz,  are 


Gothic  of  the  most  beautiful  kind  -  -vaulted 
mediaeval  halls  enshrined  in  a  classical  exterior. 

The  Capitol  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  al- 
though it  has  a  dome  like  many  other  capitols, 
is  far  from  being  an  ordinary  structure,  and 
may  be  reckoued  one  of  the  finest  public  build- 
ings in  the  United  States.  The  style  is  Gothic, 
and  the  regular  facade  is  broken  into  a  center, 
curtains,  and  wings.  The  center  has  two  low 
towers  in  every  way  subordinate  to  the  tall 
tambour  and  dome  which  rise  behind  them. 
This  cupola  crown  tower  is  decidedly  Gothic 
in  the  sentiment  of  its  details. 

The  City  Hall,  Philadelphia,  is  among  the 
largest  of  modern  buildings,  slightly  exceeding 
the  Capitol  at  Washington  in  area.  Seldom 
has  a  better  opportunity  been  afforded  for  ar- 
chitectonic display  than  is  given  by  its  posi- 
tion at  the  junction  of  two  of  the  principal 
streets  of  the  city.  It  occupies  what  was  once 
Penn  Square  and  thus  stands  free  all  around. 
This  immense  structure  is  conceived  in  the 
style  of  the  Louvre  at  Paris  with  central  and 
angle  pavilions,  the  whole  surmounted  by 
a  mansard  roof  of  great  height.  Each  front 
is  asymmetrical  whole,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  slight  difference  in  length,  the  fronts 
are  alike.  The  central  feature  is  a  gigantic 
tower  which  rises  upward  of  537  feet  above 
the  pavement.  This  tower  was  designed  to  be 
the  loftiest  in  the  world,  but  in  this  respect 
has  already  been  surpassed  by  the  Washing- 
ton Monument  at  the  National  Capital.  The 
magnificence  of  this  edifice  consists  in  its  im- 
posing dimensions,  the  rich  array  of  marble 
and  polished  granite,  and  the  beautiful  sculp- 
ture which  adorns  its  facades  and  entrance 

In  our  largest  cities  we  find  many  church 
edifices  both  completed  and  in  process  of 
erection  which  are  worthy  of  attention  for  their 
architecture  as  well  as  the  solidity  and  beauty 
of  material  employed.  Most  o*  these  are  of 
the  Gothic  style. 

Trinity  Church  in  New  Yc  h,  completed  in 
1 846,  was  the  first  stone  edifice  after  the  Gothic, 
in  America.  It  is  most  nearly  allied  to  the 
early  English,  and  the  architect  deserves  the 
gratitude  of  all  lovers  of  the  beautiful,  for  giv- 
ing his  countrymen  so  elegant  and  chaste  a 
model. 

Grace  Church  in  the  same  city,  builtof  gran- 
ite, is  of  a  more  ornate  style  and  presents 
nearly  all  the  peculiar  features  of  the  Gothic, 
although  in  small  dimensions. 

St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  fronting  on  Central 
Park,  affords  us  the  best  specimen  of  the  Gothic 
as  it  prevailed  in  Europe  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. The  style  is  commonly  known  a*  the  Dec- 
orated or  Geometric  Gothic".    Trinity  Church, 
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Boston,  a  Romanesque  or  Byzantine  structure, 
is  the  work  of  Richardson.  The  original  design 
was  improved  in  1886,  and,  as  now  completed, 
furnishes  perhaps  the  noblest  church  edifice  in 
the  United  States. 

Tht  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  New 
York,  which  gives  promise  of  great  architec- 
tural beauty,  is  in  the  modified  Romanesque 
style  of  architecture. 

The  Temple  Emmanuel  in  New  York  city  has 
a  most  ornate  and  symmetrical  exterior,  with 
two  towers  and  an  arcade  in  the  center,  and 
although  the  effect  is  pretty  and  fanciful  rather 
than  grand,  it  ranks  among  the  finest  of  the 
religious  edifices  of  that  city.  The  Rodef 
Shal  lorn  synagogue,  Philadelphia,  has  an  ef- 
fective facade,  and  is  Gothic  in  sentiment 
notwithstanding  its  Moorish  forms.  The  Syn- 
agogue Emmanuel  in  San  Francisco  is  pecul- 
iar among  synagogues  from  the  fact  that  the 
windows  are  filled  with  Gothic  tracery  and  itl 
walla  and  towers  set  with  Gothicized  but- 
tresses. 

Memorial  Hall  of  Harvard  University  is  built 
of  brick  banded  in  the  Lombard  style  with 
buff  tiles  bearing  geometric  designs  in  blue. 
The  central  tower  rises  above  the  Memorial 
Ilall  while  smaller  towers,  all  of  the  English 
Gothic,  flank  its  walls. 

The  Art  Museum  at  Cincinnati,  in  the  Ro- 
manesque style,  has  two  ranges  of  rectangular 
twin  windows,  and  the  plain  walls  of  the  up- 
permost story  are  unrelieved  save  by  blind 
arches.  The  central  hall  is  the  most  striking 
feature  of  the  interior.  The  walls  are  of  lo- 
cal blue  limestone,  with  cornices  and  arches 
of  Missouri  granite ;  the  roof  is  of  red  Akron 
pantiles.  The  eastern  wing  has  a  fine  polyg- 
onal apse  with  nine  pairs  of  windows  and  a 
tall  tower  on  the  line  of  the  entrance  front. 

The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  at  Boston,  com- 
menced in  1871,  is  one  of  the  first  buildings  in 
the  United  States  upon  which  terracotta — made 
in  England  from  the  architect's  drawing — has 
been  extensively  used.  This  structure  may 
be  called  Italian  Gothic ;  upon  the  ground 
floor  it  has  arched  openings  in  groups  sepa- 
rated by  buttresses,  while  above  these  large 
panels,  some  of  them  filled  with  sculptures, 
mask  the  picture  gallery.  The  entrance  is 
through  a  pair  of  arches. 

The  Masonic  Temple  of  Philadelphia  is  a  very 
Imposing  and  massive  building.  It  dominated 
Penn  Square  until  the  City  Hall  arose  be- 
side it.  It  is  built  of  gray  granite,  and  the 
exterior  is  round  arched  and  may  be  called 
Romanesque,  but  does  not  strictly  conform  to 
the  Norman  phase  of  that  style. 

College,    time  honored  in  this 
r.  though  it  would  be  young  in  the  old 


world,  marks  in  its  various  structures  all  the 
phases  through  which  American  architecture 
has  passed.  Its  finest  buildings  are  un- 
doubtedly its  most  modern  ones.  These  are 
the  Memorial  Hall,  the  Gymnasium,  the  Law 
School  and  Seaver  Hall,  the  last  three  of  which 
are  the  work  of  Richardson. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  comprises  a 
group  of  Gothic  structures  built  of  green  ser- 
pentine, with  dressings  of  Ohio  stone.  There 
is  little  ornament,  but  the  grouping  is  effective 
and  the  general  effect  satisfactory.  Recent 
buildings  have  been  added  of  a  very  pleasing 
style  and  admirably  express  their  purpose. 

Stone  Hall,  Wellesley  College,  is  a  fine  struc- 
ture and  what  may  be  called  Free  Classic,  but 
in  its  stepped  gables  and  in  the  lines  of  its  cen- 
tral pavilion  approaches  Flemish  Renaissance. 
The  entrance  is  well  accentuated,  contrasting 
admirably  with  the  curtain-walls  which  inter- 
vene between  it  and  the  tower-like  blocks 
which  mark  the  intersection  of  the  center  with 
its  wings. 

The  Art  School  at  Yale  is  a  species  of  Gothic, 
but  is  of  heavy  outline,  and  its  tower  is  without 
sufficient  prominence.  Most  of  the  newer  Yale 
buildings  are  in  this  style,  including  the  Pea- 
body  Museum,  which  is  perhaps  the  best. 

Princeton  has  a  good  Gothic  dormitory,  and 
the  Lecture  Hall  of  the  theological  seminary, 
with  its  groups  of  cusped  windows,  is  effective. 
The  buildings  of  the  Chicago  University  and 
Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University  exhibit 
unique  and  pleasing  Btyles. 

Some  of  the  best  specimens  of  architecture 
in  America,  in  addition  to  those  already  no- 
ticed, are  the  City  Hall  of  San  Francisco,  Alle- 
gheny Court  House  of  Pittsburg,  the  Boston 
Public  Library,  Ridgway  Library  of  Philadel- 
phia, the  Libraries  at  Burlington,  Vt.,  and 
Woburn,  Massachusetts,  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  New  York  city,  the  Casino  of 
the  same  city,  Memorial  Hall  in  Fairmount 
Park,  Ponce  de  Leon  Hotel  at  St.  Augustine, 
Auditorium  Theater,  Chicago,  the  Century 
and  Metropolitan  Clubs,  New  York,  the  Carne- 
gie Library  at  Pittsburg,  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Station  at  Philadelphia,  South  Termi- 
nal Station,  Boston,  and  the  National  Academy 
of  Design,  New  York  city  ;  though  many  more 
might  be  mentioned  of  varying  degrees  of  merit. 

Alexandrian  Codex  is  an  important 
manuscript  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  written  in 
Greek.  It  is  written  on  parchment,  in  finely- 
formed  uncial  letters,  and  is  without  accents, 
marks  of  aspiration,  or  spaces  between  the 
words.  Its  probable  date  is  the  latter  half  of 
the  sixth  century.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  gaps,  it  contains  the  whole  Bible  in 
Greek,  along  with  the  Epistles  of 
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Romanus.  Thin  celebrated  manuscript,  which  j  in  number,  according  to  Herodotus  ;  sixteen, 
is  now  in  the  British  Museum,  belonged,  as  according  to  Pliny ;  and  twenty-seven,  accord- 
early  as  1098,  to  the  library  of  tbe  Patriarch  ing  to  Strain).  The  Labyrinth  was  extant  in 
of  Alexandria.  In  1628  it  was  sent  as  a  the  time  of  Pliny,  A.  1).  78,  and  was  then, 
present  to  Charles  I.  of  England,  by  Cyrillus  according  to  that  author,  3,600  years  old. 
Lucaris,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  de-  The  ruins  of  the  foundations  or  lower  cbam- 
clared  that  he  got  it  from  Egypt  j  and  that  it  bers  have  l»een  found  at  the  modern  village  of 
was  written  there  appears  from  internal  and  Howara,  in  Fayoom.  The  next  labyrinth  in 
external  evidence.  \  renown  to  the  Egyptian  was  the  Labyrinth  of 

Alexandrian  Library  contained  in  tbe  Crete,  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Ihrdalus 
time  of  Cleopatra  about  700,000  volumes  or  for  the  Cretan  monarch,  Minos,  in  which  the 
rolls,  and  was  founded  at  the  suggestion  of,  Minotaur  was  confined  by  his  orders.  The 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  a  fugitive  from  Athens  third  of  the  labyrinths  of  antiquity  was  the 
in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter.  The  greater  Samian,  constructed  by  Theodorus  and  artists 
portion  of  this  remarkable  collection  was  de-  of  his  school,  in  the  age  of  Polycrates,  540  B. 
stroyed  during  the  Alexandrine  war.  This  C,  supposed  to  be  a  work  of  nature  embel- 
loss,  however,  was  repaired  by  Mark  Antony,  lished  by  art,  having  150  columns  erected  by 
who  presented  to  Cleopatra  the  library  taken  a  clever  mechanical  contrivance.  Other  infe- 
at  the  siege  of  Pergamos.  From  this  time  rior  labyrinths  existed  at  Nauplia.at  Sipontum 
until  about  the  year  391  A.  D.,  the  library  in-  in  Italy,  at  Val  d'Ispica  in  Sicily,  and  else- 
creased  in  size  and  reputation,  and  contained  where. 

treasures  of  learning  in  all  known  tongues.  |  Councils  of  Nice. —  Tbe  first  Council  of 
At  the  burning  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Ser-  Nice  was  held  in  the  Emperor  Constantine's 
apis  by  the  Christians  under  Theodoeius  the  palace,  June  19,  A.  D.  325,  and  was  attended 
Great,  about  that  year  a  portion  of  the  library  by  318  bishops  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
was  destroyed,  and  when  the  Arabs,  under  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  Niceue  Creed, 
Caliph  Omar,  took  the  city  in  640  A.  D.,  the  expounding  the  faith  of  the  Church.  August 
destruction  of  the  remainder  was  completed,  i  17,  A.  D.,  786,  the  second  Council  of  Nice  was 
Egyptian  Labyrinth  was  situated  at  convened  by  order  of  the  Empress  Irene  and 
Crocodilopolis,  near  Lake  Moeris,  in  the  vicin-  her  son  Constantine,  at  which  there  were  376 
ity  of  the  present  pyramid  of  Biakhmu.  It  bishops  present.  This  council  was  held  for  the 
was  built  of  polished  stone,  with  many  cham-  purpose  of  establishing  the  use  of  images  in 
bers  and  passages,  said  to  be  vaulted,  having  the  churches,  which  had  been  interdicted  by  the 
a  peristyle  court  with  3,000  chambers,  half  of  Emperor  Leo  and  his  son  Constantine,  but  was 
which  were  under  the  earth  and  the  others  dissolved  owing  to  the  tumults  raised  by  the 
above  ground,  which  formed  another  story,  party  in  opposition.  It  was  reconvened  Sep- 
The  upper  chambers  were  decorated  with  re-  tember  24,  A.  D.  787,  when  the  use  of  images 
liefs ;  the  lower  were  plain,  and  coutained,  was  restored. 

according  to  tradition,  the  bodies  of  the  twelve  :  Islam,  or,  as  it  is  called,  Eslam,  is  the 
founders  of  the  building  and  the  mummies  of  proper  name  of  the  Mohammedan  religion, 
the  sacred  crocodiles,  conferring  on  the  build-  The  word  is  Arabic,  and  means  •«  Submission 
ing  the  character  of  a  mausoleum,  probably  to  God,"  or,  according  to  some  authorities, 
conjoined  with  a  temple  —  that  of  Sebak,  the  •«  Salvation."  Islam,  it  is  held,  was  once  the 
crocodile  god.  The  Labyrinth  stood  in  the  religion  of  all  men  ;  and  every  child,  it  is  be- 
midst  of  a  great  square.  Part  was  constructed  lieved,  is  boru  in  Islam,  or  the  true  faith,  and 
of  Parian  marble  and  of  Syenitic  granite  ;  it  would  continue  in  it  till  the  end  were  it  not  for 
had  a  staircase  of  ninety  steps,  and  columns  of  the  wickedness  of  its  parents,  "  who  misguide 
porphyry,  and  the  opening  of  the  doors  echoed  it  early  and  lead  it  astray  to  Magism,  Judaism, 
like  the  reverberation  of  thunder.  There  is  or  Christianity."  Whether  wickedness  and 
great  difference  of  opinion  among  authors  as  idolatry  came  into  the  world  after  the  murder 
to  the  name  of  the  king  under  whom  this  of  Abel,  or  at  the  time  of  Noah,  or  only  after 
remarkable  work  was  constructed  and  the  pur-  Amru  Ibn  Lohai,  one  of  the  first  and  greatest 
pose  for  which  it  was  intended,  and  it  is  prob-  idolaters  of  Arabia,  are  moot-points  amoug 
able  that  it  was  not  built  in  a  single  reign.  Moslem  theologians. 

According  to  some  ancient  authorities  it  was  Albigcnscs. —  About  the  beginning  of  the 
supposed  to  have  been  inhabited  by  the  Dodic-  thirteenth  century  various  sects  of  heretics 
archy,  or  twelve  kings,  who  conjointly  ruled  abounded  in  the  south  of  France,  and  to  these 
Egypt  before  Psammetichus  I. ;  while  others  was  applied  the  name  Albigenses.  The  name 
claim  it  to  have  been  the  place  of  assembly  of  arose  from  the  circumstance  that  the  district 
the  governors  of  nomes,  or  districts  —  twelve  |  of  Albigeois  in  Languedoc  —  now  in  the  de- 
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part  me  nt  of  Tarn,  of  which  Albi  is  the  capi- 
tal—  was  the  first  poiut  against  which  the 
crusade  of  Pope  Innocent  III.,  1209,  was 
directed.  The  immediate  pretense  of  the  cru- 
sade was  the  murder  of  the  papal  legate  and 
inquisitor,  Peter  of  Castelnau,  who  had  been 
commissioned  to  extirpate  heresy  in  the  domin- 
ions of  Count  Raymond  VI.  of  Toulouse ;  but 
its  real  object  was  to  deprive  the  count  of  his 
lands,  as  he  had  become  an  object  of  hatred 
from  his  toleration  of  the  heretics.  It  was  in 
vain  that  he  had  submitted  to  the  most  humil- 
iating penance  and  flagellation  from  the  hands 
of  the  legate,  Milo,  and  had  purchased  the 
papal  absolution  by  great  sacrifices.  The  ex- 
pedition took  by  storm  Beziers,  the  capital  of 
Raymond's  nephew  Roger,  and  massacred 
20,000  of  the  inhabitants,  Catholics  as  well  as 
heretics.  Simon,  Count  of  Montfort,  who  con- 
ducted the  crusade  under  the  legates,  proceeded 
in  the  same  relentless  way  with  other  places  in 
the  territories  of  Raymond  and  his  allies.  The 
conquered  lands  were  given  to  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort, and  by  him  were  eventually  ceded  to 
Louis  VIII.  Raymond  VI.  and  Raymond  VII. 
disputed  the  possession  of  the  laud  by  the 
king,  and  after  thousands  had  perished  on  both 
sides,  a  peace  was  concluded  in  1229,  at  which 
Raymond  VII.  purchased  relief  from  the  ban  of 
the  church  by  immense  sums  of  money,  gave  up 
Narbonne  and  several  lordships  to  Louis  IX., 
and  had  to  make  his  son-in-law,  the  brother  of 
Louis,  heir  of  his  other  possessions.  The  her- 
etics were  handed  over  to  the  proselyting  zeal 
of  the  Order  of  Dominicans  and  the  bloody 
tribunals  of  the  Inquisition,  and  both  used 
their  utmost  power  to  bring  the  recusant  Albi- 
genses  to  the  stake.  From  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century  the  name  of  the  Albigenses 
gradually  disappears. 

Juggernaut. —  The  temple  in  the  town  of 
Juggernaut,  one  of  the  chief  placesof  pilgrimage 
in  India,  contains  an  idol  of  the  Hindoo  god, 
called  Jaggernaut  or  Juggernaut,  a  corruption 
of  the  Sanskrit  word  Jagannatha,  i.  e.,  lord  of  the 
world.  The  legend  regarding  the  building  of  the 
town,  the  erection  of  the  temple,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  idol  is  as  follows  :  A  king,  desirous 
of  founding  a  city,  sent  a  learned  Brahmin  to 
pitch  upon  a  proper  spot.  The  Brahmin, 
after  a  long  search,  arrived  upon  the  banks  of 
the  sea,  and  there  saw  a  crow  diving  into  the 
water,  and,  having  washed  its  body,  making 
obeisance  to  the  sea.  Understanding  the  lan- 
guage of  birds,  he  learned  from  the  crow  that 
if  he  remained  there  a  short  time  he  would 
comprehend  the  wonders  of  this  land.  The 
king,  apprised  of  this  occurrence,  built  on  the 
spot  where  the  crow  had  appeared  a  large  city 
and  a  place  of  worship.    The  Rajah  one  night 


heard  in  a  dream  a  voice  saying :  '<  On  a  cer- 
tain  day  cast  thine  eyes  on  the  seashore,  when 
there  will  arise  out  of  the  water  a  piece  of 
wood  52  inches  long  and  1 J  cubits  broad ;  this 
is  the  true  form  of  the  Deity ;  take  it  up  and 
keep  it  hidden  in  thine  house  seven  days ;  and 
in  whatever  shape  it  shall  then  appear,  place  it 
in  the  temple  and  worship  it."  It  happened 
just  as  the  Rajah  had  dreamed,  and  the  image, 
called  by  him  Jagannatha,  became  the  object 
of  worship  of  all  ranks  of  people,  and  per. 
formed  many  miracles.  The  car-festival, 
when  Jagannatha  is  dragged  in  his  car  on  a 
yearly  visit  to  his  country  quarters,  is  currently 
believed  to  be  the  occasion  of  numerous  cases 
of  self-immolation,  the  frantic  devotees  com- 
mitting suicide  by  throwing  themselves  before 
the  wheels  of  the  heavy  car.  This  has  been 
proved,  however,  upon  good  authority,  to  be 
untrue. 

Children's  Crusade. —  In  the  summer  of 
1212  two  immense  armies  of  children  were 
gathered  at  Cologne,  in  Germany,  and  at  Ven- 
dome,  in  France,  summoned  thither  by  two 
boy  prophets,  Stephen  of  Cloys  (France)  and 
Nicholas  of  Cologne  (Germany),  both  about 
twelve  years  of  age.  These  boy  prophets  be- 
lieved or  pretended  to  believe,  that  they  were  in- 
spired by  heaven,  and  the  crusade  which  they 
preached  was  not  a  crusade  of  blood  against 
the  Saracens,  but  a  crusade  of  prayer.  The 
children  were  to  march  to  the  sea,  which  would 
open,  as  it  once  did  for  the  Israelites,  to  per- 
mit them  to  pass  over  into  Palestine  dry  shod. 
There  they  were  to  convert  the  leaders  of  Is- 
lam and  baptize  the  heathen.  The  excite- 
ment aroused  by  this  preaching  spread  so 
among  the  children  that  within  short  intervals 
of  each  other  two  unarmed  hosts  of  German 
children,  drawn  from  all  classes,  and  nearly 
all  under  twelve  years  of  age,  left  Cologne  to 
march  over  the  sea  to  *he  Holy  Land.  The 
first  was  led  by  the  famous  Nicholas,  and  the 
second  by  a  boy  whose  name  is  not  known. 
Their  combined  numbers  are  believed  to  have 
been  40,000.  At  about  the  same  time  an  army 
of  French  children  to  the  number  of  about 
30,000  left  Vendome  under  Stephen.  The 
mortality  among  the  German  children  in  their 
passage  across  the  Alps  was  frightful.  Nearly 
30,000  succumbed  to  exposure,  fatigue,  and 
hunger.  Of  the  French  army,  10,000  died 
before  it  reached  Marseilles.  The  army  under 
Nicholas  was  broken  up  at  Genoa  when  it  was 
found  that  the  sea  did  not  open  to  let  them 
pass,  and  some  of  the  children  were  returned 
to  their  homes  by  the  humane  Genoese ;  but 
others  pressed  on  to  Pisa  and  obtained  pas- 
sage by  ship  to  the  Holy  Land.  A  part  of 
the  children  under  the  unknown  leader  were 
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shipped  to  Palestine  from  Brindisi,  and  about 
5,000  of  the  French  children  were  shipped  from 
Marseilles,  and  all  who  survived  the  voyages 
were  sold  as  slaves  to  the  Turks.  Of  the  70,- 
000  children  who  joined  this  crusade,  it  is 
probable  that  less  than  20,000  were  ever  heard 
of  afterward  by  their  parents. 

Latter-day  Saint*,  commonly  called 
"Mormons,"  constitute  a  religious  sect  offi- 
cially styled  "The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints."  The  church  was  organ- 
ized at  Fayette,  N.  Y.,  April  6,  18:$0,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Joseph  Smith,  the  son 
of  a  Vermont  farmer.  Joseph  Smith  an- 
nounced that  in  1820,  when  he  was  fifteen 
years  old,  he  received  in  answer  to  prayer  a 
visitation  of  heavenly  personages  ;  and  that  in 
1827  an  angel  delivered  to  him  an  ancient 
record  engraved  on  plates  of  gold.  This  rec- 
ord Joseph  Smith  translated  by  Divine  aid, 
and  the  modern  version  appeared  in  print  in 
1830  as  the  Book  of  Mormon.  The  book 
purports  to  be  a  history  of  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  the  western  continent ;  and  it  is 
regarded  by  the  Latter-day  Saints  as  a  volume 
of  sacred  writ  of  equal  authority  with  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures,  but  not  super- 
seding or  supplanting  them.  Persecution 
assailed  the  youthful  prophet  and  the  church 
from  the  first.  In  1831  the  people  established 
themselves  at  Kirtland,  Ohio,  where  they 
erected  a  temple  which  is  still  standing. 
Branches  of  the  church  had  already  been 
organized  in  many  of  the  states,  when  in 
1848,  owing  to  continued  and  increasing  per- 
secution, a  general  westerly  migration  was  in- 
augurated. Most  of  the  people  located  in 
Illinois,  where  in  1839  they  began  the  erec- 
tion of  a  town,  first  called  Commerce  but 
later  known  as  Xauvoo.  Here,  with  untiring 
eeal  they  built  another  temple,  costlier  and 
more  imposing  than  (he  first.  Persecution 
followed  the  church  and  culminated  in  the  as- 
sassination of  Joseph  and  his  brother  Hyrum, 
the  latter  being  patriarch  of  the  church.  This 
tragedy  occurred  June  7, 1844,  as  the  result  of 
a  mobocratic  attack  on  the  jail  at  Carthage, 
111.,  where  the  two  were  confined  awaiting 
trial  on  some  minor  charge.  Brigham  Young 
then  became  the  head  of  the  church,  and  in 
1846  the  exodus  from  Xauvoo  began.  The 
people  fled  westward  and  settled  in  the  valley 
of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  then  a  part  of  the 
Mexican  domain.  The  pioneers  of  the  coloniz- 
ing hosts  entered  the  valley  July  24,  1847. 
With  marvelous  energy,  amid  unmeasured 
hardships  and  sacrifices,  these  zealous  religion- 
ists transformed  the  desert  it.to  a  garden  of 
beauty,  and  every  year  witnessed  the  uninter- 
rupted growth  of  the  church.    The  common- 


wealth thus  founded  in  the  heart  of  the 
American  Desert  has  scarcely  suffered  a  tem- 
porary check  in  its  progress  and  growth  to  the 
present  time.  The  practice  of  plural  marriage 
led  to  much  persecution.  This  practice  was 
never  general  and  has  now  been  formally  dis- 
continued. It  has  been  confused  in  the  minds 
of  many  with  "Celestial  marriage,"  which 
differs  from  the  ordinary  marriage  ceremony 
only  in  being  a  covenant  between  husband  and 
wife  for  «•  time  and  all  eternity  "  instead  of  a 
contract  for  this  mortal  probation  alone.  A 
summary  of  the  doctrinal  features  of  •«  Mor- 
monism,"  aa  given  over  the  signature  of  the 
founder,  and  as 
as  follows : — 


not  for  4 

3.  We  believe  that  through  I 
all  mankind  mar  be  saved,  by  c 
ordinances  of  the  Gospel. 

4    We  believe  that  the  first  principles  and  ordinance* 
of  the  Gospel  are :  First,  faith  in  the  Lord  Jems  Chri»t . 
second,  repentance;  third,  baptism  by  immersion  for 
1  the-  remission  of  sins;  fourth,  laving  on  of  >m»»df  tag 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

6.  We  believe  that  a  man  must  lx>  called  of  God,  by 
!  "  prophecy,  and  by  the  laying  on  of  hands."  by  tho»e 
who  are  inantbority ,  to  preach  the  gospel  and  administer 
in  the  ordinances  thereof. 

6.   We  believe  in  the  same  organisation  that  existed 

in  the  primitive  church, 


7.  We  believe  in  the  gift  of 
elation,  visions,  healing, T 

8.  We  believe  the  Bible  to  be  the  word  of  God,  as  1 
as  it  Is  translated  correctly :  we  also  belie ve  the  Bo 
of  Mormon  to  be  the  word  of  God. 

9.  We  believe  all  that  God  has  revealed,  all 
does  now  reveal,  and  we  believe  that  He  t 
many  great  and  important  things  pertaining  to 

kingdom  of  God. 

10.  We  believe  in  the  literal  gathering  of  Israel  and 
In  the  restoration  of  the  ten  tribes.  That  Zion  will  be 
bnilt  upon  this  continent.  That  Christ  will  reign  per- 
sonally upon  the  earth,  and  that  the  earth  will  be  re- 
newed and  receive  its  paradisical  glory. 

11.  We  claim  the  privilege  of  worshiping  Almighty 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of  our  conscience,  and 
allow  all  men  the  same  privilege,  let  them  worship  how, 
where,  or  what  they  may. 

12.  We  believein  being  subject  to  kings,  presto 


13.  We  believe  in  being  honest,  true,  chaste  benev- 
olent, virtuous,  and  in  doing  good  to  ALL  MEN  ;  in- 
deed we  may  say  that  we  follow  the  admonition  of  l*au!. 
"  We  )  i  all  things,  we  hope  all  things,"  we  have 
endured  many  things,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  endure  all 
things.  If  there  Ts  anything  virtuous,  lovely,  or  of 
good  report  or  praiseworthy,  we  seek  after  these  thing*. 
— Joseph  Smith. 

Ark  of  the  Covenant- — Previous  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon  by  the 
Babylonians  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  was 
contained  therein,  but  what  became  of  it  after 
that  time  is  unknown.  It  is  believed  by  some 
to  have  been  taken  away  or  destroyed  by 
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Nebuchadnezzar,  while  certain  of  the  Jews  be- 
lieve that  it  was  concealed  from  the  spoilers, 
and  account  it  among  the  hidden  things  which 
will  be  revealed  by  the  Messiah.  That  the  old 
Ark  was  not  contained  in  the  second  Temple 
all  Jewish  writers  agree ;  and  the  absence  of 
the  Ark  is  one  of  the  important  particulars  in 
which  this  Temple  was  held  to  be  inferior  to 
that  of  Solomon.  It  is  held  by  some  writers, 
however,  that  the  Jews  could  not  properly 
carry  on  their  worship  without  an  Ark,  hence 
that  a  new  one  must  have  been  made  and 
placed  in  the  Temple  if  the  original  Ark  was 
not  recovered.  The  silence  of  Ezra,  Nehemiah, 
the  Maccabees,  and  Josephus,  who  repeatedly 
mention  all  the  other  sacred  utensils  but  never 
name  the  Ark,  would,  nevertheless,  seem  con- 
clusive on  this  subject. 

Mount  Ararat.  —  The  mountains  of 
Ararat,  referred  to  in  the  Scriptures,  overlook 
the  plain  of  Araxes  in  Armenia,  and  are 
divided  into  two  peaks,  Great  Ararat  and  Lit- 
tle Ararat.  The  summit  of  the  former  is  17,- 
323  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  of  the 
latter  13,000  feet.  It  is  believed  that  the  rest- 
ing place  of  the  Ark  was  upon  some  lower 
portion  of  this  range  rather  than  upon  the 
peaks,  and  in  support  of  this  view  is  the  fact 
that  at  an  elevation  of  6,000  or  7,000  feet  the 
climate  is  temperate,  the  harvests  are  quick  to 
mature  and  abundant;  while  the  peaks,  for 
more  than  3,000  feet  below  their  summits,  are 
continuously  covered  with  ice  and  snow. 

Obelisks. —  The  word  is  from  the  Greek, 
and  signifies  a  prismatic  monument  of  stone 
or  other  material  terminating  in  a  pyramidal 
or  pointed  top.  They  are  found  principally  in 
Egypt,  and  date  back  to  the  most  remote  pe- 
riods of  antiquity.  They  were  placed  before 
the  gateways  of  the  principal  temples,  and 
correspond  in  Egyptian  art  to  the  columns  of 
the  Romans  and  stela'  of  the  Greeks,  and  ap- 
pear to  have  been  erected  to  record  the  honors 
or  triumphs  of  the  monarchs.  They  are  also 
called  "monoliths,"  being  cut  out  of  a  sin- 
gle piece  of  stone,  and  have  four  faces,  broader 
at  the  base  than  at  the  top,  the  width  at  the 
base  being  one  tenth  the  height  of  the  shaft  to 
the  beginning  of  the  pyramidion,  or  cap,  which 
is  also  one  tenth  of  the  same  height.  The 
sides  are  generally  sculptured  with  one  verti- 
cal line  of  deeply  cut  hieroglyphs  and  repiesen- 
tations.  Some  of  them  were  originally  rapped 
with  bronze  or  gold.  Their  height  varied 
from  a  few  incheB  to  upward  of  one  hundred 
feet,  the  tallest  known  being  that  of  Kamuk, 
which  rises  to  105  feet  7  inches.  A  number  of 
them  were  removed  to  Rome  by  Augustus  and 
later  emperors,  and  they  were  afterwards 
transported  to  various  cities  of  Italy  and  France 


and  used  to  adorn  squares  and  public  parks. 
Among  the  most  notable  of  these  relics  of  an- 
cient art  are  the  two  known  as  Cleopatra's 
Needles,  which,  from  the  inscriptions  on  them, 
appear  to  have  been  set  up  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  in  Heliopolis,  Egypt, 
,  by  Thothmes  III.,  about  1831  B.  C.  Two  cen- 
turies after  their  erection  the  stones  were  nearly 
covered  with  carvings,  setting  out  the  greatness 
and  achievements  of  Rameses  II.  Twenty  - 
I  three  years  before  the  Christian  era  they  were 
moved  from  Heliopolis  to  Alexandria  by  Au- 
gustus Cwsar  and  set  up  in  the  Cajsarium,  a 
palace  which  now  stands,  a  mere  mass  of  ruins, 
near  the  station  of  the  railroad  to  Cairo.  In 
1819  the  Egyptian  Government  presented  one 
of  them  to  England,  but  it  was  not  taken  to 
London  until  1878.  The  other  was  trans- 
ported to  New  York  in  1880,  it  having  been 
presented  to  the  United  States,  and  was  raised 
on  its  pedestal  in  Central  Park,  New  York, 
January  22,  1881 .  The  material  of  these,  and 
indeed  of  most  of  the  obelisks,  is  granite 
brought  from  Syene,  near  the  first  cataract  of  the 
Nile.  They  were  cut  at  the  quarry,  and  floated 
iuto  and  down  the  Nile  during  one  of  the  an- 
nual overflows. 

Lake  School. —  Toward  the  close  of  the 
last  century  the  poets  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
and  Southey  took  up  their  residence  in  the 
Lake  district  of  Cumberland  and  Westmore- 
land, in  England,  for  the  purpose,  as  they 
said,  of  seeking  the  sources  of  poetical  inspira- 
tion in  the  simplicity  of  nature,  rather  than  in 
the  works  of  their  predecessors  and  the  fash- 
ions of  the  time.  On  this  account  they  were 
given  the  name  of  the  Lake  School  by  the 
Edinburgh  Review 

Kissing  the  Book. —  The  custom  of 
swearing  on  the  Bible  comes  from  the  ancient 
Jews,  who  at  first  touched  their  phylacteries 

—  small  cases  containing  strips  of  parchment 
inscribed  with  texts  from  the  Old  Testament 

—  in  taking  oaths,  and  later  laid  their  hands 
upon  the  Book  of  the  Law ;  and  the  various 
customs  of  taking  oaths  in  different  countries 
have  all  a  similar  origin.  The  early  Anglo- 
Saxons  regarded  stones  as  sacred  to  their  gods, 
therefore  laid  their  hands  on  a  pillar  of  stone. 
In  mediaeval  times  it  was  customary  to  touch 
a  relic,  and  this  was  regarded  as  giving  the 
oath  more  sacredness  than  when  sworn  upon 
the  missal,  or  prayer  book.  Another  custom 
of  the  same  times  was  swearing  by  churches. 
A  certain  number  were  mentioned,  and  the 
attestor  was  obliged  to  go  to  each  one,  take 
the  ring  of  the  church  door  in  his  hand*  and 
repeat  his  oath.  The  custom  of  kissing  the 
cross  to  attest  an  oath  has  been  observed  in 
Russia  from  very  early  times,  and  has  extended 
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into  other  countries.  According  to  the  laws 
of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  in  the  time  of  | 
Henry  VIII.,  Knights  Templars  were  required 
in  taking  oath  to  touch  the  book  and  kiss  the 
cross.  Since  the  Reformation  the  taking  of 
oaths  by  kissing  the  Bible  has  not  been  per- 
mitted in  Scotland.  In  other  portions  of 
Great  Britain  it  is  the  common  method. 

French  Renaissance. — "  Renaissance  " 
is  the  name  given  to  the  style  of  art,  espe- 
cially architecture,  in  Europe  which  succeeded 
the  Gothic  and  preceded  the  rigid  copyism  of 
the  classic  revival  in  the  first  half  of  the  pres- 
ent century.  It  iB  also  used  to  denote  the  time 
during  which  this  style  of  art  prevailed,  and 
also  to  include  the  development  of  the  Euro- 
pean races  in  other  lines  as  well  as  art.  The 
name  signifies  the  "  new  birth."  The  date  of 
the  beginning  of  this  period  coincides  with 
that  of  the  fall  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  and 
the  latter  was  no  doubt  the  cause  of  the  former ; 
for  when  the  Turks  took  possession  of  Con- 
stantinople all  the  memorials,  paintings,  books, 
etc.,  that  could  be  removed  from  the  destroy- 
ing hand  of  the  invaders  were  hastily  conveyed 
to  Italy.  These  inspired  just  admiration 
among  the  Italian  people,  and  aroused  not  only 
a  desire  to  emulate  the.  construction  of  such 
worthy  works,  but  also  an  interest  in  ancient 
works  and  models.  In  1194  Charles  VIII., 
King  of  France,  made  a  warlike  expedition 
into  Italy,  and  on  his  return  brought  some 
Italian  workmen  to  supervise  the  construction 
of  the  royal  buildings.  This  was  the  first  in- 
troduction of  the  renaissance  into  France. 
Communication  between  France  and  Italy  was 
also  stimulated  by  this  expedition,  and  the 
growth  of  Italian  ideas  among  the  French  was 
steady,  though  slow.  In  the  reign  of  Louis 
XII.,  1498-1515,  the  work  was  further  stimu- 
lated by  the  founding  of  a  school  of  architec- 
ture under  an  artist  from  Verona.  But  it  was 
under  Francis  I.,  1515- '47,  that  the  new 
growth  was  most  stimulated  and  aided.  This 
prince  was  possessed  both  of  learning  and  in- 
tellectual power.  He  had  a  sincere  love  for 
literature,  science,  and  art,  and  a  keen  appre- 
ciation of  the  beautiful  in  these  departments.  I 
He  invited  a  number  of  Italian  artists  to  his 
court.  Among  the  most  famous  of  these  were  ; 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Benvenuto  Cellini.  1 
These  and  others  introduced  Italian  details  in 
their  designs,  which  native  architects  applied 
to  old  forms,  with  which  they  were  familiar ; 
so  that  the  French  renaissance  was  similar  to 
that  of  Italy,  but  different  from  it  in  many  | 
important  respects.  All  lines  of  art  felt  the 
renaissance  spirit ;  and  not  merely  architecture, 
painting,  and  sculpture,  but  also  music,  poetry, 
and  literature  were  stimulated.    The  minor  I 


plastic  and  decorative  arts,  engraving,  work- 
ing  in  wood  and  metals,  pottery,  tapestry,  etc., 
were  cultivated  with  eagerness  and  skill.  The 
study  of  the  classics  also  received  a  new  im- 
pulse, and  this  era  had,  in  France,  some  of  the 
greatest  scholars  of  the  times.  Historical 
writers  usually  consider  the  renaissance  period 
as  one  of  the  most  important  influences  in  has- 
tening the  growth  of  individuality  and  the 
work  of  the  Reformation,  and  in  ushering  in 
the  progress  that  has  marked  the  modern  his- 
tory of  the  world.  In  Germany,  Russia,  and 
every  country  in  Europe,  tha  renaissance  pre- 
vailed in  a  manner  similar  to  that  above  de- 
scribed. 

Lollards,  or  Lollhards,  acquired  their 
name  from  their  practice  of  singing  dirges  at 
funerals  —  the  Low  German  word  lullen,  or 
lollen,  signifying  to  sing  softly  or  slowly.  The 
Lollards  were  a  semi-monastic  society  formed  in 
Antwerp  about  the  year  1300,  the  members  of 
which  devoted  themselves  to  the  care  of  the  sick 
andthe  dead.  They  were  also  called,  from  their 
frugal  life  and  the  poverty  of  their  appearance, 
Matemans;  also,  from  their  patron  saint, 
Brethren  of  St.  Alexius;  and  on  account  of 
their  dwelling  in  cells,  Fratres  Cellita.  In  the 
frequent  pestilences  of  that  period,  the  Lollards 
were  useful  and  everywhere  welcome,  and  the 
order  spread  through  the  Netherlands  and 
Germany.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
persecuted  and  reproached  with  heresy  by  the 
clergy  and  begging-friars,  their  name  was  after- 
ward very  commonly  given  to  different  classes 
of  religionists ;  and  in  England  it  became  a 
designation  of  the  followers  of  Wycliffe. 

French  Academy,  The,  had  its  origin  in 
a  literary  coterie  which  held  meetings  in 
Paris  during  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  its 
purpose  and  unity  were  given  to  it  by  Cardinal 
Richelieu.  His  object  was  to  have  a  fixed 
standard  of  grammar  and  rhetoric  given  to 
the  language,  believing  that  this  would  teud  to 
the  unification  and  peace  of  France.  The 
duties  which  were  imposed  upon  the  members 
of  the  Academy  were  "  to  purify  and  fix  the 
national  tongue,  to  throw  light  upon  its 
obscurities,  to  maintain  its  character  and 
principles,  and  at  their  private  meetings  to 
keep  this  object  in  view.  Their  discussions 
were  to  turn  on  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  poetry ; 
their  critical  observations  on  the  beauties  and 
defects  of  classical  French  authors,  in  order 
to  prepare  editions  of  their  works,  and  to 
compose  a  new  dictionary  of  the  French  lan- 
guage." The  original  Academy  was  swept 
away  in  1793,  and  the  present  Academy  pre- 
serves but  little  of  its  original  character  of  a 
mere  coterie  of  grammarians.  This  present 
into  existence  with  the 
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♦  ion  of  the  Bourbons.    It  moots  at  the  Palace 

Mazarin,  Paris.  Its  chief  officer  is  its  secre- 
tary, who  has  a  life  tenure  of  his  position. 
He  receives  a  salary  of  12,000  francs  a  year, 
the  society  being  allowed  by  the  Government 
85,000  francs  a  year  for  the  payment  of  its 
officers  and  fhe  care  of  its  library.  The  Acad- 
amy  is  always  to  consist  of  forty  members, 
all  vacancies  being  filled  by  the  votes  of  those 
already  composing  the  body.  To  belong  to  it 
is  regarded  as  a  high  honor,  the  members  be- 
ing spoken  of  as  44  the  forty  immortals." 

Majolica  Ware  was  first  manufactured 
In  the  island  of  Majolica,  and  from  thence  the 
art  was  taken  to  Italy,  where,  during  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries,  it  was  carried 
on  to  a  considerable  extent.  A  factory  for 
manufacturing  this  ware  was  established  in 
Fayenoe,  France,  in  the  latter  century,  and 
the  name  faience  was  substituted  for  that  of 
majolica.  About  1530,  plateB  and  other  ware 
were  manufactured  in  Italy,  decorated  with 
subjects  derived  from  the  compositions  of 
Raphael  and  Marc  Antonio,  and  painted  in  gay 
and  brilliant  colors.  The  establishment  was 
abandoned  in  1574,  but  pieces  of  majolica 
continued  to  be  fabricated  in  various  cities  of 
Italy  till  the  eighteenth  century.  During  the 
decadence  of  the  art  of  making  enameled  pot- 
tery in  Italy,  it  flourished  greatly  in  France  at 
the  famous  Palissy  pottery  works  at  Paris  and 
the  factories  at  Nevers  and  Ronen,  where  it  was 
manufactured  till  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

The  Boxers  are  a  Chinese  secret  society, 
partly  religious  and  partly  patriotic.  The 
Chinese  name  of  the  society  is  Yi-llo-Chuan, 
meaning  in  English,  "  righteousness,  harmony, 
and  1  fists  "' ;  the  derived  name  44  boxers  "  has 
evidently  beeu  applied  because  of  the  athletic 
aspect  the  society  first  assumed.  It  was  first 
organized  in  groups  which  began  gymnastic 
exercises  in  the  Chinese  villages,  and  drilling  as 
a  military  organization  was  quickly  developed, 
with  broadswords  for  arms.  On  account  of  the 
swords  the  boxers  have  also  been  known  as  the 
44  Big  Knives."  They  first  made  themselves 
felt  in  Shan-Tung  province,  where  the  Ger- 
mans secured  the  lease  of  Kiao-Chou  bay,  and 
large  railroad  and  mineral  rights.  Each  band, 
it  is  said,  is  governed  hy  a  44  demonized " 
leader,  who,  by  the  selection  of  an  epileptic 
patient,  or,  by  the  aid  of  hypnotism,  causes  a 
medium  to  display  wild  and  unnatural  symp- 
toms, or  to  utter  wild  and  strange  speech,  this 
serving  as  a  basis  for  the  claim  of  the  society 
to  spiritual  power.  Every  boxer  is  assured  of 
immunity  from  death  or  physical  injury.  The 
assault  upon  Christianity  by  the  Boxers  was 
particularly  directed  against  native  converts, 


but  later  developed  into  a  general  anti-foreign 

crusade.  Though  revolutionary  in  their  meth- 
ods they  profess  fealty  to  the  reigning  dynasty, 
and  devotion  to  the  ancient  religion,  while 
attacking  the  foreign  influences  which  they 
believe  to  be  undermining  the  ancient  institu- 
tions and  nationality  of  China. 

Libraries,  Foreign. —  Fir»t  among  the 
libraries  of  Great  Britain,  and  s*>coud  to  few, 
if  any,  on  the  continent,  is  that  of  the  Brit- 
Museum.     It  contains  about  1,300,000 
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printed  volumes,  besides  rare  and  extensive 
collections  of  manuscripts,  maps,  prints,  and 
drawings.  Next  in  rank  is  the  Bodleyan  or 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  whkh  contains 
300,000  volumes  in  addition  to  20,000  to  30,000 
in  manuscript.  The  third  and  fourth  places  are 
occupied  by  the  Puhlic  or  University  Library  of 
Cambridge,  and  the  Library  of  the  Faculty  of 
Advocates  at  Edinburgh,  which  are  nearly  on  a 
par  as  regards  extent  and  value,  containing 
not  less  than  205,000  volumes  each.  The 
Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  with  about 
192,000  volumes,  is  the  largest  and  most  valu- 
able in  Ireland.  These  five  libraries  have  long 
been,  and  still  are,  entitled  by  statute  to  a  free 
copy  of  every  book  published  in  the  empire. 
The  great  National  Library  of  France  —  La 
liibliothhfue  du  Hoi,  as  it  used  to  be  called,  La 
BiMiotheque  Rationale,  as  it  is  called  at  present 
—  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  valuable  col- 
lections of  books  and  manuscripts  in  the  world. 
The  number  of  printed  volumes  contained  in 
it  is  estimated  at  nearly  2,500,000,  and  of 
manuscripts  at  about  150,000.  Among  libra- 
ries of  the  second  class  in  Paris,  tin  Arsenal 
Library  with  300,000  volumes,  the  Lfbrary  of 
Ste.  Genevieve  with  200,000,  and  the  Mazarine 
Library  with  160,000,  are  the  chief.  In  It- 
aly the  Library  of  the  Vatican  at  Rome  stands 
pre-eminent.  The  number  of  printed  vol- 
umes i9  only  about  200,000,  but  the  manu- 
script collection  is  the  finest  in  the  world 
The  Casanata  Library,  also  at  Rome,  is  said  to 
contain  120,000  volumes ;  the  Ambrosian  Li- 
brary at  Milan,  140,000  volumes;  the  Mag- 
liabechi  Library  at  Florence, 200,000  volumes ; 
the  Royal  Library  at  Naples,  200,000  volumes  ; 
the  Library  of  St.  Mark's  at  Venice,  120,000 
volumes  and  10,000  manuscripts.  The  Lau- 
rentian  Library  at  Florence  consists  almost  en- 
tirely of  manuscripts.  The  principal  libraries 
of  Spain  are  the  Biblioteca  Nacional  at  Mad- 
rid, numbering  nearly  430,000  volumes,  and 
the  Library  of  the  Escorial,  which  contains 
numerous  manuscript  volumes,  treasures  of 
Arabic  literature.  The  Imperial  Library  at 
Vienna  is  a  noble  collection  of  not  fewer  than 
400,000  volumes,  of  which  15,000  are  of  the 
class  called  incunabula,  or  books  printed  before 
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the  year  1500.  The  Royal  Library  at  Munich 
contains  900,000  volumes,  including  13,000 
incunabula,  and  22,000  manuscripts.  The 
Royal  Library  at  Dresden  is  a  collection  of 
500,000  volumes,  among  which  are  included 
some  of  the  scarcest  specimens  of  early  print- 
ing, among  others  the  Mainz  Psalter  of  1457, 
the  first  book  printed  with  a  date.  The  Royal 
Library  of  Berlin  contains  about  700,000  vol- 
umes of  printed  books,  and  15,000  volumes  of 
manuscripts.  Of  the  other  libraries  in  Ger- 
many, that  of  the  University  of  Gottingen  con- 
tains upward  of  500,000  volumes,  the  Ducal 
Library  of  Wolfenbuttel  about  270,000  vol- 
umes, and  the  University  Library  at  Strasburg 
over  513,000  books  and  manuscripts.  In 
Holland,  the  principal  library  is  the  Royal 
Library  at  The  Hague,  containing  about  200,- 
000  printed  volumes.  The  Royal  Library  at 
Copenhagen  contains  nearly  550,000  volumes. 
The  largest  library  in  Sweden  is  that  of  the 
University  of  Upsala,  consisting  of  nearly  200,- 
000  volumes.  One  of  its  chief  treasures  is 
the  famous  manuscript  of  the  Gothic  Gospels 
of  Ulfilas,  commonly  known  as  the  Codex  Ar- 
genteus.  The  number  of  volumes  in  the  Impe- 
rial Library  of  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  is  esti- 
mated to  be  at  least  900,000,  in  additiou  to 
35,000  manuscripts. 

Church  of  England. — The  exact  date 
of  the  founding  of  this  branch  of  the  univer- 
sal church  is  not  known.  British  bishops  sat 
in  the  Council  of  Aries  314  A.  D.  When  the 
Roman  mission  under  Augustine  landed  in 
597  they  found  the  Church  organized  in  Britain 
and  were  directed  by  the  Poj>e  not  to  inter- 
fere with  local  usage  as  being  that  of  an 
autonomous  church.  The  continued  aggres- 
sions of  the  Papacy,  backed  by  political  pres- 
sure, gradually  brought  both  the  throne  of 
England  and  the  Church  into  subjection  to 
Rome ;  which  process  culminated  when  John 
delivered  over  perforce  his  kingdom  and  the 
church,  1213  A.  D.  In  1357  Edward  III.  sup- 
ported the  English  bishops  in  their  refusal  to 
pay  arrears  of  tribute  to  the  See  of  Rome. 
WyclifTe,  some  years  later,  began  his  cru- 
sade against  Papal  oppression,  and  when,  in 
the  16th  century,  the  private  quarrel  of 
Henry  VIII.  with  the  Pope  arose,  the  mind  of 
the  Church  was  ripe  to  seize  it  as  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  complete  breach  with  the  Roman 
polity  though  not  with  the  Catholic  religion. 
Henry  was  declared  "  Head  of  the  Church  in  so 
far  as  the  Law  of  Christ  doth  allow."  In  the 
reign  of  the  boy-king,  Edward  VI.,  the  con- 
tinental reformers,  during  a  brief  period, 
greatly  influenced  the  English  church ;  but 
under  Elizabeth  and  her  successors  the  Cath- 
olic religion  was  restored,  cleared  of  errors 


and  abuses  both  Protestant  and  Papal,  and  the 

influence  of  the  Crown  was  invariably  against 
the  Puritans  in  their  efforts  to  bring  the 
historic  church  in  England  to  an  end.  Eliza- 
beth constantly  spoke  of  herself  as  a  "Catholic 
Sovereign,"  and  refused  to  allow  the  English 
bishops  to  sit  in  council  save  as  Catholic 
bishops.  The  Protestant  Reformation  left 
the  Church  of  England  essentially  unchanged, 
and  in  possession  of  primitive  polity,  Apostolic 
order,  and  the  Catholic  faith.  With  the 
Church  of  England  are  allied  by  Apostolic 
succession  and  existing  inter-communion  the 
churches  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  together 
with  the  church  in  the  United  States  knowu 
as  the  Episcopal  Church. 

Christian  Association ,  Young  Men's. 
— Associations  of  young  men  for  Christian 
work  have  existed  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land for  upward  of  two  centuries,  and  also  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland.  In  1710  it  is  re- 
corded that  Cotton  Mather  addressed  kindred 
societies  in  New  England,  which  were  known 
as  "Young  Men  Associated."  In  1849,  the 
societies  which  had  been  established  in  Ger- 
many took  a  wider  scope,  and  from  these  as- 
sociations grew  the  German  associations  of  the 
present  day.  The  English  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  commenced  in  a  meeting  of 
clerks  organized  by  George  Williams  in  a  mer- 
cantile establishment  in  London  in  1844.  The 
example  of  the  British  metropolis  was  speedily 
followed  by  the  various  cities  of  Great  Britain 
founding  associations,  and  in  December,  1851, 
America  caught  the  enthusiasm  of  the  move- 
ment, and  formed  an  association  in  Montreal, 
modeled  after  the  one  in  London.  Then  Bos- 
ton undertook  the  formation  of  one  for  itself, 
and  their  growth  and  influence  since  that  time 
have  been  simply  wonderful.  They  now  flour- 
ish in  every  Protestant  Christian  country; 
and  in  almost  every  place  where  a  colony  of 
Christians  are  gathered,  these  associations  are 
to  be  found. 

Blind,  Education  of  The. — The  main 
end  to  be  sought  in  the  education  of  the  blind 
is  to  fit  them  to  compete  in  as  many  ways  as 
possible  with  the  more  fortunate  who  can  see, 
and  take  them  out  of  their  despondency  and 
give  them  a  worthy  object  to  accomplish  in 
life.  The  first  institution  for  the  blind  was 
founded  in  Memmingen  by  Weef  VI.  in  1178, 
the  second  in  Paris  by  Louis  IX.  iu  1260,  and 
the  first  for  the  employment  of  the  adult  blind 
in  Edinburgh  by  Dr.  Johnston  in  1793.  The 
work  in  a  school  for  the  blind  is  about  equal 
to  the  ordinary  high  school  course.  Pupils  are 
classified  as  in  other  schools ;  but  persons  who 
become  blind  at  the  age  of  twenty,  for  instance, 
with  the  alphabet,  as  little  children 
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Writing  is  taught  by  tracing  with  a  pencil 
sunk  into  a  stiff  card.  This  manner  of 
writing  can  be  read  by  seeing  persons  only. 
The  point  systems  — Braille's  and  Waite's  — 
are  generally  used  by  blind  persons  to  com- 
municate with  each  other.  In  the  Illinois  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  the  use  of  the  type- 
writer is  being  taught,  and  it  is  said  that  some 
excellent  work  has  already  been  done  by  the 
pupils.  In  the  study  of  music  the  notes  are 
read  to  the  pupil,  who  writes  them  down  in 
the  Braille  or  Waite  systems,  and  then  studies 
them  at  the  instrument  until  they  are  memo- 
rized. In  most  schools  books  in  raised  print 
are  used.  The  first  book  of  this  character  was 
printed  in  Paris  in  1784  by  M.  Valentine 
Hatty. 

Gnostic,  a  word  sometimes  confounded 
with  agnostic,  and  employed  in  a  loose  and  gen- 
eral way  to  designate  a  freethinker.  Correctly 
speaking,  gnosticism  is  the  term  applied  to 
various  forms  of  philosophical  speculation 
which  sprang  up  in  the  early  history  of  the 
Church.  They  were  generally  regarded  as 
heretical,  but  the  term  itself  means  simply 
knowledge,  and  does  not  contain  any  idea  of 
antagonism  to  Judaism  or  Christianity.  There 
were  three  main  schools,  or  centers,  of  gnostic 
speculation  :  the  Syrian  of  Antioch  ;  the  Alex- 
andrian of  Egypt,  and  that  of  Asia  Minor,  rep- 
resented by  Marcion  of  Pontus.  Gnosticism 
represents  the  first  efforts  to  construct  a  philo- 
sophical system  of  faith,  and  the  main  ques- 
tions with  which  it  concerned  itself  were  the 
same  which  in  all  ages  have  agitated  inquiry 
and  baffled  speculation  —  the  origin  of  life 
and  origin  of  evil,  how  life  sprang  from  an 
infinite  source,  how  a  world  so  imperfect  as 
this  could  proceed  from  a  supremely  perfect 
God.  All  of  the  schools  agreed  in  the  exist- 
ence of  an  infinitely  Supreme  Being,  their  dif- 
ferences arising  in  their  various  speculations 
to  account  for  the  passage  from  the  higher 
spiritual  world  to  this  lower  material  one.  In 
the  Alexandrian  thought,  ev»l  is  but  degen- 
erated good.  The  Syrian  school  assumed  the 
existence  of  two  living,  active,  independent 
principles,  good  and  evil.  The  former  system 
embraced  Judaism  as  a  divine  institution, 
although  inferior  and  defective  in  its  manifes- 
tation of  the  divine  character;  the  latter  re- 
jected it  as  being  wholly  the  work  of  the  Spirit 
of  Darkness.  The  anti-Judaical  spirit  was  de- 
veloped to  the  extreme  in  Marcion  and  his 
followers.  The  gnostics  accepted  Christ,  but 
in  different  and  modified  lights.  According 
to  the  Alexandrian  school,  he  is  a  higher 
Divine  Being,  proceeding  from  the  Spiritual 
Kingdom  for  the  redemption  of  this  lower  ma- 
Ut»\  kingdom ;  but  however  superior,  he  is 


yet  allied  to  the  lower  angels  and  the  Demiur- 
gos,  who  is  an  inferior  manifestation  of 
Deity  partaking  of  tbe  Divine  nature,  the  in- 
termediary between  the  Infinite  Spirit  and  the 
material  world,  and  the  immediate  creator  and 
governor  of  this  world.  The  Syrian  school, 
on  the  other  hand,  regarded  Christ  as  a  being 
totally  distinct  from  the  Demiurgos,  who  was 
in  their  system  not  the  representative  and 
organ  of  the  Supreme  Spirit,  but  a  rival  Spirit 
of  Darkness ;  and  hence,  in  coming  into  this 
lower  world,  he  was  invading  the  realms  of  the 
powers  of  darkness,  in  order  to  seek  out  and 
rescue  any  higher  spiritual  natures  who  were 
living  here  under  the  power  of  the  Evil  One. 
Gnosticism  has  been  well  termed  an  extraordi- 
nary conglomeration  of  Monotheism,  Panthe- 
ism, Spiritualism,  and  Materialism.  It  was 
vague,  confused,  and  irrational  for  the  most 
part,  and  yet  its  influence  in  the  world  was  not 
altogether  bad.  It  compelled  Christian  teach- 
ers to  face  the  great  problems  of  which  it  at- 
tempted the  solution  in  so  many  fantastic  forms. 
It  expanded  the  horizon  of  controversy  within 
as  without  the  Church,  and  made  the  early 
fathers  feel  that  it  was  by  the  weapons  of  rea- 
son and  not  of  authority  that  they  must  win 
the  triumph  of  Catholic  Christianity.  It  may 
be  said  to  have  laid  the  foundations  of  Chris- 
tian Bcience  ;  and  Antioch  and  Alexandria,  the 
centers  of  half-pagan  and  half-Christian  specu- 
lation, became  the  first  centers  of  rational 
Christian  theology.  The  several  schools  began 
to  decline  after  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tury. Their  doctrines  were  revived  several 
times  by  certain  sects  in  the  middle  ages,  but 
have  had  no  considerable  body  of  adherents 
since  the  thirteenth  century. 

Hades.  —  The  word  "  hades  "  is  from  the 
Greek.  Its  etymology  is  somewhat  doubtful, 
but  it  is  generally  believed  to  have  come  from 
the  verb  eidein,  meaning  to  see,  and  the  nega- 
tive particle  a.  Hence  it  may  mean  what  is 
out  of  Bight,  the  invisible,  or,  where  nothing 
can  be  seen,  the  place  of  darkness.  In  Homer 
the  name  is  applied  to  Pluto,  the  lord  of  the 
lower  regions,  perhaps  because  he  was  the 
deity  who  had  the  power  of  making  mortals 
invisible.  The  Greeks,  however,  gave  up  the 
latter  application  of  tho  word,  and  when  the 
Gree'-.  Scriptures  were  written  the  word  was 
always  used  to  designate  the  place  of  departed 
spirits.  It  was  the  common  receptacle  of 
departed  spirits,  the  good  as  well  as  the  bad, 
and  was  divided  into  two  parts  —  the  one  an 
Elysium  of  bliss  for  the  good,  the  other  a 
Tartarus  of  punishment  and  grief  for  the 
wicked,  and  its  locality  was  supposed  to  be 
underground  in  the  mud  regions  of  the  earth. 
In  the  very  early  stages  of  Grecian  history  no 
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complete  theory  of  punishments  or  rewards  in 

hades  had  found  its  way  into  the  popular  creed . 
The  prevalent  belief  was  merely  that  the  souls 
of  the  departed  —  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
who  had  personally  offended  against  the  gods 
—  were  occupied  in  the  lower  world  in  the  un- 
real or  shadowy  performance  of  the  same  ac- 
tions that  had  employed  them  when  in  the 
region  of  day.  The  poets  and  dramatists 
introduced  the  accessories  of  tribunals,  trials 
of  the  dead,  a  paradise  for  the  good,  and  place 
of  torture  for  the  bad.  The  modes  of  punish- 
ment imagined  were  ingenious,  such  as  that 
of  Ixion,  who  was  bound  to  an  ever-revolving 
wheel ;  that  of  Sisyphus,  who  was  set  to  roll  a 
huge  stone  up  a  steep  hill,  a  toil  never  ending 
and  still  beginning,  for  as  soon  as  it  reached 
the  summit  it  rolled  back  again  to  the  plain  ; 
or  that  of  Tantalus,  who  was  placed  up  to  his 
chin  in  the  water,  but  was  unable  to  quench 
his  thirst,  as  the  water  constantly  slipped 
away  from  him  as  he  raised  it  to  his  lips. 
Over  his  head  also  hung  a  branch  loaded  with 
fruit,  but,  as  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  to 
grasp  it,  it  sprang  from  him  toward  the  clouds. 
It  is  plain  that  these  punishment*  had  their 
origin  in  the  imagination  of  poets  rather  than 
of  priests  or  religious  teachers. 

Illiteracy  of  Various  Nations.—  In 
Russia,  Servia,  Roumania,  and  Bulgaria  over 
80  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  illiterate, 
Spain  08  per  cent.,  Italy  48  percent.,  Hun- 
gary 43  per  cent.,  Austria  39  percent.,  Ireland 
21  per  cent.,  France  and  Belgium  15  per  cent., 
Holland  10  per  cent.,  United  States  (whites) 
8  per  cent.,  Scotland  7  per  cent.,  Switzerland 
2.5  per  cent.,  some  parts  of  Germany  1  per 
cent.  In  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Bavaria, 
Wurtemberg  and  Saxony,  only  rarely  a  person 
cannot  write. 

Hanging  Gardens  of  Babylon. — The 
Hanging  Gardens  of  Babylon,  so  celebrated 
among  the  Greeks,  contained  a  square  of  four 
plethra  —  that  is,  400  feet  on  every  side  —  and 
were  carried  up  aloft  into  the  air  in  the  man- 
ner of  several  large  terraces,  one  above  an- 
other, till  the  height  equaled  that  of  the  walls 
of  the  city.  The  ascent  was  from  terrace  to 
terrace  by  stairs  ten  feet  wide.  The  whole 
pile  was  sustained  by  vast  arches,  raised  upon 
other  arches,  one  upon  another,  and  strength- 
ened by  a  wall,  surrounding  it  on  every  side, 
of  twenty-two  feet  thickness.  On  the  top  of 
the  arches  were  first  laid  large  flat  stones, 
sixteen  feet  long  and  four  broad ;  over  these 
was  a  layer  of  reeds,  mixed  with  a  quantity  of 
bitumen,  upon  which  were  two  rows  of  bricks, 
closely  cemented  together  with  plaster.  The 
whole  was  covered  with  thick  sheets  of  lead, 
upon  which  lay  the  mold  of  the  garden ;  and 


all  this  flooring  was  contrived  to  keep  the 
moisture  of  the  mold  from  running  awaj 
through  the  arches.  The  mold,  or  earth,  laid 
thereon  was  so  deep  that  the  greatest  trees 
might  take  root  in  it ;  and  with  such  the  ter- 
races were  covered,  as  well  as  with  all  other 
plants  and  flowers  that  were  proper  for  a  gar- 
den of  pleasure.  In  the  upper  terrace  there 
was  an  engine  or  kind  of  pump  by  which  water 
was  drawn  up  out  of  the  river,  aud  from  thence 
the  whole  garden  was  watered.  In  the  space* 
between  the  several  arches,  upon  which  the 
whole  structure  rested,  were  large  amd  magnif- 
icent apartments  that  were  very  light,  and  had 
the  advantage  of  an  exceedingly  beautiful 
prospect. 

Pan,  the  chief  Grecian  god  of  pastures, 
forests,  and  flocks.  He  was,  according  to  the 
most  common  belief,  a  son  of  Hermes  by  a 
daughter  of  Dryops,  or  by  Penelope,  the  wife 
of  Ulysses ;  while  other  accounts  make  Penel- 
ope the  mother,  but  Ulysses  himself  the  father 
—  though  the  paternity  of  the  god  is  also 
ascribed  to  the  numerous  wooers  of  Penelope 
in  common.  The  original  seat  of  his  worship 
was  the  wild,  hilly,  and  wooded  solitudes  of 
Arcadia,  whence  it  gradually  spread  over  the 
rest  of  Greece,  but  was  not  introduced  into 
Athens  until  after  the  battle  of  Marathon.  He 
is  represented  as  having  horns,  a  goafs  beard, 
a  crooked  nose,  pointed  ears,  a  tail,  and 
goat's  feet.  He  had  a  terrible  voice,  which, 
bursting  abruptly  on  the  ear  of  the  traveler  in 
solitary  places,  inspired  him  with  a  sudden 
fear  (wheuce  the  word  panic).  He  ia  also  rep- 
resented as  fond  of  music  and  of  dancing  with 
the  forest  nymphs,  and  as  the  inventor  of  the 
syrinx  or  shepherd's  flute,  also  called  Pan's 
pipe.  The  fir  tree  was  sacred  to  him,  and  he 
had  sanctuaries  and  temples  in  various  parts  of 
Arcadia,  at  Troezene,  at  Sicyon,  at  Athens, 
etc.  When,  after  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  heathen  deities  were  degraded  by 
the  Church  into  fallen  angels,  the  characteris- 
tics of  Pan  —  the  horns,  the  goat's  beard,  the 
pointed  ears,  the  crooked  nose,  the  tail,  and 
the  goafs  feet  —  were  transferred  to  the  deril 
himself,  and  thus  the  **Auld  Hornie  "  of 
popular  superstition  is  simply  Pan  in  dis- 
guise. 

Esthetics  is  a  term  invented  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  by  Baumgarten,  a 
Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  to  denote  the  science 
of  the  Beautiful,  particularly  of  art,  as  the 
most  perfect  manifestation  of  the  Beautiful. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Beautiful 
was  a  favorite  subject  of  contemplation  among 
the  ancients,  Baumgarten  is  held  to  be  the 
first  who  considered  the  subject  from  the  true 
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scientific  point  of  view,  and  therefore  entitled 
to  be  called  the  founder  of  the  philosophy  of 
art.  All  sensuous  apprehension,  not  in  one 
form  or  manifestation  only,  but  in  every  possi- 
ble form  or  manifestation,  was  included  in  his 
view  of  the  subject,  and  this  conception  he 
expressed  by  the  word  ^Esthetics,  from  the 
Greek  aislhanom  j  ,  I  feel — indicating  not  ab- 
solute or  objective  knowledge  of  things,  but 
such  as  is  conditioned  subjectively  by  the  play 
of  our  sensibilities.  Beauty  was,  with  Baum- 
garten,  the  result  of  the  highest  and  purest 
testhetic  perception,  to  the  realization  of  which 


the  finer  portion  of  our  nature  aspires  ;  and  to 
trace  which,  through  the  whole  sphere  of  art, 
was  the  work  of  .esthetic  philosophy. 

COMPULSORY  SCHOOL  LAWS. 

United  States. —  Thirty -two  States  and  two 
Territories  have  passed  compulsory  school  laws 
defining  the  ages  to  which  the  law  shall  apply, 
the  annual  term  of  school  attendance,  and  the 
penalty  imposed  upon  parents  or  guardians  for 
violation  of  the  law. 

These  requirements  are  summarized  in  the 
following  table : — 


Compulsory  Education  Requirements  In  the  United  States. 


STATE. 


Maine  . 


New  Hampshire 

Vermont  , 

Massachusetts  ... 


New  Jersey.. .. 
Pennsylvania.. 


District  of  Columbia. 

West  Virginia.  

Kentucky  

Ohio  


AO  E. 


Illinois. 


Iowa  

Michigan.. . 
Wisconsin.. 


ftouth  Dakota  

Nebraska  

Kansas  


Montana  , 


Wyoming . 

Colorado  . . 

Utah.. 


Idaho   

Washington.. 


8-15 

6-  16 
8-16 

8-14  or  15 

7-  15 
o  8-14  or  lft 

a  8-14 


67-U 

a  8-13 

C6-15 
8-14 
7-14 

0  8-14 

7-  14 

8-  14 

7-14 
d8-14 

7-13 


8-14 
8-14 
8-14 

8-14 

«6-21 
8-14 
8-16 

8-14 

ca-14 

8-14 

8-15 
8-14 

8-14 


Axnual  Period. 


16  weeks  (2  terms  of  8 
each,  if  p 

12  weeks 

20  weeks  

80  weeks  

12  weeks ;  6  consecutive  

8  to  13  years  of  age.  24  weeks ; 
13  to  14,  12  weeks. 

8  to  12  years  of  age  and  un- 
employed youths  14to  16,  f  nil 
term ;  for  children  12  to  14, 
at  least  80  days  consecutive. 

20  weeks ;  8  consecutive  

70  per  cent,  of  the  entire  term 

12  weeks ;  6  consecutive  

16  weeks  

8  consecutive  weeks  


city  district;  16 
weeks,  village  and  town- 
ship districts, 
lfl  weeks ;  «  consecutive  


....do  

12  weeks  

12  weeks ;  6  consecutive  . 


.do , 


ks. 


:  8 


tive.. 


;  10 


.do . 


;8 


Two  thirds  of  school  term ;  12 
weeks  consecutive. 


Penalty  ox  Parents  or  Guardians. 


Fine,  $25  (maximum). 

Each  offense,  $10  (maximum). 
Fine,  $10  to  $60. 

Each  offense,  forfeit  not  exceeding  $20. 

Each  offense,  flue  $20  (maximum). 

For  each  week's  neglect,  fine  $5  (maximum). 

First  offense,  fine  $5  (maximum);  each  sub- 
sequent offense,  $»)  (maximum)  or  Im- 
prisonment 30  days. 

Each  offense,  $10  to  $26,  or  ! 

to  3  months. 
First  offense,  $2  (maximum); 

quent  offense,  $6  (maximum). 
Fine,  $20 (maximum). 
Fine,  not  exceeding  $6. 
Fine,  $5  to  $20  (first  offense);  $10  to  $50 

each  subsequent  <  ~ 
Fine,  $5  to  $20. 


Fine,  $3  to  s-jo. 
$10  to  $50;  also,  If  court 

prisonment  2  to  90  days. 
Fine  of  not  lest,  than  $3  nor  : 

for  each  offense. 
First  offense.  $5  to  $10; 

ofTense.  $10  (minimum). 
Fine,  $3  to  s  20. 
First  offense.  $10  to  $25 ; 

offense,  $25  to  $50. 
First  offense,  $5  to  $20; 

offense,  $10  to  $60. 
Fine,  $10  to  $20. 
Each  offense,  $10  to  $50. 
First  offense,  fine  $5  to  $10; 

quent  offense.  $10  to  $20. 
Each  ofTense,  $5  to  $20,  or  30  days'  imprison- 
ment. 

Bach  offense.  $2.1  (maximum). 

Each  offense.  $6  to  $25. 

Fine,  $1  to  $25.  or  Imprisonment  for  not 

more  than  10  days. 
First  offense,  $10*(maximum); 

quent  offense.  $30. 
First  offense,  $50  to  $100;  each 

ofTense,  $100  to  $200. 
First,  $5  to  $20;  subsequent  offenses,  $10  to 

s:,,i. 

Fine.  $10  to  $25. 
First  offense,  $5  to  ( 

$26  to  $50. 
First  offense,  $2(1 

$20  to  $50. 


each  subse- 


ts To  16  If  unemployed  in  labor. 
6  The  law  applies  to  youths  12  to  16 
e  Law  not  enforced. 


d  In 


only  for  children  7  to  16. 
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Compulsory  Education  Id  Foreign 


COUNTRY.  Ao 


Hungary  . 


Italy  

Norwav. 
Prussia. 


Sweden. 
Berne.. . 


Oencva  

Neu  f<- ha  tel. 


6-14 


a  6-14 


........ 


Tessln  (Switzerland).. 

Vaud  (Switzerland)... 
Orisons  (Switzerland). 
Zurich  


Wurtemberg  , 

British  Columbia . 

Tape  Colony  

New  Zealand  , 


Nora  Scotia. 
Ontario  


Prince  Edward  Island 

Quebec  

Queensland  


South  Australia.. 
Tasmania  


6-13 
6-13 


Until  scholar  has  acquired 
prescrilied  subjects,  reliu- 
lon  and  reading, 
and  arithmetic. 

...  .Do  


No 


pnlsory  law . 


For  4  absence*  of  half  a  dav 
in  a  month  the  parent  is 


local 

by 


6-9 

6-  14 
d7-15 

7-  14 
6-15 

6-  IS 

7-  16 

6-  14 

7-  16 
7-15 
6-16 

6-  14 

7-  12 


summoned  before 

school  committee. 
Full  school  term  unless 

sj>eclal  arrangement. 

....Do  

No  compulsory  law  

8  months,  country ;  10  month 

town. 

No  'ixcd  rule  , 


1.  weeks  )>er  annum  

8  years,  or  until  elementary 

education  incompleted. 
Same  as  Austria  

34'^  weeks  

Five  sixths  of  potudhle  attend- 
ances. 

4  davs  a  week,  f>  hours  a  dav. . 
After  13  years  of  age,  10  hours 

a  week. 
28  hours  a  week  for  6  to  9 

months. 
33  hours  a  week  

Every  day;  penalties  for  10 


Penalty. 


Fine,  *3.so  (maximum),  or 
to  2  days. 


tup 


Ftne,  $11 
ment. 


8  days' 


d  offenses,  warning;  sub- 
83   (maximum)  and  in> 


Fine,  96,  or  imprisonment  14 

Fine,  from  35  cents  to  81-50. 

Each  offense,  10  cents  to  82. 
Fines. 

Each  offense,  70  cents  (maximum),  or 
prisonment  up  to  three  days. 

Fine,  $1.60  to  $7.00,  or  imprisonment  I 
1  day  to  6  weeks. 

Fines  and  imprisonment. 


Do. 
Fine,  38 

30  davs 
Each 


Every  school  day., 


7-13 

7-12 

7-  13 

8-  13 


6-  12 

7  13 

7-  13 


No  compulsory  law  

One  half  the  period  during 
which  the  school  Is  open. 

80  days  a  year  

loo  day h  a  year................ 

13  week*  a  year  

No  compulsory  law  

60  days  in  each  half  year,  but 

law"  not  vet  enforced. 
35  school  days  per  quarter. 
3  davs  a 


to  3 


Fines  or  imprisonment. 

Warnings;  subsequently  fines,  60  cents  to 

Fil  e  or  imprisonment. 

Do. 


Fine,  $10  (maximum). 

Fine,  $2. 
$1  per  month  for 

attending  a 
Fine. 


Fine.  $6  to  $23,  or  imprisonment  7  to  30 

days. 
Fine,  $1.25  to  $5. 


a  13  to  16  in  secular  Sunday  Schools. 
6  1'.'  to  16  continuation. 

e  From  8  until  confirmation ;  in  town  from  7  until  eonfir 


ITalaclia  is  the  term  for  the  Jewish  oral 
law,  and  is  supposed  to  Ik*,  like  the  written 
law  contained  in  the  Bible,  of  divine  origin. 
It  embraces  the  whole  field  of  juridico-political, 
religious,  and  practical  life  down  to  its  most 
minute  and  insignificant  detais.  It  began  to 
be  written  down  when  the  sufferings  to  which 
the  Jews  were  almost  uninterruptedly  sub- 
jected from  th&  first  exile  downward  had 
made  many  portions  of  it  already  very  uncer- 
tain and  fluctuating,  and  threatened  finally  to 
obliterate  it  altogether  from  memory.  The 
first  collection  of  laws  was  instituted  by  Hillel, 
Akiba,  and  Gamaliel ;  but  the  final  reduction 
of  the  general  code,  Mishna,  is  due  to  Jehudah 
Hanassi,  A.  D.  220.  The  Halacha  was  fur- 
ther developed  in  subsequent  centuries  by  the 
Saboraim,  Geouim,  and  the  authorities  of  each 


Oneida  Community  is  a  society  of  Per- 
fectionists, or  Bible  Communists,  founded  by 
John  Humphrey  Noyes.  He  was  originally 
a  lawyer,  then  studied  theology  at  Audover 
and  Vale,  and  became  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, but  soon  lost  his  license  to  preach  on 
account  of  the  views  which  he  adopted.  The 
Community  is  situated  on  Oneida  Creek,  in 
Lenox  township,  Madison  County,  N.  Y., 
where  it  owns  a  fine  estate.  The  Community 
was  the  outgrowth  of  the  teachings  of  Noyes 
and  a  circle  of  believers  at  Putney,  Vermont, 
where  Noyes  settled  in  1838.  At  first  there 
was  no  thought  of  becoming  a  Community, 
exclusive  attention  being  paid  to  the  develop- 
ment and  publication  of  their  religious  views. 
The  communistic  manner  of  life  was  adopted 
gradually.  In  1846,  they  disbanded  owing  to 
offense  given  to  their  neighbors,  but  in  1847 
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they  united  with  another  Community  which 
had  been  started  under  the  influence  of  the 
Putney  school,  in  Madison  County,  N.  Y., 
where  they  carried  on  their  communistic  views 
for  nearly  thirty  years  with  pecuniary  success 
and  with  comparative  freedom.  The  Commun- 
ity was  a  large  family  or  brotherhood,  the  com- 
mon bond  being  paramount.  The  children  were 
regarded  as  belonging  primarily  to  the  Com- 
munity. All  property  was  held  in  common  and 
the  education  and  subsistence  afforded  to  the 
members  were  considered  a  just  equivalent  for 
their  labor.  For  government  and  religion, 
they  relied  chiefly  upon  the  power  of  their 
religion,  but  they  also  used  a  system  of 
public  censorship  called  by  them  ««  mutual 
criticism."  The  cardinal  principles  of  the 
Community  are  :  reconciliation  to  God,  salva- 
tion from  sin,  recognition  of  the  brotherhood 
and  equality  of  man  and  woman,  and  the  com- 
munity of  labor  and  its  fruits.  They  be- 
lieve that  the  second  coming  of  Christ  took 
place  in  70  A.D.,  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  they  look  forward  to  His  third  coming. 

In  1879  the  obnoxious  social  features  were 
abandoned,  owing  to  public  opinion  which 
had  l>een  aroused  by  the  clergy  of  the  state  and 
particularly  by  those  of  the  surrounding  region. 
Mr.  Noyes.  having  been  threatened  with  arrest, 
had  fled  to  Canada  and  urged  the  Community 
to  take  this  step.  On  January  1,  1881,  the 
property  was  divided  and  the  members  were 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of 
New  York  as  a  joint  stock  company,  in  which 
capacity  they  have  carried  on  business  ever 
since.  At  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
Community,  it  had  about  288  members, 
with  45  otherB  at  a  branch  at  Walliugford, 
Connecticut ;  owned  650  acres  of  land  with 
numerous  manufacturing  establishments  and 
other  buildings,  the  total  property  being  valued 
at  8600,000.  It  has  since  largely  increased  its 
property  and  business,  having  manufactories  at 
Kenwood,  Sherrill,  and  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y., 
and  at  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario.  While  com- 
munism of  property  and  distinctive  social  life 
were  given  up,  a  common  dining  room,  laundry, 
library,  aud  assembly  hall,  and  other  coopera- 
tive features  are  still  retained.  The  present 
membership  is  about  three  hundred. 

Pagodas  are  in  most  instances  pyramidal- 
shaped  temples  consisting  of  various  layers  of 
stones  piled  one  upon  another  in  successive  reces- 
sion, and  covered  all  over  with  the  richest  orna- 
mentation. They  are  among  the  most  remark- 
able monuments  of  Hindoo  architecture.  The 
pilasters  and  columns,  which  take  a  prominent 
rank  in  the  ornamental  portion  of  these  tem- 
ples, show  the  greateat  variety  of  forms  ;  some 
pagodas  are  alto  overlaid  with  strips  of  cop- 


1  per,  having  the  appearance  of  gold.  Though 
the  word  pagoda  is  used  to  designate  but  the 
temple,  it  is  in  reality  an  aggregate  of  various 
monuments,  which  in  their  totality  constitute 
the  holy  place  sacred  to  the  god.  Sanctuaries, 
porches,  colonnades,  gateways,  walls,  tanks, 
etc.,  are  generally  combined  for  this  purpose 
according  to  a  plan  which  is  more  or  less  uni- 
form. Several  series  of  walls  form  an  inclo- 
sure;  between  them  are  alleys,  habitations  for 
the  priesta,  etc. ;  and  the  interior  is  occupied 
by  the  temple  itself,  with  buildings  for  the 
pilgrims,  tanks,  porticoes,  and  open  colon- 
nades. The  walls  have,  at  their  openings,  large 
pyramidal  gateways  higher  than  themselves, 
and  so  constructed  that  the  gateway  of  the 
outer  wall  is  always  higher  than  that  of  the 
succeeding  inner  wall.  These  gateways  are 
pyramidal  buildings  of  the  most  elaborate 
workmanship,  aud  consist  of  several,  some- 
times as  many  as  fifteen,  stories.  The  pagoda 
of  Chalambron,  in  Taujore,  is  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  and  most  sacred  of  these  monu- 
ments in  India.  The  buildings  of  which  this 
pagoda  is  composed  cover  an  oblong  Bquare 
360  feet  long  and  210  wide.  The  pagodas  of 
Juggernaut  on  the  north  end  of  the  coast  of 
Coromandel  are  three  in  number,  and  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  of  black  stone,  whence  they 
are  called  by  Europeans  the  Black  Pagodas. 
The  height  of  the  principal  one  is  said  to  l>e 
344  feet;  according  to  Boine,  however,  it  does 
not  exceed  120-123  feet.  The  term  pagoda  is 
also  applied,  but  not  correctly,  to  those  Chinese 
buildings  of  a  tower  form,  as  the  Porcelain 
Tower  of  Nanking.  These  buildings  differ 
materially  from  the  Hindoo  pagodas,  not  only 
as  regards  their  style  and  exterior  appearance, 
but  inasmuch  as  they  are  buildings  intended 
for  other  than  religious  purposes.  The  word 
pagoda  is,  according  to  some,  a  corruption  of 
the  Sanskrit  word  hhagavata,  from  bhagarat, 
sacred ;  but  according  to  others,  a  corruption 
of  put-gaila,  from  the  Persian  put,  idol,  and 
gada,  house. 

Hampshire  Shakers. —  Thiscommunity 
of  Shakers  settled  in  the  New  Forest,  near 
Lymington,  Hampshire,  England,  in  1872  or 
1873,  and  consisted  of  eighty-three  persons. 
Their  leader,  a  Mrs.  Girling,  wife  of  an  Ips- 
wich builder,  declared  herself  to  be  the  woman 
of  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Revelations,  who  was 
"  clothed  with  the  Bun,  and  the  moon  under 
her  feet."  These  Girlingites,  or  Bible  Chris- 
tians, as  they  called  themselves,  believed  that 
the  earth  and  the  fullness  thereof  belonged  to 
the  elect,  and  that  they  were  the  elect.  They 
professed  to  take  the  literal  scriptures  for  their 
guide  in  all  things,  yet  were  so  little  inclined 
to  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow 
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that  they  got  into  debt,  mortgaged  the  cot- 
tages -which  had  been  secured  for  them  by  a 
Mias  Wood,  a  convert,  and  finally  lost  their 
property  in  1878,  when,  as  a  community,  they 
passed  out  of  existence. 

Pantheon  of  Koine,  a  famous  temple 
of  circular  form,  built  by  M.  Agrippa,  son-in- 
law  of  Augustus,  in  his  third  consulship,  about 
27  B.  C.  The  edifice  was  called  the  Pantheon, 
not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  from  its  having 
been  sacred  to  all  the  gods,  but  from  its  ma- 
jestic dome,  which  represented,  as  it  were,  the 
"all-dicine  "  firmament.  It  was  dedicated  to 
Jupiter  I  "tor.  Beside  the  statue  of  this  god, 
however,  there  were  in  sir  other  niches  as 
many  colossal  statues  of  other  deities,  among 
which  were  those  of  Mars  and  Venus,  the 
founders  of  the  Julian  line,  and  that  of  Julius 
C«Tsar.  The  Pantheon  is  by  far  the  largest 
structure  of  ancient  times,  the  external  diam- 
eter being  188  feet,  and  the  height  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  upper  cornice  102  feet,  exclusive  of 
the  flat  dome  or  calotte,  which  makes  the  entire 
height  about  118  feet.  It  has  a  portico,  in 
the  style  of  the  Corinthian  architecture,  110 
feet  in  length  and  44  feet  in  depth,  made  up  of 
16  granite  columns,  with  marble  capitals  and 
bases,  placed  in  three  rows,  each  column  being 
5  feet  in  diameter  and  40^  feet  high.  These 
columns  supported  a  pediment  with  a  roof  of 
bronze.  The  Pantheon  stands  near  the  ancient 
Campus  Martins,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  1000 
years,  is  still  the  best  preserved  of  the  old 
Roman  buildings.  It  was  given  to  Boniface 
IV.  by  the  Emperor  Phocas  in  609,  and  was 
dedicated  as  a  Christian  church  to  the  Virgin 
and  the  Holy  Martyrs,  a  quantity  of  whose 
relics  was  placed  under  the  great  altar.  In 
830,  Gregory  IV.  dedicated  it  to  all  the  saints. 
Tt  is  now  known  as  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria 
Rotunda.  This  consecration  of  the  edifice, 
however,  seems  to  have  afforded  it  nc  defense 
against  the  subsequent  spoliations,  both  of 
smperors  and  popeB.  The  plates  of  gilded 
bronze  that  covered  the  roof,  the  bronze  bassi- 
relicvi  of  the  pediment,  and  the  silver  that 
adorned  the  interior  of  the  dome,  were  carried  off 
by  Constans  II.,  A.  D.  055,  who  destined  them 
for  his  imperial  palace  at  Constantinople  ;  but, 
being  murdered  at  Syracuse  when  on  his  return 
with  them,  they  were  taken  by  their  next  pro- 
prietors to  Alexandria.  Urban  VIII.  carried 
off  all  that  was  left  to  purloin  —  the  bronze 
beams  of  the  portico,  which  amounted  in 
weight  to  more  than  45,000,000  pounds.  Dur- 
ing eight  centuries  it  has  suffered  from 
the  dilapidations  of  time  and  the  cupidity  of 
barbarians.  The  seven  steps  which  elevated  it 
above  the  level  of  ancient  Rome  are  buried 
beneath  the  modern  pavement.    Its  rotunda  of ! 


brick  is  blackened  and  decayed;  the  marble 

statues,  the  ba&si-relievi,  the  brazen  columns, 
have  disappeared;  its  ornaments  have  van- 
ished, its  granite  columns  have  lost  their  luster, 
and  its  marble  capitals  their  purity.  Yet, 
under  every  disadvantage,  it  is  still  pre- 
eminently boautiful.  No  eye  can  rest  on  the 
noble  simplicity  of  the  matchless  portico  with- 
out admiration.  Its  beauty  is  of  that  sort 
which,  while  the  fabric  stands,  time  has  no 
power  to  destroy. 

Oracles  dated  from  the  highest  antiquity, 
and  flourished  in  the  most  remote  ages.  The 
word  signifies  the  response  delivered  by  a 
deity  or  supernatural  being  to  a  worshiper  or 
inquirer,  and  also  the  place  where  the  response 
was  delivered.  These  responses  were  sup- 
posed to  be  given  by  a  certain  divine  afHatus, 
either  through  means  of  mankind,  as  in  the 
orgasms  of  the  Pythia,  and  the  dreams  of  the 
worshiper  in  the  temples ;  or  by  its  effect  on 
certain  objects,  as  the  tinkling  of  the  caldrons 
at  Dodona,  the  rustling  of  the  sacred  oak,  the 
murmuring  of  the  streams  ;  or  by  the  action  of 
sacred  animals,  as  exemplified  in  the  Apis  or 
sacred  bull  of  Memphis,  and  the  feeding  of 
holy  chickens  of  the  Romans.  These  responses, 
however,  had  always  to  l>e  interpreted  to  the 
inquirer  by  the  priesthood.  It  is  probable  that 
all  the  Egyptian  temples  wereoracular,  although 
only  a  few  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  as 
the  oracles  of  Latona  in  the  city  of  Buto ; 
those  of  Hercules,  Mars,  Thebes,  aud  Meroe. 
Oracles  were  also  used  by  the  Hebrews.  The 
Grecian  oracles  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation 
for  truthfulness,  and  the  most  renowned  of 
all  was  the  Delphic  Oracle.  Sacrifices  were 
offered  by  the  inquirers,  who  walked  with 
laurel  crowns  on  their  heads,  and  delivered 
sealed  questions ;  the  response  was  deemed 
infallible,  and  was  usually  dictated  by  justice, 
sound  sense,  aud  reason,  till  the  growing  po- 
litical importance  of  the  shrine  rendered  the 
guardians  of  it  fearful  to  offend,  when  they 
framed  answers  in  ambiguous  terms,  or  al- 
lowed the  influence  of  gold  and  presents  to 
corrupt  the  inspirations.  There  were  numer- 
ous other  oracles  in  Greece  and  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor, and  written  ones  existed  of  the  prophecies 
of  celebrated  seers.  Those  of  the  Sibyls  or 
prophetic  women  enjoyed  great  popularity. 

Holy  (Jrall.—  The  Holy  Grail  was  one  of 
the  leading  themes  of  mediaeval  romance, 
fabled  to  have  l>een  the  cup  or  chalice  used  by 
Christ  in  the  Last  Supper,  and  in  which  he 
changed  the  wine  into  blood.  This  chalice, 
preserved  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  had  also 
received  the  blood  which  flowed  from  the  side 
of  Christ  on  the  cross.  This  is  what  the 
apocryphal  gospel  of  Nicodemus  says,  but  no 
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*arly  mention  is  made  of  it  by  either  profane  dertook  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  where  the 
or  ecclesiastical  writers.  In  the  twelfth  cen-  oppression  ho  witnessed  and  experienced  deter- 
tury  it  reappears  as  the  central  subject  of  the  mined  him  to  arouse  the  people  of  Christendom 
prophecies  of  Merlin  and  the  object  of  the  ad-  to  undertake  a  war  forthelilwrationoftheholy 
venturous  quest  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round  sepulcher.  The  first  host  of  crusaders  was  led 
Table.  It  was  also  mixed  up,  by  romance,  by  Peter  in  person,  and  was  unsuccessful.  He 
with  the  struggles  in  Spain  between  Moors  and  was  associated  with  the  expedition  under  God- 
Christians,  and  with  the  foundation  of  the  frey  of  Bouillon.  While  the  crusaders  were  be- 
Order  of  Templars  in  Palestine.  sieged  in  Antioch,  he  deserted,  but  was  captured 
Peter  the  Hermit  was  the  apostle  of  the  and  brought  back.  On  the  conquest  of  Jeru- 
first  crusade,  and  was  born  in  the  diocese  of  salem  he  preached  a  sermon  to  the  crusaders  on 
Amiens,  France,  about  the  middle  of  the  the  Mount  of  Olives.  After  this  he  returned 
eleventh  century.  After  engaging  in  several  to  Europe  and  founded  the  Abbey  of  Neuf- 
pursuits  he  became  a  hermit,  and  in  1093  un-  I  moustier,  near  Huy,  where  he  died  in  1115. 


UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLEEGES  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Colleges. 


Location. 


Denomina- 
tional 
Control. 


President  or  Chairman 
of  faculty. 


1873  Add  Ran  Christ.  Un.* 

18U6  Adelphi  Colleget  

1859  Adrian  College?  

187:!  Alabama  Poly.  Inst.?.. 

18C1  Albion  College*  

1830  Alfred  Unlversityt .... 
Allegheny  College*.... 

1886  Alma  College*  

DS'.ci  Am.  Cn.  of  Harriman* 
1H2I  Amherst  College 


1*72  Amily  College*  (*»).... 
1807  Andover  Theol.  Sem. . 

1853  Antioeh  College*  

1872  Arkansas  College*  

1893  Armour  Inst.  Techy* . 

ls|j  Asheville  College:  

1809  Atlanta  University*. . . 
1820  Auburn  Theol.  Scm'y. 
1869  Augsburg  Seminary-  -  • 
1860  Augustan*  College*. . . 

1V.8  Maker  University*  

1M6  Baldwin  University*. . 
Ih.v.1  Barnard  College'lei).. 

l*.t  Hates  College*  

lsi~.  llavlor  University*  

ly-o  Metlevuc  Colleger  

1817  Ilelolt  College*  

ls.v.  i  lore  a  College*  

IMi  Itelhuny  College**'/)  . . 

IVit  ilethel  College  

Hi7!  Middle  University?..  .. 
|MQf>  (Boston  Unlversityt.  .. 

1791  Mowdoin  College  

H77;Hrlgham  Voung Ooi.t. 

1764  Brown  University*  

lsso  Mryn  Mawr  College*... 

1*72  Huchtel  Colleget  

1*16  Mueknell  University*.. 

His  Uurrltt  College*  

|sv>  Butler  College*  

IH70  Canisius  College  (6). . . 

1866  Carleton  College*  

1851  Carson  tt  Newman  C* 
IhTii  Carthage  Colleget .... 
IHsn  Case  Sc.  Api>1.  Science 
1851  Catawba  College**?;.. 
LVCCatholic  Univ.  Am.  (/) 

iw'cedarvlllc  Colleget.  .. 

KY>  Central  College*  

IV.  i  (Vntral  Peiiu'a  Coll.  t. 
lsV< Central  Unlversityt. 
l.v  I  (  entral  University. . 


Waco.  Tex  

Brooklyn.  N.  Y.... 

Adrian.  Mich  

Auburn.  Ala  

Albion.  Mich  

Alfred.  N  Y  

Meadvllle.  Pa  

Alma.  Mich  

Harrlmun.Tenn... 
Amherst.  Mass.... 
(College  Sprincs,  la 

'Andover,  Mass  

Yellow  Springs,  O. 
Matesville,  Ark.... 
Chicago,  III.  (<j)„. 

Asheville.  N.  C  

{Atlanta.  Ga  

Auburn,  N.  Y  

Minneapolis.  Minn 
I  Rock  Island.  III... 

Maldwin.  Kan  

Merea,  O  

Manh'n  Moro,  N.  Y. 

Lewlston.  Me  

Waco.  Tex  

Mellevue.  Neb  

Belolt.Wls  

Merea,  Ky  

I.ludsborg,  Kan... 
Russctlvillc.  Ky.... 
Charlotte.  N.  C... 

Boston.  Mn»<  

Brunswick,  Me.... 

Logan.  Utah  

Providence,  R.  I... 

Bryn  Mawr,  l*a  

Akron,  O  

l.ewihburg.  Pa  

Spencer,  Tenu  

!!uliBKUY-.,nd:: 

Northneld.  Minn.. 
Jeff.  City.  Tenn.... 
Carthage.  Ill 
Cleveland.  O 


Christian  .. . .  K.  C.  Snow.  A.M.  (Act.  Pres  ) 

Non-Sect  C.  H.  Levcrmore,  Ph.D  

Meth.  Prot..  T.  II.  Lewis.  D  M  

Non-Sect  Charles  CThach  

Meth.  Kpis...  Samuel  Dickie.  LL.D  

Non-Sect. . . .  Hev.  Moothe  C.  Davis,  Ph.D. 
Meth.  Kpis  .  William  H.Crawford.  D.D.. 
Presbyterian  Rev.  A.  F.  Mniskc.  M.S.,  D.D. 

Non-Sect —  James  AlexanderTate  

Non-Sect  George  Harris.  D.D. ,  LL.D.. 

Non-Sect  . . .  I  Rev.  J.C.  Calhoun. A.M., A.M. 

Congregat'l.  Charles  ().  Day.  D.D  

Non-Sect. ...IS.  F.  Weston.  Ph.D  

Presbyterian  Kugene  R.  Long,  Ph.D  

Non-Sect        F.  W.  Gunsaulus.  D.D  

Non-Sect  Archibald  A.  Jones  

Non-Sect —  Horace  Humstend,  D.D  

Presbyterian  Rev.  O.  B.  Stewart.  D.D  

Lutheran  CeorgSverdrup  

Lutheran  <iustav  Andreen.  Ph.D  

Meth.  Kpis..  U-muel  H.Murlin.  A  M  

Meth.  Kpis..  (ieorge  M.  Rogers  

Non-Sect....  Laura  D.  Gill.  A.M.  (Dean;.. 
Free  Mapt.. .  George  C.  Chase.  D.D. .LL.D. 

Baptist  Samuel  P.  Brooks.  LL.D  

Presbyterian  Rev.  R.  M.  Stevenson,  D.D.. 

(Act.  Pres.  I  

Non-Sect....  E.  1).  Katon.  D.D..LL.D  

Non-Sect....  Wm.  G.  Frost.  Ph.D..  D.D... 

Lutheran. . . . 1  Krnest  F.  Pihlblad  

Baptist  William  Henry  Harrison  

Presbyterian  Rev.  I).  J.  Sanders.  D.D  1 

Meth.  Kpis..  William  K.  Huntington  

Congregat'l.  Wm.  IK-Witt  Hyde.  D.D  

Latter  Day..  James  H.  Llnford.B.S.,  B.D. 
Non-Sect....  |W.  II.  P.  Faunce,  A.M..  D.D. 

Non-Sect.- . .  McCarey  Thomas.  LL.D  

Unlversallst.  Rev.  A.  B.Church.  A-M..B.A. 

Baptist  lobn  H.  Harris.  LL.D... 

Christian..  ..  'W.  N.  Billlngsley.  A.M.. 
Non-Sect....  W.  K.  Garrison.  Ph.D.  . 
R.  Catholic.  -  Kev.  Aloysius  Pfeil.  S.  J 
Congregat'l.  W.  H.  Sallman.  D.D  


16 
3n 
15 
SI 
2*1 
26 
•J] 
23 
1! 
40 
II 
s 
10 
10 


225 
«iu 
151 
470 
AtA 

mi 

421 
259 
178 
411 

146. 
IS 

75 

124 


70  l.ftm 


Newton.  N.C  

Washington,  D.  C 

Cedarvllle.  O  

Fayette.  Mo  

New  Berlin.  Pa.... 

Pella,  Iowa  

.!  Danville.  Ky  


Baptist 
Lutheran.. . 
Non-Sect. . . 
Reformed. . 
R.  Catholic. 


J.  T.  Henderson,  A.M  

Rev.  Fred.  L.Sigmund.  A.M. 

Charles  S.  Howe.  Ph.D  

C.  11.  Mibnne.  A  ll.  

Kt.  Rev.  Mgr.  D.  J.  O' Cou- 
ncil. D.D  

Ref  Prcsb.  .  Kev.  D.  McKinney.  D.D  

Meth.  E|».  S.  Rev.  JamesC  Morris.  D.D.. 
Evangelical  Rev.  A.  K.  Gobble. A.M. .D.D. 

Baptist  L.  A.  Garrison,  B.A  

Presbyterian  Frederick  W.  Huntt.  D.D.. 

I  Ph.D  


17 
1.1 
* 
7 
40 
42 
21 
SI 


90 
tt 

45 

60 
C 
II 

150 
211 

41 

85 
•I' 

16 
19 
12 

■jj 

31 

23 

,4I 
111 

IS 
10 

ao 

10 

n 

10 
13 

ltX), 


200 
300 
56 
126 
G24 
1,024 
400 
3SII 
300 
995 

J 

450 
974 

956 
127 
241 
1,2V) 
383 
7821 
935 
417 1 
1% 
710 
221 1 
290 
283 
340 
331 
240 
405 
162' 


4.000 

4.000 
18.100 
15,000 
15.000 
20,000 
17.500 

3,000 
80.000' 

4.000 

.12.000 
7.000 
4.200 

20.IKO 

2.500 

11.500 
27.140 


20.000 
12.000 
10.000 
2.000 
24.000 
20,000 

5.000 
32.000 
23,000 
5.000 
6.000 
13.000 
30.000 
79.000 
4.300 
140,000 
42.01*' 
7.000 
25.000 
8.H60 
9.000 
24,400 
20.000 
4.000 
8.000 
5,000 
2,500 


115  35.000 

101  1.200 

118  7.500 

lOOl  5.330 

2351  6.000 

1       ,  ^0,000 


$10,000 
ooo.ooo 

66.307 
331.000 
550.000 
521.000 
845.000 
225.000 
55.000 
3.000.000 


800.000 

15o,IN.lO 


3.000.000 

300.666 

625,000 
100,000 


250,000 

250.000 
2379.316 
750.000 

725.000 

135.000 
1.400.000 
787.840 
225  000 
230,000 
250,000 
2.168.123 
2.100.000 
210.233 
5.000.000 
2.431.000 
400.000 
1,000,000 
25.000 
400.000 
385.000 
500.000 
50.000 
110,000 


1,816.974 
45,000 
350.000 
69  300 
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Unlyersities  and  Colleges  of  the  United  States. — Continued. 


1864  Central WcsleyanCol.t 
1891  Charles  City  Colleger ■ 
1875  Charleston  College. .. . 

1H51  Christian  Unlv.tOj)  

1869  Clatlin  Universitylj. . . 

1869  Clark  University!  

1887  Clark  Uulversityt  

1889  Cletuson  Agrl.  College 
1881  |Coe  Col  lego  t  

1818  Colby  College!  

1819  Colgate  University  

1847iCollege  City  of  N.Y... 

1874  Colorado  Collegia  

1754  Columbia  I'niv.  (</)... . 
1839  Concordia  College .... 

1890  Converse  College!  

1853  Cornell  Colleget  

1868  Cornell  University!. .. 
1889  Cotncr  University! .... 
1878  Crelghlou  University.. 
1842  Cumberland  Univ.t.  .. 
1885  Dakota  University!... 

1769  Dartmouth  College  (<;). 

lain 

1850 


! 


Denomina- 
tional 

Control. 


1831 
UM 
1837 
1865 


Davidson  College 

Dellance  Colleget  

Delaware  College  

Denisou  Uulversityt.. . 
Denver  Uulversityt.  .. 
De  Pauw  Univ.t  ft).... 
Dcs  Moines  College!. , 
1783  Dickinson  Colleget  

1872  Doane  Colleget  

1891  Drake  University  (t)  .. 
1866  DrewThool.  Hem  

1873  Drury  Colleget  

1847.  Earlhnin  College"  

1855  Elmira  Colleget  </).... 

1890  Elon  College'  

1838  Emory  A  Henry  Col. . . 
1836  Emory  College  , 

Emporia  Colleget  

Eureka  Colleget  

Kwinir  College!  

Falrmoiint  Colleget. . . 


1855 
1867 
1895 

18H8  Fargo  College!.... 
1886  Findlay  College!  

1866  Fink  University t <<•).... 
1881  Fort  Worth  Univ.t.... 

1834  Franklin  Colleget  

1825  Franklin  Colleget  

1787  Franklin  &  Marshall . . 
1864'Punnan  I'nlversityt  .. 

1844  Gale  College!  (7)  

1817  Genera IThcol.  Sera... 
1848  I ieneva  Colleget  

1829  Georgetown  Col. t  ((/).. 

1789  Georgetown  Unlv  

1821  i(r.  Washington  Univ... 

1848  Girard  College  

1872  Granbury  Colleget.. . . 

1867  Grant  University!  

1838  Greensboro  Colleget . . 
1794  Gr'nville&Tusc.  Col  t 

1891  Greer  Colleget  

1876  Grove  City  Colleget . . . 

1837  [Guilford  Colleget  

1862  Gustav.AdolphusCol.t 

1812  Hamilton  College  

1854  H  aniline  Univ.t  

1776|Hampden-SUlncy  Col. 

1868, Hampton  Inst.t(j)  

1828|  H  anovcr  d  illeget  

1834  Hartford Theol.  Scm.t 
1636  Harvard  University... 

1830  H  a verford  College  

1850  Heidelberg  Univ.t  

1881  Hendrix  College  


Warrenton.  Mo.... 
Charles  City,  Iowa 
Charleston,  8.  C... 

Canton,  Mo  

Orangeburg,  8.  C. 

Atlanta.  Ga  

Worcester,  Mass. 
Clemson  Col.,  H  C 
Cedar  Rapids.  Ia.. 

Watervillc,  Me  

Hamilton.  X.  Y.... 
Manh'n  Boro.  X.  Y. 
Colorado  Sp's.  Cot. 
Manb'n  Boro.  X.  Y. 
Fort  Wayne,  I  ml. . 
Spartanburg.  8  C. 
Mt.  Vernon.  Iowa. 

Ithaca.  X.  Y  

Lincoln.  Xeb  

Omaha.  Xeb  

Ix-banon.Tenn  

Mitchell.  8.  Dak... 

Hanover,  N.  H.... 

Davidson.  X.  C  

I>e  fiance.  O  

Xewark.  Del  

Granville.  O  

Univ.  Park,  Col... 
Greeneastle,  Ind... 
IK'S  Moines,  Iowa. 

Carlisle.  Pa  

Crete.  Neb  

Des  Moines.  Iowa. 

Madison.  X.  J  

Springneld.  Mo.... 
Richmond,  Ind.... 

Klmira.  X.  Y  

E  Ion  College.  X.  C 

Emory,  Va  

Oxford,  Ga  

Emporia.  Kan  

Eureka.  Ill  

Ewing.  Ill  

Wichita.  Kan  

Fargo,  N.  Dak  

Findlay.  O  

Xashville.  Tenn... 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.. 


President  or  Chairman 
of 


a 

c 
I 
■o 

a 

i 


a  . 

ti 

si 


4 

~skB 


Meth.  Enls 
Meth.  Epis 
Non-Sect.. 
Disciples. . . 
Meth.  Epis 
Meth.  Epis 
Non-Sect.. 
N  on- Sect.. 
Presbyterian 

Baptist  

Baptist  

Non-Sect  

Non-Sect — 
Non-Sect — 

Lutheran  

I  Non-Bert.... 
Meth.  Epis.. 

N  on- Sect  

Christian  

R.  Catholic. 
Cunib.  Pres.. 
Meth.  Epis. . 

Non-Sect  

Presbyterian 
Christian.... 
Non-Sect.. . . 

Baptist  

Meth.  Epis.. 
Meth.  Epis.. 

Baptist  

Meth.  Epis.. 
CongregaCI. 
Christian.... 
Meth.  Epis.. 
NouScet.... 
Or.  Friends.. 
Presbyterian 

Christian  

Meth.  Ep.  8. 
Meth.Ep.  S. 
Presbyterian 

Disciples  

Baptist  

Congregat'l. 
CongregaCI. 
Ch.  of  God  . . 
Congregat'l. 
Meth.  Epia.. 


Franklin.  Ind  

New  Athens,  O.... 

Lancaster,  Pa  

.Greenville.  8.  C... . 
iGalesville,  Wis.  . . . 
Manh'n  Boro,  N.Y. 
Beaver  Falls.  Pa. . 
Georgetown.  Ky.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Philadelphia.  Pa... 

Granbury,  Tex  

t'h  t  n  ga.  Tenn.  tt 
|<  ireensboro.  X.  C. . 
Tusculum,  Tenn . . . 

Hoopeston,  III  

i i rove  City,  Pa  

Guilford  Col.,  X.C. 
St.  Peter.  Minn.... 

Clinton.  X.  Y  

St.  Paul.  Minn,  (x) 
Hamp.-8idney.Va. 

Hampton,  Va  

Hanover,  Ind  

Hartford.  Conn  

Cambridge,  Mass  . 

Haverford,  Pa  

Tiffin,  O  

Conway,  Ark  


Baptist  

Non-Sect  

Kef.  in  U.  8.. 

Baptist  

Presbyterian 
Prot.  Epis... 
Ref.  Presb... 

'Baptist  

R.  Catholic. 
Non-Sect — 
Non-Sect.. . . 
Meth.  Ep.  8. 
Meth.  Epis  . 
Meth.  Ep.  S. 
Presbyterian 

Non-Sect  

Non-Sect.. .. 

Friends  

Lutheran  

Non-Sect  

Meth.  Epis.. 

Non-Sect  

Non-Sect  

Presbyterian 
Congregat'l. 
Non-Sect — 

Friends  

Ret  In  U.  S.. 
Meth.  Ep.  8. 


lfl 
14 
81 
14 
40 
25 
12 
44 
26 
M 
30 
Kl 
43 

538 
10 
22 
40 

435 
tl 
70 
48 

19 

65 
23 

n 

20 
35 
114 
34 
19 
29 
17 


33* 
250 
76 
139 
700 
570 

g\ 
641 
310 
230 

265 
2,126 
537 
4,833 
225 
308 
763 
3.800 
325 
502 
640 


350 
853 
.'is 
150 
125 
500 
878 
742 
256 
I  ■•' 
213 
Ul|  1.507 
185 


7 

22 
29 
20 
10 
9 


Geo.  B.  Addlcks,  D.D..  A.M. 

Frank  E.  Hirsch  

Harrison  Randolph,  LL.D... 
CarlJohann,  A.M.,  I.L.D.... 

L.  M.  Dunton.  A.M..  D.D  

William  Henry  Crogman.... 
O .  Stanley  Hall.Ph.D..  LL.D. 
Patrick  Hughes Mell.  Ph.D.. 
Stephen  W.  Stookey  (A.  P.; 
Rev.  Chas.  L.  White,  A.M. . . 
Geo.  E.  Merrill.  D.D..  LL.D.. 
Alex.  Stewart  Webb,  LL.D. . 
W.  F.  Slocum.  LL.D.,  D.D... 

N.M.Butler.  LL.D  

Rev.  Martin  Lueckc  

Robert  Paine  Pell  

Wm.  F.  King.D.D..  LL.D.... 

J.  G.  Schurman.  LL.D  

W.  P.  Aylsworth,  LL.D  

Rev.  M.  P.  Dowling.  S.J  

David  Earl  Mitchell  j 

Rev.  Thos.  Nicholson.  A.M.. 

D.D  

Wm.  J.  Tucker,  D.D..  LL.D. .  j 
Henry  L.  Smith,  A.B  .A.M.. 
.1.  R.  H.  Latchaw.  A.M.,  D.D. 
Geo.  A.  Harter.  M.A..  Ph.D. 
Rev.  Emory  W.  Hunt,  D.D.. 
H.  A.  Buchtel,  D.D  .  LL.D... 

Edwin  Holt  Hughes  

J.  P.  Stevenson  (Act.  Pres.) 
Geo.  E.  Reed.  8.T.D..  LL.D. . 
David  B.  Perry.  A. 51.,  D.D... 

Hill  McClelland  Bell  

Henry  A.  ButU,  D.D..  LL.D. . 
HomerT.  Fuller,  Ph.D.,  D.D. 

Robert  L.  Kelly  

Rev.  A.  C.  MacKcnzle.  D.D.. 
Rev.  W.  W.  8taley.A.M.,D.D. 
R.  G.  Waterhouse.  M.A..D.D. 

.lames  E.  Dickey.  D.D  

Rev.  J.C.  Miller,  A.M..  D.D. . 

R.  E.  Hleronymus,  A.M  

.I.A.Leavitt.  F.R..  D.D.,  G.8. 
N.  J.  Morrison,  D.D.,  LL.D 
Rev.  J.H.Morley,A.M..LL.D. 

Rev.  C.  I.  Brown  

Rev.  Jas.  O.Merrill.  D.D.... 
Rev.  Geo.  Muc.Uiam.  A.M. 

D.D  

Rev.  W.T.  8tott,  D.D..  A.M 
Rev.  M.  B.  Kelly,  A.M.,  D.D 
Rev.  J.  8.  Stahr.  Ph.D.,  D.D 
Edwin  MeN.Poteat.  D.D.... 

Lara  M.  GlmmeKtud  

E.  A.  Hoffman.  D.D.  (Dean.). 
W.  P.Johnston,  A.M.,  D.D.. 
A.  Yager,  Ph.D.  (Act.  Pres.) 
Rev.  Jen  irne  Dougherty. S.J  . 
Geo.  W.  Needham.  LL.D.... 
A.  H.  Fetterolf.Ph.D.,  LL.D. 
H.  A.  Scomp.  Ph.D..  LL.D. . 
Rev  .John  H. Race,  A.M., D.D. 

Mrs.  Lucy  H.  Robertson  

Rev.  Jere.  Moore.  D.D  

J.  M.  Clary.  A.B..  LL.B  

Rev.  I.  C.  Keller.  Ph.D..  D.D. 
Lewis  L.  Hobbs.  A  IS  .  A  M 
M.  Wahlstrotn.  A.M-.  Ph.D.. 
M.  W.  Strykcr.  D.D..LL.D..    19]  200 
Rev.  G.  H.  Bridgman,  D.D..    63  408 
Wm.  H.  Whiting.  Jr.  (A. Pr.)      9  70 

Rev  H.  B.  Frissell,  D.D   80  1.061 

D.  W.  Fisher.  D.D..  LL.D. ...  IS  175 
Rev.  C.  D.  Hartranft.  D.D...  g)17  f<j)75 
Charles  Wm.  Eliot.  LL.D. . . .  552  5.393 
Isaac  Sharpies*.  Sc. D., LL.D.    20  144 

Charles  E.  Miller,  D.D   27  817 

Stonewall  Anderson  I     tti  198 
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Denomina- 
tional 
Control. 


President  or  Chairman 
of  Faculty. 


Ba 

Vi 

S5 


2 

•j 

a 
■ 


5  . 


ill  I 

8  go  O 

w 


1892 
1857 
1855 
IKTiO 
1819 
1822 
1843 
1806 
1811 
1867 
1890 
1829 
1850 
1820 
1818 
1868 
1844 


Henry  ColSecet  

Highland  University*. 

Hillsdale  College  

Hiram  College*  

Hi  wassee  Colleget.  ... 

Hobart  College  

Holy  Cross  College-  . . 

Hope  College!  

Howard  Colleget  

Howard  University!. . 
Howard  Payne  Coll.t. 

Illinois  Collide  

III.  Wesleyan  Univ.t .. 
Indiana  University!.. . 

Iowa  College!  

Iowa  State  College!  . . 
Iowa  Wexleyan  Univ.! 


1894  Jacob  Tome  Inst.! 


Ins.'! 
1876 
1856 
1886 
1858 
1866 
1.825 


,!ohn  B.  Stetson  Un.. 
Johns  Hopkins  U.  (>t). 
Kalamazoo  College!. 
Kansas  Wesleyan  U.t 

Kentneky  Univ.!  

Ky.  Wesleyan  Col.!.. 
Kenyon  College  


1892  Keuka  College!. 
1837  Knox  Colleget. 


IKK 
18.58 
1857 
1829 
1863 
1847 
1866 


Lafayette  College. . . 
La  Orange  College!. 
Lake  Forest  Univ.!.,.. 
LaueTheol.  Seminary 

La  Salle  College  

Lawrence  Univ.!  

i .chain  in  Valley  Col.! 


1866  Lehigh  University  

1891  Iceland  Stanford.  Jr.!. 

1870  Leland  University!}... 

1856  Lenox  College!  

1875  Liberty  College!  

1893  Lima  College  

1865  Lincoln  College!  

1*<2  Livingstone  College!  J. 

1851  Lombard  College!  

1HS1  Mac  Blester  College!.. . 

1853  Manhattan  College  

1835  Marietta  College!  

1S19  Maryville College!.... 
1863  Mass.Acric.  College!. 
1865  Mass.  Inst.  Teehn  lgyt 
1830  McCormick  Th.  Sem. . 
1828  McKcndrce  College!.. 
1858  McMinnville  Colleget. 
18.37  Mercer  University  .... 
1821  Miami  University!.... 

1857  Mich.  Agric.  College!. 
1800  Mlddlcbury  College!. . 

1887  Midland  College!  

l882jMilligan  College!  

1871  Mills  Colleget  

l892|Millsap*Coltew  

l867,Milton  College!  

1878  Mississippi  A.  &  M.  C! 

1826  Mississippi  College  

1889jMissouri  Valley  Col. ! . 
18V.  Monmouth  College!... 
1853  Moore's  Hill  College!. 
1890  Momlngside  College!. 
1880  Morris  Brown  College! 
1HM7  Mount  AngclCollege.. 
1837  Mt.  Holyoke  Colleget. 
1808  Mt.  St.  Mary's  College 
1816  Mt.  Union  College!.... 
1887  Muhlenberg  College... 
1837  Muskingum  College!.. 
1887  Neb.  Wesleyan  Univ.! 
1886  SevadaState  Univ.t.. 

1858  Newberry  College!.. . . 
1874  New  Orleans  Univ.t... 
1825  New  ton  Thcol.  Inst.. . . 


Campbell,  Tex.  U) 
Highland,  Kan.... 
Hillsdale.  Mich.... 

Hiram.  0  

Hiwassee,  Tenn... 

Geneva. N.  Y  

Worcester,  Mass.. I 

Holland.  Mich  

East  Lake.  Ala  I 

Washington.  D.  0.1 
Brownwood,  Tex..: 
Jacksonville.  111.. . I 
Bloomington,  111... 
Bloomington,  Ind. 

tirinncll,  Iowa  

Ames.  Iowa  

Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa 
Port  Deposit.  Md.. 

Do  Land,  Fla  

Baltimore.  Md  

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Salina.  Kan  

Lexington,  Ky.  (») 
Winchester.  Ky... 

Gambler.  0  

Keuka  Park.  N.  Y. 

(ialesburg.  Ill  

Kaston.  Pa  

La  Grange.  Mo....! 
Lake.  Forest.  111.  (j>> 

Cincinnati.  O  

Philadelphia,  Pa... 

Appleton.  Wis  

Annville.  Pa  

S.  Bethlehem.  Pa.. 

Palo  Alto,  Cal  

New  Orleans.  La. . 
Hopklnton,  Iowa.. 

Glasgow,  Ky  

Lima.  O  

Lincoln,  III  

Salisbury.  N.  C... 

< ialesburg.  Ill  

St.  Paul.  Minn  

Mahh'n  Boro,  N.  Y. 

Marietta.  O  

Maryville,  Tenn... 

Amherst.  Mass  

Boston.  Mass  

Chicago,  111  j 

I/ebanon,  III  

McMinnville,  Ore.. 

Macon.  Ga  

Ox  ford,  0  

Lansing.  Mich  

Mlddlcbury.  Vt.... 

Atchison,  Kan  

Milllgan,  Tenn  

Seminary  Purk.Cal 
Jackson.  Miss  .... 

Milton,  Wis  

Starkvilie.  Miss... 

Clinton.  Miss  ] 

Marshall,  Mo  

Monmouth,  111  

Moore's  Hill,  lnd.. 
Sioux  City.  Iowa.. 

Atlanta,  Ga  

Mount  Angel.  Ore. 
jS.  Hadlcy.Mans... 
Kmmitsburg.  Md . . 

Alliance.  O  

[Allentown,  Pa  

New  Concord.  O... 
University  PL.  Neb 

Reno,  Nev  

Newberry.  8.  C.  .. 
New  Orleans,  La.. 
NcwtonC'trc.Mass 


Non-Sect.. 
Presbyterian 
Free  Baptist 
Disciples... 
Non-Sect.. 
Prot.  Epis. 
R.  Catholic 
Ref.  in  Am 


Non-Sect.... 

Baptist  

Non-Sect  

Meth.  Epis.. 
Non-Sect.... 
Congregat'l. 
Non-Sect — 
Meth.  Epis.. 

N on -Sect  

Baptist  

Non-Sect  

Baptist  

Meth.  Epis.. 

Christian  

Meth.  En.  8. 
Prot.  Epis... 
Free  Baptist 
Non-Sect 
Presbyterian 
Baptist., 
Presbyterian 
Presbyterian 
R.  Catholic 
Int'dcnom'l.. 
U.  Brethren. 
Non-Sect — 
Non-Sect.... 
Non  Sect.... 
Presbyterian 

Baptist  

Lutheran  

Climb.  Pres.. 
Afrlc.  Meth.. 
Universalis!. 
Presbyterian 
R.  Catholic. 
Non-Sect... 
Presbyterian 
Non-Sect.... 
Non-Sect — 
Presbyterian 
Meth.  Epis.. 

Baptist  

Rapt  1st  

Non-Sect.... 
Non-Sect.... 
Non-Sect.. .. 

Lutheran  

Christian  

Non-Sect  

Meth.  Epis... 
7th  Day  Bap. 
Non  Sect.... 

Baptist  

Cumb.  Pres.. 
United  Pres. 
Meth.  Epis.. 
Methodist... 
Methodist... 
R.  Catholic. 

Non-Sect  

R.  Catholic. 
Meth.  Epis.. 

Lutheran  

United  Pres. 
Meth.  Epis.. 

Non-Sect  

Lutheran.. . . 
Meth.  Epis... 
Baptist  


T.  H.  Bridges  

Amos  A.  Davis.  A.B.,  A.M... 
Jos.  W.  Mauck.  A.M.  LL.D.. 

E.  B.  Wakefield.  A  M  

Rev.  J.  E.  Lowry.  A.M  

Rev.  L.  C.  Stewardson  

Rev.  Jos.  F.  Hanselman.S.J. 
Gcrrit  J.  Kollen.  A.M.,  LL.D. 

F.  M.  Roof,  A.M  

John  Gordon,  D.D  

J.  H.  Grove.  M.S.D..  A.M  .. 
C.  W.  Barnes,  M.A.,  B.D.... 
Edgar  M.  Smith,  M.A..  D.D.. 

Wm.  L.  Bryan  

Daniel  F.  Bradley.  D.D  

A.  B.  Storms.  D.D  

J.W.  Mancher.  A.M..  S  T.D. 
A.  W.  Harris,  A.M.<Director) 

Lincoln  Hulley,  Ph.D  

Ira  Rcrnscn,  LL.D  

A.  0.  Slocnm.  LL.D  

M.  E.  Phillips. D.D.  (Chan.). 

B.  A.  Jenkins,  A.M..  B.I)  

Rev.  John  L.  Weber,  Litt.D. 
Rev .  W .  F .  Peirce ,  M . A . .  L  H  D. 
Rev.  Geo.  H.  Ball,  A.M. .D.D. 
Thomas  McClelland,  D.D.... 

E.  D.  Warneld.  LL.D  

.lere.  T.  Mulr.  LL.D..  A.M. .. 
Richard  D.  Harlan,  A.M  


Rev.  Bro.  Alxlas  

Samuel  Planlz,  Ph.D.,  D.D.. 
Rev.  11.  U.  Roop,  A.M. .Ph.D. 


David  Starr  Jordan.  LL.D.. 
R.  W.  Perkins.  M  A  .  Ph.D... 

Rev.  F.  W.  Grossman  

Geo.  J.  Burnett.  A.M  

IO.  G.  Schoenlein  

Geo.  W.  Neal  

Wm.  II.  Goler.  D.D  

P,  W.  Rich  (Act.  Pres.)  

James  Wallace,  Ph.D  

|Rev.  Bro.  Charles.  F.S.C.... 
AllredT.  Perry.  A.M..  D.D.. 

Samuel  T.  Wilson  

Wm.  P.  BrooksCAct.  Pres.). 
Henry  S.  Prltchett.  LL.D.... 
J.  R.  Stevenson.  D  D.tChm.) 
McK.  H.  Chamberlin,  LL.D.. 

Arthur  M.  Brumback  

P.  D.  Pollock.  A.M..  LL.D... 

G.  P.  Benton,  D.D  

J.  I..  Snyder.  M.A..  Ph.D.... 
Ezra  Brainerd,  D.D..  LL.D.. 
Rev.  Jacob  A.  Clutz.  D.D.... 

Henry  R.  Garrett  

Mrs.  C.  T.Mills.  Litt.D  

Wm.  B.  Murrah.  D.D..  LL.D. 

Rev.  W.  C.  Daland  

J.C.  Hardy,  A.M..  LL.B  

Rev.  W.T.  Lowrev.D.D.,A.M. 

Wm.  H.  Black,  D.D  

Thos.  H.  McMlchael  

F.  C.  English.  D.D  

W.  S.  Lewis.  D.D  ,  A  M  

Joseph  8.  Flipper  

F.  Dominie.  OS. B  

MaryE.Woollev,  M  A. .Litt.D 
Very  Rev.  W.L.O  Hara. A.M. 
Albert  B.  Riker.  D.D..  A.M... 

John  A.  W.  Haas.  D.D  

J.Knox  Montgomery.  D.D. . 
D.  W.  C.  Huntington.  D.D. . . 
Joseph  E.  8tubbs.D.D..LL.D 

Geo.  B.  Cromer.  LL.D  

Frederic  H.  Knight.  A.B  

Rev.  Nathan  E.  W'  3d,  D.D. 
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1831 

ihy; 

1889 
1852 


1861 
1851 
1865 
1861 

-  isii 

1877 
1872 
ISO! 
1844 

1870 
18« 


New  York  Univ.  (w)... 
Niagara  University... . 
N.C.Ag.&Meeh.Arta. 
North  Carolina  Col.  .. 
Northern  111.  Colt.... 
Northwestern  Col.t.... 
Northwestern  Unlv.t.. 
Northwestern  Unlv.t.. 
Norwegian  Luth.  Col. . 

Notre  Dame  Univ  

Oberlln  Collect  

Ogden  College  

Ohio  State  Unlv.t  

Ohio  Unlversltyt  

Ohio  Wesley  an  Unlv.t 
Oregon  Agric.  Col.t. . . 
Ottawa  Unlversltyt... 


lMftVHM.Tl>ei 

lgw;  Ouachit 
1849  Oxford  < 
iaor  r>..,  ((I.,  i 


18X7 
1880 
1812 
1746 
WW 
1871 
1874 


1830 

un 

18-24 


1847,Ottcrbeln  Unlv.t 

ita  Colleget  

Colleget  (<?).... 

1891 'Pacific  Colleget  

1854  Pacific  Unlversltyt.... 

1875  Park  Colleget  

1875  Parsons  Colleget  

1874  Peabody  Nor.  Col.t... 
1873;  Penn  Colleget  

1870  Pennsylvania  Colleget 
1832  Pennsylvania  Colleget 
lx62,Pcnna.  Military  Col... 
IHVjjPcnna.  8tate  Colleget. 
1877  Philander  Smith  Col.t. 

188l|Pilce  Colleget  

1854; Polytechnic  Institute.. 
1888  Pomona  Colleget  

Pratt  Instltutet  

Presbyterian  Col.  8.C.t 
Princeton  Theol.  Sem. 
Princeton  University.. 

Pritchett  Colleget  

Proseminar  College. . . 
Purdue  Unlversltyt  

1852  Kacine  College  

1879  RadcllfTc  Colleget  

Randolph-Macon  Col.. 
Randolph-Macon  Col.t 
Rensselaer  Poly.  Inst. 
1832  Richmond  Colleget.  .. 
1876!  Rio  Grande  College? . . 
185l|Rlpon  Colleget  

1853  Roanoke  College  

1X56  Rock  Hill  College  

1863 '  Roger  Williams  U.t}. . . 

1885 ;  Rolllna  Colleget  

1X74 1  Rose  Poly.  Inst  

176t'<]  Rutgers  College  

1871  San  Fran.  Theol.  Sem. 

18U6  Scio  Colleget  

1870:Scotia  8eminaryt$.... 
18.56, Seton  Hall  College. . . . 
1865  Shaw  Unlversltyt}.... 
18.15,  Shurtleff  Collegetftf) . . 

1867  Simpson  Colleget  

1875;  Smith  Colleget  

1801 1  South  Carolina  Col  t . . 
1859,  S'thn  Bap.Theo.  Hem. 
1856  Southern  Unlversltyt. 
1845,  Southwe'n  Bap.  U.t... 
I87o|  Southwe'n  Pres.  Univ. 
1873  Southwestern  Univ.t.. 
1885  Southwest  Kansas  C.t. 
1836  Spring  Hill  College.... 
1865  State  College  of  Ky.t.. 
1847  State  Univ.  of  Iowat.. 
1879  State  Univ.  of  Ky.tj  (q) 
1870  Stevens  Inst,  of  Tech. 
1889iSt.  Ansclm'a  College. 
1858  St.  Benedicts  College 
1*47  St.  Francis  XavierC. 

I  St.  Charles  CoUegc... 


New  Tork  City  (w)  Non-Sect. . . . 
Niagara  Palls. N.Y.  R.  Catholic. 

West  Raleigh,  N.C.  Non-Sect  

Mt.  Pleasant.  N.  C.  Lutheran  

Fulton.  Ill   Non-Sect  ... 

Naperville.  Ill  | Evangelical. 

Evanston.  Ill  Meth.  Epis... 

Watertown,  Wis...  I-uthcron  

Decorah,  Iowa   Lutheran  

See  "University  of  Notre  Dame. 

Oberlin.  O   Non-Sect  

Bowling  Grcen.Ky  Non-Sect.. .. 

Columbus,  O   Non-Sect.... 

Athens.  O  Non-Sect  

Delaware,  O  Meth.  Epis... 

Corvallis,  Ore  Non-Sect  

Ottawa,  Kan  Baptist  

Westerville,  O  U.  Brethren. 

Arkadelphia.  Ark.  liaptist  

Oxford,  O   Non-Sect.... 

Newberg,  Ore  Friends  

Forest  Grove.  Ore.  Congregat'l. 

Parkville,  Mo  Presbyterian 

Fairfield,  Iowa  Presbyterian 

Nashville.  Tenn . . .  Non-Sect. . . . 

Oslcaloosa.  Iowa..  Friends  

Pittsburg,  Pa   Presbyterian 

Gettysburg.  Pa        Lutheran — 

Chester.  Pa   Non-Sect.... 

State  College,  Pa.  Non-Sect  

Little  Rock.  Ark...  Meth.  Epis.. 

Bowling  Green, Mo  Non-Sect  

Brooklyn.  N.  Y. . ..  Non-Sect  

Claremont.  Cal  Congregat'l. 

Brooklyn.  N  Y....  Non-Sect.... 

Clinton.  8. 0   Presbyterian 

Princeton,  N.J  Presbyterian 

Princeton.  N.  J....  Non-Sect.... 

Glasgow,  Mo  Non-Sect.. . . 

Elmhurst,  111   Evangelical. 

Lafayette.  Ind         Non-Sect — 

Racine,  Wis  Prot,  Epis... 

Cambridge.  Mass..  Non-Sect.... 

Ashland,  Va  Meth.  Epis... 

Lynchburg,  Va  Methodist... 

Troy,  N.Y   Non-Sect. . . . 

Richmond.  Va   Baptist  

Rio  GrBnde,  O         Free  Baptist 

Rl pon.  Wis   Non-Sect.... 

Salem,  Va  Lutheran.... 

Ellicott  City.  Md...  R.  Catholic. 

Nashville,  Tenn...  Baptist  

Winter  Park,  Fla. .  Non-Sect.. . . 

Terre  Haute.  Ind..  Non-Sect  

N.  Brunswick.  N.J. [Non-Sect — 
San  Anselmo,  Cal  Presbyterian 

Seio.O  Meth.  Epis... 

Concord,  N.  0  [Presbyterian 

South  Orange. N.J. |R.  Catholic 

Raleigh,  N.  C  

Upper  Alton.  III. . 
Indlanola.  Iowa.. 
N'hampton.  Mass 
Columbia.  8.  C... 

Louisville,  Ky  [Baptist. 

I  ireensboro',  Ala. .  I  Meth.  Ep 

Tackson.  Tenn  [Baptist  

Clarksvllle, Tenn. .  Presbyterian 
(ieorgetown. Tex.. [Meth.  Ep.  8. 

Wintleld,  Kan  iMcth.  Epis... 

Mobile,  Ala  R.  Catholic 


Baptist 

I  Baptist  

iMcth.  Epis.. 
Non-Sect.... 
Non-Sect.. .. 


S. 


I>exington,  Ky   Non-Sect. 

Iowa  City,  Iowa.. .  jNon-Sect. 

l/oulsrlllc.  Ky  Baptist  

Hoboken,  N.  J   Non-Sect  

Manchester.  N.  H.  R.  Catholic. 

Atchison.  Kan        R.  Catholic. 

Manh'nBoro. N.Y.  R.  Catholic. 
Ellicott  City.  Md...  R.  Catholic. 


H.M  MacCracken  D.D..LL.D 
Very  Rev.  W.  F.  IJkly.  CM. 

Geo.  T.  Winston,  LL.D  

Rev.  W.  A.  Luu.  A  M  

J.  E.  Bittlnger,  A  M  

H.J.Kiekhocfer.A.M.Ph.D. 

I^Krph^:1!::::::::: 

C.  K.  Preus  

II 

Henry  C.  King,  D.D  

Win.  A.  Obenchaln.  A.M  

W.O.Thompson,  D.D..LL.D. 
Alston  Ellis.  Ph.D..  LL.D.... 
W.  F.  Whitlock  (Act.  Pres.). 
Thog.  M.  Gatch.  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
J.  D.  8.  Riggs.  Ph.D.,  L.H.D. 
George  Scott.  Litt.D..  Ph.D. 
John  W.  Conger.  A.B..  A.M. 
Fannie  R.  Robinson.  Ph  D... 
Edwin  McGrew.  B.8.,  M.S. . 
Win.  N.  Fcrrin.  A.M.  (l-ean,1 
L.  M.  McAfee  (Act.  Pres.)... 

W.  E.  Parsons,  D.D  

James  D.  Porter,  LL.D  

A.  Kosenberger.  A.B.,  LL.D. 

S.  A.  Martin.  D.D  

Rev.  8.  J.  Hefelbower  

Col.  Chas.  E.  Hyatt.  C.E.... 

Geo.  W.  Athcrtou.  LL.D  

Rev.  James  M.  Cox.  D.D.... 

W.  Moore  Jones  

F.  W.  Atkinson,  Ph.D  

Geo.  A.Gates,  D.D..  LL.D... 

Charles  M.Pratt  

Almon  E.  Spencer.B.A..M.A. 
W.  M.  Paxton.  D.D..  LL.D... 

Woodrow  WiLson.  Ph.D  

C.  8.  Hall  

Rev.  D.  Irion  

W.  E.  Stone,  A.M..  Ph.D  

Henry  D.  Robinson.  M.A  

Prof.  Le  Baron  R.  Briggs.... 

R.  K.  BlackweU.  LL.D  

Wm.  W.  Smith.  A.M..  LL.D. 
Palmer  C.  Ricketts.  C.E  

F.  W.  Boatw right.  M.A  

Rev.  J.  M.  Davis, D.D  

B.  C.  Hughes.  A.M.,  D.D  

John  A.  Morehead  

Rev.  Bro.  Abraham  

Rev.  P.  B.  Guernsey.  A.M  .. 

Wm.  F.  Blackman  

0.  Leo  Mees.  Ph.D  

Austin  Scott.  Ph.D..  LL.D-.. 

Rev.Thos.  F.  Day,  D.D  

James  H.  Beal  

Rev.  D.J.  SattertkWI.  D.D... 
Rt.  Rev.  John  A.  Stafford.. . 
Charles  F,  Meserve.  LL.D. . . 
Rev.  Stanley  A.  McKay, D.D. 

Charles  E.  Shelton.  A.M  

L.  Clark  Seelye.  D.D..  LL.D. 

Benj.  Sloan,  LL.D  

E.  Y.  Mullins.  D.D. .LL.D.... 

Rev.  8.  M.  Hosmer,  D.D  

P.  T.  Hale.  D  D  

G.  F.  Nleolasscn.  Vice-Chan. 

Robert  8.  flyer.  A.M  

Fred  C.  Demorest.  D.D  

Rev.  Wm.  J.  Tvrrell,  8.J.... 
J .  K.  Patterson.  Ph.D..  LL.D. 
(ieorge  E.  Macl-ean,  LL.D.. 
Rev.  Chas.  L.  Puree.  D.D.... 

A.  C.  Humphreys,  l.L.D  

Rt.  Rev.  Abbot  Hilary.  D.D.. 

Rt.  Rev.  I.  Wolf,  D.D  

Rev.  D.  W.  Hearn,  S.J  

Rev.  C.B.8chraute.S.8..A.M. 
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Denomina- 
tional 
Control. 


• 

a 

President  or  Chairman 

B 

■ 

of  Faculty. 

3 

CO 

li 


•-j  a 

3  v 


H  C  o  o 


Annapolis.  Md  Non-Sect  

Washington.  D.  C.  R.  Catholic. 
Fordham,  N.  Y.  C.  K.  Catholic. . 
Colleecvllle.  Minn.  K.  Catholic. 
Canton.  N.  Y   Universalis!. 


St.  Louis.  Mo  

St.  Mary's.  Kan... 

St.  Mary's.  Ky  

North  He  Id.  Minn... 
Annandale.  N.  Y... 
Villanova.  Pi 


1789  St.  John  s  College.... 
1MB  St.  John's  College.... 

1841  St.  John's  College.... 
1857  St.  John's  University. 
1858'st.  Lawrence  Univ.t. 
1829  St.  Louis  University.. 
1869  St.  Mary's  College... 
1821  St.  Mary's  College.... 

1874  St.  Olaf  College!  

1800  St.  Stephen's  College 

1842  St. Thomas  College.. 
1865  St.  Vincent's  College.  .1  Los  Angeles.  Cal.. 

1869  Sworthmore  Colleuet.  Swarthmore,  Pa.. 
1871  Syracuse  University t. 'Syracuse,  N.  Y... 

1857  TaborColleget  Tabor.  Iowa. 

1867  Talladega  Colleget (e)  .-Talladt 

1883  Tarklo  Colleget  Tarklo.  Mo  

1893  Taylor  University? . . .  J  Upland,  Ind  

1887  Teachers  Collegett.. . .  Manh'n  Boro.  N.  Y. 

1870  Thiol  Collegetto)  'Greenville.  Pa  

1891  Throop  Poly.  Inst.t.. 

1824  Trinity  College  

1900  Trinity  Colleget  

1853  Trinity  Colleget  

1869  Trinity  University?... 
1KV>  Tufts  Colleget 


R.  Catholic. 
R.  Catholic. 
R.  Catholic. 
Lutheran.... 
Prot.  Epis... 
R.  Catholic. 
R.  Catholic. 
Friends 
Meth.  Epis... 
Congregat'l. 
ConRregat'l. 
Un.  Presb... 
Meth.  Epis... 
Non-Sect.... 


Lutheran 

Pasadena,  Cal  Non-8ect.. . . 

Hartford. Ct  Prot.  Epis... 

Washington,  D.  C.  R.  Catholic. 

Durham.  N.  C         Meth.  Ep.  8. 

Waxahaehle,  Tex. (Climb.  Pres.. 

Boston,  Mass  Universalist. 

l83l|Tulaue  Universltyt  (»),New  Orleans,  La..  Non-Sect  

1881  Tuskegee  Institute*}. .  Tuskcgee,  Ala  Non-Sect.. . . 

1859  Union  Christian  Col.t. Merom,  Ind  Christian  

1886 'Union Colleget  Barbourville,  Ky. .  Meth.  Epis... 

1891  L'niou  Colleget.  'College  View.  Neb.  Advent  

1795. Union  College.   I  Schenectady.  N.  Y.  Non-Sect  

18*.  Union  Tbeol.  Sem.t...  Manh'n  Boro,  N.Y.  Presbyterian 
1831' I'm  v.  of  Alabamat...  .Tuscaloosa.  Ala.lt  Non-Sect..".. 

1891 1 Univ.  of  Arizonal  Tucson,  Ariz  iNon-Scct. . . . 

1872  Univ.  of  Arkansas?.  ..  Fay'tcvlllc.  Ark.fj/)  Non-Sect  

186*  Univ.  of  Californiat... | Berkeley.  Cal  Non-Sect  

Chicago,  III  Non-Sect. (0 

Cincinnati.  O  Non-Sect. . . . 

Boulder.  Col  Non-Sect.. . . 

See  "Denver  (University". 

Athens,  Ga  'Non-Sect  

Moscow,  Idaho  Non-Sect  

III.  (r)....  Non-Sect.... 

Lawrence.  Kan....lNon  Sect  

Orono.  Me  [Non-Sect.... 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.. | Non-Sect  

Minneapolis.  Miun  Non-Sect  

University,  Miss.. .! Non-Sect  

Columbia,  Mo.  (u)|Non-Seet  

Non-Sect.. . . 
Nashville.  Tenn...|Non-8ect.... 

Lincoln,  Neb   Non-Sect. . . . 

Albuquerque.  N.M.  Non-Sect,. . . 
See  "  New  York  University  ". 
Chapel  Hill.  N.  CINon-Sect.... 

Non-Sect.... 


Thomas  Fell.  Ph.D..  LL.D... 

Brother  Germanus  

Rev.  John  J.  Collins.  8. J.... 
Rt.  Rev.  Peter  Engel.Ph.D. . 
Rev.  Almon  Gunnison,  D.D. 

Rev.  W.  B.  Rogers.  8.J  

Rev.  Jas.  McCabe,  8.J  

Rev.  Michael  Jaglowicz.C.R. 

Rev.  John  N.  Klldahl  

Thomas  R.  Harris.  D.D  

L.  A.  Delurey.  O.8.A.,  A  M . . 
Rev.  J.  8.  Glass,  C.M..D.D.. 

Jos.  Swain,  LL.D  

Rev.  J.  R.  Day.  LL.D.(Chan.) 

Geo.  N.  Ellis.  A.M  

G.  W.  Andrews  (Act.  Pres.) 
Rev.  J.  A.  Thompson,  D.D.. 
Chas.  W.  Winchester.  D.D.. 
Jas.  E.  Russell,  Ph.D.  (Dean) 
Theophilus  B.  Roth.  D.D.... 
Walter  A.  Edwards,  A.M... 

F.  8.  Luther  

Sister  LIdwina.  S.N.D  

John  C.  Kilgo.  D  D..A.M... 
A.  E.  Turner,  Ph.D  


1891 
1819 
1877 

isoi 

1889 
1868 
1 8*1*1 


Univ.  of  Chicago?  

Univ.  of  Cincinnati?.. 
Univ.  of  Coloradot... 

Univ.  of  Denvcrt  

Univ.  of  Georgia  

Univ.  of  Idaho!  

Univ.  of  Illinoist  lUr'uana 

Univ.  of  Kansas!  

1865  Univ.  of  Maine!  

1837  Univ.  of  Michigan!... 

1868  Univ.  of  Minnesota*  . 
181*  Univ.  of  Mississippi!.. 
18(0  Univ.  of  Missouri!.... 
1895  Univ.  of  Montana! . . . .: Missoula.  Mont. 
1785  Univ.  of  Nashvillet(./). 

1869  Univ.  of  Nebraska!.... 
1892  Univ.  of  N.Uexicnt(v) 
....  Univ.  of  New  York  ... 
17%  Univ.  of  N.  Carolina!.. 
1883  Univ.  of  N.  Dakota?  . .  Grand  Forks.  N.Dk 
18i2  Univ.  of  Notre  Dame..  I  Notre  Dame,  Ind 

1892  Univ.  of  okla.lf.j;  iNorman,  Okla... 

1880  Univ.  of  Omaha!  (</)...  lOmaba,  Neb  

1872  Univ.  of  Oregon!  Eugene.  Ore  

1852  Univ.  of  the  Pacific!  . .  San  Jose.  Cal 
1740  Univ.  of  Pcnnsyrniat. 
1850  Univ.  of  Rochester!.. . 
1880  Univ.  of  8.  Calf  (<?>... 

1882  Univ.  of  S.  Dakota!.. . 

1868  Univ.  of  the  8outh  

1791  Univ.  of  Tennessee!  (<•) 

1883  Univ.  of  Texas!  

1850,  Univ.  of  Utah!  

1791  Univ.  of  Vermontt.... 

1825  Univ.  of  Virginia  ICharlottesvllli 

1862  Univ. of  Washington!.  Seattle.  Wash. 
1818  Univ.  of  Wisconsin!. . 
1869!  Univ.  of  Woostert 


K.  B.  Craighead  

Booker  T.  Washington,  A.M. 

Chas.  J.  Jones, D.D  

James  P.  Faulkner.  A.M.... 

Chas.  C.  Lewis  

Rev.  A.  V.  V.  Raymond.  D.D. 
Rev.  Chas.  Cuthbert  Hall... 

J.  W.  Abercrombie  

K.  C.  Babcock  

Dr.  Henry  8.  Hartxog  

BenJ.  Ide  Wheeler.  LL.D. . . . 
Wm.  R.  Harper.  Ph.D..  D.D. 

C.  W.  Dabney.  LL.D  

.las.  H.  Baker, M.A., LL.D... 


Walter  B.  Hill.  LL.D  

James  A.  MacLcan,  Ph.D... 
Edmund  J.  James.  Ph.D.... 
Frank  Strong.  Chancellor. . . 

G.  E.  Fellows.  LL.D  

James  B.  Angell.  LL.D  

Cyrus  Northrup.LL  D  

Robert  B.  Fulton.  LL.D  

Richard  Henry  Jesse,  LL.D. 
Oscar  J.  Craig,  A.M..  Ph.D.. 

.1  ames  D.  Porter  

E.  Ben].  Andrews.  LL.D  

William  Q.  Tight  


Philadelphia,  Pa.. 
Rochester.  N.  Y.... 


R.  Catholic. 

N  on- Sect  

Presbyterian 
Non-Sect.... 
Meth.  Epis... 
Non-Sect — 
Baptist 


Los  Angeles,  Cal..  Meth.  Epis... 


Vermilion,  S.  Dak. 

Sewanee,  Tcnn  

Knoxville.  Tenu... 
Austin,  Tex.  (i).... 
Salt  Lake  City.  U.. 
Burlington,  Vt. 


N  on- Sect. 
Prot.  Epis. 
Non-Sect.. 
Non-Sect.. 
Non-Sect.. 
Non-Sect.. 


Univ.  of  Wyoming!.  . 
Upper  Iowa  Univ.t . . 
Ursinus  Colleget. 


1887 
1857 
1869 

1802|U-  8.  Military  Acad... 


Va  Non-Sect. . . . 
. . .  iNon-Sect. . . . 

Madison,  Wis  |Non-8ect  

Wooster,  O  Presbyterian 

Laramie,  Wyo  j Non-Sect  

Fayette,  Iowa  Meth.  Epis... 

College vllle.  Pa...  German  Ret 
West  Point,  N.  Y. .  Non-Sect.. . . 


Francis  P.  Venable.  Ph.D... 
Webster  Mcrrifield.M.A.... 
Rev.  A.  Morrissey,  CS  C. . . . 

David  R.  Boyd.  A  M  

David  R.  Kerr.  D.D.,  Ph.D.. 

Prince  L.  Campbell  

F.li  McCllsh.  D.D  

C.C.  Harrison.  LL.IMProvJ 

Rush  Rhees.  D.D..  LL.D  

Geo.  F.  Bonard,  A.M.,  D.D. . 
Garrett  Droppers  

B.  L.  Wiggins.  M  A..  LL.D... 

Brown  Ayres,  Ph.D  

Wm.  L.  Prather.  LL.D  

J.T.  Kingsbury.  Ph.D..  D.Sc. 

Mat.  H.  Buckham.D.D  

Edwin  A.  Alderman.  LL.D. . . 
Thos.  H.  Kane.  Ph.D  

C.  R.  Van  Hise.  Ph.D  

Rev.  Louis  E.  Holden,  D.D. . 

F.  M.Tisdel.  Ph.D  

IT  J.  Bassett.  D.D  

■Rev.  H.T.  Spongier,  D.D... 
ICol.  A.  L.  Mills.  U.8.A.,8upt. 
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184.5  I".  8.  Naval  Academy, 
lux*  Ctah  Arm.  College!.. . 
1H7J  Vanderbllt  Univ.t.... 

1861  Vaasar  College!  

l*»r.  Vim-eones  I'niv.t  

Virginia  Mil.  Dr-t  

1871  Virginia  Poly.  Inst  ... 

IS3I  Wabash  College  

1K«  Wake  Forest  College. . 
1*77  Walden  Uiiivcrsiiyt.. . 
1865  Washburn  Collegct . . . 
1892  Washington  A«c.  Col... 
1802  Wash.  &  JefTerson  Col. 

1749  Wash.  &  Lee  Univ  

1783  Washington  Collegct.. 
17*5  Washington  Colleget.. 
1853  Washington  I'niv.t  . . . 
18.51  Waynesburg  Colleget. 
1870  Wellesley  College!.... 

IHiW  Wells  College!  

1831  Wesleyan  L'niv.t  

18.56  Western  College!}  

1867  West.  Maryland  Col.t. 
1826  West.  Reserve  I'niv.  (o) 
17H7  West.  Univ.  of  Penn.t. 
1865  Wcstflcld  Colleget.... 
18.53  Westminster  College. . 

1&52  Westminster  Col.t  

1.867  W.  Virginia  Univ.t  (j). 

i860  Wheaton  Colleget  

1859  Whitman  Collegct  

1856  Wilberforce  L  niv.t}... 


1873  Wiley  University!} 

inn  Willamette  Unlv.t  

10X1  William  &  Mary  Col... 
1819  William  Jewell  Col.... 

17'.0  Williams  College  

1870  Wilmington  Collegct . . 
1870  Wilson  College!  (</>.. . . 
1815  Wittenberg  Collegct  .. 

1854  WofTordColleget  

1H88  Woman's  College!  (7) . 
IHiV.  Worcester  Poly.  liuq  I 
1701  Yale  University  ( r) . . . . 

1881  Yankton  Collegct  

1890,  York  Collegct  


Annapolis,  Md  

I/Ogan,  Utah  

Nashville,  Tenn. . . 
Poughkeepsle.  N.Y 
Vineennes,  Ind.... 

Lexington.  Va  

Blacksburg.  Va  

Crawf'rdsville.  Ind 
Wake  Forest.  N.C. 
Nashville,  Tenn... 

Topeka,  Kan  

Pullman,  Wash.... 
Washington.  Pa... 

Lexington.  Va  I 

Chcslertown,  Md. . 
Wash'nCol.  Tenn. 

St.  Louis.  Mo  

Waynesburg.  Pa... 
Wellesley.  Mass... 
Aurora.  N.  Y  ..  ... 
Middletown.  Ct.... 

Toledo,  Iowa  

Westminster.  Md.. 

Cleveland.  o  

Pittsburg,  Pa.  (m). 
Wcstlield.  Ill 

Fulton,  Mo  

N.Wilmington.  Pa 
Morgant'u.  W.  Va. 

Wheaton,  III  

Walla  Walla.  Wn.. 

Wilberforce.  O  

Marshall,  Tex  

Salem,  Ore  

Williamsburg,  Va. 

Liberty,  Mo  

Williainst'n,  Mass. 

Wilmington.  O  

Chamber«burg,  Pa 

Springfield.  O  

Spartanburg.  8.  C.| 

Baltimore,  Md  

Worcester.  Mass.. 
New  Haven.  Conn 
Yankton.  8.  Dak.. 
York,  Neb  


Denomina- 
tional 
Control. 


Non-Sect  

Non-Sect  

Meth.  Ep.  8. 

Non-Sect  

Non-Sect  

Non-Sect.... 
Non-Sect.. . . 

Non-Sect  

Baptist  

Meth.  Epls... 
Congregai'l. 
Non-Sect  — 
Presbyterian 
Non-Sect.. .. 

Non-Sect  

Presbyterian 

Non-Sect  

Cumb.  Pres.. 

Non-Sect  

Non-Sect.... 
Meth.  Kpis... 
1'.  Brethren. 
Meth.  Prot... 

Non-Sect  

Non-Sect  

C.  Brethren 
Presbyterian 
United  Pres. 

Note  Sect  

Congregat'l. 
Congregat'l. 
Meth.  Epll... 
Meth.  Kpis... 
Meth.  E[iis... 
Non-Sect.... 

Baptist  

Non-Sect  

Friends  

Presbyterian 

Lutheran  

Meth.  Ep.  S. 
Meth.  Epls... 
Non-8eet.. .. 
Non-Sect.... 
Congregat'l. 
U.  Brethren. 


Capt.  W.  H.  Brownson  

Wm.  J .  Kerr.  B.S..  D-Sc  .... 
J.  H.  Kirkland.  LL.D.,  Ph.D. 
.lames  M.  TayIor.D.D.,LL.D. 
James  E.  Manchester.  D.Sc. 

(ten.  Scott  Shipp.  LL.D  

J.  M.  McBryde.  Ph.D..  LL.D 
Rev.  Wm.  P.  Kane.  D.D  

C.  E.Taylor,  DD.  LL.D.... 

John  A.  Kumler.  D.D  

Norman  Plass,  D.D  

Enoch  A.  Bryan.  A.M  

Rev.  Jas.  D  Moffat,  D.D  ... 
lieo.  H.  Denny.  M.A..  Ph.D. 

James  W.  Cain,  LL.D  

Rev.  James  T.  Coote.D-D... 
W.  8.  Chaplin.  LL.D  

A.  E.  Turner.  A  M  

Caroline  Hazard. M  A  . Lltt.D 
Geo.  Morgan  Ward.  D.D.... 

B.  P.  Raymond.  D.D..  LL.D. 

Henry  W.  Ward.  A  M  

Rev.  T.  H.  Lewis.  D.D  ,  A.M. 

Charles  F.  Thwlng.  D.D  

S  B  McCormlck.D.D.(Chan. ) 

W.  R.  Shuey  

David  R.  Kerr  

Rev.  R.  O.  Ferguson.  D.D... . 

D.  B.  Purinton  

Charles  A.  Blanchard.  D.D.. 
Rev.  S.  B.  L.  Penrose.  A.B.. 
Joshua  H.  Jones,  A.M.,  D.D. 

Rev.  M.  W.  Dogau.  A  M  

John  H.  Coleman,  D.D  

Lyon  (1.  Tyler,  M.A.,  LL.D.. 
John  P.  Oreene.  D.D..  LL.D. 

Henry  Hopkins.  D.D  

Albert  J.  Brown  

M.  H.  Reaser  

Charles  O.  Heekert  

Henry  N.  Snyder  

J.  F.  Goucher,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

E.  A.  Engler.  Pta.  D  

Arthur  T.  Hadley.LL.D... 
Rev.  Henry  K.Warren,  M.J 
Wm.  E.  Schcll.  A.M  
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*  All  departments, 
t  Co-education  of  the  sexes. 
t  Kducation  of  women  only. 
J  For  the  education  of  colored  students, 
t  Teachers  College  is  now  partof  Columbia 
U  Medical  Department  at  Mobile,  Ala. 
tt  At  Athens.  Tenn..  also. 
"  Co-education  in  Medical  Department, 
r  No  restriction  as  to  color, 

rf  Certain  courses,  with  use  of  library,  are  open  to 
women  in  Columbia  University  who  are  students  of 
Barnard  or  Teachers  College. 

«  Co-education  In  the  literary  departments. 

/Confined  strictly  to  post-graduate  work.  The  na- 
tional university  of  the  church. 

(7  Academic  and  Technical  Departments  at  Fayette- 
vllle  ;  Law  and  Medical  Departments  at  Little  Rock  ; 
Normal  School  (for  negroes).  Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

i  Presbyterian  In  sympathy. 

{For  Indians  and  colored  youth,  both 
Also  at  Lancaster,  Tex. 


to  Located  in  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny. 

n  Separate  department  for  women  in  the  H. : 
Newcomb  Memorial  College. 

o  For  both  sexes,  except  that  Adelbert  1 
is  for  women  only. 

/'   Dental  and  Law  Schools  at  Chicago. 

7  Report  at  close  of  1900. 

r  Schools  of  Pharmacy  and  Medicine  at  Chicago. 

*  Bledica I  Department  at  Galveston. 

t  President  and  two-thirds  Trustees  must  be  Baptists 

H  8chool  of  Mines  at  Rolla.  Mo. 

v  Women  admitted  to  graduate  school  and  Depart- 
ments of  Fine  Arts  and  Music. 

10  Co-education  In  law,  pedagogy,  graduate,  and  com- 
merce. The  University  proper  Is  at  University  Height. 
Bronx  Borough.  New  York  ;  Law  School  at  Wai 
Square.  New  York. 

x  College  of  Liberal  Art*  at  St.  Paul,  Minn. ; 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  at  Minneapolis. 

v  - 
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Foreign  Universities. 


1366 
15«H 
1224 
I'M 
1465 
14?2 
1819 
1200 
1837 
1409 
1851 
1257 
1683 
1348 
l.VW 
1412 
1x75 
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1451 
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l.W, 
1818 
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141V. 
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1222 
1804 
1177 

1402 

1288 


1784 
1827 
13»jl 
1779 
1181 
IVil 
1.164 
1477 
1808 
1»17 
1243 
1632 

1632 
1*11 
1737 
1605 
1457 
1  .'.;<! 


IM 
1816 


Locality. 


Pari*. 

Berlin,  Pr  »U,  Germany  

Vienna,  Austria  

Madrid,  Spain  

Naples,  ltal>  

Moscow,  Russia  

Budapest,  Hungary  

Munich,  Bavaria,  Germany  

St.  Petersburg,  Russia  

Oxford,  England  

Athens,  Greece  

Leipzig,  Saxony  Germany  

'Manchester,  England  (about)   

Cambridge,  England  

Kilinhurgh,  Scotland  

Prague,  A ustria  I  Bohemian)  

KIJew.Klcfl,  Russia  

Turin,  Italy  

Lyons,  France  

Bordeaux,  France  

Helslngfors,  Finland,  Russia  

Copenhagen,  Denmark  

Glasgow,  Scotland  

jRome.  Italy  (Uoyal  University)  

|  Barcelona,  Spain  

Toulouse,  France  

Graz,  8ty  ria,  Austria  

Bonn,  Prussia,  Germany  

I  Bucharest,  Houmania  

Lou  vain,  Belgium  

Halle,  Prussia,  Germany  

Bologna,  Italy  

Tokyo, Japan  

Padua,  Italy  

Charkow,  Russia  

(Ipsa la,  Sweden  

lien  lies,  France  

WUrzburg,  Bavaria, (iermany  

Coimhra,  Portugal  

Breslau,  Prussia,  Germany  

Prague  (German)  

Lemberg,  Gallria,  Austria  

Toronto,  Canada  

Pavla,  Italv  

Palermo,  s'lcllv.  Italv  

Mf)ntliellier,  Frame  

Brussels,  Belgium....  

Krakow,  Galii  ia,  Austria  

Tubingen,  W iirtemberg,  (iermany  .. 

Lille,  France  

Liege,  Belgium  

Salamanca,  Spain  

Dorpat,  Russia  

Havana,  Cuba  

Amsterdam,  Holland  

Chrlstiania,  Norway 
Gotlingen,  Prussia,  (iermany... 

Manila,  Philippine  Islands  

Freiburg,  Baden, (Iermany  

I)ublin.  Ireland  

Heldell>erg,  Baden,  Germany  

Strassbnrg,  Alsace,  Germany. . . . 
Manchester,  Kncland  (Owens  College) 
Warsaw.  Poland.  Russia  
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Locality. 


Montreal,  4  «.u„»  

Krlangen,  Bavaria,  Germany... 

Urbana  

Pisa,  Italy  

Rome,  Italy  (University  Pont.). 

Naucy,  France  

(ienoa,  Italv.  

Innsbruck,  Tyrol,  Austria  

Santiago  (Chile)  

Foltiers,  France  

Marburg,  Prussia,  Germany.. .. 

Catania,  Sicily  

jGeneva,  Switzerland. 

Kaaan,  Russia  

Leyden,  Holland  

ZUrieh,  Switzerland. 


*■■■■••• 


fireifswald,  Prussia,  Germany  , 

Aberdeen,  Scotland  

|  Jena,  Thurlngia,  'iermany  , 

Berne,  Switzerland  , 

Alx-en-Provence,  France  

I'tracbt,  Holland  

Kiel,  Prussia,  Germany  

Caen,  France  ".  

Ktausenburg,  Hungary. 

Valencia,  Spain  

Konigslterg,  Prussia,  f" 

Ghent,  Belgium  

Melbourne,  Victoria,  Australia... 

(•lessen,  Hcssia,  Germany  

Lund, Sweden  

Dijon,  France  

Kingston  

Florence,  Italy  

Odessa,  Russia  

Messina.  Italy  

Grenoble,  France  

Ijtusaniic,  Switzerland  

Parma,  Italy  

Rostock,  Mecklenburg,  Germany. 

Basel,  Switzerland  

Agram,  Croatia,  Hungary  

Belgrade  ,  

Sydnev,  Australia  

Groningen.  Holland  

Jassy,  Roumaiiia  

Modena,  Italy  

Durham.  Kngland  (about)  

Czernowitz,  Bukowina,  Austria  .. 

Maeerata,  Italy  

Freiburg.  Switzerland  

Adelaide.  Australia  

Ferugia,  Italy  

Kit*n&i  i t&i\ 

Toronto  (Victoria  University)  

Cagllari,  Italy. 

St.  Andrew's,  Scotland  

Camcrino,  Italy  

Clermont,  France  

Besancon,  France  

Sassari,  ltnlv  

Amsterdam  ifreo  university).. 

Ferrara   

1  rhino.  Italy  
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1 .075 
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1.013 
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1.009 
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967 
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902 
862 
a<7 
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7S8 
755 
748 
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726 
726 

076 
668 
667 


601 
5-.B 
681 
653 
540 
638 
624 
514 
610 
484 
465 
464 
452 
42? 
412 
400 
.'fi  t  i 
S58 
348 
320 
298 
257 


207 
•206 
169 
166 
109 


Humanities  are  those  branches  of  educa-  | 
tion  or  study  which  are  included  in  what  are 
called  polite  or  elegant  learning,  as  languages,  | 
grammar,  philosophy,  and  poetry,  with  that 
pertaining  to  what  is  called  polite  literature, 
including  the  ancient  classics.  The  name  im- 
plies that  the  study  of  these  branches,  in  op- 
position to  the  physical  sciences,  which  espe- 
cially develop  the  intellectual  faculties,  has  a 
tendency  to  humanize  man,  to  cultivate  par- 
ticularly those  faculties  which  distinguish  him 
as  man  in  all  his  relations,  social  and  moral ; 
that  is,  which  make  him  a  truly  cultured  man. 


Animal  Worship. —  Among  primitive 
]>eoples,  all  animals  are  supposed  to  be  en- 
dowed with  souls  which  in  many  cases  have 
formerly  animated  human  beings.  Hence  a 
likeness  is  often  recognized  between  an  animal 
and  some  deceased  friend,  and  the  animal  is 
addressed  as  the  person  would  have  been,  and 
honored  with  a  kind  of  worship.  Many  tribes 
call  themselves  by  the  name  of,  and  even  de-. 
rive  their  pedigree  from,  some  animal.  It* 
cries  become  the  omens  of  the  tribe  ;  and  thus 
originate  the  divination  and  augury  of  more 
civilized  uations.    In  the  modern  "world  the 
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most  civilized  people  among  whom  animal- 
worship  vigorously  survives  lie  within  the 
range  of  Brahmanism.  Here  the  sacred  cow 
is  not  mere./  to  be  spared ;  she  is  as  a  deity 
worshiped  and  bowed  to  daily  by  the  pious 
Hindoo.  Siva  is  incarnate  in  Hanuman,  the 
monkey  god.  The  divine  king  of  birds,  Gar- 
uda,  is  Vishnu's  vehicle,  and  the  forms  of  fish 
and  boar  and  tortoise  assumed  in  the  avatar 
legends  of  Vishnu.  Perhaps  no  worship  has 
prevailed  more  widely  than  that  of  the  serpent. 
It  had  its  place  in  Egypt  and  among  the  He- 
brews ;  in  Greece  and  Rome  ;  among  the  Celts 
and  Scandinavians  in  Europe ;  in  Persia  and  In- 
dia ;  in  China  and  Thibet ;  in  Mexico  and  Peru  ; 
in  Africa,  where  it  still  flourishes  as  the  state 
religion  in  Dahomey ;  in  Java  and  Ceylon  *, 
among  the  Fijians  and  elsewhere  in  Oceanica ; 
and  even  within  the  limits  of  Christianity  we 
find  the  sect  of  the  Ophites,  who  continued  or 
renewed  snake-worship,  blended  curiously 
with  purer  rites. 

Pyramids.  —  The  weight  of  authority 
among  modern  Egyptologists  inclines  to  the 
view  that  the  Pyramids  were  a  new  and  bold 
architectural  type,  invented  in  its  entirety  be- 
tween the  fifth  and  twelfth  dynasties,  in  Mid- 
dle Egypt,  and  not  the  development  from 
earlier  forms  of  tomb-mounds.  "  Pyramid," 
in  its  strict  geometrical  sense,  denotes  a  build- 
ing having  a  polygonal  base,  and  plain  triangu- 
lar sides  which  meet  in  an  apex.  There  are 
various  forms  of  ancient  tomb-mounds  of 
earth  and  stone  and  stepped  structures,  as  the 
maataJta  in  Egypt,  and  early  temples  and  mau- 
solea  in  Mexico  and  Assyria,  and  there  are 
also  some  inferior  imitations  of  later  date ; 
but  the  true  pyramidal  construction  is  seen 
only  in  Egypt,  and  comprises  about  seventy 
structures  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  none  of 
which  are  later  than  the  twelfth  dynasty  (about 
2000  B.  C).  They  are  all  built  upon  a  square 
base,  with  the  four  sides  facing  Mie  four  cardi- 
nal points  of  the  compass,  and  in  the  earlier 
forms  are  composed  of  horizontal  layers  of 
rough-hewn  blocks  with  a  small  amount  of 
mortar — degenerating  in  the  buildings  of  the 
sixth  and  succeeding  dynasties  to  a  cellular 
system  of  retaining  walls  filled  with  loose 
chips,  and  finally,  in  the  twelfth  dynasty,  to  a 
mass  of  mud  bricks.  But  there  was,  in  all 
cases,  on  the  outside,  a  casing  of  fine  stone, 
beautifully  polished  and  jointed,  the  inner 
chambers  having  a  similar  finish.  These  casing 
stones  were  not  a  mere  veneer  or  film,  but  were 
massive  blocks,  usually  greater  in  thickness 
than  in  height.  Inside  of  each  pyramid,  al- 
ways low  down,  and  usually  beneath  the  level 
of  the  ground,  was  built  a  sepulchral  chamber, 
and  this  was  reached  by  a  downward  passage 


from  the  north  side.    This  passage  had  a 

lesser  chamber  in  its  course,  and  was  blocked 
once  or  oftener  with  a  massive  stone  portcullis. 
The  interior  was  probably  in  every  case  acces- 
sible to  the  priests  for  the  purpose  of  making 
offerings,  the  passageway  being  closed  by  a 
stone  door  turning  on  a  horizontal  pivot,  the 
location  of  which  was  known  to  them.  The 
chambers  were  always  roofed  by  great  sloping 
cantalevers  of  stone  projecting  from  the  north 
and  south  sides,  on  which  they  rested  without 
pressing  on  each  other  along  the  central  ridge, 
so  that  there  was  no  thrust,  nor  indeed  any 
force  to  disturb  the  buildings ;  and  now,  after 
a  lapse  of  four  thousand  years,  in  spite  of  the 
brutal  treatment  of  enemies  and  the  greed  of 
later  builders  (who  have  removed  almost  all  of 
the  casing  stones),  they  still  stand  as  colossal 
monuments  of  the  work  of  man.  Owiug  to 
the  loss  of  the  casing  stones,  their  present  ap- 
pearance presents  a  series  of  huge,  rough  steps, 
and  their  height  has  been  considerably  dimin- 
ished by  the  encroachment  of  the  sand  of  the 
desert  around  their  bases.  Many  archaeolo- 
gists believe  these  vast  piles,  especially  the 
great  Pyramid  of  Cheops  at  Gizeh,  to  have 
been  constructed  under  divine  inspiration,  and 
to  embody  in  the  living  rock  great  astronom- 
ical facts  and  mathematical  principles,  and 
memorials  of  a  system  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures for  universal  use.  It  is  also  maintained 
that  Masonic  emblems  and  symbols  have  been 
found  within  them.  Whatever  the  builders 
embodied  in  the  details  of  their  construction, 
their  immediate  object  and  use  was  undoubt- 
edly to  serve  as  royal  mausolea.  As  for  these 
theories,  future  investigations  will  probably 
develop  or  explode  them ;  but  that  there  is 
great  mathematical  knowledge  and  wonderful 
accuracy  of  measurement  displayed  in  them  is 
well  established.  In  the  great  Pyramid  at 
Gizeh,  the  four  sides  have  a  mean  error  of 
only  six  tenths  of  an  inch,  and  twelve  seconds 
in  angle  from  a  perfect  square.  This  pyramid 
is  the  largest  of  all,  and  by  far  the  most  re- 
markable in  its  construction.  It  is  somewhat 
different  from  the  others  in  its  internal  ar- 
rangement, having  the  subterranean  chamber, 
which  is  but  half  finished,  and  having  also  an 
upward  passage  leading  to  two  large  upper 
chambers,  highly  finished  with  great  slabs  of 
polished  red  granite.  Probably  both  of  these 
chambers  contained  originally  a  polished  sar- 
cophagus of  the  same  Syenitic  granite ;  and 
the  larger  one  —  the  **  King's  " —  although  in 
the  very  heart  of  this  huge  pile,  is  perfectly 
ventilated  by  two  air  passages  about  nine 
inches  square,  which  run  to  the  north  and 
south  faces  of  the  Pyramid.  It  was  built  by 
Cheops  or  Khufu  of  the  fifth  dynasty,  and  its 
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construction  is  thought  to  have  employed 
100,000  men  for  thirty  years  or  more  — prob- 
ably half  a  century.  The  masonry  consisted 
originally  of  89,028,000  cubic  feet,  and  still 
amount*  to  82,111,000.  The  height  is  at 
present  450  feet  (originally  479),  and  the 
length  of  the  sides  746  feet  (originally  764^. 
The  King's  Chamber  is  19  feet  1  inch  in 
height,  and  in  area  34  feet  3  inches  by  17  feet 
1  inch ;  the  Queen's  Chamber  is  20  feet  8 
inches  in  height,  and  in  area  17  feet  by  18 
feet  9  inches.  It  is  now  generally  agreed  that 
there  were  no  inscriptions  on  the  external  sur- 
face of  any  of  the  pyramids,  the  casing-stones 
bearing  a  smooth  polish.  The  mechanical 
means  employed  by  the  builders  have  been 
partly  ascertained.  The  hard  stones,  granite, 
diorite,  and  basalt,  were,  in  all  fine  work, 
sawn  into  shape  by  bronze  saws  set  with  jewels 
(either  corundum  or  diamonds)  ;  hollows  were 
made  (as  in  sarcophagi)  by  tubular  drilling 
with  tools  like  our  modern  diamond  rock-drills, 
and  small  articles  were  turned  in  lathes  fitted 
with  mechanical  tool  rests  and  jewel  pointed 
tools.  The  questions  of  the  transport  and 
management  of  such  huge  stones,  weighing 
oftentimes  more  than  thirty  tons  apiece,  re- 
main still  to  be  answered. 

Septuagint. —  The  most  ancient  Greek 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament  thai  has  come 
down  to  us,  and  the  one  commonly  in  use  at 
the  time  of  Christ,  was  the  Septuagint.  Its 
origin  is  shrouded  in  deep  obscurity.  There 
are  a  number  of  myths  concerning  it,  but  the 
principal  one  is  that  it  was  made  during  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  281-247  B.  C. 
This  king,  it  is  stated,  anxious  to  embody  in 
a  collection  of  laws  of  all  nations,  on  which  he  I 
was  engaged,  also  those  of  the  Jews,  invited 
72  men  of  learning  and  eminence  from  Pales- 1 
tine,  who  performed  the  task  of  translation  in 
72  days.  The  facts  upon  which  this  legend, 
now  rejected  as  a  piece  of  history,  rests,  can- 
not well  be  ascertained.  It  seems  clear,  how- 
ever, that  Ptolemy,  aided  by  his  librarian,  j 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  did  cause  a  Greek  ver- 
sion of  the  Pentateuch  to  l>e  executed,  proba- 
bly during  the  time  ot  his  being  co-regent  of 
Ptolemy  Lagi ;  but  the  translators  were  not 
Palestinian  but  Egyptian  Jews.  This  is  evi- 
denced from  the  state  of  the  text  from  which 
the  translation  must  have  been  made,  and  from 
the  intimate  acquaintance  with  Egyptian  man- 
ners and  customs  which  it  evinces.  The  Sep- 
tuagint  was  hold  in  the  very  highest  repute 
among  the  Alexandrine  Jews,  while  the  Pal- 
estinians looked  upon  it  as  a  dangerous  inno- 
vation, and  even  instituted  the  day  of  its  com- 
pletion as  a  day  of  mourning.  Gradually, 
however,  it  also  found  its  way  into  Palestine. 


It  was  read  and  interpreted  in  the  synagogues 
for  some  centuries  after  Christ,  until  the  in- 
creasing knowledge  of  the  original,  fostered  by 
the  many  academies  and  schools,  and  the 
frequent  disputations  with  the  early  Christians, 
brought  other  and  more  faithful  and  literal 
translations. 

Holy  Coat,  a  garment  which  is  alleged  to 
be  the  seamless  coat  of  our  Saviour,  and  to 
have  been  discovered  in  the  fourth  century  by 
the  Empress  Helena  on  her  visit  to  Palestine. 
It  was  deposited  by  her  at  Treves,  where  it  is 
preserved  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city  with  the 
greatest  reverence.  The  Treves  relics  were  con- 
cealed from  the  Normans  in  the  ninth  century 
in  crypts;  but  the  Holy  Coat  was  rediscov- 
ered in  1196,  and  then  solemnly  exhibited  to 
the  public  gaze,  which  did  not  take  place 
again  till  1512,  when  Leo  X.  appointed  it  to  be 
exhibited  every  seven  years.  In  1810  the  ex- 
hibition was  attended  by  227,000  people,  and 
in  1844  by  still  greater  multitudes.  The  ex- 
hibition of  the  Holy  Coat  in  this  latter  year 
led  to  the  secession  if  the  German  Catholics 
from  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Portland  Vase. —  The  celebrated  Port- 
land Vase,  which  is  one  of  the  most  valued  relics 
of  autiquity  in  the  British  Museum,  was  made, 
it  is  believed,  to  hold  the  ashes  of  the  Roman 
Emperor  Alexander  Servius,  and  was  discovered 
during  the  sixteei.  th  century  in  a  rich  sar- 
cophagus on  Monte  del  Grano,  where  it  had 
been  for  about  thirteen  hundred  years.  It  is 
an  urn,  ten  inches  high.  The  groundwork 
is  of  blue  glass,  enameled  with  white  glass  cut 
in  cameo,  to  represent  the  wedding  of  Thetis 
and  Peleus.  It  was  placed  in  the  museum  by 
the  Duke  of  Portland  in  1810,  and  in  1845  was 
maliciously  broken  by  a  man  named  Lloyd. 
The  pieces,  however,  were  collected  and  ce- 
mented together,  but  the  vase  has  not  been  on 
exhibition  since  that  date.  It  was  at  one  time 
known  as  the  Barberina  Vase,  and  was  owned 
by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  who  found  it  in  the 
Barberina  Palace,  and  purchased  it  in  1770. 
In  time  it  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
Duchess  of  Portland,  and  was  disposed  of  as 
related. 

Shakers  is  the  popular  name  given  to  a 
religious  sect  who  call  themselves  the  "  United 
Society  of  Believers  in  Christ's  Second  Appear- 
ing." They  were  founded  in  England  about 
the  year  1770  by  an  Englishwoman  named 
Ann  Lee,  in  whose  person  they  believed  that 
Christ  has  appeared  a  second  time.  Shortly 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War  a 
small  band  of  them,  with  Ann  Lee  at  their 
head,  emigrated  to  America,  and  penetrated 
far  into  the  wilderness  to  Niskenna,  and 
there  founded  the  settlement,  which  still  exi-t* 
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at  Watervliet,  N.  T.  In  the  spring  of  1780, 
when  they  had  been  three  years  and  a  half 
at  Niskenna,  a  religious  revival  took  place 
at  Albany,  and  spread  through  the  surround- 
ing districts ;  and  from  Hancock  and  New 
I^ebanon  a  deputation  was  sent  to  Niskenna, 
to  see  what  light  its  inhabitants  enjoyed 
as  to  the  way  of  salvation.  The  deputation 
consisted  of  Joseph  Meacham  and  Lucy  Wright, 
subsequently  the  heads  of  the  Shaker  Society. 
These  persons  became  believers  in  Ann  Lee, 
and  through  their  agency  other  converts 
were  won,  and  a  Shaker  Society  established 
at  New  Lebanon.  Toward  the  close  of  1780, 
the  Revolutionary  War  being  then  in  progress, 
notoriety  was  given  to  Ann  Lee  through  an 
incident  seemingly  unfavorable.  On  suspi- 
cion of  being  a  British  spy  she  was  imprisoned 
for  some  time  at  Poughkeepsie,  and  before  she 
obtained  her  liberty,  in  December,  1780,  all 
the  colonies  had  heard  of  the  44  female  Christ," 
and  in  the  following  year  she  started  on  a  mis- 
sionary tour  through  New  England  and  the 
adjacent  colonies,  and  made  not  a  few  converts. 
She  died  in  1781,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
headship  of  the  society  by  Joseph  Meacham 
and  Lucy  Wright.  Her  death  was  a  surprise 
to  many  of  her  followers,  who  believed  that 
she  was  to  live  with  them  forever.  Their  doc- 
trine has  been,  to  some  extent,  developed  as  well 
as  systematized  since  the  death  of  "  Mother 
Ann."  They  believe  that  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  has  come  ;  that  Christ  has  come  upon 
earth  a  second  time  in  the  form  of  "  Mother 
Ann,"  and  that  the  personal  rule  of  (Jod  has 
been  restored.  Then  they  hold  that  the  old 
law  has  been  abolished  and  anew  dispensation 
begun;  that  Adam's  sin  has  been  atoned  ;  that 
man  has  been  made  free  of  all  errors  except  his 
own  ;  that  the  curse  hasl»een  taken  away  from 
labor ;  that  the  earth  and  all  that  is  on  it  will 
be  redeemed.  Believers,  on  going  "into 
union,"  die  to  the  world  and  enter  upon  a  new 
life,  which  is  not  a  mere  change  of  life  but  a 
new  order  of  being.  For  them  there  is  neither 
death  nor  marriage ;  what  seems  death  is  only 
a  change  of  form,  a  transfiguration,  which  does 
not  hide  them  from  the  purified  eyes  of  the 
saints;  and  in  union,  as  in  Heaven,  there  is 
no  marrying  nor  giving  in  marriage.  They 
believe  that  the  earth,  now  freed  from  the  curse 
of  Adam,  is  Heaven;  they  look  for  no  resur- 
rection besides  that  involved  in  living  with 
them  in  44  resurrection  order."  The  believer, 
upon  entering  into  union,  leaves  behind  all  his 
earthly  relationships  and  interests,  just  as  if  he 
had  been  severed  from  them  by  death.  And 
since  to  be  in  union  is  heaven,  the  Shakers 
hold  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  by  them 
to  draw  men  into  union.    They  believe  that 


they  live  in  daily  communion  with  the  spirit* 

of  the  departed  believers.  The  Shaker  settle- 
ments are  composed  of  from  two  to  eight 
44  families,"  or  households.  A  large  house, 
divided  through  the  middle  by  wide  walls,  and 
capable  of  accommodating  from  30  to  150  in. 
mates,  is  erected  by  each  family,  the  male 
members  occupying  one  end  and  the  female 
the  other.  Their  meals  are  taken  in  a  com- 
mon room,  and  in  silence.  They  possess  an 
average  of  seven  acres  of  land  to  the  member, 
and  are  very  industrious.  The  settlements  are 
at  New  Lebanon  and  Watervliet,  N.  Y. ;  Han- 
cock, Tyringham,  Harvard,  and  Shirley,  Mass. ; 
Enfield,  Conn.  ;  Canterbury  and  Enfield,  N. 
II . ;  Alfred  and  Gloucester,  Me.  ;  Union  Vil- 
lage, White  Water,  and  North  Union,  Ohio; 
and  at  Pleasant  Hill  and  South  Union,  Ky., 
and  number,  in  all,  2,400  members. 

Roman  Bat  lis.  The,  were  among  the 
most  magnificent  and  extensive  architectural 
ornaments  of  the  city  in  the  time  of  the 
Empire.  They  were  erected  by  different  em- 
perors for  the  use  of  the  populace,  and  the 
vast  ruins  still  existing  testify  to  their  great 
size  and  the  unparalleled  luxury  of  their  ar- 
rangements. In  these  great  iherma,  as  they 
were  called,  the  primitive  object  of  bathing 
was  largely  lost  sight  of,  and  they  became 
favorite  places  of  general  resort  for  pleasure 
The  most  famous  were  those  erected  by  the 
Emperors  Titus,  Caracalla,  and  Diocletian. 
Caracalla's  baths  were  1 ,500  feet  long  by  1 ,250 
feet  broad,  and  the  swimming  bath  or  nalato- 
rium  in  those  of  Diocletian  was  200  feet  long 
by  100  feet  wide  ;  a.id  it  is  calculated  that  in 
this  entire  establishment  18,000  people  could 
bathe  at  one  time.  There  were  separate  struc- 
tures for  the  exclusive  use  of  women,  and  in 
some  cases  separate  apartments  in  the  same 
building,  but  these  were  generally  inferior  to 
those  for  the  men.  They  were  built  entirely 
of  stone  and  polished  marble,  aud  all  the 
apartments  were  beautifully  ornamented  with 
mosaic,  anil  profusely  adorned  with  painting, 
stuccowork,  and  statuary.  The  public  baths 
of  Pompeii  were  uncovered  in  1824  and  the 
complete  internal  arrangement  disclosed,  which 
is  probably  similar  to,  though  on  a  smaller 
scale  than,  those  in  Rome.  The  process  of 
bathing  was  this:  After  undressing  in  the 
apotlyti  rivm,  or  44  room  for  undressing,"  the 
bather  was  rubbed  and  anointed  with  some 
of  the  fragrant  oils  and  ointments  used  by  the 
ancients,  and  then  proceeded  to  a  spacious 
apartment  devoted  to  exercises  of  various 
kinds,  among  which  games  at  ball  hold  a 
prominent  place.  After  exercise,  he  went  into 
the  ctlilarium,  either  merely  to  sweat  or  to 
t:»l:e  tli"  hot  bath  ;  and  during  this  part  of  the 
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process  the  body  was  scraped  with  strigiles 
(small  curved  instruments  usually  made  of 
bronze).  Being  now  dried  with  clotlw.  and 
slightly  anointed  all  over  with  perfumed  oils, 
he  resumed  his  dress,  and  then  passed  a  short 
time,  successively,  in  the  tcpularium  and  the 
frigidarium,  or  temperate  and  cold  rooms, 
which  softened  the  transition  from  the  great 
heat  of  the  caldarium  into  the  open  air.  The 
artificial  bath  has  been  used  from  the  most 
ancient  times  of  which  we  have  any  record. 
It  is  mentioned  in  Homer,  the  vessel  for  bath- 
ing being  described  as  of  polished  marble  and 
the  warm  baths  referred  to  as  effeminate.  Pub- 
lic baths  were  common  in  Greece  during  the 
historic  period,  and  they  were  in  use  at  Rome 
from  early  times  ;  but  during  the  Republic  they 
continued  small,  dark,  and  inconvenient,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  time  of  the  Empire  that 
they  reached  their  great  size  and  splendor. 

Russia,  Religion  of —  The  Established 
Church  of  Russia,  to  which  the  great  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  belong,  is  identical  in  doc- 
trine with,  and  is  a  branch  of,  the  Greek 
Church.  The  liturgy  used  is  the  same  as  that 
originally  used  by  the  Church  at  Constantino- 
ple, but  it  is  read,  not  in  Greek,  but  in  the 
Sclavonic  tongue.  Previous  to  the  time  of 
Alexander  II.,  dissent  in  all  its  forms  was  not 
only  discouraged  but  often  rigorously  repressed 
and  it  has  only  l>een  during  very  late  years  that 
general  toleration  has  been  permitted.  Tlie 
Roman  Catholic  Church  has  been  the  object 
of  especial  severity  in  the  past,  particularly 


during  the  reign  of  the  Czar  Nicholas.  Under 
the  laws  of  Alexander  II.,  all  Catholics  and 
Protestants  enjoy  civil  rights  with  members  of 
the  Established  Church,  and  are  equally  ad- 
missible to  the  highest  offices  of  the  empire. 
Christianity  was  introduced  into  Russia  in  the 
ninth  century. 

Taj  Mahal  was  built  by  the  Shah  Jihan  of 
India  as  a  mausoleum  for  the  remains  of  his  wife 
Nourmahal,  and  is  situated  at  Agra.  It  is  of 
white  marble,  100  feet  in  diameter  and  200  feet 
in  height,  built  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  oc- 
tagon, and  rising  from  a  marble  terrace,  under 
which  is  a  second  terrace  of  red  sandstone. 
At  the  corners  of  the  marble  terrace  are  lofty 
minarets,  and  in  the  center  of  the  main  build- 
ing rises  a  dome,  flanked  by  cupolas  of  similar 
form.  Every  part,  even  the  basement,  the 
dome,  and  the  upper  galleries  of  the  minarets, 
is  inlaid  with  ornamental  designs  in  marble  of 
different  colors,  principally  of  pale,  brown  and 
bluish  violet.  Here  and  there,  also,  the  exte- 
rior and  interior  are  decorated  with  mosaics  of 
precious  stones.  The  whole  Koran  is  said  to 
be  written  in  mosaics  of  precious  stones  on  the 
interior  walls.  In  the  construction  of  this 
magnificent  building,  which,  as  Bayard  Taylor 
says,  alone  repays  a  visit  to  India,  20,000  men 
were  employed  twenty  years.  Although  the 
labor  cost  nothing,  over  620, 000,000  were  ex- 
pended in  its  construction.  The  doors  are  of 
solid  silver,  and  an  enormous  diamond  was 
placed  upon  the  tomb  itself. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL  STATISTICS  OF  ALL  COUNTRIES. 

The  following  statistics  of  Sunday  schools  were  reported  at  the  World's  Third  Sunday -School  Conyentlon, 
July  11  to  16. 1**8.  and  "an-  the  latent  extant :   


Countriks. 


El' HOPE  ; 

England  and  Wales  

Scotland  

Ireland  

Belgium  

Austria  

IH«n  mark  

Finland  

Franca  

Hermany  

Greece  

Italy  

Netherlands  

Norway   

Portugal  

Russia  

Spain  

Sweden  

Switzerland. 


incl 


Asia  ; 
India, 
Persia 

The  total  number  of  tear 
The  talde  docs  not  lnclni 
numherof  scholars  in  K»ma 
The  World's  4th  Sunday 


■=  9 

H 

Teachers. 

Scholars. 

43.032 

613.036 

6.843.072 

63.939 

713.300 

iS 

27.980 

319,316 

S3 

403 

4.616 

208 

833 

7,340 

819 

4,378 

7 1. 371 

7,611 

12,928 

165,140 

1.475 

3,876 

61.200 

7,131 

39,872 

814,178 

4 

7 

180 

336 

1.482 

18.787 

X, 

i:»>-2 

168.110 

749 

3,311 

l',.V;ll 

18 

70 

1,419 

"K> 

15.679 

4* 

220 

4.27.S 

8  3>W 

18.144 

262.24; 

U30 

TS 

122.667 

1,420 

13,037, 

247.472 

'l07l 

4-10 

4.876 

ColXTHIKS. 


1  Asia — Continued. 

Siam  

China  

Japan   

Central  Turkey... 

Africa  


North  America 
United  States  . . . 

Canada  

Newfoundland  and  Labrador 
Wi  st  Indies 
Central  America  and  Mexico 

South  America  

Ockaxica  : 

Australasia  

Fiji  Islands . 
Hawaiian 
Other  Islands  . 


The  World  . .  „.  

hers  and  scholars  in  the  world,  according  to  this  report,  n 
l«  the  schools  of  the  Roman  Catholic  andNon-Eynnuelical 
n  Catholic  Sunday  schools  in  the  United  States  is  est 
School  Convention  held  In  Jerusalem  April,  1904. 


>■»  SB 

i  l 

Teachers. 

Scholars. 

16 
105 
150 
616 

64 
1,053 
390 
2.480 

809 
5.264 

7,019 
28333 

4,246 

8,455 

161,304 

132,097 
8,i*8*> 
378 
2,306 
560 

l,394.r,30 
75,064 

2,363 
10,769 

1,300 

10.893,523 
882.070 
'2.I.8.V. 
111,338 
16,000 

350 

3,000 

150,000 

7,488 
1,474 

2:w 
210 

84.670 
2,700 
1,413 
kiOO 

696.031 
4  V.ie. 
18.840 
10.000 

24C.C58 

2  378  921 

22.640.3H2 

as  24.919,313. 

1'rotestant  churches  The 
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RELIGIOUS  STATISTICS. 

NUMBERS  IN  TOE  WORLD  ACCORDING  TO 
tea,  by  M.  Fournlcr  <le  Flaix,  are  the  latest  that 


by  a 


CBKEDS. 

No.  of  Followers. 

i 

477,080.158 

147.900,000 

2  Worship  of  Ancestors  and  Con- 

256.000,000 
19O.tlOO.0OO 
176,834.372 

Kowjoo 

7,186.000 

117.d81.669 

di  RISTIANITY. 

CHrnciiKs. 

Total  Followers. 

230.866.533 

143.237.625 
US.01f.f)00 
3,000.000 
120,000 

1,6fto!ooo 

70,000 

477,080,158 

DISTIUUI  TION  OF  8EMITIC  ARYAN  RACES. 


Geographical  Divibioxs. 

CnnisTiAXiTT. 

Catholic 
Church. 

Protestant 
Churches. 

Churches. 

160.106,000 
68,3»3,SKJ 
6.574.4X1 
2,665,020 
3.007,250 

80.S12.O0O 
57.2V4.014 
2.724,781 
1,744.080 
662.750 

8f  ,198,000 

■■•a 
•  •  •  * 

8.820,000 

6,629,000 

24.699,787 
36,000,000 
109/.35.6B6 

6,456,000 
•130,000 

400,000 
200,000 

230.80..A13 

143.237.625 

98.016.000 

176.834.372 

RELIGIOUS  DIVISIONS  OF  EUROPE. 


CODXTKIKS. 


Russia... 
Germany . . . 
Austria-Hut 
France . . 
United  Kingdom. 

Italy  

Spain  

Belgium  

Rou  mania  

Ottoman  Empire 

Netherlands  

Portugal  

Sweden  

Switzerland  

Denmark  

Greece  

Bervia  

Bulgaria 


Gibraltar.. 


Catholic 
Church. 

Protestant 
Churches. 

Orthodox 
Churches. 

Jews. 

9,600,000 

3.400.000 

3,400.000 

3,000,000 

17,100.000 

29.478.000 

■  • 

590.000 

•••• 

32,000 

31,100.000 

3.900.000 

3,100,000 

1,700.000 

•  •«« 

100,000 

36  ,.5*7. 000 

580,000 

49.000 

84,000 

6,500.000 

30,100.000 

100.000 

000,000 

29,850.000 

62.000 

38.000 

50,000 

16,850.000 

29.000 

6,000 

6,8*0,000 

15,000 

3,f«0 

2,000 

100,000 

15,000 

4,800,000 

400.000 

55,000 

320,000 

11.000 

60,000 

2  -S'ooo 

70,000 

1,545.000 

2,756,000 

83,000 

16.000 

4.300,000 

1.000 

1,000 

4,698,000 

'  V,000 

1.000 
10  000 

1,172.000 

1.710.000 

8,000 

3.000 

2,08t<,ooo 

4,000 

4,000 

10.000 

10,000 

1 ,930,000 

6.000 

'45,000 

•  *  •  • 

6.000 

1,000 

1,973.000 

5,000 

15,000 

mrnrnm 

29.000 

1,393,000 

•  ■  •  • 

671,1100 

•  •  •  • 

1.000 

1,958,000 

1,000 
2.000 

30,000 

•  •  •  • 

"4,000 

'240,000 

6,1100 

•  •  •  * 

890*000 

•  ••• 

>  •  •• 

200,000 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

.... 

•  .  •  1 

•  ■  •  ■ 

160. 000 
16,000 

•  •  •  • 

•  • 

•  *  •  • 

•  ♦  •  • 

•  •  •  ♦ 

160.165,000 

80,812,000 

89.196.00 

6.456,000 

1,219,000 

The  distinction  between  followers  and  actual  communicants  should  l,e  obsenred. 

ENGLISH-SPEAKING  RELIGIOUS  COMMUNITIES  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Lutherans,  etc.  

Unitarians  

Minor  1 


Episcopalians  . 
Methodists  of 


lethodlsts  of  all  descriptions.... 

Human  Catholics  

Presbyterians  of  all  descriptions. 

Baptists  of  all  descriptions  

CongTcpationalists  

Freo  Thinkers  


29,200,000 
18.650,100 
16.500,000 
12,260,000 
9.230.000 
6.1  Ml  IN  0 
6,250.000 


Of  no 


17,000,000 


HlniliKJS,  Mohammedans,  Buddhists,  and 


In  the 


A  very  large  number— more  than  18,000,i 
also  speak  and  read  English. 

The  estimates  In  the  last  table  are  from  Whltakcr's  (London)  Almanack,  1896, 

n    /      ,     ,  -  . lia  lirilannlca,  last  edition,  makes  a  rough  estimate  of  numbers  of  Protestants  In  the 
'  Ing  all  civilized  languages,  and  places  the  Lutherans  at  the  head,  with  over  42,000,000  members 
nan y  and  Scandinavia),  and  the  Anglican  Church  second,  with  about  20,000,000  member*. 
^  Ufilfc^i  StAt-ts  ccuttus  of  1890, 
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RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

jure*  were  compiled  by  The  In* 
ia  90,630,  or  a  toUl  membership  of 


were  compiled  by  The  Independent  for  1901,  Acerbating  28.000.opo.  The  Increase  for  1902 

The  membership  of  the  various 


Denominations. 


Denominations. 


Adventists : 

Evangelical  

Advent  Christian. . 


Seventh-Day  

Church  of  God  

Life  and  Advent  Union 
Church   of   Cod  in  Jesus 


iaptlsta: 

Regular,  North  

Regular,  South  

Regular,  Colored  

Six  Principle  

Seventh-Day  

Freewill  

Original  Freewill  

General  

Separate  

Cnited  

Church  of  Christ  

Primitive  

Old  Two  Seed  in  the  Spirit 


Brethren  (River): 

Brethren  in  Christ  

Old  Order,  or  Yorker. . . . 
Unitod  Zion's  Children.. 


Brethren  (Plymouth) : 
Brethren  (I.)  


Brethren  (II  > . 

■en  jllL) . 


Catholic*: 
Roman  Catholl 
Polish  Branch 
Old  Catholics 


34 

883 
372 
19 

CO 


IS 


7.415 
12,058 
H,M1 
14 
119 
1.8  If 
118 

113 
28 
80 
2,040 

j  10 


1,2 
20 


3.1 
M0 
1,470 
.".» 

33 


s».s:i 

1H.<*C3 
15.C54 
18 
116 
1.486 
1C7 


204 
152 
3.222 

473 


1.147 

25,810 

647 


2,872 


78 
H 


109 

88 
S6 
31 


973,820 
1  .608,4 1 3 
1,864.600 
937 
8.TO1 
N'..109 
11.864 
2X.00O 
6,479 
13.2)19 
H.'.'M 
121,347 

12,851 


4.000 
214 


2,283 
2.4 1!) 
1.23.". 
718 


Ch 

Christiana    

Christian  Catholic  (Dowie). . . 
Christian  Missionary  Aas'n. . . 


Church  of  Ood  (Wlnnebren- 
nerian) 


Church 
furth) 


Church  of  the  New  Jjrusa- 


11,630 
19 
6 
6 

12.062 
18 

6 

8.610,226 
15,000 
10,000 
1,500 

96 

10 
47 

1.394 

63 

1.277 

1,248 

1,520 

112,836 

65 

60 

40,000 

10 

13 

764 

12,000 

600 

1,000.000 

1S3 

294 

18.214 

460 

680 

38,000 

12 

384 

143 

in 

7  Kit 

•••■••■••••••a 


C  Shakers'.*'0. I***.!*!1^"  .' 

Auiana  

Harmony  . , 
Separatfsta 
Altruists  . . . 
Church  Triumphant  (Kore- 

shan  Kci-lesla) 
Adonai  Shomo.. 
New  Irarla  


.... 
.... 
•  •  •  • 


i 


i 

h 


ConKre  Rationalists. 
Disciples  of  Christ. 


Duukard* : 

German  Baptists  (Conserva- 
tives)  

German  Baptists  (Old  or- 
der)  :  

(ierman  Baptism  (Fn.pres- 
ajve)  

Seventh-Day  Baptists  (Ger- 
man)  


Episcopalians : 
Protestant  Episcopal. 
Reformed  Episcopal . . 


Evangelical  Bodies: 
KvangeU.  al  Association. 


6,614  6,004 
6,528  10.62H 


Friends: 
Friends  (Orthodox). 
Friends*  HI.  kstte) 
Friends  ( Wilhurlte). 
Friends  (Primitive). 


Friends  of  the  Temple. 


'ierman  Evangelical  Protes- 
tants   


German  Evangelical 

Greek  Citirch : 
Greek  Orthodox... 
Russian  Orthodox. 


I-atter-Day  Salntsf  : 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 

Latter-Day  Sainta  

Reorganized     Church  of 
Christ  of  letter-Day 


Lutherans  (General  Bodies) : 

General  Synod  . 

United  Synod  in 

General  Council  

Synodleal  Conference. 
(Independent  Synods): 

United  Norwegian  

Joint  Synod  of  Ohio. 

Buffalo.. 


2,612 
150 


4,961 
103 


1,052 
478 


1,279 
115 
58 
11 

4 
44 


4 

41 


100 

it:* 
6 


6.686 
104 


1,700 


1.226 
215 


............. 

............ 


354 
457 

25 


8J0 
301 

| 

4 

62 
1,129 


4 

68 


670 

796 
600 

1.668 
2  019 

1,0*3 
604 

39 
205 

14 

824 


1.728 
1,600 
260 
2O0 


205 
20 
21 

61-....-74 
l,H'.t,9H2 


716.431 
9,743 


4.329 
232 


2m,0(NI 

sr..-"*' 


194,442 

.-W.639 

68L029 

126,872 
7  7.. -162 
4.600 
11.483 

T4'iS 
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i 

c 

I 

JQ 
■ 
E 

1 

i 
\i 

6 1 

7.333 

7.409 

•>  II V 

973,433 

1  Mil  10> 

106 

ill  k 
If  IB 

1  1/1 
1.  HJ 

lss 

Ml  1 

12.00O 

1  1  r.  'Ml  t 

1,461 

226,830 

tt 

31 

1.063 

104 

131 

11.3*: 

m 

113 

9.790 

S3 

36 

5.000 

■ 
■ 

1 

w 

1 

I 
I 

1     -V,  1 

96 

619 
i ,»«  *j 
1« 

107  ..'.94 

is.096 

2,689 

753 

40.000 

| 

A 

oiso 

17 

Of  T 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

331 

1064 

* 

•  •  •  • 

in 

UNI 

4,229 

843,841 

•  TO 

817 

236*11 

550 

-1  .:i 

71.000 

735 
500 

764 

200 

•  • 

M 

ISO 

14,120 

£ 

* 
— * 

3 


3 


Denominations. 


Lutherans —  Con(inuf<l  i 

Norwegian  Lutheran  

Michigan  

Danish  in  America  

Icelandic  

Immanuel  

Suoinai,  Finnish  

Norwegian  Free  

Danish  Cnited  

Independent  Congregations 


Waldenstrotuians. 


Mennonltee: 

Mennontte  

Bruederhoef  

A  mish  

Old  Amish  

Apostolic  

Reformed  

Oeneral  Conference  

Church  of  Ood  in  Christ . . . 

Old  ( Wiiilcr)   

Bundes  Conference  

Defenseless  

Brethren  in  Christ  


MetliodisU: 

Methodist  Episcopal  

Union  American  M.  K  

African  Methodist  Kpiseo- 

Mean  Union  Methodist 

Protestant  

African  Methodist  Episco- 
pal /.ion  

Mcthn<|i*t  Protestant  

Wealcyan  Methodist  

Methodist  Episcopal.  South 
Congregational  Methodist. . 
Congregational  Mcthodisl 

(Colored)  

New  Congregational  Meth- 
odist  

Zlon  Cnion  Apostolic  

Colored  Methodist  

Primitive  Methodist  

Free  Methodist  

Independent  Methodist  — 
Evangelist  Missionary  


Moravians.. 


272 
60 
47 
8 
»■'. 
II 

125 
M 
85 


14" 


IM 

9 
SOT 
71 
I 
43 
13.S 

18 
17 
II 

M 

4.', 


1T..VJ1 
63 

6,659 

80 

3.155 
1,647 

c.oi  t 

210 


n 

30 
2,187 
69 
944 


n 


u- 


725 
80 
C.I-, 
211 
50 
50 
375 
151 


IM 


5 
121 

22 
I 
31 

is 

15 
K. 
It 


2ii.'>2l 
61 

5.775 

70 

2.90H 
2,  ion 

606 
14.244 

2(0 


17 

27 
1..-U*' 

92 
1,123 

14 

13 


111 


67.208 
7.-14) 

10.000 
3.3.VI 
0.118 
6.U25 

37.600 
8.506 

25.CO0 


20,000 


22.U3 
862 
13.051 
2,038 
209 
UN 

10.39ft 
471 
610 
3.1160 
1,176 
2.0.Vt 


2,710.437 
2.675 

673,504 

2.000 

630.271 
181,316 
17.201 
1.457.HO! 
20,000 

319 

1.059 
2.316 
199  206 
6.470 
2S.58S 
2.600 
4 


14.817 


Presbyterian* : 
Presbyterian  in  U.  8.  of  A 

(North)   , 

CitiutMTland  Pn<shvu>rtta. 
Cunilierlanil  Presbyterian 

(Colored)  

Welsh  Cahlulstic  

Cnited  Presbyterian  

Presbvterlan  in  U.  8.  of  A. 

(South)  

Associate  Chun  h  of  North 

America  J 

Associate  Keform  Synod  of 

the  South  f 

lteform  Presbyterian  in  the 

U.  S.  (Synod)  

lteform  Presbyterian  in  N. 

A.  ((ieneral  Svnod)  

Reform  Presbyterian  (Cov- 
enanted)  

Keform  Presbvterlan  In  C 

8.  and  Canada  


Beforrocd  ! 
Reformed    In  America 

(Dutch)  

Reformed  in  IT.  8.  (German  i 
Christian  Reformed  


Salvation  Army  

Si  h  wen k feb Hans  

Social  Brethren  

Society  for  Ethical  Culture... 

Spiritualist*  

Theosophlcal  Society  


I'nitcil  Brethren : 
Cnited  Brethren  In  Christ. 
United  Brethren  (Old  Con- 
stitution)  


1'nitarians  

Universalists  

Volunteers  of  America  

Independent  Congregations. 


•  Swedenborgians.      t  Mormons.      J  Seceding  Mormons. 
The  aggregate  of  about  28.ooo.ono  represents  actual  church  i„. 

aililiate.l  In  family  tii  -  to  Protestant  bodli  n  The  larger  of  the 
of  their  communicants  as  nominal  adherents. 


includes  all 
at  bodies 


but  not  all 
claim  twice  ths. 


Scriptural  Measures  of  Capacity.— 

The  measures  of  capacity  referred  to  in  the 
Scriptures,  with  their  English  equivalent*,  are 
as  follows:  The  Chomer  or  Homer  in  King 
James's  translation  was  75,625  gals,  liquiil, 
and  3-2,125  pecks  drv.  The  Kphah  or  Hath 
was  7  gals.  4  pts.,  15 'ins.  sol.    The  Seah=l-3 


of  Kphah.  2  gals.  4  pts.,  3  ins. sol.  The  Hit) 
^1-0  of  Kphah,  1  gal.,  2  pUs.,  1  in.  roI.  The 
(>mer_l-10  of  Kphah,  5  pts.,  0.5  in.  sol. 
The  Cal>=l-18  of  Kphah,  3  pts.,  10  ins.  sol. 
The  I-og=7  1-72  of  Kphah.  £  pt.,  10  ins. 
sol.  The  Metretes  of  Syria  (John  ii,  6)= 
Cong.  Rom.  7$  pts.    The  Cotyla  Kastern=l- 
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100  of  Epbah,  J  pt.,  3  ins.  sol.  This  Cotyla 
contains  just  lOozs.  avoirdupois  of  rain  water ; 
Omer,  100  ;  Ephab,  1,000  ;  Chonier  or  Homer, 
10,000. 

Scriptural  Measures  of  Length. — 

The  measures  of  length  used  in  the  Scriptures, 
with  their  English  equivalents,  are  as  follows : 
The  great  Cubit  was  21.888  ins.— 1.824  ft., 
and  the  less  18  ins.  A  span,  the  longer— £  a 
cubit— 10.944  ins.=.912  ft.  A  span,  the  less 
—  1-3  of  a  cubit— 7.296  ins.=.«08  it.  A 
hand's  breadth=l-G  of  a  cubit=3.684  ins.= 
.304  ft.  A  finger's  breadth— 1-24  of  a  cubit 
==.912  ius.=  .070  ft.  A  fathom— 4  cubits— 
7.290  ft.  Ezekiel's  Reed— 0  cubit»=10.944 
feet.  The  mile—4, 000  cubits— 7,290  ft.  The 
Stadium,  1-10  of  their  mile=400  cubits— 
729.6  ft.  The  Parasang,  3  of  their  miles— 
12,000  cubits,  or  4  English  miles  and  680  ft. 
33.104  miles  was  a  day's  journey  —  some  say 
24  miles  ;  and  3,500  ft.  a  Sabbath  day's  jour- 
ney; some  authorities  say  3,048  ft. 

Theosophy. —  The  name  "  theosophy  "  is 
from  the  Greek  word  thtoaopkia,  divine  wisdom. 
The  object  of  theosophical  study  is  professedly 
to  understand  the  nature  of  divine  things.  It 
differs  from  both  philosophy  and  theology  in 
that  all  reasoning  processes  are  excluded  as  im- 
perfect, and  claims  to  derive  its  knowledge  from 
direct  communication  with  Cod.  It  does  not 
accept  the  truths  of  recorded  revelation  as  im- 
mutable, but  as  subject  to  modification  by  later 
direct  and  personal  revelations.  It  is  really 
but  another  name  for  mysticism,  although  the 
latter  name  implies  much  more  ;  and  the  direct 
and  immediate  knowledge  or  intuition  of  God 
to  which  the  Mystics  laid  claim  was,  in  fact, 
the  foundation  of  that  intimate  union  with 
God,  and  consequent  abstraction  from  outer 
things,  which  they  make  the  basis  of  their 
moral  and  ascetical  system.  The  theosophic 
system  dates  from  a  very  high  antiquity.  Since 
the  Christian  era  we  may  class  among  theoso- 
phists  such  sects  as  Neoplatonists,  the  Hesy- 
chasts  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  in  later  times 
the  disciples  of  Paracelsus,  Thalhauser,  Bohme, 
and  Sweden  borg. 

Bayeux  Tapestry,  The,  is  a  web  of  can- 
vas or  linen  cloth  upon  which  is  embroidered, 
in  woolen  threads  of  various  colors,  a  represen- 
tation of  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  England 
by  the  Normans.  The  canvas  is  214  feet  long 
by  20  inches  broad,  and  is  preserved  in  the 
public  library  at  Bayeux.  Tradition  asserts 
that  it  is  the  "work  of  Matilda,  wife  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  it  is  believed  that  if  she 
did  not  actually  stitch  the  whole  of  it  with  her 
own  hands,  she  at  least  took  part  in  it,  and 
directed  the  execution  of  it  by  her  maids,  and 
afterwards  presented  it  to  the  Cathedral  of 


Bayeux  as  a  token  of  her  appreciation  of  tha 
effective  assistance  which  its  bishop,  Odo; 
rendered  her  husband  at  the  battle  of  Hast- 
ings. Some  antiquarians  contend  that  it  was 
not  the  work  of  Queen  Matilda  (the  wife  of 
the  Conqueror),  who  died  in  1083,  hut  of  the 
Empress  Matilda  (the  daughter  of  Henry  I.), 
who  died  in  1107.  The  tapestry  contains,  be- 
side the  figures  of  505  quadrupeds,  birds, 
sphinxes,  etc.,  the  figures  of  023  men,  202 
horses,  65  dogs,  37  buildings,  41  ships  and 
hoats,  and  49  trees  —  in  all,  l,f>12  figures.  It 
is  divided  into  72  distinct  compartment*,  each 
representing  one  particular  historical  occur- 
rence, and  bearing  an  explanatory  Latin  in- 
scription. A  tree  is  usually  chosen  to  divide 
the  principal  events  from  each  other.  This 
pictorial  history  —  for  so  it  may  be  called  — 
Rives  an  exact  and  minute  portraiture  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  times  ;  and  it  has 
l>een  remarked  that  the  arms  and  habits  of  the 
Normans  are  identical  with  those  of  the  Danes 
as  they  appear  in  the  earlier  formative  periods 
of  the  English  Jteople. 

Amen  is  a  Hebrew  word  signifying  "  Yes," 
"Truly."  In  Jewish  synagogues  the  amen 
is  pronounced  by  the  congregation  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  benediction.  Among  the  early 
Christians  the  prayer  offered  by  the  presbyter 
was  concluded  by  the  word  amen,  uttered  by 
the  congregation.  Justin  Martyr  is  the  earliest 
of  the  fathers  who  alludes  to  the  use  of  the  re- 
sponse. According  to  Tertullian,  none  but  the 
faithful  were  permitted  to  join  in  the  response. 
A  somewhat  noisy  and  irreverent  practice  pre- 
vailed in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
until  the  sixth  century,  after  which  it  was  dis- 
continued. "  Upon  the  reception  both  of  the 
bread  and  of  the  wine,  each  person  uttered  a 
loud  'amen,'  and  at  the  close  of  the  conse- 
cration by  the  priest,  all  joined  in  shouting 
aloud  'amen.'"  The  same  custom  was  ob- 
served at  baptism,  when  the  sponsors  and  wit- 
nesses responded  vehemently.  In  the  Greek 
Church  the  amen  was  pronounced  after  the 
name  of  each  person  of  the  Trinity;  and  at 
the  close  of  the  baptismal  formula  the  people 
responded.  At  the  conclusion  of  prayer  it 
signifies  (according  to  the  English  Church  Cat- 
echism) so  be  it;  after  the  repetition  of  the 
creed,  so  it  is. 

Shintnisni  is  the  prevailing  religion  of 
Japan.  Its  characteristics  are  the  absence  of 
an  ethical  and  doctrinal  code,  of  idol  worship, 
of  priestcraft,  and  of  any  teachings  concerning 
a  future  state.  It  requires  pre-eminently  pu- 
rity of  heart  and  general  temperance.  The 
principal  divinity  is  the  sun-goddess  Amate- 
rasu,  whose  descendant  and  vice-regent  on 
earth  is  the  Mikado,  who  is  therefore  wor- 
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shiped  as  a  demigod.  Their  temples  are 
singularly  devoid  of  ecclesiastical  parapherna- 
lia. A  metal  mirror  generally  stands  on  the 
altar  as  a  symbol  of  purity.  The  spirit  of  the 
enshrined  deity  is  supposed  to  be  in  a  case, 
which  is  exposed  to  view  only  on  the  day  of 
the  deity's  annual  festival.  The  worship  con- 
sists merely  in  washing  the  face  in  a  font, 
striking  a  bell,  throwing  a  few  cash  into  the 
money  box,  and  praying  silently  for  a  few  sec- 
onds. In  addition  to  the  chief  deity,  there 
are  a  legion  of  canonized  heroes  and  benefac- 
tors who  are  worshiped.  Many  Japanese 
temples  are  magnificent  specimens  of  archi- 
tecture in  wood,  and  are  remarkable  for  their 
vast  tent-like  roofs  and  their  exquisite  wood- 
carving. 

Arundel  Marbles*  are  a  collection  of  an- 
cient sculptures  consisting  of  37  statues,  128 
busts,  and  250  inscribed  stones,  which  were 
found  on  the  island  of  Paros  about  1010. 
They  were  collected  by  Mr.  \V.  Pefty,  pur- 
chased by  Lord  Arundel,  and  given  by  his 
grandson,  Henry  Howard  —  afterward  Duke 
of  Norfolk  —  to  "the  University  of  Oxford  in 
16G7.  These  sculptures  contain  inscriptions 
in  the  Greek  tongue.  In  their  perfect  state 
they  evidently  contained  a  chronological  table 
of  the  principal  events  of  (Irecian  history  from 
the  time  of  t'ecrops,  1582  B.  C,  to  the  archon- 
ship  of  Diognetus,  264  B.  C.  The  chronicle  of 
the  last  ninety  years  of  this  period,  however, 
Is  lost,  and  the  portion  still  extant  is  much 
corroded  and  defaced. 

Babel,  Tower  of.— The  distinction  of 
being  a  remnant  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  has 
been  claimed  for  three  different  masses,  but 
the  majority  of  opinions  are  in  favor  of  the 
Birs  Nimrud  in  Babylonia,  the  ruins  of  this 
temple  appearing  to  more  nearly  correspond 
with  the  conceived  notion  of  that  structure. 
It  is  of  an  oblong  form,  the  total  circumfer- 
ence being  702  yards.  At  the  eastern  side  it 
is  cloven  by  a  deep  furrow,  and  it  is  not  more 
than  50  or  60  feet  high  ;  but  on  the  western 
side  it  rises  in  a  conical  figure  to  the  elevation 
of  108  feet;  and  on  its  summit  is  a  solid  pile 
of  brick  37  feet  high  by  28  in  breadth,  dimin- 
ishing in  thickness  to  the  top,  which  is  broken 
and  irregular,  and  rent  by  a  large  fissure  ex- 
tending through  a  third  of  its  height.  The 
fire-burnt  bricks  of  which  it  is  built  have  in- 
scriptions on  them  ;  and  so  excellent  is  the  ce- 
ment, which  appears  to  be  lime-mortar,  that 
it  is  nearly  impossible  to  extract  a  whole  brick. 
The  other  parts  of  the  summit  of  the  hill  are 
occupied  by  immense  fragments  of  brickwork 
of  no  determinate  figure,  tumbled  together, 
and  converted  into  solid,  vitrified  masses,  as  if 
they  had  undergone  the  action  of  the  fiercest 


fire  or  had  been  blown  up  with  gunpowder. 
These  ruins  stand  on  a  prodigious  mound,  the 
whole  of  which  is  itself  in  ruins,  channeled  by 
the  weather,  and  ..rewed  with  fragments  of 
black  stone,  sandstone,  and  marble.  Taken 
in  connection  with  the  ancient  tradition  that 
the  Tower  of  Babel  was  rent  and  overthrown 
by  fire  from  heaven,  this  is  a  curious  circum- 
stance. 

Sunday.—  The  name  of  the  first  day  of 
the  week  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  Sunnan 
datg,  or  day  of  the  Bun  ;  in  the  Roman  calen- 
dar, dies  Solis.  We  have  no  definite  informa- 
tion as  to  when  the  observance  of  the  first  day 
of  the  week  was  substituted  by  the  Christians 
for  that  of  the  seventh  day,  the  ancient  Jewish 
Sabbath.  It  undoubtedly  arose  among  the 
earliest  practices  of  the  Christian  Church,  and 
was  regarded  as  the  fittest  day  to  be  held  as 
sacred,  In -cause,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the 
Fathers,  "It  is  the  first  day  iu  which  God 
changed  darkness  and  matter,  and  made  tha 
world ;  and  on  the  same  day,  also,  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Saviour,  rose  from  the  dead." 
Various  additional  reasons,  taken  from  the 
Old  Testament,  were  advanced  by  others  of 
the  early  Fathers  in  support  of  the  observance 
of  this  day.  The  first  law,  either  ecclesiastical 
or  civil,  by  which  the  sabbatical  observance  of 
Suudav  is  known  to  have  been  ordained,  is  an 
edict  of  Constantine,  A.  D.  321,  forbidding  all 
work  but  necessary  husbandry  on  the  "  vener- 
able Sunday."  In  the  Theodosian  Code  it  is 
enjoined  that  < « on  the  Sunday,  rightfully  desig- 
nated by  our  ancestors  as  the  Lord's  Day,  all 
lawsuits  and  public  business  shall  cease. "  Since 
the  ninth  century,  Sunday  has  been  a  thor- 
oughly established  institution  of  the  Christian 
Church  as  a  day  of  rest  and  religious  exer- 
cises, and  one  exempt  from  any  occupations  of 
a  purely  secular  character,  except  such  as  were 
absolutely  necessary. 

Peri. —  According  to  the  mythical  lore  of 
the  East,  a  Peri  is  a  being  begotten  by  fallen 
spirits,  which  Bpends  its  life  in  all  imaginary 
delights ;  it  is  immortal,  but  is  forever  excluded 
from  the  joys  of  Paradise.  They  take  an  in- 
termediate place  between  angels  and  demons, 
and  are  either  male  or  female ;  when  the  latter, 
they  are  of  surpassing  beauty.  One  of  the 
finest  compliments  to  be  paid  to  a  Persian  lady 
is  to  speak  of  her  as  Perizadeh  (born  of  a  Peri  ; 
Greek,  Parimtis).  They  belong  to  the  great 
family  of  genii,  or  jin,  a  belief  in  whom  is  en- 
joined in  the  Koran,  and  for  whose  conversion, 
as  well  as  for  that  of  man,  Mohammed  was 
sent. 

Peter-Pence,  the  name  given  to  a  tribute 
offered  to  the  Roman  pontiff  in  reverence  to 
the  memory  of  St-  Peter,  whose  successor  the 
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pope  la  believed  by  Roman  Catholics  to  be. 
The  first  idea  of  an  annual  tribute  appears  to 
have  come  from  England.  It  is  ascribed  by 
some  to  Ina  (A.  L\  721),  King  of  the  West 
Saxons,  who  went  as  a  pilgrim  to  Rome,  and 
there  founded  a  hospice  for  Anglo-Saxon  pil- 
grims, to  be  maintained  by  an  annual  contri- 
bution from  England  ;  by  others,  to  OfTa  and 
Ethelwulf,  at  least  in  the  sense  of  their  having 
extended  it  to  the  entire  Saxon  territory.  The 
tribute  consisted  in  the  payment  of  a  silver 
penny  by  every  family  possessing  land  or  cattle 
of  the  yearly  value  of  thirty  pence,  and  it  was 
collected  during  the  five  weeks  between  St. 
Peter's  and  St.  Paul's  day,  and  August  1. 
Since  the  total  annexation  of  the  Papal  states 
to  the  kingdom  of  Italy  the  tribute  has  been 
largely  increased  in  France,  Belgium,  England, 
and  Ireland. 

Public  Schools. —  The  origin  of  the  pub- 
lic school  system  cf  America  dates  back  to  the 
time  of  the  settlement  of  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut.  In  the  very  beginning  of  their 
history  these  colonists  made  provision  for  the 
establishment  of  schools  in  every  town,  and 
parents  were  required  to  send  their  children  to 
them  or  educate  them  otherwise.  At  first 
these  schools  were  not  entirely  free  ;  that  is, 
those  who  could  pay  were  required  to  do  so ; 
but  the  evil  of  separating  the  children  into 
paupers  and  rate-payers  in  time  became  appar- 
ent, and  shortly  after  the  colonies  became 
states  the  school  taxes  were  increased  and  the 
schools  were  made  free.  The  example  of 
these  colonists  was  quickly  followed  by  other 
New  England  colonies;  but  in  other  sections 
of  the  country  schools  were  either  private  or 
parochial  for  many  years,  except  in  cases 
where  a  free  school  was  established  and  sup- 
ported by  private  beneficence.  When  the  vast 
territories  west  of  the  Allegheny  mountains 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  United  States, 
every  sixteenth  section  in  each  Congressional 
township  was  set  aside  by  the  government  as 
a  nucleus  of  a  public  school  fund  ;  later,  this 
was  increased  to  two  sections  for  the  benefit  of 
the  newer  states.  The  Southern  states  were 
the  last  to  embrace  the  free  school  system  in 
its  entirety,  having  done  so  only  since  the 
close  of  the  civil  war.  Maine,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Kansas,  Nevada,  Wis- 
consin, Ohio,  Michigan,  California,  Arizona, 
Wyoming,  and  Washington  Territory  have 
compulsory  educational  laws.  The  average 
age  up  to  which  school  attendance  is  required 
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vocal  statue  of  Memnon,  on  the  plain  of  Thebes, 
was  originally  sixty  feet  high,  and  is  of  a 
coarse,  hard  gritstone  or  breccia.  The  peculiar 
characteristic  of  this  statue  was  its  giving  out 
at  various  times  a  sound  resembling  the  break- 
ing of  a  harp  string  or  a  metallic  ring.  Con- 
siderable difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed  as 
to  the  reason  of  this  sound,  which  has  been 
heard  in  modern  times,  it  being  ascribed  to 
the  artifice  of  the  priests,  who  struck  the 
sonorous  stone  of  which  the  statue  is  com- 
posed, the  passage  of  light  draughts  of  air 
through  the  cracks,  or  the  sudden  expansion 
of  aqueous  particles  under  the  influence  of  the 
Bun's  rays.  This  remarkable  quality  of  the 
statue  is  first  mentioned  by  Strabo,  who  visited 
it  in  company  with  -ft bus  Gallus,  about  18  P». 
C. ;  and  upwards  of  100  inscriptions  of  Greek 
and  Roman  visitors,  incised  upon  its  legs, 
record  the  visits  of  ancient  travelers  to  witness 
the  phenomenon,  from  the  ninth  year  of  Nero, 
A.  1>.  6:},  to  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Severus, 
when  it  became  silent. 

Colossus  of  Rhodes.  —  The  gigantic 
Colossus  of  Rhodes  was  a  statue  of  Apollo,  so 
placed  as  to  bestride  the  entrance  to  the  har- 
bor. It  is  said  to  have  been  commenced  by 
Chares  of  Lindus,  a  famous  pupil  of  Lysippus, 
and  was  completed  by  Laches.  It  was  formed 
of  metal  which  was  "cast  in  separate  pieces,  a 
process  which  lasted  for  twelve  years,  and  was 
finished  in  2S0  It.  C.  The  Colossus  was  over 
100  feet  high,  and  its  thumb  was  so  large  that 
a  man  could  not  clasp  it  with  his  arms.  It 
cost  -i00  talents,  and  sixty  years  after  its  erec- 
tion it  was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake. 
When,  after  lying  on  the  ground  for  centuries, 
it  was  removed,  the  metal  that  composed  it 
loaded  000  camels.  The  Colossus  of  Rhodes 
ranks  as  one  of  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the 
World. 

Sanhedrim,  as  the  supreme  nutional  tri- 
bunal of  the  Jews  was  called,  was  established 
at  the  time  of  the  Maccatees,  and  was  the 
court  before  which  Christ  was  tried  for  high 
treason  against  the  Roman  Emperor.  It  was 
presided  over  by  the  Nasi  (Prince),  at  whose 
side  was  the  Ab-Beth-Din  (Father  of  the 
Tribunal).  Its  members,  of  which  there  were 
seventy-one,  belonged  to  the  different  classes 
of  society  ;  there  were  priests,  elders  —  that  is, 
men  of  age  and  experience  —  scribes,  or  doc- 
tors of  law,  and  others  exalted  by  eminent 
learning,  which  was  the  sole  condition  for 
admission.  The  limits  of  its  jurisdiction  are 
not  clearly  known,  but  it  is  believed  that  the 


is,  in  the  United  States,  fourteen  and  one  half  supreme  decision  over  life  or  death  was  ex- 
years,  which  is  older  than  that  in  any  other  elusively  in  it*  hands.  The  regulation  of  the 
country.  I  sacred  times  and  seasons  was  vested  in  it.  It 

Colossus  of  Memnon — The  celebrated  fixed  the  beginnings  of  the  new  moons ;  in- 
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tercalated  the  years  when  necessary ;  watched 
over  the  purity  of  the  priestly  families  by  care- 
fully examining  the  pedigrees  of  those  priests 
born  out  of  Palestine,  so  that  none  born  from 
a  suspicious  or  ill-famed  mother  should  be 
admitted  to  the  sacred  service.  The  mode  of 
procedure  was  extremely  complicated ;  and 
such  was  the  caution  of  the  court,  especially 
in  matters  of  life  and  death,  that  capital 
punishment  was  pronounced  in  the  rarest  in- 
stances only.  The  Nasi  had  the  supreme 
direction  of  the  court,  and  convoked  it  when 
necessary.  He  sat  at  the  head,  and  at  his 
right  hand  was  the  seat  of  the  A b- Beth-Din; 
the  rest  of  the  seventy-one  took  their  places, 
according  to  their  dignity,  in  front  of  them, 
in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  so  that  they  could 
be  seen  by  both  the  chief  officers.  The  meet- 
ing place  of  the  court  was,  on  ordinary  oc- 
casions, in  a  hall  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  Temple,  but  on  extraordinary  occasions  it 
met  in  the  house  of  the  high  priest.  It  met 
daily,  with  the  exception  of  Sabbaths  and 
feaBt  days.  After  the  destruction  of  •  the 
Temple  and  Jerusalem,  the  Sanhedrim,  after 
many  emigrations,  was  finally  established  at 
Babylon. 

Host. —  In  conformity  with  the  doctrines 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  consecrated 
bread  of  Eucharist  is  called  the  Host.  In  the 
Latin  Church  it  is  a  thin  circular  disk  of  un- 
leavened bread,  made  of  the  finest  flour,  and 
generally  bearing  some  emblematic  device.  In 
the  Greek  and  other  Oriental  churches,  as  well 
as  in  the  various  Protestant  communities,  the 
Eucharist  is  celebrated  in  leavened  bread,  only 
differing  from  ordinary  bread  in  being  of  finer 
quality. 

Schoolmen  and  Scholastics  are  the 
terms  applied  to  the  class  of  learned  theolo- 
gians and  philosophers  who  flourished  in  Europe, 
mainly  in  France  and  England,  during  the 
middle  ages.  They  were  largely  given  to  hair- 
splitting logic  and  endless  argumentations  and 
speculations  on  points  of  the  most  unimpor- 
tant and  often  silly  nature.  Still,  in  their 
number  were  included  men  of  great  learning 
and  ability,  as  Duns  Scotus,  Thomas  Aquinas, 
and  AlbertiiB  Magnus,  with  whom  this  system 
of  philosophical  theological  scholasticism  cul- 
minated in  the  fourteenth  century.  Johannes 
Erigena  Scotus  was  not  strictly  a  scholastic ; 
he  lived  in  the  ninth  century,  in  the  prepara- 
tory period  of  scholasticism. 

Colosseum,  The. —  The  Flavian  amphi- 
theater at  Rome,  known  as  the  Colosseum,  was 
begun  by  the  Emperor  Vespasian,  and  was  fin- 
ished by  the  Emperor  Titus,  A.  D.  80.  It  cov- 
ers about  five  acres  of  ground,  and  contained 
Mats  for  87,000  persons  and  standing  room  for 


1 5,000  more.  It  was  in  the  form  of  an  oval,  the 
longer  diameter  being  612  feet  and  the  shorter 
diameter  515  feet,  and  the  height  of  the  walls 
from  160  to  180  feet.  The  arena  where  the 
gladiators  fought  and  the  deadly  conflicts  with 
wild  Waste  took  place  was  281  by  178  feet. 
The  exterior  consists  of  three  rows  of  columns, 
Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian,  and  above,  a  row 
of  Corinthian  pilasters.  Between  the  col- 
umns there  are  arches  which  form  open  galler- 
ies throughout  the  whole  building,  and  be- 
tween each  alternate  pilaster  of  the  upper  tier 
there  is  a  window.  There  were  four  tiers  or 
stories  of  seats,  corresponding  to  the  four  ex- 
ternal stories.  The  first  of  these  is  supposed 
to  have  contaiued  twenty-four  rows  of  seats, 
and  the  second  sixteen.  These  were  separated 
by  a  lofty  wall  from  the  third  story,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  contained  the  populace. 
Statues,  sculptures,  figures  of  chariots,  metal 
shields,  and  other  embellishments  adorned  the 
niches  and  salient  points.  On  the  occasion  of 
the  dedication  of  the  Colosseum  by  Titus. 
5,000  wild  beasts  were  slain  in  the  arena,  the 
games  having  lasted  for  nearly  100  days. 
There  were  means  by  which,  when  the  com- 
bats were  ended,  the  immense  arena  could  be 
filled  with  water  for  the  exhibition  of  sea- 
fights.  During  the  various  persecutions  of  the 
early  Christians  many  of  these  were  thrown  to 
the  wild  beasts  in  this  amphitheater.  One  of 
the  first  of  these  was  St.  Ignatius,  who  was 
torn  to  pieces  by  lions.  In  the  sixth  century, 
when  Christianity  gained  the  ascendancy,  the 
Church  put  an  end  to  the  use  of  the  Colosseum. 
It  still  stood  entire  in  the  eighth  century,  but 
subsequently  large  quantities  of  the  marble 
was  used  in  the  construction  of  public  and  pri- 
vate buildings.  It  was  consecrated  as  a  mon- 
ument to  the  martyrs  who  had  suffered  within 
its  walls  by  Pope  Benedict  XIV.,  who  erected 
crosses  and  oratorios  within  it,  and  so  put  an 
end  to  the  process  of  destruction. 

Parsees,  the  followers  of  the  ancient  Per- 
sian religion  as  reformed  by  Zerdusht,  or  Zo- 
roaster, as  he  is  commonly  called.  According 
to  Zerdusht  there  are  two  intellects,  as  there 
are  two  lives  —  one  mental  and  one  bodily; 
and,  again,  there  must  be  distinguished  an 
earthly  and  a  future  life.  There  are  two 
abodes  for  the  departed — Heaven  and  Hell. 
Between  the  two  there  is  the  Bridge  of  the 
Gatherer,  or  Judge,  which  the  souls  of  the 
pious  alone  can  pass.  There  will  be  a  general 
resurrection,  which  is  to  precede  the  last  judg- 
ment, to  foretell  which  SoBiosh,  the  son  of  Zer- 
dusht, spiritually  begotten,  will  be  sent  by  Ahu- 
ramazdao.  The  >  world,  which  by  that  time 
will  be  utterly  steeped  in  wretchedness,  dark- 
ness, and  sin,  will  then  be  renewed.  Death, 
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the  aroh  fiend  of  Creation,  will  be  slain,  and 
life  will  be  everlasting  and  holy.  The  Par- 
sees  do  not  eat  anything  cooked  by  a  person  of 
another  religion.  Marriages  can  only  be  con- 
tracted with  persons  of  their  own  caste  and 
creed.  Their  dead  are  not  buried,  but  exposed 
on  an  iron  grating  in  the  Dokhma,  or  Tower 
of  Silence,  to  the  fowls  of  the  air,  to  the  dew 
and  to  the  sun,  until  the  flesh  has  disappeared, 
and  the  bleaching  bones  fall  through  into  a 
pit  beneath,  from  which  they  are  afterward 
removed  to  a  subterranean  cavern.  The  tem- 
ples and  altars  must  forever  be  fed  with  the 
holy  fire,  brought  down,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, from  heaven,  and  the  sullying  of  whose 
flame  is  punishable  with  death,  The  priests 
themselves  approach  it  only  with  a  half-mask 
over  their  faces,  lest  their  breath  should  defile 
it,  and  never  touch  it  with  their  hands,  but 
with  holy  instruments.  The  fires  are  of  five 
kinds;  but,  however  great  the  awe  felt  by 
Parsees  with  respect  to  fire  and  light,  they 
never  consider  these  as  anything  but  emblems 
of  Divinity.  There  are  also  five  kinds  of  "sac- 
rifice," which  term,  however,  is  rather  to  be 
understood  in  the  sense  of  a  sacred  action. 

Koran,  the  sacred  book  of  the  Mohamme- 
dan religion.  According  to  that  belief  a  copy 
of  it,  in  a  book  bound  in  white  silk,  jewels,  and 
gold,  was  brought  down  to  the  lowest  heaven 
by  the  angel  Gabriel,  in  the  blissful  and  mys- 
terious night  of  Al-Khadr,  in  the  month  of 
Ramadan.  Portions  of  it  were,  during  a  space 
of  twenty-three  years,  communicated  to  Mo- 
hammed, both  at  Mecca  and  Medina,  either  by 
Gabriel  in  human  shape,  "  with  the  sound  of 
bells,"  or  through  inspirations  from  the  Holy 
Ghost*' in  the  Prophet's  breast,"  or  by  God 
himself,  «♦  veiled  and  unveiled,  in  waking  or 
in  the  dreams  of  night."  Mohammed  dic- 
tated his  inspirations  to  a  scribe,  not,  indeed, 
in  broken  verses,  but  in  finished  chapters,  and 
from  this  copy  the  followers  of  the  Prophet 
procured  other  copies.  The  chief  doctrine 
laid  down  in  the  Koran  is  the  unity  of  God 
and  the  existence  of  one  true  religion  with 
changeable  ceremonies.  When  mankind  turned 
from  it  at  different  times,  God  sent  prophets 
to  lead  them  back  to  truth  ;  Moses,  Christ,  and 
Mohammed  being  the  most  distinguished. 
Both  punishments  for  the  sinner  and  rewards 
for  the  pious  are  depicted  with  great  diffuse- 
ness,  and  exemplified  chiefly  by  stories  taken 
from  the  Bible,  the  Apocryphal  writings,  and 
the  Midrash.  Special  laws  and  directions,  ad- 
monitions to  moral  and  divine  virtues,  more 
particularly  to  a  complete  and  unconditional 
resignation  to  God's  will,  legends  principally 
relating  to  the  patriarchs,  and  almost  without 
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form  the  bulk  of  the  book,  which  throughout 
bears  the  most  palpable  traces  of  Jewish  in- 
fluence. The  outward  reverence  in  which  the 
Koran  is  held  throughout  Mohammedanism  is 
exceedingly  great.  It  is  never  held  below  the 
girdle,  never  touched  without  previous  purifi- 
cation ;  and  an  injunction  to  that  effect  is  gen- 
erally found  on  the  cover.  It  is  consulted  on 
weighty  matters;  sentences  from  it  are  in- 
scribed on  banners,  doors,  etc.  Great  lavish- 
ness  is  also  displayed  upon  the  material  and 
the  binding  of  the  sacred  volume.  The  copies 
for  the  wealthy  are  sometimes  written  in  gold, 
and  the  covers  blaze  with  gold  and  precious 
stones.  Nothing,  also,  is  more  hateful  in  the 
eyes  of  a  Moslem  than  to  see  the  book  in  the 
hands  of  an  unbeliever. 

Palace  of  the  Caesars. —  The  palace  of 
Augustus,  built  upon  the  site  of  the  houses  of 
Cicero  and  Catiline,  was  the  beginning  of  the 
magnificent  pile  of  buildings  known  as  the 
Palace  of  the  Caesars,  and  each  succeeding 
Emperor  altered  and  improved  it.  Tiberius 
enlarged  it,  and  Caligula  brought  it  down  to 
the  verge  of  the  Forum,  connecting  it  with 
the  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  which  he 
converted  into  a  vestibule  for  the  imperial 
abode.  Nero  added  to  it  his  "Golden  House," 
which  extended  from  the  Palatine  to  the  Ca-lian 
Hill,  and  even  reached  as  far  as  the  Esquiline. 
This  latter  portion  was  afterward  used  by 
Titus  for  his  famous  baths.  The  ruins  of  the 
palace  extend  over  the  three  hills  of  Rome, 
and  cover  an  area  of  1 ,500  feet  in  length  and 
1,300  feet  in  width.  The  Golden  House,  as 
ran  bo  imagined  from  its  name,  was  a  build- 
ing of  extraordinary  magnificence.  It  was 
surrounded  by  a  triple  portico  a  mile  in  length, 
and  supported  by  a  thousand  columns ;  and 
within  this  lay  an  immense  lake,  whose  banks 
were  bordered  by  great  buildings,  each  repre- 
senting a  little  city,  altout  which  lay  green 
pastures  and  groves,  where  sported  "  all  ani- 
mals, both  tame  and  wild."  The  ceilings  of 
the  banqueting  rooms  were  fretted  into  ivory 
coffers  made  to  turn,  that  flowers  might  be 
showered  down  upon  the  guests,  and  also 
furnished  with  pipes  for  discharging  perfumes. 
The  principal  banqueting  room  was  round, 
and  by  a  perpetual  motion,  day  and  night,  was 
made  to  revolve  after  the  manner  of  the  uni- 
verse. The  interior  walls  of  tho  palace  were 
covered  with  gold  aud  precious  stones,  and 
adorned  with  tho  finest  paintings  that  the 
world  afforded.  In  the  vestibule  stood  a 
statue  of  Nero,  120  feet  in  height. 

Chinese  Burial  Customs. —  Immedi- 
ately upon  the  decease  of  a  person  in  China  a 
priest  is  called,  whose  prayers  are  supposed  to 
free  the  departed  spirit  from  the  neceaaity  of 
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going  to  hell,  and  to  secure  his  admittance 
to  Paradise.  The  body  ia  arrayed  in  the  moat 
splendid  garments  that  the  family  can  afford. 
In  one  hand  is  placed  a  fan,  and  in  the  other 
a  prayer  written  on  a  piece  of  paper,  which  ia 
a  letter  of  recommendation  to  open  the  galea 
of  Heaven.  The  coffin  ia  a  very  aolid,  sub- 
stantial case.  The  corpse  when  put  in  it,  is 
laid  in  a  bed  of  lime  or  cotton,  or  covered  with 
quicklime,  and  the  edgea  of  the  lid  are  closed 
with  mortar  in  the  groove,  ao  that  no  smell 
escapes.  The  nature  of  the  site  for  burial  is 
regarded  as  having  an  important  influence  on 
the  prosperity  of  the  living,  the  people  fearing 
ill  luck,  disease,  and  accident  if  the  dead  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  Bite  of  their  graves.  The 
selection  of  propitious  sites  is  made  by  geoman- 
cers,  a  class  of  quacks  who  pretend  to  super- 
natural wisdom.  When  the  day  of  burial 
arrivea,  which  ia  —  if  a  satisfactory  place  for 
the  tomb  has  been  found — the  nearest  lucky 
day  to  the  third  seventh  day  after  death,  the 
friends  assemble  at  the  house.  An  offering  of 
conked  provisions  is  laid  out  near  the  coffin. 
This  ia  intended  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
spirit  of  the  dead,  which  is  supposed  to  linger 
near  the  body,  or  any  other  vagrant  spirits  that 
may  be  hovering  around,  and  keep  them  from 
doing  any  mischief  or  harm  to  the  living.  All 
mourners  are  dressed  entirely  in  white,  and 
they  assemble  about  the  coffin  and  in  turn 
prostrate  themselves  before  it,  a  band  of  music 
playing  meanwhile.  The  procession  is  then 
formed,  the  coffin  going  first,  borne  on  an  un- 
wieldy bier  carried  by  sixty-four  men,  or  even 
more.  A  man  goes  before  the  procession  and 
scatters  paper  money,  to  buy  the  good  will  of 
any  stray,  tricky  spirits  that  may  be  prowling 
about.  Immediately  after  the  coffin,  in  a  sep- 
arate sedan,  is  borne  the  ancestral  tablet  of  the 
deceased  with  the  offering  of  food.  Different 
figures,  banners,  and  tablets  are  also  carried, 
according  to  the  means  and  rank  of  the  family. 
When  the  grave  is  reached  the  coffin  is  let 
down,  and  lime  is  abundantly  mixed  with  the 
earth  thrown  in  upon  it.  Crackers  are  then 
fired,  libations  are  poured  out,  prayers  are  re- 
cited, and  finally  paper  molds  of  houses,  clothes, 
horses,  money,  and  everything  that  the  dead 
man  can  possibly  want  in  the  land  of  shadows, 
are  burned.  The  origin  of  this  latter  custom 
is  unquestionably  the  idea  that  everything  that 
had  been  enjoyed  or  used  in  this  life  would  be 
desired  in  the  other.  The  ancient  custom  was 
to  burn  a  man's  household  belongings,  to  kill 
upon  his  grave  his  favorite  horse,  hound,  or 
bird,  and  sometimes  his  chosen  servant,  that 
their  shadows  might  go  with  him  into  the  life 
beyond.  After  the  funeral  the  elaborate  dishes 
that  have  been  borne  to  the  grave  are  carried 


back,  and  the  mourners  feast  upon 
Bodies  are  in  some  instances  kept  in  or  about 
the  house  for  many  years,  and  incense  k. 
burned  before  them  morning  and  evening. 

Delphi*  Temple  at. —  The  edifice  known 
to  have  existed  at  Delphi,  Greece,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  historic  period,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  work  of  two  architects  named  Tropho- 
ii i us  and  Agamedes.  In  548  B.  C,  this  temple 
having  been  destroyed,  the  Amphictyons  un- 
dertook to  build  another  for  the  sum  of  three 
hundred  talents,  of  which  the  Delphians  were 
to  pay  one  fourth,  and  the  remainder  was  to 
be  contributed  by  other  cities  of  Greece.  The 
temple  is  said  to  have  been  of  the  Doric  order 
without,  and  the  Ionic  within.  The  front 
was  built  of  Parian  marble,  and  the  sculptured 
decorations  were  rich  and  beautiful.  The 
arches  above  the  entrances  were  adorned  with 
representations  of  legends  of  mythology,  and 
similar  adornments  were  carved  on  the  panels 
of  the  walls.  Images  and  statues  in  brass 
and  marble  enriched  the  interior,  and  the 
golden  shields  taken  at  Marathon,  and  also  in 
battles  with  the  Gauls,  adorned  the  architraves. 
The  attempts  of  the  Persians,  in  480  B.  C, 
and  of  the  Gauls,  in  279  B.  C.,to  rob  the  tem- 
ple, were  both,  it  waa  said,  prevented  by  the 
miraculous  interference  of  Apollo,  and  the 
sacred  character  of  the  place  long  protected  it 
from  other  would-be  plunderers.  It  was,  how- 
ever, eventually  plundered  by  Sulla,  and  again 
by  Nero,  who  silenced  the  oracle.  It  was  re- 
stored by  Hadrian,  and  then  despoiled  of 
many  of  its  most  beautiful  works  of  art  by 
Constantino  the  Great,  and  finally  destroyed  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century. 

Sinai.  —  The  exact  position  of  Sinai,  the 
mount  on  which  God  gave  to  Moses  the  Ten 
Commandments  and  the  other  laws  by  which 
the  Israelites  were  bound,  is  a  matter  of  some 
dispute,  but  it  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the 
mountains  occupying  the  greater  part  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula,  lying  between  the  Gulf  of 
Suez  and  Akabah.  This  mountain  mass  is  divis- 
ible into  three  groups  —  a  northwestern,  reach- 
ing, in  Mount  Serbel,  an  elevation  of  6,340 
feet ;  an  eastern  and  central,  attaining  in  Jebel 
Katherin  a  height  of  8,160  feet,  and  a  south- 
eastern, whose  highest  peak,  I'm  Shaumer,  is 
the  culminating  point  of  the  whole  Sinaitic 
range.  Serbal,  with  its  five  peaks,  looks  the 
most  magnificent  mountain  in  the  peninsula 
and  is  identified  with  Sinai  by  the  early  Church 
Fathers,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  Cosraas,  etc. ;  but 
the  requirements  of  the  Hebrew  narrative  are 
not  met  by  it,  and  even  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Justinian,  the  opinion  that  the  Serbal  was  the 
Sinai  of  Moses  had  been  abandoned,  and  to  a 
ridge  of  the  second  or  < 
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had  been  transferred,  the  northern  summit  of 
which  is  termed  Horeb;  and  the  southern, 
Jebul-Musa,  or  Mount  of  Moses,  continues  to  be 
regarded  by  a  majority  of  scholars  as  the  true 
Sinai.  The  famous  monastery  of  Mount  Sinai 
stands  at  the  eastern  base  of  Jebul-Musa,  in 
solitary  peace.  There  were  numerous  other 
convents,  chapels,  and  hermitages  around  the 
mountain  in  earlier  times. 

Jesuits,  Society  of,  was  founded  by 
Ignatius  of  Loyola,  assisted  by  Peter  Le  Fevre, 
a  Savoyard ;  James  Lainez,  Francis  Xavier, 
Nicholas  Bobadilla,  Spaniards,  and  a  Portu- 
guese named  Rodriguez,  in  the  year  1 534 .  The 
society,  when  first  conceived,  had  for  its  ob- 
ject a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  and  the 
conversion  of  the  infidels.  This  purpose, 
however,  was  abandoned  owing  to  the  warfare 
existing  at  that  time  between  the  Turks  and 
the  Western  powers,  and  Loyola  and  his  as- 
sociates turned  their  attention  to  an  organiza- 
tion designed  to  labor  zealously  in  resisting 
the  spread  of  the  Reformation.  In  1530  the 
rule  of  the  proposed  order — "To  the  greater 
glory  of  (iod  "  — and  the  vow  by  which  they 
bound  themselves  to  go  as  missionaries  to  any 
country  which  the  Pope  might  indicate  was 
submitted  to  Paul  III.,  and  Loyola  was  made 
the  first  general  of  the  order.  The  Society  of 
Jesuits  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  religious 
orders  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  ita 
history  has  been  closely  identified  at  times 
with  that  of  several  of  the  leading  countries  of 
Europe.  By  reason  of  legislative  influences 
the  Jesuits  were  obliged  to  suspend  operations 
in  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  several  other 
countries.  Notwithstanding  that  many  good 
Roman  Catholics  are  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
Jesuit  order,  yet  it  can  be  said  that  in  their 
pioneer  missionary  operations  they  undoubt- 
edly accomplished  a  great  deal  of  good. 

Mosaics. —  The  origin  of  the  art  of  pro- 
ducing artistic  designs  by  setting  small  square 
pieces  of  stone  or  glass  of  different  colors,  so 
as  to  give  the  effect  of  painting,  is  obscure,  but 
it  was  much  practiced  by  the  Romans,  espe- 
cially for  ornamental  pavements,  specimens  of 
which  are  almost  always  found  wherever  the 
remains  of  an  old  Roman  villa  are  discovered. 
Under  the  Byzantine  empire  it  was  also  much 
used  for  the  ornamentation  of  churches,  in 
which  it  formed  a  large  portion  of  the  wall 
decoration.  Christian  mosaics  admit,  says  one 
writer,  of  two  general  divisions,  the  later 
Roman  and  the  Byzantine  styles,  the  material 
in  use  being,  in  general,  cubes  of  colored  glass, 
inlaid,  in  the  Roman  school,  on  a  ground  of 
blue  and  white,  although  in  the  latter  the  tes- 
serae are  frequently  irregular  in  size  and  the 
workmanship  coarse.    The  former  style  flour- 


ished in  Italy  chiefly  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  cen- 
turies, the  most  splendid  specimens  being  found 
in  the  churches  of  Rome  and  Ravenna.  The 
Florentine  mosaic  dates  from  the  time  of  the 
Medici,  and  is  made  entirely  of  precious  or 
semi-precious  8 tones,  such  as  amethyst,  agate, 
jasper,  onyx,  and  others,  cut  and  inlaid  in 
forms  or  thin  veneers  best  suited  to  produce 
the  effects  desired.  The  objects  represented 
are  most  frequently  birds,  flowers,  fruits,  vases, 
sometimes  buildings,  and,  more  rarely,  por- 
traits and  landscapes.  In  reference  to  the  pres- 
ent Roman  mosaics,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
smaiti  or  small  cubes  of  colored  glass  which 
compose  the  pictures  are  stuck  into  the  cement- 
ing paste,  or  mastic,  in  the  same  manner  as 
were  the  colored  glass,  stone,  and  marble  sec- 
tilia  and  tesserse  of  the  ancients.  Within 
quite  recent  years  mosaics  of  surpassing  beauty, 
both  in  design  and  material,  have  been  pro- 
duced by  Russian  artists  in  the  Imperial  Glass 
Manufactory  of  Russia. 

Trajan's  Column,  a  celebrated  column 
at  Rome,  which  was  reared  A.  I).  114,  by  the 
Roman  Senate  and  people,  in  honor  of  theEm- 
peror  Trajan.  It  is  considered  not  only  the 
greatest  work  of  its  architect,  Apollodorus,  but 
one  of  the  noblest  structures  of  its  kind  ever 
erected.  The  pedestal  is  covered  with  bas- 
reliefs  of  warlike  instruments,  shields,  and 
helmets  ;  and  a  very  remarkable  series  of  bas- 
reliefs,  forming  a  spiral  around  the  shaft, 
exhibits  a  continuous  history  of  the  military 
achievements  of  Trajan.  These  are  in  excel- 
lent preservation,  and,  independently  of  their 
beauty  as  works  of  art,  they  are  invaluable  as 
records  of  ancient  costumes.  A  spiral  staircase 
in  the  interior  of  the  column  leads  to  its  sum- 
mit. The  height  of  the  entire  column  is  132 
feet.  It  stands  erect  in  all  its  ancient  beauty 
amid  the  ruins  of  Trajan's  Forum.  The  sum- 
mit was  originally  crowned  by  a  colossal  statue 
of  the  emperor,  which  has  been  incongruously 
replaced  by  one  of  St.  Peter. 

Vulgate,  The,  the  Latin  translation  of 
the  Bible,  which  is  the  received  version  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  original  Vul- 
gate was  completed  in  A.  D.  405  by  Jerome, 
and  between  that  date  and  1540,  when  it  was 
first  declared  the  authorized  version  of  the 
Roman  Church,  it  underwent  several  revisions 
which  completely  changed  the  character  of  the 
work.  In  the  latter  year  the  Tridentine  Coun- 
cil decreed  the  preparation  of  an  authentic 
edition,  and  the  task  was  andertaken  by  the 
Papal  Chair;  but  it  was  not  until  1500  that 
Sixtus  V.  produced  t  he  work.  This,  however, 
turned  out  to  be  so  utterly  incorrect  and  faulty 
throughout  that  the  copies  were  speedily  sup- 
pressed, and  another  edition,  which  appeared 
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in  1592,  was  prepared  under  Clement  VIII., 
to  which,  in  the  next  year  (1593),  that  other 
edition  succeeded,  which  has  since  remained 
the  normal  edition  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  has  been  reprinted,  unchanged,  ever  since. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  is  sit- 
uated in  Washington,  I).  C,  and  was  organ- 
ized by  act  of  Congress  in  August,  1846,  to 
carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  will  of 
James  Smithson.  That  celebrated  Euglish 
physician  bequeathed  to  his  nephew  £120,000, 
the  whole  of  his  property,  which,  in  the  event 
of  the  death  of  the  latter  without  heirs,  was  to 
revert  to  the  United  States,  to  found  at  Wash- 
ington an  establishment  for  "  the  increase  and 
diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men,"  and 
which  was  to  be  named  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution. The  conditions  on  which  the  bequest 
was  to  take  effect  in  the  United  States  occurred 
in  1835  by  the  death  of  the  nephew  without 
issue,  and  the  Hon.  Richard  Rush  was  sent  to 
London  to  prosecute  the  claim.  On  Septem- 
ber 1,  1838,  he  deposited  in  the  United  States 
Mint  $515, 169,  being  the  proceeds  of  the  es- 
tate. The  Institute  is  governed  by  regents 
appointed  by  the  federal  government,  and  con- 
tains a  museum,  library,  cabinets  of  natural 
history,  and  lecture  rooms.  It  receives  copies 
of  all  copyrighted  books,  and  exchanges  with 
other  countries,  and  its  museum  is  enriched 
with  the  gatherings  of  national  exploring  ex- 
peditions. A  portion  of  its  funds  is  devoted 
to  scientific  researches  and  the  publication  of 
works  too  expensive  for  private  enterprise. 
There  are  departments  of  astronomy,  ethnol- 
ogy, meteorology,  and  terrestrial  magnetism. 
The  courses  of  public  lectures  by  eminent  sci- 
entific men  are  among  the  attractions  of  the 
capital. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  PRAC- 
TICE OF  LAW. 

Qualifications  as  to  citizenship,  personal 
character,  education,  and  professional  attain- 
ments required  by  the  several  states,  from 
those  who  are  admitted  to  the  practice  of  law. 

From  reports  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education. 

Alabama.  Artnal,  bona  A<l*  citizenship.  High 
Aoral  character  a«  testified  to by  a  member  of  the  pro- 
tection. Education  j u ■  I >■< t  from  examination.  If  the 
study  period  is  passed  in  a  law  office,  then  the  judges  of 
the  supreme  court  must  make  written  examination,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  those  graduating  from  Alabama  l '  Di- 
versity. 

Arkansas.  Must  be  a  citizen  of  the  state  and  of 
good  moral  character.  The  liberal  education  feature  Is 
left  to  court  which  examines.  The  circuit  and  supreme 
courts  are  the  only  bodies  authorized  to' grant  license  to 
practice  law.  Applicant  must  stand  satisfactory  ex- 
amination In  open  court,  by  the  supreme  court,  and  by 
a  committee  of  three  la  wvers  appointed  by  circuit  court 
when  applicant  Is  examined  by  that  court. 

id  ^pmo 


tinction  between  liberal  and  professional  education. 
The  only  thing  necessary  for  admission  to  practice  here, 
if  not  armed  either  with  a  diploma  or  license  from  an- 
other jurisdiction,  la  to  stand  the  examination  in  open 
court,  and  by  that  show  such  familiarity  with  the  law 
as  will  satisfy  the  court  that  the  applicant  is  qualified  to 
take  care  of  a  practice. 

California.  A  declaration  of  citizenship  and  certif- 
icate from  two  attorneys  of  court  to  which  applicant 
has  applied  for  admission  that  he  possesses  the  charac- 
ter and  attainments  that  entitle  him  to  admission.  Ex- 
amination in  open  court  after  filing  certificate  from 
two  attorneys. 

Colorado.  Must  declare  intention  to  becomea  citizen 
three  months  before  applying;  must  have  certificate  of 

Good  moral  character ;  but  no  s|iecial  attention  paid  to 
Iwral  education  feature.  If  not  a  member  of  the  bar 
of  another  state,  must  pass  an  examination  before  su- 
preme court  or  a  committee  appointed  by  it  in  each 
judicial  district. 

Connecticut.  Must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
21  years  old,  and  be  of  good  moral  character,  and  must 
have  graduated  from  a  college  or  secondary  school  or 
have  been  admitted  to  a  college  or  preparatory  school, 
or  passed  an  examination  before  committee,  for  which 
last  he  must  pay  a  fee  of  S.Y0O.  Must  have  studied  law 
after  arriving  at  the  age  of  18  for  two  years,  if  a  college 
or  law  school  graduate;  otherwise,  for  three  years  in  a 
taw  school  or  under  competent  professional  instruction 
in  the  office  of  a  practicing  attorney  or  with  the  judge 
of  the  superior  court  or  both,  of  which  period  one 
year,  at  least,  mnst  be  spent  in  this  state.  Applicants 
shall  be  required  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination, 
before  a  standing  committee  of  fifteen,  upon  the  law  of 
pleading,  practice,  and  evidence,  constitutional  law, 
the  law  of  real  and  personal  property,  contracts,  torts, 
equity,  criminal  law,  wills,  and  administration,  corpora- 
tions, partnership,  negotiable  paper,  agency,  bailments, 
domestic  relations,  and  such  additional 'subjects  as 
committee  shall  deem  advisable. 

Delaware.  Must  be  a  resident  of  the  state  and  of 
"  fair  "  character,  and  must  have  a  general  knowledge 
of  English  and  American  history,  mathematics,  Knc.li»h 
grammar,  and  Latin.  A  legal  course  in  a  law  office  is 
not  necessary.  All  applicants  for  admission  except 
practicing  lawyers  of  other  states  are  required  to  study 
three  years  under  direction  of  a  lawyer  or  a  judge  of 
the  state.  Examination  is  made  by  a  'committee  of  the 
bar. 

Florida.  Must  satisfy  judge  that  he  is  21  years  of 
age.  and  of  good  moral  character.  Shall  be  examined 
by  the  judge  to  whom  application  is  made  or  a  commit- 
tee of  two  appointed  by  judge. 

Georgia.  Must  be  a  citizen  pf  the  circuit  wherein  be 
makes  application  and  of  good  moral  character,  as 
shown  by  a  certificate  of  two  attorneys  known  to  court. 
Must  undergo  examination  before  committee  app<  >inted 
by  court  on  common  law,  pleading,  and  evidence, 
equity,  and  equity  pleading  and  practice.  Code  of 
Georgia,  United  States  and  State  Constitutions,  and  the 
rules  of  court.  Diplomas  of  certain  law  schools  in 
Georgia  will  obviate  necessity  of 


Idaho.  Must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States ;  noth- 
ing required  In  the  way  of  liberal  education.  He  must 
have  a  knowledge  or  the  law  ;  it  is  immaterial  how  he 
gets  It.  A  committee  appointed  by  court  ascertains 
fitness. 

Illinois.  Must  make  affidavit  that  he  is  of  age,  a 

citizen  of  the  state,  and  a  certified  transcript  from  a 
court  of  record  in  this  state  showing  that  he  is  a  man 
of  good  moral  character.  Nothing  required  as  to 
liberal  education.  Even*  applicant  to  practice  law. ex- 
cept those  who  npply  lor  admission  upon  a  license 
granted  in  another  state,  or  upon  a  diploma  issued  by  a 
law  school  in  the  state,  shall  present  to  one  of  the  ap- 
ellate courts  proof  that  he  has  studied  law  three  )ur«, 
the  same  studies  prescribed  by  the  regularly  established 
law  schools  in  the  state,  or  a  course  equivalent  thereto, 
naming  the  books  studied,  under  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  one  or  more  licensed  lawyers  or  firms  of 
lawyers,  and  that  the  applicant  has  submitted  to  satis- 
factory examinations  by  such  lawyer  or  la  wvers  at  con- 
venient intervals  during  such  period  of  study,  covering 
progressively  the  entire  course  studied,  such  proof  to 
consist  of  the  affidavit  of  the  applicant  and  also  or  the 
certificate  or  certificates  or  the  lawyer.  Examii 
is  held  in  open  court. 
Indiana.  Every  person  of 
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law  In  all  courts  of  justice.  (Constitution,  Art  VII., 
hc.  21.)  From  the  letter  of  the  attorney-general,  Hon- 
orable William  A.  Ketchum :  The  word's,  "being  a  vo- 
ter" has  been  held  by  the  courts  to  have  no  limitation 
In  excluding  those  who  are  not  voters,  and  women  are 
admitted  to  practice.  The  only  substantial  requirement 
is  that  tho  applicant  shall  be  of  good  moral  character, 
and  at  times  this  may  not  be  very  rigidly  insisted  upon. 
It  seems  to  be  the  theory  that  it  is  not  very  important 
who  Is  admitted  to  practice  law,  as  after  he  has  been  ad- 
mitted to  practice  If  he  does  not  know  enough  to  justif  y 
his  admission,  he  will  not  get  any  practice  anyhow. 

lows.  Must  be  a  citizen  (of  tho  state)  and  of  good 
moral  character.  There  is  no  provision  regarding  a  lib- 
eral education,  but  the  want  of  it  is  considered  in  deter- 
mining the  applicant's  qualifications.  Must  pursue  a 
regular  course  In  the  study  of  law  for  at  least  two  years 
in  the  office  of  a  practicing  attorney  of  this  state,  or  a 
course  of  two  years  of  thirty-six  weeks  each  in 


reputable  law  school  In  the  United  States.  Kxamina-. 
tion  is  conducted  by  three  members  of  the  bar,  one  of  | 
whom  must  be  attorney-general.  The  written  questions 
are  prepared  by  the  supreme  court;  the  oral  examina- 
tion is  conducted  in  open  court. 

Kansas.  Any  person  being  a  clttoen  of  the  United 
8tat«s,  who  has  read  tow  for  two  years,  the  last  of  which 
must  be  in  the  office  of  a  regularly  practicing  attorney, 
who  shall  certify  as  to  the  good  character  and  domicil 
of  the  applicant,  after  passing  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion before  any  district  court  of  the  state,  and  taking 
the  preHcrltKHl  oath,  shall  be  admitted  to  practice. 
Graduates  of  the  School  of  I«aw  of  the  University  of 
Kansas  are  admitted  to  practice  in  the  district  and 
inferior  courts  without  further  examination. 

Louisiana.  Must  be  citizen  of  state;  present  cer- 
tificate of  good  moral  character.  Must  present  certifi- 
cate that  two  years  have  been  spent  In  study  of  law.  The 
court  will  not  ne satisfied  with  thequallncationsof  a  can- 
didate in  point  of  legal  learning  unless  it  shall  apj>ear 
that  he  is  well  read  In  the  following  course  of  studies  at 
least:  Constitution  (Story).  I -aw  of  Nations  (Vattel  or 
Wheaton),  History  of  the  Civil  Law  in  Louisiana,  Louis- 
iana Civil  Code,  Code  of  "Practice,  General  Statutes,  In- 
stitutes of  Justinian,  Domat's  Civil  Law,  Pothler  on  Ob- 
ligations, Blackstone's  Commentaries  (fourth  book), 
Kent's  Commentaries.  Mercantile  Law  (Smith),  Insur- 
ance (Wood),  Negotiable  l*aper  (Story,  or  I'arsons  and 
Daniel),  Evidence(Greenleaf,Starkie  or  Phillips),  Crimes 
(Russell),  criminal  procedure  (Bishop),  and  the  Jurispru- 
dence of  Louisiana. 

Maine.  Nothing  in  the  way  of  citizenship  or  liberal 
education,  but  character  must  be  satisfactory  to  justice 
presiding  at  time  of  examination.  Must  have  studied 
law  two  years  in  a  lawyer's  office  or  tow  school,  and  must 
be  vouched  for  by  the  member  of  bar  with  whom  tho 
student  has  read.  The  examining  committee  is  com- 
posed of  three  members  of  the  bar  in  each  county. 

Maryland.  Must  have  been  a  citizen  two  years  (of 
state),  and  be  of  good  moral  character.  No  liberal  edu- 
cation required  by  law.  Must  have  been  a  student  of 
tow  for  the  two  years  immediately  preceding  his  appli- 
cation, and  must  bo  examined  by  court,  if  not  a  gradu- 
ate of  a  law  school  in  state.  The  court  selects  the  ex- 
amining committee. 

Massachusetts.  Must  be  a  citizen  of  the  state,  or 
have  declared  his  intention  to  become  snch,  and  must 
be  of  good  moral  character.  Undoubtedly,  applicant's 
command  of  English,  as  shown  in  examination  papers, 
is  of  weight.   Must  pass  a  thorough  examination. 

Michigan.  Must  be  a  resident  in  the  state,  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  good  moral  character  (affi- 
davit of  at  least  two  members  of  the  bar  of  the  state  in 
good  standing).  The  board  of  examiners  will  regard 
applicants  who  have  received  bachelors'  degrees  from 
any  reputable  college  or  university  as  having  prima 
/arte  the  requisite  general  educational  qualifications 
for  admission  to  the  bar.  So  also  as  to  graduates  of 
Michigan  normal  or  high  schools,  or  other  reputable  In- 
stltutlonsot  similar  character.  Ilecent  first  grade  teach- 
ers' certificate  will  also  be  accepted.  Otherwise  ap- 
plicant must  pass  examination,  especially  in  arithmetic, 
immar,  elementary  algebra,  general  American  ana 
civil  government,  composition  and 
_  orlc,  and  English  literature.  If  the  professional 
examination  pai«rs  of  a  college  or  other  graduate  show 
deficiencies  in  education,  the  writer  will  be  subject  to  ( 
examination.  Graduates  from  law  department  of  Mich- 
igan University  or  Detroit  College  of  Law,  both  having 
a  three  years*  course,  are  admitted  to  bar  on  their  di- 1 
"  have  studied  tow  for  three  years , 


previous  to  applying  for  admission,  which  shall  be  con- 
ditioned on  the  applicant's  answering  correctly  seventy 
per  cent,  of  the  questions  asked  him  in  a  written  and 
oral  examination. 

Minnesota.  Applicant  must  present  hisaffidavit  that 
he  is  of  age  and  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  has 
declared  his  intention  to  become  such.  Also  affidavits 
from  two  practicing  attorneys  that  he  is  a  person  of 

flood  moral  character.  Hoard  shall  examine  applicants 
n  such  branches  of  general  education  as  it  may  deem 
expedient.  Must  lie  examined  by  state  board  of  ex- 
aminers in  tow  of  real  property,  conveyances  and 
trusts,  equity  jurisprudence,  pleading  and  practice, 
common  law,  statute  law,  code  pleading  and  practice, 
constitutional  tow.  International  law,  criminal  tow, 
contracts,  sales,  bailments  and  negotiable  Instruments, 
landlord  and  tenant,  insurance,  partnership,  agency, 
suretyship,  frauds,  damages  and  liens,  torts,  domestic 
relations, executors, administrators,  and  wills.  Attor- 
neys of  five  years'  standing  from  any  other  state  or 
territory  of  the  United  States  or  District  of  Columbia 
may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  board,  be  admitted  with- 
out examination. 

Missouri.  Must  be  an  actual  resident  and  of  good 
character.  No  particular  qualification  as  to  liberal  edu- 
cation. Graduates  of  the  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  r 
Columbia  law  schools  arc  exempted  from  examina 
Others  are  required  to  pass  an  examination  in 
court. 

Montana.  Must  be  a  resident  of  tho  United  States, 
or  have  made  a  bonafltie  declaration  of  his  intention  to 
become  such,  and  that  be  is  of  age :  must  have  testimo- 
nials of  good  moral  character,  and  have  studied  tow  for 
two  years,  as  certified  to  by  two  reputable  counselors 
at  law.  The  examination  Is  conducted  in  open  court. 

Nebraska.  Must  be  a  resident,  of  age,  of  good  re- 
pute, and  have  studied  law  for  two  years.  Must  at  least 
nave  a  good  common  school  education,  which  is  judged 
from  his  composition  and  spelling  at  examination. 
Graduates  of  the  College  of  Law  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska  shall  be  admitted,  as  far  as  professional  learn- 
ing is  concerned,  without  examination.  Others  are  ex- 
amined by  court. 

Nevada.  Resident  of  the  state  and  of  good  moral 
character.  A  general  education  only  required.  Famil- 
iarity with  the  various  branches  and  general  practice  of 
tho  tow  required,  and  to  this  end  study  in  law  office  to 
desirable,  although  not  required.  The  examination  to 
by  court  or  committee. 

New  Jersey.  Must  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  be  of 
ape,  and  of  good  moral  character.  Must  have  served  a 
clerkship  of  four  years  with  some  practicing  attorney 
of  the  state  unless  he  is  a  graduate  of  some  college  or 
university  in  the  United  States,  when  his  clerkship 
mav  be  acquitted  in  three  years.  During  the  clerkship 
he  must  not  have  been  engaged  In  any  other  business 
incompatible  with  the  full  an  d  fair  bona  fide  service  of 
his  clerkship.  No  person  shall  be  recommended  for 
license  as  a  counselor  at  tow  In  this  state,  unless  he  first 
submit  himself  to  examination  and  give  satisfactory 
evidence  of  bis  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  doc- 
trines of  tho  tow,  and  of  his  abilities  as  a  pleader,  nor 
shall  any  be  admitted  to  such  examination  until  he 
shall  have  practiced  as  an  attorney  for  three  years  at 
least.  The  examination  for  attorneys  and  counselors 
shall  be  both  written  and  oral.  The  examining  commit- 
tee to  composed  of  six  counselors,  two  going  out  each 
year. 

New  Mexico.  Must  bo  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  or  have  declared  intention  to  become  such,  of 

Sood  moral  character,  and  bona  fhle  resident  of  New 
iexlco.  Must  undergo  an  examination  In  open  court. 
New  York.  Must  be  a  citizen  and  present  certificate 
of  good  moral  character.  Liberal  education  is  required. 
For  college  graduates  two  years'  study  of  tow  is  re- 
quired (for  others,  three  years)  either  In  law  school  or  in 
office.  There  is  a  state  board  of  law  examiners. 

North  Carolina.  One  year  residence  In  the  state  re- 
quired, as  also  a  certificate  of  good  moral  character, 
signed  by  two  members  of  the  bar.  All  must  undergo 
an  examination  and  must  have  read  tow  in  a  tow  office 
or  in  a  tow  school  for  twelve  months  at  least.  Supreme 
court  conducts  examination. 

North  Dakota.  Must  be  a  resident,  of  good  moral 
character.  All  are  examined,  but  applicants  must  have 
read  law  In  an  office  or  studied  in  some  reputable  law 
school  for  two  years  (thirty-six  weeks  of  session  being 
taken  as  a  vcar).  Supreme  court  examines  applicants. 
Ohio.  Must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  have 
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be  a  person  of  rood  moral  character.  Nothing  in  the 
way  of  liberal  education.  All  nmst  pas*  an  examina- 
tion, to  which  those  only  are  admitted  who  have  studied 
law  three  years  either  in  an  office  or  in  a  law  school 
Supreme  court  appoints  a  committee  of  nine 
to  examine  applicants. 

Oklahoma.  Must  possess  a  good  moral 
Must  have  acquired  the  requisite  learning.  This  fact  is 
ascertained  through  examination  by  the  court.  Appli- 
cant is  examined  in  open  court  by  committee. 

Pennsylvania.  He  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  and  of  a  good  moral  character  as  certified  to  by 
two  person*.  He  must  have  a  good  English  education 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  Latin  as  evidenced 
l»y  examination.  In  most  counties  the  rules  of  court  re- 
quire  a  two  or  three  years'  course  of  study  (prior  to  final 
examination,  bv  a  committee)  in  the  office  of  a  member 
of  the  local  bar  and  require  at  least  one  year's  actual 
work  In  an  office,  even  for  student*  of  regular  law 
schools. 

South  Carolina.  Citizenship  required.  Must  be  of 
age  and  of  a  good  moral  character.  Graduates  at  the 
law  school  of  the  State  University  are  admitted  without 
examination;  others  must  undergo  the  examination 
up  iii  the  course  of  study  prescribed  by  supreme  court. 

South  Dakota.  Must  be  a  resident  of  the  state,  of 
age,  and  of  good  moral  character.  All  are  required  to 
pais  an  examination  in  open  court. 

Tennessee.  Must  be  of  age  and  of  good  moral  char- 
acter. Ko  other  requirement.  The  professional  attain- 
ments of  tho  applicant  are  ascertained  by  any  two 
Judges. 

Texas.  Six  months'  residence  in  the  state  required. 
Applicant  must  be  of  age,  and  have  a  good  reputation. 
Graduates  from  the  University  of  Texas  are  admitted 
without  examination.  Others  are  examined  hv  a  com- 
mittee on  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  Kent's  Com- 
mentaries, Stephens  on  Pleading,  Story's  l'qiilty  Plead- 
ing, first  volume  of  Ureenleaf,  Story  on  Notes,  Story  on 
Partnership,  Storv's  Equltv  Jurisprudence,  or  books  of 
like  character.  He  is  expected  to  have  some  knowledge 
of  the  Constitution  and  statutes  of  Texas  and  the 
practice  of  her  courts. 

Utah.  Citizen  of  United  States  or  one  having  de- 
clared intention  to  become  a  citizen.  Must  be  of  age 
and  of  go«Ml  moral  character.  All  applicants  arc  strictly 
examined  in  ojien  court. 

Vermont.  Must  have  resided  In  Vermont  six 
months,  be  of  age,  and  of  good  moral  character.  All 
aro  examined  in  open  court  by  a  committee  of  the  bar ; 
but  applicant  must  have  studied  three  years  in  the  I 
office  of  a  practicing  attornev,  though  not  more  than  | 
two  of  these  years  may  lie  spent  In  attendance  at  a  law 
school  chartered  by  any  state  of  the  United 
Virginia.  MuBt  have  resided  in  state  six 
of  age,  and  a  person  of  honest  demeanor.  It  appears 
that  all  are  subject  to  examination  by  the  supreme 
court  of  appeals  on  common  law,  equity,  commercial 
law.  and  practice,  and  the  Code  of  Virginia,  but  the 
diploma  of  a  law  school  duly  incorporated  by  one  of  the 
United  States  "  Is  considered." 

Washington.  Must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
have  resided  in  state  one  year,  have  a  good  moral  char- 
acter, and  be  21  years  of  age.  The  supreme  court,  by 
two  of  its  judge*,  satisfies  itself  that  the  applicant  has 
sufficient  general  learning,  but  an  attorney  of  the  state 
must  certify  that  applicant  has  studied  law  for  two 
years  previous  to  his  application  and  that  ho  believes 


him  to  be  a  person  of  sufficient  legal  knowledge  anil 
ability  to  discharge  the  duties  of  an  attorney  and  c 
selor  at  law. 


West  Virginia.  Must  be  a  citizen,  one  year  a  resi- 
dent of  the  county,  and  have  a  good  moral  character. 
All  applicants  are  now  (18971  examined  bv  the  law 
faculty  of  the  University  of  west  Virginia  tor  the  su- 
preme court. 

Wisconsin.  Must  be  a  resident  of  the  state  and  be 
of  good  moral  character.  Graduates  of  the  law  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  are  admitted  on 
their  diplomas;  others  are  examined  by  state  board  of 
examiners,  if  they  have  studied  law  at  least  two  years 
prior  to  tho  examination. 

Wyoming.  Must  be  a  citizen,  of  age,  of  good  moral 
character,  and  learned  in  the  law,  all  of  which  mnst  lie 
- 1  by  the  standing  committee  on  admission  of 
An  examination  is  made  into  the  private 
and  unprofessional  literary  attainments  of 


CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE. 

The  following  are  the  claims  of  Christian 
Science,  as  stated  by  Mrs.  Laura  Lathrop, 

C.  S.  D.,  New  York:— 

The  revelation  of  Christian  Science  came  to 
Rev.  Mary  Baker  G.  Eddy  in  the  year  1866, 
and  its  truth  and  power  were  immediately 
demonstrated  by  signs  following.  For  thirty- 
two  years  sinners  have  been  reclaimed,  de- 
praved appetites  for  opium  and  intoxicating 
drinks  have  been  destroyed,  the  sick  have  been 
healed  of  every  disease,  including  insanity ; 
the  blind  have  received  their  sight,  the  deaf 
their  hearing,  shortened  limbs  have  been 
elongated,  crooked  spines  have  been  straight- 
ened, and  law  after  law  of  the  human  mind 
has  been  broken.  The  one  great  text-book  of 
this  science  is"  Science  and  Health,"  with 
key  to  the  Scriptures,  by  Mary  Baker  G.  Eddy, 
supplemented  by  another  book  by  the  same 
author  called  "Miscellaneous  Writings." 
"  Science  and  Health  "  is  now  in  its  one  hun- 
dred and  sixtieth  edition,  and  the  demand 
for.  it  is  increasing  daily.  The  Christian 
Science  Publishing  House  is  at  95  Falmouth 
street,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  here  are  published, 
besides  the  two  books  above  mentioned,  other 
works  by  the  same  author,  also  The  Chris- 
tian Science  Monthly  Journal,  The  Christian 
Science  Weekly,  and  the  "  Christian  Science 
Bible  Lessons."  At  the  June,  1905,  annual 
meeting  of  the  Mother  Church  in  Boston  the 
clerk  stated  that  the  membership  of  the  Mother 
Church  at  its  first  annual  meeting  in  1893 
was  1,512,  the  membership  now  is  34,063, 
of  which  number  3,628  were  admitted  during 
the  past  year.  Reports  from  625  branch 
churches  give  them  a  membership  of  38,216, 
which  is  a  gain  of  eleven  per  cent,  during  the 
year.  There  are  more  than  100  institutes 
which  teach  Christian  Science,  and  upwards 
of  4,000  practitioners  of  Christian  Science 
Healing  are  listed  in  the  published  directo- 
ries. 

Flourishing  churches  have  been  organized  in 
London,.  England;  Paris,  France;  Dresden 
and  Hanover,  Germany,  and  in  Canada,  Bra- 
zil, and  Scotland.  Many  handsome  church 
edifices  have  been  built  in  different  cities,  and 
many  others  are  in  process  of  erection.  The 
mother  church  is  located  in  Boston,  Mass., 
and  those  all  over  the  country  are  its  branches. 
Their  services  are  uniform,  consisting  of  two 
meetings  on  Sunday  and  one  on  Wednesday 
evening.  No  sermons  are  preached  by  a  per- 
sonal pastor,  but  a  sermon  made  up  of  selec- 
tions from  the  Bible  and  "Science  and 
Health,"  with  key  to  the  Scriptures,  is  read  by 
two  readers,  called  the  first  and  second  read- 
This  church  is  emphatically  a  healing 
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church,  and  many  cases  of  restoration  to  health 
have  been  testified  to  during  the  past  few 
years,  brought  about  by  attendance  on  one  of 
these  meetings. 

Christian  Science  is  demonstrable  Christian- 
ity. Through  the  spiritual  understanding  of 
the  teachings  of  Christ  Jesus,  its  followers  are 
enabled  to  obey  his  command  to  ««  heal  the 
sick  "  and  do  the  works  he  and  his  disciples 
did.  The  omnipotence,  omnipresence,  and 
omniscience  of  God  are  proved  to  be  true. 
Christian  Science  is  not  mind  cure,  as  that  is 
popularly  understood,  because  it  recognizes  but 
one  mind,  God.  It  is  not  faith  cure,  because  it 
does  not  perform  its  wonderful  works  through 
blind  faith  in  a  personal  God,  but  through  the 
understanding  of  man's  relation  to  Cod.  It  is 
not  mesmerism  nor  hypnotism,  because  it  de- 
nies absolutely  the  power  of  the  human  mind 
and  human  will,  and  claims  no  will  but  God's. 
Through  recognizing  the  one  mind  and  man  as 
the  reflection  of  that  mind,  it  forever  estab- 
lishes the  brotherhood  of  man.  It  is  the  per- 
fect salvation  from  sin,  disease,  and  death 
Christ  JesuB  came  to  bring.  In  «*  Rudimental 
Divine  Science,"  Mrs.  Eddy  defines  Christian 
Science  "as the  law  of  God,  the  law  of  good, 
interpreting  and  demonstrating  the  principle 
and  rule,  of  eternal  harmony." 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  PRACTICE 
OF  MEDICINE. 

Qualifications  as  to  citizenship,  personal 
character,  education,  and  professional  attain- 
ments required  by  the  several  states  from  those 
who  are  licensed  to  practice  medicine.  From 
reports  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion. 

California.  No  qualifications  are  specified  except 
that  the  individual  must  be  a  graduate  of  a  "  recog- 
nised "  college;  t!;at  is,  one  recognized  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Medical  Colleges. 

Colorado.  Diploma  of  recognized  reputable  school, 
or  ten  years'  practice  of  medicine  as  a  business.  Anat- 
omy, chemistry,  physiology,  pathology,  surgery,  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  and  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women. 

Connecticut.  He  may  be  a  common  drunkard,  a  no- 
torious libertine,  or  a  criminal  abortionist  as  far  as  the 
letter  of  the  law  disqualifies  him.  Anatomy,  physiol- 
ogy, medical  chemistry,  obstetrics,  surgery,  pathology, 
diagnosis,  therapeutics,  practice  and  materia  raedlca. 
Examination  and  diploma  neceaaarv. 

Dt'lnwsrc.  Mast  furnish  proof  of  good  moral  char- 
acter and  good  common  school  education.  Must  have 
Studied  medicine  at  least  four  years,  including  three 
regular  courses  of  lectures  in  different  years  in  some 
legally  incorporated  college  or  colleges,  prior  to  his  hav- 
ing received  a  diploma. 

Florida.  Diploma  of  a  college  recognized  (by  the 
American  Medical  Association);  but  any  holder  of  a 
diploma  of  a  medical  college  may  demand  an  examina- 
tion, which  all  must  pass. 

Georgia.  Three  courses  In  a  regular  medical  college 
and  successful  passage  of  examination  before  board. 

Idaho.  Citizen  of  United  States  or  has  declared  In- 
tention of  becoming  such,  and  evidence  of  good  moral  I 
character.  But  said  board  may  also  refuse  a  license  for 
unprofessional  conduct,  etc.  The  words  "  unprofes- 
sional conduct,  etc.."  is  declared  to  mean  — First.  The 
Of  a-«lng  or  abetting  In  procuring  a  crlm- ! 


Inal  abortion.  Second.  The  employment  of  what  are 
popularly  known  as  "cappers"  or  "steerers"  In  pro- 
curing practice.  Third.  The  obtaining  a  fee  on  the 
assurance  that  a  manifestly  incurable  disease  can  be 
permanently  cured.  Fourtfi.  The  willful  betrayal  of  a 
professional  secret  to  the  detriment  of  a  patient.  Fifth. 
All  advertisements  of  medical  business  in  which  un- 
truthful and  Improbable  statements  are  made.  Sixth. 
All  advertisements  of  any  medicine  or  means  whereby 
the  monthly  periods  of  women  can  be  regulated  or  the 
menses  can  be  re-established  If  repressed.  Seventh. 
Conviction  of  any  offense  involving  moral  turpitude. 
Eighth,  tialiitual  intemperance  in  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits,  narcotics,  or  stimulants.  Diploma  of  a  I 
ble  medical  college  and  an  examination. 

Illinois,  flood  moral  character.  A  diploma  or  certifi- 
cation of  graduation  from  a  high  school  or  evidence  of 
having  passed  the  u  latrl  ui.it  i <  u. examination  to  a  recog- 
nized literary  or  scientific  college,  or  a  certificate  of  suc- 
cessful examination  by  the  faculty  of  any  reputable  uni- 
versity or  college,  or  by  the  state  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  in  the  following  branches:  English 
crrammar,  arithmetic,  elementary  physics,  United  States 
history,  geograpby,  Latin  (equivalent  to  one  year  in  a 
high  school).  One  year  Is  allowed  in  which  to  cure  de- 
fects in  Latin,  but  the  stndent  must  he  provided  with  a 
certificate  of  proficiency  in  this  branch  of  learning  from 
the  designated  authorities  before  he  can  be  accepted  as 
a  secondi'ourse  student.— (Medical  Practice  Act.)  Diplo- 
mas of  colleges  recognized  by  the  state  board  of  health 
as  Mac  in  "good  standing."  Diplomas  from  condi- 
tional collegesare  recognized,  but  must  be  supplemented 
by  an  examination  in  medicine,  surgery,  gynecology, 
and  obstetrics,  a  percentage  of  80  being  required, 
flraduates  of  colleges  In  the.  United  States  that  are  not 
recognized  by  the  board  are  required  to  pass  an  exami- 
nation in  all  the  branches  of  medicine.  Graduates  of 
Canadian  colleges  and  foreign  colleges  and  universities 
are  required  to  supplement  their  diplomas  with  an  ex- 
amination in  practice,  surgery,  gynecology,  and  ob- 
stetrics, unless  they  present  evidence  of  their  right  to 
practice  medicine  and  surgery  in  the  province  and 
country  in  which  the  college  is  located  from  which  they 
receive  their  diplomas. 

Indiana.  Must  reside  within  the  state  and  possess  a 
good  moral  character,  attested  by  two  freeholders  un- 
der oath.  After  July  1, 1899,  no  medical  college  will  be 
recognized  as  in  good  standing  which  does  not  require 
the  entrance  qualifications  prescribed  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Medical  Colleges  as  a  prerequisite  for 
matriculation.  (Same  as  Illinois.)  Since  1899,  July  1,  no 
diploma  will  be  recognized  If  given  by  a  college 
sessing  an  Inadequate  equipment  for  teach  in 
which  has  not  clinical  and  hospital  facilities;  and  which 
does  not  have  an  active  and  competent  faculty,  embrac- 
ing the  departments  of  anatomy,  physiology,  chemistry, 
materia  tnedica,  therapeutics,  medicine,  surgery,  ob- 
stetrics, histology,  pathology,  bacteriology,  ophthalmol- 
ogy, otology,  gynecology,  laryngology,  dermatology, 
hygiene,  and  state  medicine,  and  which  does  not  en- 
Join  attendance  upon  80  per  cent,  of  four  regular  courses 
of  Instruction  of  not  less  than  twenty-six  weeks  each  in 
four  different  years,  and  which  does  not  exact  an  aver- 
age grade  of  75 per  cent,  on  an  examination  as  a  condi- 
tion of  graduation. 

Iowa.  Certificate  refused  to  one  who  is  incompetent, 
convicted  of  felony,  grossly  immoral,  or  is  an  habitual 
drunkard,  flood  character  must  lie  certified  to  by  two 
physicians  of  the  state.  Literary  qualifications  same  as 
those  of  Illinois.  Diptotna  of  recognized  medical  col- 
lege teaching  in  a  four  or  more  years'  course  anatomy, 
physiology  and  hygiene,  chemistry,  materia  medica  and 
therapeutics,  theory  and  practice  of  medicine,  pathol- 
ogy and  pathological  anatomy,  surgery,  obstetrics  and 
gynecology,  bacteriology  and  microscopy,  and  medical 
jurisprudence.  Each  course  shall  continue  for  twenty- 
six  weeks. 

Kansas,  flood  moral  character  Is  required.  A  di- 
ploma of  a  recognised  medical  school.  Registration. 

Louisiana.  A  good  moral  character,  average  educa- 
tion, as  shown  by  technical  examination  before  board. 
Must  have  diploma  from  medical  college  in  good  repute, 
ec  courses  of  six  months  each  in  different 


having  three 

years.  An  examination  before  the  board  on  all  the 
branches  of  medicine. 

Main*.  Certificate  of  good  moral  character,  only  so 
far  as  the  board  may  take  it  upon  itself  to  decide.  Ail 
must  pass  an  examination  on  anatomy,  physiology,  pa- 
thology, materia  medica,  therapeutics.'surgery,  the'prln- 
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branches  thereof  ai  the  board  may  deem  necessary  that 
the  applicant  should  possess. 

Maryland.  Testimonials  to  moral  character.  The 
candidate  should  at  least  possess  a  high  school  educa- 
tion. Must  be  a  graduate  of  some  reputable  medical 
school  having  a  three  yean'  course,  hut  an  efTort  is  l>e- 
ing  made  to  extend  the  course  to  four  years.  Non- 
graduates  of  a  college  of  medicine  are  examined  in 
practice,  surgery,  anatomy,  materia  medica,  therapeu- 
tics, physiology,  chemistry',  Jurisprudence,  obstetrics, 
Y,  hygiene,  and  pathology. 

iracterand  twenty- 
years  old.  All  applicants  are  required  to  pass  a 
satisfactory  examination  In  surgery-,  physiology,  pa- 
thology, obstetrics,  and  practice  or  medicine.  College 
diplomas  not  a  factor  In  testing  an  applicant's  qualifi- 
cation* for  practice. 

Every  graduate  of  any  legally  author- 


lical  college  Fn  the  state,  or  In  anv  one  of  the 
I'nlted  states,  or  in  anv  other  country,  shall  be  deemed 
qualified  to  prac  tice  medicine  and  surgery  In  all  its  de- 
partments after  having  registered. 

Minnesota-  (ioodinoraicharacter.  Evidence  of  Igno- 
rance in  ordinary  spelling  ami  writing  count  against  a 
candidate,  at  option  of  examiner.  The  applicant  for 
license  must  present  evidence  of  having  attended  upou 
three  separate  courses  of  medical  study  at  a  college 
having  not  less  than  six  months'  duration  each.  Study 
with  physician  not  necessary.  [Other]  applicants  are 
required  to  pass  an  examination  iu  anatomy,  physiology, 
histology,  pathology, chemistry,  medical  jurisprudence, 
Btfve  medicine,  olmtetrlcs,  practice,  surgery,  dls- 
of  women  and  children,  materia  medica,  eye  and 
ear  diseases,  toxicology. 

Missouri.  The  law  prescribes  no  qualifications ;  but 
In  regard  to  personal  charactcrand  citizenship  the  board 
has  made  a  rule,  which  has  not  been  questioned, accord- 
ing to  which  an  applicant  must  present  two  letters  of 
recommendation  from  physicians  as  to  his  moral  and 
professional  character,  and  he  must  be  a  resident  of 
the  state  unless  he  makes  affidavit  that  he  resides  in 
a  county  of  another  state,  which  county  lies  upon  the 
border  of  Missouri.  I'ndcr  a  recent  decision  of  the 
supreme  court  it  is  necessary  only  to  be  the  iwsscssor  of 
a  diploma  from  a  legally  chartered  medical  school  in 
good  standing  to  be  admitted  to  registration.  The  good 
standing  of  the  school  to  lie  determined,  like  tho  repu- 
tation of  an  individual,  by  testimony.  The  court  de 
elded  that  the  law  did  not  authorize  the 
a  standard. 

Montana.  None;  but  board  may  refuse  to  grant  li- 
cense on  moral  grounds.  Applicants  must  possess  a 
diploma  from  a  reputable  school  of  medicine,  whose 
profes-Horsand  teachers  are  graduates  of  a  school  of  that 
kind,  and  which  requires  attendance  upon  tour  courses 
of  lectures  of  at  least  six  months  each. 

Nebraska.  Diploma  of  a  recognized  medical  college 
i  and  an  examination. 

Nevada.  A  medical  education  and  a  diploma  from 
tome  regularly  chartered  medical  school,  said  school  to 
have  a  bona  flue  existence  at  the  time  when  said  diploma 
«.as  granted. 

New  Hampshire.  Good  moral  characterand  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  Must  have  graduated  from  a  registered 
college  or  satisfactorily  completed  a  full  course  in  a  reg- 
istered academy  or  high  school,  or  had  a  preliminary 
education  considered  and  accepted  by  the  regent  (state 
superintendent  of  education)  as  fully  equivalent.  Our 
state  pays  now  (1899)  no  attention  to  medical  college  di- 
plomas except  from  Dartmouth.  Since  1803  Dartmouth 
graduates  have  lieen  obliged  tostand  examination.  Ap- 
plicant must  have  studied  medicine  not  less  than  four 
full  school  years  of  at  least  nine  months  each,  including 
four  satisfactory  courses  of  at  least  six  months  each,  in 


i  board  to  aet  up 


four  different  calendar  years.  In  a  medical  college  reg- 
istered as  maintaining  at  the  time  a  satisfactory  stand- 
ard. The  regent  shall  accept  as  the  equivalent  for  any 
part  of  these  requirements  or  thono  concerning  a  liter- 
ary education,  evidence  of  five  or  more  years  of  reputa- 
ble practice  provided  that  such  substitution  bes|>ccifled 
In  the  license,  or  has  either  received  the  degree  of  bach- 
elor or  doctor  of  medicine  from  some  registered  medi- 
cal school,  or  n  diploma  or  license  conferring  full  right 
to  practice  medicine  in  some  foreign  country.  (Recent 
law.) 

New  Jersey.  Nothing  as  to  citizenship,  hut  at  least 
two  physicians,  one  of  New  Jersey,  must  vouch  for 
personal  character.  Candidates  mu-i  1ms  graduates  from 
an  accredited  literary  or  scientific  college,  or  have  com- 
peted satisfactorily  not  leas  than  a  three  years' 


in  an  accredited  high  school  or  academy,  or  have  re- 
ceived a  preparatory  education  covering  the  following 
branches,  viz.,  orthography,  arithmetic,  English  cram- 
mar  and  composition,  geography,  history  of  the  U  nited 
Slates,  algebra,  and  physics,  or  what  this  board  of  ex- 
aminers may  consider  their  equivalent.  Candidates 
must  have  received  a  diploma  conferring  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  medicine  from  some  legally  incorporated  med- 
ical college  (which  In  the  opinion  of  the  board  was  in 
good  standing  at  the  time  of  issuing  said  diploma)  in 
the  United  State*  or  a  diploma  or  license  conferring  the 
full  right  to  practice  all  the  branches  of  medicine  and 
surgery  in  some  foreign  country,  and  have  also  studied 
medicine  four  years,  including  three  courses  of  lectures 
in  different  years  in  some  legally  incorporated  Ameri- 
can or  foreign  medical  college  or  colleges  prior  to  the 
granting  of  said  diploma  or  foreign  license;  provided, 
however,  that  two  courses  of  medical  lectures,  both  of 
which  shall  be  either  begun  or  completed  within  the 
same  calendar  year,  shall  not  be  considered  as  satisfy- 
ing the  above  requirements.  All  examinations  shall  be 
written  in  the  English  language  and  the  questions 
shall  be,  except  in  materia  meulca  and  therapeutics, 
such  as  can  he  answered  in  common  by  all  schools  of 
practice. 

New  Mexico.  Two  certificates  well  accredited  as 
to  iiersonal  character  and  professional  standing.  Our 
board  disproves  of  medical  schools  doing  their  own  ex- 
amination of  candidates  for  matriculation.  It  requires 
that  each  candidate  for  admission  to  a  medical  school 
shall  furnish  as  a  minimum  a  high  school  certificate  — 
preferably  a  college  degree.  No  study  with  a  physician 
required.  As  to  professional  study  our  board  has  not 
specified  at  length  its  requirements  except  as  to  time 
(four  years),  and  terms  of  lectures  [courses]  (four)  and 
conditions  for  matriculation.  [ A  dlpl 
chartered  medical  Institution 
admit  to  practice  —  law.] 

New  York.  Certificate  of  good  moral  character 
from  not  fewer  than  two  physicians  in  good  standing; 
also  evidence  that  applicant  has  the  general  educa- 
tion required  preliminary  to  receiving  tho  degree  of 
bachelor  or  doctor  of  medicine  In  this  state  (medica.' 
student  certificate),  or  graduation  from  a  registered 
college,  or  satisfactory  completion  of  a  full  course  In  a 
registered  academy  or  high  school,  or  had  a  preliminary 
etlucatinn  considered  anilaccepted  by  the  regents  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  equivalent  to 
such  high  school  course.  Evidence  that  applicant  has 
studied  medicine  not  less  than  four  full  >  ears  of  at  least 
nine  mouths  each,  including  satisfactory  courses  of  at 
least  six  months  each,  In  four  different  calendar  year* 
in  a  medical  school  registered  as  maintaining  at  the 
time  a  satisfactory  standard.  The  applicant  for  license 
to  practice  medicine  in  New  York  state  [not  a  grad- 
uate] must  pass  examinations  in  anatomy,  physiology, 
hygiene,  chemistry, surgery,  obstetrics,  pathology,  and 
diagnosis,  therapeutics,  practice,  and  materia  medica. 

North  Carolina.  Certificate  of  good  moral  charac- 
ter from  some  one  known  to  the  Doard.  Education 
decided  by  character  of  papers  handed  In  on  examina- 
tion. No  attention  paid  to  diplomas.  Satisfactory  ex- 
amination In  all  branches  of  medicine.  No  study  with 
physician  required.  Examinations  are  comr. 
but  are  liberal;  80  per  cent,  is  necessary  to 
ever. 

Ohio.  Good  moral  character  from  two  registered 
physicians  of  the  state.  Ail  medical  colleges  of  the 
United  States  requiring  a  minimum  of  three  years  of 
studv  of  medicine  and  two  courses  of  lectures  for 
graduation  nrior  to  18*8,  and  possessing  proper  facili- 
ties for  teaching  and  a  faculty  embracing  the  chairs  of 
anatomy,  physiology,  chemistry,  materia  medica,  ther- 
apeutics, medicine,  surgery,  and  obstetrics,  shall  be 


[A  diploma  of  a  legally 
in  good  standing  will 


recognized  a*  in  good  standing,  and  diplomas  is-ur.i  i>\- 
the  same  and  properly  verified  shall  entitle  the  holders 
thereof  to  register  as  graduates  In  medicine.   For  the 


ten  years  ending  in  February,  1896,  all  medical  colleges 
exacting  the  foregoing  requirements  and  possessing 
facilities  and  a  faculty  asspeclfledabovo  shall,  by  virtue 
of  such  facts,  be  recognized  as  in  good  standing  to  and 
Including  the  year  1892,  but  that  no  medical  college 
shall  be  recognized  as  in  good  standing  which  has  not 
since  1892  possessed  the  foregoing  facilities  and  faculty, 
and  in  addition  has  not  exacted  an  entrance  qualifica- 
tion and  attendance  upon  three  regular  courses  of  lec- 
tures as  a  condition  of  graduation.  On  and  after  July 
1,  lsyj,  no  medical  college  will  be  recognised  as  in  good 
standing  which  does  not  require  the  entrance  qualiflca- 
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College*  as  a  prerequisite  for  matriculation,  which  does 
not  possess  an  adequate  equipment  for  teaching  medi- 
cine, which  has  not  clinical  and  hospital  facilities 
based  upon  a  minimum  municipal  population  of  60,000, 
and  which  does  not  have  an  active  faculty  embracing  the 
departments  of  anatomy,  physiology,  chemistry,  ma- 
teria medlca  and  therapeutic*,  medicine,  surgery,  ob- 
stetrics, histology,  pathology,  bacteriology,  ophthalmol- 
ogy and  otology,  gynecology,  laryneolocv,  hygiene,  and 
state  medicine,  and  which  does  not  enjoin  attendance 
upon  80  per  cent,  of  four  regular  courses  of  Instruction 
of  not  less  than  twenty-six  weeks  each,  in  four  different 
years,  and  which  does  not  exact  an  average  grade  of  TS 
per  cent,  on  an  examination  as  a  condition  of  gradua- 
tion, providing  that  the  rule  relative  to  population  as  a 
basis  for  clinical  and  hospital  facilities  shall  not  apply 
to  Institutions  understate  control  and  which  by  virtue 
ot  such  control  receives  gratuitously  patients  from  all 
parts  of  the  state  in  which  such  colleges  are  located. 

Oklahoma.  Certificate  of  good  moral  character,  and 
that  holder  is  not  an  habitual  drunkard.  None,  if  a 
graduate  from  a  medical  college  in  good  standing ;  If 
not  a  graduate,  applicant  must  nave  been  a  practicing 
physician  for  Ave  years,  and  pass  an  examination  before 
the  board  on  tho  several  branches  of  medicine. 

Oregon.  Good  moral  character  required.  No  atten- 
tion paid  to  college  diplomas.  All  must  stand  an  exami- 
nation before  state  medical  board  on.  anatomy,  phys- 
iology, etc. 

Pennsylvania.  Applicant  must  be  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  of  good  moral  character  and  have  a  high  school 
education  or  its  equivalent.  Four  years  study  of 
medicine  in  some  legally  incorporated  medical  college 
of  the  United  States  or  a  diploma  or  license  conferring 
the  full  right  to  practice  all  the  branches  of  medicine 
and  surgery  in  some  foreign  country.  Others  must 
stand  an  examination  before  the  Hoard. 

Rhodo  Island.  Citizenship  is  a  new  question,  and 
has  never  occurred  to  us  before,  but  will  now  receive 
attention.  Personal  character  has  not  been  required. 
It  is  difficult  to  establish  rtrue]  character  of  applicant, 
but  we  do  not  issue  certificate  until  applicant  lias  been 
in  practice  for  three  months  in  this  slate,  and  if  he  turn 
out  an  advertising,  charlatanic  person  we  refuse  to  grant 
certificate.  A  high  school  or  academic  educatlonls  re- 
quired of  all  colleges  in  "good  standing."  Examina- 
tion on  eleven  branches  of  medicine  required.  Appli- 
cant [for  examination]  must  have  obtained  diploma 
from  a  school  having  a  four  years'  course  in  medicine 
during  the  year  of  graduation.  One  year  at  a  veterinary 
or  dental  school  will  not  pass  for  a  year  of  study  in  medi- 
cine. School  must  have  a  course  of  twenty-six  weeks, 
teach  all  main  and  supplementary  branches.  Study 
with  physician  not  required,  nor  is  it  accepted  as  a  part 
of  the  four  years.  Diplomas  of  schools  located  In  cities 
of  fewer  than  fifty  thousand  people  not  accented. 

South  Carolina.  None  but  graduates  or  a  medical 
school  entitled  to  an  examination;  and  the  state  board 
examines  on  all  the  branches  of  medicine. 

South  Dakota.  Good  moral  character,  and  must  not 
be  an  habitual  drunkard.  Anyone  who  is  a  graduate  of 
a  lawful  medical  college,  who  ha*  attended  three  full 
courses  of  medical  lectures  of  six  months  each.  No  two 
full  courses  to  be  taken  within  the  same  year. 

Tennessee.  Must  be  a  bona  fide  resident  of  the  state, 
and  located  at  some  designated  place.  We  have  no  law 
allowing  us  to  examine  into  personal  character.  Ap- 
plicant must  have  a  fair  education,  of  which  the  board 
may  be  the  judge.  Law  pays  no  attention  to  diplomas, 
but  requires  all  applicants  to  stand  an  examination  on 
anatomy,  physiology,  etc. 

Texas.  Must  have  an  education  equal  to  that  given 
In  a  high  school.  A  diploma  from  any  college  or  univer- 
sity Is  held  by  the  higher  courts  aa  equal  to  a  certificate 
from  one  of  the  district  examining  boards. 

Utah.  No  special  requirements  other  than  a  diploma 
from  a  reputable  medical  college :  and  passing  an  exam- 
ination in  all  the  branches  of  medicine  and  surgery. 

Vermont.  Diploma  from  a  reputable  and  recognized 
school  and  passing  examination  before  a  state  board  of 
examiners  on  anatomy,  phvslology,  surgery,  chemistry, 
materia  medlca,  practice,  obstetrics,  and  pathology. 

Washington.  Board  lias  large  powers  of  discretion 
as  to  estimating  moral  character.  Tho  state  medical 
examining  hoard  does  not  regard  a  diploma  [of  a  school] 
of  any  state  as  sufficient  to  entitle  holder  of  same  to 
practice  in  this  state,  but  will  consider  such  diploma  in 
connection  with  the  examination  of  the  holder  of  the 
same  for  a  license.   All  applicants  are  examined  in 


dren,  anatomy,  practice,  histology,  surgery,  physiology, 
medical  jurisprudence,  materia  roedica,  chemistry,  dis- 
eases of  the  eye  and  ear,  preventive  medicine. 
West  Virginia.  Good  moral  character 


education.    Diplomas  are  not  recognized.  All 
pass  examination  by  state  board. 

Wlaeonatn.  Must  not  have  been  convicted  of  crime 
in  course  of  professional  business.  All  are  examined 
save  those  who  possess  a  diploma  from  a  medical  col- 
lege having  three  or  more  courses  of  lectures  of  six 


lege  having  three  or  more  courses  or  lectures  of  six 
months  each,  and  after  the  year  1904  at  least  four  courses 
of  not  less  than  six  months  each,  no  two  courses  to  be 


taken  during  the  same  year. 

Wyoming.  None.  No  person  shall  be  allowed  to 
practice  medicine,  surgery,  or  obstetrics  who  has  not 
received  a  medical  education  and  a  diploma  from  some 
regularly  chartered  medical  school,  said  school  to  have 
a  bona  fide  existence  at  tho  time  when  said  diploma  was 
granted. 

Windsor  Castle  is  Bituated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Thames,  twenty-three  miles  west 
of  London,  near  the  town  of  Windsor.  The 
royal  residence  and  the  buildings  connected 
with  it  cover  twelve  acres  of  ground,  and  stand 
in  the  midst  of  a  park  known  as  «« Little 
Park,"  which  is  four  miles  in  ciicumference, 
and  is  connected  by  a  long  avenue  of  trees, 
south  of  the  castle,  with  the  "  Great  Park," 
which  is  eighteen  miles  in  circuit.  The  castle 
was  founded  by  William  the  Conqueror.  The 
original  plans  were  enlarged  upon  and  com- 
pleted by  Henry  I.,  and  the  castle  was  first 
used  as  a  royal  residence  about  1110.  The 
history  of  the  existing  edifice,  however,  begins 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  TIL,  but  it  was  not  until 
the  time  of  Edward  III.  that  all  its  portions 
were  completed.  The  buildings  may  be  said 
to  be  grouped  in  three  portions — the  middle 
ward  containing  the  Round  Tower,  which  was 
built  by  Edward  III.,  in  the  eighteenth  year 
of  his  reign,  to  receive  the  Round  Table  of  the 
Knights  of  the  newly  formed  Order  of  the 
Garter ;  the  lower  ward,  on  the  west,  contain- 
ing St.  George's  chapel,  which  was  begun  by 
Henry  III.,  completed  by  Edward  III.,  rebuilt 
by  Henry  VII. ,  and  added  to  by  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  and  the  houses  of  the  military 
knights,  cloisters,  etc. ;  and  the  upper  ward, 
on  the  east,  containing  the  sovereign's  private 
apartments.  Some  additions  were  made  to 
the  buildings  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  formed  the  terraces  and  built  the 
gate  now  called  by  her  name.  The  Star  build- 
ing was  erected  by  Charles  II.  In  1824-'28, 
the  castle  was  repaired  and  enlarged  ;  but  little 
alteration  has  since  been  made.  The  park  and 
forest  immediately  adjoining  contain  many 
historical  trees  —  such  as  Elizabeth's  Oak; 
Shakespeare's  Oak ;  the  Long  Walk,  made  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  ;  and  Queen  Anne's 
Ride  of  Elms,  three  miles  long.  Heine's  Oak, 
rendered  so  famous  by  Shakespeare,  was  blown 
down  in  September,  1863,  and  a  stone  aud  a 
young  tree  now  mark  the  spot.  The  oldest 
planted  timber  in  England  —  that  of  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  —  is  also  in  Windsor  Park ;  and 
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there  are  many  oaks  of  whloh  It  is  well  estab- 
lished the  age  must  be  one  thousand  years.  In 
the  royal  vaults  connected  with  St.  George's 
chapel  a  number  of  kings  and  queens  are 
buried. 

Vedas  and  Puranas,  as  the  great  body 
of  the  sacred  literature  of  the  Hindoos  is 
called,  are  written  in  poetry  n  the  most  ancient 
form  of  the  Sanskrit  language.  The  Vedas, 
which  were  believed  to  be  inspired,  treat  of  the 
thirty-three  gods  of  the  heavens,  of  the  air, 
and  of  the  earth  ;  of  the  creation  of  all  things, 
of  the  relation  of  the  gods  to  each  other,  and 
the  relations  and  duties  of  meu  to  each  other 
and  to  the  gods  ;  of  surgery,  medicine,  muBic, 
dancing,  war,  architecture,  mechanical  arts, 
astronomy,  astrology,  grammar,  poetry,  etc. 
The  Puranas  are  eighteen  in  number,  and  are 
regarded  with  great  reverence  as  the  produc- 
tion of  holy  men.  They  treat  of  law,  theology, 
including  histories  of  their  gods,  logic,  and 
metaphysics  in  general,  but  are  filled  in  the 
main  with  superstitions  and  silly  and  disgust- 
ing narratives. 

Unitarians. —  The  Unitarians  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  like  almost  all  Christian  sects,  must 
be  divided  into  two  classes  —  a  conservative 
and  a  progressive  class —  or,  as  they  are  often 
called,  an  old  and  new  school.  The  former 
adopt  the  old  rulo  of  the  sufficiency  of  Scrip- 
ture, though  with  such  qualifications  as  the 
scientific  criticism  of  the  Bible  has  rendered 
indispensable.  The  most  conservative  Unita- 
rian, for  example,  would  not  contend  for  the 
literal  truth  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  nor 
for  the  doctrine  of  verbal  inspiration  in  any 
shape.  **  The  Bible  is  not,  but  it  contains,  the 
Word  of  God, "  is  the  form  which  best  expresses 
their  position  on  this  subject.  They  generally 
.hold  the  simple  humanity  of  Christ,  and  even 
reject  the  supernatural  birth,  thinking  the  part 
of  the  gosj>el8  which  record  that  event  to  be 
less  authentic  than  the  parts  referring  to  the 
ministry,  the  death,  and  resurrection  of  Christ. 
What,  however,  chiefly  distinguishes  the  Unita- 
rians of  this  school  from  those  of  the  new  or 
progressive  school  is  the  place  which  they  give 
to  the  miracles  as  supernatural  sanctions  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity.  Denying  that  man 
has  any  immediate  knowledge  of  the  intuition 
of  spiritual  things,  they  regard  Christianity  as 
a  system  of  moral  and  religious  truth  external 
to  man's  nature,  and  requiring,  in  proof  of  its 
divine  origin,  certain  evidences  beyond  its  in- 
herent credibility  and  adaptation  to  human 
wants.  This  evidence  they  find  in  the  mira- 
cles, which  they  accept  as  well-attested  facts, 
on  the  same  ground  on  which  all  historical 
facts  are  accepted.  The  Unitarians  of  the 
progressive  school,  so  far  from  regarding  man 


as  entirely  dependent  upon  his  reasoning  pow- 
ers for  his  knowledge  of  religion,  rather  look 
upon  him  as  standing  in  a  living  relationship 
with  the  one  infinite  source  of  all  truth,  and 
as  having  within  his  own  nature  the  germs  of 
the  highest  religious  faith.  To  this  view  of 
Christianity  the  miracles  are  not  felt  to  be 
essential  as  proofs.  Generally  speaking,  the 
Unitarians  of  this  school  are  disposed  to  regard 
with  favor  the  freest  criticism  of  the  Bible. 
Unitarians  of  all  shades  of  opinion  are  agreed 
in  rejecting  the  entire  orthodox  scheme  —  in- 
cluding the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the  vica- 
rious atonement,  the  deity  of  Christ,  original 
sin,  and  everlasting  punishment  —  as  both 
unscriptural  and  irrational.  They  celebrate 
the  Lord's  Supper  in  their  churches,  not  as  a 
sacrament,  but  as  a  service  commemorative 
of  Christ's  death  and  expressive  of  spiritual 
communion  with  him. 

St.  Nicholas  and  Christmas — The 
origin  of  the  idea  that  presents  are  presented 
at  Christmas  time  by  St.  Nicholas,  or  Santa 
Claus,  probably  originated  from  the  following 
circumstance :    St.  Nicholas  is  said  to  have 
been  Bishop  of  Myra,  and  to  have  died  in  the 
year  320.    He  was  noted  for  his  fondness  for 
children,  and  became  their  patron  saint,  and 
the  young  were  universally  taught  to  revere 
him.    He  is  said  to  have  supplied  three  desti- 
tute widows  with  marriage  portions  by  secretly 
leaving  money  at  their  windows,  and  as  this 
occurred  just  before  Christmas,  he  thus  became 
the  purveyor  of  the  gifts  of  the  season  to  all 
children  in  Flanders  and  Holland,  who  hung 
up  their  shoes  and  stockings  in  the  confidence 
that  Knecht  Clobes,  as  they  called  him,  would 
put  in  a  prize  for  good  conduct.  Formerly, 
and  still,  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  the  prac- 
tice is  made  of  all  the  parents  in  a  small  village 
sending  the  presents  to  some  one  person,  who, 
in  high  buskins,  a  white  robe,  a  mask,  and  an 
enormous  flax  wig,  goes  from  house  to  house 
on  Christmas  eve,  and,  being  received  with 
great  pomp  and  reverence  by  the  parents,  calls 
for  the  children  and  bestows  the  intended 
gifts  upon  them,  after  first  severely  question- 
ing the  father  and  mother  as  to  the  character 
and  conduct  of  the  child.    As  this  custom  be- 
came less  frequent,  the  custom  of  children 
■  hanging  up  their  stockings  was  substituted ; 
1  and,  as  the  purveyor  no  longer  visited  the 
houses,  it  was  necessary  to  explain  it  by  tell- 
ing the  children  that  he  came  into  the  house 
j  at  night,  coming  down  the  chimney  and  leav. 
\  ing  their  presents  and  departing.    The  custom 
of  decking  the  houses  and  churches  at  Christ- 
mas with  evergreens  is  derived  from  ancient 
Druidical  practices.    It  was  an  old  belief  that 
sylvan  spirits  flock  to  the  evergreens  and  re- 
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main  un nipped  by  fro«t  tmttl  a  milder  season, 
and  it  was  probably  on  account  of  the  good 
omen  attached  to  the  evergreen  that  Christmas 
trees  came  into  use. 

Valentinians,  a  Gnostic  sect  or  school 
[see  Gnostic]  founded  by  Valentinus,  who 
went  from  Alexandria  to  Rome  about  A.  D. 
140.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  his  system 
lies,  in  the  first  place,  in  his  recognizing  hea- 
thenism as  a  preparatory  stage  of  Christianity, 
and  then  his  dividing  the  higher  spiritual 
world  into  fifteen  pairs  of  a?ons,  each  consist- 
ing of  a  male  and  a  female.  The  first  pair, 
or  syzygy,  is  made  up  of  Bytbos,  or  God  in 
himself,  and  Ennoia,  or  God  as  existing  in  his 
own  thoughts.  From  these  emanated,  next, 
Nous  (Intelligence)  and  Aletheia  (Truth), 
and  so  on.  As  the  last  a?on,  Sophia,  trans- 
gressed the  bounds  that  had  been  laid  down  by 
the  a?on  Heros,  and  apart  of  her  being  became 
lost  in  Chaos,  there  was  formed  a  crude  being 
called  Achanroth,  which,  through  the  Demiur- 
gos  that  emanated  from  it,  created  the  cor- 
poreal world.  Heros  now  imparted  to  the 
souls  of  men  (for  all  the  bodies  composing  the 
corporeal  world  are  possessed  of  souls)  a  pneu- 
matic, or  spiritual,  element;  but  this  only 
attained  to  full  activity  when  Christ,  a  col- 
lective emanation  from  all  the  awns,  appeared 
as  a  Saviour  and  united  himself  with  the  man  , 
Jesus.  In  the  end,  all  that  is  pneumatic,  and 
even  the  originally  psychic,  or  soul  element,  in 
as  far  as  it  has  assimilated  itself  to  the  psychic, 
will  return  into  the  Pleroma. 

Universalists. — The  distinctive  peculiar- 
ity of  the  Universalist  faith  consists  in  the 
belief  that  "evil"  will  ultimately  be  erad- 
icated from  the  world,  and  that  all  erring 
creatures  will  be  brought  back  to  God  through 
the  irresistible  efficacy  of  Christ's  divine  love. 
They  argue  that  when  an  infinite,  wise,  holy, 
and  benevolent  God  resolved  to  create  man, 
it  could  only  be  with  a  view  to  his  everlast- 
ing good ;  that  if  he  did  allow  him  to  be 
tempted  and  to  fall,  it  must  have  been  because 
he  foresaw  that  through  sorrow  and  suffering 
man  could  rise  to  higher  degrees  of  perfection  ; 
that,  therefore,  all  punishment  is  of  necessity 
designed  as  a  remedial  agent,  and  not  intended 
to  satisfy  God's  indignation  as  a  sovereign  at 
the  disobedience  of  his  subject* ;  that  no  other 
view  of  the  Bubject  is  compatible  with  the 
scriptural,  and  especially  the  New  Testament, 
representation  of  God  as  a  "  Father,"  or  with 
the  oft-repeated  declaration  (in  various  terms) 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  propitiation  for  the  sins 
of  the  whole  world.  Universalism,  as  a  mode  I 
of  belief,  is  of  very  ancient  origin,  and  its 
modern  adherents,  beside  urging  its  congruity 
with  the  divine  plan  of  redemption  as  revealed 


in  8cripture,  point  to  the  earliest  Christian 
writings,  e.  g.,  the  Sibylline  oracles  of  Rome, 
and  cite  passages  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  from 
many  of  the  Church  fathers.  Universalism 
was  preached  in  the  United  States  as  early  as 
1741,  but  the  first  separate  Universalist 
church  was  not  established  until  1780,  when 
the  Rev.  John  Murray  started  one  at  Glouces- 
ter, Mass.  Since  his  time  an  important  body 
has  Bprung  up  which  contains  many  able, 
learned,  and  pious  divines. 

Roman  Catholic  Church. — The  name 
generally  given  to  that  very  numerous  body  of 
Christians  who  acknowledge  the  Pope,or  Bishop 
of  Rome,  as  the  head  of  their  church. 

Broadly  speaking  the  Church  is  comprised 
of  clerical  members  and  lay  members.  Under 
the  term  "  clergy  "  are  included  all  those  who 
exercise  spiritual  authority.  There  are  various 
ranks  of  the  clergy  which,  taken  as  a  whole, 
constitute  the  hierarchy.  The  office  of  the 
apostles  is  perpetuated  in  the  bishops,  and 
the  primacy  of  Peter  in  the  Roman  pontiff. 
The  Pope  enjoys  immediate  jurisdiction  over 
the  entire  Church.  Nevertheless,  each  bishop 
in  his  own  diocese  is  possessed  of  a  real  author- 
ity, in  virtue  of  which  he  governs  the  faithful 
committed  to  his  charge,  ordains  priests  and 
ministers  and  grants  them  the  jurisdiction 
necessary  to  the  performance  of  their  sacred 
duties.  These  ministers  are  of  two  classes : 
those  who  receive  major  orders — deacons  and 
sub-deacons — and  those  who  receive  minor 
orders — acolytes,  exorcists,  lectors,  and  ostiarii. 

A  number  of  dioceses  are  united  into  a 
province  under  an  archbishop  or  metropolitan, 
of  whom  the  bishops  are  said  to  be  suffra- 
gans. 

In  the  exercise  of  his  supreme  jurisdiction 
the  Pope  is  aided  by  the  College  of  Cardinals, 
which  is  composed  of  seventy  members  created 
by  the  Pope,  and  organized  into  twenty-one 
congregations.  These  congregations  with  their 
subordinate  officials  constitute  the  Roman 
curia,  the  ordinary  organ  of  papal  govern- 
ment. 

In  doctrine  the  authority  of  the  Church 
is  held  infallible  in  matters  of  faith  and 
morals,  and  the  teaching  of  the  Church  is  by 
the  pastors  in  union  with  their  head,  the 
Pope,  and  by  the  Pope  himself  speakiug  ex- 
cathedra.  The  immediate  sources  of  doctrine 
are  the  ordinary  teaching  of  the  Church,  the 
definitions  of  "the  Pope,  or  those  of  an 
oecumenical  council. 

The  sacraments  of  the  Church  are  seven  in 
number:  Baptism,  confirmation,  Holy  Eu- 
charist, penance,  extreme  unction,  orders, 
and  matrimony.  The  mass  is  the  principal  act 
of  worship  of  the  Church,  and  is  the  center 
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of  her  liturgy.  The  office,  or  public  prayer 
of  the  Church,  is  a  collection  of  psalms,  ex- 
tracts from  both  Testaments,  commentaries  of 
the  Fathers,  and  short  lives  of  the  saints. 
Ecclesiastical  feasts  are  days  set  apart  for 
honoring  in  a  special  way  some  event  in  the 
life  of  Christ,  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
or  of  Ihe  other  saints.  The  Church  has  en- 
couraged the  founding  of  religious  orders, 
whose  members  are  bound  by  special  vows,  and 
labor  for  some  S|H>citic  purjiose,  such  as  car- 
ing for  the  poor  and  sick,  spreading  the  Gospel, 
or  carrying  on  the  work  of  education. 

The  number  of  Roman  Catholics  all  over 
the  world  is  estimated  at  about  2:10,000,000. 
In  the  United  States  the  Catholic  population 
is  over  1 1  ,(100,000. 

Additional  statistics  may  be  found  on  page 
574. 

The  Reformation,  term  universally  ap- 
plied by  Protestants  denoting  change  from  Ro- 
man Catholic  to  the  Protestant  religion,  which 
was  originated  in  Germany  by  Luther,  A.D.I  5 17, 
but  had  been  begun  in  England  by  Wyclifte,  and 
was  afterwards  completed  by  Henry  VJtll.,  who 
assumed  the  title  of  ««  Head  of  the  Church." 

Luther's  conflict  with  the  Church  of  Rome 
began  when  he  boldly  attacked  the  doctrine 
of  indulgences.  The  proclamation  of  indul- 
gences was  not  new  in  Germany,  nor  was  oppo- 
sition to  it  on  the  part  of  the  people  and  of 
both  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  new. 
The  struggle  was  precipitated,  however,  when 
Albert  of  Brandenburg  appointed  .John  Tetzel, 
of  Leipsic,  a  learned  and  eloquent  Dominican, 
to  preach  the  indulgences  among  the  people. 
New  opposition  at  once  broke  out,  and  Luther 
took  the  lead.  He  drew  up  his  objections  in 
the  shape  of  ninety-five  propositions,  which 
he  fastened  to  the  door  of  the  Castle  church  at 
Wittenberg,  on  All  Saints'  Eve  (Oct.  31, 1517). 
In  these  he  attacked  the  abuse,  not  the  doc- 
trine, of  indulgences,  pronouncing  anathema  on 
whosoever  spoke  against  the  truth  of  papal 
indulgences.  Nevertheless  the  propositions 
contained  the  germs  of  his  future  heresy  and 
gave  rise  to  the  movement  known  as  the  Prot- 
estant Reformation.  He  at  once  gained  a 
number  of  adherents,  among  them  men  of 
influence  both  in  church  and  state.  A  vigor- 
ous and  oftentimes  exceedingly  discourteous 
controversy  followed  which  led  to  Luther's 
being  summoned  to  Rome  to  defend  himself. 
At  the  request  of  the  Elector  Frederick,  the 
Diet  of  Augsburg  was  substituted  for  Rome  as 
the  place  of  the  trial,  and  Caidina'  Cajetr.u, 
papal  legate,  waa  appointed  to  represent  the 
pope  at  the  Diet.  Luther  claimed  that  he  had 
said  naught  against  the  Scriptures,  the  doctrine 
ot  the  church,  the  decrees  of  popes,  or  reason. 


In  short,  made  a  complete  retraction,  and  fled 
from  Augsburg  angry  at  heart.  In  1520  he 
launched  out  pamphlet  after  pamphlet  assail- 
ing in  virulent  terms  the  whole  office  and  dig- 
nity of  the  papacy,  setting  out  that  the  Bible 
was  the  only  source  of  faith.  These  doctrines 
caught  the  hearts  of  the  multitudes.  Luther 
appealed  strongly  to  the  spirit  of  nationality 
and  aggrandizement.  He  addressed  the  em- 
peror, the  nobles,  and  the  people.  He  urged 
the  emperor  to  overthrow  the  power  of  the 
pope,  confiscate  the  wealth  of  the  church, 
abolish  feasts  and  holidays  and  masses  for  the 
dead.  On  June  15,  1520,  the  pope  issued  a 
bull  specifically  condemning  Luther's  teach- 
ings, and  excommunicating  him  if  he  refused 
to  retract  within  sixty  days.  Luther  appealed 
from  the  authority  of  the  pope  to  a  general 
council,  and  publicly  burned  the  pope's  bull 
at  Wittenberg,  consigning  the  pope  himself  to 
"  fire  eternal."  The  Diet  of  Worms  placed 
him  under  the  ban  of  the  empire  as  a  heretic, 
but  the  circumstances  of  the  time  and  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  German  States  rendered  the  edict 
ineffective.  From  these  beginnings  the  Refor- 
mation spread  throughout  the  German  Em- 
pire  and  thence  to  various  other  countries. 

ChriHtinnity  is  based  upon  a  new  and* 
specific  revelation  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Its  aim  is  to  restore  to  mankind  the  lost  fel- 
lowship with  God  in  an  eternal  kingdom,  set 
up  here  on  earth,  and  called  the  Church,  to  be 
brought  to  its  full  and  perfect  consummation 
in  the  world  to  come.  The  foundation  of  a 
Christian's  faith  and  practice  is  ultimate,  and, 
in  truth,  the  only  appeal  must  be  to  the  facts, 
the  doctrines,  and  the  precepts  of  the  Scriptures, 
esjH'cially  those  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
history  of  Christianity,  then,  is  the  record  of 
the  facts  pertaining  to  the  nature  and  growth 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  upon  earth,  in  their 
external  and  internal  relations.  This  history 
falls  into  three  main  divisions:  Ancient, 
Medieval,  and  Modern.  The  Ancient  history 
of  Christianity  is  the  narrative  of  the  suprem- 
acy won  by  the  church  over  Greek  culture 
and  the  Roman  Empire.  It  closes  and  the 
Mediaeval  history  begins,  with  the  epoch  of 

1  the  Carlovingian  dynasty.  The  Media-val  com- 
prises the  victories  of  the  church  over  the 
Celtic,  Teutonic,  Slavonian,  and  Scandinavian 
tribes  in  th?  filter  and  north  of  Europe,  the 
conflict'-  and  rupture  of  the  eastern  and  western 
branches  of  the  church,  and  the  contest  be- 

|  tween  the  imperial  and  papal  powers  for  suprem- 
acy. This  period  closes  with  the  Reformation. 

[  The   Modern    history  recites  the  struggles 

,  between  Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  be- 
tween Christianity  and  philosophy,  and  the 
growth  of  Protestant  civilization. 
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The  "history  of  the  world  present*  no  phe- 
nomenon so  striking  as  the  rise  and  early 
progress  of  Christianity.  Originating  in  a 
country  not  remarkable  for  any  jioliticai,  com- 
mercial, or  literary  influence,  emanating  from 
One  who  occupied  an  humble  sphere  in  the 
community  amidst  which  he  appeared,  and 
announced  in  the  first  instance  by  men  of 
mean  extraction,  of  no  literary  culture,  and 
not  endowed  with  any  surpassing  gifts  of  in- 
tellect,—  it  nevertheless  spread  so  rapidly  that 
in  an  incredibly  short  time  it  had  l>een  diffused 
throughout  the  whole  civilized  world,  and  in 
the  fourth  century  of  its  existence  became 
recognized  as  the  established  religion  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
this  result  was  achieved  not  only  without  the 
aid  of  any  worldly  influence,  but  in  the  face  of 
the  keenest  opposition  on  the  part  of  all  the 
learning,  wealth,  and  power  of  the  most  en- 
lightened and  mightiest  nations,  the  conclu- 
sion is  strongly  forced  upon  us  that  a  power 
beyond  that  of  man  was  concerned  in  its  suc- 
cess, and  that  its  early  and  unexampled  tri- 
umphs afford  an  iucontestible  pr-vif  of  its 
inherent  truth  and  its  divine  origfn.  The 
continual  and  steady  growth  of  Christianity, 
its  vigorous  life  in  spite  of  various  seasons  of 
unavoidable  ebb,  and  notwithstanding  the 
presence  of  many  forms  of  corruption,  and  its 
continual  rejuvenescence,  are  no  ordinary- 
proof  of  its  supreme  fitness  for  the  position  in 
the  world  which  it  claims  to  occupy. 

Harvard  University,  the  oldest  school 
in  America,  was  founded  in  10:50,  six  years 
after  the  first  settlement  of  Boston.  The 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  through  its 
General  Court,  in  that  year  made  a  grant  of 
400  pounds  "to  advance  learning  and  perpet- 
uate it  to  posterity,"  and  in  the  following  year 
appointed  twelve  of  the  principal  men  in  the 
colony  "to  take  order  for  a  college  at  New- 
town." Two  years  afterward  the  Rev.  John 
Harvard,  a  Non-Conformist  clergyman  of 
Charlestown,  who  the  year  before  had  gradu- 
ated at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, England,  gave  by  his  will  the  sum  of 
779  pounds,  and  300  hooks,  more  than  half  of 
his  estate.  Nine  students  entered  the  first 
class.  All  of  these  distinguished  themselves 
in  after  life,  one  of  them,  Sir  George  Down- 
ing, achieving  the  unenviable  distinction  of 
serving  both  the  Commonwealth  and  the  king 
in  the  English  Revolution.  John  Harvard's 
bequest  was  followed  by  other  gifts,  such  as  a 
font  of  letters,  books,  silver  spoons,  cooking 
utensils,  garden  tools,  and  others,  varying  in 
value  from  3  shillings  to  £200.  The  first 
gift  of  real  estate  was  two  and  one  half  acres  of 
land  given  by  the  town  of  Cambridge,  thereby 


changing  the  nominal  location  from  Newtown 
to  Cambridge.  The  General  Court,  in  lieu  of 
the  money  it  had  promised,  granted  to  Har- 
vard College  the  right  of  ferry  between  Charles- 
town  and  Boston.  In  1042,  the  board  of 
overseers,  consisting  of  the  governor  and  dep- 
uty governor  of  the  colony,  the  magistrates 
then  in  jurisdiction,  the  president  of  the  col- 
lege, and  the  teaching  elders,  was  constituted. 
In  1643  the  present  seal  of  the  University  and 
its  motto,  "ChristoetEcclesia>,"  wasadopted. 
The  college  charter  was  granted  in  1650,  and 
the  college  corporation  created.  In  1053  Rev. 
Henry  Dunster,  the  first  president,  fell  under 
suspicion  of  favoring  the  Anti-p.-edo  Baptists 
and  as  a  consequence  was  indicted  by  the 
grand  jury  for  disturbing  the  ordinance  of  in- 
fant baptism  in  the  Cambridge  church.  He 
was  tried,  convicted,  and  besides  being  com- 
pelled to  resign,  and  being  laid  under  bonds 
for  good  behavior,  was  sentenced  to  receive 
an  admonition  once  a  year.  Previous  to  this, 
Nathaniel  Eaton,  the  first  person  in  charge  of 
the  institution,  was  dismissed  for  beating  his 
usher.  The  presidents  in  succession,  with 
their  terms  of  office,  have  been  as  follows : 
Henry  Dunster,  1610-1654;  Charles  Chauncy, 
1654-1672;  Leonard  Hoar,  1672-1675;  Urian 
Oakes,  acting  president,  1(575-1679  ;  president, 
1679-1681  ;  John  Rogers,  1682-1684  ;  Increase 
Mather,  acting  president,  1685-1686  ;  rector, 
1686-1692  ;  president,  1692-1701 ;  Charles 
Morton,  vice-president,  1697-1698;  Samuel 
Willard,  vice-president,  1700-1707 ;  John 
Leverett,  1707-1724;  Benjamin  Wadsworth, 
1725-1737;  Edward  Ilolyoke,  1737-1769; 
Samuel  Locke,  1770-1773  ;  Samuel  Langdon, 
1774-1780;  Joseph  Willard,  1781-1804  ;  Sam- 
uel Webber,  1800-1810  ;  John  Thornton  Kirk- 
land,  1810-1828  ;  Josiah  Quincy,  1829-1845  ; 
Edward  Everett,  1846-1849;  Jared  Sparks, 
1849-1853;  James  Walker,  1853-1860;  Cor- 
nelius Conwav  Felton,  1800-1862;  Thomas 
Hill,  1802-1808;  Charles  William  Eliot,  1869 
to  the  present  time. 

During  the  term  of  the  second  president,  a 
hall,  costing  £350,  was  erected,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  instruction  to  Indians,  but 
one  Indian  only  applied  for  admittance  and  was 
graduated  by  the  college.  Before  this,  a  single 
building  had  served  all  the  purposes  of  the  col- 
lege. All  the  college  halls  that  were  erected  after 
this  during  the  seventeenth  century  were  sub- 
sequently razed  or  destroyed,  so  that  the  oldest 
building  now  standing  on  the  Harvard  yard  is 
Massachusetts  Hall,  erected  in  1720.  Harvard 
College,  from  that  time  on,  prospered,  and  now 
has  property  and  endowment  aggregating 
almost  fifteen  million  dollars.  The  University 
is  divided  into  the  following  department*,  with 
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sepai  *te  faculties  or  board  of  administration  : 
Harvard  College,  Lawrence  Scientific  School, 
Graduate  School,  Divinity  School,  Law  School, 
Medical  School,  Dental  School,  School  of  Veter- 
inary Medicine,  Bussey  Institution  (a  school  of 
agriculture),  Arnold  Arboretum,  University 
Library,  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology, 
University  Museum,  Botanic  Garden,  Herba- 
rium, Astronomical  Observatory,  Peabody  Mu- 
seum of  American  Archeology  and  Ethnology. 
Radcliffe  College,  formerly  known  as  the  Har- 
vard Annex  for  women,  though  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  University,  is  still  a  separate 
institution.  The  degrees  granted  by  the  Uni- 
versity are  :  Bachelor  of  arts,  of  agricultural 
science,  of  divinity,  of  laws,  of  science,  mas- 
ter of  arts,  and  doctor  of  philosophy,  science, 
laws,  medicine,  veterinary  medicine,  and  den- 
tistry. Since  the  foundation  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, nearly  twenty  thousand  students,  in  all, 
have  been  graduated,  of  whom  some  eleven 
thousand  are  alive. 

Yale  University  was  founded  in  1701  by 
the  Revs.  John  Pierrepont,  Andrew,  and 
Russel.-  Cft"  Branford  and  Milford,  three  grad- 
uate of  Harvard,  assisted  by  Cotton  and 
Inciease  Mather,  Eleazor  Kimlterly,  John 
Eliot,  and  the  judges  of  the  General  Court 
then  in  session  at  New  Haven.  The  first  gift 
to  the  projected  school  consisted  of  books  from 
the  libraries  of  each  of  the  three  founders,  and 
of  637  acres  of  wild  land  given  by  Major  James 
Fitch,  who  also  agreed  to  furnish,  without 
cost,  the  glass  and  nails  for  the  college  house. 
The  trustees  first  placed  the  school  at  Saybrook, 
provided  for  a  baccalaureate  course  of  three 
years,  with  three  further  years  for  the  mas- 
ter's degree,  and  fixed  the  price  of  tuition  at 
thirty  shillings  for  undergraduates  and  ten 
shillings  for  graduates.  The  first  degree  was 
gi%en  to  Nathaniel  Chauncy,  who  passed  all 
examinations,  after  mere  private  study.  In 
1717  the  college  was  removed  to  the  town  of 
New  Haven,  which  had  offered  £2,000  and 
eight  acres,  but,  owing  to  the  division  between 
the  trustees  concerning  the  l>est  site,  some  of 
the  students  went  to  Saybrook,  others  to  East 
Guilford,  others  to  Wethersfield  and  Hartford, 
and  others  again  to  New  Haven,  accord- 
ing to  their  preferences  and  those  of  their 
tutors.  As  a  consequence,  two  commence- 
ments were  held  in  1717,  one  at  Wethersfield 
and  one  at  New  Haven.  The  controversy  was 
ended  by  the  gift  of  Elihu  Yale,  the  former 
governor  of  Madras,  whose  official  conduct  and 
rapid  acquisition  of  wealth  had  led  to  his 
recall  to  England.  Cotton  Mather  wrote  to 
him  for  help,  promising  the  adoption  of  his 
name  by  the  new  college,  and  Governor 
Yale  accordingly  sent  to  New  Haven  three 


bales  of  goods,  a  portrait  of  George  I.,  the 
royal  coat  of  arms,  and  a  box  of  books.  In 
1721  Elihu  Yale  died,  leaving  £500  to  the 
school  that  bore  his  name ;  but  for  certain  rea- 
sons the  will  could  not  be  probated,  and  the 
money  was  lost  to  the  college.  In  1722,  Rec- 
tor Cutler  and  several  of  the  tutors  changed 
their  faith  from  the  Congregational  church  to 
the  Episcopal  church,  which  led  to  their 
enforced  resignation.  As  a  consequence  there 
ensued  an  iuterregnum  of  three  years,  during 
which  the  college  was  without  rector  or  proper 
instruction.  At  the  end  of  this  period  the 
charter  was  amended.  In  1729  the  college 
received  valuable  gifts  from  Bishop  Berkeley, 
the  philosopher,  and  in  1752  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin added  a  collection  of  books.  By  a  new 
charter  of  1744,  the  Collegiate  School  became 
Yale  College.  During  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution, the  college  wastwice  suspended.  When 
Washington  came  to  New  Haven  the  students 
formed  a  company,  and,  with  Noah  Webstei 
as  their  cornet,  gave  Washington  the  first  mil- 
itary escort  in  New  England.  Commencements 
were  not  resumed  until  1781.  Professional 
schools  were  added  during  the  presidency  of 
Day.  Advanced  instruction  for  graduates  was 
begun  in  1847.  The  first  degrees  in  philos- 
ophy were  given  three  years  later.  The  Shef- 
field Scientific  School  was  organized  in  1859. 
The  Art  School,  succeeding  the  Trumbull  Art 
Gallery,  was  erected  in  1864,  with  the  Peabody 
Museum  and  Conservatory  of  Music  following 
shortly  afterward. 

The  rectors  and  presidents  —  all  clergymen, 
the  first  six  of  whom  were  Harvard  graduates^ 
all  the  rest  graduating  from  Yale  —  have  been  : 
Abraham  Pierson,  1701-1707;  Samuel  An« 
drew,  1707-1719  ;  Timothy  Cutler,  1719-1722  ; 
Samuel  Andres,  1724-1725;  Elisha  Williams, 
1725-1739  ;  Thomas  Clapp,  1739-1766  ;  Naph- 
tali  Daggett,  1766-1777 ;  Ezra  Styles,  1777. 
1795  ;  Timothy  Dwight,  1795-1817  ;  Jeremiah 
Dav,  1817-1846;  Theodore  D.  Woolsev,  1846- 
1871;  Noah  Porter,  1871-1886;  Timothy 
Dwight,  1886-1899  ;  Arthur  T.  Hadley,  LL.D., 
1899-.  The  University  comprises  four  depart- 
ments, each  under  a  distinct  faculty,  to  wit : 
Philosophy  and  art,  theology,  medicine,  and 
law.  The  first  embraces  the  academical  de- 
partment of  Yale  College,  with  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  School,  Graduate  School,  and  the 
School  of  Fine  Arts  and  Music,  each  with  its 
own  organization  and  corps  of  instructors.  The 
library,  Peabody  Museum,  and  observatory 
have  independent  organizations.  The  degree* 
are  :  B.A.,  B.S.,  M.A.,  B.D.,  LL.B.,  Ph.B., 

C,E.,  M.E.,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.. 
with  further  degrees  in  fine  arts  and  music. 

In  all  departments,  nearly  seventeen  I 
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alumni  have  been  graduated,  of  'whom  more 
than  ten  thousand  are  living. 

Princeton  University. —  The  first  char- 
ter was  granted  in  1740,  and  the  second,  mak- 
ing the  trustees  a  self-perpetuating  body,  in 
1748.  The  college  was  opened  at  Elizabeth- 
town.nearNew  York,  with  Uev.  Jonathan  Dick- 
inson as  president,  and  was  removed  to  New- 
ark, and  soon  afterward,  in  1753,  to  Princeton. 
During  the  next  two  years  Nassau  Hall  was 
erected.  Though  this  hall  has  twice  been  dam- 
aged by  fires,  in  1802  and  1855,  it  still  stands. 
The  presidents  have  been :  Jonathan  Dickin- 
son, 1747  ;  Aaron  Burr,  1748-1757  ;  Jonathan 
Edwards,  1757-1758 ;  Samuel  Davies,  1759- 
1761  ;  Samuel  Finley,  1761-1700  ;  John  With- 
erspoon,  1708-1794;  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith, 
1795-1812;  Ashbel  Green,  1812-1822  ;  James 
Carnahan,  1823-1854;  John  MacLean,  1854- 
1808  ;  James  McCosh,  1808-1888  ;  Francis  Lan- 
dey  Patton,  S.T.D.,  LL.D.,  1888,  to  the  pres- 
ent. The  Green  School  of  Science  was  added 
in  1873,  and  a  department  of  engineering  in 
1875.  The  sesqui  centennial  of  the  college 
w  as  celebrated  in  1890,  which  marked  a  mate- 
rial increase  of  the  endowment ;  the  trustees 
transformed  the  college  into  a  university, 
changing  its  name  from  the  College  of  New 
Jersey  to  Princeton  University.  The  degrees 
conferred  are:  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  L.U.D., 
Litt.D.,  and  LL.D. 

University  of  Pennsylvania. — Through 
the  efforts  of  Benjamin  Franklin  a  fund  was 
raised  in  1749  to  change  Penn's  Charity  School, 
begun  in  1720,  into  an  academy.  It  was  opened 
in  1751 ,  and  four  years  later  received  a  college 
charter.  The  first  commencement  was  held  in 
1757.  The  school  languished  for  several  years 
so  that  Provost  Smith  had  to  be  sent  to  Eng- 
land to  raise  funds.  He  there  met  the  com- 
missioner of  King's  College,  now  Columbia 
University,  and  they  both  agreed  to  share  the 
proceeds  of  their  joint  efforts,  some  six  thou- 
sand pounds.  After  his  return  Provost  Smith 
sided  with  the  "War  Party,"  and  was  cast 
into  prison  for  publishing  an  alleged  libelous 
pamphlet  against  the  Assembly.  While  in 
jail  he  continued  to  give  lectures  to  his  classes, 
but  in  1759  was  compelled  to  flee  to  England, 
where  he  was  received  with  great  honor,  and 
made  a  doctor  by  Oxford  University.  He  re- 
turned after  a  peaceful  settlement  of  his  dif- 
ferences with  the  Assembly  with  twenty 
thousand  pounds  funds  for  the  college.  In  1791 
the  college  was  amalgamated  with  the  new 
school,  which  was  the  first  to  be  called  a  uni- 
versity in  this  country.  The  Medical  School 
dates  from  1765.  A  German  school  was  added 
in  1785,  and  a  law  school  in  1790.  The  col- 
lege continued  as  an  old  fashioned  classical 


college  until  1868,  when  the  elective  system 
was  introduced.  In  1872  the  Department  of 
Arts  was  reorganized,  and  the  Department  of 
Science,  known  as  the  Towue  Scientific  School, 
was  established.  In  1877  a  department  of 
music,  and  in  1878  one  of  dentistry  were 
added.  The  provosts  and  presidents  have 
been  :  Benjamin  Franklin,  1749-1756  ;  Rich- 
ard Peters,  1756-1764;  James  Hamilton,  1764  ; 
John  Penn,  1764-1771  ;  James  Hamilton, 
1771-1773;  Richard  Penn,  1773-1774;  John 
Penn,  1774-1779;  Benjamin  Franklin,  1789- 
1790;  William  White,  1790-1791;  John 
Ewing,  1791-1802;  John  McDowell,  1802- 
1810;  Dr.  Andrews,  1810-1813;  Frederick 
Beaseley,  1813-1828;  William  H.  DeLancey, 
1828-1833;  John  Ludlow,  1833-1853;  Henry 
Vethake,  1853-1860;  Daniel  R.  Goodwin, 
1860-1668;  Charles  J.  Stille,  1868-1880; 
Charles  C.  Harrison,  LL.D.,  the  present  in- 
cumbent. 

The  University  buildings,  twenty-two  in 
number,  are  situated  on  forty-eight  acres  of 
ground  in  West  Philadelphia.  The  General 
Library,  containing  more  than  150,000  vol- 
umes and  50,000  pamphlets,  contains  a  num- 
ber of  private  collections.  The  most  notable 
of  these  are  the  Colwell  collection,  one  of  the 
most  complete  finauce  libraries  in  the  world, 
and  the  Bechstein  Library  containing  15,000 
books  on  German  philology  and  literature. 
The  Museum  of  Archaeology  and  Paleontology 
contains  collections  of  American,  Asiatic,  and 
Egyptian  antiquities  of  great  value.  Its 
Babylonia  collection  is  declared  to  rank  equal 
with  those  of  the  British  Museum  and  the 
Louvre.  Houston  Hall,  a  clubhouse  for  stu- 
dents, was  finished  in  1896,  and  has  proved  a 
valuable  aid  to  college  discipline.  The  usual 
academic  and  technical  degrees  are  conferred. 

Cornell  University  was  incorporated  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
April  27,  1805,  and  opened  October?.  1808. 
The  existence  of  the  University  is  due  to  the 
combined  bounty  of  the  United  States,  the 
state  of  New  York,  and  Ezra  Cornell.  Ezra 
Cornell's  wish  was  to  found  an  institution 
where  any  person  could  find  instruction  in  an} 
study  ;  w  hile  the  state  stipulated  that  the  col- 
lege should  be  strictly  non -sectarian,  and  that 
it  should  annually  receive  from  each  Assem- 
bly district  of  the  state,  one  student  free  of 
charge.  The  first  gift  of  Ezra  Cornell  was 
8500,000  with  200  acres  of  land.  The  first 
college  buildings  were  built  by  the  students ; 
women  were  admitted,  and  a  large  dormitory 
known  as  Sage  College  was  erected  for  them 
in  1872.  There  are  no  other  dormitory  build- 
ings on  the  campus  proper,  the  situation  of 
which,  on  a  plateau  between  two  waterfalls, 
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overlooking  Cayuga  Lake,  and  the  settled  val- 
ley at  its  head,  is  unique.  In  1890,  after  a 
long  lawsuit,  the  large  property  left  to  the  Uni- 
versity by  Mrs.  Jennie  MeGraw  Fiske,  was 
withheld  from  it  by  a  ruling  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States.  To  make  up  for 
this,  Henry  W.  Sage,  a  previous  Inmefactor  of 
Cornell,  gave  $560,000  for  the  cost  and  en- 
dowment of  the  new  University  Library.  Iu 
addition  to  this  the  University  has  received 
other  large  benefactions.  The  president*  have 
been:  Andrew  D.  White,  1865-1885;  Charles 
K.  Adams,  1885-1890;  Jacob  Gould  Schur- 
man,  1890  to  the  present. 

Columbia  University.  King's  College, 
as  Columbia  University  was  formerly  called, 
was  founded  in  1754,  under  royal  charter. 
The  college  was  established  on  a  grant  of  land 
known  as  the  King's  Farm,  the  property  of 
Trinity  Church  overlooking  the  Hudson  river. 
It  was  then  declared  by  travelers  to  have  the 
finest  site  of  any  college  in  the  world.  In 
1857  it  was  removed  to  a  block  between  49th 
and  50th  streets,  New  York  city,  overlooking 
the  East  river.  From  the  beginning  this  loca- 
tion was  regarded  as  temporary.  The  present 
site  on  Morningside  Heights,  between  116th 
and  120th  streets,  was  the  field  of  the  battle 
of  Harlem.  It  overlooks  the  Hudson  river  on 
one  side,  and  north  New  York  on  the  other, 
and  is  once  more  declared  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  sites  in  the  world.  The  original  charter 
made  the  college  non-sectarian.  The  first 
class  was  graduated  in  1760  with  eight  stu- 
dents. During  the  Revolutionary  war  instruc- 
tion had  to  be  suspended,  the  president  of  the 
college,  a  royalist,  having  been  forced  to  flee  to 
England.  Names  and  terms  of  the  presidents 
are  as  follows:  Samuel  Johnson,  1754-1763; 
Myles  Cooper,  1763-1775;  Benjamin  Moore, 
1775-1776;  William  Samuc!  Johnson,  1787- 
1800;  Charles  H.  Wharton,  1801  ;  Benjamin 
Moore,  1801-1811;  William  Harris,  1811- 
1829;  William  Alexander  Dner,  1829-1812 ; 
Nathaniel  F.  Moore,  1842-1849;  Charles 
King,  1849-1864  ;  Frederick  A.  P.  Barnard, 
1861-1889;  Seth  Low,  LL.D.,  180O-. 

A  medical  faculty  was  established  in  King's 
College  in  1707  and  consisted  at  first  of  six 
professors.  In  1860  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  became  the  medical  department 
of  Columbia  University.  Instruction  in  law 
was  given  in  1793.  The  School  of  Mines,  now 
the  School  of  Applied  Science,  through  the 
efforts  of  Thomas  Eggleston,  was  founded  in 
1863.  In  1880  a  School  of  Political  Science 
was  opened.  Barnard  College,  where  instruc- 
tion is  given  to  women,  was  founded  in  1889. 
The  School  of  Philosophy  was  established  in 
1890,  and  that  of  Pure  Science  in  1892.  The 


degrees  conferred  in  the  various  schools  are, 

B.A.,   B.S.,   LL.B.,  M.D.,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
L.H.D.,  and  LL.D. 
Catholic  University  of  America  was 

tounded  in  1884  after  a  gift  by  Miss  Caldwell 
of  $300,000  to  the  American  Episcopate. 
From  1889  to  1895  its  educational  activity  was 
confined  to  the  School  of  Divinity.  In  1895, 
after  the  pope  had  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
University  might  be  able  to  adapt  its  work  to 
modern  educational  needs  in  a  wider  sense, 
schools  of  philosophy  and  the  social  sciences 
were  opened,  with  departments  of  philosophy, 
letters,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  biol- 
ogy, technology,  sociology,  economics,  polit- 
ical Bcience,  and  law.  During  the  last  few 
years  twelve  chairs  for  the  teaching  of  the  arts 
and  sciences  have  been  endowed  by  individuals. 
The  University  is  governed  by  seventeen  di- 
rectors and  a  chancellor,  who  is  at  present 
Cardinal  Gibbons  of  Baltimore.  With  the 
directors,  who  are  for  the  most  part  prom- 
inent members  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  are  as- 
sociated by  virtue  of  their  office  all  the 
Catholic  archbishops  in  the  country.  The 
School  of  Divinity  grants  baccalaureate,  licen- 
tiate, and  the  doctor's  degrees ;  the  School  of 
Philosophy  confers  degrees  in  letters  and 
philosophy ;  the  School  of  Social  Science,  de- 
grees of  B.A.  and  M.A.;  the  Law  School, 
degrees  of  LL.B.,  LL.M.,  D.C.L.,  J.C.D., 
J.U.D.,  and  LL.D. ;  while  in  the  Institute  of 
Technology,  degrees  in  civil,  electrical,  and 
mechanical  engineering,  with  corresponding 
master's  degrees  are  conferred.  The  present 
rector  is  Very  Reverend  Thos.  J.  Conaty, 
D.D.,  J. CD. 

University  of  California  was  instituted 
by  a  law  which  received  the  approval  of  the 
governor,  March  23,  1868.  Instruction  was 
liegun  in  Oakland  in  the  autumn  of  1869. 
The  commencement  exercises  of  1873  were 
held  at  Berkeley,  July  16,  when  the  University 
was  formally  transferred  to  its  permanent 
home.  Instruction  began  at  Berkeley  in  the 
autumn  of  1873.  The  new  constitution  of 
1879  made  the  existing  organization  of  the 
University  perpetual.  The  College  of  Califor- 
nia, which  had  been  organized  several  yeare 
before  the  University,  transferred  its  property 
and  students  upon  terms  which  were  mutually 
agreed  upon,  and  closed  its  work  of  instruction 
in  1869.  It  had  been  incorporated  in  1855, 
and  through  its  agency  a  part  of  the  Oakland 
property  of  the  University,  and  the  Berkeley 
site  now  owned  and  occupied  by  the  latter, 
were  secured  ;  a  domain  of  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  acres,  situated  on  the  slope  of  the 
Contra  Costa  hills,  about  five  miles  from  Oak- 
land, facing  the  Golden  Gate.    The  under- 
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graduate  colleges  were  the  only  ones  actually 
included  in  the  original  organization.  The 
professional  colleges  in  San  Francisco  have 
been  added  from  time  to  time.  The  Lick  Ob- 
servatory was  formally  transferred  to  the  Uni- 
versity in  June,  1888.  The  Murk  Hopkins 
Institute  of  Art,  in  1893.  The  University  com- 
prises the  following  departments :  Co'lege  of 
Letters,  College  of  Social  Sciences,  College  of 
Natural  Sciences,  College  of  Agriculture,  Col- 
lege of  Mechanics,  College  of  Mining,  College 
of  Civil  Engineering,  College  of  Chemistry, 
Lick  Astronomical  Department,  Mark  Hop- 
kins Institute  of  Art,  Hastings  College  of  Law, 
Medical  Department,  Post  Graduate  Medical 
Department,  College  of  Dentistry,  and  Cali- 
fornia College  of  Pharmacy.  The  curricula 
of  the  various  departments  lead  to  degrees  of 
B.A.,  B.L.,  B.S.,  M. A.,  C.E.,  D.D.S.,  D.V.S., 
LL.B.,  M.S.,  M.E.,  M.D.,  Ph.G.,  Ph.B.,  and 
Ph.D.  The  president  is  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

University  of  Chicago.  The  first  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  was  founded  in  1857,  by  *he 
Baptist  Society  of  Chicago,  and  was  presided 
over  for  many  years  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bur- 
roughs. In  1886  its  doors  were  closed,  owing 
to  lack  of  funds.  Its  successor,  the  present 
University  of  Chicago,  was  founded  by  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  who  subscribed  $600,000  of  its 
original  endowment  fund  of  one  million  dol- 
lars, to  which  he  afterward  added  three  and  a 
half  million  dollars  in  bonds.  The  original 
site,  valued  at  9 125,000,  was  given  by  Mar- 
shall Field,  who  also  gave  9100,000  in  money. 
More  than  me  million  dollars  for  new  schools 
and  buildings  have  since  been  donated  or  be- 
queathed to  the  University.  A  president  for 
the  University,  William  R.  Harper,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.,  was  elected  in  the  spring  of  1891. 
Work  on  the  new  buildings  began  in  the  au- 
tumn of  the  same  year.  On  October  1,  1892, 
the  new  school  opened  its  doors  to  some  six 
hundred  students.  Cobb  Lecture  Hall  and 
two  dormitories  for  graduates  were  the  only 
buildings  then  ready  for  use.  Since  that  time 
fifteen  of  the  projected  forty-two  buildings 
have  been  erected,  while  the  number  of  stu- 
dents has  risen  to  over  two  thousand.  The 
University  includes  five  divisions:  the  uni- 
versity proper ;  the  university  extension  ;  the 
university  libraries,  laboratories,  and  museums ; 
the  university  press ;  the  university  affiliations. 
The  university  proper  includes:  the  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Arts  and  Literature,  the  Ogden 
School  of  Science,  the  Divinity  School,  the 
School  of  Law,  School  of  Medicine,  the  School 
of  Technology,  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  and 
Una  School  of  Music ;  the  colleges  of  arts,  lit- 
erature, and  science.  | 


Iceland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University  was 

founded  in  1884,  by  Leland  Stanford  and  Jane 
Latnrop  Stanford,  who  determined  to  found  a 
university  for  both  sexes,  and  with  all  colleges, 
schools,  seminaries,  institutes,  museums,  and 
collections  appropriate  thereto.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  the  Legislature  of  California  passed 
an  authorizing  act,  and  in  1885  the  grant  was 
made.  The  corner  stone  was  laid  in  1887,  at 
Palo  Alto,  some  three  miles  from  the  sea,  near 
the  Monte  Diable  Mountain,  thirty-three  miles 
from  San  Francisco.  David  Starr  Jordan,  the 
present  president,  was  installed  in  1891.  The 
suit  for  fifteen  million  dollars  or  the  original 
endowment,  between  the  University  and  the 
federal  Government,  was  decided  in  the  Uni- 
versity's favor,  in  1895.  An  additional  en- 
dowment was  made  by  deed  of  Jane  Lathrop 
Stanford,  amounting  to  more  than  ten  million 
dollars,  in  1899.  In  the  same  year  the  num- 
ber of  women  to  be  admitted  to  the  University 
in  any  one  year  was  restricted  to  five  hundred. 
The  University  is  governed  by  twenty-four  trus- 
tees chosen  for  life.  The  various  courses  of 
instruction  lead  to  the  degrees :  B.  A.,  B.S., 
and  C.E.,  while  the  degrees  M.A.,  M.K.,  and 
Ph.D.  are  conferred  after  resident  post  gradu- 
ate work.    No  honorary  degrees  are  conferred. 

University  of  Virginia  was  the  first 
State  University  established  in  this  country. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  after  great  opposition  from 
all  other  Virginia  colleges,  founded  the  Uni- 
versity in  1819.  It  was  then  united  with  Cen- 
tral College,  and,  after  full  acceptance  of  Jeffer- 
son's original  plans,  opened  its  doors  to  students 
in  1825.  The  University  buildings  were  fin- 
ished by  Italian  sculptors,  whom  Jefferson  had 
imported.  Dr.  Thomas  Cooper,  the  first  pro- 
fessor of  the  new  university,  by  reason  of  his 
heterodox  views,  was  forced  to  resign  immedi- 
ately after  his  election,  to  Jefferson's  great 
chagrin.  The  founder  thereupon  turned  to 
Europe  for  new  material,  calling  no  less  than 
four  professors  from  England.  In  1824  the 
new  school  was  visited  by  George  Ticknor  of 
Harvard  College,  who  is  believed  to  have  there 
assimilated  the  reforms  in  regard  to  discipline 
and  elective  study,  which  were  afterward  intro- 
duced by  him  at  Harvard.  Two  years  later, 
Thomas  Jefferson  died,  after  having  had  sole 
charge  of  the  University  for  one  year  as  its  first 
rector.  He  was  buried  on  the  roadside  of  the 
highway  leading  from  his  house  to  the  Univer- 
sity, and  his  grave  is  marked  by  a  monument, 
erected  by  Congress,  bearing  the  inscription : 
41  Here  was  buried  Thomas  Jefferson,  author 
of  the  declaration  of  American  independence, 
of  the  statute  of  Virginia  for  religious  free- 
dom, and  father  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 
Born  April  2, 1748,  o.  s.    Died  July  4, 1826. " 
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After  Jeffereon'B  death,  the  University  be- 
came heavily  indebted,  until  the  state  legisla- 
lature  freed  its  annual  appropriation  from  all 
incumbrances.  A  medical  school  was  added 
in  1827,  which  has  since  been  enlarged  by 
schools  of  medical  jurisprudence,  of  surgery, 
and  anatomy.  In  1851  the  Law  School  was 
created,  followed  in  1850,  by  the  two  schools  of 
language  and  of  history,  the  last  of  which  was 
endowed  with  $50,000  by  W.  W.  Corcoran. 
A  school  of  technology  was  added  in  1807, 
followed  in  1870  by  the  establishment  of  a 
school  of  agriculture,  on  Samuel  Miller's  en- 
dowment of  $100,000.  An  astronomical  ob- 
servatory was  given  by  I  ..-•under  J.  McCormick 
in  1882.  Connected  with  it  was  Professor 
Sylvester,  the  famous  mathematician.  During 
the  war,  instruction  in  the  University  was  sus- 
pended. In  October,  1895,  the  Rotunda  and 
Annex  built  by  Jefferson  were  destroyed  by  fire, 
including  many  books  and  works  of  art.  Since 
that  time  sufficient  funds  have  been  raised 
among  the  alumni  to  restore  these  buildings, 
and  to  erect  a  public  hall,  physical  and  chemi- 
cal lalwatories,  costing  in  all,  $250,000.  The 
Rotunda,  henceforth,  is  to  be  used  for  library 
purposes  only. 

Westminster  Palace  was  erected  in  1840 
on  the  Bite  of  the  old  houses  of  Parliament, 
which  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1834.  It  is 
D00  feet  long  by  300  feet  wide,  is  built  of 
limestone  from  the  Yorkshire  quarries,  and 
cost  al>out  $8,000,000.  The  palace  contains 
the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, which  are  separated  by  an  octagonal 
hall  with  a  diameter  of  70  feet.  The  House 
of  Lords  is  100  feet  long,  45  feet  wide,  and  45 
feet  high.  The  room  is  profusely  decorated, 
and  in  niches  between  the  windows  are  statues 
of  barons  who  signed  the  Magna  Charta  — 
eighteen  in  number.  The  gorgeous  gilt  and 
canopied  throne  which  is  occupied  by  the 
Queen  when  she  opens  Parliament  is  in  this 
room,  as  is  also  the  wool-sack  —  a  large,  square 
bag  of  wool  covered  with  red  cloth  —  of  the 
Chancellor  of  (ireat  Britain.  The  House  of 
Commons  is  not  as  handsome  as  the  House  of 
Lords  in  the  matter  of  decorations,  and  is  not 
so  long,  but  is  the  same  height  and  width. 
The  palace  also  contains  a  numl>er  of  other 
rooms,  among  which  are  the  Queen's  robing 
room,  the  guard  room,  the  libraries,  commit- 
tee rooms  etc.  In  the  center  of  the  edifice, 
above  what  is  known  as  the  Octagon  Hall,  is  a 
tower  300  §Mt  high.  At  the  southwest  corner 
is  the  Victoria  tower,  340  feet  high.  At  the 
northwest  corner  is  the  clock  tower,  which  is 
surmounted  by  a  belfry  spire  320  feet  high. 
In  this  tower  is  a  clock  with  four  faces,  each 
30  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  hours  are  struck 


on  a  bell  called  "  Big  Ben,"  which  weighs 

nine  tons.  At  the  southwestern  extremity  of 
the  building  is  the  state  entrance  of  the  Queen, 
which  communicates  directly  with  what  are 
known  as  the  royal  apartments.  The  entrance 
to  the  Octagon  Hall  is  by  a  passage  known  as 
Saint  Stephen's  Hall,  which  communicates 
also  with  Westminster  Hall,  a  much  older 
building,  on  the  north. 

West  Point  Academy. —  Each  Congres- 
sional District  and  Territory,  also  the  District 
of  Columbia,  is  entitled  to  have  one  cadet  at 
the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point,  the  cadet  to  be  named  by  the  represent- 
ative in  Congress.  There  are  also  ten  ap- 
pointments at  large,  specially  conferred  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  number 
of  students  is  thus  limited  to  344.  The  course 
of  instruction,  which  is  quite  thorough,  re- 
quires four  years,  and  is  largely  mathematical 
and  professional.  The  discipline  is  very  strict 
—  even  more  so  than  in  the  army  —  and  the 
enforcement  of  penalties  for  offenses  is  inflexi- 
ble rather  than  severe.  Academic  duties  be- 
gin September  1st  and  continue  until  June  1st. 
From  the  middle  of  June  to  the  end  of  August 
cadets  live  in  camps,  engaged  only  in  military 
duties,  and  receiving  practical  military  instruc- 
tion. Cadets  are  allowed  but  one  leave  of 
absence  during  the  four  years'  course,  and  this 
is  granted  at  the  expiration  of  the  second  year. 
The  pay  of  a  cadet  is  $540  a  year.  Upon 
graduation,  cadete  are  commissioned  as  second 
lieutenants  in  the  United  States  Army. 

Music. —  The  cradle  of  music  was  Egypt. 
The  Hebrews  took  with  them  to  Palestine  the 
songs  they  had  learned  there,  and  many  of 
the  hymns  of  the  early  Christian  Church  were 
necessarily  old  Temple  melodies.  Ambrose. 
Archbishop  of  Milan  (374),  and  after  him 
Pope  Gregory  the  (ireat  (590),  were  the  fathers 
of  music  in  the  Western  Church.  Harmonies 
were  introduced  in  the  ninth  century;  the 
present  musical  notation  was  invented  by  Guido 
Aretino  (tl.  1055)  ;  counterpoint  was  perfected 
by  the  Belgian  Josquin  Despres  (J.  1521),  and 
the  Italian  Palestrina  (1555);  and  Italian 
opera  was  founded  in  1000.  The  influence  of 
the  Italian  school  spread  all  over  Europe ;  but 
in  the  sixteenth  century  England  had  a  na- 
tional school  of  her  own,  comprising  such 
names  as  Tallis,  Farrant,  and  Orlando  Gib- 
bons. Among  the  great  composers  of  the 
seventeenth  century  were  Monteverde  in  Italy, 
Lully  in  France,  and  Purcell  in  England.  In 
the  eighteenth  century  music  made  enormous 
advances,  especially  in  Germany.  Church 
music  attained  to  its  highest  development 
under  Bach,  the  oratorio  under  Handel  (1085- 
1769),  the  opera  under  Mozart  and  Gluck. 
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and  orchestra)  music  ander  Haydn  and  Bee- « the  chief  exponents  have  been  Wagner 
thoren  (1770-1827).  The  nineteenth  century  (1813-'83)  and  Liszt  (rf.  1886).  Other  lead- 
has  beep  illustrated  by  such  names  as  Men-  ing  composers  aro  Gounod,  in  France ;  Boito, 
delssohn,  Weber,  Meyerbeer,  Auber,  Schubert,  in  Italy ;  Rubinstein  and  Brahms,  in  Ger- 
Spohr,  Schumann,  Chopin,  Rossini,  Bellini,  many ;  Dvorak,  in  Bohemia ;  Grieg,  in  Scan- 
Verdi ;  and  in  England,  Sterndale,  Bennett,  dinavia,  and  Sullivan,  Mackenzie,  Stanford, 
and  Macfarren.    Of  the  later  German  school  I  and  Cowen,  in  England. 


The  Name  of  Ood  in  Forty-Eight  Languages. 


_   v-.. .......... 

Chaldnlc 


Languages  of  I 
old  Egyptian.. 
Armenian  


Jeho^ah" 
...Eiliah 

Assyrian  Eleah 

Syrian  and  Turkish  Alfth 

llalay  Alia 

Arabic  Allah 

of  the  Magi  Oral 

...Teut 
.  Teutl 

Modern  Egyptian  Teuu 

Greek  Theos 

Cretan  Thlos 

iEdiaifand  Dorian  Ilos 

Latin  Deua 

Low  Latin  Diex 

Celtic  Gaelic  Din 


French  Dleo 

Spanish  Dios 

Portuguese  Deoa 

Old  German  Diet 

Provincial  Dlou 

Low  Breton  Done 

Italian  Dio 

Irish  Dla 

Olotu  tongue  Deu 

German  and  Swiss  Gott 

Flemish  God 

Dutch  God 

English  God 

Teutonic  Goth 


Norwegian. 


.Gud 


Slav  Iluch 

Polish   Bog 

Polacca  Buns 

Lapp  Jubinal 

Finnish  Jumala 

Runic  As 

Zemblian  Fetiza 

Pannonian    lata 

III  ndoosta  nee  Rain 

Coromandel  Brahma 

Tartar  Magatai 

Persian  Sire 

Chinese  Prussa 

Japanese    Ooezer 


.Puchecammae 


The  Salvation  Army.  The  Salvation 
Army  is  a  missionary  organization  set  on  foot 
in  England  by  William  Booth,  who  was  called 
the  "General"  of  the  Army.  The  plan  of 
operation  iB  for  a  compauy  to  march  about 
cities,  towns,  and  villages,  singing  popular 
«acred  songs  and  speaking  between  whiles  for 
«bout  five  minutes.  The  Army  has  also  a  large 
number  of  religious  periodicals  and  small  books. 
Mr.  Booth  was  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  New 
Connexion,  which  he  left  in  1861  to  begin  "  re- 
vivalistic  services"  in  a  tent  in  Whitechapel. 
In  1805  his  little  band  of  followers  called  them- 
selves "The  East  London  Christian  Revival 
Society,"  afterwards  changed  to  »«  The  Chris- 
tian Mission."  In  1809  the  Mission  made  ex- 
peditions to  provincial  towns.  Lastly,  in  1873, 
the  name  was  changed  to  4 «  The  Salvation 
Army. "  Its  literary  organ,  called  The  Christian 
Mission,  first  appeared  monthly  in  1874.  In 
1879  it  was  called  The  Salvationist  and  in  the 
same  year  its  title  was  changed  into  The  War 
Cry.  Its  flag  now  flies  in  thirty-four  countries 
or  colonies,  where,  under  the  leadership  of 
11,149  men  and  women,  whose  lives  are 
entirely  given  up  to  the  work,  49,800  religious 
meetings  are  held  every  week.  The  Army  has 
27  weekly  newspapers  and  15  magazines,  with 
a  total  annual  circulation  of  49,015,044.  It 
has  accumulated  $4,015,085  worth  of  property, 
pays  rentals  amounting  to  fl, 100, 000  per  an- 
num for  its  meeting  places,  and  has  a  total  in- 
come from  all  sources  of  $3,750,000.  The 
Army  literature  is  issued  in  15  languages  and 
services  are  held  in  29  languages.  The  num- 
ber of  local  officers,  bandsmen,  and  office  em- 
ployees is  23,540.  The  United  States  branch 
was  established  in  1880.    There  are  now  in 


this  country  536  corps  and  outposts  and  1,487 
officers,  and  15,000  adherents.  The  value  of 
the  property  held  by  the  United  States  wing  of 
the  Army  is  $175,000. 

United  States  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis. —  There  are  allowed  at  the  Acad- 
emy one  naval  cadet  for  each  member  or 
delegate  of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, one  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  ten  at  large.  The  appointment  of  cadets 
at  large,  and  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  is 
made  by  the  President.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  as  soon  after  March  5  in  each  year  as 
jiossible,  must  notify  in  writing  each  member 
and  delegate  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  any  vacancy  that  may  exist  in  his  district. 
The  nominat  ion  of  a  candidate  to  fill  the  vacancy 
is  made  on  the  recommendation  of  the  meml>er 
or  delegate,  by  the  Secretary.  Candidates 
must  be  actual  residents  of  the  districts  from 
which  they  are  nominated. 

The  course  of  naval  cadets  is  six  years,  the 
last  two  of  which  are  spent  at  sea.  Candidates, 
at  the  time  of  their  examination  for  admission, 
must  not  be  under  fifteen  nor  over  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  physically  sound,  well  formed, 
and  of  robust  condition;  They  enter  the 
Academy  immediately  after  passing  the  pre- 
scribed examinations,  and  are  required  to  sign 
articles  binding  themselves  to  serve  in  the 
United  States  Navy  eight  years  (including  the 
time  of  probation  at  the  Naval  Academy),  un- 
less sooner  discharged.  The  pay  of  a  naval 
cadet  is  five  hundred  dollars  a  year,  beginning 
at  the  date  of  admission. 

Appointments  to  fill  all  vacancies  that  occur 
j  during  a  year  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  Line 
|  and  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Navy  and  of  the 
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Marine  Corps  are  made  from  the  naval  cadets, 
graduates  of  the  year,  at  the  conclusion  of 
their  six  years'  course,  in  the  order  of  merit  as 
determined  by  the  Academic  Board  of  the 
Naval  Academy.  At  least  ten  appointments 
from  such  graduates  are  made  each  year.  ) 
Surplus  graduates  who  do  not  receive  such 
appointments  are  given  a  certificate  of  gradua- 
tion, an  honorable  discharge,  and  one  year's 
sea  pay. 


The  Academy  was  founded  in  1445,  by  the 

Hon.  George  Bancroft,  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
in  the  administration  of  President  Polk.  It 
was  formally  opened  October  10th  of  that 
year,  with  Commander  Franklin  Buchanan  as 
superintendent.  During  the  civil  war  it  was 
removed  from  Annapolis,  Md.,  to  Newport, 
R.  I.,  but  was  returned  to  the  former  place  in 
1865.  It  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
the  Navy  Department. 


rick 
1898 

\xm 

187» 
1879 

UH 

1867 
1896 
1877 
1891 


Prerfdent  — Sir  Edward  John  Poynter. 
A.  Eaton.  Registrar— C.  McLean. 


Royal  Academy. 

—  E.  Croft*. 


-J.  C. 


Abbey,  Edwin  Austin. 
Aitchison,  George. 
Alma-Tadetua,  1  .awrence. 
Annntead,  Henry  Haugh. 
Boughton,  George  Henry. 
Brock,  Thomas. 
Cooper,  Thomas  Sidney. 
Crofta,  Ernest. 
Davis.  Henry  Wm. 
Dicksee.  Frank. 
Elides,  8.  Luke. 
Ford,  Edward  Onslow. 


Gilbert, 
Goodall, 


Alfred  M.V.O. 
Frederick. 

Retired 


ROYAL  ACADEMICIANS. 

1891  Gow,  Andrew  Carrick. 

1881  Graham,  Peter. 

1898  Gregory,  Edward  John. 

1890  Herkomer,  Hubert, 

18M)  Hook,  James  Clarke. 

1896  Jackson,  Thomas  < •  raham. 

1898  Leader,  BenJ.  Williams. 

1876  Leslie,  George  Dunlop. 
1898  Lucas,  John  sevmour. 
UM  MacWhirter,  John. 

1877  Orchardson,  Wm.  Qullter. 
1K81  Oldens,  Walter  William. 
1880  Pearson,  John  Lou'bor'iifth. 
1*76  Poynter,  Sir  Edward  John. 


1894 
1MB 

1*81 


Prinsep,  Valentine  C. 


18517 
1877 
1887 
1K88 
1*85 
1895 
1870 
1*93 
1878 


K.  C.  B. 
Riviere,  Briton. 
Sant,  James. 
Sargent,  John  : 
Shaw,  Richard  ] 
Stone,  Marcus. 
Thornycroft,  Wm.  Hamo. 
Waterliouse,  Alfred. 
Waterhouse,  John  T~ 
Wells,  Henry  Tanwortb. 
Woods,  Henry. 

Frederick. 


-1853,  William  PoweU  Frith;  1857,  Frederick  K.  Pickersgill ;  1864, 


F.  Watta;  1864,  John  CaJcott  Horaley. 


Bates,  nam'  (sculptor). 
Blomfleld,  Sir  Arthur  William. 


AS80CI 

Hacker,  Arthur. 
Henry,  Charles  X. 
Hunter,  Colin. 
La  Thangue,  Henry  H. 
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The  Seven  .Bibles  of  tlie  World  are  j  sayings  of  the  best  sages  on  the  ethico-political 
the  Koran  of  the  Mohammedans,  the  Eddas  of  duties  of  life.  These  sayings  cannot  be  traced 
the  Scandinavians,  the  Try  Pitikes  of  the  to  a  period  higher  than  the  eleventh  century 
Buddhists,  the  Five  Kings  of  the  Chinese,  the  I  before  Christ.  The  Three  Vedas  are  the  most 
Three  Vedas  of  the  Hindoos,  the  Zendavesta,  ancient  books  of  the  Hindoos,  and  it  is  the 
and  the  Scriptures  of  the  Christians.  The  opinion  of  Max  M filler,  Wilson,  Johnson,  and 
Koran  is  the  most  recent  of  these  seven  Bibles,  Whitney  that  they  are  not  older  than  the 
and  not  older  than  the  seventh  century  of  our  eleventh  century  before  Christ.  The  Zenda- 
era.  It  is  a  compound  of  quotations  from  the  vesta  of  the  Persians  is  the  grandest  of  all  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  the  Talmud,  and  sacred  books,  next  to  our  Bible.  Zoroaster, 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Barnabas.  The  Eddas  of  whose  sayings  it  contains,  was  born  in  the 
the  Scandinavians  were  first  published  in  the  twelfth  century  before  Christ.  Moses  lived 
fourteenth  century.  The  Pitikes  of  the  Bud-  and  wrote  his  Pentateuch  in  the  fifteenth  ceu- 
dhists  contain  sublime  morals  and  pure  aspira-  tury  before  Christ,  aud  therefore  has  a  clear 
t urns,  and  their  author  lived  and  died  in  the  margin  of  three  hundred  years  older  than  the 
Bixth  century  before  Christ.  There  is  nothing  most  ancient  of  the  sacred  writings, 
of  excellence  in  these  sacred  books  not  found  Nationality  of  the  Popes. —  The  vari- 
in  the  Bible.  The  sacred  writings  of  the  Chi-  '  ous  nations  of  Europe  are  represented  in  the 
nese  are  called  the  Five  Kings,  king  meaning  list  of  Popes  as  follows  :  English,  1 ;  Dutch,  1 ; 
web  of  cloth,  or  the  warp  that  keeps  the ,  Swiss,  1 ;  Portuguese,  1 ;  African,  2 ;  Aua- 
threads  in  their  place.    They  contain  the  best  trian,  2  ;  Spanish,  6  ;  German,  8 ;  Syrian,  8 ; 
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Greek,  14;  French,  15;  Italian,  107. 
Popes  reigned  over  20  years ;  69,  from  10  to 
20;  57,  from  5  to  10;  and  the  reign  of  116 
was  less  than  5  years.  The  reign  of  Pius  IX. 
was  the  longest  of  all,  the  only  one  exceeding 
25  years.  Pope  Leo  XIII.  is  the  258th  Pontiff. 
The  full  number  of  the  sacred  college  is  70, 
namely  :  cardinal  bishops,  6  ;  cardinal  priests, 
50 ;  cardinal  deacons,  14.  At  present  there 
are  62  cardinals.  The  Roman  Catholic  hier- 
archy throughout  the  world,  according  to 
official  returns  published  at  Rome  in  1884, 
consisted  of  11  patriarchs,  and  1,153  arch- 
bishops and  bishops.  Including  12  coadjutor 
or  auxiliary  bishops,  the  number  of  Roman 
Catholic  archbishops  and  bishops  now  holding 
office  in  the  British  Empire  is  134.  The  num- 
bers of  the  clergy  are  approximate  only. 

William  and  Mary  College  was  es- 
tablished at  Williamsburg,  Va.,  in  1603,  and 
next  to  Harvard  College  is  the  oldest  institu- 
tion of  learning  in  America.  At  ita  endow- 
ment it  was  placed  under  the  patronage  of  the 
King  and  Queen  of  Great  Britain.  The  trus- 
tees of  the  Hon.  R.  Doyle,  the  English  philoso- 
pher, who  left  his  personal  estate  for  "  char- 
itable and  pious  uses, ' '  presented  a  great  part 
of  it  to  this  college  for  the  education  of 
Indians.  During  the  Revolutionary  war  the 
college  lost  most  of  its  possessions,  and  its 
buildings  were  used  by  the  French  troops  as  a 
hospital.  Among  the  noted  men  who  were 
graduated  from  William  and  Mary,  were  Presi- 
dents Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Monroe,  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  and  General  Scott. 

Sculpture,  the  art  of  giving  form  and  ex- 
pression, by  means  of  the  chisel  and  other  im- 
plements, to  masses  of  stone  or  other  hard 
substances,  so  as  to  represent  figures  of  every 
description,  animate  and  inanimate.  It  is 
generally  thought  that  sculpture  had  ita  origin 
from  idolatry,  as  it  was  found  necessary  to 
place  before  the  people  the  images  of  their  gods 
to  enliven  the  fervor  of  their  devotion.  But 
to  form  conclusions  concerning  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  without  the 
aid  of  historical  evidence,  by  analogies  which 
are  sometimes  accidental,  and  often  fanciful, 
is  a  mode  of  reasoning  which,  at  best,  must 
ever  be  liable  to  suspicion.  In  whatever  coun- 
try the  earliest  attempts  were  made,  the  Egyp- 
tians were  the  first  who  adopted  a  certain  style 
of  art.  Their  works  were  gloomy  and  grave, 
but  still  they  were  full  of  deep  sentiment,  and 
connected,  as  would  appear  by  the  hieroglyph- 
ics which  covered  them,  with  poetry  and  his- 
tory, and  by  the  mummies,  with  the  belief  of 
immortality.  Interesting  as  the  subject  would 
doubtless  prove,  it  is  far  beyond  our  limited 
mean*  to  trace  the  progress  of  this  beautiful 


art  through  all  its  stages  in  the  classic  days  of 
Greece,  till  its  decline  in  Rome,  where,  though 
all  the  treasures  of  the  Grecian  sculptors  had 
been  carried  to  deck  the  Roman  capital,  the  art 
never  became  naturalized.  During  the  long 
and  gloomy  interval  of  barbarism  that '  suc- 
ceeded the  downfall  of  Imperial  Rome,  sculp- 
ture, with  the  sister  arts,  lay  dormant  and  for- 
gotten. At  length,  however,  through  the 
genius  of  Michael  Angelo  Buonarroti,  and  the 
skill  and  perseverance  of  some  of  his  dis- 
tinguished successors,  seconded  by  the  patron- 
age of  the  illustrious  house  of  Medici,  the 
treasures  of  antiquity  were  collected,  and 
modern  art  nobly  tried  to  rival  the  grace  and 
sublimity  which  existed  in  the  ancient  models. 
Though  till  within  the  last  century  it  could 
hardly  be  said  that  a  British  school  of  sculp- 
ture existed,  yet  the  talent  that  has  been  suc- 
cessfully called  into  action  has  produced  many 
works  of  sterling  merit.  The  names  of  Flax- 
man,  Chantrey,  Baily,  and  Westmacott,  are 
alone  sufficient  to  redeem  the  national  charac- 
ter in  this  department  of  art.  In  the  United 
States,  the  productions  of  Greenough,  Powers, 
and  other  distinguished  artists,  have  been  re- 
ceived with  admiration  by  the  most  fastidious 
connoisseurs.  The  very  essence  of  sculpture  is 
correctness ;  and  when  to  correct  and  perfect 
form  is  added  the  ornament  of  grace,  dignity 
of  character,  and  appropriate  expression,  as  in 
the  Apollo,  the  Venus,  the  Laocoon,  the  Moses 
of  Michael  Angelo,  and  many  others,  this  art 
may  be  said  to  have  accomplished  its  purpose. 

SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

Certain  modes  of  drawing  and  painting,  fol- 
lowed by  pupils  of  a  great  master,  have  led  to 
the  foundation  of  well  defined  "schools  "of 
painters,  since  the  revival  of  the  Art  among 
the  Byzantine  and  Tuscan  painters  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  which 
diverged  into  the  Florentine  and  Genoese 
schools  (Cimabue  and  Giotto  taking  the  head 
of  the  former),  and  the  schools  of  Umbriaand 
Bologna.  The  fifteenth  century  was  the  great 
period  of  artistic  development,  whence  we  may 
trace  modern  excellence,  commencing  with  the 
Florentine  School,  at  the  head  of  which  were 
Fiesole  and  Masaccio.  This  school  diverged 
into  the  different  styles,  consisting  of  —  1. 
Such  as  studied  exact  natural  truth,  and  whose 
first  exponent  was  Ghirlandajo;  2.  Such  as 
combined  therewith  a  Bpecies  of  poetic  treat- 
ment, as  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  Sandro  Botticelli, 
and  Beuozzo  Gozzoli;  3.  Such  as  adopted  a 
sculpturesque  treatment  of  the  figure,  as  seen 
in  works  of  Andrea  del  Castagno,  Antonio 
Pollajuolo,  and  Andrea  Veroccio.  During  the 
first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  this  school 
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adorned  by  the  genius  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  and  Michael  Angelo. 

The  Roman  School  (into  which  that 
Bologna  Romagna  merged)  is  the  most  im< 


teachings  of  nature,  and  led  to  the  adoption  of 

individual  whims,  which,  following  so  rapidly 
one  upon  another,  caused  the  school  to  sink 
from  Guido  Reni,  and  Guercino,  to  Giordano. 


portm. t  for  its  solid  and  legitimate  effect;  a  Nicolas  Poussin  endeavored  to  prop  its  fall  hy 
result  which  maybe  attributed  to  the  purity  of  a  reversion  to  the  purer  principles  of  classic 
study  and  delicacy  of  feeling  engendered  by  {Art;  but  neither  his  genius,  nor  that  of  the 
its  great  head,  Raffaelle  Sanzio  d'Urbino,  fol-  j  men  who  had  ranked  themselves  as  opposers  of 
lowed  out  by  Giulio  Romano,  Mazzolina  di  the  school  under  the  name  of  Naturalisti, 

could  prevent  the  decay  of  Italian  Art.  14  This 
decline  resulted  with  many  painters  from  a 
light  and  pleasing  but  superficial  invention, 


Ferrara,  Zucchero,  Baroccio,  Carlo  Maratti, 
and  others. 
The  Venetian  School  gloried  in  its 


color,  and  the  magic  pencil  of  Titian  gave  it  a  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  skillful  but 
position  for  which  Giorgione  and  Sebastian  decorative  treatment ;  in  others,  it  proceeded 
del  Piozbino  had  but  prepared  it.  The  pupils  from  a  close  but  spiritless  adherence  to  a  set  of 
and  successors  of  him  who  •«  dipped  his  pencil  obsolete  rules,  which  destroyed  the  peculiarity 
in  the  rainbow,"  viz.  Bonifazio,  Bordone,  Tin-  j  of  individuals  as  well  as  of  schools.    With  few 


toretto,  Paul  Veronese,  Bassano,  Garofalo,  and 
others,  followed  in  bis  footsteps,  and  gave  this 
school  a  European  renown. 

The  Lombard  School,  also  known  as 
that  of  the  Eclectics,  was  established  by  the 
Caracci,  the  principles  of  which  have  l>een  ex- 
plained by  Agostino  in  a  sonnet  of  his  own 
composing,  which  may  be  thus  translated : 
44  Adopt  the  design  of  the  Romans,  with  the 
color  of  the  Lombard  school,  adding  the  mo- 
tion and  shade  of  that  of  Venice.  Join  the 
just  symmetry  of  Raphael  with  the  power  of 
Michael  Angelo,  the  purity  of  Correggio,  the 


exceptions,  sound  technical  science,  as  the 
basis  of  manipulation  in  painting,  was  lost." 

The  Gorman  School  may  be  said  to 
have  originated  with  the  versatile  genius  of 
Albert  Durer,  and  was  followed  by  Lucas 
van  Leyden,  Holbein,  Netscher  Mengs  and 
others.  It  was  remarkable  for  a  strict  adher- 
ence to  nature,  and  for  much  power  of  draw- 
ing, qualifications  which  still  remain  the  chief 
characteristics  of  its  modern  disciples,  under 
Cornelius,  Kaulbach,  and  Overbeck. 

The  Flemish  School  combines  with  Ger- 
man after  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 


truth  of  Titian,  the  decorum  and  solidity  of  Its  early  history  begins  with  the  Van  Eycks, 
Tebaldi,  the  learned  invention  of  Primaticcio,  who  have  given  to  the  world  a  school  of  their 
and  a  little  of  Parmigiano's  grace."  To  this  own  in  Roger  of  Bruges,  Hans  Heading,  Jan 
school  belong  Correggio  and  Parmigiano,  and  Mabuse,  and  Quentin  Matsys.  Its  great 
;uch  were  the  painters  from  whom  the  Car-  glories  center  in  Ruliens  and  Vandyke ;  their 
racci  were  induced  to  select  the  qualities  of  j  works  are  remarkable  for  brilliance  of  color, 


the  Eclectic  style ;  "  for  Agostino  and  Aunibal 
were,  at  the  commencement  of  their  career, 
unacquainted  with  the  works  of  the  originators 
!>f  the  beauties  which  they  professed  to  imitate. 
Before  opening  their  celebrated  school,  however, 
they  visited  Parma  and  Venice,  and  became 
familiar  with  the  works  of  Correggio  and  Titian  ; 


exactness  of  drawiug,  and  great  command  of 
chiaro-oscuro ;  but  Rul»ens  wants  grace,  and 
in  founding  his  style  on  nature,  relying  on  his 
jKiwer  of  exhibiting  her  as  he  saw  her,  he  fre- 
quently lacks  dignity.  Teniers  excelled  in 
arrangement  and  harmony,  though  he  very 
frequently  lost  his  proper  position  in  the  low- 


but  it  was  only  mediately,  through  the  works  ness  of  his  subjects.    Steinwick,  Spranger, 


of  the  masters  above  mentioned,  that  they  could 
demonstrate  their  principles  to  their  scholars. 
The  St.  Cecilia  of  Raphael  was  not,  and  could 
not  have  been,  taken  as  a  standard  of  that 
great  master.  Lodovico  is  the  real  founder 
of  the  Bolognese  school ;  he  was  the  guide 
and  instructor  of  his  cousins,  who  were  some 
years  his  juniors."  Their  style  of  proceeding 
in  '*  making  up  "  a  painter  according  to  their 
own  recipe  above  given,  has  been  severely  com- 
mented upon  by  Fuseli  in  the  eleventh  lecture. 
Certainly  with  the  age  of  the  Macchinisti  be- 
gan the  decadence  of  that  great  and  pure  Art 


Snyders,  Neeffs,  and  others,  may  be  particular- 
ized as  among  the  remarkable  men  of  a  school 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  legitimate 
descendant  of  the  Venetian  school  of  colorista. 

The  Dutch  School  is  even  lower  in  refine- 
ment ;  but  the  great  genius  displayed  by  its 
principal  painter,  Rembrandt,  elevated  it  into 
importance.  His  marvelous  power  over  light 
and  shade  was  what  the  world  had  never  before 
seen,  and  it  has  died  with  him  who  first  exhib- 
ited it.  It  was  too  much  the  fault  of  this 
school  to  select  the  vulgarest  scenes  of  life  for 
the  employment  of  the  pencil;  thus  we  find 


revived  again  by  the  genius  of  Raphael ;  and  a  great  power  of  drawing,  coloring,  and  a  per- 
meretricious  and  untrne  style,  in  which  the  j  feet  mastery  of  the  mechanism  of  Art,  com- 
dictum  of  the  school  took  the  place  of  the !  bined  with  high  artistic  feeling,  devoted  to 
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some  unworthy  subject,  which  no  genius  can 
redeem,  and  which  but  excites  a  feeling  of 
regret  to  see  talent  so  misdirected.  Ostade, 
Gerard  Dow,  the  two  Breughels,  Karel  du 
Jardin,  Pieter  Laer  (called  Bamboccio),  Jan 
Lingelbach,  Nicolas  Maas,  Gabriel  Metzu, 
Frans  van  Mieris,  Eglon  van  der  Neer,  Gaspar 
Netscher,  Cornelius  Poelemburg,  Paul  Potter, 
Godfried  Schalken,  Pieter  van  Slingeland,  Jan 
Steen,  Gerard  Terburg,  and  Philip  Wouver- 
man  may  be  named  as  the  principal  exponents 
of  the  power  of  this  school.  Of  the  landscape 
and  marine  painters  of  the  same  period,  the 
following  were  the  principal :  Ludolph  Bak- 
huyzen,  Nicolas  Berghem,  Jan  and  Andries 
Both,  Albert  Cuyp,  Simon  van  der  Does,  Jan 
van  Goyen,  Aart  van  der  Neer,  Jacob  Ruis- 
dael,  Miudert  Hobbema,  Herman  Swanevelde, 
Adam  Pynacker,  Adrian,  and  the  two  Wil- 
liams Vaudervelde,  and  Antony  Waterloo.  Of 
architectural  painters :  G.  Hoekgeest,  Jan  van 
der  Heyden,  Pieter  Neefs,  Ilendrik  van  Vliet. 
and  Ilendrik  van  Steenwyck.  Of  painters  of 
birds,  still  life,  fruit,  flowers,  etc.,  the  follow- 
ing:  Jan  Davidszde  Ileem,  Melchior  de  Hon- 
dekoeter,  Jan  van  Huysum,  Rachel  Kuisch,  Jan 
Weenix,  Jan  Wyuants,  Adrian  van  Utrecht, 
and  Willem  Kalf. 

The  Spanish  School,  while  it  possesses 
great  power,  has  for  ita  characteristics  a  certain 
gloom  and  wildness  belonging  to  the  national 
mind.  This  peculiar  school  of  painting  ap- 
pears to  have  been  one  of  the  more  recently 
established  of  the  modern  schools  of  Europe  ; 
in  its  prevailing  characteristics,  it  exhibits  a 
close  connection  with  some  of  the  schools  of 
Italy,  especially  those  of  Venice  and  Naples, 
though  its  earlier  development  seems  to  have 
been  due  to  the  immigration  of  Flemish  artists 
into  Spain.  The  principal  works  undertaken 
in  Spain  date  from  the  time  of  Philip  II.; 
they  were  chiefly  executed  by  Italians,  and  the 
principal  Spanish  painters  studied  in  Italy. 
Titian  spent  a  few  years  in  Spain  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  V.  ;  but  the  works  he  executed 
were  oil  pictures,  and  chiefly  easel  pieces, 
which,  though  guides  in  coloring  to  the  Span- 
ish painters,  were  less  the  models  of  the  great 
masters  of  Spain  than  those  executed  in  Philip's 
time.  The  painters  of  Spain  have  been  classi- 
fied into  three  principal  schools,  but  these 
divisions  are  as  much  local  as  characteristic; 
they  are  those  of  Valencia,  Madrid,  and  Se- 
ville. The  following  are  the  principal  mas- 
ters of  these  several  schools,  with  the  names  of 
the  places  where  they  chiefly  resided,  and  I 
worked,  arranged  chronologically,  from  the 
sixteenth  century,  inclusive ;  Of  the  sixteenth  : 
Antonio  del  Rincon,  Toledo;  Alonso  Berru-  J 
guete,  Castile  and  Toledo ;  Luia  de  Vargas,  I 


Seville ;  Alonso  Sanchez  Coello,  Madrid  ;  Luis 
de  Morales,  el  Divino,  Badajoz ;  Dominico  Theo- 
tocopuli,  el  Greco,  Toledo;  Vicente  Joanes, 
Valencia;  Miguel  Barrosa,  Escorial  and  To- 
ledo; and  Alonso  Vazquez,  Seville.  Of  the 
seventeenth  century:  Pablo  de  Cespedes,  Cor- 
dova and  Seville  ;  Juan  de  las  Roelas,  Seville ; 
Francisco  do  Hibalta,  Valencia;  Juan  del  Cas- 
tillo.Seville ;  Francisco  Pacheco,  Seville  ;  Alon- 
so Cano,  Andalusia  and  Madrid  ;  Antonia  de 
Percda,  Madrid ;  Diego  Velasquez,  Madrid ; 
Juan  de  Pereja,  Madrid  ;  Francisco  Zurbaran, 
Seville  and  Madrid  ;  Francisco  Kizi,  Madrid  ; 
Claudio  Coello,  Madrid  and  Zaragoza ;  Juan 
do  Valdes  Leal,  Madrid  ;  Antonio  Palomino  y 
Velasco  (the  Spanish  Vasari),  Cordova;  Bar- 
tolome  Esteban  Murillo,  Seville  ;  and  Francisco 
de  Herrera,  el  Mozo  (the  Young),  Madrid  and 
Seville.  This  list  comprises  all  the  great 
painters  of  Spain  ;  there  were  no  very  distin- 
guished Spanish  masters  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. The  following  are  the  most  distinguished 
of  those  above  mentioned:  Antonio  del  Rin- 
con, Luis  de  Vargas,  Morales,  Joanes,  Cespe- 
des, Roelas,  Ribalta,  Pacheco,  Alonso  Cano, 
Velasquez,  Zurbaran,  and  Murillo. 

The  French  School  of  painting  wan, 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  centurv, 
in  all  respects  a  branch  of  the  schools  of  Italy. 
The  earliest  mature  development  dates  fron* 
the  reign  of  Francis  L,  who  employed  many 
distinguished  Italian  artists  in  France;  and 
what  is  termed  the  French  school  arose  from 
the  examples  left  by  these  Italians  at  Fontaine- 
blean.  The  masters  who  engrafted  the  Italian 
principles  of  art  among  the  French  were  II 
Kosso,  Primaticcio,  and  Niccolo  dell'Abate. 
The  earliest  French  painters  of  distinction,  and 
the  only  two  who  cannot  be  said  to  belong  to 
this  Italianized  school  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
were  Jean  Cousin  and  Francois  Clouet,  called 
Jeannet,  who  belonged  to  what  is  termed  the 
Gothic  school,  and  painted  in  the  manner  of 
the  Italian  quattro-ceutisti.  The  three  great- 
est names  in  French  art  are  Claude  Lorraine, 
Nicolas  Poussin.  and  Anthony  Watteau.  Le 
Brun,  Le  Sueur,  Dufresnoy,  Jouvenet,  and 
others,  can  but  be  considered  as  the  people  of 
a  transition  period,  whose  works  picture  the 
taste  of  an  age,  rather  than  the  exposition  of 
true  art.  It  was  with  J.  L.  David  that  a  new 
era  commenced  in  art,  which  may  possiblv 
have  been  generated  by  the  revived  classicali- 
ties  of  a  revolutionary  mania  which  convulsed 
France.  The  Greek  ideal  of  a  monumental 
kind  was  adopted  by  him  for  historic  painting, 
and  has  been  happily  characterized  as  «' a 
morbid  imitation  of  the  antique."  He  was 
followed  in  his  stiff  insipidities  by  Gros,  Gi- 
rodet,  and  Guerin  ;  but  nature  again  appealed 
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to  the  world  in  the  work  of  Guerin's  celebrated 
pupil,  Gericault,  whose  "  Wreck  of  the  Me- 
dusa "appalled  by  its  truth  to  nature  and  power 
in  art.  Leopold  Robert  followed  in  the  same 
track,  and  produced  some  remarkable  and  life- 
like scenes.  Paul  Delaroche,  took  up  his  won- 
drous pencil,  to  delineate  history  with  the 
power  of  a  genius  and  the  truthfulness  of  a 
historian,  and  nature  again  appeared  on  the 
walls  of  the  French  exhibition  rooms.  No 
painters  excel  the  modern  French  school  in 
history ;  but  in  landscape  they  are  inferior  to 
those  of  England  and  Belgium. 

The  English  School  is  the  youngest  of 
the  cycle  of  Arts ;  but  its  youthful  vigor  has 
given  it  a  wondrous  position  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time.  The  first  great  native  gen- 
ius, who  neither  copied  in  a  school  nor  followed 
its  rules,  — who  struck  out  his  own  path,  in 
which  he  has  hitherto  been  alone,  and  whose 
thoughts,  subjects,  and  sympathies  were  all 
essentially  English,  —  was  William  Hogarth. 
11  Hogarth,"  says  Walpole,  *«  had  no  model  to 
follow  and  improve  upon.  He  created  his  art, 
and  used  colors  instead  of  language.  His 
place  is  between  the  Italians,  whom  we  con- 
sider as  epic  poets  and  tragedians,  and  the 
Flemish  painters,  who  are  as  writers  of  farce 
and  editors  of  burlesque  nature."  Hogarth's 
was  the  period  of  the  revival  of  painting  in 
England  in  every  department  of  the  art ;  the 
hitherto  brightest  names  in  the  annals  of 
English  painting  were  his  contemporaries  — 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Wilson, 
West,  Romney,  Cotes,  Cosway,  Barry,  and 
Mortimer;  to  whom  may  be  added  the  for- 
eigners—  De  Loutherbourg,  Zoffany,  Cipri- 
ani, Moser,  and  Fuseli,  all  domiciliated  in 
England.  Toward  the  end  of  the  century,  the 
most  conspicuous  masters  in  the  department  of 
history  were  —  Opie,  Northcote,  Westall,  Cop- 
ley, Harlow,  Hilton,  and  others;  in  portrait  — 
Sir  T.  Lawrence,  Hoppner,  Jackson,  and  Rae- 
burn;  in  genre  —  Wilkie,  Bird,  Smirke,  and 
Newton;  and  in  landscape  —  Constable,  Call- 
cott,  and  Collins. 

The  American  School  has  been  more  or 
less  influenced  by  the  French,  and  has  not  yet 
attained  to  the  distinction  of  independent  char- 
acteristics. The  most  noted  names  are : 
Malbone  (1777-1807),  Copley  (1738-1815),  C. 
W.  Peale  (1741-1827),  Gilbert  C.  Stuart 
(1756-1828),  J.  Trumbull  (1750-1843),  W. 
Allston  (1770-1843),  Thomas  Cole  (1801-48), 
Rembrandt  Peale  (1778-1860),  W.  M.  Hunt 
(1824-70),  W.  Page  (1811-85),  I).  Hunting- 
don (1816).  S.  R.  Gifford  (1823-80),  Eastman 
Johnson  (1824),  Elihu  Vedder  (1836),  Bier- 
stadt  (1830). 

art ,  dormant  since  the  Byzantine 


period,  has  during  the  last  forty  years  produced 
Swedomsky  Verestchagin  (1842),  and  Kram- 
skoe. 

Scandinavian  art  has  been  repiesented  in 
modern  times  by  Uhde,  and  Edelfeldt. 

Pyramids. — The  great  pyramid  of  Gizeh 
is  the  largest  structure  of  any  kind  ever 
erected  by  the  hand  of  man.  Its  original  di- 
mensions at  the  base  were  764  feet  square, 
and  its  perpendicular  height  in  the  highest 
point  is  488  feet;  ft  covers  four  acres,  one 
rood  and  twenty-two  perches  of  ground,  and 
has  been  estimated  by  an  eminent  English 
architect  to  have  cost  not  less  than  £30,000,000, 
which  in  United  States  currency  would  be 
about  #145,200,000.  Internal  evidences  prove 
that  the  great  pyramid  was  begun  about  the 
year  2170  B.  C,  about  the  time  of  the  birth 
of  Abraham.  It  is  estimated  that  about 
5,000,000  tons  of  hewn  stones  were  used  in  its 
construction. 

Sphinx. —  The  word  sphinx  is  from  the 
Greek  and  means  the  strangler,  and  was  ap- 
plied to  a  fabled  creature  of  the  Egyptians, 
which  had  the  body  of  a  lion,  the  head  of  a 
man  or  an  animal,  and  two  wings  attached  to  its 
sides.  In  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphs  the  sphinx 
symbolized  wisdom  and  power  united.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  the  fact  that  the  overflow 
of  the  Nile  occurred  when  the  sun  was  in  the 
constellations  Leo  and  Virgo  gave  the  idea  of 
the  combinations  of  form  in  the  sphinx,  but 
this  idea  seems  quite  unfounded.  In  Egypt 
the  reigning  monarch  was  usually  represented 
in  the  form  of  a  sphinx.  The  most  remarkable 
sphinx  is  that  near  the  pyramids  at  Gizeh.  It 
is  sculptured  from  the  rock,  masonry  having 
been  added  in  several  places  to  complete  the 
form.  It  is  172$  feet  long  by  53  feet  high, 
but  only  the  head  of  this  remarkable  sculpture 
can  now  be  seen,  the  rest  of  the  form  having 
been  concealed  by  the  heaped  up  sands  of  the 
desert. 

Obelisks.—  The  oldest  of  all  the  obelisks 
is  the  beautiful  one  of  rosy  granite  which 
Btands  alone  among  the  green  fields  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  not  far  from  Cairo.  It  is 
the  gravestone  of  a  great  ancient  city  which 
has  vanished  and  left  only  this  relic  behind. 
The  city  was  the  Bethshemesh  of  the  Scrijv- 
tures,  the  famouBOn,  which  is  memorable  to  all 
Bible  readers  as  the  residence  of  the  priest  of 
Potipherah,  whose  daughter,  Asenath,  Joseph 
married.    The  Greeks  called  it  Heliopolis. 

Cleopatra's  Needle. —  The  two  obelisks 
known  as  Cleopatra's  Needles  were  set  up  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  in 
Heliopolis,  Egypt,  by  Thothmes  III.,  about 
1831  B.  C.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing 
when  they  were  built,  or  by 
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from  the  inscriptions  on  them,  which  indicate 
the  above  time.  The  material  of  which 
they  were  cut  is  granite,  brought  from  Syeue, 
near  the  first  cataract  of  the  Nile.  Two  cen- 
turies after  their  erection  Rameses  II.  ha<l  the 
stones  nearly  covered  with  carving  setting 
out  his  own  greatness  and  achievements. 
Twenty-three  years  before  Christ,  Augustus 
Cesar  moved  the  obelisks  from  Heliopolis  to 
Alexandria  and  set  them  up  in  the  Ca?sarium, 
a  palace,  which  now  stands,  a  mere  mass  of 
ruins,  near  the  station  of  the  railroad  to 
Cairo.  In  1819  one  of  these  obelisks  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Egyptian  government  to  Eng- 
land, but,  as  no  01  e  knew  how  to  move  them, 
it  was  not  taken  to  London  until  1878. 
Subsequently  the  other  obelisk  was  presented 
to  the  United  States. 

Parthenon,  a  celebrated  temple  at  Athens, 
on  the  summit  of  the  Acropolis,  and  sacred  to 
Minerva.  The  Parthenon  in  beauty  and 
grandeur  surpassed  all  other  buildings  of  the 
kind,  and  was  constructed  entirely  of  Pentelic 
marble.  It  was  built  during  the  spleudid  era 
of  Pericles,  and  the  exjwuse  of  its  erection  was 
estimated  at  0,000  talents.  It  contained  in- 
numerable statues  raised  upon  marble  pedes- 
tals, and  other  works  of  art.  The  colossal 
statue  of  Minerva,  which  was  in  the  eastern 
end  of  the  temple,  was  thirty-nine  feet  high, 
and  was  composed  of  ivory  and  gold,  the  value 
of  the  latter  being  forty-four  talents,  or  about 
$465,000.  The  temple  was  reduced  to  ruins 
in  1687.  A  part  of  the  matchless  friezes, 
statues,  etc.,  of  the  Parthenon  now  form  the 
most  valuable  and  interesting  portion  of  the 
British  Museum,  they  having  been  taken  from 
the  temple  by  Lord  Elgin  in  1800,  and  by  him 
sold  to  the  British  Government. 

German  Philosophers. —  Leibnitz,  the 
founder  of  modern  German  philosophy,  was  a 
marvelous  specimen  of  precocious  genius,  his 
first  philosophical  treatise  being  written  at  the 
age  of  seventeen.  His  system  of  philosophy 
supposed  the  mind  and  body  to  be  two  distinct 
machines,  acting  independently  of  but  in  har- 
mony with  each  other.  He  also  held  to  the 
theory  of  44  monads  "  —  that  is,  the  indestruc- 
tible entities  of  matter  and  of  mind  —  claiming 
the  Deity  to  be  the  prime  monad,  and  asserted 
that  all  ideas  were  innate.  He  lived  from 
1646  to  1716.  The  great  opponent  of  Leibnitz 
was  Christian  Wolf,  who  founded  all  his 
philosophy  on  logical  propositions,  and  set 
aside  thoBe  very  doctrines  on  which  Leibnitz 
grouuded  all  his  reasoning.  After  these  two 
philosophers  had  passed  away  there  was  a 
term  of  quiescence  in  German  philosophy, 
broken  by  the  teachings  of  Emanuel  Kant,  the 
philosopher  of  44  Pure  Reason,"  and  the  father 


of  modern  philosophical  criticism.  The  cen- 
tral point  of  his  system  lies  in  the  proposition 
that  before  we  can  know  anything  concerning 
objects  we  must  understand  how  we  perceive 
objects,  and  what  degree  of  knowledge  percep- 
tion can  give  us.  Fichte  was  a  disciple  of 
Kant,  but  went  beyond  his  master  in  trans- 
forming all  knowledge  into  pure  idealism. 
Schelling  was  the  next  writer  to  gain  a  general 
influence.  He  was  at  first  simply  an  ex- 
pounder of  Fichte,  but  gradually  developed  a 
philosophy  of  his  own,  founded  on  the  theory 
that  the  true  sources  of  knowledge  are  not 
experience  or  reflection,  but  intellectual  in- 
tuition. Hegel,  who  succeeded  Schelling  as 
the  leader  in  German  philosophy,  was  a  more 
vigorous  and  logical  thinker.  The  foundation 
of  his  system  is  that  the  union  of  assertion 
and  negation,  the  harmonizing  of  every  propo- 
sition with  its  contradictory,  is  the  source  of 
all  knowledge.  The  Hegelian  system  has  been 
modified  largely  by  the  speculations  of  Schleier- 
macher,  Schubert,  and  others,  but  it  still  re- 
mains the  most  powerful  school  of  German 
philosophy.  The  principal  opposing  system 
is  that  of  Schopenhauer,  whose  fundamental 
doctrino  is  that  the  only  essential  reality  in  the 
universe  is  trill,  all  phenomena  being  but 
manifestations  of  the  single  original  will. 

Classification  of  Mankind. —  In  re- 
gard to  religion,  mankind  may  be  divided  into 
two  general  classes :  Monotheistic,  those  who 
worship  one  god,  and  />ol>/theistic,  those  who 
worship  more  than  one  god,  also  called  pagans, 
or  heathen.  Of  the  first  class  we  have  :  (1) 
the  Christian,  which  recognizes  the  Bible  as  the 
revealed  word  of  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  as 
the  Son  of  God  ;  (2)  the  Jewish,  which  rec- 
ognizes the  Old  Testament  as  the  word  of 
God,  but  does  not  acknowledge  Christ;  (3) 
the  Mohammtilon,  or  the  religion  of  Islam, 
whose  two  articles  of  faith  are,  44  There  is  no 
god  but  God,  and  Mohammed  is  the  prophet 
of  God." 

Of  the  second  class  there  are:  (1)  Brah- 
minism,  or  Ilindooism,  the  religion  of  the  peo- 
ple of  India,  a  very  ancient  religion  which  has 
many  good  moral  doctrines,  but  strange  ideas 
of  a  future  state  ;  (2)  Buddhism,  an  offshoot  of 
Brahminism,  now  practiced  by  the  people  of 
China  and  Japan,  founded  by  Sakya-Muni, 
who  adopted  the  title  of  Buddha  (the  enlight- 
ened), a  religion  which  has  been  more  en- 
thusiastic in  making  converts  than  any  other, 
except  Christianity,  and  has  many  good  moral 
precepts,  but  is  practically  atheistic  ;  (3)  Fetich- 
ism,  a  very  low  form  of  superstition,  which 
consists  in  the  worship  of  material  objects, 
either  living  or  dead,  as  animals  or  idols  of 
wood  or 
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In  regard  to  general  culture  and  intelligence, 
mankind  may  be  divided  into:  (1)  Savages, 
those  who  are  scarcely  elevated  above  the 
brutes,  live  in  iiil--.  and  subsist  by  huuting 
and  fishing;  (2)  Barbarians,  those  who  have 
possessions,  as  flocks  and  herds,  and  practice 
agriculture  to  some  extent,  yet  have  made  no 
progress  in  arts  and  sciences  ;  (3)  Half-civilized, 
those  who  have  made  some  progress  in  the  arts, 
have  towns  and  cities,  but  depend  chiefly  upon 
agriculture  ;  (4)  Civilized,  those  who  have  made 
considerable  progress  in  science  and  art,  engage 
in  commerce,  aud  have  a  written  language ;  (5) 
Enlightened,  those  who  stand  at  the  head  of 
the  scale,  have  a  division  of  labor,  systems  of 
education,  and  have  made  the  greatest  progress 
in  science,  art,  am'  in  morality. 

The  Jewish  Religion. —  In  their  relig- 
ious observances  modern  Jews  adhere  to  the 
rules  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  Their  serv- 
ice cousists  chiefly  in  reading  the  law  in  their 
synagogues,  together  with  a  variety  of  prayers. 
They  abstain  from  the  meats  prohibited  by  the 
Levitical  law,  and  they  continue  to  observe 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Passover,  as  nearly  as 
possible.  They  offer  prayers  for  the  dead, 
because  they  believe  that  the  souls  of  the 
wicked  go  to  a  place  of  temporary  punishment, 
where  they  remain  under  trial  a  year,  and 
they  think  that  very  few  will  be  condemned  to 
suffer  eternally.  We  give  a  summary  of  the 
confession  of  faith,  in  which  all  orthodox  Jews 
must  live  and  die.  It  is  made  up  of  thirteen 
articles,  and  was  drawn  up  in  the  eleventh 
century  by  a  celebrated  rabbi  named  Maimoni- 
des.  These  articles  declare  in  substance  :  (1) 
That  there  is  one  God,  creator  of  all  things, 
who  may  exist  without  any  part  of  the  uni- 
verse, but  without  whom  nothing  can  main- 
tain  existence  ;  (2)  that  God  is  uncompounded 
and  indivisible,  but  different  from  all  other 
unities  ;  (3)  that  God  is  an  immaterial  being, 
without  any  admixture  of  corporeal  substance  ; 
(4)  that  God  is  eternal,  but  even-thing  else 
had  a  beginning  in  time  ;  (">)  that  God  alone 
ought  to  be  worshiped,  without  mediators  or 
intercessors ;  (6)  that  there  have  been  inspired 
prophets,  and  may  be  more;  (7)  that  Moses 
was  the  grandest  prophet  that  ever  appeared  ; 

(8)  that  the  law  of  Moses  was,  in  every  sylla- 
ble, dictated  by  the  Almighty,  not  only  in  its 
written  letter,  but  in  traditionary  exposition  ; 

(9)  that  this  law  is  immutable,  neither  to  be 
added  to  nor  diminished  ;  (10)  that  God 
knows  all  our  actions  and  governs  them  as  He 
will;  (11)  that  the  observance  of  the  law  is 
rewarded  and  its  violation  punished  in  this 
world,  but  in  a  greater  degree  in  the  next; 
(12)  that  a  Messiah  is  yet  to  appear,  the  time 
if  whose  coming  may  not  be  prescribed  or 


foretold;  and  (13)  that  God  will  raise  the 
dead  at  the  last  day  and  pass  judgment  upon 
all. 

Quakers.  —  The  Society  of  Friends  or 
Quakers  was  founded  in  1646,  by  George 
Fox,  a  shoemaker  of  Drayton,  in  Leicester- 
shire.  They  believe  in  the  main  fundamental 
principles  of  what  is  called  14  Orthodox  Chris- 
tianity," but  they  express  their  religious  creed 
in  the  very  words  of  the  New  Testament 
Scripture,  and  each  member  has  the  liberty  of 
interpreting  the  words.  Their  main  specialty 
is  the  belief  of  "  The  Light  of  Christ  in  man," 
and  hence  they  entertain  a  broader  view  of  the 
Spirit's  influence  than  other  Christians.  In 
morals,  propriety  of  conduct,  good  order,  aud 
philanthropy,  the  Quakers  are  a  pattern  so- 
ciety. 

The  Peahody  Education  Fund. —  In 

1867  and  1869  George  Peabody  established  a 
fund  of  $3,500,000  to  be  devoted  to  education 
in  the  Southern  states  of  the  Union.  I  nfor- 
tunately,  $1,380,000  of  this  amount  Taa  in 
Mississippi  and  Florida  bonds,  which  those 
states  have  repudiated.  The  fund  was  placed 
in  the  charge  and  control  of  fifteen  trustees,  of 
which  the  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop  of  Massa- 
chusetts was  the  chairman.  Mr.  Peabody  died 
in  London  in  1809.  The  trustees  hold  meet- 
ings annually,  usually  in  New  "York.  They 
fill  vacancies  caused  by  death  oi  resignation. 
The  present  trustees  are  :  Chief  Justice  Fuller, 
who  is  president  of  the  board  ;  Hon.  Joseph  H. 
Choate,  first  vice-president;  D.  C.  Gilrnan, 
LL.D.,  president  of  the  Can.egie  Institution, 
second  vice-president  ;  Hou.  Jabez  L.  M. 
Curry,  LL.D.,  general  agent ;  Hon.  Seth  Low, 
mayor  of  New  York  ;  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  of 
New  York ;  President  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
of  New  York;  Samuel  A.Green,  Hon.  Rich- 
ard Olney  and  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar,  at  Mas- 
sachusetts ;  William  Wirt  Henry,  of  Virginia ; 
ex-Mayor  William  A.  Courtenay.  of  South 
Carolina;  James  D.  Porter,  of  Tennessee; 
Henderson  M.  SomerviUe,  of  New  York; 
George  Peabody  Wetmore,  of  Rhode  Island; 
Charles  E.  Fenner,  of  Louisiana,  and  Hon. 
Hoke  Smith,  of  Georgia.  Dr.  Curry  is  gen- 
eral agent  of  the  fund,  with  headquarters 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  has  charge  of 
the  distribution  of  the  fund  in  the  several 
Southern  States.  In  its  earlier  history  the 
chief  aim  of  the  fund  was  to  encourage  and 
secure  the  establishment  of  public  school 
systems  for  the  free  education  of  all  chil- 
dren. 'I  hat  having  been  accomplished, 
the  income  of  the  fund  is  now  used  for  the 
training  of  teachers  through  normal  schools 
and  teachers'  institutes.  At  its  session  in 
October,  1896,  the  board  declared  it  to  be  in- 
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expedient  to  close  the  Trust  in  February,  1807,  The  board  consists  of  D.  C.  Oilman,  of  Johns 

the  power  to  do  which  was  left  to  its  discre-  Hopkins    University,  as    president  ;  Chief 

tiou.    In  the  thirty  years  since  the  organ-  Justice  Fuller,  as  vice-president;  Morris  K. 

ization  of  the  trust,  over  82,500,."»09   have  Jcsup,  as  treasurer;  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  as  secre- 

been  spent,  as  the  income  of  the  sum  left  by  tary  and  general  manager,  and  Hishops  Potter 

Mr.  Pea  body.    Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  is  the  and  Galloway,  and  Messrs.  William  E.  Dodge, 

treasurer.  William  A.  Slater,  John  A.  Stewart,  Alexander 

The  John  F.  Sinter  Fund. —  In  1882  E.  Orr,  ex-Governor  Northen,  and  Win.  L. 

Mr.  John  F.  Slater,  of  Connecticut,  placed  in  Wilson.    The  fund  is  a  potential  agency  in 

the  hands  of  trustees  the  sum  of  $1,000,000,  working  out  the  problem  of  the  education  of 

for  the  purpose  of  44  uplifting  the  lately  eman-  the  negro,  and  over  half  a  million  dollars 

cipated  population  of  the   Southern   states  has  already  l>een    expended.     Schools  eo- 

and  their  posterity."    For  this  patriotic  and  tablished  by  states,  denominations,  and  in- 

munilicent  gift  the  thanks  of  Congress  were  dividuals  are   helped  by  annual  donations, 

voted,  and  a  medal  was  presented.    Neither  Among  the  most  prominent  are  the  Hampton 

principal  nor  income  is  expended  for  land  or  I  Norrru»l   and   Industrial,  the    Spelman,  the 

buildings.    Education  in  industries  and  the  Tuskegee,  and  schools  at  Orangeburg,  S.  C, 

preparation  of  teachers  are  promoted  in  in- 1  Tougaloo,  Miss.,  Marshall,  Tex.,  the  Meharry 

stitutions  believed  to  be  on  a  permanent  basis.  Medical  College  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  etc. 


Nntional  Academy  of  Design. 


COUNCIL,  1902-1903. 
rf-rrmiilrnt.  C.  T.  Turner; 


PrrtUlent,  Frederick  Dielman;  Vice-rmUlrnl .  C.  T.  Turner:  Corresywilnfj  Scrrrtary,  H.  W.  Watrous; 
Krconliwj  Secntori/,  Will.  II.  Low;    Treasurer,  Lockwood  I)e  Forest;  II.  Bolton  Jones,  J.  W. 
lterbcit  Adams,  F.  1).  Millet,  Kenyon  Cox. 

NATIONAL  ACADEMICIANS. 


Elected. 

Itttt.   Abbey,  Edwin  A.,  Fairfield.  England. 

1899.   Adams,  Herbert,  42  Wwt  l.Mh  Street. 

I'JOi.   Alexander,  J.  If.,  123  Ea«t  U'ld  Street. 

11100.   Barse,  G.  K-,  Jr.,  11  East  Kith  Street. 

VJOi.  Beaux,  Cecelia,  64  Washington  Square  South. 

1*94.   Ikckw  III),  J.  Carroll,  68  West  67th  Street. 

1903.   Bitter.  Karl,  W:eehawken,  N.  J 

Iff*.  Biaahtleld,  Edwin  11.,  48  West  69th  Street. 

1871.  Boughton,  George  H..  London,  hnglaiid. 

1872.  Brandt,  Carl  L.,  Hastings-on  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
1863.  Brcvoort,  J.  K.,  62  East  23d  Street. 

11181.   Hridgman,  Frederick  A.,  Paris.  France. 
1875.   Bristol,  John  B.,  62  East  23d  Street. 
Ikoj.  Brown,  J.  G., 61  West  loth  Street. 

1873.  Butler,  (ieorge  B.,  116  West  issth  Street. 
1899.   Butler,  How»rd  K.,  Carnegie  lla.ll. 
1875.   Calverlev,  Charles,  107  East 27t!i  Street. 

1890.  Chase,  William  M.,  303  Fifth  Avenue. 
1H»5.  Church,  F.  8.,  1512  ltroad way. 

18M.  Clinediust,  B.  West,  10o0  Madison  Avenue. 
1MM.   Coluian,  Samuel,  37  Central  1'ark  West. 

1903.  Cox,  Kenvon,  146  West6.Mli  Street. 
1901.  Crane,  Bruce,  154  West  &">lh  Street. 

1904.  Curran,  C.  C,  16  West  Cist  Street. 
18»a.    Dana,  W.  P.  W.,  London,  England. 

Do  Forest.  Lock  wood,  7  East  loth  Street. 
Dewing,  The*.  W.,61  West  10th  Street. 
Dielman,  Frederick,  51  West  loth  Street. 
Faking,  Thos.,  1729  Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Philadelphia 
Foster,  Ben.,  253  West  42d  Street. 
Fowler,  Frank,  100  West  66th  Street. 
Freuch,  Daniel  <'.,  125  West  11th  Street. 
Gaul,  (illbert.51  West  loth  Street. 
1H«7.   Grlswold,  C.  C.,  262  West  12th  Street. 
1*65.   Guy,  Seymour  Joseph.  61  West  loth  Street. 
186*.   Hall,  George  Henrv,  abroad. 
1*89.  Hamilton,  Hamilton,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 
1901.   Harrison,  Alexander,  118  East  40th  Street. 

1891.  Hartley,  J.  S.,  145  West  53lh  Street. 
1MU.   Hcnnessy,  W.  J.,  London,  England. 

Henry,  E.  L..  7  West  43d  Street. 
Homer,  Wlnslow,  Scarboro,  Mo. 
Howe,  Wm.  H.,  Bronxvillo,  N.  Y. 
1*82.   Howland,  Alfred  C,  318  West  67th  Street. 
1840.   Huntington,  Daniel,  49  East  20th  Street. 
1899.  Inness,  George,  Jr.,  Carnegie  Hall. 
1861.  Johnson,  David,  69  West  131st  Street. 
1860.  Johnson,  Eastman,  65  West  65th  Street. 
1894.  Jones,  Francis  C,  253  West  42d  Street. 


I***. 

18*3. 
1902. 
1904. 
1900. 
1901. 


Elected. 


1  »  !. 
lMi'.l 
1*97. 
lH'.ttt. 

1*78. 

Iks.-,. 

1875. 
1*8.'.. 
1895. 
18*4. 
1891. 
1887. 
1H70. 
1885. 
1904. 
1*97. 

l!<**. 

1869. 
18*0. 
1904. 
1H78. 
181*7. 
I»75. 
1861. 
1*88. 
1830. 
1882. 
1870. 
1889. 
1858. 
1901. 
1880. 
1*91. 
1886. 
1865. 
1891. 
1899. 
1902. 

\m. 

1*83. 
1863. 
1895. 

issa. 

18*16. 
1897. 
1*M. 

1898. 
1873, 


Jones,  H.  Bolton,  253  West42d  Street. 
La  Farge,  John,  61  West  loth  Street. 
Ltpptncott,  Wm.  H.,37  W  e.nl  22d  f 
Low,  Wm.  H..  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 
Magrath,  William,  11  East  11th  Street. 
Maxnard,  George  W.,  150  East  36th  Street. 
Miller,  (  harles  H.,  10  East  23d  Street. 
Millet,  F.  D.,  6  East  2-ld  Street. 
Moeller  Louis,  Wakctield,  N.  Y. 
.Mi. ran,  Thomas,  24  West22d  Street. 
Mowbray,  U.  Siddous,  66  W  est  11th  Street. 
Murphy,  J.  Francis,  222  West  23d  Street. 
Nehfig,  Victor,  Paris,  France. 
NicolH  J.  C,  61  West  loth  Street. 
Ochtuian.  Leonard,  Cos  Cob.  Ct. 
Palmer,  Waller  L..  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Futon.  Arthur,  318  West  67th  Street. 
Perrv,  E.  Wood,  abroail. 

Porter,  Benjamin  C,  3  North  Washington  Square. 
Proctor,  A.  Phuuister,  1921  Broadway. 
Bobbins,  Horace  Wolcott,66  East  67th  Street. 
Sargent.  John  S.,  33Tite  Street,  London,  Eng. 
Sfdlstedl,  L.  G.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Shattuek,  Aaiou  D.,  Oranby,  Ct. 
Shlrlaw,  Waller,  abroad. 
Shurtleff,  It.  M.,  41  West  22d  Street. 
Smillle,  George  II.,  156  East. With  Street. 
Smlllio,  James  I).,  166  East  30th  Street. 
St.  Gaudens,  Augustus,  Windsor,  Vt. 
Tait,  Arthur  F..  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
Thaver,  Abbott  H.,  Monadnock,  N.  H. 
Tiffany,  Louis  C,  335  Fourth  Avenue. 
Tryon,  D.  W.,  226  West  69th  Street. 
Turner,  C.  Y.,35  West  14th  Street. 
Veddcr,  1  in  int. 7  West  43d  Street. 
Vinton,  Frederic.  P.,  Boston  Mass. 
Volk,  Douglas,  Centra  Lovell  Me. 
Walker,  Henry  O.,  Lake  wood,  N.  J. 
Walker.  Horatio,  Beau  lieu,  Canada. 
Ward,  Edgar  M.,  51  West  10th  Street. 
Ward,  J.  Q.  A.,  119  West62d  Street. 
Watrous,  Harry  W.  68  West67ih  Street. 
Weir,  J.  Aldcn,  146  West  60th  Street. 
Weir,  John  F.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Wcldon,  C.  D.,  51  West  10th  Street. 
Wlnttredge,  Worthington,  Summit,  N.  J. 
Wiles,  Irving  R.,  106  West  55th  Street. 
Wlluiarth,  L.  E.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


18W)'.   Yewell,  George  il.,  51  West  iotu  Street. 


ven  in  the, list  refer  to  the  city  of  New  York  when 
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University  Extension  has  for  its  object 
the  provision  of  "  the  means  of  higher  educa- 
tion for  persons  of  all  classes,  and  of  both 
sexes  engaged  in  the  regular  occupations  of 
life."  This  movement  commenced  with  the 
University  of  Cambridge  in  187:?,  and  was 
subsequently  taken  up  by  Oxford  University, 
the  Loudon  Society  for  the  extension  of  Uni- 
versity Teaching,  Dublin  University,  Owens 
College,  Manchester,  the  Scottish  Universities, 
the  University  of  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
and  the  Chautauqua  Home  Reading  Club  in 
the  United  States.  In  1890  Cambridge  Ox- 
ford, and  the  London  Society  had  two  huudred 
and  twenty-seven  centers,  seventy-nine  lec- 
turers, and  40,336  students  attending  lectures. 
The  lecture  study  system  was  organized  in  the 
United  States  at  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. Other  institutions,  notably  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  and  the  University  of  Wis- 


consin, have  engaged  in  the 


d  many 


centers  for  lectures  and  study  in  history, 
science,  art,  and  literature  have  been  formed. 

Columbian  University,  Washington, 
D.  C,  originated  with  the  Rev.  Luther  Rice, 
who,  in  1819,  with  a  number  of  associates, 
paid  87,000  for  a  tract  of  land  adjoining 
the  city  of  Washington,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  it  should  be  held  for  higher  educa- 
tional purposes.  John  Quincy  Adams,  John  C. 
Calhoun,  thirty-two  members  of  Congress,  and 
leading  citizens  of  Washington,  were  among 
the  contributors  to  this  fund.  A  charter  was 
procured  from  Congress  in  February,  1821, 
during  the  presidency  of  James  Monroe, 
"erecting  the  Columbian  College  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia."  The  construction  of  a 
college  building  had  been  commenced  in  1S20, 
and  it  was  completed  in  18"_'"2,  at  a  cost  of 
835,000.  Dr.  Stoughton,  a  native  of  England, 
and  an  eminent  pulpit  orator,  was  the  first 
president  of  the  institution.  Agents  were 
sent  to  Europe,  and  among  the  contributors  to 
the  founding  of  the  college  were  several  Eng- 
lishmen prominent  in  polities  and  literature, 
including  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  the  historian. 

The  first  commencement  of  the  college  was 
held  December  15,  1824,  and  was  attended  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  General 
Lafayette  ;  a  formal  address  of  welcome  being 
made  to  General  Lafayette  by  the  president  of 
the  college.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  ex- 
ercises, General  Lafayette  and  his  suite,  Secre- 
tary John  Quincy  Adams,  Secretary  John  C. 
Calhoun,  Henry  Clay,  and  other  distinguished 
citizens  dined  with  the  faculty  and  board  of 
Vrustees  at  the  house  of  President  Stoughton. 
Dr  Stoughtoa  resigned  the  presidency  in 


1827,  after  a  rather  stormy  period,  daring 
which  the  college  was  at  times  greatly  embar- 
rassed for  mouey,  and  in  1828  Rev.  Steven 
Chapin,  D.D.,  was  chosen  his  successor.  The 
presidents  since  that  time  have  been :  Rev. 
Joel  S.  Bacon,  D.D.,  elected  1843;  Rev. 
Joseph  G.  Biuuey,  D.D.,  elected  1803;  Rev. 
George  W.  Samson,  D.D.,  elected  185!i ;  James 
C.  Welling,  LL.D.,  elected  1871  ;  Beoaiah  L. 
Whitman,  M.A.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  elected  1895; 
Charles  W.  Needham,  LL.D. 

In  1873,  Congress  passed  an  act  providing 
that  the  corporation  "  shall  hereafter  be  known 
and  called  by  the  name  of  the  Columbian 
University."  In  1879  it  was  decided  to  remove 
all  departments  of  the  University  into  the  heart 
of  Washington,  and  in  1884  the  present  uni- 
versity buildings,  at  the  corner  of  15th  and  H 
streets,  were  occupied  by  the  academic,  law, 
and  scientific  schools  of  the  University. 

John  Quincy  Adams  was  among  the  earliest 
friends  of  the  college  to  lend  aid  during  its 
periods  of  financial  need.  He  loaned  it  818,- 
000,  apart  of  which  debt  he  remitted.  From 
1835  to  1801  John  Withers  of  Virginia  made 
frequent  gifts  to  cancel  debts,  to  repair  build- 
ings, and  for  general  purposes,  amounting  in 
the  aggregate  to  nearly  870,000.  In  18G5 
William  W.  Corcoran  presented  the  college 
with  a  building  for  its  Medical  School,  valued 
at830.000.  Hissubsequentgifts  have  reached 
about  8150,000,  in  grateful  memory  of  which 
was  established,  in  1884,  the  Corcoran  Scientific 
School. 

The  University  comprises  the  following  divi- 
sions :  The  Columbian  College,  the  Corcoran 
Scientific  School,  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies,  the  Law  School,  the  School  of  Juris- 
prudence and  Diplomacy,  the  Medical  School, 
the  Dental  School,  the  Graduate  Veterinary 
School,  and  the  Summer  School. 

In  1898,  as  an  organic  part  of  the  University, 
there  was  established  a  School  of  Comparative 
Jurisprudence  and  Diplomacy,  the  first  of  that 
character  in  the  United  States.  Such  a  school 
had  been  a  long  cherished  hope  of  the  Univer- 
sity authorities,  and  owed  its  germinal  concep- 
tion to  a  former  president  of  the  University, 
James  Clarke  Welling,  LL.D.  The  design  of 
the  school  is  to  afford  a  training  in  the  sub- 
jects of  higher  legal  knowledge,  comparative 
government,  applied  economics,  and  the  his- 
tory, science,  and  practice  of  diplomacy.  Two 
courses  arc  now  given,  leading  respectively  to 
the  degrees  Doctor  of  Civil  Law  (D.  C.  L.)  and 
Master  of  Diplomacy  (M.  Dip.),  depending 
upon  the  emphasis  awarded  to  jurisprudence 
or  diplomatic  studies.  The  lecturers,  together 
with  their  assignment  of  subjects,  are  as  fol- 
lows :  — 
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Charles  W.  Needham,  LL.D.,  President; 
Transportation  and  Interstate  Commerce  Law. 

Henry  St.  George  Tucker,  LL.D.,  Dean ; 
International  Private  Law. 

Hon.  John  M.  Harlan,  LL.D.,  Comparative 
Constitutional  Law. 

Hon.  David  J.  Brewer,  LL.D.,  International 
Public  Law. 

Hon.  John  W.  Foster,  LL.D.,  American 
Diplomacy  and  Treaties. 

Hon.  David  Jayne  Hill,  LL.D.,  European 
Diplomacy  and  Treaties. 

Hon.  William  Wirt  Howe,  LL.D.,  Ancient, 
Roman,  Media  vol  Law;  Modern  Civil  Law. 

Hon.  Hannis  Taylor,  LL.D.,  Constitutional 
and  Common  Law  of  England. 

Hon.  Martin  A.  Knapp,  LL.D.,  Interstate 
Commerce  Law. 

Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  LL.D.,  Social 
Economics  and  Statistics. 

Charles  C.  Swisher.  Ph.D.,  L.H.D.,  Com- 
parative Politics  and  Political  Geography. 

Hon.  Lyman  J.  Gage,  LL.D.,  Public  Finance. 

John  F.  Crowell,  Ph.D.,  L.H.D.,  Interna- 
tional Trade. 

Hon.  Edward  H.  Strobel,  M.A.,  LL.B., 
Jurisprudence  of  France  and  Spain. 

N.  W.  Hoyle8,  K.C.,  LL.D.,  Jurisprudence 
of  Canada. 

Social  lectures  are  provided  upon  the 
Jurisprudence  of  England,  France,  Germany, 
Austria-Hungary,  and  Italy,  who  are  authori- 
ties in  their  respective  subjects. 

Greek  Church,  The,  in  its  widest  sense, 
comprehends  all  Christians  following  the  Greek 
orGreco-Slavonicrite.whoreeeivethefirstseven 
General  Councils,  but  reject  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  pontiff  and  the  later  councils  of  the 
Western  church.  The  Greek  Church  calls  itself 
"  The  Holy  Orthodox  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church ,  "and  includesthree  distinct  branches — 
the  church  in  the  Ottoman  empire,  subject  di- 
rectly to  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  ;  the 
church  in  the  kingdom  of  Greece  ;  the  Russo- 
Greek  Church  in  the  dominions  of  the  czar. 

The  proper  hietory  of  the  Greek  Church,  as 
a  separate  body,  dates  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Greek  schism,  or,  rather,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  Church  of  Constantinople  to  establish 
for  itself  a  distinct  jurisdiction  and  an  inde- 
pendent headship  in  the  eastern  division  of  the 
empire.  The  ecclesiastical  preeminence  of 
Constantinople  followed  upon  the  political  dis- 
tinction to  which  it  rose  as  the  seat  of  the 
imperial  residence  and  the  center  of  the  impe- 
rial government.  Originally  Byzantium  (called 
Constantinople  after  330  A.  D.)  was  but  a  sim- 
ple episcopal  see,  but  the  rank  rose  with  the 
fortune*  of  the  city ;  and  before  the  clow  of  the 


'  fourth  century  a  canon  of  the  first  council  of 
Constantinople,  held  in  381 ,  assures  to  it,  on 
the  ground  that  Constantinople  is  the  "  new 
Rome,"  the  precedence  of  honor  next  after 
the  ancient  Rome.  The  present  total  number 
of  adherents  of  the  Greek  Church  is  about 
90,000,000. 

College  dc  France,  founded  by  Francis 
I.,  1530,  is  now  a  very  important  educational 
institution,  giving  instruction  over  a  very  wide 
field  of  literature,  history,  and  science.  It  is 
independent  of  the  University  of  France, 
directly  under  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  is  supported  by  tho  government.  As 
in  the  Sorbonne,  the  lectures  are  gratuitous, 
and  for  the  most  part  are  designed  to  attract 
auditors  older  than  ordinary  university  stu- 
dents. The  College  comprises  two  faculties, 
one  literary,  one  scientific;  each  has  about 
twenty  professors.  Among  the  professors  are 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  and 
scientists  in  France.  The  subjects  mainly 
covered  are  political  economy,  Assyrian  and 
Egyptian  archa>ology,  Arabic,  Slavonic  litera- 
ture, French  literature,  physiology,  anatomy, 
and  embryology. 

EHCurial,  The,  is  a  famous  monastery  of 
New  Castile,  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Madrid. 
This  solitary  pile  of  granite  has  been  called 
the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world,  and  at  the  time 
of  its  erection  surpassed  every  building  of  the 
kind  in  size  and  magnificence.  It  owes  its 
origin,  it  is  said,  to  an  inspired  vow  made  by 
Philip  II.  during  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin. 
On  that  occasion  he  implored  the  aid  of  St. 
Lorenzo,  on  whose  day  the  battle  was  fought ; 
and  vowed  that  should  victory  be  granted  to 
him  he  would  dedicate  a  monastery  to  the 
saint.  The  Escurial  was  begun  in  1563  and 
finished  in  1581,  and  was  intended  to  serve  as 
a  palace,  mausoleum,  and  monastery.  It  has  a 
splendid  chapel,  with  three  naves.  The  Pan- 
theon, or  royal  tomb,  is  a  magnificently  dec- 
orated octagonal  chamber,  in  the  eight  sides 
of  which  are  numerous  black  marble  sar- 
cophagi. Something  of  the  immensity  of  the 
Escurial  may  be  conceived  when  it  is  stated 
that  it  has  14,000  doors,  and  11,000  windows, 
and  its  cost  was  6,000,000  ducats,  or  nearly 
514,000,000.  Its  library,  previous  to  the  sack 
of  the  Escurial  by  tho  French  in  1808,  con- 
tained 30,000  printed  and  4,300  manuscript 
volumes,  mainly  treasures  of  Arabic  literature. 
Tn  1872  the  Escurial  was  struck  by  lightning 
and  partially  destroyed. 

Jewish  Temple,  The,  at  Jerusalem,  was 
erected  by  Solomon,  and,  from  the  descriptions 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  probably 
equaled  in  magnificence  and  dimensions  any 
similar  building  in  the  ancient  world.  The 
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influence  ol  the  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  styles 

of  architecture  was  probably  exhibited  in  its 
construction,  and  at  no  time  did  the  Jews 
possess  a  style  which  might  Ikj  called  their  own. 
It  was  consecrated  1004  B.  C;  pillaged  by 
Shishak,971  ;  restored  by  Joash,  850  ;  polluted 
by  Ahaz,  740;  again  restored  by  Ilezekiah, 
720  ;  pillaged  and  burned  by  Nebuchednezzar, 
588-587;  rebuilt,  536,  at  the  period  of  the 
return  from  captivity  ;  pillaged  by  Antiochus, 
168;  rebuilt  by  Herod,  18;  and  finally  de- 
stroyed by  Titus,  A.  D.  70.  Its  supposed  site 
is  now  covered  by  the  Mosque  of  Omar. 


A  canopy  orer  aeata  and  other 
A  vault  of  cylindrical  form. 


ANI>  MUSI- 


GLOSSARY  OF  ART 
CXIj  TERMS. 

Accompaniment.  A  secondary  part  added  to  tho 
principal  Tor  the  improvement  of  the  general  effect. 

Acanthua.  A  plant,  the  ornamental  foliage  of  which 
is  largely  employed  for  architectural  decoration,  espe- 
cially on  the  Corinthian  capital.  There  are  two  princi- 
pal *|>ecles,  acanthus  vtnll'm  and  arnnlhua  spiiwta,  the 
latter  somewhat  resembling  a  thistle. 

Acropolis.  A  fortified  city,  or  the  fortified  part  of  a 
city,  on  the  summit  or  a  hill. 

Adiufio.    A  alow  movement. 

Ad  Libitum.  Implicit  that  the  time  of  the  move- 
ment is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  perlormcr. 

Allegretto.   With  cheerful  quickness. 

Amphlprostyle.  A  Greek  temple,  having  two  open 
porticos  in  front  and  rear  projecting  beyond  the  aide 
walls. 

Amphitheater.   A  building  for  gladiatorial  and 
other  shows,  generally  elliptical  In  form. 
Amphora.   A  wide  earthenware  jar  with  two  han- 


Anlmated; 


Andante.  Somewhat  sedate;  slowly. 
Anlmato,  Animaso,  or  Con  Anlmata. 
with  spirit. 

Angela.  '*>  medlteval  art  divided  into  nine  degrees  : 
Seraplitm,  Domination,  Princedom,  Cherubim.  Virtues, 
Archangels,  Thrones.  Powers,  Angels.  The  Cupid-like 
angels  were  only  introduced  in  the  time  of  the  Renas- 
cence. 

Antae.  Rectangular  pilasters  forming  the  ends  of 
ihe  walls  of  the  cella  of  a  Creek  temple,  and  supporting 
the  extremities  of  the  architrave.  A  temple  of  this 
form  was  called  a  temple  "  in  antis  " 

Annulus,  1    Rings  of  moldings  above  the  lower  part 

Annulet,  f    of  the  echinus  of  Doric  capitis. 

Anteflxa.  Terra  cotta  ornaments  placed  above  the 
cornice  and  on  the  rid gc  of  the  roof  of  Greek  temples. 

Apse.  The  extremity  of  a  church,  generally  semicir- 
cular In  form  and  surmounted  l>y  a  semi-dome". 

Aquatint.  A  process  of  engraving  by  acid  laid  on  in 
even  waahe*  with  a  brush,  upon  a  broken  surface  formed 
by  a  crackled  film  of  resin  on  the  copper. 

Arabesque.  An  ornament  coni|K»sed  or  stems,  foli- 
age, leafage  of  plants,  scrolls,  and  fantastic  animalN. 
Not,  aa  its  name  implies,  an  Arah  invention  but  found 
in  Greek  and  Roman  architecture. 

Arcade.  A  aeries  of  arches. 

Arch.  A  curved  structure,  generally  a  sequent  or 
segments  of  the  circle.  Semicircular  arches  were  used 
by  the  Romans;  horseshoe  arches  by  the  Byzantines  and 
Moors;  pointed  arches  formed  of  two  intersecting  seg- 
ment* of  circles  by  the  Gothic  builders. 

Archaic.  The  early  period  of  art  when  forms  were 
stiff,  conventional,  and  symbolic. 

Architrave.  The  horizontal  part  of  a  structure  rest- 
ing immediately  on  the  capital  of  column  or  pilaster. 

Aaaal.   Very-:  Used  as  an  adverb  with  another  word. 

Astragal.  A  small  semicircular  molding  at  the  top 
of  a  column  beneath  the  capital,  also  used  to  divide  the 
architrave  horizontally  Into  parts.  Named,  from  its 
supposed  resemblance  to  a  row  or  knucklebones. 

A  Temp.    In  regular  time. 

A  Mantes.   Human  male  figures,  employed  instead  of 


columns  to  support  the  architrave 
Atrlnm.  A  covered  court  in  a 
openiug  in  the 
wards 


Baldachlno. 

of  honor. 
Barrel  Vault. 
Baroque. 

Base.  The  lower  division  of  a  column  on  which  the 
shaft  is  placed  ;  absent  in  the  Doric  order. 

Basilica.  A  rectangular  hall  divided  bv  rows  of  col- 
umns into  throe  naves,  and  used  bv  the  "Romans  as  a 
cm,rt  of  justice.  Adopted  aa  the  typical  form  of  early 
Christian  churches. 

Baa  Kellef.  (Basso  relievo.)  Figures  sculptured  on 
panel  projecting  less  than  naif  their  proportions  from 
the  surface. 

Bastion.  A  projecting  polygonal  buttress  on  a  forti- 
fication. 

Battlement.  A  parapet  of  a  fortification,  consisting 
of  alternate  raised  portions  and  spaces,  the  latter  calied 
crenels  or  embrasures. 

Bay.  A  portion  of  a  structure  marked  off  by  the  di- 
vision of  the  vaulting,  the  arc  he.-,  or  the  buttresses. 

Beat.   An  indication  of  »  certain  duration  of  time. 

Ben.  implying  well, m ben mareato. 

Body  Color.  In  water-color  painting, 
opaque  by  Intermixture  with  white. 

Boss.   An  architectural  ornament  of  ceil 
generally  where  the  ribs  of  the  vault  meet. 

But  t  re»s.  A  piece  of  wall  built  at  right  angles  to  the 
wall  of  a  building  to  strengthen  the  structure,  either 
immediately  against  tho  wall  or  connected  hy  an  arch 
called  a  flying  buttress. 

Byzantine.  The  style  of  architecture  and  painting 
in  use  at  Constantinople  from  the  aixth  to  the  twelfth 
century 

Calando.  A  gradual  diminution  in  apeed  and  tone. 

Cadureua.  A  wand  of  laurel  or  olive  on  which  two 
snakes  are  intertwined ;  the  emblem  of  Hermes. 

Capital.  The,  usually  ornamented,  member  which 
crowns  the  top  of  a  column  or  pillar,  and  by  the  form  of 
which  the  different  orders  are  characterized. 

Caryatides.  Female  figure,  employed  instead  of  col- 
umns to  support  the  architrave. 

Cella.  The  internal  part  inclosed  by  the  walls  of  a 
Creek  temple. 

Chromatic   Proceeding  or  formed  by  s 

Chevron.  A  zigzag  molding  used  in 
architecture. 

Chevet.  A  form  of  apse  inclosed  by  an  arcade  with 
a  series  of  cha|iels  round  It,  common  in  Romanesque 
and  Cothic  churches  in  France. 

Chlaro-oscuro.  Thedlstribntlon  of  light  and  shade. 

Cinqnefoil.  An  ornamental  foliation,  consisting  of 
five  projecting  cusps. 

Clerestory.  The  row  of  windows  forming  the  third 
or  upper  division  of  the  nave  wall  of  a  church,  rising 
above  the  roof  of  the  outer  portion  of  the  structure. 

Cloister.  A  quadrangular  covered  walk,  forming  a 
portion  of  a  monastic  building. 

Clustered  Column.  A  pier  formed  by  a  number  of 
shafts  clustered  together,  cither  united,  or  separate. 

Con.    With;  as  CVm  rrprcasfoMe. 

Column.  A  column  consists  of  three  principal  parts: 
base,  shaft,  and  capital. 

Composite.  The  last  of  the  five  Roman  architectural 
orders,  formed  by  the  combination  of  tho  Ionic  volute 
with  the  foli.ige  capital  of  the  Corinthian. 

Corinthian.  The  third  order  in  the  Roman  classifi- 
cation, of  creek  origin,  shaft  slender  and  smooth ; 
capital  richly  decorated  with  acanthus  leaf  < 

Cornice.   The  horizontal  n 
nating a  building. 

Corona,    A  molding  forming  part  of  a  conical,  with 
lower  part  grooved  to  form  a  dripstone. 

Crescendo.   A  gradual  increase  Id  tone. 

Crypt.  A  subterranean  chapel  beneath  a  church. 

Cupola.    A  concave  roof. 

Cusp.   Pointed  foliations  In  architectural  tracery. 

Cyma.  An  undulated  molding,  formed  of  a  concave 
and  convex  arc.  When  the  upper  arc  is  convex  it  i» 
palled  cyma  re  versa;  when  the  upper  ia  hollow,  It  lr 

called  cyma  recta. 


In  a  soft,  quiet  mrnner. 
Metal  ornament*  1  by 


house,  with  an 
Ir- 


Da.  Ry. 

Dales,  or  I)al. 

Damascened, 
other  metal. 

Dellcato.  With  delicacy. 

Decorated.  The  second  of 
styles  of  architecture  in 


inlaying  an 


Gothic 
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Dentil*.  Ornaments  io  the  form  of  small  cubes  or 
teeth. 

Diaper.  A  mode  of  decoration  by  a  repeated  pattern. 

Doloroso.  In  a  melancholy,  sad  style. 

Doric  The  oldest  and  simplest  of  the  Greek  orders 
it  architecture. 

Dormer.  A  gable  window  In  the  sloping  side  of  a 
roof. 

Dry-Polnt.  Direct  engraving  upon  copper  with  the 
etching  needle. 

Echlnns.  The  ovolo  molding  of  a  capital. 

Elevation.  The  vertical  plan  of  a  building. 

Entablature.  The  horizontal  superstructure  which 
(les  ii|Min  the  column*  in  classic  architecture. 

Entaals.  The  swelling  of  the  shaft  of  a  column. 

Eplnaoe.  The  portico  situated  at  the  back  of  a  tem- 
ple. 

KspresslTO,  or  Con  Espreaalone.   With  expression. 

Etching.  Engraving  by  the  action  of  acid  on  a  cup- 
perplate  covered  with  a  wax  ground  on  which  lines  have 
been  scratched  by  the  etching  needle. 

Facade.  The  face  or  front  of  a  building. 
Fan  Tracery.   Elaborate  carved  work  spread  over  an 
archecl  surface. 
Fine.    The  end. 

Fillet.  A  plain  band  used  In  architecture  to  separate 
ornaments  and  moldings. 

Flnlal.  An  ornament  of  carved  work  representing 
foliage  on  a  pinnacle  or  spire. 

Flamboyant.  The  style  of  French  architecture  pe- 
culiar to  the  fifteenth  century,  contemporary  with  per- 
pendicular in  England. 

Flutes.  Small  semicircular  grooves  or  channels  cut 
In  the  shafts  of  columns  or  pilasters. 

Forte,  or  For.  Strong,  loud. 

Fresco.  Painting  executed  on  a  freshly  laid  ground 


Loggia.  The  gallery  or  coi 
Lotus.  A  water  lily.  In 

cred. 


corridor  of  a 


An  angular,  interlaced  architectural  orna- 
ment. 

Frieze.  (1)  The  middle  division  of  an  entablature 
which  lies  between  the  architrave  and  cornice.  ('-')  Anv 
horizontal  sculptured  band. 

Furloso.    \\  ilh  great  animation. 

• 

Gable.  The  triangular  end  of  a  bouse  from  the  eaves 
to  the  top. 

Genre.  Scenes  from  domestic  life. 

Glusto.   In  perfect  time. 

Grave.  The  slowest  time  or  movement. 

Grisaille.  A  style  of  painting  In  gray  by  which  solid 
bodies  are  represented  as  If  in  relief. 

Groin.  The  angular  curve  formed  at  the  Intersec- 
tions of  a  vaulted  roof. 

Gusto,  Con  Gusto.   With  style;  taste. 

Gymnasium.  A  large  building  used  bv  the  Greeks 
in  which  gymnastics  were  taught  and  practiced. 

Bella    A  small  volute  like  the  tendril  of  a  vine 
placed  under  the  Corinthian  abacus. 
Hypostyle.  A  roof  supported  by  columns. 

II.  The. 

Impetuoao.  Impetuously. 

Iinpaato.   The  thickness  of  the  body  of  pigment  laid 
on  to  a  painting. 
In.   In  ;  as  in  tempo. 

Intrado,  or  Ititroduzione.   An  introduction  to  a 
piece  of  music. 
Intaglio.   A  stone  in  which  the  design  is  sunk  be- 
ll the 


•  surface,  and  gives  impression  of  a  bas  relief. 
Ionic.  The  second  order  In  Greek  architecture.  Dis- 
tinguished by  the  voluted  ornaments  of  its  capital. 

Jamb,  The  Bide  of  any  opening  In  a  wall. 

Keystone.  The  top  stone  of  an  arch. 

Klaft.  A  royal  Kgvptian  headdress  forming  a  kind 
of  hood  and  terminating  in  two  Haps,  which  form  over 
the  breast. 

I  irgo.  A  slow  and  solemn  degree  of  time. 

Lancet.  A  pointed  arch,  obtuse  at  the  point,  resem- 
bling a  surgeon's  lancet. 

Lantern.  A  small  turret  above  the  roof  of  a  building 
saving  windows  all  round  it. 

Legato.    In  a  smooth, 

Leggiando.  Lightly. 

i. Intel.  The  stone  or  beam  placed  across  the  top  of  a 


i  of  rafters  of  which 
Named  af- 


m  urea  to.  in  a  marked  i 

Mansard.  A  roof  with 
the  upiH-r  part  Is  less  steep  I 
tera  trench  architect. 

Marquetry.  Inlaid  work  of  ornamental  woods  and 
stones  of  various  colors. 

Mausoleum.  <1>  The  tomb  of  Mansolus,  king  of 
Carta.   (•„•)  Any  tomb  of  imposing  size  and  magnificence. 

Me  rue.    The  same. 

Mezzo.    In  a  medium  degree;  as  mrzzofnrte. 
Medallion.   A  circular  or  oval  tablet  on  the  face  of  a 
building. 

Metop«.  A  kind  of  panel  between  the  triglyphs  in 
the  Doric  frieze. 

Mezzo  Itelievo.  Sculpture  In  relief  in  which  half  of 
the  figure  projects. 

Mezzo  Tin  to.  A  method  of  engraving  by  smoothing 
away  the  lights  from  a  ground  mechanically  roughenetl. 

Moderato.  Moderately. 

Moito.  Very;  umofta  forte, 

Miivlmsnto.    Movement;  time. 

Monolith.  An  object  formed  of  a  single  block  of 
stone. 

Mosaic.  An  imitation  of  painting  bviolning  together 
minute  pieces  of  hard  substances  of  different  colors. 

Mullioii.  The  slender  pieces  which  separate  a  win- 
dow into  compartment*. 

Mutule.  An  architectural  ornament  of  the  Doric 
order,  consisting  of  a  square  block  placed  at  equal  In 
tervals  in  a  Doric  cornice. 

Naos.  The  interior  apartment  of  a  Greek  temple. 

Nave.  The  middle  part  or  body  of  a  church  from  the 
choir  to  principal  entrance  between  the  aisles. 

Nimbus.  A  halo  or  circular  disk  around  the  head  of 
sacred  personages.  After  the  eighth  century,  living 
persons  were  in  Italy  distinguished  by  a  squarc*nitubus, 
which  sometimes  assumes  the  form* of  a  scroll  partly 
unrolled.  The  beads  of  statues  of  gods  and  of  Roman 
emperors  were  decorated  with  a  crown  of  rays.  The 
same  is  found  in  the  Oriental  representation  of  liuddha. 


Obbllgato.   An  essential  portion  of  a  composition. 
Ogee.   An  arch  descrilted  with  four  centers  so  as  to 
lie  concave  in  lower  aud  convex  in  upper  part. 
Ogive.  A  jioiuted  arch. 

Order,  An,  in  architecture  consists  of  two  parts:  the 
one.  vertical,  consisting  of  a  column  and  its  Iwtse  and 
capital:  the  other,  a  horizontal  entablature,  consisting 
of  architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice.  The  word  isonly  used 
when  the  order  is  one  of  the  five  whose  dimensions  ami 
details  were  fixed  and  defined  by  1'alladio  and  other  ar- 
chitects of  the  sixteenth  century;  these  are  the  Doric, 
Ionic,  Corinthian,  Tuscan  (supposed  to  be  a  simpler  form 
of  Doric),  and  Composite  <a  human  modification  of  Cor- 
inthian). 

Oriel.  A  projecting  angular  window,  generally  tri- 
angular or  pentagonal  In  shape. 
Of  tava.or  8va.   An  octave. 

Ovolo.  A  convex  molding  much  used  in  classical 
architecture. 

Pagoda.  A  religious  building  of  the  Hindoos. 

Palaestra.  A  place  for  wrestling,  formerly  part  of 
the  gymnasium. 

Pedale,  or  1'ed.  Signifies  that  performer  mm 
down  pedal. 

Pen.   A  little. 

Pediment.   A  triangular  crowning  of  a  portico 
all v  supported  by  a  row  of  columns. 

Pendent  Ke.  Tho  part  of  a  vault  between  two  arche.. 
supporting  a  dome. 

Peripteral.  A  name  given  to  a  temple  which  had  a 
portico  of  six  columns  on  each  front  and  a  douched 
colonnade  of  11  on  each  side  of  the  cella. 

Peristyle.  A  building,  the  interior  of  which  is  sur- 
rounded with  columns. 

Perspective.  The  art  of  representing  on  a  flat  sur- 
face the  appearance  of  objects  from  one  given  point  of 
view. 

Piano,  or  P.  Soft. 

Pianissimo,  or  PP.  Very  soft. 

Pier.  Perpendicular  supports  from  which  arches 
spring. 

Pilaster.  Square  pillar  on  a  wall  partly  imbedded  in 
it.  leas  than  one  fourth  of  its  thickness  projecting 
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In  a  niche  In 
prleat  might 


Pinnacle.  Aimallspire. 

Piscina.  A  stone  basin  u__ 
the  wall  of  the  chancel  at  which 
his  hands. 

Tin  a.  More. 

I'linth.  The  lower  protecting  base  of  a  column 
Pock  a  Toco,   Gradually ;  by  a  regular 
Pomposo.  Pompously. 
Preclpltato.    Wry  quickly ;  hurriedly. 
Premier*.   First ;  a* premiere  foi*  \  fir 
Presto-  Very  quick. 
Prlmo.   First,  as  rinllno  prima,  first  violin. 
Pronson.  The  portico  situated  iu  :  root  of  a  temple. 
Propylaea.   Gateway  or  entrance  to  an  Egyptian 


Quasi.  In  the  manner  of:  like. 
i  in  i.-t ...    With  repose,  quietly, 
trefoil.   An  ornament  fn 


ConahTting  of  four  foils. 
Rapid",  Rapidly. 

Rinf<irzando.    Km',  or  Rf.,  with  increase. 

Itltenente,  Kltemito.   Decreasing  in  speed. 

Rococo.  A  stvle  of  decoration  distinguished  by  a 
super  i ulty  of  confused  and  discordant  detail. 

Romanesque.  The  debased  style  or  architecture  and 
ornament  adopted  In  the  later  Roman  empire,  and  the 
styles  founded  upon  it. 

Rose  Window.  A  large,  circular  window  divided 
Into  compartments  by  curved  mullions. 

Rubble.  Hough  stones  and  broken  bricks,  used  to 
fill  up  between  walls. 

Rust  lent  Ion.  Hewn  stone  masonry,  the  Joints  of 
which  are  rendered  conspicuous  by  grooves  or  channels. 

Sarcophngus.   A  stone  coffin. 

Scumbling.  The  process  of  going  over  a  painting 
with  a  brush,  nearly  drv,  to  soften  and  blend  the  tints. 
Segno,  .sign,  as  at  *e<r„n,  go  hark  to  »ign. 
Kcinpre.   Always,  as  ncmpre  piano. 
Serloso.  Seriously. 
Shaft.  The  body  of  a  column. 

Nolo,  Sola.  Alone.  A  composition  rendered  by  one 
person. 

Host enutn  or  Host.   Prolonged,  sustained. 
Spirit".   With  spirit. 

Sphinx.  A  human  head  on  a  lion's  body,  typifying 
the  union  of  Intellectual  ami  physical  power.  An  Egyp- 
tian emblem,  signifying  the  religious  mystery. 

Staccato.   Karh  tn>te  U>  be  distinctly  marked. 

HU»»so.   The  same. 

8ty  lobate.  The  common  base  of  a  row  of  columns. 
Syncopation.  Connecting  the  last  note  of  a  bar  with 


the  first  note  of  the  following,  thus  forming  one  pro- 
longed note  with  a  duration  equal  to  the  two. 
In  a  syncopated  style. 


the  Doric 


Tanto  or  Ton.  Not  so  i 

Tardo.  Slowly. 

Taenia.  A  hand  which 
from  the  architrave. 

Tempo  Cotnodo.  Conveniently 

Tempera.  Painting  with  pigments  mixed  with  chalk 
or  clay,  and  diluted  with  size. 

Theme.    A  subject. 

Thalamus.   The  nuptial  chamber  In  a  Rome  house. 

Torso.  The  trunk  of  the  statue  of  a  1 

Tranqnlllo.  Tranquilly. 

Tremendl.   With  terrific  expression. 

Tremando,  Tremolo.  The  raold  striking  of  a  1 
so  as  to  produce  a  tremulous  effect. 

TrlUe,  or  Trillo.    A  trill  or  shake. 

Trio.  A  composition  for  three  performers:. 

Triplet.  A  group  of  three  notes  equal  in  duration  of 
time  to  two  notes  of  the  same  value. 

Tracery.   Geometrical  ornament. 

Transept.  A  transverse  nave,  passing  in  front  of 
thechoir,  and  crossing  the  longitudinal  nave  of  a  church. 

Transom.  The  horizontal  cross  bar  in  a  window. 

Trefoil.  An  ornament  of  three  foils. 

Trlforlnm.  The  second  or  middle  story  of  the  nave 
wall  of  a  Gothic  church,  consisting  or  a  gallery  over  the 
ceiling  of  the  side  aisle  and  below  its  roof. 

Trlglyph.  An  ornament,  consisting  of  three  fluting* 
or  upright  groupings,  separating  the  inctopes  in  a  Doric 
frieze. 

Triptych.  A  form  of  picture*  in  three  panels. 

Tympanum.  The  triangular  space  between  the 
horizontal  and  sloping  cornices.  The  name  Is  also 
given  to  the  space  Included  between  the  lintel  of  a  door 
and  the  arch  over  it. 

I  n.  A,  as  tin  poco,  a  little. 

Vault,  An  arched  ceiling  or  roof  of 
Veloec.  Rapidly. 
Velociaalmo.   With  great  rapidity. 
Vlgoroeo.   With  vigor. 
Vivace.   Vi lamented  ;  briskly. 
VoltlSni.it...  Turn  over  quickly. 
Volute.   A  spiral  scroll. 
Vousaolra.  The 
struct  ing  an  arch. 


Zoo 
Zoi 


pno?na?'  j  ^^^SSS^' 


in 

of 


University  of  Miehigau. — This  uni- 
versity was  established  by  a  legislative  act  of 
1821,  repealing  a  previous  act  of  1817,  by 
which  a  ««  university  or  catholepistemiad  "  had 
been  created  by  the  ipse  dixit  of  Judge  C.  B. 
Woodward.  The  university  was  not  organ- 
ized until  March  of  1837,  when  the  regents 
obtained  a  loan  of  f  1 00,000  from  the  state, 
and  erected  five  buildings  at  Ann  Arbor.  Iu 
the  fall  of  the  same  year  instruction  was  begun 
with  a  faculty  of  two,  and  an  entering  class  of 
six.  Until  185:$  the  school  remained  in  a  state 
of  partial  development,  owing  to  incessant  in- 
terference from  the  legislature  and  internal 
dissensions  among  the  faculty.  In  1852  a  new 
board  of  regents  was  constituted,  with  a  pres- 
ident to  whom  independence  of  action  was 
guaranteed.  Dr.  Henry  I*.  Tappan  was  elected 
and  continued  in  office  until  1863,  when  he 
was  summarily  romoved.  This  action  was  pro- 
tested against  by  the  faculty  as  well  as  by  the 
students  and  alumni,  and  was  twice  made  a 
subject  of  censure  by  subsequent  boards  of  I 


regents.  During  Dr.  Tappan 's  presidency 
the  university  more  than  quadrupled  in  num- 
bers, and  made  itself  recognized  as  a  school  of 
liberal  learning  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
Since  that  time  the  presidents  have  been : 
E.  O.  Haven,  1863-1869;  Henry  S.  Frieze, 
1869-1871;  and  James  B.  Angell,  from  1871 
until  the  present  time. 

The  university  is  a  part  of  the  public  edu- 
cational system  of  the  state.  The  governing 
body  is  a  board  of  eight  regents,  elected  by 
popular  vote  for  eight  years.  The  university 
comprises  the  department  of  literature,  science, 
and  arts,  including  the  graduate  and  summer 
school,  the  department  of  engineering,  of  med- 
icine and  surgery,  of  law,  the  school  of  phar- 
macy, the  homeopathic  medical  college,  and 
that  of  dental  surgery. 

The  various  courses  lead  respectivelv  to 
the  degrees,   B.A.,   B.Sc,    Ph.B.,  LittB., 
the  corresponding  Master's  degrees  and  doc- 
torates, as  well  as  the  usual  professional 
I  degrees. 
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Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 


Name. 


Colony. 


Adams,  John   «  Massachusetts  Hay. 

Adams,  Hamucl   2  Massachusetts  Bay 

Bartlett,  Joslah  {  9  New  Hampshire...., 

Braxton,  Carter  61  Virginia  , 

Carroll,  Charles  31  Maryland  

Chase,  Samuel  +4  Maryland  

Clark,  Abraham  14  New  Jersey.   

Clymer,  George  38  Pennsylvania  , 

Ellery.  William  22  R.  I.  and  Prov.  Plan 

Floyd,  William  I  6  New  York  

Franklin,  Benjamin  46  Pennsylvania  

Gerry,  Elbridgc  1  8  Massachusetts  Bay. 

Gwinnett,  Button  40  Georgia  , 

Hancock,  John  I  1  Massachusetts  llav. 

Hall.  Lyman  47  Georgia  , 

Harrison,  Benj  64  Virginia  , 

Hart,  John  13  New  Jersey  , 

Hewes,  Joseph  35  North  Carolina  , 

Hey  ward,  Jr.,  Thos  56  Soutli  Carolina  

Hooper,  Win  23  North  Carolina  , 

Hopkins,  Steph  12  R.I. and  l'rov.  Plan, 

Hopklnson,  1  rancis  29  New  Jersev  , 

Huntington,  Ham'l  11  Connecticut  , 

Jefferson, Thos  32  Virginia  

Lee,  Richard  Henry  4»  Virginia  

Lee,  Francis  Lightfoot.    55  Virginia  

tewls,  Frnncls  1  7  New  York  
Ivingston,  Philip             3  New  York  

Lynch,  Jr..  Thos  43  South  Carolina  

M'Kean.  Thos  39  Delaware  

Middleton,  Arthur  50  South  Carolina  

Morris,  Lewis  M  New  York  

Morris,  Robert  ".'1  Pennsylvania  

Morton,  John  1G  Pennsylvania  

Nelson.  Jr., Thos  49  Virginia  

Faea,  William  28  Maryland  

Pair..  ,  Robert  Treat  I  4  Massachusetts  Bay.. 

Penn.John  If*  North  Carolina.  

Read, George  41  Delaware  

Rodney,  Cteaar  52  Delaware. 


Occupation. 


Born. 


Birthplace. 


Juno  17, 


Ross,  George  37  I'ennsvlvania  

Rush,  Benjamin  4f.  Pennsylvania  

Rutledgc,  Edward  34  South  Carolina  , 

Sherman.  Roger  19  Connecticut  

Smith,  James  36  Pennsylvania  

Stockton,  Richard  10  New  Jersey  

Stone,  Thomas  30  Maryland  , 

Tavlor,  Geo   33  Pennsylvania  

Thornton.  Matthew  1"  New  Hampshire  

Walton,  George  53  Georgia  

Whipple,  William  20  Connecticut  

Williams,  William  26  Connecticut  

Wilson,  James  42  Pennsylvania  , 

Witherspoon,  John  21  New  Jersey  

Wolcott,  Oliver  26  Connecticut  

Wythe,  George  45  Virginia  


Lawver  'Oct.  19, 

Merchant...  Sep.  22, 
Physician..  Nov., 

Planter  Sep.  10, 

tawver  Sep.  20, 

Lawyer  Apr.  17, 

Lawyer  Feb.  15, 

Merchant.  . .  Jan.  24, 

Lawyer  Dec.  2J, 

Parmer   Dec.  17, 

Printer  Ian.  17, 

Merchant...  July  17, 

Merchant...!  

Merchant.. .  Jan.  12, 
Physician 
Farmer... 
Fanner... 
Lawyer... 
Lawyer. .. 
Lawyer. .. 

Farmer  Mar.  7, 

Lawyer  I  

lawyer  Inlv  3, 

Lawyer  Apr.  13, 

Soldier  Ian.  20, 

Farmer  Oct.  14, 

Merchant.. .  March, 
Merchant.. .  Jan.  16, 

Lawyer  Aug.  6, 

Lawyer  |Mar.  19, 

Lawyer  

Farmer  

Merchant.. . 
Surveyor... 
Statesman.. 

Lawyer  

lawyer  

Lawyer  

Ijiwyer  

General  

Lawyer  

Physician  . . 

Lawyer  

Shoemaker. 

Lawyer  

lawyer  

Lawyer  

Phvsiclan . . 
Physician .. 

lawyer  

Sailor  

Statesman 
lawver. 
Minister....  Feb.  5, 
Physician  . .  Nov.  26. 
Lawyer  '  


Jan.  20, 


Doc.  26, 
Oct.  31, 


May  17, 


Doc.  24, 
Nov., 
Apr.  19, 


Oct.  1, 


Apr.  8, 


1735 

1722 

1729 

1736 

1737 

1741 

1726 

1739 

1727 

1734 

1706 

1744 

1732 

1737 

1731 

1710 

1715 

1730 

1746 

1742 

1707 

1737 

1732 

1743 

1732 

1734 

1713 

171C! 

1749' 

1734| 

1743; 

1726 

1734 

1724 

1738 

1740 

1731 

1741 

1734 

1730 

1730 

1745 

1749 

1721 

1710 

1730 

1742 

1716 
1714 
1740 
1730 
1731 
1742 


1722 
1726 
1726 


Braintree  Mass. 

Boston  Mass. 

Amesbury  Mass. 

Newlngton  Va. 

Annapolis  Md. 

Somerset  Co  Mil. 

Eliza  bethtown. .  ,N.  J. 

Philadelphia  Pa. 

Sc wpori  R.  i . 

Sctauket  N.  Y. 

Boston  Mass. 

Marblehead  Mass. 

 England 

Braintree  Mass. 

 Conn . 

Berkeley  Va. 

Hopewell  N.  J. 

Kingston  N.  J. 

St.  Luke's  S.  C 

Koston  Mass. 

Scif  uate  Mass. 

Philadelphia  Pa. 

Windham  Conn. 

Shad  well  Va. 

Stratford  Va. 

Stratford  Va. 

Llandaff  Wales 

Albany  N.  Y. 

Pr.  George's  Co.. 8.  C. 

New  London  Pa. 

Middleton  PI  S.  C. 

Morrlsania  N.  Y. 

Lancashire  Eng. 

liidlev  Pa. 

York  Va. 

Wye  Hall  Md. 

Boston  Mass. 

Caroline  Co  Va. 

Cecil  Co  Md. 

Dover  Del. 

Newcastle  Del. 

Berlierry  Pa. 

Charleston  S.  C. 

Newton  Mass. 

 Ireland 

Princeton  N.  J. 

Pointoin  Manor ..  .Md. 

 Ireland 

 Ireland 

Frederick  Co  Va. 

Kittery  Me. 

Lebanon  Conn. 

St.  Andrews  Scot. 

Yester  Scot. 

Windsor  Conn. 

Elizabeth  Co  Va. 


Died. 


July  4. 
Oct.  3, 
May  19, 
Oct.  10, 
Nov.  14, 
June  19, 
Sep., 
Jan.  23, 
Feb.  15. 
Aug.  1. 
Apr.  17, 
Nov.  23, 
Mav  27. 
Oct.  8, 


April, 

Nov.  10, 
March, 
Oct., 
July  13. 
May  9, 
Jan.  5, 
July  4. 
J  nne  19, 
April, 
Dec.  30, 
June  12. 

June  24, 
Jan.  1, 
Jan.  22, 
May  8, 
April, 
Jan.  4. 


May  11, 

Sep., 


July, 
Apr.  19, 
Jan.  23, 
July  23, 
July  11, 
Feb.  28, 
Oct.  8. 
Feb.  23, 
June  24. 
Feb.  2, 
Nov.  28. 
Aug.  2. 
Aug.  28, 
Nov.  15, 
Dec.  1. 
June  8, 


1826  M 
1803  81 

795  67 
7  62 

1832  96 
1811  71 
.794  69 

813  75 

820  93 

821  87 

790  85 

814  71 

777  46 
793  57 

784  63 

791  51 
7M)  65 
1779  49 
K09  63 

790  49 

785  79 

791  64 

796  64 
826  83 
'94  63 

1797  63 

1803  91 

778  63 

779  3« 
817  84 

788  44 

798  73 
1806  73 

77  63 

789  51 

799  59 
1814  84 
1788  48 

38  64 
783  53 
779  49 
B13  68 
1800  51 

793  73 
806  96 
781  61 
787  45 
781  65 
803  89 

1804  64 
1786  66 
811  8] 
7«*  Si 

794  73 

797  72 
18(16  8C 


•  Order  In  which  they  signed.     t  Age  at  death. 


Position  of  the  Center  of  Population. 


Years. 


North 
Latitude. 


1790.. 
1800. . 
1810.. 
1820.. 
1830.. 
1840.. 
1850.. 
I860,  . 
1870.. 
18*0.. 
18M. 


39 
39 
39 
39 
>. 
.1.. 

N 

39 
3'.t 
Kl 

39 

38 


16.4V 

16  1 
11  5 

5  7 
67.9 

2.0 
69  0 

0  4 
12.0 

4.1 

11.9 

9.5 


West 

LongtttuU, 


76( 
75 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
to 
H 


II  ■:' 

56  5 

37  2 

33  0 

16  9 

18  0 

It)  0 

48  8 

35  7 
39.7 


Approximate  Location  by  Important  Towns. 


85  32.9 


23  miles  east  of  Baltimore.  Md  

Is  miles  west  of  Baltimore,  Md  

40  miles  northwest  by  west  of  Washington,  D.  C... 
16  miles  north  of  Woodstock,  Va  

19  mile*  we*t-soutliwe*t  of  MooreHeld,  W.  Va  

16  uiile-i  south  of  Clarksburg,  W.  Va  

23  miles  southeast  of  Parkershurg,  W.  Va  

20  miles  south  of  Chillicothe,  Ohio  

48  miles  east  by  north  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio  

I  miles  west  by  south  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio  v 

20  miles  east  of  Columnua,  Ind  

6  miles  southeast  of  Columbus.  Ind  


Westward  Mot 
Durinjr 
Preceding  Decade. 


41  miles. 

36  " 
00  " 
30  " 
85  " 
68 
81 
42 
66 

48 

H  * 
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ARMY 
WAR. 

The  following  table  shows  the  dates  of  the 
President's  proclamations  for  men,  the  num- 
ber of  men  called  for,  and  the  number  secured. 


Date  or  Pnr.si. 
dent's  Proclama- 
tion. 


Nu  tllhcr 

Called  for. 


April  15, 1*61  

May  3.  1861  

July  22  and  25, 1  -'  I  . 
Ma  v  a June,  1*62. 

Julv2,1862  

August4.  1862  

June  15, 1863  

October  IT,  1«63  

February  1.  1864  

March  14.  1*4  

April  23,  1*34  

July  IS,  1864  

IV. -ember  19, 1864. .. 


Tntal   2.942.748 


75,noo 
S2.74*  I 
500,000  i 

300.000 
300.000 

loo.ono 
300.000  | 

20<l, OUO  ) 
200.000 
85.000 

noo.ooo 

300,000 


Period 

of 
Service. 

3  months 
3  years 
3  month* 

I  years 

9  months 
6  mouths 

J  years 

3  veara 
HO  days 
1,2.  3  yearn 
1,2.  3  }  ears 


Numl>er 
Obtained. 


93,326 
714,231 
15,007 

43! ,95s 

rT  ;,>s 
16,361 

374,807 

284,021 

N3,6fti 
3*4..  S2 


2,690,401 


NlTMl'ER  OP  MRN  IX  THE  TNION  ARMY  FCIt- 
NIS1IKD  HY  EAf'H  STATE  AXI>  TERRITORY, 
PROM  AI'RIL  15,  1861,  TO  CLOSE  OF  WAR. 


8TATES  ANt>  TEHBI- 
TOUIES. 


Alabama  

A i  kunsjis. .... .... 

California  

Colorado  

Connecticut  

Delaware  

Florida  

Georgia  

Illinois  

Indiana  

Iowa  

Kansas   

Kentucky  

Louisiana  

Maine  

Maryland  

Massachusetts  

Michigan  

Minnesota  

Mississippi  

Missouri  

Nebraska  

Nevada  

New  Hampshire  

New  Jersey  

New  York  

North  Carolina  

Ohio  

Oregon  

Pennsylvania  

Rhode  Island  

South  Carolina  

Tennessee  

Texas  

Yermont  

,  irgi  nia.. 

West  Virginia  

Wisconsin  

Dakota  

District  of  Columbia.... 

Indian  Territory  

Montana  

New  Mexico  

Vtah  

Washington.  

U.S.  Army  

U.  8.  Volunteers  

U.  8.  Colored  Troops  


Number  of 

Men 
Furnished. 


2.566 
8,289 
15.725 

4.903 
--'.»>.  i 

12.284 
1,290 

259,093 
196,363 
76,242 
20.  U0 
75.7*0 
6.224 
70.107 
4«.«38 
146,730 
S7.364 
24.020 
545 
109.111 
3.157 
1 .080 

33.937 

76.S14 
448.850 
3,15fl 
313.180 
1.810 
337,936 
23,238 

3l',092 
1.965 
33,288 

32.068 
91.327 
20C 
16,534 


Aggregate 
•duceil  U 


to 

Three  Years' 


1.611 

7.836 
15.725 

3.6S7 
.V'.i^.i 
10,322 

1.290 


214.133 
153.576 
68.630 
18.706 
70,832 
4.654 
66,776 
41.275 
124.104 
80.111 
19.693 
645 
86.530 
2.175 
1.080 
30.S49 
67.!>  8 
3!»  ■  270 
3.156 
240,614 
1.773 
265,517 
17.866 


6,661 
*9M 


26.391 
1.632 
29,068 

27,714 
79,260 
206 
1.506 


91.789 


The  number  of  casualties  in  the  volunteer 
and  regular  armies  of  the  United  States,  dur- 
ing the  war  of  l861-*65,  according  to  a  state- 
ment prepared  by  the  Adjutant-General's 
office,  was  as  follows  :  Killed  in  battle,  (57,058  ; 
died  of  wounds,  43,012;  died  of  disease, 
199,720;  other  causes,  such  as  accidents, 
murder,  Confederate  prisons,  etc.,  40,154; 
total  died,  319,944  ;  total  deserted,  199,105. 
Number  of  soldiers  in  the  Confederate  service 
who  died  of  wounds  or  disease  (partial  state- 
ment), 188,821.  Deserted  (partial  statement), 
104,428.  Number  o£  United  States  troops 
captured  during  the  war,  212,608 ;  Confed- 
erate troops  captured,  476,109.  Number  of 
United  States  troops  paroled  on  the  field, 
16,431 ;  Confederate  troops  paroled  on  the 
field,  218,599.  Number  of  United  States 
troops  who  died  while  prisoners,  30,156  ;  Con- 
federate troops  who  died  while  prisoners, 
30,152. 

The  Strength  of  the  Federal  Army. 


Date. 

On  Duty. 

Absent. 

Total. 

14.663 
183  588 

1,704 
3.1.3 
48.714 

219.389 
249.487 
338.536 
202.7<9 

16.367 
186,751 
575.917 
918.181 
860.737 
959  460 
1,000,616 

January  1,  1»63  

January  1,  i-  »  

827 .204 
69H.802 
011.250 
620.924 
797.807 

The  Union  losses  at  Bull  Run  (first  Ma- 
nassas), July  21,  1861,  were:  Killed,  470, 
wounded,  1 ,071  ;  captured  and  missing,  1,793  } 
aggregate,  3,334. 

The  Confederate  losses  in  particular  engage- 
ments were  as  follows:  Hull  Run  (first  Ma- 
nassas), July  21,  18U1,  killed,  387;  wounded, 
1,582;  captured  and  missing,  13  ;  aggregate. 
1,982.  Fort  Donelton,  Tenn.,  February  11- 
16,  1862,  killed,  406  ;  wounded,  1,534  ;  cap- 
tured and  missing,  13,8L'9;  aggregate,  15,- 
829.  Shiloh,  Tenn.,  April  6-7,  1862,  killed, 
1,723;  wounded,  8,01*2 ;  captured  and  miss- 
ing, 959;  nggregate,  10,691.  Seven  Days' 
Battle,  Virginia,  June  25-July  1,  1862,  killed, 
3,478;  wounded,  16,261  ;  captured  and  miss- 
ing, 875;  aggregate,  20,614.  Second  Ma- 
nassas, August  21 -September  2,  1862,  killed, 
1,481;  wounded  and  missing,  7,627;  cap- 
tured and  missing,  89;  aggregate,  9.197. 
Antietam  campaign,  September  12-20,  1862, 
killed,  1,886;  wounded,  9,348;  captured  and 
missing,  1,367;  aggregate,  12,601.  Fred- 
ericksburg, Decerning  13,  1862,  killed,  596; 
wounded.  4,068 ;  captured  and  missing,  651  : 
aggregate,  6,315.  Stone  River,  Tenn.,  De- 
cember 31,  1862,  killed,  1,294;  wounded, 
7,945;  captured  and  missing,  1,027 ; 
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gate,  10,266.  Chancellorsville,  May  1-4, 
1863,  killed,  1,665;  wounded,  9,081;  cap- 
tured and  missing,  2,018  ;  aggregate,  12,764. 
Gettysburg,  July  1-3,  18G3,  killed,  2,592; 
wounded,  12,700;  captured  and  missing,  5,- 
150;  aggregate,  20,4 18.  Chickaraauga,  Sep- 
tember 19-20,  1803;  killed,  2,268;  wounded, 


13,613;  captured  and  missing,  1,090;  aggre- 
gate, 16,971. 

*'  Gettysburg  was  the  greatest  battle  of  the 
war;  Antietam  the  bloodiest.  The  largest 
army  was  assembled  by  the  Confederates  at 
the  seven  days'  fight ;  by  the  Unionists  at  the 
Wilderness." 


THE  GREAT  BATTLES  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

As  to  the  Ions  In  the  I'nion  armies,  the  greatest  battles  in  the  war  -were :  - 


Datk. 


Battle. 


Gettysburg. 


July  1-3.  lsra  

May  MS,  1*64  Spotiaylvahia . 

May  6-7, 1*64  Wlldernesa  

September  17,  1*62  Antictamt   

May  1-3,  1*63  Chani-ellorsvllle  

September  111,20,1863....  Chlckuinauga  

June  1-4, 1*64  Colli  Harbor  

December  11-14. 1862  Fredericksburg  

August  28-30,  1*6'-  Manassaat  

April  6-7. 1*62  Shiloh  

December  31,  1862  Stone  KlverJ  

June  1.V19,    IVtersburg  (assault)  


•  Wounded  In  these  and  the  following  returns  includes  mortally  wouuded. 
t  Not  ini  ludinc  South  Mountain  or  (Tampion's  (iap. 
1  Including  rhantillv.  Rappahannock,  Bristol  Station,  and  Bull  Bun  Bridge. 
{  Including  Knob  Gap  and  losaea  on  January  1  and  2,  V 


Killed. 

Wounded* 

Missing. 

8,070 

14.497 

6.434 

23,001 

2,738 

13.413 

2.268 
3,3*3 

18,396 

2.246 

12.037 

17.666 

2.10M 

O.M'.I 

763 

12,410 

1.606 

•,782 

5,919 

17.287 

1  .-:*: 

9  749 

4,774 

16.179 

1,844 

]<.n77 

1,*16 

12.737 

1.2*4 

9  WX» 

1,769 

12,«63 

1.747 

8.452 

4,263 

14.462 

1.764 

*.408 

2.886 

13,047 

1.730 

7.802 

3,717 

13.249 

1,6*8 

8.513 

1,186 

11,386 

and  Readmission  of  Con- 
federate States. 

Seceded.  Readmitted. 

South  Carolina  Dec.  20,  1*60.... June  11,  1-68 

Miwdssippl  Ian.    9,  1X61. ...Feb.    3.  1*70 

Alabama  Jan.  11.  1861.... June  11.  1868 

Florida  Jan.  11,  1*61.... June  11.  1*6< 

Georgia  Jan.  19,  1*61  —  April  20,  wo 

Louisiana  Ian,  26,  1>>61  lune  II,  1868 

Texas   Feb.    1,  1*6! — Mar.  15,  1*7<> 

Virginia  April  16,  1*61  Ian.   15.  1*70 

Arkansas  May    6.  1*61.... June  20,  1*6* 

North  Carolina  May  21,  I8<il . . ..  June  11.  1*68 

Tennessee  June  24.  1*>-1...,  July,  1*66 

The  whole  number  of  men  obtained  by 
draft  was  108, 649.  The  whole  number  of 
colored  troops  obtained  was  186,097.  The 
greatest  numl»er  in  active  service  in  the  army 
at  any  one  time  was  797.807. 

Tile  Diplomatic  Service. — The  diplo- 
matic service  of  the  United  States,  all  of  which 
is  in  charge  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  consists 
of  Envoys  Extraordinary  and  Ministers  Pleni- 
potentiary, Ministers  Resident, Charges  d'Af- 
faires,  Consuls-General,  Consuls  and  Commer- 
cial Agenta. 

The  highest  class  of  ministers  are  those 
sent  to  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and 
Russia  ;  they  are  paid  $17,5(10  per  year.  The 
second  class  (£12,000  a  year)  are  sent  to  Aus- 
tria, Hungary,  Brazil,  China,  Italy,  Japan, 
Mexico,  and  Spain.  The  third  class  (110.000 
a  year)  go  to  Chile,  Peru,  and  the  Central 
States.    Ministers  Resident  receive 


97,500  (with  the  exception  of  the  one  in 
Bolivia,  $5,000,  and  the  one  in  Liberia, 
$4,000),  and  are  in  the  Argentine  Republic, 
Belgium,  Colombia,  Hawaiian  Islands,  Hayti, 
the  Netherlands,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Turkey 
and  Venezuela.  Charges d'. Affaires  have $5,000 
a  year,  and  are  in  Denmark,  Portugal,  Swit- 
zerland, Uruguay,  and  Paraguay.  There  are 
live  Consuls-General  in  British  dominions,  at 
Calcutta,  Melbourne,  London,  Halifax,  and 
Montreal ;  two  in  Germany,  at  Berlin  aud 
Frankfort  ;  two  in  Turkey,  at  Cairo  and 
Constantinople ;  and  one  each  in  Paris,  Vi- 
enna, Rome,  St.  Petersburg,  Bucharest, 
Bangkok,  Shanghai,  Kanagawa,  and  Mex- 
ico. Their  salaries  range  from  $2,000  to 
$6\000.  There  are  the  following  ranks  of 
consulates:  Five  at  $6,000  a  year;  two  at 
$5,000;  one  at  $4,500;  six  at  $4,000;  eight 
at  $3,500;  twenty-one  at  $3,000 ;  sixteen  at 
$2,500;  thirty-seven  at  $2,000;  forty-seven 
at  $1,500;  and  twenty  at  $1,000.  All  con- 
suls receiving  a  fixed  salary  pay  into  the 
treasury  all  fees  received  by  virtue  of  their 
office.  But  there  are  many  consuls  and 
agents  whose  only  compensation  comes  from 
fees.  Such  officers  are  usually  allowed  to  go 
into  business. 

Mason  and  Dixon *s  T  ine. —  A  name 
given  to  the  southern  boundary  line  of  the 
free  state  of  Pennsylvania  which  formerly 
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separated  it  from  the  slave  states  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia.  It  was  run — with  the  excep- 
tion of  about  twenty-two  milesj—by  Charles 
Mason  and  Jeremiah  Dixon,  two  English 
mathematicians  and  surveyors,  between  Nov. 
1"),  17»5  J,  and  Dec.  26,  1767.  During  the  ex- 
cited debate  in  Congress,  in  1820,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  excluding  slavery  from  Missouri,  the 
eccentric  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke  made 
great  use  of  this  phrase,  which  was  caught  up 
and  re-echoed  by  every  newspaper  in  the  land, 
and  thus  gained  a  celebrity  which  it  still  re- 
tains. 

Famous  Giants  and  Dwarfs. — The 

most  noted  giants  of  ancient  and  modern  times 
are  as  follows  :— 

Nome.                  Place.  Feet.  Period. 

ftoliath  r  Palestine..  11.0  B.C.  10KI. 

(■albara  Rome   9.9  ClaiMliUHCu'star. 

John  Mi.l.llelon  Knirland...  9  3  A.  1).  1578. 

Frederick's  Swede  Sweden....  8.4   

Cujanus  Finland   7-9   

Gllly  Tyrol   ».l   

Patrick  Cotter  Cork   8  7  ism. 

ChanitGow  Pekiu   7.8  IshO. 

Many  of  the  great  men  of  history  have  been 
rather  small  in  stature.  Napoleon  was  only 
about  5  ft.  4  in.,  while  Grant  was  5  ft.  7  in. 
One  of  the  greatest  of  American  statesmen, 
Alexander  II.  Stephens,  never  excelled  115 
pounds  in  weight,  and  in  his  old  age  his 
weight  was  less  than  100  pounds. 

The  more  notable  human  mites  are  named 
D3low  : — 

HelRht,  Pate  of  Place  of 
Name  Inches.   Birth.  Birth. 

.?ount  Borowlaekl   39      173'.»  Warxaw. 

Tom  Thumb  fChaH.  8.  Stratton)   31      1837    New  York 

Mrs.  Tom  Thumb   32      1*42    New  York. 

Che-Mali   25      1*3*  China. 

Lucia  Zarate   20  Mexico. 

Ucneral  Mite   21      1864    New  York. 

Summer  Heat  In  Various  Countries. 

The  following  figures  show  the  extreme 
wmmer  heat  in  the  various  countries  of  the 
world:  Bengal  and  the  African  desert,  150° 
Fahrenheit ;  Senegal  and  Guadaloupe,  130°  ; 
Persia,  125°  ;  Calcutta  and  Central  America, 
120° ;  Afghanistan  and  the  Arabian  desert, 
110°  ;  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Utah,  105°  ; 
Greece,  101°  ;  Arabia,  103°  ;  Montreal,  103°  ; 
New  York,  102° ;  Spain,  India,  China, 
Jamaica.  100°  ;  Sierra  Leone,  91°  ;  France, 
Denmark,  St.  Petersburg,  Shanghai,  the  Bur- 
man  Empire,  Buenoi  Ayres,  and  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  90°  ;  Great  Britain,  Siam,  and 
Peru,  85°  ;  Portugal,  Pekiu,  and  Natal,  80°  j 
Siberia,  77°  ;  Australia  and  Scotland,  75°  ; 
Italy,  Venezuela,  and  Madeira,  73°  ;  Prussia 
and  New  Zealand,  70°  ;  Switzerland  and  Hun- 
gary, 06°  ;  Bavaria,  Sweden,  Tasmania,  and 
Moscow,  65° ;  Patagonia  and  the  Falkland 
Isles,  55°  ;  Iceland,  45°  ;  Nova  Zembla,  31°. 


Curious  Misnomers.— Arabic  figures 
were  not  invented  by  the  Arabs,  but  the  early 
scholars  of  India. 

Cleopatra's  needles  were  not  erected  by  that 
queen,  neither  do  they  commemorate  any  event 
in  her  history.  They  were  set  up  by  Rameses 
the  Great. 

The  Jerusalem  artichoke  has  no  connection 
whatever  with  the  holy  city  of  the  Jews.  It  is 
a  species  of  sunflower,  and  gets  its  name  from 
girasole,  one  of  the  scientific  names  of  that 
genus  of  plants. 

The  word  "pen"  means  a  feather,  and  is 
from  the  Latin  penna,  a  wing.  Surely  the  ex- 
pression "  a  steel  pen  "  coidd  be  improved 
upon. 

Galvanized  iron  is  not  galvanized  at  all,  but 
is  coated  with  zinc  by  being  plunged  into  a 
bath  of  that  metal  atid  muriatic  acid. 

Pompey's  pillar  at  Alexandria  was  neither 
erected  by  Pompey  nor  to  his  memory. 

Common  salt  is  not  a  salt  and  hais  long  since 
lx»en  excluded  from  the  class  of  bodies  denom- 
inated "salts." 

Rice  paper  is  not  made  from  either  rice  or 
straw,  but  from  a  pithy  plant  called  tungtsua, 
found  in  China,  Corea,  and  Japan. 

Brazil  grass  neither  comes  from  nor  grows 
in  Brazil.  It  is  strips  from  asjiecies  of  Cuban 
palm. 

Rare  United  States  Coins  and  their 
Value. — The  rarest  of  the  Half-cents  are  as 
follows:  1793  valued  at  SI;  1790  valued  at 
810  ;  1831,  1830,  1810  to  1849,  and  1852,  val- 
ued at  $1. 

The  rarest  of  the  Cents  are  as  follows  :  1793 
with  wreath  is  valued  at  $2.50;  1793  with 
chain  valued  at  $3.f>0;  1793  with  liberty  cap, 
valued  at  8»  ;  1799  valued  at  $25  ;  1804  valued 
at  8200  ;  1809  valued  at  81. 

The  rarest  of  the  Silver  Dollars  are  as  fol- 
lows :  1794  valued  at  §35;  1798,  with  small 
eagle,  valued  at  §2  ;  1799  with  five  stars  fac- 
ing, valued  at  $2  ;  1801  valued  at  8800  ;  1830 
valued  at  85;  1838  valued  at  825  ;  1839  val- 
ued at  815;  1851  valued  at  820;  1852  valued 
at  |25  ;  1854  valued  at  8'»  ;  1855  valued  at  §5  ; 
1856  valued  at  82  ;  1858  valued  at  820. 

The  rarest  of  the  Silver  Half  Dollars  are  as  fol- 
lows :  1794  valued  at  85  :  1796  valued  at  |40  ; 
1797  valued  at  830;  1801  valued  at  82;  1802 
valued  at  82  ;  1815  valued  at  84  j  1836  reeded, 
valued  at  83;  ls:iS  Orleans,  valued  at  85; 
1852  valued  at  83  ;  1853,  no  arrows,  valued  at 
815. 

The  rarest  of  the  Silver  Quarter  Dollars  are 
as  follows  :  1796  valued  at  83  ;  1804  valued  at 
83  ;  1823  valued  at  850  ;  1853,  no  arrows,  val- 
ued at  84. 

The  rarest  of  the  Silver  Twenty-cent  pieces 
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are  aa  follows :  1874  proof,  valued  at  f  10  ;  1877 
proof,  valued  at  $2  ;  1878  proof,  valued  at  |2. 

The  rarest  of  the  Silver  Dimes,  or  Ten-cent 
pieces,  are  as  follows  :  1790  valued  at  $3  ;  1797, 
16  stars,  valued  at  31  ;  1797,  18  stars,  valued 
at  81.50  ;  1798  valued  at  $2;  1800  valued  at 
*4;  1801  to  1801,  eiu.li  valued  at  |3  ;  1801 
valued  at  65  ;  180.J  to  1811,  each  valued  at  50 
cents  ;  181 1  valued  at  75  cents  ;  1822  valued  at 
8:1  j  1810  valued  at  |1. 

The  rarest  of  the  Silver  Half- Dimes,  or  Five- 
cent  pieces,  are  as  follows  :  1791  valued  at  $3 ; 
1795  valued  at  75  cents;  1796  and  1797  val- 
ued at  82  each  ;  1800  valued  at  75  cents  ;  1801 
valued  at  81.50;  1802  valued  at  850;  1803 
valued  at  81.50  ;  1805  valued  at  83  ;  1840  val- 
ued at  81 . 

The  rarest  of  the  Silver  Three-cent  pieces 
are  as  follows :  1851  to  1855  valued  at  15  cents 
each;  1855  valued  at  25  cents ;  1850  to  1802 
valued  at  15  cents  each;  1803  to  1873  valued 
at  50  cents  each. 

Feminine  Height  and  Weight.— It  ia 

often  asked  how  heavy  a  woman  ought  to  be 

in  proi>ortion  to  her  height.    A  very  young 

girl  may  becomingly  be  thinner  than  a  matron, 

but  the  following  table  gives  a  fair  indication 

of  proper  proportions  :  — 

Pound*.  '  Poundi. 
Five  ft.  in  helght.about  UX>   Five  ft.  wwn  in. .about  ISO 


eight  in 
nine  In. 


lix;  I  Five  ft.  ei 
11.1   Five  ft. 

Five  ft.  ten  Inchon 
130  Five  ft.  eleven  in. 
138.  Six  feet 

144  Six  feet  one  Inch     "  1»6 


155 
KB 

n» 

176 
180 


Five  ft.  one  inch 
Five  ft.  two  Inches  " 
Five  ft.  three  in.  •' 
Five  ft.  four  in.  " 
Five  ft.  Ave  inches  " 
Five  ft.  six  Inches  " 

Great  Financial  Panics.  — The  most  remarkable 
crises  since  the  beginning  of  the  preseut  century  have 
been  as  follows:  1814,  England,  two  hundred  and  forty 
banks  suspended;  1823,  Manchaster,  failures  two  mil- 
lions; 1831,  Calcutta,  failures  fifteen  millions;  1837, 
United  States,  "  Wild-cat "  crisis,  all  banks  closed ;  183J, 
Hank  of  Kii.-land  saved  by  Bank  of  France ;  severe  also 
in  France,  where  ninety-three  companies  failed  &>r  six 
millions;  1844,  England',  state  loans  to  merchants,  Hank 
of  England  reformed;  1847,  England,  failures  twenty 
millions,  discount  thirteen  per  cent.  ;  1837,  United 
States,  7,'JO0  houses  failed  for  one  hundred  and  eleven 
millions,  lKtiC,  London,  Overend-<iurney  crisis,  failures 
exceeded  one  hundred  millions ;  1869,  Black  Friday  in 
New  York  ( Wall  street),  September  2i ;  1h*3-'"6,  the  bank 
clearings  in  New  York  city  fell  ofT  from  thirty-five  bil- 
lions in  1S73  to  twenty  three  billions  In  1874,  and  reached 
their  lowest  poiutsinco  1863  at  twenty-two  billions  in 
1876.  In  foreign  trade,  the  excess  of  ini]>orta  disap- 
peared In  1874.  The  panic  or  1833  was  felt  severely  for 
several  years.  In  1893  the  bank  failures  In  the  United 
States  were  as  follows:  158 national  banks,  177  private 
hanks,  47  savings  banks,  13  loan  and  trust  companies, 


Yankee-Doodle. —  The  air  known  as 
4 '  Yankee- Doodle  "  was  originally  "Nankee- 
Doodle,"  and  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Crom- 
well. It  was  known  in  New  England  before 
the  Revolution,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
played  by  the  English  troops  in  derisive  allu- 
sion to  the  then  popular  nickname  of  the  New 


Englanders  ;  and  afterwards  the  New  England- 

ers,  saying  that  the  British  troops  had  been 
made  to  dance  to  ««  Yankee- Doodle,"  adopted 
the  air. 

Yankee,  Origin  of  the  Name. —  The 

theories  which  have  been  advanced  aa  to  the 
origin  of  this  name  are  numerous.  According 
to  Thierny  it  was  a  corruption  of  Jankin,  a 
diminutive  of  John,  which  was  a  nickname  given 
by  the  Dutch  colonists  of  New  York  to  their 
neighbors  in  the  Connecticut  settlements.  In 
a  history  of  the  American  war,  written  by  Dr. 
William  Gordon,  and  published  in  1789,  was 
another  theory.  Dr.  Gordon  said  that  it  was 
a  cant  word  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  as  early  as 
1713,  used  to  denote  especial  excellence  —  as  a 
Yankee  good  horse,  Yankee  good  cider,  etc. 
He  supposed  that  it  was  originally  a  byword 
in  the  college,  and,  being  taken  by  the  students 
into  parts  of  the  country,  gradually  obtained 
general  currency  in  New  England,  and  at 
length  came  to  be  taken  up  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  and  applied  to  New  Englanders 
as  a  term  of  slight  reproach.  Aubury,  an 
English  writer,  says  that  it  is  derived  from  a 
Cherokee  word  —  eankke  —  which  signifies  cow- 
ard and  slave.  This  epithet  waa  bestowed  on 
ihe  inhabitants  of  New  England  by  the  Vir- 
ginians for  not  assisting  them  iu  a  war  with 
the  Cherokees.  The  most  probable  theory, 
however,  is  that  advanced  by  Mr.  Heckewelder, 
that  the  Indians,  in  endeavoring  to  pronounce 
the  word  English,  or  Anglais,  made  it  Yen- 
gees,  or  Yangees,  and  this  originated  the  term. 

The  World's  Fairs. 


Held. 


London.. .. 

Paris  

Ivondon.. .. 

Paris  

Vienna  

Philadelphia 

Paris  

Svdney  

Melbourne  . . 

Fisheries  Ex- 
hiti  it  ion, 
I»ndon.. . . 

Health  Exhi- 
bition, Lon- 
don   

In ve  n  ti  ons 
Exhibition, 
London  

Colonial  ami 
Indian, 

1  .•  i  :i'  l"h  .  . 

Glasgow  

Paris   

Chicago  

Paris  

Buffalo  


1861 

1866 
isfij 
1867 
1873 
1871! 
1878 
1879 
1880 


18X3 


1884 


lass 


1886 
1888 
1889 
11893 
1900 
1901 


Area 

Cov- 

ered. 

A<~rt*. 

'.•1 

13,937 

24»4 

l" 

28,653 

"I! 

40 

50,000 

60 

30.864 

60 

40.366 

26 

9,345 

13 


is 


6.039,195 
6,162.330 
6,211,103 
8,805,969 
6,740.501) 
10.164.48H 

i«;,a-e.r^5 

1.117,536 
1,330,279 


141  $1,780,000 


200 
171 
1217 
186 
159, 
194 
210 
210 


3,000 


2,703,061  147 


644.100 
1,614.260 
2,103,675 
1,032.385 
3,813,724 
2,531  .MO 


3,760,581 


151 
163 


585.000 


?.t  L»nU.  ..  l*M 


5,560,745 
....  I  6,748.379 
75'/i  J  66,000  28.149,363 
633      I  ....  I  27, 539 ,£2 1 
649      1 75,531 1  60,000,000 
Notable  on  account  of  Its  display  of 
electrical  power  and  contrivances. 
The  largest  In  exfnt  of  exhibits, 
buildings,  and  general  equipmeut  in 
history. 


164  1.025.0O0 
161  566.330 
186  8>«.000 

184  14,000  000 
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The  Average  Velocities  of  Various 
Bodies. —  A  man  walks  3  miles  per  hour  or 
4  feet  per  second.  A  horse  trots  7  miles  per 
hour  or  10  feet  per  second.  A  horse  runs  20 
miles  per  hour  or  29  feet  per  second.  Steam- 
boat runs  20  miles  per  hour  or  26  feet  per 
second.  Sailing  vessel  runs  10  miles  per  hour 
or  14  foet  per  second.  Rapid  rivers  flow  3 
miles  per  hour  or  4  feet  per  second.  A  mod- 
erate wind  blows  7  miles  per  hour  or  10  feet 
per  second.  A  storm  moves  36  miles  per  hour 
or  f>2  feet  per  second.  A  hurricane  moves  80 
miles  per  hour  or  117  feet  per  second.  A  riflo 
ball  moves  1,000  miles  per  hour  or  1,400  feet 
per  second.  Sound,  748  miles  per  hour  or 
1,142  feet  per  second.  Light,  102,000  miles 
per  second.  Electricity,  288,000  miles  per 
second. 

Table  of  the  Principal  Alloys.— A 

combination  of  copper  and  tin  makes  bath  metal. 

A  combination  of  copper  and  zinc  makes 
bell  metal. 

A  combination  of  tin  and  copper  makes 
bronze  metal. 

A  combination  of  tin,  antimony,  copper, 
and  bismuth  makes  britannia  metal. 

A  combination  of  tin  and  copper  makes 
cannon  metal. 

A  combination  of  copper  and  zinc  makes 
Dutch  gold. 

A  combination  of  copper,  nickel,  and  zinc, 
with  sometimes  a  little  iron  and  tin,  makes 
German  silver. 

A  combination  of  gold  and  copper  makes 
standard  gold. 

A  combination  of  gold,  copper,  and  silver 
makes  old  standard  gold. 

A  combination  of  tin  aud  copper  makes  gun 
metal. 

A  combination  of  copper  and  zinc  makes 
mosaic  gold. 

A  combination  of  tin  and  lead  makes  pewter. 

A  combination  of  lead  and  a  little  arsenic 
makes  sheet  metal. 

A  combination  of  silver  and  copper  makes 
standard  silver. 

A  combination  of  tin  and  lead  makes  solder. 

A  combination  of  lead  and  antimony  makes 
type  metal. 

A  combination  of  copper  and  arsenic  makes 
white  copper. 

How  to  Mix  Printing  Inks  and 
Paints  in  the  Preparation  of  Tints. 
—  The  first  named  color  always  predominates. 

Mixing  dark  green  and  purple  makes  bottle 
green. 

Mixing  white  and  medium  yellow  makes 
buff  tint. 

Mixing  red,  black,  and  blue  makes  dark ; 


Mixing  bronze,  blue,  lemon  yellow,  and 
black  makes  dark  green. 

Mixing,  white,  medium  yellow,  and  black 
makes  drab  tint. 

Mixing  white,  lake,  and  lemon  yellow  makes 
flesh  tint. 

Mixing  lemon  yellow  and  bronze  blue  makes 
grass  green. 

Mixing  white  and  black  makes  gray  tint. 

Mixing  white  and  purple  makes  lavender  tint. 

Mixing  red,  black,  and  medium  yellow 
makes  maroon. 

Mixing  lake  and  purple  makes  magenta. 

Mixing  medium  yellow  aud  purple  makes 
olive  green. 

Mixing  medium  yellow  and  red  makes 
orange. 

Mixing  white,  ultramarine  blue,  and  black 
makes  pearl  tint. 

Mixing  white  and  lake  makes  pink. 

Mixing  ultramarine  blue  and  lake  makes 
purple. 

Mixing  orange,  lake,  and  purple  makes 
russet. 

Mixing  medium  yellow,  red,  and  white 
makes  sienna. 

Mixing  white  and  ultramarine  blue  makes 
sky  blue. 

Mixing  ultramarine  blue,  black,  and  white 
makes  slate. 

Mixing  vermilion  and  black  makes  Turkey 
red. 

Mixing  white,  yellow,  red,  and  black  makes 
umber. 

Durability  of  Different  Woods.— 

Experiments  have  been  lately  made  by  driving 
sticks,  made  of  different  woods,  each  two  feet 
lon'$  and  one  and  one  half  inches  square,  into 
the  ground,  only  one  half  an  inch  projecting 
outward.  It  was  found  that  in  five  years  all 
those  made  of  oak,  elm,  ash,  fir,  soft  mahogany, 
and  nearly  every  variety  of  pine,  were  totally 
rotten.  Larch,  hard  pine,  and  teak  wood 
were  decayed  on  the  outside  only,  while  acacia, 
with  the  exception  of  being  also  slightly  at- 
tacked on  the  exterior,  was  otherwise  sound. 
Hard  mahogany  aud  cedar  of  Lebanon  were 
in  tolerably  good  condition  ;  but  only  Virginia 
cedar  was  found  as  good  as  when  put  in  the 
ground.  This  is  of  some  importance  to  build- 
ers, showing  what  woods  should  be  avoided, 
and  what  others  used  by  preference  in  under- 
ground work. 

The  durability  of  wood  when  kept  dry  is 
very  great,  as  beams  still  exist  which  are 
known  to  be  nearly  1,100  years  old.  Piles 
driven  by  the  Romans  prior  to  the  Christian 
era  have  been  examined  of  late,  and  found  to 
be  perfectly  sound  after  an  .emersion  of  nearly 
2.000 
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The  wood  of  some  tools  will  last  longer  than 
the  metals,  as  in  spades,  hoes,  and  piows.  In 
other  tools  the  wood  is  first  gone,  as  in  wagons, 
wheelbarrows,  and  machines.  Such  wood 
should  be  painted  or  oiled  ;  the  paint  not  only 
looks  well,  but  preserves  the  wood  ;  j>etroleum 
oil  is  as  good  as  any  olher. 

Hard  wood  stumps  decay  in  five  or  six  years  ; 
spruce  stumps  decay  in  about  the  same  time  ; 
hemlock  Btumps  iu  eight  to  nine  years;  cedar, 
eight  to  nine  years  ;  pine  stumps,  never. 

Cedar,  oak,  yellow  pine,  and  chestnut  are 
the  most  durable  woods  in  dry  places. 

Timber  intended  for  posts  is  rendered  almost 
proof  against  rot  by  thorough  seasoning,  char- 
ring, and  immersion  in  hot  coal  tar. 

Time  in  Which  Money  Roubles. 


SlMPl.lt 

Inter 


Comp. 


SlMIM.lt 
I.VTEHKST 


Comi-. 

IXTl 


2  5^  yearn  35  years  6  20  years  14  vrs  73  da 
'J1^  40  years       J8  y  rs  26  da  6  16  yrs8  mo  Il  vrn:tt7(!a 

3  33  'vrs  4  mo  23jWl64tfa  7  14  \  rs  llHua  10  vrs  bJ<U 
34  28  vrs208da  joyrs  64  da  s  l.'^  years  |9vr*_'davs 

4  2.1  "year*       17vrs24«.da  0  11  vrs  40  da  *  vrs  16  da 
22  y  r-i  si  .la  i.->  yrs273dai  10  1 10  years     iTyT*  IK  da 

*«A  Dollar  Saved,  a  Dollar  Karned." 

— The  way  to  accumulate  money  is  to  save 

small  sums  with  regularity.    A  small  sum 

saved  daily  for  fifty  years* will  grow  at  the 

following  rate : — 

Dailv  Savings.      Result.  I    Daily  Savings.  Result. 

One  cent.   t'OO   Sixty  routs  857,021 

Ten  rents    »..V»1    Seventy  cents   <«.r.2< 

Twenty  cents   ViMM   Klghty  cents   T6.032 

Thirty  cents   2S..'.I_'  Ninety  cents   85.537 

Fort v  cents   3n.0l3  One  dollar   95,20s 

Fifty  cunt*  47,320  I 

Pecuniary  Value  of  Metals. —  Few 

people  have  any  idea  of  the  value  of  precious 
metals  other  than  gold,  silver,  and  copper, 
which  are  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  most 
precious  of  all.  There  are  many  metals  more 
valuable  and  infinitely  rarer.  The  following 
table  gives  the  names  and  prices  of  all  the 
known  metals  of  pecuniary  worth :  — 

...  Mr*,  at.  Found 

Gallium  *68.«oo.oo 

Vanadium   10  im.00 

Rubidium   o.hho.oo 

Thorium   8.:<;«).00 

Glucinium   S.soo.i 


Calcium   4.900.00 

Lanthanum   4.1)00.00 

Lithium   4.900  oo 

indium   4.410.00 

Tantalum   4,410.0)1 

Yttrium   4,410.00 

Didymiutn   4,410.  oo 

Strontium   4.200.00 

4riuni   3.6~6  00 

Krbtum   3.6'fl.OO 

Rutlicuiiim   2,695.00 

Niobium   2..6000 

Rhodium   2,i5fl.oo 

Barium   1,060  00 

Titanium   1,102.00 

Zirconium   1,04000 

Osmium   1,040.00 

"ranium  


_  .,  IMPS.  Ar.  round 

Tellurium  f 490.00 

Chromium  41W.00 

(Sold   300.00 

Molybdenum    243.00 

rial  ilium   141.00 

Thallium   122.60 

Iridium    lii'.oo 

Tungsten   30.00 

Potassium   'JS.00 

Selenium   l*.so 

Cobalt   8.00 

Magnesium   4  50 

Bismuth   2.75 

Sodium   2.50 

Cadmium   1.30 


Manganese . 

Arsenic  

Aluminium. 

Tin  

Copper  

Antimony. . 
Zinc  


•  ■  •  •  •  •  • 


1.10 
.40 
.34 

JS 

.16 


VALUE  OF  METALS  AS 
limit.  Electricity. 

94      I  Iron 

16  Zinc. 
74  Tin.. 
1(W  Lead. 


rioid  loo 

Platinum...  iW 

Silver  97 

Copper   90 

TENACITY  OF  METALS. 

A  wire.  0.84  of  a  line  In  diameter,  will 
as  follows :  — 

Lead   28  lbs. 

Tin   35  " 

Zinc   113  " 

Gold   160  " 


Heat 

..  37 
..  38 
..  30 
..  18 


Elrctrldt? 
16 
29 
15 
8 


weigh  ts 


Silver   1*7  lbs. 

Platinum   274  " 

Copper   302  " 

Iron   549  - 


FLUID  DENSITY  OF  METALS. 

Zinc  6.48  Copper  

Iron  6.88  Silver. 

Tin   7.03. 


.  8.22 
.  9  51 
.10.37 


Mode  of  Execution  in  Every  Country. 

Country.  Mode.  Publicity. 

Austria  Gallows  Public. 

Bavuta  Guillotine  Private. 

Belgium  Guillotine  Public. 

Brunswick   Ax  Private. 

China  Sword  or  cord  Public 

Denmark  Guillotine  Public. 

Ecuador  Musket  Public. 

France  Guillotine  Public 

Great  Britain  liallows  Private 

Hanover  Guillotine  Private. 

Italy  Swonl  or  gallows^  Public. 

Netherlands  Gallows  Public 

( ddenberg  M usket   Publ to, 

Portugal  Gallows  Public. 

Prussia  Sword  Private 

Russia  Musket,  gallows,  or  sword , . .  Public. 

Saxony  Guillotine  Private. 

Spain   Garrote  Public. 

 Public 

 Public. 

 Private. 


.Guillotine. 
.Guillotine. 


Mostly 

...••a...........  i  Private, 


*•*.. ..... 


..PrP 


Fifteen  cantons 
Two  cantons.... 
Two  cantons..  . 
United  States. other 
than  N   Y  Ohio 
and  MasaarhnsettsyJallows- 
H  Y  Ohio  and  Mass  Electricity  

•  Capital  punishment  abolished  in  1876. 

Great  Fires  and  Conflagrations. — 

London,  September  2-0,  1000 — Eighty-nine 
churches,  many  public  buildings,  and  13,200 
houses  destroyed  ;  400  streets  laid  waste,  200,- 
000  persons  homeless.  The  ruins  covered  436 
acres. 

New  York,  Dec.  10,  1835 — 600  buildings; 
loss,  1*0,000,000.  Sep.  6,  1839.-410,000,- 
000  worth  of  property. 

Pittsburg,  April  10,  1845  1,000  build- 
ings ;  loss,  66,000,000. 

Philadelphia,  July  9, 1850  350  buildings  ; 

loss,  81 ,500,000  ;  25  persons  killed  ;  9  drowned  ; 
120  wounded. 

St.  Louis,  May  4,  1851. —  Large  portion  of 
the  citv  burned  ;'  loss,  815,000,000. 

San"  Francisco,    May   3-5,  1851  2,500 

buildings;  loss,  83,500,000;  many  lives  lost. 

June  22,  1851  500  buildings;  loss,  $3,000,- 

000. 

Santiago  (Spain),  Dec.  8,  1863. —  A  fire  in 
the  church  of  the  Campania,  beginuing  amid 
combustible  ornaments ;  2,000  persons  killed, 
mostly  women. 

I    Charleston,  S.  C,  Feb.  17, 1805  
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totally  destroyed,  with  large  quantities  of!  bursting  of  a  huge  reservoir  on  the  mountains 
naval  and  military  stores.  lne  town  was  almost  entirely  destroyed,  and 

Richmond,Va.,April2and3,1865  —  In  great  about  8,000  persons  perished.  The  water  in 
part  destroyed  by  fire  at  time  of  Confederate  ite  passage  to  Johnstown  descended  about  250 
evacuation.  |feet,  with  a  velocity  of  nearly  fifty  miles  an 

Portland,  Me.,  Julv  4,  1866.—  Almost  en-  hour,  and  as  it  swept  through  the  valley  it  cut 
tirely  destroyed  ;  loss,  115,000,000.  trees  away  as  though  they  were  stalks  of 

Chicago,  Oct.  8  and  9,  1871.— Three  and  mullein, 
one  half  square  miles  laid  waste ;   17,450     Galveston,  Tex.,  Sept.  8, 1900.— Greatest  in 
buildings  destroyed;  200  persons  killed;  98,500  the  history  of  the  country.    Six  thousand  or 
made  homeless.    July  14,   1874  Another  more  lives  lost  and  830,000,000  worth  of  prop- 


great  fire ;  loss,  $4,000,000 

Great  forest  fires  in  Michigan  and 
,  Oct.  8-14,  1871  —  2,000  lives  lost. 


erty  destroyed.  The  strong  wind  from  the 
eea  drove  the  great  waves  with  such  tremen- 
dous force  that  almost  everything  was  swept 


Boston,  Nov.  9-11,  1872      800  buildings;  before  it.    The  effect  of  this  terrific  water 


loss,  $73,000,000  ;  15  killed 

Fall  River,  Mass.,  Sept.  19,  1874 — Great 
factory  fires ;  60  persons  killed. 

St.  John,  N.  B.,  June  20,  1877.— Loss, 
112,500,000. 

Brooklyn  Theater  burned,  Deo.  5,  1876.—  of  1.148  feet 
300  lives  loet.  are  found  in 


storm  was  felt  for  miles  into  the  interior. 

The  Great  Waterfalls.—  According  to 
a  recent  calculation,  the  highest  waterfalls  in 
the  world  are  the  Yosemite  Falls,  California. 
1,500  feet.    Krimbs  Falls  have  a  total  heijrnt 
The  three  falls  next  in  height 
Scandinavia  —  the  Verrae  Fus«, 


Seattle  and  Spokane,  Wash.,  1889. — About. in  Romsdal,  984  feet;  the  Vettis  Foss,  on  tne 
110,000,000  each.  Sogne  Fiord.  853  feet ;  the  Rjuken  Foss,  in 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  May  3,  1901.— Property  Thelemarken,  801  feet.  With  a  decrease  in 
loss  $10,000,000.  height  of  213  feet,  the  three  Velino  Falls,  691 

Iroquois  Theater,  Chicago,  Dec.  50,  1903  feet.  near  Zerni  Cthe  birthplace  of  Tacitus), 

Entailed  a  loss  of  639  lives  (follow  next  in  order,  and  they  are  succeeded  by 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Feb.  7  and  8, 1904.— More  the  three  Tessa  Falls,  in  the  Val  Fonnazza. 
than  75  city  blocks  destroyed,  covering  140  541  feet-  The  Gastein  Falls,  in  the  Gastein 
acres  ;  financial  lose,  $85,000,000.  Valley,  469  feet,  rank  between  the  Skjaggedal 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  26,  1904.— Fire  in  Fo8».  iu  the  Hardanger  Fiord,  424  feet,  and 
business  center ;  loss,  $2,700,000.  |the  Boring  Foss,  in  the  same  fiord.  lithe 

Toronto,   Canada,   April  19,  1904  De- width  of  the  falls  is  taken  into  consideration, 

struction  of  business  district  causes  losses  of  the  most  imposing  are  those  of  the_  Victoria 


$12,000,000. 
Great  Floods  and  Inundations.— An 

inundation  in  Cheshire,  England,  A.  D.  353. 
— 8,000  persons  perished. 

Glasgow,  A.  D.  758  More  than  400  fami- 
lies drowned 


Falls  of  the  Zambesi,  which  are  391  feet  high, 
with  a  width  of  3,200  feet.  A  long  way  behind 
these  falls  come  the  Niagara  Falls,  177  feet 
high  and  1 ,908  feet  wide. 

Wcifrht  of  Eggs.— The  following  table 
of  the  weight  of  eggs  per  pound  of  various 


Flanders,  1108.— Inundated  by  the  sea,  and  breeds  of  fowls  and  the  number  of  eggs  laid 


the  town  and  harbor  of  Ostend  completely  sub- 
merged 

Dort,  April  17,  1421.-72  villages  sub- 
merged ;  100,000  people  drowned. 

Overflow  of  the  Severn,  A.  I).  1483,  lasting 
ten  days. — Men,  women,  and  children  carried 
away  in  their  beds,  and  the  waters  covered  the 
tops  of  many  mountains. 

General  inundation  in  Holland,  A.  D. 
1530.— By  failure  of  dikes ;  400,000  said  to 
have  been  drowned. 

At  Catalonia,  A.  D.  1617 — 50,000  drowned. 

Johnstown,  Pa.,  May  81,  1889— By  the 


in  a  year  is  approximately  fair,  though  it  may 
vary  under  exceptionally"adverse  or  favorable 
conditions :  — 

Eggs  per  No.  F.ggs 
Varieties.  pound,  per  year. 


I'artridce  rnchins 
Black.  White,  Bu 
I'lvraoutb  Rock*. 


I Jk  Fleche .... 
Creve  Occurs. 


Hamburg!. . 
Dominique* 

Games  

Bantams.... 


8 

130 

7 

IX) 

7 

12» 

8 

180 

1 

166 

7 

135 

8 

145 

• 

ICS 

8 

160 

9 

150 

8 

135 

• 

140 

16 

80 

Life  Insurance. 


Cocmuit*. 

i'nlted  States 
Great  Britain 


!  Inv 


nrano* 

Korc«. 


114,126,548.072 

3,21)0,521.720 


Premiums. 

Corrrmiss. 

Insurance  In 

Force- 

$339,280,913 
126.458,455 
60,813.925 
40,361,080 

78.496,736  1  Scandinavia... 
in.M7.nen  Swiuerland... 

#370,621,530 
128,213.756 
47,926.979 

•14,613,420 
4,366,360 
1,767,681 
3,025,100 

Losses. 


14.098 .036 
1,147,996 
584,707 
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Wars  of  the  United  States. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  UNITED  STATES  TROOPS  ENGAGED. 


Wauh. 


\-'T<  'III  — 


To  — 


Regulars. 


War  of  the  Revolution   April  10. 1775 

Northwestern  Indian  Wars  |  Sept.  19,  17'.m 

War  willi  France.   .lulv     9.  171* 

War  with  Tripoli   June  10,1801 

Greek  Indian  War  lulv  -'7.1X13 

War  of  lUfl  with  <;reat  Kritain  I  June  1*.  1812 

Bern i nolo  hull. in  War   Nov.  'JO,  1*17 

Blac  k  Hawk  Indian  War   April  2I.D31 


Cherokee  disturbance  or  removal . 
Creek  Indian  War  or  disturbance. 

Florida  Indian  War  

Aroostook  disturbance  

War  with  Mexico  

pache,  Navajo,  and  Utah  War. . . 

in  iuoV  Ti  dlan  War  

Civil  Wart  

Spanish- American  War. 


1KW, 
Mav     5,  1M0 
l»ec.    23.  IKV, 

April  :i.  1S4« 
IMS 

1*66 

.   April  21.  189* 


April  11. 1783 
Aug.  3,17110 
Sept.  30.  1MK) 
June  4.  1806 
Aug.  9.  1*14 
Feb.  17.1»15 
Oct.  21.  1MB 
Sept.  31.  IK3 

1837 
Sept.  30,  1837 
Aug.  14.  1X43 

lK3".l 
.lulv     4,  1848 

1866 

1868 

1H&'> 
Aug.  12,  1898 


130,711 


85,noO 
l.ono 
1,339 

"iW 

ll.lt* 


Militia  and 
Volunteers. 


1,600 

•  .  ■  . 


13.1M 
471.622 
6.911 
6.126 
V.4'.M 

12.483 

29  953 
1.600 

73.776 
1,061 


Total.* 


309.781 
8.W-3 
14.593 
13.330 
13.781 
57«.«.!2 
7.911 
6. 465 
9,494 
13.418 
41  122 
1.600 
112.230 

2,:*i 

3.687 
2.77l'.4Ji8 
$274 ,7  IT 


•  Including  nil  branches  of  the  service,  t  Naval  forces  engaged, 
aide  was  about  600, OoO.   5  Troops  actually  engaged  about  60,000. 


Be  .itch  WhUkv  64.53 

Irish  Whisky  63.9 

Rum  63.68 

Gin  61.6 

Brandy  5.1.39 

Burgundy  14.67 

Ca)>e  Muscat  18.25 

Champagne  (still)  13.80 

Champagne  (sp'rkl'ng  12.61 

Cider  6.2  to  9.8 

Constantia  19.76 

...11.48 


of  Alcohol   In  Various 
Liquors. 

Currant  Wine  20.50 

1  ort  ...*••■■■.*>••»..• . • 

Madeira  22.27 

Teneriffe  19.7'-» 

Sherry  19  17 

Claret  16.1 

Elder  8.79 

Ale  6.87 

Porter  4.02 

Malaga  17.211 

Rhenish  12.8 

  1.28 


Quantity  of  Seeds  Required  per  Acre. 


2    to  3 


>  2  bu. 

Rye  

Data  

Barley  

Peas  

White  beans. 
Buckwheat.. 
Corn,  bro'dc'st.4 
Corn,  In  drills.  .2    to  3  " 
Corn,  in  hills. .  .4    to  8  cits. 

Broom  com   bu. 

Potatoes  lo'tolS  " 


.2 


Beets  3 

Carrots  2 

Buta-baga  *i 

Millet   % 

Clover,  white. .4 

Clover,  red  8 

Timothv  6 

Orchard  grass. 2 

Bed  top   1 

Blue  grass  2 

Mix'dlawn  gr.l 
Tobacco  2 


lbs- 

M 
«■ 

bu. 
qts. 


bu. 
to  2  pks. 

bu. 
to  2  " 


"Wood  for  Fuel. — In  regard  to  the  rela- 
tive values  of  woods  as  heat  producers,  different 
woods  vary  some  by  different  met  hods  of  exper- 
imenting. The  must  accurate  would  be  their 
value  as  steam  producers.  The  following  test 
was  made  from  a  fire  tubular  horizontal 
boiler  :  — 

Bhellbark  Hickory  ion 

Pignut  Hlckorv  96 

White  Oak....'  84 

White  A*h   77 

Dogwood   75 

Scrub  Oak   73 

White  Hazel   72 

Apple  Tree  70 

Red  Oak   67 

White  Beech  66 

Yellow  Oak   60 

These  figures  are  from  air-dried  wood.  No 
accurate  result  could  be  obtained  from  green 
wood,  as  it  is  not  in  a  proper  condition,  and 
would  vary  considerably  from  any  figures  that 
might  be  made 


Hard  Maple  69 

White  Elm  68 

Bed  Ccilar   66 

Wild  Cherry  65 

Yellow  Pine   64 

Chestnut  62 

Yellow  Poplar  51 

Butternut  43 

White  Birch   43 

White  Pine   30 


Common  Sizes  of  Flat  Papers. 


Name.  Size. 

Flat  Letter  10  x  in 

Small  Cap  13  X  16 

Hat  Cap  14  x  17 

Demy  16  x  21 

Folio  17  x  22 


Name.  Sizr 

Medium  18  x  23 

Double  Small  Cap. .  .16  x  26 

Boval  19  x  24 

Double  Cap  17x28 


Sizes  of  Newspapers. 

TEKM. 

Five-column        Folio  20 

Six-column  Folio  22 

Six-column  Folio,  extra  margin  22 

Seven-column      Folio  24 

Folio,  extra  margin  24 

Folio  26 

Folio  28 

Quarto  22 

luarto  26 

...... .30 


Seven-column 
Eight-column 
Nine-column 
Pour-column 
Five-column 
Six-column 
Seven-column 


Sue. 
x  26  inches 
x  31  inches 
x  32  inches 
x  36  inches 
x  36  inches 
x  40  inches 
x  44  inches 
x  31  inches 
x  40  inches 
x  44  inches 
xi 


The  Language  of  Flowers. 

BiNGLK  flowers. 

Arbor  Vita;  —  Unchanging  friendship. 

Camellia,  White  —  Loveliness. 

Candytuft  —  Indifference. 

Carnation,  White  —  Disdain. 

China  Aster — Variety. 

Clover,  Four- Leaf — Be  mine. 

Clover,  White  — Think  of  me. 

Clover,  Red — Industry. 

Columbine  —  Folly. 

Daisy  —  Innocence. 

Daisy,  Colored  —  Beauty. 

Dead  Leaves  —  Sadness. 

Deadly  Nightshade  —  Falsehood. 

Fern —  Fascination. 

Forget-me-not. 

Fuchsia,  Scarlet  — Taste. 

Geranium,  Horseshoe  —  Stupidity. 

(ierauium,  Scarlet  —  Consolation. 

Geranium,  Rose  —  Preference. 

(•olden-rod  — Be  cautious. 

Heliotrope —  Devotion. 

Hyacinth,  White — Loveliness. 
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Hyacinth,  Purple  —  Sorrow. 
Ivy —  Friendship. 
Lily,  Day  —  Coquetry. 
Lily,  White  —  Sweetueas. 
Lily,  Yellow  —  Gayety. 
Lily,  Water  —  Purity  of  heart ;  elegance. 
Lily  of  the  Valley  —  Unconscious  sweetness. 
Mignonette  —  Your   qualities   surpass  your 

charms. 
Monkshead  —  Danger  is  near. 
Myrtle  —  Love. 
Oak  —  Hospitality. 
Orange  Blossoms— Chastity. 
Pausy  —  Thoughts. 
Passion  Flower  —  Faith. 
Primrose —  Inconstancy. 
Rose  —  Love. 

Rose,  Damask  —  Beauty  ever  new, 
Rose,  Yellow  —  Jealousy. 
Rose,  White  —  I  am  worthy  of  you. 
Rosebud,  Moss  —  Confession  of  love. 
Smilax  —  Constancy. 
Straw  —  Agreement. 
Straw,  Broken  —  Broken  agreement 
Sweet  Pea  —  Depart. 
Tuberose  —  Dangerous  pleasures. 
Thistle  —  Sternness. 
Verbena —  Pray  for  me. 
White  Jasmine  —  Amiability. 
Witch  Hazel  —  A  spell- 

IN  COMBINATIONS. 


(  A  confession 
(  of  love. 


Moss  Rosebud, 
Myrtle. 

Mignonette,  <  Your  qualities  surpass 
Colored  Daisy.  (  your  charms  of  beauty. 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  <  Your  unconscious  sweet- 
Ferns.  (  ness  has  fascinated  me. 
Yellow  Rose,  (  Your  jealousy 
Broken  Straw,  1  has  broken 
Ivy.  (  our  friendship. 
Scarlet  Geranium,  fl  trust  you  will  find  con- 
Passion  Flower,  |  solution,  through  faith,  in 
Purr 

Arbor  Vitae. 


I; 

et  Geranium,  fl  trust  you  will  find  con 
ion  Flower,  solation,  through  faith,  ii 
le  Hyacinth,  -i  your  sorrow; 

I  be  assured  of  my  unchang- 
ing friendship. 


Columbine, 
Day  Lily, 
Broken  Straw, 
Witch  Hazel, 
Colored  Daisy. 
White  Pink, 
Canary  Grass, 
Laurel. 

Golden-rod, 
Monkshead, 
Sweet  Pea, 
Forget-me-  not. 


C  Your  folly  and 
coquetry  have 
J  broken 
the  spell  of  your 

1^  beauty. 

SYour  talent 
and  perseverance 
will  win  you  glory 

'  Be  cautious ; 
J  danger  is  near ; 
1  I  depart  soon ; 
forget  me  not. 


Weights  and  Measures. 

MEASURES  OF  LENGTH. 


In.  Ft. 

A  Palm   S 

AlUud.   4 

Foot   12 

Varil                          36  3 

Hoil,  pole,  or  perch   im  16Vi 

chain                      792  66  ti 

Furloug                 7,920  &60  220 

WIS....  63,360  5,280  1.760 


Yt.  PU.   Ch.  Ft. 


4 

40 

320 


10 

80 


PARTICULAR  MEASURES  OF  LENGTH. 


A  fathom  (»  f.-.-t. 

A  cable's  length  240\ards. 

A  decree  (is',  mile*  «=  60 

nautical  knots  or 

graphical  mile*. 
A  league  3  I 


:=  fo^ 


12  linen  1  Inch. 

3  indies  1  palm. 

4  inches  1  hand. 
A  cubit  1*  inches. 
A  pace,  military,  2  feet  6 

inches. 
A  pace,  geometrical,  5  feet. 

SQUARE  OR  SURFACE  MEASURE. 

In.       Ft.     Ydt.  PU.    Ch.  R. 

Square  foot   144  1 

Square  vard   1,296         9  1 

Rod,  pole,  or  porch.     3M.204       272' \    30' «  1 

Square  chain   627.264    4.:«&6     4>*4      16  1 

Rood.  1 ,568.160    lO.SM)    1,210       40       2'i  1 

Acre  6.272.640   43.6M1  4,*40     100     10  4 

A  square  mile  conuins  640  acres.  2.500  roods.  6.400 
chains,  1O2.4O0  rods,  poles,  or  perches,  or  3,0t»7,<-00  square 
yards. 

APOTHECARIES'  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASCRF.S  BY 
WHICH  MEDICINES  ARE  COMPOUNDED. 

20  Grains  =1  Scruple  3  . 

3  Scruples  d  Drachm  3  . 

8  Drachms  =1  ounce    3  . 

12  Ounces  =1  round    lb  =.r.7fi0  " 

Drugs  are  purchased  by  Avoirdupois  Weight. 

FLUID  MEASl.'RE. 

Marked 

<*>  Minims  n\,  » 1  Fluid  Drachm  f  3 

i}  Drachma  =1  Ounce  f  3 

20  Ounces  =1  Pint   o 

8  Pints  =1  Gallon   gal. 

PARTICULAR  WEIGHTS. 

A  Stone,  Horseman's  weight   =  14  lbs. 

A  Firkin  of  Butter   =  66  " 

A  Firkin  of  Soft  Soap   =  64  " 

A  Barrel  of  Raisins   =112  " 

A  Barrel  (or  pack)  of  Soft  Soap   =  256  " 

A  Fodder  of  Lead,  Loudon  and  Hull   «  l'J<;  CWt 

"     Derby   =  22'' 

"     Newcastle   -  21 1 

A  Sack -Potatoes,  168  lbs.;  Coals,  224  lbs.; 
280  lbs. 

MEASURE  OF  TIME. 

60  Seconds    =  1  Minute. 

«o  Minutes  =1  Hour. 

24  Hours  =  1  Day. 

7  Days  1  Week. 

28  I>ays  =1  Lunar  Month. 

28.  29.  30,  or  31  Davs  =  1  Calendar  Month. 

12  Calendar  Months  -  1  Year. 

365  I>ays  =  1  Common  Year. 

366  Days  =  1  Leap  Year. 

MEASURE. 

4  Quadrants,  or  360°  —  1 


60  Seconds. 
60  Minutes. 
30  Deprees. 


ANGULAR 
=  1  Minute. 
.  «=  1  Degree. 


Circumfe 
Circle 


or  Great 


CUBIC  OR  SOLID  MEASURE. 

1728  Cubic  Inches  ■=  1  Cubic  Foot. 

27  Cubic  Feet   ....  =  1  Cubic  Yard. 

40  Do.  of  Rough,  or       I  .  T         .  . 

60  Do.  of  Hewn  Timber  j 1  Ion  or  LO*d- 

42  Cubic  Feet  of  Timber   =  1  Shipping  Ton. 

108  Cubic  Feet  =  1  Stack  of  Wood. 

128  Cubic  Feet.  =1  Cord  of  Wood 

40  Cubic  Feet  -  1  Ton  Shipping. 
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LIQUID  MEASURES. 

OaU.      QU.  Ptt. 

Four  GUIs,  one  Pint   1 

Quart                                                      1  2 

Oallon                                             14  8 

Firkin  or  Quarter  Barrel                    9         36  72 

Kilderkin  or  Half  Harrel                  18         72  144 

Barrel                                                36         144  28H 

Hogshead  of  Ale  (Hi  barrel)             M        ate  43-' 

1'uncbeon                                     72        288  67n 

Butt  of  Ale  (3  barrels)                     108        4.t2  8M 

Practically,  the  only  measures  in  use  are 
gallons  and  quarts,  the  others  are  merely  nom- 
inal;  e.  g.,  the  hogshead  of  54  gallons,  old 
measure,  contains  but  52  gallons,  1  quart,  1 
pint,  and  3.55  gills  imperial  measure,  and  of 
wine  six  nominal  quart  bottles  go  to  the  gal- 
lon. Of  imported  wines  the  following  are 
the  usual  measurements  :  — 

Pipe  of  Port  or  Masdeu  .=  116  Gallons. 

Tenerlffe..  =  109  " 

"        Marsala  -  93 

"       Madeira  and  Cane   =  M 

Butt  of  Lisbon  and  Bueellas  =  117 

"        Sherry  and  Tent  ■*  108  " 

Atim  of  Hock  and  Rhenish  =  30  •• 

Hogshead  of  Claret  =  46  •' 

DRY  OR  CORN  MEASURE. 
4  Quarts.  =  l  Gallon. 

2  Gallons   =  1  Peck. 

4  I'ecks  ■  1  Bushel. 

3  Bushels  {  four  of  corn)   =  I  Back. 

U  Sacks   -  1  Chaldron. 

8  Bushels,  or  two  sacks   -  1  Quarter. 

6  Quarters  =  1  Load. 

MEASURES  OF  WEIGHT.— Atoirrlnpot*. 
27*4  Grains.  =  1  Drachm 


4.(7',  5 


Grains. 


10  Dmcluns   -  1  Ounce 

16  Ounce*   m  1  Pound     —    700O  ) 

8  Pounds   1   1  Stone  of  Butcher's  Meat. 

14  Pounds  =  1  Ordinary  Stone. 

28  Pounds  «=  1  Quarter  (or.). 

4  Quarters  «  I  Hundredweight  (cwt ). 

20  Cwt  =1  Ton. 

This  weight  is  used  in  almost  all  commer- 
cial transactions,  and  common  dealings. 

TROY  WEIGHT. 

3J  Grains  -  1  Carat. 

24  Grains   1  Pennyweight. 

20  Pennyweights   ^  1  Ounce  ..  .4*n  srrs. 

12  Ounces   ■  1  Pound.... 5ToO  " 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 
Truss  of  Straw.  36  lh. 
Truss  of  Old  Hay.  06  lb. 
Truss  of  New  Hav,  60  lb. 

Load,  36  Trusses  -"•  Straw,  11  cwt.2qrf.8lb.;  Old  Hay, 
IS  cwt. ;  New  Hay,  19  cwt.  1  nr.  4  lb. 

WOOL. 

Cirt.Qr.  Lb. 

7    Pounds  =  1  Clove             0  0  7 

2    Cloves  b,  1  Stone  0  0  14 

2    Stones  =  1  Tod                0  1  0 

6>4  Tods  -  1  Wey                I  2  14 

12    Sacks  «=  1  Last  39  0  0 

Boxes  of  Different  Measure. —  A  box 

21  inches  long  by  16  inches  wide,  and  28 
inches  deep,  will  contain  a  barrel  (3  bushels). 

A  box  21  inches  long  by  16  inches  wide, 
and  14  inches  deep,  will  contain  half  a  barrel. 

A  box  16  inches  square,  and  8  2-5  inches 
deep,  will  contain  one  bushel. 

A  box  16  inches  by  8  2-5  inches  wide,  and 
8  inches  deep,  will  contain  half  a  bushel. 


A  box  8  inches  by  8  2-5  inches  square,  and 
8  inches  deep,  will  contain  one  peck. 

A  box  8  inches  by  8  inches  square,  and  4  1-5 
inches  deep,  will  contain  one  gallon. 

A  box  7  inches  by  4  inches  square,  and  4  4-5 
inches  deep,  will  contain  half  a  gallon. 

A  box  4  inches  by  4  inches  square,  and  4  1-5 
inches  deep,  will  contain  one  quart. 

In  purchasing  anthracite  coal,  20  bushels 
are  generally  allowed  for  a  ton. 

The  Longest  Tunnels  The  Mount  St. 

(iothard  Tunnel,  Italy,  is  48,840  feet  long,  or 
nearly  10  miles  long,  and  the  longest  iu  the 
world. 

Mount  Cenis  Tunnel,  Italy,  is  39,840  feet 
long,  or  about  Beven  and  one-half  miles  long. 

Uoosac  Tunnel,  Mass.,  is  25,080  feet  long, 
or  about  4 J  miles. 

The  Xochistongo  Tunnel,  is  21,659  feet  long, 
or  about  four  miles. 

The  Sutro  Tunnel  is  21,120  feet  long,  or 
four  miles. 

Thames  and  Med  way,  Eng.,  is  11,880  feet 
long,  or  about  two  miles. 

Variations  in  Time. 

Washington.  D.  C,  12.00  m.  j  Madrid,  Spain.  4.63  p.  m. 
Athens,  Greece,  C.43  p.  in.  Mecca.  Arabia,  7.49  p.  m. 
Auckland,  New  Mexico,  Mexico,  10.27  a.  m 

Zealand,  4.51  a.  m.    New  Orlcans,I.a..ll.08  a.  in. 

Augusta,  Me.,  12.20  p.  in.  New  York,  N.  Y.,  12.12  p.  m. 
Austin,  Texas,  10.37  a.  in.  i  Olvuipla,  Wash- 
Batavla,  Java,  12.10a.  m.  |  fngton,  8.07a.m. 
Bombay,  India,  I0.no  p.  tn.  Omaha.  Neb.,  10.44  a.  m. 
Boston,  Mass..  12  21  p.  m.  j  Paris,  France,  6  42  p.  m. 
Berlin.  Germany.  6  <<1  p.  m.  |  Pekln,  China,  12.04  a.  m. 
Calcutta.  Imila,  ll.W  p.m.  Philadelphia, 
Canton,  China,    12  41  a.  m.  !     Pa.,  12.13  p.  m. 

Charleston.  S.C.,11.49  a.  m.  Pittsburg.  Pa.,  11.48  a.m. 
Chicago.  III.,  11.18  a.m.  Rio  Janeiro.  Bra.,  2  16  p.  m. 
Constantinople,  Rome,  Italv,        6.58  p.  m 

Turkey,  7.04  p.m.   St.  Louis.  Mo.,    11.07  a.m. 

Copenhagen,  St.  Petersburg, 

Denmark.         5.58  p.m.      Russia.  7.09  p.m. 

Denver,  Co).,      10  07  a.  m.   Salt  I.ake  City, 
Dublin.  Ireland.  4.43 n. m.      Utah.  9.40a.m. 
Gibraltar,  Spain,  4  51  p.  m.   Sau  Francisco, 
Glasgow,  Scot.,    4  61  p.  m.      Cal.,  8JW  a.  m. 

Halifax,  N.  S..  1?  51  p.  m.  Tallahassee,  Kla..l1  30a  m. 
Harrlsburg,  Pa.,  12  oi  p.  m.  Toronto.  Can.,  11  51  a.  in. 
Lima,  Peru,  I2.00  in.  i  Valiiaraiso,Chlle,12.21  p.  m 
London,  Eng.,     6.07  p.  m.   Yeddo,  Japan,     2,27  a.  m. 

Alcoholic  Liquors.— A  table  of  the 
comparative  consumption  of  alcoholic  liquors 
was  compiled  by  the  London  7'iW*  recently, 
with  some  interesting  results.  The  average 
yearly  consumption  per  head  is  given  in  liters 
(a  liter  is  a  little  less  than  a  quart)  :  — 

Spirits.    Wine.  Beer. 

Liters.  Liters.  Liters 

Canada                                           3.08  0  29  8.51 

Norway                                    3  90  l  on  15.30 

United  States                             4.79  2.64  31.30 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland             6.37  2.09  143  92 

Austria-Hungary                         676  22.40  28.42 

France                                       7.28  119.20  21.111 

Russia   8.08  Unknown.  4.«« 

Sweden                                        8.14  0J8  II  00 

German  Zollverein                       8.60  6.00  65  no 

Belgium                                         9.20  3  70  169  20 

Switzerland                                 10  M  66.00  37  JU 

Netherlands                                9.87  2 .57  27  00 

Denmark  
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Belgium,  it  seems,  contains  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  beer  drinkers,  with  Great  Britain  sec- 
ond in  this  list,  and  Germany,  contrary  to 
common  opinion,  only  third.  France  drinks 
the  most  wine,  and  Switzerland  comes  next, 
while  the  amount  accredited  to  the  United 
States,  though  comparatively  small,  yet  ex- 
ceeds that  of  Great  Britain.  Canada  is  the 
most  moderate  drinker  of  all. 

Cost  of  the  British  Royal  Family — 
The  annuities  paid  by  the  British  people  to 
the  royal  family  for  its  Biipport  are  as  follows : 
The  Queen,  91,025,000;  Prince  of  Wales, 
$200,000  ;  Princess  of  Wales,  850,000  ;  Dowager 
Empress  Frederick  of  Germany,  $10,000  ;  Duke 
of  Edinburgh,  $50,000 ;  Princess  Christian, 
$40,000;  Princess  Louise,  $30,000;  Duke  of 
Connaught,  $125,000  ;  Princess  Beatrice,  $30,- 
000  ;  Duke  of  Cambridge  (the  Queen's  cousin), 
$60,000;  Duchess  of  Albany,  $.30,000;  Duchess 
of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz  (the  Queen's  cousin), 
$15,000  ;  children  of  the  Prince  uf  Wales,  $180,- 
000.  Total,  $2,765,000.  The  Queen  also  re- 
ceives the  revenues  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 
During  recent  years  these  have  amounted  to 
about  $250,000  per  annum.  When  the  royal 
children  marry,  dowries  are  usually  provided 
for  them.  The  last  of  the  Queen's  children  to 
marry,  Princess  Beatrice,  received  $150,000  as 
dowry  from  the  British  people  by  Parliamen- 
tary grant.  The  Duchess  of  Teck,  the  Queen's 
cousin,  who  died  in  1897,  enjoyed  an  annuity 
of  $25,000. 

Library  of  Congress. —  The  new  build- 
ing for  the  Library  of  Congress  was  provided 
for  by  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  April 
15,  1886.  The  library  was  opened  to  the  pub- 
lic in  the  new  building  in  November,  eleven 
years  later.  The  actual  cost  of  the  building 
was  $6,032,124.51,  or  $213,448.40  less  than 
the  limit  fixed  by  law.  The  book  shelving  is 
231,080  running  feet,  or  about  44  miles,  which 
will  accommodate  2,000,000  volumes.  When 
completely  filled,  the  library,  without  en- 
croaching on  pavilions,  reading  rooms,  or  ex- 
hibition halls,  will  accommodate  4,500,000 
volumes,  occupying  a  little  less  than  100  miles 
of  shelving.  The  library  embraces  800,000 
printed  books,  in  which  is  included  the  law 
library  of  100,000  volumes.  There  are  also 
240,000  pamphlets,  25.000  original  manu- 
scripts, 60,000  graphic  arts,  210,000  pieces  of 
music,  45,000  bound  volumes  of  newspapers 
and  periodicals.  There  is  also  a  pavilion  for 
the  blind,  open  daily,  with  a  special  library  of 
books  in  raised  letters. 

Most  Notable  Bridges.  —  Brooklyn 
bridge  was  commenced,  under  the  direction  of 
W.A.Roebling,  in  1870,  and  completed  in  about 
thirteen  years.    It  is  3,475  feet  long  and  135 


[feet  high.  The  cost  of  building  was  nearkj 
$15,000,000. 

The  cantalever  bridge,  over  the  Niagara,  it 
built  almost  entirely  of  steel.  Ita  length  is 
910  feet ;  the  total  weight  is  3,000  tons,  and 
the  cost  was  $900,000. 

The  Niagara  suspension  bridge  was  built  by 
Roebling,  in  1852-55,  at  a  cost  of  $400,000. 
It  is  245  feet  above  water,  821  feet  long,  and 
the  strength  is  estimated  at  1,200  tons. 

The  bridge  at  Havre  de  Grace,  over  the  Sua 
quehanna,  is  3,271  feet  long,  and  is  divided 
into  twelve  wooden  spans,  resting  on  granite 
piers. 

The  Britannia  bridge  crosses  the  Menai 
strait,  Wales,  at  an  elevation  of  103  feet  above 
high  water.  It  is  of  wrought  iron,  1,511  feet 
long,  and  was  finished  in  1850.  Cost, 
$3,008,000. 

The  new  London  bridge  is  constructed  of 
granite,  from  the  designs  of  L.  Rennier.  It 
|  was  commenced  in  1824,  and  completed  in 
about  seven  years,  at  a  cost  of  $7,291,000. 

The  old  London  bridge  was  the  first  stone 
bridge.  It  was  commenced  in  1176,  and  com- 
pleted in  1209.  Its  founder,  Peter  of  Cole- 
church,  was  buried  in  the  crypt  of  the  chapel 
erected  on  the  center  pier. 

Coalbrookdale  bridge,  England,  is  the  first 
cast  iron  bridge.  It  was  built  over  the  Severn 
in  1779. 

The  bridge  at  Burton,  over  the  Trent,  was 
formerly  the  longest  bridge  in  England,  being 
1 ,545  feet.  It  is  now  partly  removed.  Built 
in  the  twelfth  century. 

The  Rialto,  at  Venice,  is  said  to  have  been 
built  from  the  designs  of  Michael  Angelo.  It 
is  a  single  marble  arch,  98  1-2  feet  long,  and 
was  completed  in  1591. 

The  Bridge  of  Sighs,  at  Venice,  over  which 
condemned  prisoners  were  transported  from  the 
hall  of  judgment  to  the  place  of  execution,  was 
built  in  1589. 

The  Bridge  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  at  Flor- 
ence, was  built  in  1569.  It  is  322  feet  long, 
constructed  of  white  marble,  and  stands  un- 
rivaled as  a  work  of  art. 

The  covered  bridge  at  Pavia,  over  the  Ti- 
cino,  was  built  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
roof  is  held  by  100  granite  columns. 

The  St.  Louis  bridge,  over  the  Mississippi, 
is  1,524  feet  long,  exclusive  of  approaches. 
There  are  three  arched  spans  of  cast  steel,  the 
center  archiving  520  feet,  with  a  rise  of  47  1-2 
feet;  and  the  side  spans  502  feet  each,  with  a 
rise  of  46  feet.  The  width  on  top,  between 
rails,  is  50  feet.  The  piers  rest  on  the  bed- 
rock of  the  river,  136  feet  below  high  water 
mark.  Captain  James  B.  Eads  was  the  en- 
gineer. 
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Rash  street  bridge,  Chicago,  111.,  erected  in 
1884,  at  a  cost  of  9132,000,  is  the  largest  general 
traffic  drawbridge  in  the  world.  Its  roadway 
will  accommodate  four  teams  abreast,  and  its 
footways  are  seven  feet  wide. 

The  Victoria  bridge,  Montreal,  one  of  the 
most  famous  in  the  world,  is  nearly  two  miles 
in  length. 

The  Cleveland  (O.)  viaduct  is  3,211  feet  in 
length,  64  feet  wide,  42  feet  of  which  is  road- 
way ;  the  drawbridge  is  332  feet  in  length,  40 
feet  wide,  and  is  68  feet  above  ordinary  stage 


JURISDICTION  OF  JUSTICES  OF 
THE  PEACE. 

Justices  of  the  Peace  generally  have  juris- 
diction throughout  the  county  or  township 
in  which  they  are  elected,  and  the  limit  of  the 
amount  is  as  follows  :— 


Alabama  $ino 

Arizona   S»jO 

Arkansas   sou 

California   300 

Colorado    300 

Connecticut   100 

Dakota.  North   200 

Dakota.  South   100 

Delaware   200 

District  of  Columbia. .  900 

Florida   loo 

Georgia   100 

Idaho   300 

Illinois   200 

•Indiana   200 

tlowa   100 

Kansas   3(0 

Kentucky   100 

Ixiuisiana   100 

Maine   20 

Maryland   100 

Massachusetts  looo 

Michigan   sno 

  loo 


Mi*M«"lpj>i  $200 

IMlnsouri   2S0 

Montana   800 

Nebraska   200 

Nevada   300 

New  Hampshire   is) 

New  Jersey   20o 

New  Mexico   MM 

New  York   2O0 

North  Carolina   200 

Ohio   800 

Oregon   260 

Pennsylvania    300 

Rhode  Maud  

Booth  Carolina   100 

Tennessee   soo 

Texas   200 

Utah   800 

Vermont   2O0 

Vireinla    ion 

Washington   100 

West  Virginia   800 

•Wisconsin   200 

Wyoming   200 


•  By  confession.  S3no.  f  Ity  consent.  jano.  t  Cities  and 
counties  exceeding  50,000.  S300;  300.000.  STrfjO. 

The  President's  Salary.—  Most  people 
believe  that  the  8">0,000  a  year  which  the 
president  gets  as  his  salary  is  the  sum  total. 
This  is  a  mistake.  $30,004  is  given  him,  in 
addition  to  his  salary  of  $50,000,  to  pay  the 
salaries  of  his  subordinates  and  clerks.  His 
private  secretary  is  paid  83,250,  his  assistant 
private  secretary,  §2,250 ;  his  stenographer, 
$1,800  ;  five  messengers,  each,  $1,200  ;  a  stew- 
ard, 81,800;  two  doorkeepers,  each,  81,200; 
four  other  clerks,  at  good  salaries ;  one  tele- 
graph operator,  two  ushers,  81 ,200  and  81 ,400  ; 
a  night  usher,  $1,200;  a  watchman,  $900; 
and  a  man  who  takes  care  of  the  fires,  who 
receives  $864  a  year.  In  addition  to  this,  there 
is  given  him  $8,000  for  incidental  expenses, 
such  as  stationery,  carpets,  and  the  care  of 
the  presidential  stables.  And  under  another 
beading  there  is  given  him  nearly  $40,000 
more.  Of  this,  $12,500  is  for  repairs  and  re- 
furnishing the  White  House  ;  $2,500  is  for  fuel ; 
84,000  is  for  the  greenhouse,  $15,000  is  for  gas, 


matches,  and  the  stable.  The  rVhite  Hons?,  all 
told,  costo  the  country,  in  connection  with  the 
president,  considerably  over  $125,000  a  year. 

Insanity. —  It  is  estimated  that  the  number 
of  insane  persons  in  the  United  States  is  108,- 
900  ;  in  Germany,  108,100  ;  in  France,  93,900  ; 
in  England,  81,000;  in  Russia,  80,000;  Italy, 
44,100;  Austria,  35,000;  Ireland,  19,500; 
Scandinavia,  18,100;  Spain  and  Portugal,  13,- 
000  ;  Scotland,  11,000  ;  Belgium  and  Holland, 
10,400;  Canada,  7,300;  Australia,  4,900; 
Switzerland,  3,100. 

Causes  of  Insanity. —  Hereditary,  24  per 
cent. ;  drink,  14  per  cent. ;  business,  12  per 
cent.;  loss  of  friends,  11  per  cent.;  sickness, 
10  per  cent.  •  various,  29  per  cent. 

The  above  result  is  the  medium  average  ar- 
rived at  on  comparing  the  returns  for  the 
United  States,  England,  France,  and  Denmark. 

Height  of  noted  cathedrals,  monuments, 
buildings,  etc. :  — 

FKKT. 

Eiffel  Tower,  Paris   990 

Washington  Monument   566 

Pyramid,  Cheops,  Egypt   643 

Cathedral,  Cologne   611 

♦*         Antwerp   476 

»•         Strasburg   474 

Tower,  Utrecht   4S4 

Steeple,  St.  Stephen's,  Vienna   400 

Pyramid.  Khafras,  Egvpt   4SS 

St.  Martin's  Church.  Havarla   436 

Chimney,  Port  Dundas,  Glasgow   454 

Notre  Dame,  Amiens   422 

Salisbury  Spire,  England   406 

Cathedral,  Florence.   380 

«■        Cremona   372 

Frethurg   HI 

St.  Paul's,  Lomlon.     ass 

Cathedral,  Seville   360 

Pyramid,  Sakkarah,  Egvpt   356 

Cathedral,  Milan  .'   356 

Notre  Dame,  Munich   348 

Invalldes,  Parln   347 

Parliament  House,  Loudon   340 

Cathedral,  Magdeburg   337 

St.  Patrick's,  Now  York   328 

St.  Mark'*,  Venice   328 

Cathedral,  Bologna   321 

•*        Norwich,  England   30S 

"  World  "  Building,  New  York   309 

Statue  of  Lihertv.  New  York   506 

Cathedral,  Chichester.  England   300 

"        Lincoln,  England   300 

Capitol,  Washington   300 

St.  James'  Cathedral,  Toronto   S16 

Trinity  Church,  New  York   283 

Cathedral,  Mexico   2*1 

«        Montreal   280 

Brooklyn  Bridge   278 

Campanile  Tower,  Florence   276 

Masonic  Temple,  Chicago   265 

Column,  Delhi   260 

Cathedral,  Dantzlc   250 

Porcelain  Tower,  Nankin   248 

Custom  House,  St.  I^onis   240 

Canterbury  Tower,  England   235 

Notre  Dame,  Paria  ,   232 

Chicago  Board  of  Trade   230 

St.  Patrick's,  Dublin   226 

Cathedral.  Glasgow   225 

Bunker  Hill  Monument   220 

Notre  Dame,  Montreal   220 

Cathedral,  Lima   220 

fleims   ...  220 

Garden  City,  L.  1   21s 

St*.  Peter  and  Paul,  Philadelphia   210 

Washington  Monument,  Baltimore   210 

....  16) 
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Largest  Cities  of  the  Earth. 

FOFnLATTON  ACCORDING  TO  THE  LATEST  OFFICIAL  CENSUSES. 


Cities. 


I'arls  .... 
Berlin..., 

Chicago   

Vienna  

Canton  

Tnklo,  Japan  

Philadelphia... 
St.  Petersburg  • 
Constantinople.. 

Calcutta  

Peking  

Moscow   


•  ••■•41 


Bombay   

Glasgow  

Hamburg  

Liverpool   

Buenos  Ay  res  

Warsaw   

St.  Louis  

Brussels*  

Cairo,  Egypt  

Boston  

Naples  

Manchester,  Kngland 


Rio  do  Janeiro  

Hi  rtn  ingham.  Kngland 


Madrid. 


Bnda-IVsth 
Munich  .... 

Milan  

Melbourne  . 


Haldarabad*. 
Marseilles  ... 

Leeds  

Kreslau  

Odessa   

Mexico  City  . 

Dresden   

Svdnev  


Cologne  

Turin  M  

Kioto  

BufTalo  

Belfast  

San  Francisco  ... 
Bristol,  Kngland. 

Cincinnati  

Pittsburg   

Santiago,  Chile  . 

Rotterdam  

Alexandria  

Edinburgh  

Lodx 


Copenhagen 
Stockholm  . . 
Lisbon  


Frankfort-on-M.iin. 
New  Orleans. 

Detroit  

Milwaukee 


Cen- 
sus 

Year. 

ropu- 

1 1 1  1  r  1 1 1 

lauon. 

19*1 

4,536.063 

1900 

3,437.202 

1*96 

2,636.834 

1900 

1,884.151 

1900 

1.698,576 

1901 

1.635,647 

est. 

1,600,060 

189  s 

1.440,1.-1 

1900 

1,291,697 

1897 

1 ,267,023 

est. 

1.125,000 

1901 

1,121,664 

est. 

1  ,000,000 

is  .? 

988.614 

1*9S 

821,235 

1901 

770.843 

1901 

760,423 

1900 

706,738 

mi 

686.276 

1895 

66.1,854 

1H97 

63*. 2011 

1900 

man 

1  *99 

670,844 

1S97 

670.1*2 

19<N> 

660.892 

1899 

644,057 

1901 

64.1.969 

1H99 

623,657 

1*90 

622.651 

1901 

622.182 

1899 

612.423 

1897 

612.160. 

1*97 

600,589 

19<I1 

609.397 

1900 

608.957 

1*91 

605.763 

1900 

499.969 

1899 

492.162 

1891 

490.900 

1*96 

466.028 

1900 

466.089 

1901 

440.291 

1896 

412.239 

1901 

428,953 

190H 

422.738 

1*97 

406.041 

1900 

402.000 

1900 

396.349 

1*91 

383 -390 

1900 

381 ,768 

1901 

3*0.717 

cat. 

380.000 

1901 

373.179 

1900 

372.229 

1*99 

309,296 

1*98 

363,139 

1900 

362.387 

1901 

348.965 

1900 

342,783 

1901 

328,842 

1900 

326,902 

1  .SHI 

***>  •  tilft 
|  ,o  Jo 

1895 

320,628 

1899 

319.866 

1897 

319.766 

li*il 

316,479 

1897 

815.209 

1890 

312.K59 

1899 

302.462 

1890 

901,206 

1899 

292,799 

1900 

288,489 

1900 

287,104 

1900 
1900 

285.704 
285.315 

Cn  n  v. 


Bucharest 
Antwerp  . . 
Bradford  . 


C-«"  latC* 
Year.  Utlwn 


1*99 
1899 

l.«oi 


West  Ham,  England 

Montreal  

Montevideo   

I.ucknow  

Nuremberg   

Bordeaux  

Rtga  

Bangkok  

Teheran   

Klcr  

Newark   

Manila  


Hull   

Nottingham 

Genoa  

Havana   

Hanover   

Rangoon   

Magdeburg  . 
Kristiania  . . . 
Hong  Kong 

Sal  font  , 

Mile   

Florence   

Kobe,  J  a  pan 
le  ,. 


1901 
1901 

est. 
I '.ni 
1900 
1896 
1897 
est. 
est. 
1897 


2*2.071 


Washington    l'.'iii 


1901 
1898 

I'.S'l 

1901 
1899 
18* 
1900 
1901 
1900 
1900 
1891 
1901 
1*96 
1899 
1898 
1901 
19"0 
1901 
1900 
1901 
1901 
1900 
1900 
1*99 
1*97 
1900 
1901 
1900 


Newcastle 
Dusseldnrf 

Leicester.. 
Stettin  .... 

Delhi  

Toronto  .. 
Chemnitz 
Jersey  City 
The  Hague 
Valencia  . . 
Louisville 
Benares  ... 
Minneapolt 

Smyrna   est. 

Seoul,  Korea   est. 

Cawnpore    1901 

Yokohama   1*98 

Charlottcnburg, 

Prussia   1900 

Portsmouth,  Kngland.  19(>1 

Agra   1901 

Konigsberg    1900 

Prague   1-91 

Mandelay    1901 

Tabriz    18*1 

Stuttgart   MOO 

Allahabad   1901 

Providence   1900 

Kharkov   1*97 

H.'hia   1890 

Lleg"   1*99 

Indianapolis   1900 

Bolton   1901 

Cardiff   1901 

Kansas  City,  Mo   1900 

Bremen    1900 

St.  Paul    1900 

Ghent    1899 

Rochester    1900 

A  mr  I  tsar   1901 

Altona,  Germany   1900 

Dundee     l'toi 

Vilna   |  1897 

Jaipur   1901 

  1901 


Cities. 


Bologna 


282,018  Trieste 


279. w>9 
27H.71* 
267,308 
266,826 
200.000 
263,961 
261. 1-22 
260,!**! 
266,197 
2S0.000 
250,000 
247.432 
246,070 
244.732 
244.145 
240,618 
239,753 
237,486 
235,981 
235.666 
232.326 
229.663 
225,686 
221.441 
220.966 
216.276 
216,061 
215.7-0 
214,803 
213,767 
211.674 
210.680 
20*  .385 
207,971 
206,684 
206,4.13 
205,328 
204.768 
204.737 
2h.-;.ii'.i-, 
202,71* 
201.000 
201.1 '(St 
197.000 
1' i.l.7i  2 

189.290 

1*I,1U) 
18**  .3(8) 
187.897 
184,109 
1*2,498 
180,000 
1762318 
175,748 

175.597 
174.846 
174,412 
171,031 
169.164 
16*.  205 
16  1.12.1 
163.752 
163.418 
163.066 
163,030 
162.608 
162.548 
161.507 
160,871 
169.568 
159,660 


I  low  rah 

Venice  . . 


Strashurg 

Zurich 

Toulouse 


Abmadabad   

Sunderland  

Seville  

Bagdad   

Aberdeen  

Valparaiso  

Dortmund  

Barmen  

Dantzig  

Damascus   

Manbeiui  

Fez,  Morocco  

Oporto  

Oldham,  Kngland 

Saratov   

St  Etienne  

Aachen  

Patna   

Catania   

Croydon,  1 
Denver. 


Allegheny   

Ijemlierg   

Brunsw  ick  

Colombo,  Ceylon . 


Aleppo.... 
i  iotcdorg 
!  Malaga.... 
Columbus 


.......... 


Nagpur 


Hero.»hiit)  i 


Lahore  

Bogota  

Rostov-on-Don . . 

Havre   

Essen,  Germany 


Willesdcn 


Gratz  

Rouen   

Astrakhan... 

Preston   

Basle  

Norwich   

Pernamlmco 


Bir 


Cen- 
sus 

Year. 

Popu- 
l.ition. 

1899 

158,975 

1*91 

168.344 

l:«d 

157  *17 

I89:i 

157,78.5 

1900 

156.937 

1900 

150,611 

1899 

156  552 

est. 

I,,,  tJU\ 

lM.nun 

1900 

150.268 

1900 

150.239 

1*90 

149  ,963 

1899 

14*,644 

1*91 

14-*  .412 

1901 

146.5G5 

1*97 

146,205 

est. 

115,000 

1901 

143,722 

1900 

14:t,022 

1900 

142,418 

1900 

111.947 

1900 

140,639 

est. 
1900 

140.500 
140,384 

est 

149.18)0 

1*90 

138,860 

1901 

137.238 

1897 

137,109 

1890 

130.030 

1900 

135.235 

1901 

136,172 

1899 

134  680 

1901 

133,878 

1900 

133..S59 

1900 

131,822 

1897 

131,608 

1900 

129.896 

1  -91 

128,419 

1900 

128,177 

1891 

127,836 

1901 

127.527 

est. 

127.180 

1899 

126,  S19 

1897 

125.579 

1900 

125,660 

1896 

124,661 

1901 

124.599 

1896 

123.902 

1901 

123,478 

1 90 1 

122.536 

1898 

122,306 

1-97 

121,216 

1901 

120,058 

1886 

120.000 

1897 

1 19,889 

1*96 

119.470 

1900 

118,863 

est. 

118,800 

1900 

118,421 

1901 

11H.364 

1901 

117,433 

19H0 

117.014 

1901 

116  642 

1901 

115,407 

1901 

114,816 

1901 

113.738 

1891 

113.640 

1896 

113.219 

1897 

113,001 

tm 

112.982 

1900 

112.842 

11*01 

111.728 

1890 

111.556 

1896 

111.486 

1901 

111.388 

1901 

110.926 

•  With  suburbs. 

Note.— The  population  of  Chinese  cities  other  than  Canton,  Peking,  and  Shanghai  isontltted,  because  reports 
respecting  it  are  utterly  untrustworthy.  There  are  forty  or  more  Chinese  cities  whose  inhabitants  are  numbered 
by  rumor  at  from  2uo.uoo  to  1 ,000.000  each,  but  no  official  censuses  have  ever  been  taken  ;  and,  setting  aside  consid- 
eration of  the  Oriental  tendency  to  exaggeration,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  estimates  of  population  in 
covered  districts  of  country  bearing  the  same  names  as  the  cities,  instead  of  definite  munlcl- 
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Arizona   40.189 

California   n^.u 

Colorado    9j5 

Florida   675 

Ma  ho   3.M; 

Indian  T.  r   86 ,263 

Iowa   38ft 


The  American  Indian. 

From  the  report  of  the  United  State*  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 


New  York    5,334 

North  Carolina   1,4.1c 

North  Dakota. 

Oklahoma    13.9.6 

Oregon    4,00:1 

South  Dakota   18,212 

Texas   23» 


Utah    2.1U 

Washington   9.»27 

Wisconsin   10.726 

Wyoming    1 JS4S 

Mim  ellaneous   M  l 


Total . 


270,544 


eitizpn".'*  dre««  and  :i2.>-46  wore  a  mixture  of  Indian  and  civilized  clothing.  Thoee 
d  46,041  and  57.  C.  could  carry  on  an  ordinary  conversation  in  KuglUh.  The  Indian 


Kansas   |^|| 

Michigan         ....  7457 

Minnesota    s.  103 

Montana   ....  lo.nro 

Nebraska    3.*-"-4 

Nevada   n.sjl 

New  Mexico..    y,4.«o 

Of  the  above  9S.199  wore 
who  conld  read 

population  increased  about  30,066  between  lM»o  and  liilo. 

JMHAN  rol'l  I.ATION  IN  DKTAIU 
The  total  Indian  population  of  the  United  St. ites.  exclusive  of 
jtenetal  census,  being  the  taxed  «.r  taxable  Indian.-,  numbers  249.273.  The 
the  Indians  in  detail:  — 

IndiaiiHon  re .er  i ai  ions  nr  at  school,  under  control  of  the  Indian  office  (not  taxed  or  taxable)  

Indians  incidentally  under  the  Indian  olli>  e,  and  self-supporting  ;  — 

The  five  civilized  tribes,  Indians  and  colored— « hcrokees,  29,'>99;  Chickasaw*.  7,1*2 ;  Choctaws,  1  1,397 ; 
Creelvs.H  CM;  ScililDO|eii,2.tfl;  total,  6S,37l.   Total  Indians.  .IJ.iS'A ;  total  colored  Indian  citizens 

ami  claimants.  14,224  ;  grand  total  

Pueblo*  or  New  Mexico  

Six  Nations,  Saint  Kepis,  and  other  Indians  of  New  York    

Kastern  (hcrokees  of  North  Carolina  

Indians  taxed  or  taxable,  and  self-sustaining  citizens,  counted  in  the  general  census  (98  per  cent,  not  on 

reservations)   32,567 

Indians  under  control  of  the  War  Department,  prisoners  of  war  (A|taches  at  Mount  Vernon  Barracks)   3H4 

Indians  in  State  or  Territorial  prisons    184 


Including  32.567  connte<i  in 
ng  table  gives  the  division  of 


K.27H 


Total. 


HMD 


"Uncle  Sara.'*— The  practice  of  calling 
the  United  States  Government  "Uncle  Sam" 
is  believed  to  have  originated  in  the  following 
manner  :  During  the  Revolutionary  war  a  man 
named  Samuel  Wilton  was  a  beef  inspector  at 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  was  very  popular  with  the 
men  in  his  employ,  who  always  called  him 
I'nele  Sam.  After  t lie  inspection  of  the  beef, 
it  was  shipped  by  him  to  noontractor  named 
Elbert  Anderson!  and  was  always  marked 
"E.  A.  U.  S."  A  joking  workman,  being 
asked  what  those  letters  were  the  abbreviations 
of,  replied  that  he  did  not  know,  unless  they 
were  for  Elbert  Anderson  ami  "  I'nele.  Sam." 
The  joke  was  kept  up  ami  spread,  until  it 
became  common  to  reier  to  all  packages  marked 

C  S."  as  belonging  to  "  I  nele  Sam." 
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I  Rubicon,  the  ancient  name  of  a  small 
stream — thought  to  lie  the  modern  Kiuniicino — 
which  formed  the  boundary  between  Italy  and 
Cisalpine  Gaul.  It  is  celebrated  from  Ca-sar's 
having  hesitated  about  crossing  it  with  his 
army,  and  initiating  civil  war,  in  the  year  49 
li.  (.'.  When  he  came  to  the  river  he  paused 
upon  the  brink,  but  finally,  saying,  <•  The  die 
is  cast !  "  he  spurred  on  his  hoise,  and  dashed 
into  the  water.  Hence,  "  To  pass  the  Rubi- 
con "  has  become  a  proverbial  phrase,  to  denote 
the  taking  of  the  first  step  in  a  momentous 
undertaking,  from  which  one  cannot  or  will 
not  recede. 

Illegitimacy. —  The  percentage  of  illegiti- 
mate births  for  various  countries,  as  stated  by 
Mulball,  is  as  follows :  Austria,  12. 9  ;  Denmark, 
11.2 J  Sweden,  10.2;  Scotland,  8.9;  Norway, 
8.05;  Germany,  8.04;  France,  7.02;  Bel- 
gium, 7.0;  United  States,  7.0;  Italy,  6.8; 
Spain  and  Portugal,  5.5;  Canada,  5.0;  Switz- 
erland, 4.0;  Holland,  3.5 ;  Russia,  3.1;  Ire- 
land, 2.3;  Greece,  1.6. 

Positivism. —  The  system  of  philosophy 
known  as  positivism,  taught  by  Auguste  Comte 
(1 799-1 8o7),  discarding  the  possibility  of  know- 
ing the  beginning  and  the  end  of  anything, 
concerns  itself  only  with  what  lies  between. 
It  accepts  neither  atheism,  theism,  nor  panthe- 
ism. It  may  lie  divided  into  two  parts:  The 
historic  conception  and  the  co-ordination  of 
the  sciences.  The  former  is  this:  That  the 
human  mind  passes  through  three  stages,  viz., 
the  theological,  the  metaphysical,  and  the 
positive.  In  all  subject*  capable  of  experi- 
ment it  passes  from  metaphysics  to  expert- 
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mental  ve*ification  or  exact  science.     In  re- 


to  the  Committee 


Reports  from  thirty 

card  to  the  co-ordination  of  the  sciences  the!  on  States  of  the  National  Conference  of  Char 
basis  is  mathematics ;  then  follow  astronomy,  ities  and  Correction  showed  102,000  UMMM 
physics,  chemistry,  biology,  and  sociology.  |  persons  in  1896. 
Take  the  last :  The  science  of  society  is  im- 
possible without  the  science  of  life.  The 
science  of  life  is  impossible  without  chemistry. 
Chemistry  presupposes   physics,  physics  as- 
tronomy, and  astronomy  mathematics. 


sane 

At  this  rate  the  whole  United 
States  would  have  145,000  insane. 

The  Feeble  Minded.  — The  total  number  of 
feeble  minded  in  the  United  States  on  June  1, 
1890,  was  95,609— whites,  84,997  (native 
born,  75,910;  foreign  born,  9,087);  negroes, 
10,574  ;  males,  52,962  ;  females,  42,647.  . 

The  Deaf  and  Dumb.  —  The  total  number  of 
deaf  mutes  in  the  United  States  on  June  1, 
1890,  was  40,592  — whites,  37,447  ;  negroes, 

BKajSSSfe:::::;;:;::;:::::::::;^    u.i3  3«115; other8>  30 ;  male9'  22'429s  female8- 

War  Department   n.967  18,183;  native  born  whites,  33,278;  foreign 

Department  of  Justice   704 

Host  Office  Department   8,465 


Executive  Civil  List. 


■Department,  Hnrean,  Office,  or  ( 
Executive  Office 


Civil  Service  Commissiou  , 


Number. 
•21 
62 


Navy  Department  

Positions  registered  under  Navy  Department 

regulations  

Interior  Department  

Pension  hxamlning  Surgeon*  

Department  of  Agriculture  

Department  of  Labor  

Commission  of  Fish  and  Fisheries  

Interstate  Commerce  Commission  

Smithsonian  Institution  

Library  of  Congress...   •••••••• 

SUtc,  War,  and  Navy  Building. 


1,262 


Total  Departmental  Service.. 

General  Statement. 

Departmental  Service. 


it  •  uii  -  s.  i  ice   IN  M] 

Government  l'rlnting  Oftice   2.852 

Custom  Hous« 
Internal  Reve 


born  whites,  4,169. 

The  number  of  persons  so  deaf  as  to  be  nn- 
5,063  al»le  to  hear  loud  conversation  onJunel,  1890, 
J'jg  was  121,178,  of  whom  80,611  were  able  to 
:U4l  I  speak.    The  latter  were  49,278  males,  31 ,338 
$  females  ;  77,308  whites,  3,308  negroes. 

The  Blind. — The  total  number  of  blind  in 
the  United  States  on  June  1 , 1890,  was  50,568 
—  whites,  43,351;  negroes,  7,060;  others, 
157  ;  males,  28,080  ;  females,  22,488  ;  native 
born  whites,  34,205 ;  foreign  born  whites,  9,- 
146.  Number  of  blind  in  one  eye  only,  93,988. 
The    number   of  insane  persons  in  Great 


142 

292  ! 
39 
25 


rvlce   6.103  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1896,  according  to  Mul 

e  Service   3,282 


hall,  was  128,896,  or  328  per  100,000  popula- 
Total  Executive  Civil  List,  United  States  ...  178,717  tion  ;  Austria  (1890),  51 ,880  ;  Hungary  (1890) 


The  Defective  Classen.  —  The  Insane— 
The  census  returns  of  1900  of  defective  classes 
have  not  yet  been  published,  but  are  in  course 
of  preparation  and  are  promised  in  1906. 

The  total  number  of  insane  in  the  United 
States  on  June  1,  1890  (census  of  the  United 
States),  was  106,485 —whites,  99,719;  ne- 
groes, 6,535  ;  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  civilized 
Indians,  231.  The  number  of  insane  males 
was  53,473,  and  of  insane  females  53,012. 
The  total  number  of  insane  reported  in  1880 
was  91.959.    The  number  of  insane  in  each 


100,000  of  the  population  in  1890  was  387.0  for  iana 
the  foreign  whites,  140.5  for  the  native  whites, 
and  88.6  for  the  colored.     In  1880  the  corre- 
sponding figures  were  398.8,  161.9,  and  91.2. 

The  proportion  of  insanity  was  much  greater 
among  the  whites  than  among  the  negroes,  and 
very  much  greater  among  the  foreign  born 
than  among  the  native  born. 

The  number  of  insane  in  asylums  in  1890 
vas  74,028— whites,  69,729  ;  negroes,  4,299. 
The  number  of  insane  in  asylums  in  each  1,000 
of  insane  was :  whites,  699  ;  negroes,  658. 

The  number  of  insane  admitted  to  public 
institutions  from  1881  to  1889,  inclusive,  was 
190,458.  The  number  admitted  to  private  in- 
stitutions in  the  same  period,  13,833. 


28,158.  Number  insane  in  (lermany  in  1884, 
108,100;  France,  03,900  ;  Russia,  80,000. 

Holidays.*- The  legal  holidays  in  the 
United  States  are  as  follows  : — 

New  Year's  Day,  January  1 .  In  all  states 
and  territories,  except  Arkansas,  Delaware, 
Georgia,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Rhode  Island. 

Anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans, 
January  8.    In  Louisiana. 

Lincoln's  Birthday,  February  12.    In  Louis- 


Washington's  Birthday,  February  22.  In  all 
states  and  territories  except  Alabama,  Arkan- 
sas, Florida,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Indiana,  Kansas, 
Maine,  Missouri,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Texas, 
Oregon,  and  Tennessee. 

Shrove  Tuesday,  March  1.  In  Louisiana, 
and  cities  of  Mobile,  Montgomery,  and  Selma, 
Ala. 

Anniversary  of  Texan  Independence,  March 
2.    In  Texas. 

Firemen's  Anniversary,  March  4.  In  Louis- 
iana. 

Good  Friday,  April  15.    In  Florida,  Louis- 
iana, Minnesota,  and  Pennsylvania. 
Memorial  Day,  April  26.    In  Georgia. 
•  For  later  and  revised  list  of  holidays  by 
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Battle  of  San  Jacinto,  April  21.    In  Texas. 

Decoration  Day,  May  30.  In  Colorado, 
Maine,  Vermont,  Connecticut,  Michigan,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  District  of  Columbia. 

Fourth  of  July.  In  all  states  and  terri- 
tories. 

General  Election  Day,  generally  on  Tuesday 
after  first  Monday  in  November.  In  Califor- 
nia, Maine,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Oregon,  South  Carolina,  and  Wisconsin. 

Thanksgiving  Day,  usually  last  Thursday  in 
November,  and  Fast  days  whenever  appointed 
by  the  president  are  legal  holidays  in  all  states 
and  territories. 

Christmas  Day.  In  all  the  states  and  ter- 
ritories. 

Labor  Day,  first  Monday  in  September.  All 


Weight**  and  Specific  Gravities  of 
Liquids. 


Liquids  at  82* 


.  concentration. 


Mercury  

Mromltio  *••*•■■■•«*•« 
Sulphuric  acid,  max 

Nitrous  ackl  

Chloroform  

Water  of  the  Dead  Sea  

Nitric  aciiJ.  of  commerce  

Acetic  acid,  maximum  concentration 


Sea  water,  ordinary  

Pure  water  (dlitld.)at39°l  V. 

Wine  of  Bordeaux  

Wine  of  Burgundy  

Linseed  oil...  , 

Poppy  oil  , 

Rape  seed  oil  , 

Whale  oil  , 

Olive  oil  

Turpentine  oil  

Potato  oil  

Petroleum  , 

Naphtha  

Glycerine  

Hydrochloric  acid  

Rlood  

Liquid  oxygen  

Liquid  carbonic  acid  

Ether  , 

Alcohol,  proof  spirit  

Alcohol,  pure  

Benzine  

Wood  spirit  
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The  World's  Seven  Wonders.  —  Tin 
•even  wonders  of  the  world  are  :  The  Pyramids,  1 
the  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  Diana's  Temple  at 
Ephesus,  the  Fharos  of  Alexandria,  the  Hang- 
ing Gardens  at  Babylon,  the  Statue  of  the 
Olympian  .love,  and  the  Mausoleum  by  Art- 
temisia  at  Halicarnassus.  The  Pyramids  are 
numerous,  and  space  forbids  anything  like 
even  a  list  of  them.    The  great  "piles  were 


constructed  of  blocks  of  red  or  syenitic  granite 
and  of  a  hard  calcareous  stone.  These  blocks 
were  of  extraordinary  dimensions,  and  their 
transportation  to  the  sites  of  the  pyramids  and 
their  adjustment  in  their  places,  indicate  a 
surprising  degree  of  mechanical  skill.  The 
Great  Pyramid  covers  an  area  of  between 
twelve  and  thirteen  acres.  The  masonry  con- 
sisted originally  of  89,028,000  cubic  feet,  and 
still  amounts  to  about  82,111,000  feet.  Tbe 
present  vertical  height  is  450  feet,  against  479 
feet  originally,  and  the  present  length  of  tbe 
sides  is  740  feet,  against  764  feet  originally. 
The  total  weight  of  the  stone  is  estimated  at 
6,316,000,000  tons.  The  city  of  Rhodes  was 
besieged  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  King  of 
Macedon,  but,  aided  by  Ptolomy  Soter,  King 
of  Egypt,  the  enemy  were  repulsed.  To  ex- 
press their  gratitude  to  their  allies  and  to  their 
tutelary  deity,  they  erected  a  brazen  statue  to 
Apollo.  It  was  105  feet  high,  and  hollow, 
with  a  winding  staircase  that  ascended  to  the 
head.  After  standing  fifty-six  years,  it  was 
overthrown  by  an  earthquake,  224  years  before 
Christ,  and  lay  nine  centuries  on  the  grouud, 
and  then  was  sold  to  a  Jew  by  the  Saracens, 
who  had  captured  Rhodes,  about  the  middle 
of  the  seventh  century.  It  is  said  to  have  re- 
quired nine  hundred  camels  to  remove  the  metal, 
and  from  this  statement  it  has  been  calculated 
its  weight  was  720,000  pounds.  The  Temple 
of  Diana,  at  Ephesus,  was  built  at  the  com- 
mon charge  of  all  the  Asiatic  States.  The  chief 
architect  was  Chersiphon,  and  Pliny  says  that 
220  years  were  employed  in  completing  the 
temple,  whose  riches  were  immense.  It  was 
425  feet  long,  225  broad,  and  was  supported 
by  125  columns  of  Parian  marble  (sixty  feet 
high,  each  weighing  150  tons),  furnished  by 
as  many  kings.  It  was  set  on  fire  on  the  night 
of  Alexander's  birth  by  an  obscure  person 
named  Erostratus,  who  confessed  on  the  rack 
that  the  sole  motive  which  prompted  him  was 
the  desire  to  transmit  his  name  to  future  ages. 
The  temple  was  again  built,  and  once  more 
burned  by  the  Goths  in  their  naval  invasion,  A. 
D.  256.  The  colossal  statue  of  Jupiter  in  the 
temple  of  Olympia,  at  Elis,  was  by  Phidias. 
It  was  in  gold  and  ivory,  and  sat  enthroned 
in  the  temple  for  800  years,  and  was  finally 
destroyed  by  fire  about  A.  D.  475.  From  the 
liest  information,  it  is  believed  that  the  Mau- 
soleum at  Halicarnassus  was  a  rectangular 
building  surrounded  by  an  Ionic  portico  of 
thirty-fix  columns,  and  surmounted  by  a  pyra- 
mid, rising  in  twenty-four  steps,  upon  the 
summit  of  which  was  a  colossal  marble  quad- 
riga with  a  statue  of  Mausolus.  The  magnif- 
icent structure  was  erected  by  Artemisia,  who 
was  the  sister,  wife,  and  successor  of  Mausolus. 
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The  Blarney  Stone.—  Blarney  is  a  vil- 
lage in  Ireland,  in  the  County  of  Cork,  about 
five  miles  from  the  far  famed  city  of  that 
name.  It  is  chiefly  celebrated  as  giving  th« 
name  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  eloquence  which  is 
said  to  be  characteristic  of  the  light-hearted 
natives  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  The  old  castle 
at  Blarney  contains  the  identical  stone,  the 
kissing  of  which  is  believed  to  give  the  person 
peculiar  skill  in  speech.  It  is  one  of  those 
superstitions  which  can  be  traced  back  until 
the  mind  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary. 

The  Coal  Area  of  the  World  The 

coal  area  of  the  world  is  distributed  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

8q.  Mile*.  I  8q.  Mile*. 

United  States..  192,000  t  Oermanjr   1,800 

British  America         18,000  Belgium   518 

(treat  Britain   12,000  Best  of  Europe  100,000 

Spain   4,000  China   '2, two 

France.   2,000  |  Japan   6,000 

Salaries  Paid  to  Heads  of  Govern- 
ments.—  Various  governments  pay  their 
chiefs  as  follows :  The  United  States,  $50,000 
a  year;  Persia,  $30,000,000  ;  Russia,  $10,000, - 
000;  Siam,  $10,000,000;  Spain,  $3,900,000; 
Italy,  $3,000,000  ;  Great  Britain,  $3,000,000  ; 
Morocco,  $2,500,000;  Japan,  $2,300,000; 
Egypt,  $1,575,000;  Germany,  $1,000,000; 
Saxony,  $700,000  ;  Portugal,  Sweden,  and 
Brazil,  each  $000,000;  France,  $200,000; 
Hayti,  $240,000  ;  Switzerland,  $3,000. 

Train  Management. — Standard  Code. 
—  A  train  while  running  must  display  two 
green  flags  by  day  and  two  green  lights  by 
night,  one  on  each  side  of  the  rear  of  the  train. 

After  sunset,  or  when  obscured  by  fog  or 
other  cause,  must  display  headlight  in  front, 
and  two  red  lights  in  rear. 

Two  green  flags  by  day  and  two  green  lights 
by  night,  displayed  in  the  places  provided  for 
that  purpose  on  the  front  of  an  engine,  denote 
that  the  train  is  followed  by  another  train  run- 
ning on  the  same  schedule,  and  entitled  to  the 
same  time-table  rights  as  the  train  carrying  the 
signals. 

Two  white  flags  by  day  or  two  white  lights 
by  night,  carried  in  the  same  manner,  denote 
that  the  train  is  an  extra. 

A  blue  flag  by  day  and  a  blue  light  by  night, 
placed  on  the  end  of  a  car,  denotes  that  car 
inspectors  are  at  work  under  or  about  the  car 
or  train,  and  that  it  must  not  be  coupled  to  or 
moved  until  the  blue  signal  is  removed. 

Colored  Flag  or  Lantern  Signals  — ■  Torpedoes. 
Standard  Code. —  Red  signifies  danger. 

Green  signifies  caution,  go  slowly. 

White  signifies  safety. 

Green  and  white  signifies  stop  at  flag  sta- 
tions for  passengers  or  freight. 

One  cap  or  torpedo  on  rail  means  stop  im- 
mediately 


Two  caps  or  torpedoes  on  rail  means  reduce 
speed  immediately,  and  look  out  for  danger 
signal. 

Telescopes. —  The  largest  refracting  tele- 
I  scope  in  the  world  was  presented  by  Charles 
I  T.  Yerkes  to  the  University  of  Chicago,  in 
1893.  It  has  a  lens  40  inches  in  diameter. 
The  column  and  head  of  cast  iron  rise  to  a 
height  of  43  feet,  and  weigh  50  tons.  The 
tube  is  of  steel,  64  feet  long,  and  52  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  center,  tapering  towards 
the  ends.  Its  weight  is  6  tons.  The  total 
weight  of  the  telescope  is  75  tons.  Cost  $250,- 
000.  The  lens  of  the  telescope  at  Lick  Obser- 
vatory is  36  inches  in  diameter.  The  largest 
reflector  is  that  of  Lord  Ross  in  England,  72 
inches. 

Divorces  in  Different  Countries. — 

In  Australia  divorces  have  never  been  sanc- 
tioned. 

Divorces  are  scarcely  ever  known  to  occur 
in  modern  Greece. 

In  Hindostan  either  party,  for  a  slight  cause, 
may  leave  the  other  party  and  marry. 

In  the  olden  times  the  Jews  had  a  discre- 
tionary power  of  divorcing  their  wives. 

Divorces  are  scarcely  allowed  in  Thibet,  un- 
less with  the  consent  of  both  parties.  Re- 
marriage is  forbidden. 

In  Cochin  China  the  parties  desiring  divorce 
break  a  pair  of  chopsticks  in  the  preseuce  of 
witnesses,  and  the  thing  is  done. 

Two  kinds  of  divorces  are  granted  in  Cir- 
cassia.  By  the  first,  the  parties  can  immedi- 
ately marry  again ;  by  the  second,  not  for  a 
year. 

Among  some  tribes  of  American  Indians  the 
sticks  given  witnesses  of  the  marriage  are 
broken  as  a  sign  of  divorce. 

If  the  wife  of  a  Turkoman  asks  his  permis- 
sion to  go  out,  and  he  says  "  Go,"  without 
adding,  "  Come  back  again,"  they  are  di- 
vorced. 

Tn  Siberia,  if  a  man  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
most  trifling  acts  of  his  wife,  he  tears  a  cap  or 
veil  from  her  face,  and  that  constitutes  a  di- 
vorce. 

In  Siam  the  first  wife  may  be  divorced,  but 
not  sold  as  the  others  may  be.  She  may  claim 
the  first  child.  The  others  belong  to  the  hus- 
band. 

Among  the  Moors,  if  the  wife  does  not  be- 
come the  mother  of  a  boy,  she  maybe  divorced 
with  the  consent  of  the  tribe,  and  can  marry 
again. 

In  the  Arctic  regions  a  man  who  wants  a  di- 
vorce leaves  home  in  anger,  and  does  not  return 
for  several  days.  The  wife  takes  the  hint,  and 
departs. 

In  China  divorces  are  allowed  in  all  cases  of 
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criminality,  mutual  dislike,  jealousy,  incom- 
patibility of  temperament,  or  too  much  lo- 
quacity on  the  part  of  the  wife. 

Among  the  Tartars,  if  the  wife  is  ill-treated, 
she  complains  to  the  magistrate,  who,  attended 
by  the  principal  people,  accompanies  her  to 
the  boime  and  pronounces  a  divorce. 

Books  were  originally  made  of  boards,  or 
the  in.  -  ;  bark  of  trees;  afterwards  of  skins 
and  parchment.  Papyrus,  an  iudigenour 
plant,  was  adopted  in  Egypt.  Hooks  with, 
leaves  of  vellum  were  invented  by  Attalus 
king  of  Pergaintis,  about  1!)8  11.  C,  at  which 
time  books  were  in  volumes  or  rolls.  The 
MSS.  in  J  lerculaneum  consists  of  papyrus, 
rolled  and  charred  and  matted  together  by  the 
tire,  and  are  about  nine  inches  long,  and  one, 
two,  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  each 
being  a  separate  treatise.  The  tirst  printed 
books  were  printed  on  one  side  only,  the 
leaves  being  pasted  back  to  back. 

Title  pages  to  printed  books  in  England 
were  not  introduced  until  shortly  before  1490; 
they  were  used  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  but 
not  by  Caxtou  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  prices  of  ancient  books  were  enormous. 
Jerome  (» ho  died  420  A.  J).)  states  that  he 
had  ruined  himself  by  buying  a  copy  of  the 
works  of  Origen.  A  large  estate  was  given 
by  Alfred  the  Great  for  a  book  on  cosmogra- 
phy, about  872.  The  Roman  de  la  Rt»e  was 
sold  for  about  £30;  aud  a  homily  was 
exchanged  for  200  sheep  and  live  quarters  of 


wheat.    Books  frequently  brought  doable  or 

treble  their  weight  in  gold.  In  1400  they 
sold  at  prices  varying  from  £10  to  £40  each. 

Bookbinding  is  supposed  to  have  begun 
about  050  A.  D.,  the  earliest  to  be  bound 
being  the  book  of  St.  Cuthbert  A  Latin 
Psalter  was  bound  in  oak  boards  in  the  ninth 
century.  Velvet  was  the  covering  in  the  four- 
teenth" century,  and  silk  soon  after.  Vellum 
was  introduced  early  in  the  fifteenth  century  ; 
and  leather  came  into  use  about  the  samp  time. 

Minimum  Weights  of  Produce. — 
The  following  are  minimum  weights  of  certain 
articles  of  produce,  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  :  — 


Per  Bushel. 

CO  11>S. 


70 
66 
Ml 
48 
48 
32 


46 
(0 
65 

57 
55 
33 


Per  Bushel. 
26  lbs. 
60  '* 
66  •« 


50 
46 
44 
44 


Wheat. 

Corn,  in  the  ear, 
Corn,  shelled, 
live, 

Buckwheat, 
Barley, 

Oats. 

Pease, 

White  Means, 
Castor  I  Iran*, 
White  Potatoes, 
Sw  eet  Potatoes, 
<  noons. 
Turnips, 
Dried  Poaches, 

Salt —  Weight  per  bushel  as  adopted  by  dif- 
ferent states  ranges  from  50  to  80  pounds. 
Coarse  salt  in  Pennsylvania  is  reckoned  at  SO 
pounds,  and  in  Illinois  at  50 pounds  per  bushel. 
Fine  salt  in  Pennsylvania  is  reckoned  at  62 
pounds,  in  Kentucky  and  Illinois  at  55  pounds 
per  bushel. 


Dried  Apples, 
Clover  Seed, 
Flax  Seed, 
Millet  Seed, 
Hungarian  G 

Seed, 
Timothy  Seed, 
Bine  Grass  Seed, 
Hemp  Seed, 
Salt  (see  note  below). 
Corn  Meal, 

Ground  Pease,  24 
Malt,  88 
Bran,  80 


Railroad  Statistics. 
Compiled  from  "  Poor's  Manual  of  Railroads  of  the  United  States." 


Mileage  of  Railroads  

Second  Track*  and  Sidings. . . . 

Total  Track  

Steel  Ita lU  in  Track  

Iron  Rails  in  Track  

Locomotive  Engines,  Number. 

Cars,  Passenger  

"      Haggage,  Mail,  etc  

•'  Freight  

Total  Cars  


196,886  00 
10.1SS.4S 
266,(192 .35 
246.sll.rt) 
19.180.7f. 
39,729 
27,144 
8,667 
1,400,472 


1,446,283 


LlAMt.ITIKS. 


Miles  of  Railroad  Operated   194.974.96 

Passenger  Train  Mileage   391.543,708 

Freight       "  "    605,468,619 

Mixed         "  "    20.812.985 

Total   917,825.312 

Passengers  Carried   600,485,790 

Passenger  Mileage   17.789,669.925 

Tons  of  Freight  Moved   1,084,06*1.451 

Freight  Mileage  14S ,969,303,492 

Traffic  Ea rhinos. 
Passengers   S3C0.702.6S6 


Capital  Stock   |5\97S,7962M9| 

Kouded  Debt   6,a<5,46!».74l 

Unfunded  l»el>t   312,225,536 

Current  Accounts   456,798,012 

Sinking  aud  Other  Fuuds   143,670.983: 

Total  Liabilities  $12,926  9.-0.521 

Assets. 

Cost  of  Railroad  and  Equipment  SIO.717,752,156 

Other  Investments   1,976,548,412 

Sundry  Assets   380,112,441 

Current  Accounts   223,616,024 


Mi 


Total  AsseU  

of  Assets  over 


.$13.308,029,031 
.  S38L068.611 


Net  1 

Receipts  from  OUier  I 
Total  Available  Revenue  , 

I'AYMKJCTS. 

Interest  on  Bonds   $215,191  .ITS 

Other  Interest   7,327,334 

Dividends  on  Stock   132.162.935 

Miscellaneous   36.235  397 

Is— Interest   39.127.204 

Dividends   24.724.348 

Miscellaneous   22.686,963 

Total  Pay  menu   S477.355.34~7 
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The  Public  Lands  of  the  United  States. 

The  following  H  a  tabular  Statement  showing  t lie  nuuil>rr 
d  States 
within  the 


f  acre*  of  public  lands  surveyed  In  the  following 
land  States  and  Territories  up  to  June  30,  lyul ,  also  the  total  area  of  the  public  domain  remaining  unsur»*yed 


Lank  Statks 
nUMUti 


Alabama..  . 
Arkansas.. . 
California. . 
Colorado..  . 

1- lor  Ida  

Illinois  

Indiana.. . . 

Iowa  

Idaho 


3-t.043.68O 
•>\:»i>M> 
66.348.160 
35,072.840 
35.84J,5»;o 

22.950.400 

35.6«*i.i>8n 
53.2*3.4*0 

Kansas   62.382.7"0 

I»u  isiana . . .  29.0Vi.360 


51, 

52,412 

156,203 

i«3.o»ia 

51  801 

56.001 

Xi.-ftO 

55.697 


Michigan ... 
Minnesota.. . 
Mtifi-- 1]  pi 

Missouri  

Montana ..  ..I 
Mebraska....| 


;W,81 9.200 
61.198,080 
29  6*5,120 
43.7H5.W0 

49.13. 22H0 


3-:,i;,-,7.92o 

33.543,680 
76.721.643 
61.it46.310 
:>  1.8.15,659 
35.842,600 
22,950,400 
35,646,080 
njni  19,182.2211  34.lll.2lJ 
M.»4s.  62.;  kj.720 
45.3*.*  27.17.'!  '212 
67,530'  36.»10 .'^<t0 
TB.997 
4"i..-.<! 

146.240 
76,777 


47,483.3*6 
29.6K.-i.l20 

43.;9:..mo 
33.939.743 
49,087,866 


23.448.277 
4.401 .850 
4.2" o  .0M 


1,880.148 

•••••• 


70.336,640 

109,901 

N.  Dakota... 

44,910,080 

70,172 

26.Ofi2.720 

40.723 

61.277,440 

9,'>,746 

S.  Dakota.... 

49,206,400 

76,885 

Utah  

52.541,440 

8..:,o'.io 

Wisconsin... 

35.274  >8n 

55.117 

Washington. 

42.746,880 

66,798 

Wvoming.  .. 

62,433.280 

87,552 

368.103  680 

675,162 

72,792  JBO 

ii:t.;:i» 

Indian  Ter... 

1  "    -  8M1 

30.717 

N.  Mexico... 

78,428.M)0 

122.545 

Oklahoma.  .. 

24.774  400 

38,710 

Total  

2.827,406 

_  S  a. 

My 

V. 


36.7iKi.766 
38,222,690 
26,062.720; 
46.058.414 
44.114,973 
19,080.408 
35,274,880 
27.495.664 
64,373.346 
2.236 
18,179.451 
19,658.880 

.mv.ci.I29 

24.05. 192 


ai.M2.875 


15.219.026 
6,091.427 
33,4*51,033 


15.251,216 
8.069.934 
368.101.444 
54.612,869 


27,494.371 
79,206 


1,110,642,478  • 


•  This  estimate  is  of  a  verv  general  nature,  and  affords  no  index  to  the  disposable  volume  of  land  remaining 

nor  the  amount  available  for  agricultural  purposes.  It  includes  Indian  and  other  public  reservations,  unsurveyed 
private  land  claims,  as  well  as  surveyed  private  land  claims,  in  the  districts  of  Arizona,  California.  Colorado,  and 
Sew  Mexico;  the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  section* reserved  for  common  schools;  unsurveyed  lands  embraced 
in  railroad,  swamp  land,  and  other  grants ;  the  great  mountain  areas  |  the  areas  of  unsurveyed  rivers  and  lakes, 
,nid  I \T "c  areas  wholly  unproductive  and  unavailable  for  ordinary  purposes. 


Present  Population  of  the  States  and  Territories. 

CENSUS  OF  19O0.» 


Statks  a*i» 
Tekritobik*. 


Alabama 


Arizoua  

Arkansas  

California  

Colorado  

Connecticut  

Delaware  

DiHtrtct  of  Columbia .... 

Florida  

Georgia  

Idaho  

Illinois  

Indiana  

Iowa  

Kansas  

Kentucky  


Population. 


1,828,697 


122.931 
1.311.564 
1,485,053 
700 
908.420 
184.735 

27.-. ;m 

628.542 
2,2Hi.;iii 

161,772 
4.821.550 
2,516.462 
2,2-Sl,«5J 
1,470.495 
2,147,174 
1.381.625 


States  and 
Teukitouiks. 


Maryland  

Massachusetts 

Mi.  I.lg..ii  

Minnesota   

Mississippi  

Missouri   

Montana  

Nebraska  

Nevada  

New  Hampshire.. 

New  Jersey  

New  Mexico  

New  York  

Nori  li  <  arolina,  . 

North  Dakota  

Ohio  

Oklahoma  

Oregon   

Pennsylvania  


Population. 


1.188.044 

2.806,346 
2,420 .982 
1.751 ,304 
1..V.1.270 
3.100.665 
2U.3--9 
1,006.300 

42,338 

411.58s 
1,883.669 

195.310 

7  .'268.894 

1,8.18,810 
;il'*.ij., 

4,157.546 
3!  18, 3  1 

4l.-.r..*> 


Statks  and 


Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota 
Ten  lie 

Texas  , 

Clah  

Vermont  

Virginia  

Washington  

West  Virginia  

Wisconsin  

Wyoming  

Hawaii  

Indian  Territory  

Indian  Reservations 
In  Mil.  «£  Nav.  i 

Grand  Total.. 


I  Population. 


428.556 
1.340,316 

401,570 
2  021,610 
3,04-1.710 

'270,7  4' 

343,641 
1.854.184 


2,069.042 
92,531 
154/K.I 
392,060 
134,476 
91,214. 


76,303,387 


•  The  United  States  census  of  1890  is  tabulated  on  page  671. 


The  Language  of  Gems. —  Amethyst.— 
Peace  of  mind.  Regarded  by  the  ancients  as 
having  the  power  to  dispel  drunkenness. 

Bloodstone  1  mourn  your  absence.  Worn 

by  the  ancients  as  an  amulet  or  charm,  on  ac- 
count of  the  medicinal  and  magical  virtues  it 
was  supposed  to  possess. 

Awarded  supernatural 


qualities  from  the  most  remote  period  down  to 
the  middle  ages.  Has  the  power  of  making 
|  men  courageous  and  magnanimous.  Protects 
from  evil  spirits.  Influences  the  gods  to  take 
pity  upon  mortals.  Maintains  concord  be- 
tween husband  and  wife,  and  for  this  reason 
was  held  as  the  most  appropriate  stone  for  the 
espousal  ring. 
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Emerald. — Success  in  love.  Mentioned  in 
the  Bible  as  worn  in  the  breastplate  of  the 
High  Priest  as  an  emblem  of  chastity. 

Ruby. — A  cheerful  mind.  An  amulet  against 
poiMM,  sadness,  evil  thoughts.  A  preserva- 
tive of  health.  Admonishes  the  wearer  of  im- 
pending danger  by  changing  color. 

Sapphire. — Chastity.  Procures  favor  with 
princes.  Frees  from  enchantment.  Prevents 
impure  thoughts. 

Topaz —  Fidelity.    Calms  the  passions. 

Turquoise — Success  and  happiness.  Pre- 
serves from  contagion. 

Garnet — Fidelity  in  every  engagement. 

Onyx.—  Reciprocal  love. 

Opal. —  Pure  thoughts. 

Peart. —  Purity  and  innocence. 
Public  Lands  Vacant  July  1, 1901. 


State* 

AMI 

Tkkiutories. 


Alaska. 


Arkansas., 


Colorado  

Florida  

I.laho  

Kaunas  

Louisiana  

Michigan  

Minnesota  .... 

Mississippi  

Missouri  

Montana  

Nebraska  

Nevada  

New  Mexico  . . . 
North  Dakota. 

Oklahoma  

Ore  iron  

South  Dakota. 

T'tah  

Washington... 

Wisconsin  

Wyoming  


Total.. 


 •  •  •  • 


Surveyed 
Land. 

Cnsur- 

veyed 

Land. 

Total  Arpa, 
Acres. 

312,630 

312.630 

• 

387,'9S3Vv)fi 

367.9M3.506 

11, can  2*8 

37.165,806 

48.771.054 

3.2-'4,128 

332 1, 128 

31.052396 

7,996,412 

42,040  .Wtf 

34.713,769 

4,396,055 

39.115.814 

1 .23*9.701 
11.8*1.089 

1MJ.070 

1.459.774 

30,795,087 

42.475.17S 

1,085.310 

.... 

1,085,315 

254.317 

65,018 

319339 

462,157 

402.157 

1,987,285 

2.172,908 

4,110.193 

196.980 

195.980 

If  1,737 

981,731 

19.138,446 

46.68».8ei 

65.81  i3,3o7 

9.926,670 

.... 

9  926.670 

29.887,377 

31.6M.848 

61.322.225 

41. 108.608 

14.480.616 

55.589.121 

11.973  738 

4.982.753 

16,956,491 

4.863,805 

4,863,605 

23.61J..S64 

10.141.659 

33.7s4.Oi3 

11,471,138 

397.866 

11.869.004 

10,8:«>.242 

31.6A5.613 

4J.516.855 

5,613.943 

6,299.221 

11.913.164 

230.813 

.... 

23U.813 

42.769.5*7 



4.-K7.3H9 

47.656,896 

312.177,360 

601.919.608 

<9H.096.V7  4 

•  Tlie  unreserved  lands  in  Alaska  are  mostly  unsur- 
veyi-d  and  unappropriated. 

f  Tliis  aggregate  isexdusiveof  Ohlo.indiana,  Illinois, 
and  Iowa,  in  which,  if  any  public  land  remains,  it  con- 
sists of  a  few  small  isolated  tract*.  H  isal-o  exclusive 
of  military  and  Indian  reservations,  reservoir  sites,  and 
timber  reservation*,  and  tracts  covered  bv  selections, 
filings,  railroad  grants,  and  claims  as  vet  unadjudi- 
rated,  a  part  of  which  may  in  the  future  be  added  to 
the  public  domain. 

Railroad  selections  made  during  the  fiscal 
fear  ended  June  30,  1897,  were,  in  acres: 
Arizona,  91,518.95  ;  Arkansas.  7,021.14  ;  Cali- 
fornia, 42,579.52;  Colorado,  108,877.71; 
Florida,  281.29;  Idaho,  86,626.60;  Kansas, 
55,770.65;  Louisiana,  105.84;  Minnesota, 
52,098.93;  Mississippi,  42,371.55  ;  Montana, 
46,318.85;  Nebraska,  639.92;  Nevada,  047,- 
898.54;  North  Dakota,  1,313.81;  Oregon, 
13,766.86;  Utah,  46,657.62;  Washington, 
114,868.55;  Wisconsin,  29,552.21  ;  Wyoming, 
149,682.60;    Total,  1,538,464.23. 


Indebtedness  of  the  States 
ritorles 


Geographical 
Divisions. 


North  Atlantic  

Maine  

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont  

Massachusetts  . . . 

Rhode  Island  

Connecticut  

New  York  

New  Jersey. 


South  Atlantic  

Delaware  

Maryland  

DIst".  of  Columbia. 

Virginia  

West  Virginia  

North  Carolina.... 
South  Carolina.... 

y^:::::::::::: 


North  Central..., 

Ohio  

Indiana  

Illinois  

Michigan  

Wisconsin  

Minnesota  

Iowa  

Missouri  

North  Dakota. . 
South  Dakota. . 

•Nebraska  

Kan«as  


South  Central. 
Kentucky... 
Tennessee . .. 

Alabama  

Mississippi.. 
I»ui*iana . .. 

Texas  

Arkansas  


Western   

Montana  

Wyoming  

Colorado  

New  Masloi  

Arizona  

Vtah  

Nevada   

Idaho  

Washington  

Oregon   

California  


Total 


Total  com- 
bined Debt* 
U'ss  Sinking 
Fund. 

PerCapIt 

i  of  Com 

Debt. 

1900. 

1900. 

Isux 

•487.968,813 

•26.80 

•373* 

•15,600.777 
8,148362 
3,785,373 
81,530,027 
13.042,117 
23.703.478 
901,763,217 

•23.60 
21.64 
11.39 
36  42 
37.75 
31  76 
33  64 
34.14 
13.61 

•3631 
31.10 
15.64 
61  66 
4'-..  91 

II 

165,107,113 

18.64 

22.10 

•2.919.084 
4i.175.4tW 
19.7s1.O50 
60,837.315 
2332,460 
11,117,448 
13.295.637 

«t/«            i  r» 

2,176,«>19 

•17.32 
40  46 

85  86 
30.70 
3.32 
C  s7 
11  55 

im 

6.56 

•16.17 
44  31 

126.66 
30.09 
2.65 
12  83 
14  25 

9  xy 

320,238.281 

•71365 38«~ 
24.442.631 
41. 84 1.649 
16.941,928 
10.440.580 
26.050,929 
11.275,319 
61 .557 .568 
3.842,790 
6.613.707 
15.536.772 
40.629.022 

1439 

•19.36 
11.15 
10.94 
8.09 
6.19 
20  01 

19  24 

21.03 
90  11 
14  67 

28.47 

14  17 

~»1CJ»^ 
9.28 

15.07 
736 
9.19 

14  61 
a  01 

27.7S 
3  57 
8  8* 

16  56 

15.97 

138.255311 

12.60 

16.14 

•  19.432385 
29.543.843 
18.930.867 
6,011.347 
33,335.497 
20.1*2,063 
10.828300 

43.641.122 

•10.46 
K..71 
12  31 

4.6S 
29  *  > 
9.02 
9.60 

14.41 

•9.09 
26  42 
14  28 

438 
4560 

7.31 
1337 

1335 

1.847  381 
8.411.027 
2,831 .538 
2.937.971 
7».7»1 
1337.501 
1.594  333 
3,145,658 
2,479.860 
15,569,459 

•22.00 
27.14 
20  41 
18.44 
49.28 
3.69 
29  23 

7.90 
12.89 

«19  54 

9.88 
1867 
.Tl 
9.33 
31 
22.48 

•  1,135310.442 

•  18.13 

llartholdi's  Statue  of  Liberty  The 

figure  of  this  statue,  which  is  made  of  repousse, 
or  hammered  work  —  that  is,  thin  sheets  o£ 
copper  beaten  into  shape  and  fastened  about 
an  iron  skeleton  —  is  110  1-2  feet  high  and 
weighs  100,000  pounds.  The  uplifted  torch, 
however,  is  raised  26  feet,  and  adding  to  this 
the  pedestal,  the  tip  of  the  torch  is  raised  220 
feet  from  the  ground.    The  pedestal  is  of 
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stone,  82  feet  high.  Some  idea  of  the  enor- 
mous proportions  of  the  statue  may  be  given 
from  the  fact  that  the  forefinger  is  8  feet  long 
and  4  feet  in  circumference  at  the  second  joint. 
The  head  is  14  feet  high,  and  40  persons  can 
stand  in  it. 

The  Great  Wall  of  China  runs  from  a 
point  of  the  Gulf  of  Liaotung,  an  arm  of  the 
Gulf  of  Pechili,  in  Northeastern  China,  west- 
erly to  the  Yellow  river,  thence  makes  a  great 
bend  to  the  south  for  nearly  one  hundred  miles, 
and  then  runs  to  the  northwest  for  several 
hundred  miles  to  the  Desert  of  Gobi.  Its 
length  is  1,500  miles.  For  the  most  of  this 
distance  it  runs  through  a  mountainous  coun- 
try, keeping  on  the  ridges,  and  winding  over 
many  of  the  highest  peaks.  In  some  places  it 
is  only  a  formidable  rampart,  but  most  of  the 
way  it  is  composed  of  lofty  walls  of  masonry 
and  concrete,  or  impacted  lime  and  clay,  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  feet  in  thickness,  and-  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  or  thirty-five  feet  in  height. 
The  top  of  this  wall  is  paved  for  hundreds  of 
miles,  and  crowned  with  crenelated  battle- 
ments and  towers  thirty  to  forty  feet  high.  In 
numerous  places  the  wall  climbs  such  steep 
declivities  that  its  top  ascends  from  height  to 
height  in  flights  of  granite  steps.  An  army 
could  march  on  the  top  of  the  wall  for  weeks 
and  even  months,  moving  in  some  places  ten 
men  abreast. 

Most  Northern  Point  Reached  hy 
Arctic  Explorers. —  The  following  table 
Bhows  the  furthest  points  of  north  latitude 
reached  by  Arctic  explorers:— 
Year.        Explorers.  North  Latitude. 

1607.  Hudson. 

Fhlpr.ii  (Lord  Musgruve). 
Scoresby. 
Parry. 

Mever  (on  land). 
Ma'rkham  (Naro's  expedition). 
Payer. 

1  (Oreely's  party). 


1T73. 
l«os. 

18*7. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 


23m. 
48ro. 
12m. 
45ui. 
09m. 
20m. 
07  m. 
24m. 
13in. 


008. 
008. 

42a. 
30». 


76*. 

00*. 
00m. 
36s. 


80d. 
SOd. 
Sid. 
S2d. 
82d. 
83d. 
83d. 
83d. 

mi. 

1899-1900.   Duke  of  Abruzzl.  86d. 

The  distance  from  the  farthest  point  of  polar 
discovery  to  the  polo  itself  is  3  degrees  and '27 
minutes,  or,  in  round  numbers,  240  miles, 
which  is  only  about  twenty  miles  greater  than 
the  distance  from  New  York  to  Washington, 
by  the  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  over 
which  the  traveler  rides  in  about  five  hours. 
But  this  polar  radius,  though  only  240  miles 
in  extent,  is  covered  by  ice  gorges  and  precipices 
of  incredible  difficulty ;  and  frost  is  so  severe 
that  no  instrument  of  human  invention  can 
measure  its  intensity,  and  it  blisters  the  skin 
like  extreme  heat. 

The  greatest  progress  that  has  ever  been 
made  across  these  wildernesses  of  storm,  of  fury 
and  desolation,  was  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six 
miles  in  a  day,  the  explorers  often  necessarily 


resting  as  many  days  as  they  had  before  trav- 
eled miles  in  a  single  day,  debarred  by  the 
obstacles  that  they  had  encountered. 

The  Highest  Mountains.  Kect- 

Mount  Everest,  India   29,002 

Dapsang,  Thibet   28.270 

Kanchanjanga,  India   28.156 

Aconcagua,  Chile   23,<*0 

Mercedario,  Mexico   22,397 

Mercedario,  Argentine   22,312 

Iluascan,  Peru   22,061 

lllampu,  BoliTla   21,490 

Sorata, Bolivia   21.300 

Condor,  Argentine   21,178 

MrKinley,  Alaska   20.464 

Killnia  Njaro,  Africa   19.710 

Cotojiaxl,  Ecuador   19,613 

Mt.  Logan,  Canada.   19.500 

I  Elhurz,  Caucasus   18,,r>26 

!Mt.  Wrangel,  Alaska   17,500 

Ararat,  Turkey   17,090 

Blaeklmrn,  Alaska   16,140 

Mt.  Brown,  Canada   16,000 

Crillon,  Alaska   16,900 

Mt.  Blanc   16,782 

Dickerman,  Washington   18,766 

Mt.  Hooker,  Canada   15,700 

Vancouver,  Alaska   15,666 

Monte  Rosa,  Italy   16.217 

Whitnev,  California   14,507 

Williamson,  California   14,500 

Massive,  Colorado   14,424 

Shasta,  California   14, 3K) 

Rainier,  Washington   14.363 

Pike's  Peak,  Colorado   14.108 

Fremont's  Peak,  Wyoming   13,790 

Simplon.Alps   11,642 

Mt.  Miltsecn,  Morocco   11,400 

Mt.  Lebanon,  Syria.   11,000 

8t.  Oothard,  Alps   10.000 

Olympus,  Turkey   O.soo 

Mt.  Ilermon,  Palestine   9.0.™ 

Roralma,  Venezuela     8.710 

Mt.  Sinai,  Turkey   8,637 

Ymesrteld,  Norway   8,400 

Mt.  Kosciusko,  Australia   7,308 

Mt.  Mitchell,  North  Carolina   6,711 

Mt.  Washington,  New  Hampshire   6,279 

Itacolunii,  Brazil   6.750 

Mt.  Marcy ,  New  York   6,341 

Mt.  Katahdin,  Maine   6,2" 


Ben  Nevis,  Scotland. 

The  Loftiest  Volcanoes. 

Height 

Name  of  Volcano.         infect.  Where  Located. 

Hahama  23,000  Peru 

Llullaillac  21,000  Chile 

San  Jose  20,020  Chile 

Misti  20,016  Peru 

Cotopaxt  19,613  Peru 

Antisana  19.333  Ecuador 

Cayatnbl   19,266  Ecuador 

Demavend  19.000  Persia 

Toll  ma  18,400  Columbia 

Mt.St.Elias  18,024  Alaska 

Popocatepetl  17,748  Mexico 

Altar.  IT  ,710  Ecuador 

Sangat  17,400  rVuador 

Orizaba  17,373  Mexico 

Klintchooskala  l«,512  Kamchatka 

Utacclhuatl  16.076  Mex  ico 

loluco  14,960  Mexico 

Manna  Kea  13.913  Hawaii 

Mauna  Loa  13.700  Hawaii 

Fujiyama  12,390  Japan 

Teiierlire  13,300  Canary  Islands 

Mt.  Hood  11.225  Oregon 

Etna  10,755  Sicily 

Mt.  St.  Helen's  10,000  Inited  States 

Peak  of  Tahiti   7.400  Friendly  Inlands 

Peak  of  Pico   7.013  Azores 

Hecla  6.110  Iceland 

Vesuvius  4.360  Italy 
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Three  of  the  best  known  volcanoes  of  the 
world,  Vesuvius,  4,300  feet  ;  Hecla,  5,110 
feet,  and  Stromboli,  3,040  feet,  are  of  much 
less  elevation  than  many  others  altogether 
unfamiliar. 

Capacity  of  the  Largest  Churches 
and  Halls. 

Jt.  Pet«r's  Cathedral  Rome  64,000 

'"athedral  of  Milan  Milan  37,iio0 

It.  Paul's  Cburch  Rome  32.000 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral  London  25,0Oi> 

Church  of  St.  Petronlo  Bologna  24.000 

Cathedral  of  Florence  Florence  24, on© 

Cathedral  of  Antwerp  Antwerp  24.000 

Mosque  of  St.  Sophia  Constantinople  23,ooo 

St.  John's  Lateran  Rome  2J.00O 

Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame ...  Paris  21,000 

Cathedral  of  Piaa.  Piaa.  13.000 

Church  of  St.  Stephen  Vienna  12,000 

Church  of  St.  Dominic  Bolopna  12,noo 

Church  of  8t.  Peter  Bologna  11,400 

Cathedral  of  Vienna  Vienna  11, "») 

St.  Peter's  Cathedral  Montreal  lO.ooo 

Madison  Square  Garden  New  York   8.433 

Auditorium  Chicago   8,000 

enny  of  Music  Philadelphia   2,862 

«r  Carlo  Felice  Genoa   2.660 

 Boston   2.972 

Co  vent  Garden  London  2.684 

Academy  of  Music  New  York   2.626 

Music  Hall  Boston  2,585 

Alexander  Theater  8t.  Petersburg  2.332 

Opera  House  Munich  2.307 

San  Carlos  Theater  Naples  2,240 

Imperial  Theater  St. Petersburg  2,l«o 

Grand  Opera  Paris  2,090 

La  Scala.  Milan  2.113 

St.  Charles  Theater  New  Orleans   2,178 

Opera  House  New  Orleans  2,052 

Grand  Opera  House  New  York   1.883 

Booth's  Theater  New  York   1,807 

McVlckar's  Theater  Chicago   1.790 

Ford's  Opera  House  Baltimore   1,720 

 Berlin   1,636 


Forelgrn-born  Population. — The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  origin  of  the  foreign- 
born  population  of  the  U.  S.,  census  of  1900, 
exclusive  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 


Japant   25.077 

Mexico   103.410 

Norway   386.985 

Poland   383.510 

Russia   424.0% 

Scotland   233  1/77 

Sweden   573.040 

Switzerland   115.851 

Turkey   9.933 

Wales   93.682 

Other  countries. . .  176.632 


Total....  10.856.644 


Austria   276.249 

Bohemia   156.991 

Canada  (English)*  785.958 
Canada  (French)*  395,297 

China   81.827 

Denmark   154.284 

England   842,078 

Finland   62.811 

France   104,841 

Germany  2.666.990 

Holland   105.049 

Hungary   145.802 

Ireland  1.618.567 

Italy   484.207 

*  Includes  Newfoundland. 

t  Including  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  81,690. 

The  Five  Wits. —  An  old  and  curious 
standard  of  mentality  is  that  which  credits 
mankind  with  having  "  five  wits":  common 
wit,  imagination,  fantasy,  estimation,  and 
memory. 

1 .  Common  wit  is  that  inward  sense  which 
judges  what  the  five  senses  simply  discern : 
thus  the  eye  sees,  the  nose  smells,  the  ear  hears, 
and  so  on,  but  it  is  "common  wit"  that  in- 
forms the  brain  and  passes  judgment  on  the 


2.  Imagination  works  on  the  mind,  causing 
it  to  realize  what  has  been  presented  to  it. 

3.  Fantasy  energizes  the  mind  to  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  judgment  thus  pronounced. 

4.  Estimation  decides  on  all  matters  per- 
taining to  time,  space,  locality,  relation,  and 
so  on. 

5.  Memory  enables  the  mind  to  retain  the 
recollection  of  what  has  been  imparted. 

Bell  Time  on  Shipboard. 


Time,  A.M. 


Time,  a.  M. 


Time,  A.  at. 


1  Bell. 

ir 
3 
4 

1 

B 
7 

8 


12.30  1  Bell, 
1.00  2  r 
1.30  3 
2.00  4 
2.30  5 
3.00  6 
3.30  7 
4.00  8 


4.30  1  Bell. 
6.00  2  Bella, 
5  30  3  " 
6.00  4  " 
6-30  5  44 
7.00  6  ** 
7  JO  7  " 
8.i»o  8  u 


8.30 


9.30 
10.00 

10.30 

11.00 
11.30 
Noon 


Time,  r.  M. 


1  Bell, 

2  Bells, 

3  " 

4  " 

5  " 

6  " 

7  " 

8  " 


12.30 
1.00 
1.30 
2.00 
2.30 


Time,  p.  m  . 


Time,  p.m. 


1  Bell, 

2  Bells, 

3  " 

4  » 

1  Bell, 

2  Bells, 

3  '* 
4.00  4  "  


4.30  1  Bell, 
6.00  2  Bells, 
530  3  " 
>4  " 

»5  " 
1 6  " 
17 


8.30 
9.00 


6.00 
6.30 
7.00 
7.30 


10.30 
II  00 
11  .50 


8.00  8  Midnight 


On  shipboard,  for  purpose  of  discipline  and 
to  divide  the  watch  fairly,  the  crew  is  mus- 
tered in  two  divisions;  the  Starboard  (right 
side,  looking  toward  the  head)  and  the  Port 
(left).  The  day  commences  at  noon,  and  is 
thus  divided :  Afternoon  Watch,  noon  to  4  p. 
M. ;  First  Dog  Watch,  4  r.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  ; 
Second  Dog  Watch,  0  p.  m.  to  8  p.  M.;  First 
Watch,  8  p.  m.  to  Midnight;  Middle  Watch, 
Midnight  to  4  a.m.;  Morning  Watch,  4  A.  m. 
to  8  a.  u.;  Forenoon  Watch,  8  a.  M.  to  noon. 
This  makes  seven  Watches,  which  enables  the 
crew  to  keep  ♦diem  alternately,  as  the  Watch 
which  comes  on  duty  at  noon  one  day  has  the 
afternoon  next  day,  and  the  men  who  have 
only  four  hours'  rest  one  night  have  eight  hourB 
the*  next.  This  is  the  reason  for  having  Dog 
Watches,  which  are  made  by  dividing  the 
hours  between  4  p.  M.  and  8  p.  m.  into  two 
Watches.  Time  is  kept  by  means  of  "  Bells  " 
although  sometimes  there  is  but  one  Bell  on 
the  ship. 

Pawnbroker's  Sign,  Origin  of — It 

is  generally  held  that  the  three  golden  balls 
used  by  pawnbrokers  as  a  sign  were  adopted 
from  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Medici  fam- 
ily of  Italy  by  the  Lombard  merchants,  among 
whom  were  several  representatives  of  that  fam- 
ily. This  sign  was  used  in  London  in  very 
early  times  by  some  of  those  merchants  who 
had  emigrated  from  Italy  and  established  the 
first  money-lending  establishments  in  England. 

Indian  Folklore.—  As  a  specimen  of  the 
folklore  of  our  own  aborigines  none  can  sur- 
pass in  interest  the  story  of  Hiawatha,  the 
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prophet-teacher,  son  of  Mudjekeewis  (the  teest 
wind)  aud  Wenonah,  daughter  of  Nokomis. 
He  represents  the  progress  of  civilization 
among  the  North  American  Indians.  Hiawa- 
tha first  wrestled  with  Mondamin  (maize),  and, 
having  subdued  it,  gave  it  to  man  for  food. 
He  then  taught  man  navigation;  then  ho  sub- 
dued Mishe  Nahma  (the  sturgeon),  and  taught 
the  Indians  how  to  make  oil  therefrom  for 
winter.  His  next  exploit  was  against  the  ma- 
gician Megissognon,  the  author  of  disease  and 
death;  having  slain  this  monster,  he  taught 
men  the  science  of  medicine.  He  then  mar- 
ried Minnehaha  (laughing  miter),  and  taught 
man  to  be  the  husband  of  one  wife,  and  the 
comforts  of  domestic  peace.  Lastly,  he  taught 
man  picture-writing.  When  the  white  man 
came  with  the  gospel,  Hiawatha  ascended  to 
the  kingdom  of  Poueroah,  the  land  of  the 
hereafter.  Among  many  other  accomplish- 
ments, when  Hiawatha  put  on  his  moccasins, 
he  could  measure  a  mile  at  a  single  stride. 

He  had  moccasins  enchanted, 
Static  moccasins  of  deer-skin; 
When  he  bound  them  round  his  ankles 
At  each  stride  a  mile  he  measured  ! 

-Lono fellow,  Hiawatha,  iv. 

Barber's  Pole. —  The  spiral  red  stripe  on 
a  barber's  pole  is  said  to  symbolize  the  winding 
of  a  ribbon  or  bandage  around  the  arm  of  a 
patient  upon  whom  the  barber  had  operated  in 
the  capacity  of  surgeon.  In  former  times, 
when  the  operation  of  bleeding  was  extensively 
practiced,  blood-letting  formed  a  part  of  the 
duties  of  a  barber. 

Caste  Among  the  Hindoos. —  Caste  is 
a  term  applied  to  the  division  into  social  classes 
in  India.  To  each  of  these  classes  certain  pur- 
suits are  limited  by  the  Laws  of  Mann,  B.  C. 
960.  1.  The  Brahmans  or  sacerdotal  class, 
which  ««  issued  from  the  mouth  of  Brahma." 

2.  The  Chuttree  or  military  class,  which 
«»  sprang  from  the  arm  of  Brahma." 

3.  The  Bate  or  mercantile  class,  which 
"  sprang  from  the  thigh  of  Brahma." 

4.  The  Sntlras  or  servile  class,  which 
11  sprang  from  the  foot  of  Brahma." 

The  Pariahs  and  Chandalas  are  nobodies,  or 
worse,  tor  it  is  pollution  to  be  touched  by  such 
"  scum  of  the  earth." 

American  Flags. —  It  is  related  that  the 
flag  which  was  raised  at  Cambridge,  January 
2, 1776,  by  Washington,  was  composed  of  thir- 
teen red  and  white  stripes,  with  the  crosses  of 
St.  George  and  St.  Andrew  emblazoned  on  the 
blue  canton  in  place  of  the  stars.  This  flag 
was  also  carried  by  the  fleet  under  command  of 
Commander  Esek  Hopkins,  when  it  sailed  from 
the  Delaware  Capes,  February  17,  1776.  In 
the  following  year,  June  14,  1777,  the  conti- 


nental Congress  passed  a  resolution  "  That  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  be  thirteen  stripes, 
I  alternate  red  and  white ;  that  the  Union  be 
]  thirteen  stars,  white  on  a  blue  field,  represent- 
ing anew  constellation."  How  or  by  whom 
,  the  idea  of  the  star  was  first  suggested  is  un- 
1  certain,  although  there  are  some  who  ascribe 
it  to  John  Adams,  while  others  claim  the  en- 
tire flag  was  borrowed  from  the  coat  of  arms  of 
I  the  Washington  family.  In  this  Hag  the  stars 
I  were  arranged  in  a  circle,  although  no  form 
i  was  officially  prescribed.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  lirst  display  of  the  National  flag  at  a  mili- 
tary |*>*t  was  at  Fort  Schuyler,  on  the  site 
of  the  village  of  Rome,  Oneida  county,  N.  Y. 
The  fort  was  besieged  early  iu  the  month  of 
August,  1777,  and  the  garrison  were  without  a 
,  flag.  So  they  made  one  according  to  the  pre- 
scription of  Congress,  by  cutting  up  sheets  to 
I  form  the  white  stripes,  bits  of  scarlet  cloth  for 
the  red  stripes,  and  the  blue  ground  for  the 
stars  was  composed  of  portions  of  a  cloth  cloak 
belonging  to  Capt.  Abraham  Swarthout,  of 
Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.,  and  the  flag  was  un- 
furled August  3,  1777.  Faul  Jones,  as  com- 
mander of  the  •»  Ranger,"  to  which  he  was 
appointed,  June  14,  1777,  claimed  that  he  was 
the  first  to  display  the  stars  and  strijx'S  on  a 
naval  vessel.  It  is  probable  that  the  flag  was 
first  unfurled  in  battle  on  the  banks  of  the 
Brandy  wine,  September  11, 17#77,  the  first  bat- 
tle after  its  adoption.  It  first  appeared  over  a 
foreign  stronghold,  June  28,  1778,  when  Cap- 
tain Rathbone,  of  the  American  sloop  of  war 
"  Providence,"  captured  Fort  Nassau,  New 
Providence,  Bahama  Islands.  John  Singleton 
Copley,  the  American  painter,  claimed  to  be 
the  first  to  display  the  flag  in  Great  Britain. 
On  the  day  when  George  III.  acknowledged 
the  independence  of  the  United  States  (De- 
cetnl>er  5,  1782),  he  painted  the  flag  in  the 
background  of  a  portrait  of  Elkanah  Watson. 
To  Captain  Mooers,  of  the  whaling  ship  "  Bed- 
ford," of  Nantucket,  is  doubtless  due  the 
honor  of  first  displaying  the  stars  and  stripes 
in  a  port  of  Great  Britain.  He  arrived  in  the 
Downs  with  it  flying  at  the  fore,  February  3, 
1783.  When  Vermont  and  Kentucky  were 
added  to  the  Union  of  States,  the  flag  was 
altered,  the  number  of  stripes  and  stars  being 
increased  from  thirteen  to  fifteen.  In  1818  a 
new  flag,  having  thirteen  stripes  and  a  star  for 
every  state,  twenty  at  that  time,  was  devised  by 
Capt.  Samuel  C.  Reed,  and  this  has  remained 
the  form  of  the  United  States  flag. 

Harbors  -  San  Francisco  may  fairly  claim 

to  have  the  most  capacious  natural  harbor  of 
any  of  the  world's  great  trading  marts.  It  is 
also  one  of  the  very  safest.  It  is  entered 
through  the  Golden  Gate,  a  passage  a  mile  wide, 
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and  thirty-five  feet  deep  at  low  tide  —  admit- 
ting the  largest  ships  afloat  without  danger  of 
grounding.  The  landlocked  bay,  of  which  this 
harbor  is  part,  is  fifty  miles  long,  aud  averages 
five  miles  in  width.  There  all  the  shipping  of 
the  entire  globe  could  anchor  in  perfect  safety. 
Port  Philip  Bay,  the  chief  harbor  of  Victoria, 
Australia,  is  larger  than  the  bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, being  about  thirty-eight  miles  long  by 
thirty-three  broad,  but  its  very  breadth,  with 
its  surroundings,  leaves  it  exposed  to  storms 
from  certain  quarters.  Port  Jackson,  on  which 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  is  lo- 
cated, is  a  magnificent  harbor,  completely  land- 
locked, extending  inland  in  some  places  fully 
twenty  miles,  and  having  ample  depth  of  water 
for  vessels  of  the  heaviest  burden.  The  har- 
bors of  New  York  city,  Rio  Janeiro,  Brazil, 
and  Havana,  Cuba,  are  capacious  and  secure. 
Next  come  those  of  Boston,  Norfolk,  Va.,  Port- 
land, Me.,  Halifax,  N.  S.,  Copenhagen,  Con- 
stantinople, Hong  Kong,  Yokohama,  and  Na- 
gasaki. The  great  ports  situated  on  the  banks 
of  rivers,  such  as  London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow, 
Lisbon,  Philadelphia,  New  Orleans,  Quebec, 
Shanghai,  Canton,  Calcutta,  etc.,  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  definition  of  harbors  as  here  con- 
sidered. 

Bunker  Hill  Monument.— The  corner 
stone  of  this  monument  was  laid  on  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  June 
17,  1825,  by  Lafayette,  and  the  oration  was 
pronounced  by  Daniel  Webster.  It  is  a  square 
shaft  of  Quincy  granite,  221  feet  high,  31  feet 
square  at  the  base,  and  15  feet  at  the  top. 
Inside  the  shaft  is  a  round,  hollow  cone,  7  feet 
wide  at  the  bottom,  and  4  feet  2  inches  at  the 
top,  encircled  by  a  winding  staircase  containing 
224  stone  steps,  which  leads  to  a  chamber  11 
feet  in  diameter  immediately  under  the  apex. 
The  chamber  has  four  windows,  and  contains 
two  cannons,  named  Hancock  and  Adams,  re- 
spectively, which  were  used  in  the  war.  The 
monument  was  completed  and  was  dedicated 
June  17,  1843. 

Commune,  Paris,  was  an  organized  band 
of  Socialists,  who  attempted  to  establish  a  rev- 
olutionary government  in  Paris  in  1871.  Be- 
fore they  were  suppressed  by  the  army  of  the 
republic,  thpy  became  absolute  masters  of  Paris, 
and  committed  astrocious  acts  of  cruelty  and 
vandalism.  They  arrested  the  Bishop  of  Paris 
and  other  prominent  citizens,  and  imprisoned 
them.  They  set  fire  to  the  public  buildings, 
and  endeavored  to  destroy  the  ancient  monu- 
ments and  treasures  of  art.  Among  the  build- 
ings which  were  destroyed  were  the  Tnilerh*s, 
the  Palais  de  Justice,  the  Palais  Royal,  aud  the 
Hotel  de  Yille,  and  the  Louvre  Gallery  was 
partly  burned.    The  Column  Vendome,  erected 


in  honor  of  Napoleon,  was  one  of  the  first  mon- 
uments to  fall.  Darboy,  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  Bonjean,  President  of  the  Court  of  Cas- 
sation, and  others  whom  they  held  as  hostages, 
were  shot.  In  short,  thev  seemed  to  be  pos- 
sessed with  a  very  frenzy  of  hatred  against  all 
government  and  all  order,  and  wantonly  de- 
stroyed property  and  human  life.  The  revo- 
lution was  finally  suppressed  on  May  27,  and 
25,000  of  the  Communists  were  taken  prisoners, 
some  of  whom  were  put  to  death,  while  a  large 
number  were  banished.  In  justice  it  must  be 
said  that  the  more  intelligent  and  honest  lead- 
ers of  the  Commune  were  discarded  before  the 
most  astrocious  acts  were  committed. 

Alien  Holders  of  Our  Lands. —  The 
following  is  a  table  of  the  leading  alien  hold- 
ers of  lands  in  the  United  States,  with  amount 
of  holdings  in  acres  :  — 

An  English  syndicate,  No.  3,  in  Texas   3,000.000 

The  Holland  Land  Company,  New  Mexico.. . . . .  4.500.000 

Sir  Edw.  Held  and  a  syndicate.  Florida   2.000.000 

English  syndicate  in  Mississippi   1.8O0.000 

Marquis  of  Tweedale   1.75A, 000 

Phillips,  Marshall  &  Co.,  London   1.300.000 

German-American  syndicate,  London   760,000 

Hryan  II.  Evans,  of  London   700,000 

Duke  of  Sutherland   425,000 

British  Land  Company  in  Kansas   320.000 

Win.  Wharley.  M.P.,  Peterboro,  England   310,000 

Missouri  I-and  Company.  Edinburgh,  Scotland  300.000 

Robert  Tennent,  of  London   230.000 

Dundee  Land  Company,  Scotland   247.000 

Lord  Dunmore   120,000 

lteniamln  Neugas,  Liverpool   100.000 

Lord  Houghton  in  Florida   60.000 

Lord  Dunraven  in  Colorado   fio.ooo 

English  Land  Company  in  Florida   AO.OOO 

English  Land  Company  In  Arkansas   60,000 

Albert  Peel,  M.P.,  Leicestershire,  England   10.000 

Sir  J.  L.  Kay,  Yorkshire,  England   5,000 

Alexander  Grant,  of  London,  in  Kansas   35.000 

English  syndicate,  Wisconsin   110,000 

M.  Ellerhauscr,  of  Halifax,  in  West  Virginia. .  600.000 

A  Scotch  syndicate  In  Florida   500.000 

A.  Boysen.  Danish  consul  In  Milwaukee  

Missouri  Land  Company,  of  Edinburgh  

Total  

To  these  syndicate  holdings,  should  be  added 
the  following:  The  Arkansas  Valley  Com- 
pany in  Colorado,  a  foreign  corporation,  whose 
inclosures  embrace  upwards  of  1 ,000,000  acres ; 
the  Prairie  Cattle  Company  (Scotch)  in  Col- 
orado, upwards  of  1,000,000;  H.  H.  Metcalf, 
River  Bend,  Colorado,  200,000;  John  W. 
Powers,  Colorado,  200,000 ;  McDaniel  &  Davis, 
Colorado,  75,000  ;  Routchler  &  Lamb,  Colo- 
rado, 40,000  ;  J.  W.  Frank,  Colorado,  40,000  ; 
Gannett  &  Langford,  Colorado,  30,000 ;  E.  C. 
Tane,  Colorado,  50,000  ;  Leivesy  Brothers,  Col- 
orado, 150,000  ;  Vrooman  &  McFife,  Colorado, 
50,000;  Beatty  Brothers,  Colorado,  40,000; 
Chick,  Brown  &  Company,  Colorado,  30,000 ; 
Reynolds  Cattle  Company,  Colorado,  50,000 ; 
several  other  cases  in  Colorado,  embracing 
from  10,000  to  30,000;  Coe  &  Carter,  Ne- 
braska, fifty  miles  of  fence ;  J.  W.  Wilson, 
Nebraska,  forty  miles  ;  J.  W.  Boster,  twenty 
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.nilea;  William  Humphrey,  Nevada,  thirty 
miles;  Nelson  &  Son,  Nevada,  twenty-two 
miles;  Kennebec  Ranch,  Nebraska,  from  20,- 
000  to  50,000  acres. 

Largest  Island*  in  the  World. 

Area.  I'onula- 
Sq.  miles.  tfon. 

New  Guinea  325.000  690,000 

Borneo  290,000  1,846,000 

Madagascar                                        228,570  3,000,000 

Sumatra                                           168,000  8,000.000 

Great  Britain                                     83,826  29,710.000 

Celebes                                                66,780  4.000.000 

Java                                                    60,260  17,600,000 

Satfhallen  (used  aa  a  penal  settlement 

only)                                              47.600  13.500 

New  Zealand,  North  Island   44,750  1 

South  Island                  56.2-J4  (  O'"'""0 

Cuba                                                45,700  2,000,000 

Niphon  (Japan)                                  42,000  27,260.000 

Newfoundland                                   40.200  180.000 

Luzon  (Philippines)                            40.000  4.500,000 

Iceland........                                   40,000  72,438 

Jesso                                                   35,000  163,356 

Ireland                                              31,874  4,460,540 

Hayti  or  San  Domingo                         29.830  393. 200 

Tasmania                                          26,215  1.10,541 

Ceylon                                              28.635  3,000  ooo 

Tierra  del  Fuego                               21,200  2,000 

Government  Salary  List. —  The  salary 
of  the  president  of  the  United  States  is  $50,000 
a  year ;  the  vice-president,  $8,000  ;  cabinet  offi- 
cers, $8,000.  Senators  receive  $5,000  and 
mileage.  Congressmen,  $5,000  and  mileage. 
The  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
ceives $10,500;  Associate  Justices,  $10,000. 
The  diplomats  get  good  pay:  Ministers  to 
Germany,  Great  Britain,  France,  aud  Russia, 
$17,500;  Ministers  to  Brazil,  China,  Austro- 
Hungary,  Italy,  Mexico,  Japan,  and  Spain, 
$12,000  ;  Ministers  to  Chile,  Peru,  and  Central 
America,  $10,000 ;  Ministers  to  the  Argen- 
tine Confederation,  Belgium,  Hayti,  Colom- 
bia, Netherlands,  Sweden,  Turkey,  and 
Venezuela,  $7,500 ;  Ministers  to  Switzerland, 
Denmark,  Paraguay,  Bolivia,  and  Portugal, 
$5,000;  Ministers  to  Liberia,  $4,000.  The 
heads  of  the  government  departments  receive  : 
Superintendent  of  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing,  $4,500  ;  Public  Printer,  $4,500  ;  Su- 
perintendent of  Census,  $5,000  ;  Superinten- 
dent of  Naval  Observatory,  $5,000  ;  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Signal  Service,  $1,000  ;  Director 
of  Geological  Surveys,  $0,000  ;  Director  of  the 
Mint,  $4,500  ;  Commissioner  of  General  Land 
Office,  $4,000  ;  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  $3,- 
600 ;  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  $3,000; 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  $3,000  ;  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  $3,000;  Commander 
of  Marine  Corps,  $3,500  ,  Superintendent  of 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  $6,000. 

In  1803  the  Ministers  to  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many, aud  France,  were  made  Ambassadors 
without  increase  of  pay. 

The  pay  of  army  officers  is  fixed  as  follows : 
General,  $13,500  ;  lieutenant  general,  $1 1 ,000  ; 
major  general,  $7,500;  brigadier  general,  $."»,- 


500 ;  colonel,  $3,500 ;  lieutenant  colonel, 
$3,000;  major,  $2,500;  captain,  mounted, 
$2,000;  captain,  not  mounted,  $1,800  ;  regi- 
mental adjutant,  $1,800;  regimental  quarter- 
master, $1,800;  first  lieutenant,  mounted, 
$1,600  ;  first  lieutenant,  not  mounted,  $1,500 ; 
second  lieutenant,  mounted,  $1,500;  second 
lieutenant,  not  mounted,  $1,400;  chaplain, 
$1,500.  The  navy  salaries  are :  Admiral,  $18,- 
000  ;  vice-admiral*  $9,000 ;  rear  admiral,  $6,- 
000;  commodore,  $5,000;  captain,  $4,500; 
commander,  $3,500;  lieutenant  commander, 
$2,800;  lieutenant,  $2,400;  master,  $1,800; 
ensign,  $1,200;  midshipman,  $1,000;  cadet 
midshipman,  $500  ;  mate,  $900  ;  medical  and 
pay  director,  and  medical  and  pay  inspector, 
and  chief  engineer,  $4,400 ;  fleet  surgeon,  fleet 
paymaster,  and  fleet  engineer,  $-4,400 ;  sur- 
geon and  paymaster,  $2,800  ;  chaplain,  $2,500. 

The  White  House. —  The  residence  of 
the  president  of  the  United  States  is  officially 
known  as  the  Executive  Mansion,  which  means 
that  it  is  the  residence  of  the  head  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  government ;  but  it  is 
seldom  called,  in  ordinary  talk,  either  by  those 
who  live  in  it,  or  by  the  American  people  in 
general,  anything  but  the  White  House.  This 
is  a  veiy  unpretentious  title,  and  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  how  the  residence  of  the  president, 
in  a  country  which  is  full  of  white  houses, 
came  to  bear  this  simple  name  as  its  special 
property. 

The  explanation  is  easily  found.  The  first 
Executive  Mansion  at  Washington  was  occu- 
pied in  1800.  It  was  built  of  freestone,  and 
was  unpainted  ;  but  in  1814  the  British  army 
occupied  Washington,  and  burned,  with  other 
public  buildings,  the  president's  house,  leav- 
ing it  a  blackened  ruin. 

The  house  was  rebuilt  on  the  same  site,  and 
the  same  walls  were  used  in  its  construction  ; 
but  they  were  so  discolored  by  smoke  that,  on 
the  suggestion  of  General  Jackson,  they  were 
painted  white,  not  only  to  improve  their  ap- 
pearance, but  in  token  of  the  successful  defiance 
of  British  fire  by  the  American  Republic. 

The  mansion  soon  became  the  •«  White 
House"  in  the  mouths  of  the  people,  on  ac- 
count of  its  dazzling  color,  and  from  that  day 
to  this  it  has  been  repainted  white  every  ten 
years.  Its  name  commemorates  a  patriotic  feel- 
ing, therefore,  as  well  as  serves  to  describe  the 
appearance  of  the  mansion,  for  the  original 
coat  of  white  paint  was  a  sort  of  protest  against 
the  vandalism  of  the  British,  and  every  subse- 
quent coat  has  served  to  perpetuate  the  protest. 

Eagle  as  an  Emblem. —  In  ancient  my- 
thology the  eagle  was  believed  to  carry  the 
souls  of  the  dying  to  their  abode  on  Mount 
Olympus,  and  was  called  the  Bird  of  Jove. 
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The  eagle  was  first  taken  as  a  symbol  of  royal 
power  by  the  ancient  Etruscans,  who  bore  its 
image  upon  their  standards.  In  the  year  87 
B.  C.  a  silver  eagle,  with  expanded  wings, 
poised  on  the  top  of  a  spear,  with  a  thunder- 
bolt held  in  its  claws,  was  adopted  as  the  mili- 
tary standard  to  be  borne  at  the  head  of  their 
legions  by  the  Romans.  At  the  time  of  Ha- 
drian a  golden  eagle  was  substituted  for  the  sil- 
ver one.  A  two-headed  eagle  was  adopted  by 
the  Byzantine  emi>erors  as  a  symbol  of  their 
control  of  both  the  East  and  the  West.  The 
double-headed  eagle  of  Russia  was  adopted  on 
the  marriage  of  Ivan  I.  with  a  Grecian  princess 
of  the  Eastern  empire  ;  that  of  Austria  was 
first  used  when  the  Emperor  of  Germany  took 
the  title  of  the  Roman  Emperor.  The  national 
standard  of  Prussia  bears  a  black  eagle,  that 
of  Poland  a  white  one.  Napoleon  I.  took  a 
golden  eagle  for  his  standard,  modeled  of  pure 
gold,  and  bearing  a  thunderbolt,  after  the  pat- 
tern of  the  eagle  of  the  Romans.  This  stand- 
ard was  disused  under  the  Bourbons,  but  was 
restored  by  a  decree  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  1852. 
The  eagle  was  first  used  on  American  coins  in 
1788,  on  cents  and  half-cents  issued  from  the 
Massachusetts  mint.  It  was  adopted  in  the 
plan  of  a  national  coinage  as  a  design  upon  all 
gold  coins,  and  on  the  silver  dollar,  half  dollar, 
and  quarter  dollar.  The  design  of  an  eagle 
was  at  one  time  suggested  for  the  national  flag, 
but  was  abandoned. 

Knighthood,  originally  a  military  dis- 
tinction, came,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  to  be 
occasionally  conferred  on  civilians,  as  a  re- 
ward for  valuable  services  rendered  to  the 
crown  or  community.  The  first  civil  knight  in 
England  was  Sir  William  Walworth,  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  who  won  that  distinction  by 
slaying  the  rebel,  Wat  Tyler,  in  the  presence  of 
the  king.  The  ceremonies  practiced  in  con- 
ferring knighthood  have  varied  at  different 
periods.  In  general,  fasting  and  bathing  were 
in  early  times  necessary  preparatives.  In  the 
eleventh  century,  the  creation  of  a  knight  was 
preceded  by  solemn  confession  and  a  midnight 
vigil  in  the  church  and  followed  by  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Eucharist.  The  new  knight  offered 
his  sword  on  the  altar,  to  signify  his  devotion 
to  the  Church  and  determination  to  lead  a 
holy  life.  The  sword  was  redeemed  in  a  sum 
of  money,  had  a  benediction  pronounced  over 
it,  and  was  girded  on  by  the  highest  ecclesias- 
tic present.  The  title  was  conferred  by  bind- 
ing the  sword  and  spurs  on  the  candidate,  after 
which  a  blow  was  dealt  him  on  the  cheek  or 
shoulder,  as  the  last  affront  winch  he  was  to 
receive  unrequited.  He  then  took  an  oath  to  I 
protect  the  distressed,  maintain  right  against  i 
might,  and  never  by  word  or  deed  to  stain  his  ] 


character  as  a  knight  or  a  Christian.  Upon 
the  infringement  of  any  part  of  his  oath  a 
knight  could  be  degraded,  in  which  case  his 
spurs  were  chopped  off  with  a  hatchet,  his 
sword  broken,  his  escutcheon  reversed,  and 
some  religious  observances  were  added  during 
which  each  piece  of  armor  was  taken  off  in 
succession  and  cast  from  the  recreant  knight. 
Knighthood  is  now  generally  bestowed  by  a 
verbal  declaration  of  the  sovereign,  accom- 
panied with  a  simple  ceremony  of  imposition 
of  the  sword. 

Latin  Union  was  formed  in  1865  and  orig- 
inally embraced  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  and 
Switzerland,  but  was  joined  by  Greece  in  1868, 
Spain  in  1871,  and  subsequently  Servia  and 
Roumania.  The  object  of  this  combination 
was  to  regulate  the  amount  of  silver  to  be 
coined  yearly  in  each  country,  and  to  secure  a 
uniform  coinage  which  would  be  received  with- 
out discount  throughout  the  Union.  The  unit 
of  coinage  in  the  Latin  Union  is  the  franc,  and 
although  it  is  known  in  other  countries  under 
different  names  the  value  is  always  the  same. 
The  perfect  decimal  system  of  France  is  also 
used.  The  convenience  of  this  coinage  system 
has  led  to  its  adoption  by  about  148,000,000 
people.  In  1874  the  States,  by  mutual  con- 
sent, practically  suspended  the  coinage  of  sil- 
ver. 

Blue  Stockings —  The  term  •  <  blue  stock- 
ing "  originated  in  England  about  a  century 
ago.  Its  invention  is  traced  to  the  days  of 
Doctor  Johnson  and  was  applied  then  as  now 
to  ladies  who  cultivated  learned  conversation, 
and  found  enjoyment  in  the  discussion  of  ques- 
tions which  had  been  monopolized  by  men.  It 
is  said  by  Dr.  John  Doran,  who,  in  his  work 
44  A  Lady  of  the  Last  Century, "  gave  an  ac- 
count of  Mrs.  Montagu  ami  the  44  blue  stock- 
ings "  of  her  time,  that  in  1757  it  was  quite 
the  thing  for  ladies  to  form  evening  assem- 
blies, when  they  might  participate  in  talk  with 
literary  and  ingenious  men.  One  of  the  best 
known  and  most  popular  members  of  one  of 
these  societies  was  said  to  have  been  a  Mr. 
Stillingfleet,  who  always  wore  blue  stockings, 
and  when  at  any  time  he  happened  to  be  ab- 
sent from  these  gatherings  it  was  usually  re- 
marked that  4 4  we  can  do  nothing  without  blue 
stockings";  and  by  degrees  the  term  44  blue 
stockings  "  was  applied  to  all  clubs  of  the  kind 
described,  and  eventually  to  the  ladies  who  at- 
tended their  meetings. 

Mound  Builders. —  It  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  the  Mississippi  valley  and  the 
Atlantic  coast  were  once  populated  by  an  agri- 
cultural and  partially  civilized  race  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  nomadic  Indians,  though 
possibly  the  progenitors  of  some  of  the  Indian 
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tribes,  and  that,  after  centuries  of  occupation, 
they  disappeared  —  at  least  a  thousand,  and 
perhaps  many  thousand,  years  before  the  ad- 
vent of  Europeans.  The  theory  has  been 
advanced  that  these  people  migrated  from 
Asia  ;  that  they  passed  over  Asia  to  Siberia, 
across  Behring  Straits,  down  the  Pacific  coast 
of  America  from  Alaska,  and  to  the  Mississippi 
valley,  and  down  to  Mexico,  Central  America, 
and  Peru.  The  remains  of  the  Mound  Build- 
ers, as  this  vanished  people  are  called,  are 
scattered  over  most  of  the  states  of  the  central 
and  lower  Mississippi  valley,  along  the  banks 
of  the  Missouri,  and  on  the  sources  of  the  Alle- 
gheny. They  are  most  numerous  in  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Arkan- 
sas, Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Ala- 
bama, Georgia,  Florida,  Texas,  and  are  found 
in  the  western  part  of  New  York,  and  in  Mich- 
igan and  Iowa.  These  mounds  vary  great  ly  in 
size,  and  in  some  instances  are  very  extensive 
and  exceedingly  intricate,  notably  those  of  the 
Licking  valley,  near  Newark,  Ohio,  which 
cover  an  area  of  two  square  miles ;  in  other 
localities  there  are  some  which  reach  a  height 
of  ninety  feet.  It  is  not  believed  that  these 
people  had  any  written  language,  as  no  in- 
scriptions or  tablet*  yet  discovered  indicate 
this.  Many  of  these  mounds  have  been  found 
to  contain  skeletons,  numerous  implements 
and  ornaments,  usually  composed  of  stone, 
sometimes  of  copper  —  in  its  native  state  — 
and  occasionally  shell  and  bone ;  also  coarse 
and  rude  pottery  of  curious  design.  In  sub- 
stantiation of  the  belief  that  these  people  came 
from  Asia,  is  the  fact  that  in  Siberia  mounds 
have  been  found  similar  to  those  in  the  Missis- 
sippi valley. 

Vegetable  Origins. —  Spinach  is  a  Per- 
sian plant. 

Horse-radish  is  a  native  of  England. 

Melons  were  found  originally  in  Asia. 

Filberts  originally  came  from  Greece. 

Quinces  originally  came  from  Corinth. 

The  turnip  originally  came  from  Rome. 

The  peach  originally  came  from  Persia. 

Sage  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe. 

Sweet  marjoram  is  a  native  of  Portugal. 

The  bean  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  Egypt. 

Damsons  originally  came  from  Damascus. 

The  nasturtium  came  originally  from  Pern. 

The  pea  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe. 

Ginger  is  a  native  of  the  East  and  West 
Indies. 

The  gooseberry  is  indigenous  to  Great  Brit- 
ain. 

Coriander  seed  came  originally  from  the 
East. 

Apricots  are  indigenous  to  the  plains  of 


The  cucumber  was  originally  a  tropical  vege- 
table. 

The  walnut  is  a  native  of  Persia,  the  Cau- 
casus, and  China. 

Capers  originally  grew  wild  in  Greece  and 
northern  Africa. 

Pears  were  originally  brought  from  the 
East  by  the  Romans. 

The  clove  is  a  native  of  the  Malacca  Islands, 
as  is  also  the  nutmeg. 

Cherries  were  known  in  Asia  as  far  back  as 
the  seventeenth  century. 

Garlic  came  to  us  first  from  Sicily  and  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Asparagus  was  originally  a  wild 
plant,  and  is  a  native  of  Great  Britain. 

The  tomato  is  a  native  of  South  America, 
and  it  takes  its  name  from  a  Portuguese  word. 

Parsley  is  said  to  have  come  from  Egypt,  and 
mythology  tells  us  it  was  used  to  adorn  the 
head  of  Hercules. 

Apples  were  originally  brought  from  the 
East  by  the  Romans.  The  crab  apple  is  in- 
digenous to  Great  Britain. 

The  onion  was  almost  an  object  of  worship 
with  the  Egyptians  2,000  years  before  the 
Christian  era.    It  first  came  from  India. 

Cloves  came  to  us  from  the  Indies,  and  take 
their  name  from  the  Latin  clauvis,  meaning  a 
nail,  to  which  they  have  a  resemblance. 

The  cantaloupe  is  a  native  of  America,  and 
so  called  from  the  name  of  a  place  near  Rome, 
where  it  was  first  cultivated  in  Europe. 

Lemons  were  used  by  the  Romans  to  keep 
moths  from  their  garments,  and  in  the  time  of 
Pliny  they  were  considered  an  excellent  poison. 
They  are  a  native  of  Asia. 

Slavery  in  the  North. —  The  first  state 
to  abolish  slavery  within  her  borders  was  Ver- 
mont, which  adopted  a  plan  for  gradual  eman- 
cipation in  1777,  before  she  had  joined  the 
Union,  and  in  1800  slavery  in  that  state  had 
entirely  ceased.  The  new  Massachusetts  con- 
stitution, adopted  in  1780,  contained  a  clause 
declaring  that  "all  men  are  born  free  and 
equal,  and  have  certain  natural,  essential,  and 
inalienable  rights,  among  which  may  be  reck- 
oned the  right  of  enjoying  and  defending  their 
lives  and  liberties,"  which  had  the  effect  of 
freeing  all  the  slaves,  a  very  small  number, 
then  held  within  the  borders  of  that  state. 
In  1780  there  were  4,000  slaves  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  in  that  year  their  gradual  emancipa- 
tion was  provided  for  by  legislative  enactment. 
Sixty-four  of  these  were  still  living  in  bond- 
age, however,  in  1840.  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut  followed  the  example  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  former  had  but  five  slaves  left 
in  1840,  and  the  latter  seventeen.  New  York 
passed  a  gradual  emancipation  act  in  1709,  at 
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which  time  she  had  upward  of  20,000  slaves, 
and  slavery  was  totally  abolished  in  the  state 
from  July  4,  1827.  In  1850  there  were  still 
286  persons  living  in  bondage  in  New  Jersey, 
although  the  state  had  adopted  the  gradual 
emancipation  plan  in  1804.  The  census  of 
1810  showed  that  there  were  no  slaves  held  in 
Massachusetts,  New  Hamphire,  or  Vermont, 
New  Hampshire  having  emancipated  the  few 
slaves  held  in  the  state,  between  1800  and 
1810.  In  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  New 
Jersey,  large  numbers  of  slaves  who  could  not 
Ikj  held  in  those  states  were  nefariously  sold  to 
Southern  slave  dealers  by  unprincipled  owners, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  each  state  had 
adopted,  at  the  time  of  emancipation,  the  most 
stringent  laws  regarding  the  exportation  of 
slaves.  By  the  census  of  1800  it  was  shown 
that  slavery  was  entirely  al>olished  north  of 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line. 

Mardl-Gras. — The  Mardi-Oras  is  the  fes- 
tival preceding  the  first  day  of  Lent,  or  Ash 
Wednesday.  Most  of  the  distinctive  ceremo- 
nies now  annually  performed  In  New  Orleans  were  orlgl 
nally  Introduced  by  the  French  population  as  early  a* 
1*27.  The  clay  Is  n  legal  holiday,  and  the  entire  city  is 
for  the  time  ostensibly  placed  under  the  control  of  a  king 
of  the  carnival,  the  great  "  Rex."  There  are  two  princi- 
pal pageants.  The  first,  in  the  daytime,  Is  the  escort  of 
the  '  beloved  Rex,"  through  his  favorite  city ;  the  other, 
or  night  pageant,  is  known  as  the  "Mystick  Krewe  of 
C'omiis."  This  has  a  character  altogether  unique.  The 
first  display  was  in  1857.  On  Twelfth  night(Jaiiuary  6). 
the  "  Knights  of  Moinus  "  have  a  display  analogous  to 
the  Mardl-Gras.  but  more  exclusively  burlesque,  and  In 
which  they  satirize  the  follies  of  the  age.  The  arrange- 
ments for  these  celebrations  come  within  the  control  of 
quite  an  elaborate  organization.  The  Mardl-Gras  is  held 
on  Shrove  Tuesday,  a  day  of  pleasure  In  most  Roman 
Catholic  countries.  It  is  the  carnival  of  the  Italians,  the 
MardlGras  of  the  French,  and  the  Pancake  Tuesday  of 
former  times  In  England. 

Suicides. — In  European  cities  the  number 
of  suicides  per  100,000  inhabitant*  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Paris,  42  ;  Lyons,  29  ;  St.  Petersburg, 
7;  Moscow,  11:  Berlin,  86;  Vienna,  28;  London,  21; 
Rome,  8:  Milan.  6:  Madrid,  3;  Genoa.  31;  Brussels,  15; 
Amsterdam.  14;  Lisbon.  2;  Christiania.  25:  Stockholm, 
27;  Constantinople.  12:  Geneva.  1 1 ;  Dresden,  51.  Madrid 
and  Lisbon  show  the  lowest.  Dresden  the  highest,  figure. 

The  average  annual  suicide-  rate  in  countries  of  the 
world  per  100.000  persons  living  Is  given  by  Barker  as 
follows:  Saxony.  31.1;  Denmark.  25.8:  Schleswlg-Hol- 
stelu,24.0:  Austria.  21.2;  Switzerland,  20.2;  France,  15.7  ; 
German  Empire.  14.3;  Hanover.  14.0:  Queensland,  13.5 ; 
Prussia.  13.3:  Victoria.  11.5;  New  South  Wales.  9.3; 
Bavaria.  9.1:  New  Zealand.  9.0;  South  Australia.  8.9:  Swe- 
den, 8.1 ;  Norway.  7.5 :  Belgium,  6  9;  England  and  WBles. 
6  9:  Tasmania,  5  3;  Hungary.  5.2;  Scotland.  4  0:  Italy. 
8.7:  Netherlands.  8.6;  United  States.  3.5:  Russia.  2.9; 
Ireland,  1.7:  Spain,  14. 

The  causes  of  suicide  in  European  countries  are  re- 
ported as  follows :  Of  100  suicides  :  Madness,  delirium. 
18  per  cent.:  alcoholism.  11;  vice,  crime.  19;  different 
diseases.  2;  moral  sufferings.  6;  family  matters.  4 :  pov- 
erty, want.  4 ;  loss  of  intellect,  14 ;  consequences  of 
crimes,  3  :  unknown  reasons.  19. 

The  number  of  suicides  in  the  United  States,  six  years. 
1882-87.  was  8.226.  Insanity  was  the  priuclpal  cause, 
shooting  the  favorite  method;  5.386  acts  of  suicide  were 
committed  In  the  day,  and  2.419  in  the  night.  Summer 
was  the  favorite  season,  and  the  11th  the  favorite  day  of 
the  month.  The  month  in  which  the  largest  number  of 
suicides  occur  Is  July. 

The  number  of  suicides  In  twenty  American  cities  in 
1897  was  as  follows :  New  York.  436 :  Chicago.  »H4  ; 
Brooklyn.  194  ;  St.  Louis.  162 ;  Philadelphia.  146  ;  Boston, 


92;  Cincinnati,  69;  Baltimore.  60:  Providence.  16:  Cleve- 
land. 51 ;  Washington,  52;  Milwaukee.  62:  Minneapolis, 
31;  New  Orleans.  40;  Buffalo.  23;  Pittsburg.  S3;  Jersey 
City.  24.  Total,  with  ten  smaller  cities.  2.014.  The  same 
cities  in  1896,  l.XW;  increase  15,  or  .75  of  one  per  cent. 
These  figures  are  by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  in  the  New 
York  .S/*vf<ifurfor  July  1,  1898. 

Facta  About  the  Earth. — According 
to  Clark,  the  equatorial  semi-diameter  is  20,- 
926,202  feet=:L9G3.296  miles,  and  the  polar 
semi-diameter  is  20,854,895  feet=3, 950.738 
miles.  One  degree  of  latitude  at  the  pole= 
69.407  miles.  One  degree  of  latitude  at  the 
equator=08.704  miles. 

POPULATION  OF  THE   EARTH   BY  CONTINENTS. 


Continental  Di- 
visions. 

Area  in 
Square 
Miles. 

Inhabitant*. 

Number, 

America.  South  

11.514.000 
6.446.000 
6.837,000 

14.710.000 
3.288.000 
3.555.000 
4.888.800 

127.000.000  11.0 
89.250.000!  13.8 
36.420,000  S.S 
850.000.000  57.7 
4,730.000  1.4 
380.200.000  1069 
300.000  0.7 

Europe   

51.238,800 

The  above  estimate  was  made  by  Ernest  George  Haven 
stein.  F.R.G.S.,  the  geographer  and  statistician,  and  is 

for  1890. 

An  estimate  of  population  of  the  earth,  made  by  Drs. 
Wagner  and  Supan,  editors  of  BtriHkerung  dtr  Erdt(Per- 
thes.  Go; ha.  1891).  is  as  follows:  Europe.  a57.379.00O; 
Asia.  8i'.,954.0O0  ;  Africa.  163.953.000  ;  America.  121.713.000: 
Australia,  3.230.000;  Oceanic  Islands.  7.420.000;  polar 
regions.  80.400.  Total.  1 .479.729,400.  The  estimate  of  are* 
of  the  continents  and  islands  by  the  same  authorities  Is 
52.  S2 1.684. 

Ravenstein's  estimate  of  the  earth's  fertile  region,  in 
square  miles,  is  28.269.200;  steppe.  13.901.000;  desert. 
4.180,000:  polar  regions,  4. sjw.soo. 

The  population  of  the  earth  at  the  death  of  the  Em- 
peror Augustus,  estimated  by  Bodio,  was  54.000.000.  The 
population  of  Europe  hardly  exceeded  50.000.000  before 
the  fifteenth  century. 

The  area  and  cubic  contents  of  the  earth,  according  to 
the  data  of  Clark,  given  above,  are  :  Surface.  196  971.984 
square  miles:  cubic  contents,  259.944,035,515  cubic  miles. 

Murray  (Challenger  expedition)  states  the  greatest 
depth  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at  27,366  feet ;  Pacific  Ocean, 
ao.ouo  feet ;  Indian  Ocean.  18.582  feet ;  Southern  Ocean. 
2VJ0O  feet  :  Arctic  Ocean. 9.000  feet.  The  Atlantic  Ocean 
has  an  area.  In  square  miles,  of  24.536.000;  Pacific  Ocean. 
5O.309.000;  Indian  Ocean.  17.0*4.000 ;  Arctic  Ocean.  4.781.- 
ouo ;  Southern  Ocean.  80.592.000.  The  highest  mountain 
is  believed  to  be  Dcodhunga.  one  of  the  Himalayas. 
29.002  feet.  Lord  Kelvin  estimates  the  age  of  the  solid 
earth  to  be  between 2o.ooo.O0O and  30.000.000  years,  and  of 
the  human  race  the  same. 

POPULATION   OF  THE    EARTH  ACCORDING 
RACE. 

(Estimated  by  John  Bartholomew,  F.R.G.8..  Edinburgh.) 


TO 


Race. 


or 


ludo  •  Germanic 
Aryan  

Mongolian    or  Tu- 
ranian   

Semitic  or  Hamitic. 

Negro  and  Bantu.... 

Hottentot  and  Bush 

Malay  and  Polyne- 
sian  

American  Indian.... 


Location.  Nvmbkk. 


Europe,  Persia,  etc.  545,500.000 


Greater  Part  of  Asia 
North  Africa.  Arabia 

Central  Africa  

South  Africa  

Australasia  and 

Polynesia  

North    and  South 

America  


Total   1.440,655.000 


63n.UXi.ono 

65.000.000 
150,000.000 
150.000 

35.000.000 

15.000.000 


The  human  family  is  subject  to  forty-five  principal 
As  to  their  form,  they  may  be  classified 
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as  follows:  Absolute  monarchies.  China.  Korea.  Mo- 
rocco, Persia,  Slam,  Turkey  ;  limited  monarchies,  Aus- 
tria- Hungary,  Belgium,  British  Empire.  Denmark.  Ger- 
many. Greece,  Italy,  Japan,  Netherlands,  Portugal. 
Koumanfa.  Servla,  Sweden.  Norway.  Spain ;  repub- 
lics. Argentine  Republic.  Bolivia.  Brazil.  Chile. Colombia, 
Costs  Rica,  Ecuador,  Prance.  Guatemala,  Hayti,  Hon- 
duras, Mexico.  Nicaragua,  Paraguay.  Peru,  Salvador. 
San  Domingo,  Switzerland,  Transvaal.  United  States  of 
America,  Uruguay.  Venezuela.  In  1906  Russia  adopted  a 
form  of  popular  representation.  Besides  these,  are  the 
undefined  despotisms  of  Central  and  8outh  Africa,  and  a 
few  insignificant  Independent  States. 

The  average  duration  of  human  life  is  about  33  years. 
One  quarter  of  the  people  on  the  earth  die  before  age 
0.  one  half  before  age  16,  and  only  about  1  person  of 
each  100  born,  lives  to  age  65.  The  deaths  are  calculated 
at  67  per  minute,  97.790  per  day.  and  &5.689.835  per  year : 
the  births,  at  70  per  minute,  100,800  per  day.  and  30,792.000 
per  year. 

GREAT  EARTHQUAKES. 

flr>  B.  C— One  which  made  Eutxea  an  island. 
315  B.  C— Duras  in  Greece  and  twelve  cities  in  Cam- 
pania buried. 
17  A.  D.— Ephesus  and  other  cities  overturned. 
79  A.  D.— One  accompanying  the  eruption  of  \ 
it  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii. 


wrecked  in  Asia. 


and  destruction  o 

115  A.  D.— Antloch  destroyed. 

157  A.  D. — One  hundred  and  fifty  to' 
Pontus,  and  Macedonia. 

557  A.  D.— Thousands  perished  at  Constantinople. 

742  A.  D.— Terrible  one  in  Syria.  Palestine,  and  Asia. 
Immense  loss  of  life. 

IN  A.  D. — Constantinople  overturned :  all  Greece  shaken. 

1137  A.  D.— In  Catania.  Sicily :  15.000  perished. 

1158  A.  D. — In  Syria,  etc. :  20,000  perished. 

12C8  A.  D.— In  Clllcia  :  60.000  perished. 

1318  A.  D.— Greatest  earthquake  known  in  England. 

1 156  A.  D  — At  Naples ;  40.000  perished. 

1881  A.  D.-At  Lisbon  ;  30,000  buried. 

1626  A.  D.— In  Naples ;  70,000  perished. 

1667  A.  D.-At  Schamaki ;  80.000  perished. 

1693  A.  D.-In  Sicily :  354  cities,  towns,  and  villages  de- 
stroyed.  More  than  100.000  perished. 

1703 A.  D.— In  Jeddo(nowToklo),  Japan:  200.000  perished. 

1716  A.  D.— At  AlgierB ;  20.000  perished. 

1731  A.  D  — In  China  ;  100.000  perished. 

1746  A.  D.— Lima  and  Callao  demolished:  18,000  buried. 

1754  A.  D. — At  Grand  Cairo  :  40.000  perished. 

1756  A.  D. — November  1.— Great  Lisbon  earthquake.  In 
about  eight  minutes  most  of  the  city  and  50,000  people 
were  destroyed.  Other  cities  In  Portugal,  a  large  part 
of  Malaga  in  Spain,  one  half  of  Fez  in  Morocco,  and 
half  the  Island  of  Madeira  were  ruined.  Earthquake 
felt  5,000  miles  away. 

1759  A.  D.— In  Syria :  20,000  perished. 

1797  A.  D.— Country  between  8anta  Fe  and  Panama  de- 
stroyed, including  Cuzco  and  Quito ;  40,000  buried  sud- 
denly. 

1805  A.  D.— At  Frosolone,  kingdom  of  Naples:  6,000  per- 
ished. 

1822  A.  D.— Aleppo  destroyed  :  over  20,000  perished. 
1822.— Coast  of  Chill  permanently  raised. 
1839.— At  Martinique ;  nearly  half  of  Port  Royal  de- 
stroyed. 

1812.— At  Cape  Haytien.  8an  Domingo ;  between  4,000 
and  5.000  perished. 

1851.— Melfi,  Italy,  wrecked :  14.000  perished. 

1852- —Manila,  P.  I.,  much  property  damaged. 

1857.— Montemuro  and  other  towns  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  destroyed :  10,000  perished.  (Lacalta  says  that 
In  75  years,  from  1783  to  1857,  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
lost  at  least  111.000  inhabitants  by  earthquakes,  or 
more  than  1.500  a  year,  out  of  an  sversge  population 
of  6,000,000.) 

1861.— At  Mendoza.  South  America ;  about  two-thlrdB  of 
the  city  and  7.000  lives  lost. 

1863.— Manila,  P.  1.,  great  destruction  of  property  ;  about 
1.000  perished. 

1868.— Cities  of  Arequipa,  Ioulque.  Tacna,  and  Chincba. 
and  many  small  towns  In  Peru  and  Ecuador  destroyed  ; 
about  25,000  perished  ;  damage  estimated  at  9300,000.000. 

1872.— Inyo  valley.  California :  several  small  towns  de- 
stroyed. 

1874.— Cities  In  Guatemala  destroyed ;  great  loss  of  life. 
1878.-8bocks  at  Cologne  and  other  parta  of  Germany 

and  Holland. 
1880  -Severe  shock  at  Brieg.  Swltz. :  several  killed. 
ltfB.-Java  and  neighboring  isles  " 


1884  — Severe  shocks  In 
teriug  at  Colchester. 

1884.— Slight  shocks  In 
Ington  to  New  York 


the  United  8tates 


1884— 8evere  shocks  in  Andalusia  and  Malaga. 

1884.  — Several  Spanish  towns  destroyed  :  900  perished  in 
Pcriana. 

1885.  — In  province  of  Granada.  Spain  :  690  perished. 
18H6.— August  31.— Shocks  throughout  eastern  United 

States  ;  at  Charleston.  8.  O.  41  lives  and  $5,000,000 
worth  of  property  lost. 

1886—  September-December—  Sllgbtshocksatandaround 
Charleston,  causing  panic. 

1887.-Terrlble  shock  In  Southern  Europe,  especially  in 
the  Riviera:  estimated  that  2,000  perished. 

1891.— Shock  felt  at  San  Francisco. 

1891.— In  Japan  :  officially  estimated  that  4,000  perished 
and  that  50.000  houses  were  destroyed. 

1893.— Islands  of  Zante  and  Stromboll.  the  former  west 
of  Greece,  the  latter  one  of  the  Llpari  group,  west  of 
Calabria.  Italy,  severely  shaken.  Great  loss  of  lives 
and  property  at  Zante. 

1893.— Shock  in  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont. 

1906.— On  April  18.  violent  shocks  in  California  wrecked 
San  Frauciscn  and  adjacent  towns.  Bursting  of  water 
mains  in  San  Francisco  gave  the  city  over  to  what  was 
the  greatest  Are  In  all  history,  lasting  two  days.  Area 
burned  was  over  three  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
Chicago  Are.  and  ten  times  that  of  either  the  Boston  or 
the  Baltimore  fire.  Over  1.000  lives  were  lost  aud$3O0.- 
000.000  of  property  destroyed  :  over  300.000  homeless. 
The  whole  business  section  of  San  Jose  was  destroyed, 
nineteen  lives  lost,  and  property  valued  at  over$8.000.- 
000  destroyed.  Santa  Rosa  was  swept  by  Are  ;  fifty 
lives  were  lost.  At  Agnews  Insane  Asylum  117  patients 
and  nine  attendants  were  crushed  to  death.  Stanford 
University  buildings  were  damaged  to  the  extent  of 
tt.HOO.OOO,  including  the  fine  Memorial  Church.  Much 
damage  was  done  to  nearly  all  the  towns  In  the 
Santa  Clara.  Napa,  and  Sonoma  valleys. 

Statistics   of  tlie   Press.  —  Rowell's 

American  Newspaper  Directory  reports  the 

number  of  newspapers  published  in  the  United 

States  and  Canada  as  23,265.    Frequency  of 

issue:  Weekly,  16,595;  monthly, 2,980;  daily, 

2,402  ;  semi-monthly,  308  ;  semi-weekly,  593  ; 

quarterly,  201;  bi-weekly,  64  ;  bi-mouthly,  63  ; 

tri-weekly,  55— total,  23,265. 

Alabama   230 

Alaska   14 

Arizona   66 

Arkansas   289 


California   738 

Canada   1,0X1 

Colorado   374 

Connecticut   173 

Delaware   40 

District  of  Columbia  62 

Florida   183 

Georgia   396 

Idaho   99 

Illinois   1,746 

Indians   851 

Indian  Territory   164 

lows   1,132 

Kansas   736 

Kentucky  

Louisiana   214 

Maine   158 

Maryland   206 

Massachusetts   654 

Michigan   810 

Minnesota   770 

Mississippi   261 

Missouri   1,040 

Montana...   99 

Nebraska   669 

Nevada   30 

The  total  number  of  newspapers  published 
in  the  world  at  present  is  estimated  at  about 
60,000,  distributed  as  follows :  United  States 
and  Canada,  23,265  ;  Germany,  8,049  ;  Great 
Britain,  9,500;  France,  6,681 ;  Japan,  1,000; 


Newfoundland   14 

New  Hampshire   94 

New  Jersey   390 

New  Mexico   63 

New  York   1,951 

North  Carolina   266 

North  Dakota   233 

Ohio   1,189 

Oklahoma   303 

Oregon   240 

Pennsylvania   1.524 

Rhode  Island   59 

South  Carolina   158 

South  Dakota   303 

Tennessee   298 

Texas   851 

Utah   83 

Vermont   76 

Virginia   249 

Washington   898 

West  Virginia   217 

Wisconsin   732 

Wyoming   45 

Total  23,266 


Hawaii   23 

Porto  Rico   8 

Phllippinea(ln  English)  4 
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Italy,  2,757;  Austria-Hungary,  2,958;  Asia, 
exclusive  of  Japan,  1,000;  Spain,  1,000; 
Russia,  1,000  ;  Australia,  1 .000  ;  Greece,  130  ; 
Switzerland,  1,005;  Holland,  080  ;  Belgium, 
956  ;  all  others,  1,000.  Of  these,  moro  than 
half  are  printed  in  the  English  language. 

The  Sacred  Number.  —  Seven  was  fre- 
quently used  as  a  mystical  and  symbolical 
number  in  the  Bible,  as  well  as  among  the 
principal  nations  of  antiquity,  the  Persians, 
Indians,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans. 
The  origin  is  doubtless  astronomical,  or  rather 
astrological,  viz.,  the  observation  of  the  seven 
planets  aud  the  phases  of  the  moon,  changing 
every  seventh  day.  As  instances  of  this  num- 
ber in  the  Old  Testament,  we  find  the  Creation 
completed  within  seven  days,  whereof  the 
seventh  was  a  day  of  rest  kept  sacred.  Every 
Beventh  year  was  sabbatical,  and  the  seven 
times  seventh  year  ushered  in  the  jubilee  year. 
The  three  Regalim,  or  Pilgrim  festivals  (Pass- 
over, Festival  of  Weeks,  and  Tabernacles), 
lasted  seven  days,  and  between  the  first  and 
second  of  these  feasts  were  counted  seven 
weeks.  The  first  day  of  the  seventh  month 
was  a  "Holy  Convocation."  The  Levitical 
purifications  lasted  seven  days,  and  the  same 
space  of  time  was  allotted  to  the  celebration  of 
weddings  and  the  mourning  for  the  dead.  In 
innumerable  instances  in  the  Old  Testament 
and  later  Jewish  writings  the  number  is  used 
as  a  kind  of  round  number.  In  the  Apocalypse 
we  have  the  churches,  candlesticks,  seals,  stars, 
trumpets,  spirits,  all  to  the  number  of  seven, 
and  the  seven  horns  and  seven  eyes  of  the 
Lamb.  The  same  number  appears  again, 
either  divided  into  half  (3£  years,  Rev.  xiii. 
5  ;  xi.  8  ;  xii.  6,  etc.),  or  multiplied  by  ten  — 
seventy  Israelites  go  to  Egypt,  the  exile  lasts 
seventy  years,  there  are  seventy  elders,  and  at 
a  later  period  there  are  supposed  to  be  seventy 
languages  and  seventy  nations  upon  earth. 
To  go  back  to  the  earlier  documents,  we  find 
in  a  similar  way  the  dove  sent  out  the  second 
time  seven  days  after  her  first  mission,  Pha- 
raoh's dream  shows  him  twice  seven  kiue, 
twice  seven  ears  of  corn,  etc. 

The  Seven  Churches  of  Rev.  i.-iii.  are 
Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Pergamos,  Thyatira,  Sardis, 
Philadelphia,and  Laodicea. — The  Seven  Deadly 
Sins  are  pride,  covetousness,  lust,  anger,  glut- 
tony, envy,  and  sloth. —  The  Seven  Principal 
Virtues  are  faith,  hope,  charity,  prudence, 

temperance,  chastity,   and  fortitude  The 

Seven  Gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  are  wisdom, 
understanding,  counsel,  ghostly  strength  or 
fortitude,  knowledge,  godliness,  and  the  fear 
of  the  Lord. 


Among  the  Greeks  the  seven  was  sacred  to 
Apollo  and  to  Dionysus,  who,  according  to 


Orphic  legends,  was  torn  into  seven  pieces  ; 

and  it  was  particularly  sacred  in  Euboea,  where 
the  number  was  found  to  pervade,  as  it  were, 
almost  every  sacred,  private,  or  domestic  rela- 
tion. On  the  many  ancient  speculations  which 
counected  the  number  seven  with  the  human 
body  and  the  phases  of  its  gradual  develop- 
ment and  formation,  its  critical  periods  of 
sicknesses, —  partly  still  extant  as  supersti- 
tious notions  —  we  cannot  here  dwell.  The 
Pythagoreans  made  much  of  this  number, 
giving  it  the  name  of  Athene,  Hermes, 
Hephaistos,  Heracles,  the  Virgin  unbegotten 
and  unl>egetting  (i.  e.,  not  to  be  obtained  by 
multiplication),  Dionysus,  Rex,  etc.  Many 
usages  show  the  importance  attached  to  this 
number  in  the  eyes  not  only  of  ancient  but 
even  of  our  own  times,  and  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  add  that  the  same  recurrence  is  found 
in  the  folklore  of  every  race. 

Hippocrates  (B.  C.  460-357)  divided  the  life 
of  man  into  seven  ages,  a  division  adopted  by 
Shakespeare. 

The  Egyptian  priests  enjoined  rest  on  the 
seventh  day,  because  it  was  held  to  be  a  dies 
infaustus.  In  Egyptian  astronomy  there  were 
seven  planets,  and  hence  seven  days  in  the 
week,  each  day  ruled  by  its  own  special  planet. 
The  people  of  Peru  had  also  a  seven-day  week. 

The  Persians  and  Mexicans  have  a  tradition 
of  a  flood  from  which  seven  persons  saved 
themselves  in  a  cave,  and  by  whom  the  world 
was  subsequently  repeopled. 

The  seven  Champions  of  Christendom  are 
St.  George  for  England,  St.  Andrew  for  Scot- 
land, St.  Patrick  for  Ireland,  St.  David  for 
Wales,  St.  Denis  for  France,  St.  James  for 
Spain,  St.  Anthony  for  Italy. 

Maelstrom,  The,  which  means,  literally, 
"grinding  stream,"  is  situated  on  the  Nor- 
wegian coast,  southwest  of  the  Loffoden  Isles, 
and  is  the  most  remarkable  whirlpool  in  the 
world.  It  runs  between  the  island  of  Mos- 
kencs  and  a  large  solitary  rock  in  the  middle  of 
the  straits.  The  strong  currents,  rushing  be- 
tween the  Great  West  Fjord  and  the  outer 
ocean,  through  the  channels  of  the  Loffoden 
Isles,  produce  a  number  of  whirlpools,  of 
which  the  maelstrom  is  by  far  the  most  dan- 
gerous. During  severe  storms  from  the  west, 
for  instance,  the  current  runs  continually  to 
the  cast  at  the  rate  of  six  knotB  an  hour,  with- 
out changing  its  direction  for  rising  or  falling 
tide,  and  the  Btream  will  boil  and  eddy  in 
such  mighty  whirls  that  the  largest  steamer 
could  hardly  contend  successfully  with  the 
waters.  The  depth  of  the  whirlpool  is  only  20 
fathoms,  but  just  outside  the  straits  sound- 
ings reach  from  100  to  200  fathoms.  The 
great  danger  to  vessels  is  of  course  not  of 
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suction  into  the  heart  of  the  whirlpool,  as  leg- 
ends have  supposed,  but  of  being  dashed  to 
pieces  against  the  rocks. 

Lucky  Horseshoe. — Most  of  the  houses 
in  the  West  End  of  London  were  protected 
against  witches  and  evil  spirits  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  says  John  Aubrey,  the  English 
antiquary,  by  having  horseshoes  fastened  to 
them  in  various  ways.  It  was  the  belief  that 
then  no  witch  or  evil  genius  could  cross  the 
threshold  which  was  protected  by  the  shoe. 
The  custom  of  nailing  horseshoes,  for  luck,  to 
all  kinds  of  sailing  craft  is  still,  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  vogue,  and  we  all  know  how  fortunate 
it  is  considered  for  anyone  to  find  a  horse- 
shoe, the  good  luck  being  increased  by  the  num- 
ber of  nails  that  are  attached  to  the  shoe  when 
it  is  picked  up.  This  superstition  can  be  traced 
back  to  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  then  we  find  it  lost  in  the  ob- 
acurity  of  the  ages. 

Godiva,  Lady,  the  wife  of  I/eofric,  Earl 
of  Mercia  and  Lord  of  Coventry.  About  1040 
the  earl  imposed  certain  onerous  services  and 
heavy  exactions  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Cov- 
entry, who,  in  consequence,  loudly  complained. 
Lady  Godiva,  having  the  welfare  of  the  town 
at  heart,  eagerly  besought  her  husband  to  tfive 
them  relief ;  and  he,  in  order  to  escape  from 
her  importunities,  said  he  would  grant  the 
favor,  but  only  on  condition  that  she  would 
ride  naked  through  the  town.  Greatly  to  her 
husband's  surprise  she  agreed  to  the  conditions  ; 
and  on  a  certain  day,  after  having  ordered  all 
the  inhabitants  to  remain  within  doors  and  be- 
hind closed  blinds,  she  rode  through  the  town 
clothed  only  by  her  long  hair.  This  circum- 
stance was  commemorated  by  a  stained  glass 
window,  mentioned  in  1600,  in  St.  Michael's 
Church,  Coventry  ;  and  the  legend  that  an  un- 
fortunate tailor,  tho  only  man  who  looked  out. 
of  a  window,  was  struck  blind,  has  also  found 
commemoration  In  an  ancient  effigy  of  "  Peep- 
ing Tom  of  Coventry,"  still  to  be  seen  in  a 
niche  of  one  of  the  buildings.  For  many  years 
occasional  representations  were  given  of  the 
ride  of  Lady  Godiva,  the  character  Wing  taken 
by  some  beautiful  woman,  clothed,  however,  in 
considerable  more  than  her  hair,  and  attended 
by  other  historical  and  emblematic  personages. 
The  ceremony  has  now  fallen  into  disrepute. 

Molly  Mngutre*  The  first  organiza- 
tion of  this  name  was  formed  in  Ireland,  with 
the  object,  it  is  believed,  of  generally  misusing 
process-servers  and  others  engaged  in  the  prose- 
cution and  eviction  of  tenants,  and  was  com- 
posed of  young  men  who,  in  some  localities, 
assumed  women's  clothing,  blackened  their 
fares,  and  otherwise  disguised  themselves.  It 
remained,  however,  for  the  American  •'Mol- 


lies" to  terrorize  whole  counties,  and  leave  a 
blood-red  trail  behind  them  in  the  coal  regions 
of  Pennsylvania.  To  give  even  a  record  of  the 
murders  and  outrages  they  committed  would 
require  an  entire  volume  ;  but  they  were  num- 
bered by  hundreds,  and  the  unfortunate  vic- 
tims were,  in  most  cases,  well  known  and  re- 
spected men.  The  American  organization  was 
composed  of  the  restless  and  reckless  element 
drawn  to  the  coal  regions  through  the  opening 
of  the  coal  fields.  There  is  no  recorded  in- 
stance where  the  disguise  of  women's  clothes 
was  assumed  in  the  United  States.  Through 
the  efforts  of  James  McParlan,  a  detective,  the 
secrets  of  the  order  were  finally  revealed,  and 
many  of  its  members  were  brought  to  justice. 

Natural  Storm  signals. —  A  continuous 
south  wind  in  most  localities  will  in  a  few 
days  cause  rain,  because  being  warm,  dense, 
and  charged  with  moisture,  it  is  rarefied  and 
cooled  by  the  atmosphere  of  more  northern  or 
elevated  sections,  and  thus  its  capability  of  sus- 
taining moisture  is  lessened.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  continuous  north  wind  dispels  all  rain 
signs  for  the  time  being.  Flaky  clouds,  or 
low-running  ones,  from  any  direction  but  the 
north,  denote  rain  or  snow.  Salmon,  leaden,  or 
silvery  colored  clouds  denote  falling  weather  ; 
bright  red,  clear.  When  the  sunset  is  followed 
by  bright  lances  or  streaks  of  light  of  various 
hues  radiating  from  the  point  where  the  sun 
disappeared,  continuing  across  the  heavens  and 
converging  to  a  common  point  in  the  opposite 
horizon,  there  exists  a  storm-cloud  in  line 
with  the  sun,  though  it  may  be  so  distant  as  to 
be  for  a  while  entirely  hidden  from  view  by 
the  rotundity  of  the  earth.  If  the  rays  of 
light  are  evenly  divided  north  and  south  of 
the  line  between  the  observer  and  the  radiat- 
ing point,  and  continue  so  until  they  have 
faded  out,  the  cloud  is  approaching.  When 
"heat-lightning  "  is  visible  there  is  a  storm- 
cloud  in  the  same  direction,  though  it  may 
not  be  seen  nor  thunder  be  heard.  When  the 
lightning  is  continuous  and  very  brilliant 
the  storm  is  a  violent  one,  though  the  track  of 
the  destructive  elements  may  be  from  100  to 
200  miles  away. 

Great  Bells. —  In  the  manufacture  ot 
great  bells  Russia  has  always  taken  the  lead. 
The  "Giant,"  which  was  cast  in  Moscow  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  weighed  288,000  pounds, 
and  it  required  twenty-four  men  to  ring  it.  It 
was  broken  by  falling  from  its  support,  but 
was  recast  in  1054.  On  June  19,  1706,  it 
again  fell,  and  in  1732  the  fragments  were 
used,  with  new  materials,  in  casting  the  '« King 
of  Bells,"  still  to  be  seen  in  Moscow.  This 
bell  is  nineteen  feet,  three  inches  high,  meas- 
ures around  the  margin  sixty  feet,  nine  inches, 
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weighs  about  443,732  pounds,  and  its  esti- 
mated value  in  metal  alone  is  at  least  9300,000. 
St.  Iran's  bell,  also  in  Moscow,  is  forty  feet, 
nine  inches  in  circumference,  sixteen  and  one 
half  inches  thick,  and  weighs  127,830  pounds. 
The  bells  of  China  rank  next  to  those  of  Rus- 
sia in  size.  In  Pekin  there  are  seven  bells, 
each  of  which  is  said  to  weigh  120,000  pounds. 
The  weight  of  the  leading  great  bells  of  the 


world  are  as  follows:  "Great  Bell  of  Mos- 
cow," 443,732  pounds;  St.  Ivan's,  Moscow, 
127,830  pounds;  Pekin,  120,000  pounds; 
Vienna,  40,200  guilds;  Olmutz,  Bohemia, 
40,000  pounds ;  Rouen,  France,  40,000 pounds  ; 
St.  Paul's,  London,  38,470  pounds;  "Big 
Ben,"  Westminster,  30,350 pounds  ;  Montreal, 
28,560  pounds;  St.  Peter's,  Rome,  18,600 
pounds. 


Population  of 


Great  Britain 

CENSC8  OF  1901. 


COCXTIKS. 

Popula- 
tion. 

COUNTIK*. 

Popula- 
tion. 

~X08B,676 
834,666 
798.766 
114,401 
250.530 
67,773 
I    .1 .  - 1  ■ 
4,400,787. 

Couittibs. 

Popula- 
tion. 

Popula- 
tion. 

171.249 
264,931 
195  ,534 
190,687 
814,555 
322,967 
266,921 
620,190 
6*10.444 

i.S 

Monmouth  

Norfolk  

292.3271 
460,040 
338,064 

tnjm 

614.537 
182.768 

238,3-21' 
608,104 
1.234,38:! 
384,1981 

Surrey  

2,008,923 
606.O52 

mjrnt 

64.305 
273.845 
4*8.401 
3,686.122 

Kucks 

Cheater  

Northampton . .. 
Northumixsrland 

Nottingham  

i  Ox  ford.  

Warwick  

W»Dttnoreland  . . 

Kent  

Cumberland  

Derby  

.Rutland  

York.  ■ . . .  •••»•... 

433,994 
498,781 
3,683.139 

Somerset  

30,803,466 

Middlesex  

Stafford  

Suffolk  

Aberdeen  

A r s  11, 

A}  r ........... . 

Banff  

Berwick  

Bute  

Caithness  

Clackmannan.. 


303,8X11 
73,106 

■4,1  B 
61.439 
30.7x5 
18.659 
33.619 
31.!»9I 

113.660 
72,502 


Edinburgh  

KIKin  

Fife  

Forfar  

Haddington  ... 

Inverness  

Kincardine  

Kinross  

Kirkcudbright. 
Lanark  


437,663  Linlithgow  

44.757,  Nairn  

218.3V)  Orkney  

28.1.729  Peebles  

Perth 

Renfrew  

Ross  and  Cro- 
marty   

Roxburgh  


38,653 
K.'.'Ml 
40.891 
6.9S0 
39.359 
1,337.848 


64,787 
9.291 
27.723 
15,ir* 
123.255 
268,418 

76.149 
48,793 


Selkirk... 
Shetland  . 
Stirling.. . 
Sutherlam 
Wigtown. 

^e, 

Total  ... 


23,339 
27.755 
141.-  .4 
21..*.. 


Anglesey  . 


Brecon 
Cardigan.... 
Carmarthen. 


50.590  Carnarvon.. 

59.906  Denbigh.... 

60,237  Flint  

l.V.,325  <ilam..ruMii 


WALKS.  

1  >  Merioneth. 
129.9  15  Montgomery 
81.727'  Pembroke  

860.022 


49,130 
54.X92 
88,749 


Radnor. 
Toul  . 


Lkinhtbk. 

Carlow  

Dublin  

Kildare  

Kilkenny  

King's  

Longford  

Louth  

Meath  

j'a  


We.Htmeath.  ., 

37.723  Wexford  

447,266  Wlck'ow  

63.469  I       Mt  NSTEH. 

78.821  Clare  

60,129  (:ork  

40.681  I  Kerry  

66.741  Limerick  

67,463  Ti|>i>erarv  

57.226  Waterford  


1RKLAND.  

.11,527  CL8TKK 

103.84.0  Antrim. 


23.263 
1.720,609 


60,679  Armagh  

I  Cavan  

112.129  Donegal  

4»4.813  Down  

165.331  Fermanagh... 

116.018  I.ondoiulcrr>  . . 

159  751  Monachal!  

87.030  Tyrone  


O'NXAl'OIIT. 

461.240  Gal  way  

125.238  Leltrim  

97.368  Mayo  

■:-".x^  si'i^o""'!"."."'... 

65.243, 

144,329      TOUI.  ••••••• 

74.506, 

1.50  468  1  _ 


192.146 

man 


United  States  Army  ltecruitinp  Re- 
quirements.—  Applicants  for  enlistment  in 
the  regular  army  must  be  between  the  ages  of 
twenty-one  and  thirty  years,  unmarried,  of 
good  character  and  habits,  able-bodied,  free 
from  disease,  and  must  be  able  to  speak,  read, 
and  write  the  English  language.  Age  for  en- 
listment of  citizen  soldiery,  eighteen  to  forty- 
five  years,  married  or  unmarried. 

Minors  are  not  enlisted,  except  boys  between 
the  ages  of  sixteen  and  eighteen  who  may  be 
needed  as  musicians  and  who  have  the  written 
consent  of  father,  only  surviving  parent,  or 
legally  appointed  guardian. 

Original  enlistments  are  confined  to  persons 


who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  who 
have  made  legal  declaration  of  their  intention 
to  become  citizens  thereof. 

For  infantry  and  artillery  the  height  must  be 
not  less  than  five  feet  four  inches,  and  weight 
not  lesB  than  120  pounds  and  not  more  than 
190  pounds. 

For  cavalry  the  height  must  be  not  less  than 
five  feet  four  inches  and  not  more  than  five 
feet  ten  inches,  and  weight  not  to  exceed  165 
pounds. 

All  soldiers  receive  from  the  Government  (in 
addition  to  their  pay)  rations,  clothing,  bedding, 
medicines,  and  medical  attendance.  The  follow* 
ing  i*  the  rate  of  pay  as  now  established : — 
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Gradb. 

Privates— Cavalry,  artillery,  and  Infantry  

Field  Musicians— Cavalry,  artillery,  and  Infantry  

Wagoners— Cavalry,  artillery,  and  infantry  

Artificer*—  Artillery  and  Infantry,  saddlers  and  farriers,  cavalry.... 

Corporals— Cavalry,  artillery,  and  infantry  

Servants— Cavalry,  artillery •  and  Infantry  

First  Serjeant  of  a  company— Cavalry,  artillery,  and  Infantry  

Chief  Trumpeter  of  cavalry  

Principal  Musician— Artillery  and  infantry  

ARMY  PAY  TABLE. 


•   


Pay  per 
Month. 

Pay  per 
Year. 

Pay  per 
3  Years. 

•  13 

#156 

$4t.8 

13 

158 

468 

M 

168 

504 

la 

180 

640 

15 

180 

540 

18 

648 

25 

300 

900 

23 

264 

793 

22 

264 

793 

GRADE. 

Pay  of  Officers  iif  Active  Service. 

Pay  of  Retired  officers. 

Yearly  Fay. 

Yearly  Pay. 

-El 

fi  > 

a  s  > 

hi 

!|1 

Jul 

2'B  8 

m 

ZfeJ 

5*J 

hi 
5*1 

87,500 
5,500 

3.000 
2.500 
2.000 
1.800 
I,  MO 
1, 500 
1,500 
1,400 

10  p.  c. 

20  p.  c. 

30  p.  c. 

40  p.  c. 

,  »6,625 
4.125 

1  2,625 
2,250 
1,875 
1.600 
1.360 

1  1,200 
1.125 
1.125 

!  1.060 

Hrli;adier-<ieneral  

1st  Lieutenant,  not  mounted  

2d  Lieutenant,  not  mounted  — 



93.850 

3,300 
2.750 
2.20O 
1.980 
1.760 
1.650 
1.050 
1.540 

84.200 
3.600 
3.000 
2.400 
2,160 
1,920 
1,800 
l.soo 
1.680 

•84.500 

3.000 
3.250 
2,000 
3.340 
2.0H0 
1.950 
1,960 
1.820 

•$4,500 
•4,000 

3,500 
2.KO0 
2,520 
2.240 
2,100 
2.100 
I.HCO 

92,887 

2,475 
2,062 
1,650 
1,485 
1.320 
1.237 
1.237 
1,115 

93,150 
2,700 
2.260 
1.800 
1.620 
1.440 
1,350 
1,350 
1.260 

93,376 
2.925 
2.437 
1,950 
1,755 
1,560 
1,462 
1,482 
1366 

93,375 
3,000 
2.625 
2.100 
1,890 
1,680 
1.675 
1.676 
1,470 

•  The  maximum  pay  of  Colonels  is  limited  to  84.500,  and  of  Lieutenant-Colonels  to  94,000. 

The  pay  of  non-commissioned  officers  is  from  918  to  934  per  month,  and  of  privates  913  per  month. 


United  States  National  and  Inter- 
national Salutes,  with  Cannon.  Salute 
to  the  Union. —  This  is  one  gun  for  each  state, 
and  is  commemorative  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. It  is  fired  at  noon  of  the  Fourth 
of  July,  at  every  military  post,  and  on  board 
commissioned  naval  vessels  belonging  to  the 
United  States. 

The  National  Salate,  21  guns.  This  is  the 
salute  for  the  national  flag,  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  presidents  of  foreign  repub- 
lics, or  sovereigns  of  foreign  states,  visiting  the 
United  States. 

Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  Amer- 
ican and  foreign  ambassadors,  1 9  guns. 

The  President  of  the  Senate,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Members  of  the 
Cabinet,  the  Chief  Justice,  a  Congressional 
Committee,  Governors  within  their  respective 
states  or  territories,  Viceroy  or  Governor  Gen- 
eral of  provinces  belonging  to  foreign  states, 
General  of  the  Army,  Admiral  of  the  Navy, 
and  same  ranks  in  foreign  armies  and  navies, 
17  guns. 

American  or  foreign  Envoys,  or  Ministers 
Plenipotentiary,  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the 
Navy  or  War,  Lieutenant  General,  or  a  Major 
General  commanding  the  army,  and  correspond- 
ing ranks  in  the  navy,  and  foreign  armies  and 
navies,  15  guns. 

Ministers-Resident  accredited  to  the  United 
States,  Major  General,  Rear  Admiral,  and  cor- 


responding ranks  of  foreign  armies  and  navies, 

i  13  guns. 

Charges  d'Affairea,  Brigadier  General,  Com- 
modore, and  corresponding  ranks  in  foreign 
armies  and  navies,  11  guns. 

Consul  Generals  accredited  to  the  United 
States,  9  gun*. 

Salutes  are  only  fired  between  sunrise  and 
sunset,  and  not  on  Sundays,  except  in  interna- 
tional courtesies.  The  national  colors  are  al- 
ways displayed  at  the  time  of  saluting.  The 
salute  of  the  flag  is  the  only  salute  which  is 
returned,  and  this  must  be  done  within  twenty- 
four  hours.  United  States  vessels  do  not  return 
salute  to  the  flag  in  United  States  waters  if 
there  is  any  fort  or  battery  there  to  do  it, 
nor  do  United  States  vessels  salute  United 
States  forts  or  posts. 

If  there  arc  several  batteries  or  forts  within 
sight  or  six  miles  of  each  other,  one  of  them 
is  designated  as  the  saluting  fort,  and  returns 
all  salutes  of  foreign  men-of-war.  In  New 
York,  Castle  William,  on  Governor's  Island, 
is  the  saluting  fort. 

Washington  Monument.  —  Notwith- 
standing tbe  fact  that  the  plan  of  a  monument 
to  General  Washington  was  approved  by  Con- 
gress in  the  latter  part  of  December,  1799, 
nothing  was  done  in  the  matter  until  1833, 
when  an  association  of  prominent  persons  un- 
dertook the  raising  of  the  needed  funds  by  i 
scription,  and  on  July  4,  1848,  had  so  far  i 
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in  their  undertaking  that  the  corner 
atone  of  a  monument  was  laid,  and  during  the 
succeeding  eight  years  the  shaft  was  carried  to 
a  height  of  156  feet.  The  work  was  then  sus- 
pended, at  first  for  lack  of  funds,  then  because 
of  the  Civil  War,  and  finally  because  the 
foundations  were  believed  to  be  insecure.  In 
1876  Congress  undertook  the  completion  of  the 
monument.  The  base  was  first  strengthened, 
and  the  work  of  rebuilding  the  shaft  was  re- 
sumed in  August,  1880,  and  was  finished  Au- 
gust 9,  1884.  The  shaft  is  555  feet  high,  and 
the  entire  height  of  the  monument,  including 
the  foundations,  is  592  feet.  The  base  is  55 
feet  inch  square.  At  500  feet  above  the 
ground  the  monument  has  four  sides,  each  of 
which  is  35  feet  wide.  Its  area  at  this  point 
ia  that  of  a  comfortable  six-room  house,  each 
room  of  which  might  be  12x16  feet.  This 
square  forms  the  base  of  the  pyramidal  top 
which  runs  from  it  55  feet  until  it  terminates 
in  a  metallic  point.  This  point  is  constructed 
of  the  largest  piece  of  aluminium  ever  made. 
The  stones  of  which  the  monument  is  con- 
structed are  great  blocks  of  crystal  marble 
from  Maryland,  and  in  some  cases  are  9  feet 
long,  2  feet  thick,  and  '\  or  more  feet  wide. 
There  are  more  than  18,000  of  them.  The 
foundation  is  built  of  Potomac  gneiss,  and  is 
81  feet  square  at  the  base.  One  hundred  and 
eighty-one  ««  memorial  stones  "  have  from  first 
to  last  been  contributed  for  use  in  the  monu- 
ment ;  but  many  were  considered  unworthy  of 
a  place,  and  one  sent  by  Pope  Pius  IX.,  in  1855, 
was  stolen  during  the  Know-No  thing  agitation, 
and  was  broken  into  pieces  and  thrown  into 
the  Potomac  river.  The  monument  was  ded- 
icated with  imposing  ceremonies  on  February 
22,  1885.  Its  cost  was  about  $1,500,000, 
which  was  raised  partially  by  an  appropriation 
by  Congress  and  partially  by  private  subscrip- 
tion. It  ia  30  feet  higher  than  any  other  work 
of  man  except  tho  lofty  iron  Eiffel  Tower 
erected  in  Paris  for  the  great  Exposition  of 
1889. 

Origin  of  Visiting  Cards. — As  is  the 
case  in  many  other  instances,  we  owe  the  in- 
vention of  visiting  cards  to  tho  Chinese.  So 
long  ago  as  the  period  of  the  Tong  dynasty 
(618-907),  visiting  cards  were  in  common  use 
in  China,  and  that  is  also  the  date  of  the  in- 
troduction of  the  "  red  silken  cords  "  which 
figure  so  conspicuously  on  the  engagement  cards 
of  that  country.  From  very  ancient  times  to 
the  present  day  the  Chinese  have  observed  the 
strictest  ceremony  with  regard  to  the  paying 
of  visits.  The  cards  which  they  use  for  this 
purpose  are  very  large,  and  usually  of  a  bright 
red  color.  When  a  Chinaman  desires  to  marry, 
bis  parent*  intimate  that  fact  to  a  professional 


"  match-maker,"  who  thereupon  runs  through 
a  list  of  her  visiting  acquaintances,  and  selects 
one  whom  she  considers  a  fitting  bride  for  the 
young  man;  and  then  she  calls  upon  the 
young  woman's  parents,  armed  with  the  bride- 
groom's card,  on  which  are  inscribed  his  an- 
cestral name  and  the  eight  symbols  which  de- 
note the  day  of  his  birth.  If  the  answer  is  an 
acceptance  of  the  suit,  the  bride's  card  is  sent 
in  return ;  and  ahould  the  oracles  prophesy 
good  concerning  the  union,  the  particulars  of 
the  engagement  are  written  on  two  large  card*, 
tied  together  with  the  red  cords. 

Average  Annual  Temperature  in 
United  States. 


Place  of  Averse* 
O  l    nation.  Temperature. 


Jacksonville,  Florid*, 
New  Orleans,  La., 
Austin,  TtaSSi 
Mobile,  Alabama, 
Jackson,  Mississippi, 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas, 
Columbia,  8.  Carolina, 
Ft.  Gibson,  Indian  Ter.,  GO 
Raleigh,  N.  Carolina,  69 
Atlanta.  Georgia, 
Nash  ville.  Ten nessee, 
Richmond,  Virginia, 
I/niisville,  Kentucky, 
San  Francisco,  CaL, 
Washington,  D.  C., 
St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
Italtiniore,  Maryland, 
Harrisburg,  Pa., 
Wilmington,  Delaware, 
Trenton,  New  Jersey, 
Columbus,  Ohio, 
Portland,  Oregon, 
Ft.  Ikrise,  Idaho, 


Place  of  A 
OtaemtUon.  Tem| 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  52 
Romney.  West  Virginia.  E 
Indianapolla,  Indiana,  51 
Leavenworth,  Kansas, 
Santa  Fe.New  Mei.Ter 
Steilacoom,  Wash., 
Hartford,  Connecticut, 
Springfield,  Illinois. 
Camp  Scott,  Nevada, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
Omaha,  Nebraska, 
Denver,  Colorado, 
Boston,  Massachusetts, 
Albany,  New  Vork, 
Providence,  R.  I., 
Detroit,  Michigan, 
Ft.  Randall,  Dakota, 
Sitka,  Alaska, 
Concord,  N.  H., 
Augusta,  Maine, 
Madison,  Wisconsin, 
Helena,  Montana, 
Montpelier,  Vermont, 
I  St.  Paul, " 


Gems  Symbolic  of  the  Months.— 

January,  the  jacinth  or  hyacinth,  symbolizing 
constancy  and  fidelity. 

February,  the  amethyst,  symbolizing  peace 
of  mind  and  sobriety. 

March,  the  bloodstone  or  jasper,  symboliz- 
ing courage  and  success  in  dangerous  enter- 
prise. 

April,  the  sapphire  and  diamond,  symbol- 
izing repentance  and  innocence. 

May,  the  emerald,  symbolizing  success  in 
love. 

June,  the  agate,  symbolizing  long  life  and 
health. 

July,  the  carnelian,  symbolizing  core  el 
evils  resulting  from  forgetfulneaa. 

August,  the  sardonyx  or  onyx,  symbolizing 
conjugal  felicity. 

September,  the  chrysolite,  symbolizing  pre* 
ervation  from  folly,  or  its  cure. 

October,  the  aquamarine,  opal,  or  beryl, 
symbolizing  hope. 

November,  the  topaz,  symbolizing  fidelity 
and  friendship. 

December,  the  turquoise  or  ruby,  symboliz- 
ing brilliant  i 
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>Some  doubt  exists  between  May  and  June, 
ruly  and  August.  Thus  some  give  the  agate 
to  May  and  the  emerald  to  June  ;  the  caroelian 
to  August,  and  the  onyx  to  July. 

Flying  Dutchman,  The,  is  the  name 
given  by  sailors  to  a  phantom  ship,  supposed 
to  cruise  in  storms  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
According  to  tradition,  a  Dutch  captain,  bound 
home  ftomthe  Indies,  met  with  long-continued 
head  winds  and  heavy  weather  off  this  cape, 
and  refused  to  put  back,  as  he  was  advised  to 
do,  swearing  a  very  profane  oath  that  he 
would  beat  round  the  cape  if  he  had  to  beat  there 
till  the  Day  of  Judgment.  He  was  taken  at 
his  word,  and  doomed  to  beat  against  winds  all 
his  days.  His  sails  are  believed  to  have  be- 
come threadbare,  and  his  ship's  sides  white 
with  age,  and  himself  and  crew  reduced  almost 
to  shadows.  He  cannot  heave  to  nor  lower  a 
boat,  but  sometimes  hails  vessels  through  his 
trumpet,  and  requests  them  to  take  letters 
home  for  him.  The  superstition  had  its  origin, 
probably,  in  the  looming  or  apparent  suspen- 
sion in  air  of  some  ships  out  of  sight  —  a 
phenomenon  sometimes  witnessed  at  sea,  and 
caused  by  unequal  refraction  in  the  lower 
strata  of  the  atmosphere. 

Age  of  Animals.—  The  exact  age  at- 
tained by  animals  other  than  those  domesti- 
cated it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  ascertain. 


It  is  believed,  however,  among  East  Indians, 
that  the  elephant  lives  about  300  years,  and 
instances  are  on  record  of  the  animals  having 
been  kept  in  captivity  as  long  aa  130  years, 
their  ages  being  unknown  when  they  were  first 
taken  from  the  forest.  Camels  live  from  40 
to  50  years;  horses  average  from  20  to  80, 
oxen  about  20,  sheep  8  or  9,  and  dogs  from  12 
to  14  years.  The  age  of  a  whale  is  ascertained 
by  the  size  and  number  of  the  lamina?  of  cer- 
tain organs  in  the  mouth,  formed  of  a  horny 
substauce  commonly  called  whalebone.  These 
lamina  increase  yearly,  and,  if  the  mode  of 
computation  be  correct,  it  is  known  that  whales 
have  attained  to  the  age  of  400  years.  Some 
species  of  birds  attain  a  great  age.  The  swan 
has  been  known  to  live  100  years,  and  it  is  re- 
corded that  the  raven  has  exceeded  that  age. 
Parrots  have  been  known  to  live  80  years. 
Pheasants  and  domestic  poultry  rarely  exceed 
12  or  15  years.  Among  fishes  and  animals 
that  live  in  the  water  great  age  is  often  at- 
tained. The  carp  has  been  known  to  live  200 
years.  Common  river  trout  have  been  con- 
fined in  a  well  30  and  even  50  years,  and  a 
pike  was  caught  in  1497  in  a  lake  near  Heil- 
bronn,  in  Swabia,  with  a  brass  ring  attached 
to  it  recording  that  it  was  placed  in  the  lake 
in  the  year  1230. 


Principal  Navies  of  the  World." 


Class  or  Vessels. 


Tvik 
First  Class  . 


Battle  Ships. 

Battle  Ships.  Second  Clash 

Battle  Ships.  Third  Class  

Coast  Defense  Vessels  

Cruisers.  Armored  

Cruisers,  Protected.  First  Class  

Cruisers.  Protected.  Second  Class. 
Cruisers,  Protected.  Third  Class... 

Cruisers,  Unprotected  

ScouU   

Torpedo  Vessels 
Torpedo  Boat \ 
Torpedo  Boats. 
Submarines  . 


Britain. 


JMt 
49 
4 

2 
2 

•J  I 

21 

lilt 
:>•.>: 
10 

si 

ii_* 

6 


Bid* 
19 


IT 


M 
14 


•  Including  two  vessels  purchased  from  the  Argentine  for  Sr7.,*>0.000 
+  Including  three  partially  protected. 


France. 

it.  a. 

Germany. 

Italy. 

Japan. 

Bit 

Bide 

Bit 

Bldir 

;  Bit 

Bide 

Bit 

Bldif 

Bit 

Bldg 

Bit 

Bldg 

20 

6 

13 

II 

14 

0 

12 

12 

12 

9 

6 

4 

9 

1 

4 

2 

1 

12 

1 

5 

14 

15 

1 

11 

13 

2 

10 

is 

2 

11 

2 

4 

« 

1 

6 

1 

8* 

6 

7 

S 

2 

6 

4 

1« 

12 

5 

S 

4 

2 

S 

10 

2 

17 

_ 

2 

1 

1  1° 

"5 

11 

J 

7 

1 

1 

1  11 

1 

1  20 

I 

9 

16 

2 

8 

14 

1 

14 

16 

rtj 

6 

8 

r. 

14 

2 

17 

1 

JI7 

si 

1  1 

1 

;  2 

150 

7 

145 

8  1 

63 

18 

15 

I 

2 

1 

2  1 

.  Ih><\  31,  1903. 
*  Including  one  partially  protected. 


Relative  Order  of  War  Ship  Strength." 


At  Present. 


Nation. 


•  in-iit  Britain 

France   

Germany  

Kussia  .   

United  : 
Italy  ... 
Japan  .. 
Austria 


a  Compiled  April  1st.  1905. 


Tonnage 

T.516,040 
576,108 
887.874 
316.458 
294.405 


93.913 


As  would  be  the  case  were  v 
now  completed. 


Is  building 


Nation. 


Great  Britain 

France   

United  States 

Oermany  

Russia   

Italy   

Japan   

Austria   


Tonnage. 

~1.867.250- 
786,757 
616,275 
505.619 
458.432 
329.257 
2S3.681 
149.833  _ 
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A  LIST  OF  THE  FIGHTING  SHIPS  OF  THE  U.  S.  NAVY. 

ABBREVIATIONS  (f.H.P.)  Indicated  horse  power.    Hull:  (5.)  Steel,  (S.W.)  Steel,  icooi 

sheathed.    Propulsion:  {T.S.)  Twin  Screw,  (Tr.S.)  Triple  Screw,  (<S)  Screw 


KIKST  CLASS  BATTLESHIPS. 


NAME. 

j  j 

1  i 

— 

■i 
■ 

= 

a 
£ 

"a 
tk 
■ 

l 
L 
oo 

. 

i 

a 

e 

y 

. 

1 

0 

fi.it 
3 

a-  i 

a  i 

y 

irlct. 

£  5 
■a  O 

8  « 

*>  7. 

. 

M 

*»  9 

- 

11.565 

11.366 

as. 

T.  8. 

17 

H96 

1900 

82  -v'-.  Illl 

1* 

90 

4 

16.000 

16,500 

1* 

It 

1903 

h;<ik 

4.212.000 

2* 

50 

4 

U  >>|i 

19.000 

S.W. 

** 

19 

1901 

3.590.000 

24 

42 

4 

13.000 

10.000 

s 

•  • 

17 

1904 

» 

2.996.500 

20 

82 

2 

11.5*5 

12.89* 

1 « 

IT 

1H97 

1901 

2.596.000 

M 

28 

4 

10.2KH 

9.73K 

in 

1891 

189ft 

3.063.000 

16 

30 

4 

11.340 

12.106 

17 

1*98 

1897 

3.010.000 

18 

34 

4 

16,000 

16.500 

18 

1904 

BlflK 

4.165,000 

24 

50 

4 

11. .MO 

11.1ft* 

i< 

17 

1896 

1900 

2.250.000 

22 

84 

4 

11. .MO 

12,81* 

17 

1896 

1900 

2.250.000 

22 

88 

4 

lfi.000 

16.S00 

l.s 

1903 

Bfcta 

BJQO.OOO 

24 

SO 

4 

12.300 

15.580 

.  1 

4* 

18 

1899 

1902 

2.885,000 

20 

24 

2 

10.2XM 

10.*03 

16 

1891 

1896 

3.063.000 

16 

80 

8 

lfi.000 

16.500 

IK 

l'ICt 

Bld« 

4.110.000 

24 

50 

4 

13.000 

10.000 

17 

190* 

2.999.500 

20 

82 

\ 

12.2*0 

M.ooo 

18 

1900 

1903 

2.885.000 

20 

24 

14.994 

19.000 

s  \v 

19 

1902 

Bid* 

3.783.600 

24 

42 

4 

lfi.000 

16.500 

s 

18 

Projctd 

4.400,000 

24 

42 

\ 

11 91* 

19.000 

s  \v. 

T.  s. 

19 

1902 

Bid* 

8.405.000 

24 

42 

Ohio  

12.60N 

16.000 

s 

18 

1W9 

1904 

2.899.000 

20 

24 

2 

10.242 

11.111 

17 

1*91 

1896 

S.222.810 

16 

80 

I 

Rhode  Island  

14.982 

19,000 

19 

1902 

3.406.000 

24 

42 

4 

1G.0O0 

16,500 

18 

1904 

4.179.000 

24 

50 

4 

14.948 

19.000 

19 

1902 

8.590.000 

24 

42 

4 

li.  m 

12.609 

17 

1W 

1901 

2.674.960 

18 

28 

4 

*  Throe  othrri  of  ibe  ••!»«  typ*  projerted  for  lb*  hulldliif  prof  rem  o(  1MS-W. 


SECOND  CLA88  BATTLK8HIP. 


B.8I0 

S. 

T.  8. 

18 

1*96 

82.500.000 

8 

22 

ARMORED  CRUISERS. 

9.215 

IH.769 

8. 

T\  8. 

22 

1*98 

1896 

$2,986,000 

20 

23 

13.680 

23.000 

8.  W. 

22 

1902 

Bldf 

3.XO0.O00 

18 

1- 

2 

18,680 

23.000  j 

8. 

22 

1901 

8.780.000 

18 

48 

2 

18,680 

23.000 

*• 

■  1 

22 

1901 

If 

3.775.000 

18 

48 

2 

14.500 

23,000 

22 

Projctd 

4.400.000 

20 

44 

4 

8.200 

17.401 

8. 

T.  8. 

21 

1890 

1893 

2.985.000 

18 

14 

2 

14.500 

23.000 

22 

Projctd 

4.400.000 

20 

44 

4 

Pennsylvania  

13.680 

23.000 

8.  W. 

T.  8. 

22 

1901 

Bid* 

8,81)0.000 

SO 

48 

2 

13.680 

23.000 

8. 

4» 

22 

1902 

3,750.000 

18 

48 

2 

14.500 

22.500 

*■ 

22 

1903 

4.O3.5.O0O 

» 

48 

4 

14.518 

22.500 

•  > 

•  I 

22 

Projctd 

4.03.5.000 

20 

58 

4 

W  Virginia  

13.<«o 

23.OO0 

8.  W. 

22 

1901 

Bide 

3sx-..non 

18 

48 

2 

~.Vm.8~ 

ARMORED  RAM 

S.     IT.  8.  I  17' 

1*91 

"slim" 

1H% 

rwvmo 

MONITORS.  SINGLE  TURRET.     HARBOR  OR  COAST  DEFENSE. 


3.200 

3.235 

12.03 

1*99 

1902 

8960.000 

6 

11  i 

3  Jill 

3.235 

124 

1899 

1903 

925.000 

6 

11 

Nevada  

3.200 

3.228 

13.03 

1899 

1903 

962.000 

(J 

15 

3.2O0 

8.21* 

•1 

1 1  37 

1X99 

1903 

975.000 

6 

11 

monitors.  double  TURRET.  HARBOR  or  COA8T  DEFENSE. 


1874 

3.960 

1.060 

Iron 

T.  8. 

10.5 

Rebuilt 

1895 

t 

6 

IS 

1874 

3.990 

1.426 

•  i 

■  1 

10.5 

Rebuilt 

1891 

t 

4 

9 

1875 

4.005 

3.000 

■  4 

•  1 

12 

Rebuilt 

1896 

t 

6 

8 

4.0H4 

5.244 

8. 

■  * 

13.6 

1889 

1893 

•1.628.905 

4 

12 

1875 

6.OG0 

3.700 

Iron 

12.4 

Rebuilt 

1898 

t 

10 

20 

1874 

8,99f» 

i  am 

10  5 

Rebuilt 

1896 

t 

8 

8 

t  Approprlnlna  |o  complete  Monllori.  tp.17K.044. 


MISCELLANEOUS  FACTS  AND  FIGURES. 
A  List  of  the  Fighting  Ships  of  the  U.  S.  Navy.— Continued. 


PROTECTED  CRCISERS. 


NAM  K 


Albany  

Atlanta  

Baltimore  

Hoston  

Charleston  

Chattanooga  •  •• 

Chicago  

Cincinnati  

Cleveland  

Columbia  

Denver  

Pea  Moines-  

Galveston  

.Milwaukee  

Minneapolis  ... 

Newark  

New  Orleans  ... 

oiympla  

Philadelphia  — 

Raleigh  ■ 

Han  Francisco  .. 

St.  Louis  

Tacorna  


i 

a 

i 

a  i 

I  ? 

Hall. 

» 

1 

■ 
1 

J 

a 

a 

O 

- 

ii 

•  - 

x  5 

•3 

1 
- 

to 

u 
X 

0 



Z  = 

y. 

t  o 

x>  ir. 

3.769 

— — 

7.400 

s  \\ 



T.  8. 



20 

___ 

■IL 

1900 



10 

20 

3.000 

4.030 

a 

>~ . 

8. 

15.60 

1  •vs.) 

1886 

86)7.000 

8 

13 

4.413 

10.054 

T.  8. 

20.09 

1887 

1890 

1 ,325.000 

18 

16 

3,0a1) 

4.300 

*• 

8. 

15.0 

1KS3 

1887 

619.000 

8 

18 

9.6X5 

21,000 

N 

T.  8. 

22 

1902 

Bldg 

M 

2.74O.0O0 

14 

56 

3.J00 

t 

s.  w. 

In  o 

L.o-vj.uiu 

10 

15 

5.000 

9.000 

8. 

•  « 

18 

lw3 

1889 

889.000 

18 

14 

3.213 

10.000 

■1 

19 

lv'.KI 

1891 

1.100.000 

11 

13 

3.200 

4.700 

S.  W. 

H 

165 

1900 

1903 

1.04 1.000 

10 

15 

7.37', 

18.509 

8. 

Tr.  8. 

22.8 

1890 

1894 

2.725.000 

11 

17 

3.200 

4.700 

8.W. 

T.  S. 

17  17 

1900 

1904 

1.080.000 

10 

15 

3.200 

4.700 

In  5 

1900 

1904 

1.065.000 

10 

15 

3.200 

4.700 

■ 

p; 

1901 

Sum 

1.027.000 

10 

15 

o.-.m 

21.000 

8. 

22 

1902 

2.825.000 

14 

56 

7.375 

20.862 

Tr.  8. 

23~07 

1891 

1.891 

2.<59O.OO0 

11 

17 

l.ir* 

8.W9 

T.  8. 

•  t 

19 

]  Vs^ 

UN 

1,248.000 

12 

23 

3.769 

5,070 

7.5O0 

S.  W. 

20 

1898 

10 

20 

17.813 

H 

21  68 

IV'l 

1895 

1,796.000 

14 

24 

4.410 

8.815 

19  f,7 

1,000 

1890 

1,350.000 

12 

18 

2,210 

10.000 

•  ■ 

N 

19 

1 

1894 

1,100.000 

11 

13 

4,068 

9.913 

II 

«• 

19.52 

Isso 

1891 

1.428.000 

12 

16 

'..7i., 

21.000 

•  t 

H 

22 

1902 

Bldg 

2.740.000 

14 

66 

3.215 

s  w. 

II 

16  5 

1900 

1901 

1.011,000 

10 

15 

CNPROTECTED  CRCISERS. 


2.103 

5.227 

8. 

T.  8. 

19 

]  800 

1HV3 

$(.12,500 

10 

11 

2.009 

5.451 

M 

•• 

18.4 

1H90 

1894 

674.000 

10 

13 

2  i  iSO 

5.5*) 

•  • 

•• 

19 

1890 

1894 

612.500 

10 

10 

3.0!<0 

3.700 

17 

AUXILIARY 

CRUISERS. 

6.000 

3.600 

8. 

8. 

14.5 

1892 

1094 

8575,000 

6 

8 

6.145 

3,«O0 

16 

1893 

1894 

575.000 

s 

11 

3,3*0 

18 

18X9 

1890 

375.000 

6 

8 

Prairie  

6.620 

3.8O0 

Iron 

8. 

14  5 

1890 

1891 

575.000 

8 

12 

6.225 

3  *  <0 

Iron 

12.5 

10',r> 

1893 

57,',. 000 

K 

10 

OCNB0AT8. 


Bancroft  

Bennington  

Canine  

Concord  

Don  Juan  de  Austria. 

General  AJava  

Helena  

Isla  do  Cuba  

Isla  de  Luzon  

Machiaa  

Nashville  

Petrel  

Topeka  

Wilmington  

Yorktown  •  •  •  • 


839 

1.213 

14 

1891 

1803 

8250.000 

4 

10 

1.710 

3,436 

Iron 

T.  8. 

17 

1888 

1891 

490.000 

6 

10 

1.777 

2.199 

8. 

H 

10 

1891 

1891 

818.500 

8 

7 

1,710 

3.4a', 

8* 

16 

1888 

1891 

490.000 

6 

8 

1,136 

1.500 

Iron 

8. 

14 

1892 

180.000 

4 

8 

1.115 

770 

8. 

10 

5 

1.397 

LOSS 

«• 

T.  8. 

IS 

10O1 

1H97 

280,000 

8 

11 

1.125 

2.700 

■  « 

16 

1888 

215.000 

4 

8 

1.125 

2.700 

18 

1 880 

215,000 

4 

8 

1.177 

2,048 

•  ■ 

■  * 

15 

1891 

1893 

318.500 

8 

8 

1.371 

M 

M 

16 

1894 

1897 

280.000 

8 

9 

892 

1.095 

8. 

11 

1887 

1889 

217.000 

4 

8 

•J  300 

2.000 

16 

1882 

170,327 

6 

9 

1.392 

1.894 

8. 

T.  8. 

15 

1894 

1897 

280.000 

8 

10 

1.710 

3.392 

16 

1887 

1889 

4,55.000 

6 

10 

COMPOSITE  OCNBOATS. 


Annapolis  . 
Dubuque  >« 
Marietta... 
Newport.  >. 
Paducah-,. 
Princeton. . 
Vlcksburg- 


1.060 

1.227 

<  'oinpo 

8. 

13 

1097 

1.097 

8227.700 

6 

7 

1,085 

1,000 

8.  W. 

T.8. 

12 

1903 

BMf 

6 

8 

1.000 

1.051 

Compo 

13 

1897 

1897 

223.000 

6 

7 

1.000 

1.008 

8. 

12 

1897 

1897 

229.400 

6 

7 

1.085 

i.ooo 

8.  W. 

T.  S. 

12 

1903 

Bide 

355.000 

6 

8 

1.100 

wo 

Compo 

8. 

12 

1898 

1898 

230.000 

6 

7 

1.000 

1.118 

13 

1897 

1898 

299.400 

6 

7 

1.000 

1.081 

M 

T.  8. 

12 

1097 

1807 

219.000 

6 

7 

DYN. 

OIITE 

ODNBf 

•AT. 

929 

3.795 

8. 

T.-S. 

21 

1887    1  1890 

$350,000 

ft 

DESPATCH  BOAT. 

1  -iv, 

2.233    i  8. 

;  8. 

u 

I     1883  10X5 

83L5.OO0 

1     21  • 
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THE  CENTURY  BOOK  OF  FACTS. 


A  List  of  the  Fighting  Ships  of  the  L  .  S.  Navy. 

BOAT   DKSTROYKKS,   TORPEDO    BOATS  AND 

  DESTROYERS.   


NAME. 


Bainbridge  

Harry  

Chauncey  

Dale  

Decatur  

Hopkins  

Hull  

Lawrence  

Macdonough  

l'n  ul. I  ones  

Perry  

Preble  

Stewart  

Tnixton  

Whipple   

Warden  


1 

•2 

■ 

ft 

m 

i  £ 

u 
a 
o 

A 

1 
a 
I 

1 
| 

| 

| 

B 
B 

J  a 

&  * 

• 

1 

• 

s, « 

1  I 

■of 

JJ 

N 

•■4 

As 

£" 

a  • 

rTTnT 

Ft.  In. 

Hi.  In 

Tom. 



_____ 

Knot!. 

1301 
1902 
1901 

24.VO 

23-7 

M 

B. 

T.8. 
»• 

420 

,  « 

8.000 

» 

$283,000 

2  12-pr..  5  frpr. 

2 

ss 

139 

tt 

t« 

tt 

M 

M 

H 

*• 

M 

St 

tt 

1900 

•  • 

tt 

28 

44 

at$fM 

44 

M 

M 

•« 

1900 

m 

«• 

«• 

M 

1902 

1U-0 

24-6 

M 

M 

it 

H 

408 

7.200 

29 

B 

291.000 
•> 

■ 

M 

M 
•* 

1900 

2423 

22  3 

*:? 

400 

8.400 

30 

281.000 

;; 

M 

M 

1901 

M 

•4 

ss 

1900 

24.VO 

23;7 

6-6 

420 

7.000 

285,000 

M 

•  • 

139 

1900 

! 

H 

■ 

«t 

190] 

•  > 

H 

s« 

•  t 

]■„> 

t* 

•  B 

8.000 

29  3 

282.000 

•« 

tt 

VM)\ 

2484 

•  • 

433 

M 

T 

286.000 

! 

* 

tt 

232 

1901 

? 

*• 

M 

! 

*• 

•  t 

•  a 

1901 

•  a 

II 

tt 

1. 

St 

M 

M 

H 

Bairlcy   1900 

Bailey   1899 

Harney   1900 

Riddle   1900 

Blakeley   1902 

Cushlnir   1890 

Dahlgren   I»99 

Davis   1898 

I)o  Long   1901 

Du  Pont   1897 

Ericsson   1894 

FarrtiRUt   1898 

Footc   1896 

Fox   1898 

fi<>l<l»l>or<>ur!i  

t.wln   1897 

MacKenzie    1898 

Manly   - 

McKee   1898 

Morris   1898 

Nicholson   1902 

O'Brien.   1902 

Porter   1896 

Rod  sera   1896 

Rowan   I  Ml 

Shiihrick   1899 

Somers   — 

Stiletto   — 

Stockton  !  1899 

NtrliiKham  I  1.899 

T.  A.  M.  Craven   1899 

Talbot   1897 

Thornton  j  1900 

Tindy   |  1902 

Wilkes   1901 

Wlnslow   I  1897 


157-0 

170 

4-7 

2U5-0 

19-0 

60 

157  0 

tt 

4-7 

17.V0 

17-6 

4-8 

13*9 

14  3 

4  11 

147-0 

16-4 

4  7 

1  U.  n 

18  1 

5  4 

175-0 

1741 

4-8 

17-8 

1197 

156 

4  9 

213-0 

20  H 

60 

\U)  H 

16  1 

50 

1  If.  '1 

1.V4 

5-4 

I'M  S 

20-5 

5  0 

99-6 

12  6 

3  3 

993 

129 

4  3 

99  3 

12-9 

4  3 

13*3 

156 

41 

1746 

17-0 

4  6 

175-0 

17-8 

4-8 

160  0 

16  1 

54 

1700 

174 

5-11 

175-0 

176 

4-8 

II"  ..J 

175 

88-6 

11  0 

3-0 

17.-.  0 

176 

4  8 

225-0 

22  0 

6-6 

117-0 

M  1 

4-7 

•>;  f, 

12-6 

33 

175-0 

17-0 

4  8 

175-0 

160  0 

16-1 

5-0 

TOKPKIM  i 

S.  IT.  8. 


I'.' »  M  S. 


V.\ 


s. 
T  S 


T.  S. 


S. 
T.  S. 


167 

3,920 

28 

I161.0W 

as-pr. 

t 

235 

ixn 

80 

210.000 

4  A-pr. 

2 

20 

167 

3,920 
3.910 

5 

161.000 

3  3-pr. 

8 

ts 

1  <v. 

3,000 

26 

159.000 

M 

tt 

70 

105 

1.720 

225 

82.750 

8 1-pr. 

■ 

86 

146 

l.2i«i 

90S 

1'U.Ou 

4  1  pr. 

2 

82 

132 

1.750 

225 

81.546 

8 1-pr. 

8 

165 

t  mm 

26 

1V.I.4U 

8  S-pr. 

70 

3.400 

28  58 

ni"" 

4  1-pr. 

ss 

7« 

120 

1.800 

24 

113.500 

». 

at 

85 

273 

•,  ,w 

so 

227.500 

4  6-pr. 

2 

76 

142 

.-.(■■) 

24  5 

97.500 

8  l  pr. 

8 

44 

132 

1.750 

225 

85.000 

44 

217.5 

5.880 

30 

214.500 

4  6-pr. 

2 

131 

46 

8.50 

211  SS 

39.000 

ll:pr. 

8 

65 

20 

48.500 

t* 

15  3 

80 

250 

24.250 

■ 

1 

65 

850 

19.82 

45.000 

2  1  pr. 

2 

105 

1.7.50 

24 

83.000 

8  1-pr. 

S 

28 

174 

3,500 

26 

165.000 

3  8-pr. 

•s 
■* 

MS 

3.800 

28.63 

147.000 

4  I-pr. 

It 

76 

l  12 

_'.<»«> 

24.5 

97.500 

8  1-pr. 

44 

182 

3.200 

26 

160.000 

4  1-pr. 

00 

165 

3.0KI 

26 

129.750 

8  3  pr. 

•• 

70 

115 

1.960 

23.5 

72.997 

31 

359 

1h  2-J 

25.000 

2 

4 

165 

3.000 

26 

129.750 

8  8-pr. 

8 

70 

r,w 

7,200 

30 

236.000 

7  6  pr. 

2 

120 

116 

4.200 

80.5 

191.000 

4  1-pr. 

82 

46 

850 

21.15 

39.000 

1  1-pr. 

•  • 

8.8 

165 

3.000 

26 

129.750 

8  3-pr. 

3 

70 

168.000 

» « 

•  4 

H 

tt 

::  1 

26.25 

146.000 

M 

142 

2  000 

21  r. 

'.>7. Mm 

3  1-pr. 

•• 

SUBMARINES. 


1901 

63-4 

11  9 

S. 

* 

120 

160 

78 

$170.1.11 

Bids 

H 

i  - 

54  4 

10-3 

74 

45 

8 

150.000 

1901 

6:1-4 

11-9 

ts 

120 

160 

7.8 

|7i».000 

•Pike  

BhlK 

11  9 

H 

A 

1902 

119 

•  I 

SS 

150.000 

Porpoise.  

1901 

11  9 

ts 

tt 

170.000 

Protector  

1V2 

65-0 

110 

<* 

170 

250 

7.11 

Shark   

1901 

63-4 

11-9 

•* 

tt 

120 

160 

7.8 

170.000 

1  Torpedo  tube,  5  Whiten  d  T. 
1  Dynamite  torpedo. 
1  Torpedo  tube.  5Whtteta'dT. 
1  Torpedo  tube.  5  Whiteb'dT. 
1  Torpedo  tube.  2  Whitehd  T. 
1  Torpedo  tube.  5  Whiteh'd  T. 
1  Torpedo  tube.  6  Whiteh'd  T. 
1  Torpedo  tuhe.  5  Whiteh'd  T 


Vassal*  Fit  rom 

Ikclldiwo  Tnots 

UPAxa. 

Plrit-clsa*  btttlcahlp*. 
Bficond-clMt  bsttleahlp*. 
Armored  crnlicn. 
Armored  r»m. 
SlDflt  firr.  t.  l.i, 

monltori. 
Doable  turret  tnonltori. 
Prolerled  rruliere, 
Unprotrrtsd  ernltert. 


SUMMARY  OF   VESSELS   IN   THE  UNITED 

1 


STATES  NAVY. 


si  u\  ioa 

fsnaa 


Tralnlnt  ehlp  i  Ne>el  \<  .1 


t  dr»h 


rmr).  ebielhi-.l. 
SptJCttl  rleje  (Kolnhln 
II  Vemvlu.). 
1      Oanboele  andrr  SOO  tone. 
S     Torpedo  boat  deitrojrere, 
1      8teel  torpedo  bo»t», 

■abrnsrlne  torpedo  boat*. 
4      Wooden  torpedo  bottt, 
•      Iron  r  rui.irm  Teeeoll.  I 
W     Wooden  rraUInf  i 
4  etram. 
U      Wooden  ttlllns  TeeteU. 
Tug« 


■  Aua'llary 


8 

tl 
16 
U 
• 

1 

.  s 

4 
4 
■ 


Conrerted  jrvbu. 

Colliers, 

Kuppljr  and  boipltal  tblpt. 


Total. 


Tastaui  tTjroaa  Coxsracc 
ti<>*  oa  At-TMi>aisaD. 

Flrtt-claaa  battleahlpa. 

Armored  rrultert, 

Froterled  rralaera, 

Gunboati  lor  frost 
(not  "".--I'. 

Oempoalt*  nn! 

M*'*.  1  tt.'TJW'Jo  I 


JJ     Tralnlnf  ablpa, 
IS     Tralnln,  bri, . 

aw  Total 

TassBLa  r*  it  FIT  I 
Baavica. 
18     Iron,  lln«le  tn  -ret 
10     Woollen  crul!ln( 
I  eteam. 

Wooden  lalllnc  eeaaela. 


10 
1 


Tot,l. 
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New  York  Elevated  Railways.— In 

1868  an  elevated  railroad  extending  a  half- 
mile  was  constructed  on  Greenwich  street,  New 
York,  as  an  experiment.  Three  years  later 
the  West  Side  Elevated  Railroad  Company  ob- 
tained a  charter,  but  shortly  afterward  sold  its 
right  to  the  New  York  Elevated  Railroad 
Company.  The  new  organization  proceeded 
rapidly  to  erect  its  roads,  and  in  December, 
1879,  its  rolling  stock  consisted  of  131  loco- 
motives, 202  passenger  cars,  and  8  service  cars. 
In  May,  1879,  the  road  was  leased  to  the  Man- 
hattan Railway  Company.  The  Metropolitan 
Elevated  Railroad  was  first  called  the  Gilbert 
Elevated  Railroad,  in  honor  of  its  projector, 
Dr.  Rufus  H.  Gilbert.  Although  the  com- 
pany obtained  its  charter  in  1872,  work  was 
not  commenced  until  March,  1876.  In  two 
years  it  expended  $10,300,000  in  constructing 
its  lines.  In  1879  the  road  with  ita  rolling 
stock,  consisted  of  56  locomotives,  180  passen- 
ger cars,  and  2  freight  cars,  was  leased  to  the 
Manhattan  Elevated  Railroad  Company,  which 
now  controls  and  manages  the  entire  elevated 
railroad  system  of  New  York. 

The  Famous  Connecticut  Blue 
Laws. —  These  laws,  enacted  by  the  people 
of  the  «*  Dominion  of  New  Haven,"  became 
known  as  the  blue  laws  because  they  were 
printed  on  blue  paper.  They  were  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

The  governor  and  magistrates  convened  in 
general  assembly  are  the  supreme  power,  un- 
der God,  of  the  independent  dominion.  From 
the  determination  of  the  assembly  no  appeal 
shall  be  made. 

No  one  shall  be  a  freeman  or  have  a  vote 
unless  he  is  converted  and  a  member  of  one  of 
the  churches  allowed  in  the  dominion. 

Each  freeman  shall  swear  by  the  blessed 
God  to  bear  true  allegiance  to  this  domiuiou 
and  that  Jesus  is  the  only  king. 

No  dissenter  from  the  essential  worship  of 
this  dominion  shall  be  allowed  to  give  a  vote 
for  electing  of  magistrates  or  any  officer. 

No  food  or  lodging  shall  be  offered  to  a 
heretic. 

No  one  shall  cross  a  river  on  the  Sabbath 
but  authorized  clergymen. 

No  one  shall  travel,  cook  victuals,  make 
beds,  sweep  houses,  cut  hair,  or  shave  on  the 
Sabbath  Day. 

No  one  shall  kiss  his  or  her  children  on  the 
Sabbath  or  feasting  days. 

The  Sabbath  Day  shall  begin  at  sunset  Sat- 
urday. 

Whoever  wears  clothes  trimmed  with  gold, 
silver,  or  bone  lace  above  one  shilling  per  yard 
shall  be  presented  by  the  grand  jurors  and  the 
selectmen  shall  Ux  the  estate  £300. 


Whoever  brings  cards  or  dice  into  the  domin- 
ion shall  pay  a  fine  of  £5. 

No  one  shall  eat  mince  pies,  dance,  play 
cards,  or  play  any  instrument  of  music  except 
the  drum,  trumpet,  or  jewsharp. 

No  gospel  minister  shall  join  people  in  mar- 
riage. The  magistrate  may  join  them,  as  he 
may  do  it  with  less  scandal  to  Christ's  church. 

When  parents  refuse  their  children  con- 
venient marriages,  the  magistrate  shall  deter- 
mine the  point. 

A  man  who  strikes  his  wife  shall  be  fined 
£10. 

A  woman  who  strikes  her  husband  shall  be 
punished  as  the  law  directs. 

No  man  shall  court  a  maid  in  person  or  by 
letter  without  obtaining  the  consent  of  her 
parents ;  £5  penalty  for  the  first  offense  ;  £10 
for  the  second,  and  for  the  third  imprisonment 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  court. 

Perpetual  Motion. —  Perpetual  motion 
is  a  movement  which  is  not  only  self- active 
but  also  self -creative.  A  machine  which  when 
set  in  motion  would  continue  to  move  without 
the  aid  of  external  force  and  without  tho  loss 
of  momentum  until  its  parts  were  all  worn 
out,  might  be  said  to  have  solved  the  perpetual 
motion  problem.  But  even  more  is  expected 
of  this  invention  should  it  ever  become  practi- 
cable, that  it  shall  go  on  doing  work  without 
drawing  on  any  external  source  of  energy, 
or  shall  by  its  movement  continually  create 
power.  The  impossibility  of  constructing  such 
a  machine  has  long  been  demonstrated,  but 
still  ignorant  and  ambitious  inventors  continue 
to  try  for  it.  As  early  as  the  year  1775,  the 
Parisian  Academy  of  Sciences  refused  to  re- 
ceive any  further  schemes  for  perpetual  motion, 
regarding  it  as  an  impossibility.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  perpetual  motion  problem  was 
worthy  the  attention  of  a  philosopher,  just  as 
there  was  a  time  when  a  man  might  have  been 
justified  in  doubting  whether  the  earth  was  a 
globe. 

Grangers,  or  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  as 
they  are  properly  called,  were  organized  De- 
cember 4,  1867,  by  Mr.  O.  II.  Kelley  and  Mr. 
William  M.  Saunders,  both  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  Washington.  Mr.  Kelley 
was  commissioned  by  President  Johnson,  in 
1866,  to  travel  through  the  Southern  States, 
and  report  upon  their  agricultural  and  mineral 
resources.  He  discovered  agriculture  in  a  state 
of  great  depression,  consequent  upon  the 
changes  made  by  the  Civil  War.  There  was 
also  at  the  time  serious  dissatisfaction  among 
the  farmers  of  the  West  and  Northwest  in  re- 
gard to  the  alleged  heavy  rate  and  unjust  dis- 
criminations made  by  railroad  companies  in 
their  transportation  of  farmers'  products.  It 
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was  also  claimed  that  middle  men  exacted  ex- 
orbitant prices  for  agricultural  implements, 
etc.  -Mr.  Kelley  concluded  that  an  association 
made  up  of  those  who  were  dissatisfied  might 
be  organized  on  some  such  plan  as  the  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows  or  Masons.  He  and  Mr.  Saun- 
ders devised  apian  for  an  organization  to  be 
known  as  the  "Patrons  of  Husbandry,"  and 
its  branches  to  be  called  "Granges,"  and  on 
December  4,  1867,  the  National  Grange  was 
organized  at  Washington.  In  the  spring  of 
18(58  granges  were  founded  at  Harrisburg,  Pa. ; 
at  Fredouia,  N.  T.J  at  Columbus,  Ohio;  at 
Chicago,  111.,  and  six  in  Minnesota.  The 
movement  became  very  popular,  and  they  were, 
in  a  few  years,  organized  in  nearly  every  state 
and  territory  in  tlie  Union.  Tbe  order  has  its 
greatest  strength,  however,  in  the  Northwest- 
ern and  Western  States. 

Facts  Worth  Knowing. — Proper  ages 
of  reproduction  1,  length  of  power  of  repro- 
duction 2,  and  periods  of  gestation  3,  in 
domestic  animals : — 


Horse... 
Mara ... 

Cow.... 

Bull  

Row  

Boar  . . . 
Ewe .... 
Kim  ... 
Jack***. 


Goat  

Hlut  

Oog  

Cat  

Cat.  female. 


I 


Years. 


4 

s 


4 

* 

2 


Yean. 

12  to  15 
10  to  12 
10 

ft 

6 

S 

6 

7 

12  to  1.1 
10  to  U 
ft  to  6 
8  to  W 

8  to  » 

9  to  10 
6  to 


M<*n. 

Ixmgrrt. 

Days.  | 

Day*. 

Days. 

287. 

ml 

S47 

S21 

419 

340 

109 

llfi 

143 

140 

154 

1C1 

SCR 
I*) 

65 

1M 

GO 

391 

MS 

63 

 i  

4* 

BO 

m 

The  Longest  Rivers  in  the  World. 


HAMK.  MILKS. 

Africa. 

Kile  3.895 

M>rer  2,'Wi 

Congo  2,7oo 

Zambezi  2,»W 

Orange  1,152 

America  (North). 
Mississippi  and  Mis- 
souri  4.194 

St.  J-awrence  2.U"0 

Mackenzie  2.1-0 

Saskatchewan  1,918 

Rio  Grande   MM 

Arkansas  1,114 

Columbia  1.3*3 

Ohio  and  Allegheny. . .  1 .266 

Red  River    ...1.200 

Colorado  1.000 

America  (South), 

Amazon  ...  ...  .3,598 

Kio  Madeira      .  .  2,:<rt> 

Parana   2,211 

Rio  do  la  Plata  .  1.800 


NAME.  Ml  I  KS. 

America  (So.)— Cont. 

Ran  Francisco  1.013 

Hio  Negro  1.050 

Orinoco  1,600 


Yenisei  3,c»s 

HoangHo  2.812 

Lena.   2.766 

Obi  2.674 

Amur  2.673 

Kuphrates   2.00ft 

Ganges    l.H+4 

Indus  1,613 

At'STRA  LABIA. 

Murray  3,000 


Volga.   .  2^51 

Danube  1.W2 

I'ral  1,099 

I  ><in  I.nvs 

i  Dnieper..    .  .1,020 

I  Rhine    876 


Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  was  so 
called  from  the  extravagance  and  display  at- 
a  meeting  of  Henry  VIII  of 


England  and  Francis  I.  of  France,  in  June, 
1530.  The  kings  met  in  the  field  near  the 
small  town  of  A  id  res,  in  Fiance,  which  was 
owned  by  England,  and  the  meeting  was  held 
by  the  request  of  Francis  I.,  who  desired  to 
gain  the  friendship  of  Henry  to  aid  him  in  his 
projects  for  curbing  the  power  of  his  great 
rival,  Charles  V.,  of  Germany.  The  cere- 
monial was  under  the  direction  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  and  the  nobility  of  France  and  Eng- 
land vied  w  ith  each  other  in  the  gorgeous  deco- 
ration of  themselves,  their  banners  and  teuts, 
and  their  retinues  of  followers. 

Historic  Minor  Political  Parties  

Among  the  minor  political  parties  which  have 
appeared  and  disappeared  during  our  national 
life  are  the  following:  Anti-Renters,  a  New 
York  party  which  flourished  about  1841. 
They  resisted  the  collection  of  back  rents  on 
the  Vau  Keusselaer  manor  near  Albany.  They 
had  strength  enough  to  defeat  Wright,  the  regu- 
lar Democratic  candidate  for  governor  of  New 
York.  Barn-burners,  New  Y'ork,  1846,  seceders 
from  the  Democratic  party.  They  were  op- 
posed to  slavery  extension.  Bucktnils,  New 
York,  al>out  1815;  they  supported  Madison. 
Conservatives,  New  Y'ork  and  some  other  states, 
1  H:J7  ;  paper  money  Ik'mocrats.  Doughfaces, 
1820,  Northern  members  of  Congress,  who 
voted  in  favor  of  the  Missouri  compromise. 
Hunkers,  New  York,  a  faction  of  the  Demo- 
crats favoring  the  South,  the  Barn-burners  be- 
ing the  other  factor.  Knotc-Nothings,  New 
York,  1854,  opposed  to  naturalization  of  for- 
eigners unless  tliey  had  been  twenty-one  years 
in  the  country.  Loco-Focos,  New  York,  1835  ; 
a  branch  of  the  Democratic  party.  Liberal 
Republicans,  1872;  Republicans  who  joined 
with  the  Democrats  in  support  of  Greeley  for 
president.  Temperance,  or  Prohibition,  from 
1S:J0  down,  in  many  states;  In  favor  of  pre- 
venting or  restricting  the  sale  of  liquors.  See 
tables  of  44  Presidential  Elections  "  for  names 
of  minor  political  parties  which  have  figured 
in  national  elections. 

Holy  Roman  Empire. — The  name  now 
given  to  the  Empire  erected  by  Charles  the 
Great,  in  Western  Europe,  usually  dated  from 
his  coronation  at  Rome  by  Pope  Leo  III.  in 
800.  In  theory  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  was  a 
continuation  of  the  Western  Empire  which  was 
overthrown  by  the  barbarians  in  476.  When 
Charles  the  Great  was  crowned  he  thought  of 
himself  as  the  successor  of  the  great  Roman 
Emperors,  Augustus,  Trajan  and  Marcus  Aure- 
lius,  and  styled  Augustus.  This  theory  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  Middle  Ages.  Beginning 
with  Otho,  in  962,  the  King  of  Germany  was 
usually  Emperor.  Frederick  Barbarossa  was 
the  first  to  use  the  word  holy  as  a  part  of  the 
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title,  partly  to  assert  independence  of  the  Pope  j  propelling  steamer  travels  is  ascertained  by  the 
and  partly  to  indicate  protection  to  the  Church,  number  of  revolutions  or  movements  made  per 
After  the  fall  of  the  Hohenstaufen  dynasty  minute  in  certain  portions  of  the  machinery. 


in  1254  the  Empire  sank  in  importance  and 
owed  its  real  authority  to  the  strength  of  the 
ruler  who  was  Emperor.  In  the  18th  century 
Voltaire  said  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  that 
it  was  neither  holy,  nor  Roman,  nor  an  Em 


It  is  also  learned  by  the  dropping  of  an  object 
attached  to  a  Hue  into  the  water  at  the  side  of 
the  stern  of  the  vessel,  which,  remaining  nearly 
stationary,  allows  the  operator  to  know  the 
speed  by  the  number  of  knots  which  the  line 


pire.    However,  in  its  earlier  existence  it  was  I  runs  out  in  a  certain  number  of  secouds.  The 
a  very  important  influence  in  the  history  of  !  drop  line,  called  the  lag  line,  contains  a  small 
Europe.    The  Empire  came  to  an  end  in  1806, 
when  Francis  II.  resigned  the  imperial  crown 


Relative  Value  of  Different  Foods 
for  Stock.— One  hundred  pounds  of  good 
hay  for  stock  are  equal  to 


Articles.  Pounds. 
Beett,  white  sllesia. .  669 

Turnips  469 

Rve  straw  429 

Clover,  red,  green  373 

Carrots  371 


.36*' 


M:it>trol<l8  

Potatoes,  kept  in  pit.  .350 

Oat  straw  817 

Potatoes  360 

Carrot  leaves  (tops)  ...135 
Hay,  English  100 

Colored  Troops  In  U.  S.  Army  during 

War. 


Articles.  Pounds. 
Lucerne ............... -89 

Clover,  red,  dry  88 

Buckwheat  784 

Corn  62'i 

Oats  W 

Barley  68 

Rye...  63% 

Wheat  44  *i 

Oil-cake,  linseed  43 

Pease,  dry  37% 

 28 


string  tied  into  a  knot  at  a  distance  of  every 
47  feet  and  3  inches ;  hence  the  name  "  knot." 

Steamship  Names —  The  bow  is  the  ex- 
treme forward  part  of  the  ship.  The  stern  is 
the  after  part.  Forward  is  the  forepart  of  the 
vessel.  Aft  is  the  rear  part.  Amidships  is 
the  central  part  of  the  vessel.  Starboard  is 
the  right  side  of  the  ship,  looking  forward. 
Port,  the  left  side.  The  Index  Guide  gives 
the  following  description  of  sails,  namely : 
The  masts  are  the  fore  mast,  main  mast, 
and  mizzen  mast.  The  parts  of  the  masts  are 
the  fore  mast,  fore-top  mast,  fore-topgallant 
mast,  fore-royal  mast,  and  similarly  for  the 
other  masts ;  thus,  main  mast,  main-top  mast, 
mizzen-top  mast,  etc.  Booms  are  round, 
heavy  wooden  spars  to  which  the  sails  are  at- 
tached —  the  jib-boom  extending  from  the 


Arkansas   r.,526  Maine.   104 

Alabama   4.969   New  Hampshire....  ^  126 

c«XradtorT«rVto'ry.*.  '^as !  klw  Jersey*.".".!'.'.*.!*  i'.ms  bowsprit,  the  flying  jib-boom  being  attached 

iH'laware 

Dlst.  of  Coiumbia. . 


954 
3,269 

Florida   l.,v*4 

Georgia   3,4*> 

Iowa   44<) 

Indiana   1-6,J7 

Illinois   MS. 

Kansas   2,080 

Kentucky   23703 

Louisiana   24.052 

Ma  rv  land   8.7 1* 

Massachusetts   3,960 

Michigan   1.387 

Mississippi   17S69 

Missouri   8.344 

104 


North  Carolina   6.035  , 

Ohio   6.092 

Pennsylvania   8.612 

Rhode  Island   1.S37 

South  Carolina   6,4*2 


Texas . 


47 


Vermont. 

Virginia  

West  Virginia  

Wisconsin  

At  large  

Not  accounted  for. 


120 
6,723 
196 
156 
733 
5,0*3 
7,122 


Total   186.017 


Amount  of  Oil  in  Seeds. 

Kinds  of  Seed.     Per  cent  Oil. 

Oats  6»i 

Clover  hay  6 

Wheat  bran  4 

Oat  straw  4 

Meadow  hay  3>i 

Wheat  straw  3 

Wheat  flour  3 

Barley  2'* 


Kinds  of  Seed.     Per  cent.  Oil. 

Rape  seed  65 

Sweet  almond  47 

Turnip  seed  45 

White  mustard  37 

Bitter  almond  37 

Hemp  seed  1? 

Linseed  17 

  7 


Acetylene. — A  substance  composed  of  car- 
bon and  hydrogen  and  of  remarkable  powers. 
It  is  produced  in  large  quantities  from  carbide 
of  calcium,  a  product  of  the  electric  furnace. 
When  water  is  thrown  on  this  substance  it 
gives  off  acetylene  gas.  It  was  found  about 
1895,  that  this  gas,  when  burned  in  a  suit- 
able burner,  would  give  the  brightest  light  of 
any  known  gas.  When  placed  under  strong 
pressure  acetylene  becomes  a  liquid. 

About  Ships.  — Speed  and  Distance. 
—  The  rapidity  with  which  a  rap.d  .ailing 


to,  but  extending  beyond,  the  jib-boom.  The 
main  and  mizzen  booms  are  attached  to  the 
main  and  mizzen  masts,  the  spanker  boom  ex- 
tends aft  from  the  mizzen  mast.    Yards  are 
strong,  horizontal,  wooden  spars,  extending 
crosswise  the  ship,  to  which  the  sails  are  at- 
tached along  up  the  masts.    The  principal 
sails  are  the  jib  and  flying  jib,  long  triangular 
sails  extending  from  the  fore-mast  to  the  jib- 
booms,  and  along  the  masts  upward  from  the 
deck  to  the  try-sail,  the  fore-course  or  fore- 
Bail,  or  fore-topsail,  fora-topgallant  sail,  fore- 
royal  sail,  fore-sky  sail,  Mid  similarly  for  each 
of  the  other  masts  ;  thus,  main  try-sail,  main 
sail,  main  top-sail,  mizzen  top-sail,  etc.,  and 
spanker,  the  sternmost  sail,  extending  from  the 
spanker  boom  to  the  gaff.    The  ensign  or  ship's 
colors  are  attached  to  the  gaff.    Shrouds  are 
the  ropes  used  to  sustain  the  masts  and  extend 
from  the  fore-top  to  the  sides  of  the  ship  (the 
rope  ladders).    The  other  ropes  used  as  sup- 
ports to  the  masts  are  designated  stays,  and 
are  named  from  that  part  of  the  mast  to  which 
they  are  attached,  as  fore-stay,  mizzen-stay, 
fore  royal-stay,   mizzen-topgallant-stay,  etc. 
The  jib-boom,  flying  jib-boom,  and  several  of 
the  sails  here  mentioned,  are  not  required  and 
are  not  used  on  the  large  modern  steamers. 

Hero  and  Leander. — Hero  was  a  priest 
ess  of  Venus.    Leander  was  a  youth  of  Abydos, 
a  famous  city  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  .trait 
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of  the  Hellespont,  nearly  opposite  the  city 
Sestos,  on  the  European  coast.  At  a  festival 
of  Venus  and  Adonis,  held  at  Sestos,  Hero  and 
Leander  first  saw  each  other,  and  were  immedi- 
ately inspired  with  a  mutual  passion ;  but 
Hero's  office  as  n  priestess  and  the  opposition 
of  her  parents  stood  in  the  way  of  their  union. 
Undaunted  by  these  obstacles,  Leander  every 
night  swam  across  the  Hellespont  to  visit  his 
beloved,  who  directed  Ms  course  by  holding  a 
burning  torch  from  the  top  of  a  tower  on  the 
seashore.  After  many  meetings  Leander  was 
drowned  on  a  tem|>esluous  night,  and  his  body 
was  cast  up  at  the  foot  of  the  tower  where 
Hero  stood  exiiecting  him.  Heartbroken  at 
the  sight,  she  Hung  herself  from  the  tower 
into  the  sea,  and  passed  with  her  lover  into  the 
immortality  of  art  and  song. 

Popular  Names  of  Cities. — The  nick- 
names given  to  the  various  prominent  cities  in 
the  United  States  are  as  follows:  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  City  of  Churches;  Boston,  Hubof  the 
Universe;  Baltimore,  Monumental  City  ;  Buf- 
falo, Queen  City  of  the  Lakes  ;  Chicago,  Car- 
den  City;  Cincinnati,  Queen  City;  Cleveland, 
Forest  City ;  Detroit,  City  of  the  Straits ; 
Hannibal,  Bluff  City;  Indianapolis,  Railroad 
City;  Keokuk,  Gate  City;  Louisville,  Falls 
City  ;  Lowell,  City  of  Spindles  ;  New  York, 
Gotham,  Empire  City;  New  Orleans,  Crescent 
City;  Nashville,  City  of  Rocks;  New  Haven, 
City  of  Elms  ;  Philadelphia,  Quaker  City, 
City  of  Brotherly  Love;  Pittsburg,  Iron  City; 
Portland,  Me.,  Forest  City;  Rochester,  Flour 
City  ;  St.  Louis,  Mound  City  ;  Springfield,  111., 
Flower  City;  Washington,  I).  C.,  City  of 
Magnificent  Distances. 

Principal  Export*  of  Various  Coun- 
tries.—  Arabia. —  Coffee,  aloes,  myrrh, 
frankincense,  gum  arabic. 

Belgium. —  Grain,  flax,  hops,  woolens,  lin- 
ens, laces,  various  manufactures. 

BRAZIL. —  Cotton,  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco, 
gold,  diamonds,  wheat,  and  dye-goods. 

Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Bruns- 
wick. —  Flour,  furs,  lumber,  fish. 

Cape  Colony. —  Brandy,  wine,  ostrich 
feathers,  hides,  tallow. 

Central  America — Logwood,  mahogany, 
indigo,  cocoa. 

Chile  Silver,  gold,  copper,  wheat,  hemp, 

hides,  sugar,  cotton,  fruits. 

China. — Tea,  silks,  nankeens,  porcelain, 
opium,  articles  of  ivory  and  pearl. 

Denmahk.—  Grain*  horses,  cattle,  beef, 
pork,  butter,  cheese. 

Eastern,  Western,  and  Southern 
Africa  Gold,  ivory,  ostrich  feathers. 

Euyft. —  Rice,  grain,  linBeed,  fruits,  in- 
digo, cotton,  sugar. 


Ecuador  and  Colombia — < 

indigo,  cocoa,  fruits,  sugar. 

France.  —  Silks,  woolens, 
wine,  brandy,  porcelain,  toys. 

Germany. —  Linen,  grain,  various  manu- 
factures of  silver,  copper,  etc. 

Great  Britain. —  WooIenB,  cottons,  linens, 
hardware,  porcelain,  etc. 

Greenland — Whale  oil,  whalebone,  seal 
skins. 

Hindoostan — Cotton,  silks,  rice,  sugar, 
coffee,  opium,  indigo. 

Holland. —  Fine  linens,  woolens,  butter, 
cheese,  various  manufactures. 

Italy. —  Silks,  wine,  oil,  grain,  fruits. 

Ireland. —  Linens,  beef,  butter,  tallow, 
hides,  potatoes,  barley. 

Japan — Silk  and  cotton  goods,  japanware, 
porcelain. 

Mexico — Gold,  silver,  logwood,  cochineal, 
fruits. 

Persia. —  Carpets,  shawls,  wine,  silk,  cot- 
ton, rice,  rhubarb,  guns,  swords,  etc. 

Peru — Silver,  gold,  Peruvian  bark,  mer- 
cury, sugar,  cotton,  fruits. 

Russia —  Hemp,  iron,  linen,  grain,  timber, 
furs,  tallow,  platina. 

Spain  and  Portuoai  Silks,  wool,  wine, 

oil,  fruits,  salt. 

Sweden  and  Norway — Iron,  steel,  cop- 
per, timber,  fish. 

Switzerland. —  Watches,  jewelry,  paper, 
laces,  linen,  cotton,  and  silk  goods,  etc. 

Turkey — Grain,  fruits,  cotton,  oil, 
carpets,  muslin,  swords. 

United  States: — 

Eastern  States. —  Lumber,  beef,  pork, 

fish,  cottons,  woolens,  etc. 

Middle  States. — Flour,  wheat, salt,  coal, 

cottons,  woolens. 

Southern  States  Cotton,  rice,  to- 
bacco, corn,  lumber,  pitch,  fruits. 

Western  States. —  Corn,  wheat,  lead, 

coal,  iron,  salt,  lime,  beef,  pork. 

Venezuela  Sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  cotton, 

indigo,  fruits. 

West  Indies. —  Sugar,  rum,  molasses,  cof- 
fee, spice,  cotton,  indigo,  fruits. 

What  Dynamite  is  and  How  it  is 
Made, — Few  people  know  what  dynamite  is, 
though  the  word  is  in  common  use.  It  is  a 
giant  gunpowder ;  that  is,  an  explosive  mate- 
rial, varying  in  strength  and  safety  of  han- 
dling according  to  the  percentage  of  nitro-glyc- 
erine  it  contains.  Nitro-glycerine,  whence  it 
derives  its  strength,  is  composed  of  ordinary 
glycerine  and  nitric  acid,  compounded  together 
in  certain  proportions  and  at  a  certain  temper- 
ature. Nitro-glycerine,  though  not  the  strong- 
est explosive  known,  being  exceeded  in  powej 
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by  uitrogen  and  other  product*  of  chemistry,  I 
is  thus  far  the  most  terrible  explosive  manu- 
factured to  any  extent.  Nitro-glycerine  by 
itself  is  not  safe  to  handle,  hence  dynamite  is 
preferred.  It  is  extensively  made  and  consumed 
in  the  United  States  under  the  various  names  of 
Giant,  Hercules,  Jupiter,  and  Atlas  powders, 
all  of  which  contain  anywhere  from  thirty  to 
eighty  per  cent,  of  nitro-glycerine,  the  residue 
of  the  compound  being  made  up  of  rotten 
stone,  non-explosive  earth,  sawdust,  charcoal, 
plaster  of  paris,  black  powder,  or  some  other 
substance  that  takes  up  the  glycerine  and 
makes  a  porous,  spongy  mass. 

Nitro-glycerine  was  discovered  by  Salvero, 
an  Italian  chemist,  in  1815.  Dynamite  is  pre- 
pared by  simply  kneading  with  the  naked 
hands  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  infusorial  earth 
and  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  nitro-glycerine 
until  the  mixture  assumes  a  putty  condition, 
not  unlike  moist  brown  sugar.  Before  mix- 
ing, the  infusorial  earth  is  calcined  in  a  fur- 
nace, in  order  to  burn  out  all  organic  matter, 
and  it  is  bJbo  sifted  to  free  it  of  large  grains. 
While  still  moist  it  is  squeezed  iuto  cartridges, 
which  are  prepared  of  parchment  paper,  and 
the  firing  is  done  by  fulminate  of  silver  in  cop- 
per capsules  provided  with  patent  exploders. 

Nitro-glycerine  is  made  of  nitric  acid  one 
part  and  sulphuric  acid  two  parts,  to  which  is 
added  ordinary  glycerine,  and  the  mixture  is 
well  washed  with  pure  water.  The  infusion 
is  composed  of  small  microscopic  silicious 
shells  which  have  lost  their  living  creatures. 
The  cellular  parts  receive  the  nitro-glycerine 
and  hold  it  by  capillary  attraction,  both  in- 
side and  out.  The  earth  is  very  light.  Water 
is  expelled  from  it  by  means  of  a  furnace,  and 
then,  in  the  form  of  a  powder,  it  is  mixed 
with  nitro-glycerine.  Nitro-glycerine  has  a 
sweet,  aromatic,  pungent  taste,  and  the  pecul- 
iar property  of  causing  a  violent  headache 
when  placed  in  a  small  quantity  on  the  tongue 
or  wrist.  It  freezes  at  40  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
becoming  a  white,  half  crystallized  mass,  which 
must  be  melted  by  the  application  of  water  at 
a  temperature  about  100  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Confederate  Soldiers  Surrendered 
at  end  of  War. — Army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
27,805;  army  of  Tennessee,  31,243  ;  army  of 
Missouri,  7,978;  army  of  Alabama,  42,293; 
army  of  Trans-Mississippi,  17,686 ;  at  Nash- 
ville and  Chattanooga,  6,029 ;  paroled  in  De- 
partments of  Virginia,  Cumberland,  Maryland, 
Alabama,  Florida,  Tennessee,  Texas,  etc.,  42,- 
189;  Confederate  prisoners  in  Northern  pris- 
ons at  the  close  of  the  war,  98,802  ;  total  Con- 
federate army  at  close,  273,025.  A  large  and 
unknown  number  of  Confederate  soldiers  were 
not  present  at  surrender. 


|  Costly  Mansion. — The  largest  and  cost- 
liest private  mansion  in  the  world  is  that  be- 
longing to  Lord  Bute,  called  Montstuart,  and 
situated  near  Rothesay,  England.  It  covers 
nearly  two  acres ;  is  built  in  Gothic  style  ;  the 
walls,  turrets,  and  balconies  are  built  of  stone. 
The  immense  tower  in  the  center  of  the  build- 
ing is  120  feet  high,  with  a  balcony  around 
the  top.  The  halls  are  constructed  entirely  of, 
marble  and  alabaster,  and  the  rooms  are  fin- 
ished in  mahogany,  rosewood,  and  walnut. 
The  fireplaces  are  all  carved  marbles  of  antique 
designs.  The  exact  cost  of  this  fairy  palace  is 
not  known,  but  it  has  never  been  estimated  at 
less  than  88,000,000. 

Age  and  Growth  of  Trees. —  An  oak 
tree  in  three  years  grows  2  feet  10$  inches. 
A  larch  3  feet  7$  inches ;  at  seventy  years  it 
is  full  grown,  and  a  tree  of  seventy-nine  years 
was  102  feet  high  and  12  feet  girth,  contain- 
ing 253  cubic  feet.  Another  of  eighty  years 
was  90  feet  and  1 7  feet,  and  300  cubic  feet. 
An  elm  tree  in  three  years  grows  8  feet  3 
inches.  A  beech,  1  foot  8  inches.  A  poplar, 
6  feet.  A  willow,  9  feet  3  inches.  An  elm 
is  fully  grown  in  150  years,  and  it  lives  500  or 
600.  Ash  is  full  grown  in  100,  and  oak  in 
200.  The  mahogany  is  full  grown  in  200  years 
to  a  vast  size.  A  Polish  oak  40  feet  round  had 
600  circles.  An  oak  in  Dorsetshire  in  1755 
was  68  feet  round,  two  near  Cranborne  Lodge 
are  38  feet  and  36  feet.  There  are  yews  from 
10  to  20  feet  in  diameter,  whose  age  is  from 
1,000  to  2,000  years.  A  lime  in  the  Grisons 
is  51  feet  round  and  about  600  years  old.  An 
elm  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud  is  18  feet  in  diam- 
eter and  360  years  old.  The  African  baobab 
is  the  patriarch  of  living  organizations ;  one 
specimen,  by  its  circles,  is  estimated  at  5,700 
years  old  by  Adamson  and  Humboldt.  The 
trunk  is  but  12  or  15  feet  to  the  branches,  and 
often  75  feet  round.  A  cypress  in  Mexico  is 
120  feet  round,  and  is  estimated  by  De  Can- 
dolle  to  be  older  than  Adamson *s  baobab.  The 
I  cypress  of  Montezuma  is  41  feetround.  Strabo 
wrote  of  a  cypress  in  Persia  as  being  2,500 
years  old.  The  largest  tree  in  Mexico  is  127 
feet  round  and  120  high,  with  branches  of 
30  feet.  A  chestnut  tree  on  Mount  Etna  is  106 
feet  round  close  to  the  ground,  and  five  of  its 
branches  resemble  great  trees.  De  Candolle  says 
there  are  oaks  in  France  1,500  years  old.  The 
Wallace  oak  near  Paisley  is  nearly  800  years 
old.  The  yew  trees  at  Fountain's  Abbey  are 
about  1,200  years  old.  That  at  Crowhurst 
1,500.  That  at  Fortingal,  above  2,000.  That 
at  Braburn,  2,500  to  3,000.  Ivies  reach  500  or 
600  years.  The  larch  the  same.  The  lime  600 
or  700  years.  The  trunk  of  a  walnut  tree  12 
feet  in  diameter,  hollowed  out,  and  furniahed 
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as  a  sitting  room,  was  imported  from  America 
and  exhibited  in  London.  The  trunk  was  80 
feet  high  without  a  branch,  and  the  entire 
height  150  feet,  the  bark  12  inches  thick,  and 
the  branches  from  3  to  4  feet  in  diameter. 
The  California  pine  is  from  150  to  200  feet 
high,  and  from  20  to  60  feet  in  diameter.  The 
forests  in  watered,  tropical  countries  are  formed 
of  trees  from  100  to  200  feet  high,  which  grow 
to  the  water's  edge  of  rivers,  presenting  a  solid 
and  impenetrable  barrier  of  trunks  10  or 
12  feet  in  diameter.  The  dragon  tree  is  in  girth 
from  40  to  100  feet,  and  50  or  60  feet  high, 
and  a  mimosa  in  South  America  is  described 
whose  head  is  600  feet  round. 

Mount  Etna  and  Its  Eruptions. — 
Mount  Etna  is  a  volcano  of  Sicily,  and  has 
been  active  from  the  earliest  times.  The  an- 
cients had  a  fable  that  beneath  the  mountain 
was  buried  a  mighty  giant,  Enceladus,  whom 
Jove  had  hurled  from  heaven  for  rebellion,  and 
pinned  to  earth  by  tossing  a  mountain  upon 
him.  The  flames  were  the  breath  of  the  im- 
prisoned monster,  the  loud  noises  his  groans, 
and  earthquakes  were  caused  by  his  efforts  to 
turn  over  his  enormous  body.  The  first  re- 
corded eruption  of  Etna  occurred  before  the 
supposed  date  of  the  Trojan  war,  but  its  ex- 
act time  is  not  known.  Thucydides,  the  his- 
torian, next  records  three  eruptions  —  one  in 
the  year  475  B.  C,  one  in  425,  and  the  third 
at  an  earlier  date  not  specified.  Since  those 
there  have  been,  down  to  the  present  time, 
seventy-eight  outbreaks,  many  of  them  harm- 
less. Among  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
great  eruptions  were  that  of  1 169  A.  D.,  when 
Catania  and  15,000  of  its  inhabitants  were 
destroyed  ;  that  of  1527,  in  which  two  villages 
were  destroyed  and  many  human  beings  per- 
ished ;  and  two  eruptions  of  1669,  in  which  15 
villages  were  destroyed.  Many  fissures  in  the 
earth  were  made  at  this  time — one  twelve  miles 
long,  which  emitted  a  most  vivid  light.  After- 
ward five  other  fissures  opeued,  from  which 
came  smoke  and  loud  noises.  The  city  of 
Catania,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  had 
built  a  wall  sixty  feet  high  on  that  side  to  pro- 
tect it,  but  the  lava  rose  until  it  overflowed  the 
wall  and  poured  a  current  of  liquid  fire  into 
the  houses.  This  current  flowed  onward  until 
it  reached  the  sea,  15  miles  distant.  It  was 
600  yards  wide  and  40  feet  deep.  Entering 
the  sea,  the  water  was  thrown  into  violent 
commotion,  the  noise  of  its  agitation  was  as 
loud  as  thunder,  and  clouds  of  steam  darkened 
the  air  for  many  hours.  The  eruption  of  1755 
was  remarkable  for  an  inundation  caused  by 
the  flow  of  the  hot  lava  over  the  snow  that 
covered  the  mountain.  It  was  imagined  at  the 
time  that  the  water  was  thrown  out  of  the 


crater.    A  great  eruption  took  place  in  1852, 
immense  clouds  of  ashes  being  ejected.  From 
two  new  openings  on  the  east  vast  torrents  of 
lava  poured  out,  one  of  which  was  two  miles 
broad,  and  in  part  of  its  course  170  feet  deep. 
The  outbreak  of  May,  1879,  was  violent,  the 
clouds  of  smoke  and  showers  of  ashes  being 
followed  by  the  ejection  of  a  stream  of  lava 
200  feet  wide,  which  desolated  large  tracts  of 
cultivated  land.    There  were  also  eruptions  in 
1883  and  1886,  but  both  subsided  before  any 
great  damage  had  been  caused.    Mount  Etna 
is  now  10,868  feet  high.    It  is  known  that 
frequent  eruptions  have  broken  off  large  parte 
of  the  upper  portion  of  the  mountain.  Ita 
surface  is  divided  into  three  distinct  regions. 
The  lowest  is  that  of  fertile  land,  producing 
fruit  and  grain,  which  extends  2,000  feet  from 
the  base  up  the  mountain  side,  with  a  circum- 
ference of  92  miles.    Above  this  is  a  strip 
nearly  4,300  feet  wide,  covered  with  large 
forests,  above  which  to  the  mountain  top  there 
is  only  a  dreary  waste  of  aslies  and  hardened 
lava.    In  spite  of  its  tragic  history,  the  sides 
of  the  mountain  have  a  population  of  over 
300,000  people  in  63  small  villages  and  2  large 
cities. 

Postage  Stamps,  Language  of.—  Of 

late  years  the  postage  stamp  has  been  in- 
vested with  a  language  of  its  own.  When  a 
stamp  is  inverted  on  the  right-hand  upper  cor- 
ner, it  means  the  person  written  to  is  to  write 
no  more.  If  the  stamp  be  placed  on  the  left- 
hand  upper  comer,  inverted,  then  the  writer 
declares  his  affection  for  the  receiver  of  the 
letter.  When  the  stamp  is  in  the  center  at  the 
top  it  signifies  an  affirmative  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion or  tlie  questions,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  and 
when  it  is  at  the  bottom,  it  is  a  negative. 
Should  the  stamp  be  on  the  right-hand  corner, 
at  a  right  angle,  it  asks  the  question  if  the  re- 
ceiver of  the  letter  loves  the  sender ;  while  in 
the  left-hand  corner  means  that  the  writer 
hates  the  other.  There  is  a  shade  of  difference 
between  desiring  one's  acquaintance  and  friend- 
ship. For  example :  the  stamp  at  the  upper 
corner  at  t  he  right  expresses  the  former,  and  on 
the  lower  left-hand  corner  means  the  latter. 
The  stamp  on  a  line  with  the  surname  is  an 
offer  of  love  ;  in  the  Bame  place,  only  reversed, 
signifies  that  the  writer  is  engaged.  To  say 
farewell,  the  stamp  is  placed  straight  up  and 
down  in  the  left-hand  corner. 

Fabian  Policy. — The  policy  of  wearing 
out  the  enemy  in  war  by  delays,  misleading 
movements,  feints  of  attack,  etc.,  while  avoid- 
ing open  battle,  is  called  the  ««  Fabian  policy  " 
from  the  following  circumstance  :  Fabius  Max- 
imus  was  a  Roman  General  in  the  second  Pu- 
nic War.    Having  Deen  appointed  just  after 
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the  Roman  army  had  suffered  Bevere  defeat  at 
Lake  Thrasymene,  he  perceived  that  his  dis- 
heartened troops  and  bands  of  raw  recruits 
could  not  oppose  successfully  a  trained  army 
flushed  with  victory  and  led  by  their  great 
commander  Hannibal.  He  therefore  avoided 
pitched  battles,  moved  his  camp  from  highland 
to  highland,  and  tired  out  the  enemy  with 
marches  and  counter-marches.  This  he  con- 
tinued until  thwarted  in  his  calculations  by 
the  impatience  of  the  Roman  Senate. 

Character  by  the  Month. — Here  is  an 
old  astrological  prediction,  said  to  indicate, 
with  tolerable  certainty,  the  character  of  the 
girl  according  to  the  month  she  happens  to  be 
born  in. 

If  a  girl  is  born  in  January,  she  will  be  a 
prudent  housewife,  given  to  melancholy,  but 
good-tempered. 

If  in  February,  a  humane  and  affectionate 
wife  and  tender  mother. 

If  in  March,  a  frivolous  chatterbox,  some- 
what given  to  quarreling. 

If  in  April,  inconstant,  not  intelligent,  but 
likely  to  l>e  good-looking. 

If  in  May,  handsome  and  likely  to  be  happy. 

If  in  June,  impetuous,  will  marry  early,  and 
be  frivolous. 

If  in  July,  passably  handsome,  but  with  a 
sulky  tempei. 

If  in  August,  amiable  and  practical,  and 
likely  to  marry  rich. 

If  in  September,  discreet,  affable,  and  much 
liked. 

If  in  October,  pretty  and  coquettish,  and 
likely  to  be  unhappy. 

If  in  November,  iiberal,  kind,  of  a  mild  dis- 
position. 

If  in  December,  well  proportioned,  fond  of 
novelty,  and  extravagant. 

The  World's  Principal  Tin  Mines. 
—  Pure  tiu  is  an  elementary  metal .  as  much  so 
as  lead,  iron,  silver,  or  gold.  The  principal 
tin-producing  country  is  England.  The  Phoeni- 
cians traded  with  England  for  tin  1,100  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  they  got  tin  from  Spain  also  ;  but 
England  was  depended  on  for  nearly  all  the 
tin  used  in  Europe  until  this  ore  was  discovered 
In  Germany  in  1240.  It  was  discovered  in 
Northern  Africa  in  the  Barbary  States  in 
1640,  in  India  in  1740,  in  New  Spain  in  1782. 
Tin  was  mined  iu  Mexico  before  the  Spanish 
conquest,  and  used  in  T  shaped  pieces  for 
money,  and  in  a  bronze  composition  for  sharp 
tools,  the  principal  mines  being  at  Tasco. 
Peru  has  valuable  mines  of  this  metal,  so  have 
New  South  Wales,  Australia,  and  Banca,  and 
Malacca  in  the  Malay  peninsula.  Tin  has  been 
in  Pennsylvania,  Missouri,  Califor 


nia,  Dakota,  and  other  states  of  the  Union,  but 
not  in  quantities  to  tempt  capital  to  engage  in 
mining  it,  with  the  exception  of  Dakota,  where 
the  Illinois  Steel  Mill  Company  has  large  in- 
terests. The  chief  tin-producing  countries  are 
the  following,  arranged  in  the  order  of  im- 
portance :  England,  about  10,000  tons  a  year ; 
Malacca,  about  8,500  tons ;  Australia,  about 
G.000  tons;  Banca,  about  4,000  tons;  and 
Billiton,  about  3,000  tons.  Both  of  these  last 
named  places  are  islands  of  the  Dutch  East 
Indies. 

St.  Valentine's  Day.— The  custom  of 
sending  valentines  can,  without  doubt,  be 
traced,  in  origin,  to  a  practice  among  the  an- 
cient Romans.  At  the  feast  of  the  Lupercalia, 
which  was  held  on  the  15th  of  February,  in 
honor  of  the  great  god  Pan,  the  names  of  all 
the  virgin  daughters  of  Rome  were  put  in  a 
box  and  drawn  therefrom  by  the  young  men, 
and  each  youth  was  bound  to  offer  a  gift  to  the 
maiden  who  fell  to  his  lot,  and  to  make  her 
bu  partner  during  the  time  of  the  feast.  This 
custom  became  allied  to  the  name  of  St.  Val- 
entine, probably,  only  through  a  coincidence 
in  dates.  St.  Valentine  was  a  bishop  of  Rome 
during  the  third  century.  He  was  of  most 
amiable  nature,  and  possessed  remarkable  gifts 
of  eloquence,  and  was  so  very  successful  in  con- 
verting the  pagan  Romans  to  Christianity  that 
he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Emperor, 
and  was  martyred  by  his  order  February  14, 
A.  D.  270.  When  the  saint  came  to  be  placed 
in  the  calendar,  his  name  was  given  to  the  day 
of  his  death,  and  this  was  made  a  festival,  to 
offset  that  of  the  Lupercalia,  and  an  effort  was 
made  to  substitute  thenamesof  snints  forthose 
of  girls  in  the  lottery,  but  naturally  without 
success.  Manyothercustoms  of  mediaeval  and 
later  times,  which  have  become  allied  in  name 
to  a  holy  saint  of  the  church,  are  unquestion- 
ably of  purely  secular,  even  pagan,  origin. 

Royal  Household.  —  In  all  mediaeval 
monarchies  of  western  Europe  the  general 
system  of  government  sprang  from,  and  cen- 
tered in,  the  royal  household.  The  sovereign's 
domestics  were  his  officers  of  state,  and  the 
leading  dignitaries  of  the  palace  were  the 
principal  administrators  of  the  kingdom.  The 
royal  household  itself  had,  in  its  turn,  grown 
out  of  an  earlier  and  more  primitive  institu- 
tion. It  took  its  rise  in  the  comitatus,  described 
by  Tacitus,  the  chosen  band  of  comites  or  com- 
panions who,  when  the  Roman  historian  wrote, 
constituted  the  personal  following,  in  peace  as 
well  aa  in  war,  of  the  Teutonic  princeps  or 
chieftain.  In  England  before  the  conquest  the 
comites  were  called  thegns.  After  the  conquest 
the  most  powerful  of  the  king's  thegns  became 
officers  of  the  royal  household  by  heredity. 
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BIRTHPLACES  AND  BIRTH  TEARS  OF  DRAMATIC  AND  MUSICAL  PEOPLE. 


Name. 


BIRTHPLACE. 


Adanis,  Maude  

Alhanl,  Emma  

Aldrlch.  LouU  

Alexander,  George  

Anderson,  Mary  

Archer.Belle  

Ardlti.Luigl  

Arthur,  Julia  

Bancroft,  Sir  S.  I)  

Bancroft,  Laxly  

Bandmann,  Daniel  E..  . 

Bangs,  Frank  C  

Barnabee,  H.  C  

Barrett,  Wilson  

Barron,  Charles  

Barry  more,  Maurice  

Bate  man,  Isabel  

Bate  man,  Kate  

Belaaco,  David   

Bell.Digby  

Bellew,  Tiyrle  

Bernhardt,  Bamh  

Blspham,  David  

Boniface,  George  C  

Booth,  Agnes  

Buchanan.  Virginia  

Burgess,  Nell  

Burroughs,  Marl<<  

Byron,  Oliver  Doud  

Calve,  Ktnina.  

Cameron.  Beatrii  e  

Campbell,  Mrs.  Patrick. 

Carey,  Eleanor  

("a  v  van,  Georgia  

Chanfran.Mrs.  F.  8  

Clarke,  George  

Clarkc.'John  8  

Claxton,  Kate  

<ody.  William  F  

Coghlan,  Rose  

Comielln,  Benolt  C  

(' rao tree,  Lot  La  

Crane,  William  II  

Daly,  August  in  

Daly,  Dan  

Damroseh,  Waller  J.... 

Daniels,  Frank  

D'Arvllle,  Camille  

De  Belleville,  Frederic 

I>e  Merode,  Cleo  

lie  Reszke,  Edooartl  

De  Retzke,  Jean  

De  Wolfe,  Elsie  

Dickinson,  Anna  

Dlxey,  Henry  E  

Drew,  John  

Duse,  Eleanora  

Fames,  Emma  Hayden . . 

Kuril",  Virginia  

Kllslcr,  Effle  

Ky tinge,  Rose  

Fiiwcett,  Owen  

Florence.  Mrs.  W.  J...  . 

Vox,  Delia  

Frohman,  Charles  

Frohman,  Daniel  

Gerruon,  Effle  

Gerster,  Etelka  

Gilbert,  Mrs.  G.  H  

flillette,  William  

Goodwin,  Nat  C  

Ilackett,  James  K  

Hading,  Jane  

Hammerstein,  Oscar  

Harned,  Virginia  

Harrlgan,  Edward  

Harrison,  Maud  

I  Link.  Minnie  

Haworth,  Joseph  8  

Held,  Anna  

Herbert,  Victor  

Heron,  Bljnu  

Hill, Charles  Barton.... 
Billiard,  Roberts  


Halt  Lake  City,  Ctah... 

rhambly,  Canada  

Mid-ocean  

Heading,  England  

Sacramento,  Cal  

Has  ton,  Pa.  

Piedmont,  Italy.   

Canada  

England  

England  

Cassel,  Germany  

Alexandria,  Va  

Portsmouth.  N.  Y  

Essex,  England  

Boston,  Mass  

'India  

Cincinnati,  o  

Baltimore,  Md  

(San  Francisco  

Milwaukee,  Wis  

London  

Paris  

Philadelphia,  Pa  

New  York  city  

Australia  

Cincinnati.  O  

Boston,  Mass  

'San  Francisco  

Baltimore,  Md  

'  A  veyron,  France  

Troy,  N.Y  

London  

(  bile,  8.  A  

Bath,  Me  

I'liiladelpla.Pa  

Brooklyn,  N.  Y  

Baltimore,  Md  

I  New  York  cltv  

:  ^cott  Con ntv, "Iowa. . . . 
|  Peterboro,  England. . . . 

Boulogne,  France  

New  York  city  

Ix*lcester,  Mass  

North  Carolina  

Boston,  Mass  

Breslau,  Prussia  

Boston,  Mass  

Holland  

Belgium  

Paris  

Warsaw,  Poland  

Warsaw,  Poland  

New  York  city  

Philadelphia,  Pa  

Boston,  Mass  

Philadelphia,  Pa  

Vlgevano,  Italy  

Shanghai.  China  

New  York  city  

Philadelphia,  Pa  

Philadelphia.  Pa  

London,  England  

New  York  city  

St.  Louis,  Mo  

Sandusky,  O  

Sandusky,  O  

Augusta',  Ga  

Kaschau,  Hungary  

Rochdale,  England — 

Hartford,  Ct  

Boston,  Mass  

Canada  

Marseilles,  France  

Berlin,  Germany  

Boston,  Maaa  

New  York  city  

England  

New  Orleans,  La  

Provide nrc,  K.I  

Paris  

Dublin,  Ireland  

New  York  city  

Dover,  England  

Brooklyn  


Born. 


1872 
1851 
1843 

1858 

1*59 

i860 

1822 

1869 

1841 

1840 

1839 

1*36 

1833 

1840 

1841 

1M7 

18M 

1*4'.! 

1862 

1851 

1815 

1844 

1857 

1H3_» 

1843 

1-  H 

1846 

1866 

1847 

18T4 

186K 

1XT4 

18V.' 
1858 
1837 
1840 
1831 
1848 
1845 
1853 
1841 
1K47 
1845 
1818 
1863 

IMS 

I860 

1863 
IHQ3 
1874 
1890 
1H50 
1*65 

1843 

1859 
1853 
1861 
1868 
1873 
1858 
1837 
1838 
1816 
1871 
1858 
1850 
1845 
1857 
1820 
1853 
1857 
1869 
1861 
1847 
1868 
1845 
1856 
1853 
1855 
1873 
18i'0 
1863 
1828 
1860 


Name. 


Birthplace. 


Holland,  E.  M  New  York  city  

I  Hopper.  De  Wolf.  New  York  clcr  

Hovt,  Charles  H  Concord,  N .  a.  

'  Irving,  Isabel  Bridgeport,  Conn....... 

Irving, Sir  Henry.......  Kelnton,  England.  

Irwin,  May  .Toronto,  Canada,  

James,  LouU  Tremont,  IU  

Janauschek,  Francesca.  Prague,  Austria.  

JelTeraon,  Joseph  Philadelphia,  Pa,  

Jones,  Walter  Springfield,  O  

Karl. Tom  IDublin,  Ireland  

Kendal,  Mrs.  W.  H  I Lincolnshire,  EngLand 

Keeley,  Mrs.  Robert  Ipswich,  England  

Kelcey,  Herbert H.  L..; London,  Englaud  

Kellogg, Clara  Ixiulse.. .  SumptervHle,  S.  C  

Knowles,  Edwin  H  Rhode  Island  

Kopaesy,  Julie. ....... ..jHungary  

Lanctry,  Lily  St.  Helens,  Jersey  (£ng.» 

Ix)  Movne,  W.  J  Boston,  Mass  

Maddcrn,  Minnie  New  Orleans,  La.  

Maude,  Cyril  London  I 

Mansfield,  Itlchard   Heligoland.  Gennanr... 

Mantell,  Rotiert  B   Ayrshire,  Scotland  | 

Marlowe,  Julia  Caldbeck,  England  • 

Martinot,  Sadie.  .......  Yonkers,  N.Y  

Melba,  Nellie  Melbourne  

Mitchell,  Maggie  New  York  city  

Modieska,  Helena.  Cracow,  Poland  

Mordaunt.  Frank  Burlington,  Vt  

Morgan,  Edward  J          Barnes, Surrey,  Eng... . 

Morris.  Clara  |<  lcveland,  O  

Mounet-Sully  France  

Murphy,  Joseph  Brooklyn,  N.  Y  

Nevada,  Emma  I-San  Francisco,  Cal  

Nilsson,  Christine  IWederalof,  Sweden  

Nordica,  Lillian  IFarmington.  Me  

Olrott,  Chauncey  Providence,  R.  I  

o'Neil,  James  ilreland  

Paderewnkl,  Ignace  J... ! Poland  

Palmer,  A.  M  iNorth  Btonlngton,  Ct.. 

Pastor,  Tony  'New  York  city  

Pattl.  Adelina  Madrid  

Plympton,  Eben  I  Boston,  Maaa.  

Ponlsl,  Madame   Huddersfleld,  England. 

Powers,  James  T  New  York  city  

Ilankin.  A.  McKee  Sandwich,  Canada  


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
IJmerick,  Ireland. 

Brussels  

.  London,  England. 


Reed,  Roland 

,  Itehan,  Ada  

i  Rhea,  Madame  

Robinson,  Frederick. . . 

Robson.  Stuart.....  'Annapolis,  Md 

Rore,  Marie  Paris  

Kussell,  Annie  *New  York  city.. 

I  Russell, Lillian  Clinton,  Iowa... 

Russell,  Sol.  Smith.  Brunswick,  Mo.. 

Saleza,  Albert  Bruges, France.. 

'  Salvinl,  Tommaso  Milan,  Italy  

Sanderson,  Sibyl  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Seabrooke,  Thomas  Q...  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y 

Sembrich,  Ma  reel  la  Lemberg,  Austria 

Skinner,  Otis  

Smith,  Mark  

Sorma,  Agnes. ........ 

Sothern,  Edward  H... 

Stanhope,  Adelaide. . . 

Stanley,  Alma  Stuart. 

Stevenson,  Charles  A.. 

Stoddart,  J.  |H  

Studlcv,  John  B  

Sulliva'n,  Sir  Arthur.. 

Tearle,  Osmond  

Terry,  Ellen  

Thompson,  Denman.. 

Thompson.  I.ydia. .... 

Thursbv,  Emma  

Toole^John  L  

Tree,  Beerbohm  

Van  Dyck,  Ernest  

Vezin,"  Hermann  

Wal:>h,  Blanche  

Warde,  Frederick.. ... 

Wilson,  Francis  

Willani,  E.  8  

w>tidhun,  Char  lea. .  ■ 


Cambrldgeport, 

Mobile,  Ala.  

Germany  

England  

Pans,  France  

Jersev,  England  

Dublfn,  Ireland  

Yorkshire,  England. 

Boston,  Mass  

London  

Plymouth.  England. 
Coventy,  England.. . 

Glrard.Pa.  

London,  England... 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y  

London.  England... 

England  

Antwerp  

Philadelphia.  Pa  

New  York  city. 


Wadlngton,  England.. . 
Philadelphia,  Pa  


Brighton,  England. 


tmgi 
Engl 


and. 


18C 
1*"T 
1833 
1843 

18a 

184* 
1833 
183* 
ls5T 
1833 
If* 
1881 
183* 
1873 
1851 
IMS 
UCS 

iS. 
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Vaudeville. —  The  name  Vaudeville  is  a 
corruption  of  Vaux  de  Vire,  the  name  of  two 
pictureaque  valleys  in  the  Bocage  of  Normandy, 
and  was  originally  applied  to  a  song  with  words 
relating  to  some  story  of  the  day.  These  songs 
were  first  composed  by  one  Oliver  Basselin,  a 
fuller  in  Vire ;  they  were  very  popular,  and 
spread  all  over  France,  and  were  called  by  the  . 
name  of  their  native  place  (Les  Vaux  de  Vire). 
Al  the  origin  of  the  term  was  Boon  lost  sight 
of,  it  at  last  took  its  present  form.  The  word 
is  now  used  to  signify  a  play  in  which  dialogue 
is  interspersed  with  songs  incidentally  intro-| 
duced,  but  forming  an  important  part  of  the 


The  Single  Tax. —  This  idea  was  first 
formulated  by  Mr.  Henry  George,  in  his  book, 
"Progress  and  Poverty,"  in  1879,  and  has 
grown  steadily  in  f  »vor.  Single  tax  men  assert, 
as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  all  men  are 
equally  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  earth  ;  there- 
fore, no  one  should  be  allowed  to  hold  valuable 
land  without  paying  to  the  community  the 
value  of  the  privilege.  They  jold  that  this  is 
the  only  rightful  source  of  public  revenue,  and 
they  would,  therefore,  abolish  all  taxation, 
local,  state,  and  national,  except  a  tax  upon  the 
rental  value  of  land,  exclus  ;e  of  its  improve- 
ments, the  revenue  thus  rai  )d  to  be  divided 
among  local,  state,  and  geneial  governments, 
as  the  revenue  from  certain  direct  taxes  is  now 
divided  between  local  and  state  governments. 

The  single  tax  would  not  fall  on  all  laud,  but 
only  on  valuable  land,  and  on  that  in  propor-  I 
tion  to  its  value.  It  would  thus  be  a  tax,  not  I 
on  use  or  improvement*,  but  on  ownership  of  [ 
land,  taking  what  would  otherwise  go  to  the  | 
landlord  as  owner. 

In  accordance  with  the  principle  that  all  j 
men  are  equally  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  earth,  | 
they  would  solve  the  transportation  problem 
by  public  ownership,  and  control  of  all  high- 
ways, including  the  roadbeds  of  railroads,  leav- 
ing their  use  equally  free  to  all. 

The  single  tax  system  would  :  — 

1 .  Dispense  with  a  horde  of  taxgatherers, 
simplify  government,  and  greatly  reduce  its 
cost. 

2.  Give  us  with  all  the  world  that  absolute 
free  trade  which  now  exists  between  the  states 
of  the  Union. 

3.  Give  us  free  trade  in  finance  by  abolish- 
ing all  taxes  on  private  issues  of  money. 

4.  Take  the  weight  of  taxation  from  agri- 
cultural district*,  where  land  has  little  or  no 
value  apart  from  improvements,  and  put  it 
upon  valuable  land,  such  a*  city  lot*  and  min- 
eral deposits. 

5.  Call  upon  men  to  contribute  for  public 
in  proportion  to  the  natural  opportu- 


nities they  monopolize,  and  compel  them  to  pay 
just  as  much  for  holding  the  land  idle  as  for 
putting  it  to  its  fullest  use. 

6.  Make  it  unprofitable  for  speculators  to 
hold  land  unused  or  only  partly  used,  aud,  by 
thus  opening  to  labor  unlimited  field*  of  em- 
ployment, solve  the  labor  problem,  raise  wages 
in  all  occupations,  and  abolish  involuntary 
poverty. 

Printer's  Devil. —  The  origin  of  this 
term  is  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  in  the  early 
days  of  printing  the  apprentice's  duties  in- 
cluded the  inking  of  the  forms  with  bags  con- 
taining ink  or  besmeared  with  it.  In  the 
performance  of  this  work  his  face  and  hands 
became  so  daubed  with  the  ink  that  in  appear- 
ance he  suggested  the  devil.    Hence  the  name. 

Bastille. —  The  famous  French  prison 
known  by  this  name  was  originally  the  Castle 
of  Paris,  and  *-as  built  by  order  of  Charles  V., 
between  1370  and  1383,  as  a  defense  against 
the  English.  When  it  came  to  be  used  as  a 
state  prison  it  was  provided  with  vast  bulwarks 
and  ditches.  The  Bastille  had  four  towers,  of 
five  stories  each,  on  each  of  it*  larger  sides, 
and  it  was  partly  in  these  towers  and  partly  in 
underground  cellars  that  the  prisons  were  sit- 
uated. It  was  capable  of  containing  seventy 
to  eighty  prisoners,  a  number  frequently 
reached  during  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
Louis  XV.,  the  majority  of  them  being  per- 
sons of  the  higher  ranks.  The  Bastille  was 
destroyed  by  a  mob  on  the  15th  of  July,  1789, 
and  the  governor  and  a  number  of  Ins  officers 
were  killed.  On  its  site  now  stands  the  Column 
of  Julv,  erected  in  memory  of  the  patriots  of 
1789  and  1830. 

White  House  Weddings  The  first 

wedding  to  occur  in  the  White  House  was  that 
of  Miss  Todd,  a  relative  by  marriage  of  Presi- 
dent Madison.  Then,  in  their  order,  came  the 
weddings  of  Elizabeth  Tyler,  a  daughter  of 
President  Tyler ;  John  Quincy  Adams,  Jr. ; 
Miss  Fasten  and  Miss  Lewis,  both  during  Gen- 
eral Jackson's  administration;  Martha  Mon- 
roe; Nellie  Grant;  Emily  Piatt,  a  niece  of 
President  Hayes;  President  Cleveland,  and 
Miss  Alice  Hoosevelt. 

Dying  Sayings  of  Famous  People. 

Addison.  "See  how  ft  Christian  dies!"  or"SoeIn 
what  peace  a  Christian  can  die ! " 

Anaxagoras.   "  (;fve  the  boys  ft  holiday." 

Arris-   "  My  Pa  tus.  it  Is  not  painful." 

Augustus.  "  Vns  Plaudit*."  (After  asking  how  he 
nad  acted  his  part  in  life.) 

Beaufort  (Cardinal  Henry).  " I  P™y  >°u  »u.  P»r 
for  me." 

Berry  (Mme.de).  "Is  not  this  dying  with  courage 
and  true  greatness?" 

Bronte  (father  of  the  authoress).  "  While  there  it 
life  there  is  will."  (He  died  standing.) 

Byron.  "  I  must  sleep  now." 

Ciesar  (Julius).    Et  tu,  Brut* I"  «~ 
s tabbed  aim.) 
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Charlemagne.    -  Lord,  Into  Thy 
my  spirit!" 

Charles  I.  (of  England).  "  Remember.'' 
Juxnn,  Archbishop  ->f  Canterbury.) 

"Dont  let 


ilshop 

Charles  II.  (of  England). 
Starve."  (NeUuwvnne.) 
Charles  V.  "  Ah,  Jesus !" 
Chm  i'  h    IX.  (nf  France), 
murder  1  what  blood  I  Oh,  I 
pardon  me." 

Charlotte  (the  princess).  "  You  make  me  drink 
leave  mo  <|uiet.  I  nnd  it  affects  mv  head." 

Chesterfield.  "  (Jive  Day  Rolle*  a  chair." 
<  Columbus.  "Lord.  Into  Thy  hands  I  commend  my 
spirit!" 

Crotne  (John).  "  Oh,  Hobbima,  Hobbima,  how  I  do 
love  thee!'* 
Cromwell.     My  desire  Is  to 


(To  William 
Nelly 


"Nurse, 
have  done 


nurse, 
wrong. 


what 

(iod 

my. 


a  Dcmontx  (the  philosopher), 
•how  is  over." — Luclan. 
Klden  (Lord).  "It  matters  not, 


what  haste  I  may 
You  may  go  home,  the 
I  am  going, 
of 


hated 


to  be  gone." 
i  Demonsx 
show  is  over."* — Luci 

'  whether  the  weather  be  cold  or  hot." 
Pontenelle.   "I  suffer  nothing,  but 
difficulty  in  living  longer." 
Franklin.  "  A  dying  man  can  do  not! 
Gainsborough.  "  We  are  all  going  to  heaven,  and 
Vamiyke  is  of  the  company. " 

Georn  IV.  "  Whattv,  what  Is  this?  It  U  death,  mv 
boy.  Tnev  have  deceived  me."  (Said  to  bis  J»age,  Sir 
Walthcn  Waller.) 
Olbbon.  "MonDIeu!  MonDleu!" 

*  Goethe.  "More  light!" 
Gregory  VII.   "I  h« 

Iniquity,  therefore  I  uie  in  exile." 

•  Grey  (Lady  Jane), 
my  spirit!" 

Grot  I  as.  "  Be  serious." 

H  avdn.  "  God  preserve  the  emperor." 

Haller.  "  The  artery  ceases  to  beat." 

Ilazlit  t.  "  1  have  led  a  happy  life." 

Hobbes.  "  Now  I  am  about  to  take  my  last  voyage — 
a  great  leap  in  the  dark." 

Hunter  (Dr.  William).  "  If  I  had  strength  to  hold  a 
pen,  I  would  write  dowu  how  easy  and  pleasant  a  thing 
It  is  to  die." 

Irvlns;.  "If  I  die  I  die  unto  the  Lord.  Amen." 

James  V.  (of  Scotland).  "It  came  with  a  lass  and 
will  go  with  a  lass"  ((.  «.,  the  Scotch  crown). 

Jefferson  (of  America).  "  I  resign  my  Bplrit  to  God, 
my  daughter  to  mv  country." 

I  est  is  Christ.  '"  It  is  finished." 

Johnson  (Dr.).  "  God  bless  you,  my  dear ! "  (To  Miss 
Morris.) 
Knox.     Now  it  is  come." 

Lou  in  I.  "Huxlhuz!"  (Bouquet  says,  "  He  turned 
his  face  to  the  wall,  and  twice  cried  'bust  buz!' 
(out,  out)  and  then  died.") 

Louis  IX.  "I  will  enter  now  Into  the  house  of  the 
Lord." 

Louis  XIV.  "Why  weep  ye?  Did  you  think  I 
should  ll-re  forever  ?"  Then,  after  a  pause,  "  I  thought 
dying  had  been  harder." 

Louli  XVIII.   "  A  king  should  die  standing." 

Mahomet.  "  Oh,  Allah,  be  it  so  1  Henceforth  among 
the  glorious  host  of  paradise." 

Marie  Antoinette.  "  Farewell,  my  children,  forever. 
I  go  to  your  father." 

Mlrabeau.  "Uime  dlo  to  the  sounds  of  delicious 
music." 

Moody  (the  actor). 
"  Reason  thus  with  life, 
If  I  do  lose  thee,  I  do  lose  a  thine 
That  none  but  Tools  would  keep.  —  Shake*pearc. 

Moore  (Sir  John).  "I  hope  my  country  will  do  me 
justice." 

Napoleon  IIL  "Were  you  at  Sedan?"  (To  Dr. 
Conneau.) 

Nelson.  "  I  thank  Ood  I  have  done  my  duty." 

Pitt  ( William).  "  Oh,  my  country,  how  I  love  thee ! " 

Picarro.  "Jean!" 

Pope.  "  Friendship  Itself  Is  but  a  part  of  virtue." 
Rabelais.  "  Let  down  the  curtain,  the  farce  is  over." 
Sand  (George).    "Lalssez  la  verdure."  (Leave  the 
tomb  green.) 

Schiller.  "  Many  things  are  growing  plain  and  clear 
to  my  understanding." 

Scott  (Sir  Walter).  "God  blew  you  all."  (To  bis 
family.) 

*■  Crito  we  owe  a  oock  to  ACsoulapius  " 


"I 

liberty. 

•  Tburlow  (Lord).  "  I'll  be  shot  if  I  don't  believe  I'm 
dying." 

William  III.  (of  England).  "Can  this  last  long?" 
(To  his  physician.) 

,  Wolfe  (General).  "What !  do  they  run  already?  Then 

I  die  happy." 

State  Flowers. —  The  following  are 
"  State  Flowers  "  as  adopted  in  most  instances 
by  the  votes  of  the  public  school  scholars  of 

the  respective  states :  — 

California  Calif ornia 

Colorado  

Delaware  

Idaho  Syringa 

Indiana  Corn 

Iowa  Wild  Ro*e 


Michigan  "Apple  Blc 

Minnesota  Cypripedium  or  Moccasin  Flower 

Montana  Bitter  Root 

Nebraska  Golden-rod 

Nevada  Sunflower 

New  York,  Rose ;      State  tree  Maple 

North  Dakota  Golden-rod 

Oklahoma  Territory  Mistletoe 

Oregon  Golden-rod 

Rhode  Inland  Violet 

Utah  Sego  Lily 

Vermont  Red  Clover 

Wash  ington  Rhododend  ron 


•Adopted  by  State  Legislature,  not  by  public 
scholars. 

In  other  states  the  scholars  or  State  Legisla- 
tures have  not  yet  taken  action.  In  Illinois 
in  the  vote  on  the  leading  State  Flower  by  the 
pupils  of  the  schools  the  Rose,  Violet,  and 
Golden-rod  received  the  largest  number  of 
votes,  in  the  order  named,  although  no  state 
flower  was  adopted.  In  Massachusetts  the 
Columbine  was  strongly  urged,  but  no  flower 
was  adopted.  In  Ohio  and  Tennessee  the 
Golden-rod  is  advocated. 

of   Modern  Powders 
High  Explosives. 


Name  of  Explosive. 


I'erunlte  B  

1  p  r  u  n  1 {■  •>•■•••••••■■•■ 

I'erunite  D  

KxplnMve  gelatine   ...  ...a. 

Raek-a-rock  

Hellotite  

Nitro-glycerine,  best  quality  

Nobel's  smokeless  powder  

Explosive  gelatine  made  from  No.  6  nitro- 
glycerine  

r niled  States  Navy  pin-cotton  

Fulgurite  

Emiuenslte  

French  nitro-glycerine  

Dynamite  No.  1  

Cannonite  

Amide  powder  

Progress!  te  

Tonite  

Belllte  

Oxonite  

Atlas  powder,  No.  1  

Melinite  

Silver  fulminate  

Mercury  fulminate  

Rifle  powder  

Mortar  powder  

Rossel's  mixture  

Ainericanite  

Schnebellte  


I'ecentAgs 

of 


100.0 
91.0 


S1.0 
79  0 
78.0 
73.0 
70.0 


VIA 
67.0 
66.0 
630 
62.6 
620 
69.0 
68.5 
67.0 
66.0 
64.4 
64.0 
49.0 
4*  2 
47.3 
33.0 
3».» 


8-2.0 
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Absinthe  is  a  spirit  flavored  with  the 
pounded  leaves  and  flowering  tops  of  worm- 
wood, together  with  angelica-root,  sweet-flag 
root,  star-anise,  and  other  aromatics.  The 
aromatics  are  macerated  for  ahout  eight  days 
in  alcohol  and  then  distilled,  the  result,  heing 
an  emerald-colored  liquor.  The  best  absinthe 
is  made  in  Switzerland,  the  chief  seat  of  the 
manufacture  being  in  the  canton  of  Neufcha- 
tel.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  Frauce  and  the 
United  States.  The  evil  effects  of  drinking 
this  liquor  are  very  apparent;  frequent  intox- 
ication, or  moderate  but  steady  tippling,  ut- 
terly deranges  the  digestive  system,  weakens 
the  frame,  induces  horrible  dreams  and  hallu- 
cinations, and  may  end  in  paralysis  or  in 
idiocy. 

United  States  Navy  Pay  Table. 


cose  veins  of  lower  limbs,  chronic  ulcers,  un- 
natural curvature  of  the  spine,  permanent 
disability  of  either  of  the  extremities  or  artic- 
ulations from  any  cause,  defective  teeth. 

Following  are  the  requirements  for  the  vari- 
ous classes  of  the  service,  and  monthly  wages 
paid :  — 


Admiral  

Rear-Admirals. 

Commodores  

Captains  

Commanders  

Lieutenant-Commanders : 

First  four  years*  

After  four  yearst  

Lieutenants: 

First  Ave  years*  

After  Ave  vearst  

Lieutenants(Junlor  Grade): 

First  fire  years*  

After  Ave  yearst  

Ensigns: 

First  Are  years*  

After  Ave  yearst  

Naval  Cadets  


Medical  and  Pay  Directors 
Inspectors  and  Chief  Engine 
having  the  sam?  rank  at  sea 

Fleet  Surgeons,  F  leet- Pay  masters, 


and  Chief 


On 

On  I^rare 

At  Sea 

Shore 

or  WaiUiiK 

Duty. 

Orders. 

Sfi.000  *J5,000 

S4.0O0 

6.000 

4,000 

3,000 

4,500 

3,500 

2,800 

3,500 

3,000 

2,300 

2.800 

2,400 

2,000 

3,000 

2,000 

2,200 

2.400 

2,000 

1,600 

2,600 

2, GOO 

1.800 

1.800 

1,500 

1,200 

2,000 

1,700 

1,400 

1,200 

1,000 

800 

1,400 

1,200 

1,000 

500 

600 

500 

900 

700 

600 

4.400 

4,400 

12400 

2,400 

"ij.OOO 

1  to 

1  to 

to 

(4.200 

4.000 

3.000 

(2.500 

2,000 

1.000 

to 

to 

to 

(2,800 

2,300 

1.900 

Class.  Age. 

Landsmen   18  to  26 

Ordinary  Seamen  18  to  30 

Seamen  21  to  38 

Painter  21  to  35 

Bugler  21  to  35 

Shipwright  21  to  36 


Wages. 
SIC 

10 
24 

30 
30 
26 


Carpenter's  mate  21  to  35  40  to  M 


Chief  yeoman . 
Yeoman . 

Musicians...  21  to  36 

Cooks  21  to  35 

Mens  attendants   21  to  30 

Sail  makers  21  to  35 

Machinist. .. 

Boilermaker  21  to  36 

Blacksmith  21  to  35 

1  Firemen   21  to  35  30to36 

Coal  passers  21  to  35  22 


Warrant  officers  are  paid  from  f"oo  to  81,800,  »nd  sea- 
men, $2-2*  to  $288  per  annum. 
•After  date  of  commission.    tFrom  date  of  commission. 

United  States  Naval  Enlistment. — 

All  applicants  for  enlistment  in  the  naval  serv- 
ice must  be  of  robust  frame,  intelligent,  of 
perfectly  sound  and  healthy  constitution  and 
free  from  any  of  the  following  physical  defects : 
Greatly  retarded  development,  feeble  constitu- 
tion, inherited  or  acquired  ;  permanently  im- 
paired general  health,  decided  cachexia,  diath- 
esis or  predisposition,  weak  or  disordered 
intellect,  epilepsy  or  other  convulsions  within 
five  years,  impaired  vision  or  chronic  disease 
of  the  organs  of  vision,  great  dullness  of  hear- 
ing or  chronic  disease  of  the  ears,  chronic  nasal 
catarrh,  ozena,  polypi  or  great  enlargement 
of  the  tonsils,  marked  impediment  of  speech, 
decided  indications  of  liability  to  pulmonary 
disease,  chronic  cardiac  affections,  large  vari- 


60 
30  to  40 
32 
40 
16 
26 
40  to  70 
60 
50 


Slavery  and  Serfdom. — Some  of  the 
wealthy  Romans  had  as  many  as  10,000  slaves. 
The  minimum  price  fixed  by  the  law  of  Rome 
was  $80,  but  after  great  victories  they  could 
sometimes  be  bought  for  a  few  shillings  on  the 
field  of  battle.  The  day's  wages  of  a  Roman 
gardener  were  about  sixteen  cents,  and  his 
value  about  9300,  while  a  blacksmith  was  val- 
ued at  about  $700,  a  cook  at  #2,000,  an  actress 
at  $4,000,  and  a  physician  at  $11,000. 

The  number  of  slaves  emancipated  in  the 
British  Colonies  in  1831  was  780,093,  the  in- 
I  demnity  aggregating,  in  round  figures,  $100,- 
000,000.  In  Brazil,  in  1876,  there  were  1,- 
510,800  slaves,  16  per  cent,  of  the  entire  pop- 
ulation. These  were  held  by  41,000  owners, 
averaging  37  to  each  owner.  In  1882  the 
number  of  slaves  was  1,300,000.  Owing  to 
the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  in  Brazil  by 
law,  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  entirely  ob- 
solete in  1900. 

SLAVERY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Year.  Number.  I  Year.  Number. 

1790    697.800    1830   2,009.030 

1800   803,040    1840   2,487.500 

1*10  1.191,400   1850   S.-J04  300 

i  1*20  1,538,100   1860  3,979.700 


Serfdom  in  Russia — There  were  47,- 
.932,000  serfs  in  Russia  in  1861,  as  follows: 

Crown  serfs,  22,851 ,000 ;  appanage,  3,320,000  ; 
;held  by  nobles,  21,755,000.  The  cost  of  re- 
i  demption  was,  in  round  numbers,  about  $325,- 

000,000,  as  follows 

j  Mortgages  remit-  Paid  by  serfs..  ..J 

ted  fir.2.000,000   Balance  due... 

Gov'ment  scrip . .  101 ,000,000 

The  indemnity  to  the  nobles  was  $15  per 
serf.  The  lands  are  mortgaged  to  the  state  till 
1912.  The  lands  ceded  to  crown  serfs  are 
mortgaged  only  till  1901.  The  item  of  ««  mort- 
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gages  remitted  "  is  the  amount  due  by  nobles 
to  the  Imperial  Bank  and  canceled. 

AUSTRIAN  SERVITUDE  (1M0). 

Value. 

Labor  (two  days  per  week)  fm.ooo.ono 

Tithe  of  crope,  etc   60.000.000 

Male  tribute,  timber   7.000,000 

Female  tribute,  ipun  wool   9,000,000 

Fowl,  eggs,  butter   6.000,000 

Total  *2i6,ooo,ooo 

There  were  7,000,000  serfs,  whose  tribute 
averaged  more  than  $35  per  head,  which  was, 
in  fact,  the  rent  of  their  farms.  Some  Bohe- 
mian nobles  had  as  many  as  10,000  serfs.  The 
redemption  was  effected  by  giving  the  nobles 
5  per  cent.  Government  scrip,  and  land  then 
rose  50  per  cent,  in  value. 

Average  Annual  Rainfall  In  United 
States. 


Neah  Bay,  Wash  123 

Sitka,  Alaska  .....   »>3 

Ft.  Haskins,  Oregon  66 

Mt.  Vernon,  Alabama.. .  66 
Baton  Bonn,  Louisiana  60 

Meadow  Valley,  Cal  57 

Ft.Tonson,  Indian  Ter..  57 

Ft.  Myere,  Florida  66 

Washington.  Arkansas..  64 
Huntsvflle,  Alabama.. . .  51 
Natchez,  Mississippi....  6.1 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana  61 

Savannah,  Georgia   41 

Sprlngdale,  Kentucky..  4* 
Fortress  Monroe,  Va....  47 
Memphis, Tennessee....  46 
Newark, Wew.lersey....  44 
Boston,  Massachusetts. .  44 

Brunswick,  Maine   44 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  44 

New  Haven,  Conn  44 

Hiiladelphia,  Pa  44 

Charleston,  8.  Carolina.  43 
Now  York  City.  N.Y....  43 
Gaston, N. Carolina,....  43 

Richmond,  Indiana  43 

Marietta,  Ohio  43 

Rt.  Louis,  Missouri  43 

Muscatine,  Iowa  42 

Baltimore,  Maryland...  41 

New  Bedford,  Mass  41 

Providence.  R.  I  41 

I  t  Smith,  Arkansas....  40 

Tariff. —  Import  duties,  general  aver- 
age:— 


Place. 

Hanover,  N.  H  

Ft.  Vancouver,  Wash.... 38 

Cleveland,  Ohio  37 

Pittsburg,  Pa  37 

Washington,  D  C  37 

W.  Sulphur  Springs,  Va. 37 
Ft.  Gibson,  Indian  Ter... 36 

Key  West,  Florida  36 

Peoria,  Illinois  36 

Burlington,  Vermont  34 

Buffalo,  New  York  33 

Ft.  Brown,  Texas  33 

Ft.  Leavenworth,  Kan.. .31 

I  v-troit,  Michigan  30 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. .  .30 
Penn  Y  an,  New  York.... 28 

Ft.  Kearney, Neb  26 

Ft.  Snelliug,  Minnesota.  25 
Salt  Lake  Citv,  Utah  ....23 

Mackinac,  Michigan  23 

San  Francisco,  Cal  21 

Dallas,  Oregon  21 

Sacramento,  California.  .21 
Ft.  Massachusetts,  Col..  .17 
Ft.  Marcv,  New  Mex.  Ter. 16 

Ft.  Randall,  Dakota  16 

Ft.  Defiance,  Arizona ....  14 
Ft.  Craig,  New  Mex.  Ter..ll 
San  Diego,  California....  » 

Ft.  Colvllle,  Wash   9 

Ft.  Bliss,  Texas   0 

Ft.  Bridge.-,  Utah  6 

Ft.  Garland,  Colorado...  6 


roent 

United  Kingdom....  6K 

France   6*£ 

(iermany   6 

Russia  18 

Austria   ft 

Italy  U 

Spain    24 

Portugal   26 


Per  cent 

Belgium   I)| 

Denmark   9 

Sweden  and  Norway .  12 

Europe   7*4 

I  nitcd  States  33'i 

Canada   16 

Australia   13 

Brazil  44 

Republic.  3T 


Rabbit's  Foot.— The  legends  of  "  Br'er 
Rabb„,  '  among  the  negroes,  his  clever  devices 
inoutwitti.y  his  natural  enemies — the  dog, 
fox,  and  woi:-  and  thwarting  every  scheme 
designed  for  his  own  punishment,  are  almost 
without  number.  From  these  legends  of  the 
preternatural  sagacity  of  the  living  rabbit  came 
the  idea  that  the  dead  rabbit  bnd  certain  magic 


powers.  The  negroes  believe  that  to  cany  a 
rabbit's  foot  in  the  pocket  is  not  only  a  talisman 
for  good  luck,  but  is  a  specific  for  diseases. 
The  left  hind  foot  of  the  rabbit  is  believed  to 
ha%'e  the  most  efficacy,  and  if  it  be  taken  from 
a  rabbit  that  runs  in  a  graveyard,  its  super- 
natural properties  are  believed  to  be  quite 


of  Years  Seeds 
Vitality. 

Vegetables. 


Vegetables.  Years. 

Cucumber  8  to  10 

Melon  8  to  10 

Pumpkin  8  to  10 

Squash  8  to  10 

Broccoli  6  to  6 

Cauliflower  6  to  6 

Artichoke  6  to  6 

F.ndive  5  to  6 

Pea  6  to  6 

Radish  4  to  5 

Beets  3  to  4 

Cress  3  to  4 

Lettuce  3  to  4 

Mustard  3  to  4 

Okra  3  to  4 

Rhubarb  3  to  4 

Spinach  3  to  4 

Turnip  3  to  « 

Acquisition  of  Territory. — The  in- 
crease in  area  of  the  United  States,  by  war 
and  treaty,  is  shown  in  the  annexed  table  : — 


Ye 

Asparagus  2  to  3 

Mean*  2  to  3 

Carrots  2  to  3 

Celery  2  to  3 

Corn  (on  cob).  2  to  3 

Leek  2  to  8 

Onion  2  to  3 

Parsley  2  to  3 

Parsnip  2  to  3 

Pepper  2  to  3 

Tomato  2  to  3 

Egg  plant  1  to  2 


Anise  3  to  4 

Caraway  2  

Savory  Itu2 

  2  to  3 


When. 


1776  \ 
1T83|  •■ 
1H03.... 
1819.... 
1*45.... 
1846.... 
1846  I 
1*48}  - 
1853.... 
1867.... 
1898.... 
1898 • • • • 


How.  Whence. 


War . . . 

Treaty. 
Treaty. 
{Union., 
Treaty. 

'War... 

Treat v. 

Treatv. 

Treaty. 
War... 
War . . . 


England . 

France .. 
Spain.... 
MpxIco  . 
England. 

Mexico.. 

Mexico.. 
Russia. .. 
Hawaii.. 
Spain.... 
Spain.... 


What. 


( Thirteen  orlgi- ) 
j    nal  States  a..  ( 

Louisiana  6  

Florida  c  

Texas  d  

Oregon  

1  I  California  and  I 
M  New  Mexico  e  | 
Ci  adsden  Purchase  / 

Alaska  g  

Hawaii  . . 

Porto  Rico  

Philippines  


So,. Mile*. 


899.579 
66.900 
318,000 
308.052 

022,955 

45.635 

680.107 
6,740 
3.600 

1 20.000 


3.f«I.148 


n  Estimated  cost  of  War  of  Indepen 
6  Purchased  for  115.000,000.  e  Cut 


ndence,  I 

the  Un.on,  17,500,- 


<l  Debt 
000. 

<i  Estimated  cost  of  the  Mexican  War, 
/  Cost  910,000,000.   g  Cost  $7,200,000. 

The  Capital  of  the  United  States 

has  been  located  at  different  times  at  the  fol- 
lowing places :  At  Philadelphia  from  Septem- 
ber 5,  1774,  to  December,  1776 ;  at  Balti- 
more from  December  20,  1776,  to  March, 
1777  ;  at  Philadelphia  from  March  4,  1777,  to 
September,  1777 ;  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  from 
September  27,  1777,  to  September  80,  1777 ; 
at  York,  Pa.,  from  September  30,  1777,  to 
July,  1778  ;  at  Philadelphia  from  July  2, 1778, 
to  June  30,  1783;  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  June 
30,  1783,  to  November  20,  1783 ;  Annapolis, 
Md.,  November  26,  1783,  to  November  80, 
1784  ;  Trenton  from  November,  1784,  to  Janu- 
ary, 1785  ;  New  York  from  January  11,  1785, 
to  1790  ;  then  the  seat  of 
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moved  to  Philadelphia,  where  it  remained  until 
1800,  since  which  time  it  haa  been  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Some  Interesting  Dates.— Fruits, 
Flowers,  Etc. — The  cherry  dates  back  to 

A.  D.  100  ;  the  lily,  800  ;  jasmine,  1500  j 
mulberry,  1520  ;  mignonette,  1528  ;  the 
plum,  1530;  geranium,  1534  ;  gooseberry, 
1540;  melons,  1540;  hyssop,  1548;  pome- 
granate, 1548  ;  lemon,  1554  ;  peach,  1562  ; 
carnation,  1567  ;  pink,  1567  ;  lavender,  1568  ; 
pineapple,  1508;  quince,  1573  ;  tulip,  1578  ; 
oleander,  1600;  Virginia  creeper,  1629  ; 
black  walnut,  1629;  hickory  nut,  1640; 
nectarine,  1652;  honeysuckle,  1656;  sassa- 
fras, 1663;  hawthorn,  1683;  passionflower, 
1692;  raspberry,  1696;  foxglove,  1606;  cur- 
rant, 1705  ;  snowdrop,  1756  ;  chrysanthemum, 
1790;  dahlia,  1803;  camellia,  18*11 ;  petunia, 
1823;  verbena,  1827;  fuchsia,  1835. 

Foods  and  Cookery — Forks  first  used, 
1220  ;  sugar  in  Europe,  1250  ;  first  English 
cook  book,  1498  ;  cabbages,  1510  ;  turkeys, 
1523;  guinea  fowl,  1540  ;  potatoes,  1565; 
cauliflower,  1603  ;  tea,  16!0;  cattle  im- 
ported to  America,  1611  ;  coffee,  1616; 
bread  made  with  yeast,  1634  ;  rice,  1690; 
celery,  1704  ;  ice  cream,  1760  ;  United  States 
fish  culture,  1801 ;  Liebig's  extract,  1847  ;  con- 
densed milk,  1849  ;  food  adulteration  act,  1854  ; 
aerated  bread,  1856  ;  cooking  schools,  1873. 

Fckt  *  \'D  Light. — Wood  fuel,  pre- 
historic; charcoal,  B.  C.  1800;   oil  lamps, 

B.  C.  1000;  wax  candles,  B.  C.  200;  peat, 
B.  C.  60;  rush  lights,  A.  D.  1300  ;  coal 
gas,  1739;  Davy's  safety  lamp,  180 2  ;  sperm 
candles,  1811  ;  paraffine,  1825;  petroleum, 
1859;  natural  gas,  1870;  water  gas,  1873  ; 
electric  heating,  1876  ;  incandescent  electric 
light,  1878. 

Capacity  of  Cisterns. 

FOR  EACH  10  INCHES  IN  DEPTH. 

Twenty-five  feet  In  diameter  holds   r:  <v»  gallons 

Twenty  feet  in  diameter  holds   l  •>  gallons 

Fifteen  feet  in  diameter  holds   1101  gallon* 

Fourteen  feet  in  diameter  holds   959  gallons 

thirteen  feet  in  diameter  holds   827  gallons 

Twelve  feet  in  diameter  holds   706  gallons 

Kleven  feet  in  diameter  holds   692  gallons 

Ten  feet  in  diameter  holds   4*9  gallons 

N  i  tie  feet  In  diameter  holds   39fi  gallons 

Eight  feet  in  diameter  holds   313  gallons 

Seven  feet  in  diameter  holds   239  gallons 

Six  and  one  half  feet  in  diameter  holds   206  gallons 

Six  feet  in  diameter  holds   176  gallons 

Five  feet  in  diameter  holds   122  gallons 

Four  and  one  half  feet  in  diameter  holds. . .  80  gallons 

Fonr  feet  in  diameter  holds   78  gallons 

Three  feet  in  diameter  holds   44  gallons 

Two  and  one  half  feet  In  diameter  holds....  30  gallons 

Two  feet  in  diameter  holda   19  gallon* 

The  Roman  Month  was  divided  into 
Calends,  Nonet,  and  Ides.  The  Calends  always 
fell  upon  the  first  of  the  month  ;  in  March,  May, 
July,  and  October,  the  Nones  on  the  7th  and 


the  Ides  on  the  15th,  and  in  the  remaining 
months,  the  Nones  on  the  5th  and  the  Ides  on 
the  13th.  The  Roman  year  began  with  March, 
and  the  months  corresponded  with  ours  ex- 
cept that  their  fifth  and  sixth  months  were 
called  Quintilis  and  Sextilis.  Afterwards  they 
were  changed  to  July  and  August  in  honor  of 
the  emperors  Julius  and  Augustus. 

The  Limits  of  Vision  vary  with  eleva- 
tion, conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  intensity 
of  illumination,  and  other  modifying  element* 
in  different  cases.  On  a  clear  day  an  object 
one  foot  above  a  level  plain  may  be  seen  at  a 
distance  of  1.31  miles;  one  10  feet  high,  4.15 
miles  ;  one  20  feet  high,  5.86  miles  ;  one  100 
feet  high,  13.1  miles;  one  a  mile  high,  as  the 
top  of  a  mountain,  95.23  miles.  This  allows 
7  iuches;  or,  to  be  exact,  6.99  inches,  for  the 
curvature  of  the  earth,  and  assumes  that  the 
size  and  illumination  of  the  object  are  suffi- 
cient to  produce  an  image. 

Mottoes  of  the  States. — Ala.,  Here  we 
rest.  Ark.,  Mercy,  Justice;  Regnant  populi 
(The  people  rule).  Cat.,  Eureka  (I  have  found 
it).  Col.,  Nil  sine  numine  (Nothing  without 
the  Divinity).  Conn.,  Qui  transtulit  sustinet 
(He  who  lias  transplanted  still  sustains).  Del., 
Liberty  and  Independence.  Fla.,  In  God  we 
trust.  Co., obverse,  Wisdom,  Justice,  Mod- 
eration ;  reverse,  Agriculture  and  Commerce. 
Idaho,  Esto  perpetua  (Let  it  endure  forever). 
///.,  State  Sovereignty.  National  Union.  Ia., 
Our  liberties  we  prize  and  our  rights  we  will 
i  maintain.  Kan.,  Ad  astra  per  aspera  (To  the 
stars  through  rugged  ways).  Ky.,  United  we 
stand,  divided  we  fall.  La.,  Union,  Justice, 
,  and  Confidence.  Me.,  Diri go  (I  direct).  Aid., 
\Falti  maschii  parole  femine  (Manly  deeds  and 
| womanly  words).  Alass.,  Ense  petit  placidam 
sub  lU/ertate  ouietem  (By  her  sword  she  seeks 
under  liberty  a  calm  repose).  Alich.,  Tuebor 
(I  will  defend)  ;  Si  qmtris  peninsulam  amaenam 
circumspiee  (If  thou  seekesta  beautiful  penin- 
sula, look  around).  Alinn.,  L'Etoile  du  Nord 
(The  Star  of  the  North).  AIo.,  Salus  populi 
suprema  lex  esto  (Let  the  welfare  of  the  people 
be  the  supreme  law)  ;  United  we  stand,  divided 
we  fall.  Mon.  (Temporary),  Oro y plata  (Gold 
and  silver).  Neb.,  Equality  before  the  law. 
N.  Y.,  Excelsior  (Higher).  Nev.,  All  for  our 
country.  N.  C,  Esse  quam  videri  (To  be, 
rather  than  to  seem).  N.  D.,  Liberty  and 
Union,  now  and  forever,  one  and  inseparable. 
Oregon,  The  Union.  Penn.,  the  obverse  has 
no  motto;  on  the  reverse  is  the  motto,  ««  Both 
can't  survive  "  ;  the  state  coat  of  arms  carries 
the  motto,  "Virtue,  Liberty,  and  Independ- 
ence." R.  I.,  Hope.  S.  C,  Dum  spiro,  spero 
(While  I  breathe,  I  hope)  ;  Spes  (Hope);  Ani- 
mis  opibusque  parati  (Ready  with  our  lives  and 
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property).  5.  D.,  Under  God  the  people  rule. 
'Venn.,  Agriculture,  Commerce.  Utah,  In- 
dustry. VU%  Freedom  and  Unity.  Va.,  ob- 
verse, Sic  semper  tyrannic  (So  he  it  ever  to  ty- 
rants) ;  reverse,  Perseverando  (Perseverance). 
IK.  Va.,  obverse,  Montani  temper  liberi  (The 
mountaineers  are  always  free)  ;  reverse,  Agri- 
culture and  Commerce.  Wis.,  Forward.  Wy., 
Cedant  anna  tngte  (Let  armsyield  to  the  gown)  ; 
Equal  rights. 

The  following  states  have  no  mottoes :  In- 
diana, Mississippi,  New  Hampshire,  New  .Jer- 
sey, Ohio,  Texas,  Washington. 

Barrenness. — One  woman  in  20,  one  man 
in  30  —  about  4  percent.  It  is  found  that  one 
marriage  iu  20  is  barren — 5  jiercent.  Among 
the  nobility  of  Great  Britain,  21  percent,  have  I 
no  children,  owing  partly  to  intermarriage  of 
cousins,  no  less  than  4$  per  cent,  being  mar- 
ried to  cousins. 

Meteoric  Stones. — A  meteoric  stone, 
which  is  described  by  Pliny  as  being  as  large  as 
a  wagon,  fell  near  -Egospotami,  in  Asia  Minor, 
in  407  B.  C.  About  A.  I).  1500  a  stone 
weighing  1,400  pounds  fell  in  Mexico,  and  is 
now  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Wash- 
ington. The  largest  meteoric  masses  on  record 
lay  on  the  west  coast  of  Greenland,  and  were 
found  by  the  Swedish  Exploring  Expedition  of 
1870.  One  of  them,  now  in  the  Royal  Museum 
of  Stockholm,  weighs  over  50,000  pounds,  and 
is  the  largest  specimen  known.  On  February 
12,  1875,  an  exceedingly  brilliant  meteor,  in 
the  form  of  an  elongated  horseshoe,  was  seen 
throughout  a  region  of  at  least  400  miles  in 
length  and  250  in  breadth,  lying  in  Missouri 
and  Iowa.  It  is  described  as  "  without  a 
tail,  but  having  a  sort  of  flowing  jacket  of 
flame.  Detonations  were  heard,  so  violent 
as  to  shake  the  earth  and  to  jar  the  windows 
like  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,"  as  it 
fell,  at  about  10.30  o'clock  p.  m  . ,  a  few- 
miles  east  of  Marengo,  Iowa.  The  ground 
for  the  space  of  some  seven  miles  in  length  by 
two  to  four  miles  iu  breadth  was  strewn  with 
fragments  of  this  meteor,  varying  iu  weight 
from  a  few  ounces  to  seventy-four  pounds.  On 
May  10,  1879,  a  large  and  extraordinarily  lumi- 
nous meteor  exploded  with  terrific  noise,  fol- 
lowed at  slight  intervals  with  less  violent 
detonations,  and  struck  the  earth  near  Esther* 
ville,  Iowa,  penetrating  to  a  depth  of  fourteen 
feet.  Within  two  miles  ot  her  fragments  were 
found,  one  of  which  weighed  170  pounds  and 
another  thirty-two  pounds.  The  principal 
mass  weighed  4 M  pounds.  All  the  discovered 
parts  aggregated  about  640  pounds.  The  one 
of  170  pounds  is  now  in  the  cabinet  of  the 
Stite  University  of  Minnesota.  The  compo- 
sition of  this  aerolite  is  peculiar  iu  many  re- 


spects  ;  hut,  as  in  nearly  all  aerolites, there  is  a 
considerable  proportion  of  iron  and  nickel. 

Woman  Suffrage. — This  is  one  phase  of 
the  demand  for  equal  political,  industrial,  and 
educational  opportunities  for  women.  It  was 
brought  into  prominence  by  the  economic 
changes  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  1647, 
Margaret  Brent  demanded  a  seat  in  the  Mary- 
land Assembly  as  the  representative  of  Lord 
Baltimore.  The  wife  of  John  Adams  asked 
that  women  should  be  recognized  in  the  Con- 
stitution, and  Hannah  Lee  Corbiu  protested 
against  taxatiou  without  representation.  By 
an  inadvertence,  the  constitution  of  New  Jer- 
sey granted  woman  suffrage  from  1776  to  1807. 
The  first  Woman's  Rights  convention  was  held 
July  19,  1848,  at  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  its 
claims  for  women  were  based  upon  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence.  In  i860  two  national 
associations  were  formed  :  The  National  Wom- 
an's Suffrage  Association  and  the  American 
Woman's  Suffrage  Association,  in  1890  the 
two  w  ere  finally  united  into  the  National  Amer- 
ican Woman's  Suffrage  Association.  Iu  the 
United  States  women  possess  suffrage  upon  equal 
terms  w  ith  men  at  all  elections  in  Wyoming,  es- 
tablished 1869  ;  Colorado,  1893  ;  Utah  as  a  terri- 
tory, 1870-87,  as  a  state  1896;  Idaho,  1890. 
Women  have  school  suffrage,  varying  in  extent, 
in  25  states.  North  Dakota  has  had  two  women 
state  superintendents.  In  Montana  and  Iowa 
women  vote  upon  the  issuance  of  municipal 
l>onds  ;  in  New  York,  under  certain  conditions, 
on  propositions  to  raise  money  by  tax  or  assess- 
ment. In  1 870,  Massachusetts  Republican  Con- 
vention admitted  Lucy  Stone  and  Mary  A. 
Livermore  as  regularly  accredited  delegates. 
Women  have  addressed  both  Democratic  and 
Republican  national  conventions :  the  Repub- 
lican at  Cincinnati,  1876,  the  Democratic  at  St. 
Louis,  1870,  and  Cincinnati,  1880.  Woman 
delegates  from  Utah  and  Wyoming  sat  in  the 
Republican  conventions  of  1892  and  1900. 
In  1900,  Bryan's  nomination  was  seconded  by 
Mrs.  Cohen  of  Utah.  The  Prohibition,  Green- 
back, Labor,  and  Socialist  parties  havedeclared 
for  equal  suffrage.  Labor  organizations,  in- 
cluding the  Knights  of  Labor  and  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  have  generally  been  favor- 
able to  woman  suffrage. 

Women  have  full  suffrage  in  New  Zealand, 
Isle  of  Man,  Pitcairn  Island,  and  in  Australia, 
under  the  new  constitution ;  in  Canada,  Cape 
Colony,  and  in  parts  of  India,  municipal  and 
school  suffrage,  on  various  terms  ;  in  Tasmania 
and  Sil>eria,  municipal  suffrage.  Women  iu 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  can  vote  in  all 
except  Parliamentary  elections.  In  France, 
women  teachers  vote  for  school  directors,  aud 
woman  in  commerce  for  judges  of  tribunals  of 
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commerce.  In  Sweden  they  vote  at  all  elections 
except  those  for  representatives;  indirectly 
they  vote  for  members  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
In  Norway  they  have  school  suffrage.  Russian 
women,  as  householders,  vote  for  all  elective 
officers  and  on  local  matters.  In  Italy,  widows 
with  property  vote  by  proxy  for  members  of 
Parliament.  Women  taxpayers  of  Belgium, 
Luxemburg,  and  Roumania  have  municipal 
suffrage  by  proxy.  Women  property  owners 
vote,  by  proxy,  on  certain  questions  in  West- 
phalia, Schleswig  Hoist  <•  in,  Brunswick,  Sax- 
ony, Bohemia  (in  municipal  matters'),  and 
Austria-Hungary.  In  Croatia  and  Dahnatia, 
they  vote  in  person  at  local  elections. 

Consumption . —  Of  the  total  number  of 
deaths,  the  percentage  traceable  to  consumption 
in  the  several  states  and  territories  is  as  fol- 
lows:  Alabama,  9.6  ;  Arizona,  6.1 ;  Arkansas, 
6.4  ;  California,  15.6  ;  Colorado,  8.2  ;  Connec- 
ticut, 15.1  ;  Dakota,  8.8;  Delaware,  16.1  ;  Dis- 
trictof  Columbia,  18.9  ;  Florida,  8.3  ;  Georgia, 
7.9  ;  Idaho,  6.8  ;  Illinois,  10.3  ;  Indiana,  12.6  ; 
Iowa,  9.9;  Kansas,  7.3;  Kentucky,  15.7; 
Louisiana,  10.4  ;  Maine,  19.2  ;  Maryland,  14.0  ; 
Massachusetts,  15.7;  Michigan,  13.02;  Min- 
nesota, 9.3;  Mississippi,  8.8;  Missouri,  9.8; 
Montana,  5.6  ;  Nebraska,  8.8  ;  Nevada,  6.3  ; 
New  Hampshire,  5.6  ;  New  Jersey,  8.9 ;  New 
Mexico,  2.4  ;  New  York,  8.1  ;  North  Carolina, 
9.5;  Ohio,  13.8;  Oregon,  12.1  ;  Pennsylvania, 
12.6;  Rhode  Island,  14.6;  South  Carolina, 
9.8  ;  Tennessee,  14.5  ;  Texas,  6.5  ;  Utah,  2.8  ; 
Vermont,  16.1  ;  Virginia,  12.2  ;  Washington, 
13.2;  West  Virginia,  13.0;  Wisconsin,  10.4; 
Wyoming,  2.6.  Average,  12.0. 

Presidents  Inaugurated  Irrepmlarly. 
—  George  Washington,  April  30,  1789  ;  James 
Monroe,  second  term,  March  5,  1821  ;  John 
Tyler,  April  6,  1841  ;  Zachary  Taylor,  March 
6,  1849;  Millard  Fillmore,  July  10,  1850; 
Johnson,  Apr.  15,  *65 ;  Hayes,  Mar.  5,  77; 
Arthur.  S«»pt.  20,  '81  ;  Roosevelt,  Sept.  14,  '01. 

Women,  Myths  of  the  Origin  of.— 
Woman's  first  appearance  has  been  a  fruitful 
subject  of  legends.  The  Phoenician  myth  of 
creation  is  found  in  the  story  of  Pygmalion 
and  Galatea.  There  the  first  woman  was 
carved  by  the  first  man  out  of  ivory,  and  then 
endowed  with  life  by  Aphrodite.  The  Greek 
theory  of  the  creation  of  woman,  according  to 
Hesiod,  was  that  Zeus,  as  a  cruel  jest,  ordered 
Vulcan  to  make  woman  out  of  clay,  and  then 
induced  the  various  gods  and  goddesses  to  in- 
vest the  clay  doll  with  all  their  worst  qualities, 
the  result  being  a  lovely  thing,  with  a  witchery 
of  mien,  refined  craft,  eager  passion,  love  of 
dress,  treacherous  manners,  and  shameless 
ii, nd.  The  Scandinavians  say  that  as  Odin, 
VUL  tad  Ve,  ths  three  sons  of  Box,  were  walk- 


ing  along  the  sea  beach,  they  found  two  sticks 
of  wood,  one  of  ash,  and  one  of  elm.  Sitting 
down,  the  gods  shaped  man  and  woman  out  of 
these  sticks,  whittling  the  woman  from  the 
elm,  and  calling  her  Ernia.  One  of  the  strang- 
est stories  touching  the  origin  of  woman  is 
told  by  the  Madagaacarenes.  In  so  far  as  the 
creation  of  man  goes,  the  legend  is  not  unlike 
that  related  by  Moses,  only  that  the  fall  came 
before  Eve  arrived.  After  the  man  had  eaten 
the  forbidden  fruit,  he  became  affected  with  a 
boil  on  the  leg,  out  of  which,  when  it  burst, 
came  a  beautiful  girl.  The  man 's  first  thought 
was  to  throw  her  to  the  pigs ;  but  he  was  com- 
manded by  a  messenger  from  heaven  to  let  her 
play  among  the  grass  and  flowers  until  she 
was  of  marriageable  age,  then  to  make  her  his 
wife.  He  did  so,  called  her  Baboura,  and  she 
became  the  mother  of  all  races  of  men.  The 
American  Indian  myths  relative  to  Adam  and 
Eve  are  numerous  and  entertaining.  Some 
traditions  trace  back  our  first  parents  to  white 
and  red  maize  ;  another  is  that  man,  searching 
for  a  wife,  was  given  the  daughter  of  the  king 
of  muskrats,  who,  on  being  dipped  into  the 
waters  of  a  neighboring  lake,  became  a  woman. 

Gotham. —  The  origin  of  the  name 
»  Gotham,"  as  applied  to  the  city  of  New  York, 
is  contained  in  a  humorous  book  called  ' 1  Salma- 
gundi," written  by  Washington  Irving,  his 
brother  William,  and  James  K.  Paulding,  and 
is  used  to  signify  that  the  inhabitants  were  given 
to  undue  pretensions  to  wisdom.  This  defini- 
tion of  the  word  is  taken  from  a  story  regarding 
the  inhabitants  of  Gotham,  a  parish  in  Not- 
tinghamshire, England,  who  were  as  remark- 
able for  their  stupidity  as  their  conceit.  The 
story  relates  that  when  King  John  was  about 
to  pass  through  Gotham  toward  Nottingham, 
he  was  prevented  by  the  inhabitants,  who 
thought  that  the  ground  over  which  a  king 
passed  became  forever  a  public  road.  When 
the  king  sent  to  punish  them  they  resorted  to 
an  expedient  to  avert  their  sovereign's  wrath. 
According  to  this,  when  the  messengers  arrived 
they  found  the  people  each  engaged  in  some 
foolish  occupation  or  other,  so  they  returned 
to  court  and  reported  that  Gotham  was  a  vil- 
lage of  fools.  In  time  a  book  appeared  entitled 
"Certain  Merry  Tales  of  the  Mad  Men  of 
Gotham, "  compiled  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
by  Andrew  Borde,  a  sort  of  traveling  quack, 
from  whom  the  occupation  of  the  "Merry 
Andrew  "  is  said  to  be  derived.  Among  these 
tales  is  the  story  of  "  The  Three  Wise  Men 
of  Gotham,"  who  went  to  sea  in  a  bowl. 

Hallows  Eve,  or  Halloween,  is  the  night 
of  October  31st,  the  eve  of  All  Saints',  or  All- 
hnllows  Day,  which  is  November  1st,  and  is 
r>fo».*bly  a  relic  of  pagan  time*  or  of  meduevaJ 
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superstitions,  as  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  church  festival.  In  England  and 
Scotland  it  is  especially  selected  as  the  time  for 
trying  spells  and  divinations  in  love  affairs. 
The  superstitious  tradition  regarding  it  is 
that  it  is  the  night  of  all  others  when  super- 
natural influences  prevail ;  when  spirits  of  the 
invisible  and  visible  world  walk  abroad,  for 
on  this  mystic  evening  it  was  believed  that  the 
human  spirit  was  enabled,  by  the  aid  of  super- 
natural power,  to  detach  itself  from  the  body 
and  wander  through  the  realms  of  space. 
There  is  a  similar  superstition  in  Germany 
concerning  "Walpurgis  night"  —  the  night 
preceding  the  first  of  May.  On  this  night,  the 
German  peasants  believe  that  there  is  a  witch 
festival,  or  gathering  of  evil  spirits,  on  the 
summit  of  the  Brocken,  in  the  Hartz  Moun- 
tains, and  the  malign  influence  of  this  convo- 
cation was  believed  to  be  felt  all  over  the  sur- 
rounding country.  It  was  an  old  custom,  aud 
still  observed  in  some  places,  to  light  great 
bonfires  of  straw  or  brush  on  that  night,  to 
drive  away  the  spirits  of  darkness  supposed  to 
be  hovering  in  the  air.  Considering  that  All 
Saints'  Day  was  originally  kept  on  May  1st, 
there  would  appear  to  be  but  little  doubt  that 
Allhallow  eve  aud  Walpurgis  night  have  a 
common  origin,  which,  doubtless,  dates  back 
to  the  earliest  belief  in  a  personal  and  all- 
powerful  Evil  One  —  the  Chaldean's  Power  of 
Darkness. 

Mammoth  Cave,  The,  is  situated  in  Ed- 
mondson  County,  near  Green  River,  Kentucky, 
and  extends  some  nine  miles.  It  contains  a  suc- 
i  of  wonderful  avenues,  chambers,  domes, 
i,  grottoes,  lakes,  rivers,  and  cataracts. 
One  chamber,  the  Star,  is  about  500  feet  long, 
70  feet  wide,  and  70  feet  high  ;  the  ceiling  is 
composed  of  black  gypsum,  and  is  studded  with 
innumerable  white  points,  that  by  a  dim  light 
resemble  stars ;  hence  the  name.  There  are 
avenues  one  and  a  half  and  even  two  miles  in 
length,  some  of  which  are  incrusted  with 
beautiful  formations,  and  present  a  most 
dazzling  appearance.  There  is  a  natural  tun- 
nel about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  long,  100 
feet  wide,  covered  with  a  ceiling  of  smooth 
rock,  45  feet  high.  Echo  River  is  some 
three  fourths  of  a  mile  in  length,  200  feet  in 
width  at  some  points,  and  from  10  to  30  feet 
in  depth,  and  runs  beneath  an  arched  ceiling 
of  smooth  rock  about  15  feet  high  ;  while  the 
8tyx,  another  river,  is  450  feet  long,  from  15 
to  40  feet  wide,  and  from  30  to  40  feet  deep, 
and  is  spanned  by  a  natural  bridge.  Lake 
Lethe  has  about  the  same  length  and  width  as 
the  river  Styx,  varies  in  depth  from  3  to  40 
feet,  lies  beneath  a  ceiling  some  90  feet  above 
it*  surface,  and  sometimes  rises  to  a  height  of 


60  feet.  There  is  also  a  Dead  Sea,  The  ou 
trance  to  the  cave  is  reached  by  passing  down 
a  wild,  rocky  ravine  through  a  dense  forest. 
To  visit  the  portions  of  this  wonderful  cave 
already  traversed  requires,  it  is  said,  150  to 
200  miles  of  travel. 

Yosemite  Valley,  or,  as  it  is  also  called. 
Yohamite,  is  situated  in  the  eastern  portion  of 
California,  and  is  from  8  to  10  miles  long,  and 
a  little  more  than  a  mile  wide.  In  some  places 
the  valley  is  filled  with  noble  oaks ;  in  others  it 
opens  out  into  broad,  grassy  fields.  The 
natural  beauties  of  this  region  are  of  world- 
wide report.  It  has  pine-covered  mountains, 
towering,  with  very  steep  slopes,  to  the  height 
of  3,500  feet,  a  precipice,  or  bluff,  in  one  place 
rising  perpendicularly  3,089  feet  above  the 
valley  ;  in  another,  a  rock,  almost  perpendicu- 
lar, 3,270  feet  high ;  waterfalls  pouring  over 
its  sides  from  heights  of  700  to  almost  1,000 
feet ;  and  one  great  waterfall  broken  into  three 
laps,  but  of  which  the  whole  height  is  2,550 
feet.  Of  the  other  waterfalls  on  the  sides  of 
the  valley,  the  Pohono,  or  Bridal  Veil  Water- 
fall, is  particularly  to  be  remarked  for  its 
beauty,  as  well  as  for  its  height,  which  is  940 
feet,  and  almost  unbroken.  The  Yoaemite 
Valley  was  first  entered  by  white  men  in  1855, 
but  now,  like  the  valleys  of  Switzerland,  has 
its  hotels  aud  guides,  and  is  yearly  visited  by 
American  and  foreign  tourist*. 

Great  Eastern,  The. —  The  largest  ship 
in  the  world,  the  Great  Eastern,  was  con- 
structed by  the  Eastern  Navigation  Company 
of  London.  The  work  of  construction  com- 
menced May  1, 1854,  and  the  work  of  launch- 
ing her,  which  lasted  from  November  3,  1857, 
to  January  31,  1858,  coBt  £60,000,  hydraulic 
pressure  being  employed.  Her  extreme  length 
is  680  feet;  breadth,  82  1-2  feet,  and  includ- 
ing paddle-boxes,  118  feet;  height,  58  feet,  or 
70  feet  to  top  of  bulwarks.  She  has  8  engines, 
capable  in  actual  work  of  1 1 ,000  horse  power, 
and  has,  besides,  20  auxiliary  engines.  The 
ship's  history  presents  a  singular  series  of  vicis- 
situdes. She  left  the  Thames  September  8, 
1859,  on  her  trial  trip  across  the  Atlantic  ;  an 
explosion  of  steam  pipes  took  place  off  Hast- 
ings; seven  persons  were  killed,  and  several 
wounded  ;  and  the  voyage  abruptly  came  to  an 
end  at  Weymouth.  After  a  winter  spent  in 
costly  repairs,  the  ship  started  again  on  June 
17, 1860.  Leaving  Southampton  on  that  day, 
she  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  eleven  days,  and 
reached  New  York  on  the  28th.  During  the 
remainder  of  1 860,  aud  the  greater  part  of  1861, 
she  made  many  voyages  to  and  fro,  losing 
money  by  the  insufficiency  of  the  receipts  to 
meet  the  current  expenses,  and  constantly  re- 
quired repairs.    In  December  of  the  latter 
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year  she  was  uBed  as  a  troop  ship  to  convey 
troops  to  Canada.  The  years  1862  to  1864 
were  a  blank  as  concerns  the  history  of  the 
steamer.  In  1864  she  was  employed  by  the 
Atlantic  Telegraph  Company  as  a  cable-laying 
ship,  and  continued  in  such  service  during 
1865  and  1866.  In  1867,  when  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  Paris  International  Exhibition 
were  approaching  completion,  a  body  of  specu- 
lators chartered  the  Great  Eastern  for  a  certain 
number  of  months,  to  convey  visitors  from  New 
York  to  Havre  and  back  ;  but  the  speculation 
proved  an  utter  failure,  there  being  neither 
wages  for  the  seamen  and  engineers,  nor  profits 
for  the  speculators.  In  1868  the  ship  was 
again  chartered  by  the  Telegraph  Construction 
and  Maintenance  Company.  On  October  28, 
1885,  the  Great  Eastern  was  sold  at  public 
auction  for  $126,000. 

Giant's  Causeway. —  The  name  Giant's 
Causeway  is  often  applied  to  the  entire  range 
of  cliffs  in  the  County  Antrim,  on  the  north- 
east coast  of  Ireland,  but  it  properly  belongs 
to  only  a  small  portion  of  them,  which  is  a 
platform  of  basalt  in  closely  arranged  columns, 
from  fifteen  to  thirty-six  feet  high,  which  ex- 
tends from  a  steep  cliff  down  into  the  sea  till 
it  is  lost  below  low- water  mark.  This  plat- 
form is  divided  across  its  breadth  into  three 
portions,  the  Little,  Middle,  and  Grand  Cause- 
way, these  being  separated  from  each  other  by 
dikes  of  basalt.  The  columns  are  generally 
hexagonal  prisms,  but  they  are  also  found  of 
five,  seven,  eight,  and  nine  sides,  in  almost 
every  instance  being  fitted  together  with  the 
utmost  precision,  even  so  that  water  cannot 
penetrate  between  adjoining  columns.  The 
name  "  causeway  "  was  given  to  the  platform 
because  it  appeared  to  primitive  imagination 
to  be  a  road  to  the  water,  prepared  for  giants. 

Golden  Fleece,  The, —  According  to 
Greek  tradition,  Pelias,  King  of  Tolcos,  in 
Thessaly,  dethroned  the  rightful  King  /Eson 
and  endeavored  to  kill  his  son  Jason,  who  was, 
however,  saved  by  his  parents,  who  conveyed 
him  by  night  to  the  cave  of  the  centaur  Chiron, 
to  whose  care  they  committed  him,  and  then 
gave  out  that  he  was  dead.  He  remained  with 
Chiron  nntil  he  was  twenty  years  of  age  and 
then  went  to  claim  his  father's  crown.  Pelias 
agreed  to  surrender  the  kingdom  to  Jason  pro- 
vided he  brought  him  the  golden  fleece  from 
Colchis,  expecting  that  he  would  never  attempt 
it,  or,  if  he  did,  would  surely  perish  in  the  rash 
adventure.  One  of  the  myths  of  the  fleece  is 
ihat  Ino,  second  wife  of  Athamaa,  King  of 
Orchomenus,  in  Boeotia,  wished  to  destroy 
Phrixus,  son  of  Athamas ;  but  he  and  Helle 
were  saved  by  their  mother,  Nephele,  who  gave 
a  golden  fleeced  ram  she  had  obtained 


from  Mercury,  which  carried  them  through 
the  air  over  sea  and  land.  Helle  fell  into  the 
j  sea,  and  it  was  named  Hellespontus.  Phrixus 
went  on  to  Colchis,  where  he  was  kindly  re- 
ceived,  and  sacrificed  the  ram  to  Jupiter  Phyx- 
|  ius,  and  gave  the  golden  fleece  to  iEetes,  who 
nailed  it  to  an  oak  in  the  grove  of  Mars,  where 
it  was  watched  over  by  a  sleepless  dragon, 
Jason,  by  heraldB,  announced  the  great  under- 
taking throughout  the  land,  and  all  the  heroes 
of  Greece  flocked  to  his  assistance,  and  the 
famous  company  were  called  the  "  Argo- 
nauts," from  the  name  of  their  ship,  Argo, 
which  was  built  for  them  by  Argus,  with  the 
aid  of  Minerva.  After  a  voyage  of  varied 
adventure  the  heroes  reached  Colchis,  and 
Jason  explained  the  cause  of  his  voyage  to 
JEetes ;  but  the  conditions  on  which  he  was  to 
recover  the  golden  fleece  were  so  hard  that  the 
Argonauts  must  have  perished  had  not  Medea, 
the  king's  daughter,  fallen  in  love  with  their 
leader.  She  had  a  conference  with  Jason,  and 
after  mutual  oaths  of  fidelity  Medea  pledged 
herself  to  deliver  the  Argonauts  from  her 
father's  hard  conditions  if  Jason  would  marry 
her  and  carry  her  with  him  to  Greece.  He 
was  to  tame  two  bulla  which  had  brazen  feet 
and  breathed  flame  from  their  throats.  When 
he  had  yoked  these,  he  was  to  plow  with  them 
a  piece  of  ground,  and  «ow  fche  serpent's  teeth 
which  jEetes  possessed.  All  this  was  ft  be 
performed  in  one  day.  Medea,  who  was  an 
enchantress,  ga««  him  a  salve  to  rub  on  his 
body,  shield,  and  spaa*.  The  virtue  of  this 
salve  would  last  ar.  entire  day  and  protect 
alike  against  fire  and  steel.  She  further  told 
him  that  when  he  had  sown  the  teeth  a  crop 
of  irmed  men  would  spring  up  and  prepare  to 
attack  him  Among  theet  she  desired  him  to 
fling  stones,  and  while  they  were  fighting  with 
cne  another  about  them,  each  imagining  that 
the  other  had  thrown  the  stones,  to  fall  on  and 
slay  tnem.  AH  of  these  things  were  done  by 
Jason,  but  JSetes  refused  to  give  the  fleece, 
and  meditated  burning  the  Argo,  Jason's  ves- 
sel, and  Blaying  her  crew.  Medea,  anticipat- 
ing him,  led  Jason  by  night  to  the  golden 
fleece;  with  her  drugs  she  put  to  sleep  the 
serpent  which  guarded  it;  and  then,  taking 
her  little  broths-  Absyrtus  out  of  his  bed,  she 
embarked  with  him  in  the  Argo,  and  the  ves- 
sel set  sail  while  it  was  yet  night.  They  were 
pursued  by  itetes,  when  Medea  killed  her 
brother  and  threw  his  body  into  the  sea  piece 
by  piece,  thus  delaying  the  king,  who  stopped 
to  gather  up  the  remains,  leaving  the  Argo- 
nauts to  escape.  After  many  months  of  toil 
and  numerous  trials  they  at  last  reached  lolcos, 
and  the  Argo  was  consecrated  by  Jason,  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth,  to  Neptune. 
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The  Armed  Strength  of  Europe. 

TABLE  SHOWING  RESOURCES  IN  THE  EVENT  OF  A  GENERAL  CONFLICT. 

LAND  FORCES. 


Claim  km. 


Active  Army  and  Reserve. 

officers  

Non-com.  Officers  and  Men  

Non-combatant*  

Horses  

Guns  

Vehicles  

Fikst  Rkrkkve. 

Officers  

Non-com.  Officers  ami  Men  

Non-combatants  

Horses  

Gun*  

Vehicles  

Second  Reserve. 

officers  

Non-com.  Officers  and  Men  

Horses  

Guns  

Ora.io  War  Total. 

Officers  

Non-com.  Officers  and  Men  

Horses  

Guns  

l'KAOK  ESTAIILISIIMKVr. 

Infantry  

Cavalry  

Artillery  

Engineers  and  Train  

Horses  

fiuns  

Tot.  Peace  Establishment. 

Men  

Horses  

Guns  


Germany.  France 


22,803 
1.963,517 
168.410 
107,  t«0 
2.864 
33,400 

23,000 

2,190,072 

4,201 
93.700 
1,920 


19.465 

992.600 


65,  vs* 
5,14f.  688 
201.  600 
4,781 

39B.7H2 
72,300 
86.510 
36,113 

120.300 
2,864 

591.715 

130.300 
2.8G4 


22.106 
1,998/104 
34.654 
112.800 
3.4410 
82,982 

19.403 
1,911,512 
17,618 
83,416 
1.680 
3,600 

18.960 
914,600 

434 

00.408 
4.824,716 
196.216 
6.504 

378,914 
72.100 
83,620 
27,214 

118.700 
3,400 

561.848 

118.700 
3,400 


Italy. 

Austria' 
Hungary. 

Russia. 

Great 
Britain  .• 

Turkey. 

17,000 
652,612 
10,(100 
66.700 
1.268 
14,600 

18.424 

51*2. 1 12 
3,700 

17.328 
749.868 
12.316 
59.8(10 
1.624 
17,000 

16,963 

32211 
23.680 
1,200 

27,912 
1,120,802 
42.000 
162,100 
2.312 
29,800 

18.790 

16,000 
143.816 
3,636 
6.800 

18.964 
l^Ii  J, 416 

7.788 
197.925 
8,145 
29.009 
720 

9,"»0 
182,0"0 

31.000 
696 

}  82,652 
1 

(  13.600 
I  492,000 

64,000 

744 

18,940 

22,900 

}  128,612 
18.000 

400,000 

54,964 

57,188 

05.668 

f  29.900 

2,556.824 

1,612.018 

5,069.858 

|  425,120 

\  1,084.000 

68.000 

83.480 

305,910 

4,700 

96.000 

2,012 

2.824 

6,948 

696 

130.600 

189.320 

496,000 

146.999 

158.800 

28,200 

39.400 

121,400 

19.361 

32.400 

34,800 

35.100 

112,000 

36.977 

18.200 

13,860 

16.300 

34.000 

7,900 

28.000 

69.000 

67.000 

178,600 

29.000 

86,000 

1,268 

1,824 

2,313 

730 

696 

208,060 

279.120 

761.400 

211.237 

237.400 

59,0110 

87.000 

178,600 

29,000 

.(6.000 

1,268 

1,624 

2,312 

720 

This  table  does  not  lncludo  fortress  guns.  *  Including  regular  forces  in  India  and  the  colonies. 

LAND  FORCES. 


Classes 


Infantry   

Cavalry  

Artillery  

Engineers  ami  Train   

Total  Active  Army  

Kast  Indian  Troops'.  

Sanitary    and  Administrative 

Troops  

West  Indian  Troops  

Philippine  Troops  

First  Resort  en  

Sec  on  d  Roc  rv  e»   . . 


c 

"3 

« 

i 

3 

• 

y.~ 

I 

1 

H 

0! 

M 

■  r. 

Asiatic  Statu. 

1  | 
Japan.  China.  India.t 

I. 

69.000 

31 ,690 

43,400 

24.470 

12.000 

120,300 

101.401 

( 137.300 

9,*0o 

6,213 

4,290 

2.4110 

1.200 

3,100 

9.766 

|  100.000 

J  38.000 

15,300 

8,74" 

I2,9M> 

9.616 

2.800 

9,812 

23.337 

1  24.67» 

6. 512 

2.61  in 

1 ,896 

1.200 

4.100 

6.214 

5,700 

11.800 

~  !»i.-Ij 

49,273 

62.546 

37,08»l 

20.100 

129,426 

"38,840 

•  •  •  • 

4<.,000 

•  •  •  • 

17,800 

C.10O 

4.600 

3.200 

1.200 

4,200 

1,600 

•  •  •  • 

•  »•* 

■82,000 

1,900 

1,400 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

17,808 

•  •  a  • 

180,000 

fi.V.000 

63.000 

42,000 

90.000 

81.000 

90.000 

78,500 

mVi'.iui 

1.II0O  000 

00,801 

78,0O> 

46.000 

120,000 

270.000 

125.000  235,nu> 

.... 

177.412 

54.343 

42.286 

21.300 

133.026 

t  >  440 

1402903 

100.000 

:m  370 

169.943   216.040    132.286   231,300|  484.626   225.440  4;J,7U;:    0U».<»im     *il  :.7i> 


•  I 1 1 1  1 1 1 ■  : i ..  iii  Cuba  November 30,  1">98. 

CONDITIONS  OP  SERVICE 


I  I  mdudlng  native  and  white  troops. 
AND  AVA1LABLK  STRENGTH  OF  POWERS. 
Every  year  the  young  men  who  attain  the  nee  in  which  thev  are  avallablo  for  military  sen-lee  are  enrolled.  In 
advance,  in  every  European  country.  These  ages  rnn  generally  from  21  to  45,  and  this  time  Is  divided  up  by  serv- 
ice;  tlr«t.  In  the  active  armv.  which  anawera  to  r.ur  regular  establishment;  second,  in  the  reserve  to  the  active 
army ;  third,  In  the  Landwchr;  fourth.  In  the  I^.adstunn,  in  which  they  are  never  called  out,  except  in  time  of 
war,  aud  then  for  defense  of  the  fatherland  only. 


I-iiberty  Hell  was  cast  in  London  in  1752  i  it  recast.  This  was  done  by  Philadelphia 
by  order  of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly,  for  workmen,  and  in  June,  1753,  it  was  again 
use  in  their  Slate  House.  The  bell  reached  ,  hung  in  the  belfry  of  the  State  House.  On 
Philadelphia  the  following  year,  but  it  cracked  |  .Inly  4,  1776,  when  the  Continental  Congress 
without  any  apparent  reason  when  it  was  rung  declared  the  colonies  independent  of  Great 
to  test  the  sound,  and  it  was  necessary  to  have  |  Britain,  the  bell  was  rung  for  two  hours,  so 
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the  story  goes,  by  the  old  bellman,  who  was  so 
filled  with  enthusiasm  and  excitement  that  he 
could  not  stop.  It  was  taken  down  when  the 
British  threatened  Philadelphia  in  1777,  and 
removed  to  Allentown,  Pa.,  but  was  returned 
to  the  State  House  in  1778,  and  a  new  steeple 
was  built  for  it.  A  few  years  afterward  it 
cracked  under  a  stroke  of  the  hammer,  and 
although  an  attempt  has  l>een  made  to  restore 
its  tone  by  sawing  the  crack  wider,  it  has  been 
unsuccessful.  During  the  World's  Fair  in 
New  Orleans  in  188">,  the  bell  was  sent  there 
for  exhibition.  It  left  Philadelphia,  January 
24th,  in  the  charge  of  three  custodians  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor  of  the  city,  who  did  not 
leave  it  day  or  night  until  it  was  returned  in 
June  of  the  same  year.  The  train  carrying 
the  bell  was  preceded  over  the  entire  route  by  a 
pilot  engine.  The  following  words  are  in- 
scribed around  it :  **  By  order  of  the  Assembly 
of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  State 
House,  iu  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  1752," 
and  underneath,  Proclaim  liberty  through 
all  the  land  unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof  — 
Levit.  xxv.  10."  Its  weight  is  about  2,000 
pounds. 

Sizes  of  Books. — The  name  indicates 
the  number  of  pages  in  the  sheet,  thus :  in  a 
folio  l>ook,  4  pages  or  2  leaves  =  1  sheet;  a 
quarto,  or  4to,  has  8  pages  or  4  leaves  to  a 
sheet ;  an  octavo,  or  8vo,  16  pages  or  8  leaves 
to  a  sheet.  In  a  12mo,  24  pages  or  12  leaves 
=  one  sheet,  and  the  18mo,  36  pages,  or  18 
leaves  «=  1  sheet,  and  so  on.  The  following 
are  the  approximate  sizes  of  books  : — 

Royal  Folio   10  inches 

Demy   18  " 

Super  Imp.  Quarto  (4to)   15*4  " 

RovaUto   12'!  •< 

Deiny4to   11»,  " 

Crown4to   11  •« 

Royal  Octavo   10*4  " 

Medium 8vo   9*£  » 

Demy  8vo   9  " 

Crown  8vo   7*4  " 

Foolscap  8vo   7  " 

12mo   7  " 

16mo   6*4  " 

Square  16mo   4U  - 

Royal 24mo   6*4  '• 

Ilemr  24mo   0  " 

Royal  32mo   6  " 

l'ost  32mo   4  " 

Demy  48  mo   3%  " 

Boomerang  is  an  instrument  of  war  or  of 
the  chase  used  by  the  aborigines  of  Australia. 
It  is  of  hard  wood,  of  a  bent  form ;  the  shape 
is  parabolic.  It  is  about  two  and  a  half  inches 
broad,  a  third  of  an  inch  thick,  and  two  feet 
long,  the  extremities  being  rounded.  The 
method  of  using  this  remarkable  weapon  is 
very  peculiar.  It  is  taken  by  one  end,  with 
the  bulged  side  downward,  and  thrown  for- 
ward as  if  to  hit  some  object  twenty-five  yards 
in  advance.    Instead  of  continuing  to  go  di- 


j  rectly  forward,  as  would  naturally  be  expected, 
it  slowly  ascends  in  the  air,  whirling  round  and 

j  round,  and  describing  a  curved  line  till  it 
reaches  a  considerable  height,  when  it  begins 
to  retrograde,  and  finally  sweeps  over  the  head 
of  the  projector  and  falls  behind  him.  This 

•  surprising  motion  is  produced  by  the  reaction 
of  the  air  upon  a  missile  of  this  peculiar  shape. 
The  boomerang  is  one  of  the  ancient  instru- 
ments of  war  of  the  natives  of  Australia.  They 
are  said  to  be  very  dexterous  in  hitting  birds 
with  it  —  the  birds,  being,  of  course,  behind 
them,  and  perhaps  not  aware  that  they  are  ob- 
jects of  attack. 

United  States  Census  of  1800. 

of  1900  see  page  can.) 

Bqnnrr 
Mil... 

C2.250 
53.850 
158.360 
103.925 
4.990 
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13 
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10 
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X 

X 

X 

0 

X 
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X 

4»* 

X 

4 

X 

4 

X 

4 
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X 

X 

3 

X 
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STATES.  lion. 

Alabama   1.513,017 

Arkansas   1,128.179 

California   1,20*.  130 

Colorado    412.198 

Connecticut   746,268 

Delaware   168.493 

Florida   391.122 

Georgia   1,837,363 

Idaho   84.385 

Illinois   3.826.351 

Indiana  2.192.404 

Iowa   1.911.898 

Kansas   1.427.096 

Kentucky   1.858.835 

Louisiana   1,118,587 

Maine   601 ,08€ 

Maryland   1,042.390 

Massachusetts   2.238,943 

Michigan   2,093.889 

Minnesota   1,301.828 

Mississippi   1,289,600 

Missouri   2,679,184 

Montana    132,169 

Neliraska   1,058,910 

Nevada   45.761 

New  Hampshire   376.530 

New  Jersey   1,444.933 

New  York    5,997, 853 

North  Carolina   1.617,947 

North  Dakota   182,719 

Ohio   3,672.316 

Oregon   313,767 

Pennsylvania   5.258,014 

Rhode  Island   345,.r«6 

South  Carolina   1.151.149 

South  Dakota   328 .808 

Tennessee   1,766.518 

Texas   2,235,523 

Utah   207,905 

Vermont   332,422 

Virginia   1,655.980 

Washington   349.390 

West  Virginia   763,194 

Wisconsin   1,686.886 

Wvoming   60.705 

Delaware,  Raritan,  and  New  York  Hays, 

Total,  States,  CI, 903,006 

TERRITORIES. 

Arizona   59.620 

District  of  Columbia   230,392 

New  Mexico   153,593 

Oklahoma   61,834 

Utah   207,91)5 


68.1 
69.475 
84.800 
66,650 
36,360 
66,025 
82.  f  180 
40.400 
48,7'JO 
33,040 
12.210 
8,315 
68,915 
83.366 
46,810 
69.415 
146.0M) 
77,810 
110.700 
9,305 
7,815 
49,170 


08.645 
41,060 
96,030 
45,216 
1,250 
30.670 
79.800 
42.050 
265,780 
82.096 
9,666 
42.450 
69.180 
24,780 
56.040 
97.H90 
720 


» 
7 
S 
8 
5 
1 
3 
U 
1 

25 
13 
U 
8 
11 
T 
4 
6 
14 
12 
• 
8 
16 
1 
6 
1 
2 
10 
37 
10 
2 
21 
3 
32 
2 
7 
2 

10 
16 
1 
3 

19 
• 
5 

11 
1 


113.020 
70 

122.580 
39.460 
84,970 


Total,  Territories,      713.344  360.090 

Excluding  Alaska,  Indian  Ter  

and  Indians.  .Grand  Total.  62,622,260 

Strasburg  Clock.— The  celebrated  as- 
tronomical clock  of  Strasburg  is  in  the  minster, 
or  cathedral,  and  was  originally  designed  by 
an  astronomer  named  Isaac  Habrecht,  in  the 
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early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Previous 
to  thia  time,  in  fact  as  early  as  1354,  Stras- 
burg  had  an  astronomical  clock.  It  was  in 
three  parts.  The  lower  part  had  a  universal 
calendar,  the  central  part  an  astrolabe,  and  in 
the  upper  division  were  figures  of  the  three 
Magi  and  the  Virgin.  At  every  hour  the 
Magi  came  forward  and  bowed  to  the  Virgin  ; 
at  the  same  time  a  chime  was  played,  and  a 
mechanical  cock  crew.  This  Clock  of  the 
Magi,  as  it  was  called,  stopped  in  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  was  replaced 
by  the  clock  made  by  Habrecht,  which  ran  un- 
til 1789,  when  it  stopped,  and  all  attempts  to 
put  its  works  in  order  failed.  In  1838  a  clock- 
maker  named  Schwilgue  undertook  to  remodel 
the  internal  machinery,  and  finished  it  in  1842. 
The  case  of  the  clock  made  by  Habrecht  was 
retained.  A  perpetual  calendar,  forming  a 
ring  around  a  dial  thirty  feet  in  circumference, 
occupies  the  central  part  of  the  lower  division 
«f  the  clock.  At  midnight,  December  31st, 
die  clock  regulates  itself  (for  the  new  year) 
for  365  or  366  days,  as  the  case  may  be  —  even 
tho  omission  of  the  bissextile  day  every  400 
years  being  provided  for.  The  disk  within  the 
calendar  shows  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  calculated  for  all  time  to  come.  On 
one  side  A{>ollo  points  with  an  arrow  to  the 
date  and  name  of  the  saint  for  the  day.  On 
the  opposite  side  stands  Diana,  the  goddess  of 
night.  Above  the  calendar  is  a  niche  in  which, 
on  each  day,  the  mythological  deity  of  the  day 
appears — Apollo  on  Sunday,  Diana  on  Monday, 
Mars  on  Tuesday,  Mercury  on  Wednesday, 
Jupiter  on  Thursday,  Venus  on  Friday,  and 
Saturn  on  Saturday.  Above  this  is  a  dial 
marking  the  mean  time  in  hours  and  quarters, 
with  two  genii,  one  on  each  side,  the  one 
striking  the  first  stroke  of  every  quarter,  the 
other  turning  over  the  hourglass  at  the  laststroke 
of  the  last  quarter.  Then  follows  an  orrery, 
showing  the  revolution  of  the  seven  visible  plan- 
eta  around  the  suu,  and,  above,  a  globe  giving  the 
phases  of  the  moon.  Still  above  this,  in  a  niche, 
four  figures  revolve  around  the  skeleton  image  of 
Death,  in  the  center.  Childhood  strikes  the 
first  quarter,  Youth  the  second,  Manhood  the 
third,  and  old  Ago  the  last  — Death  strikes 
the  hour.  In  a  higher  niche  stands  the  image 
of  our  Saviour.  At  twelve  o'clock  the  Twelve 
Apostles  pass  before  Him  in  line,  and  He  raises 
His  hands  to  bless  them.  St.  Peter  closes  the 
procession,  and,  as  he  passes,  the  mechanical 
cock  on  top  of  the  case  flaps  his  wings  and  crows 
three  times.  The  left  turret  of  this  wonderful 
clock  contains  the  weights  and  machinery,  and 
has  in  its  lower  part  the  portrait  of  Schwilgue, 
above  this  the  figure  of  Copernicus,  and  yet 
above,  the  muse  Urania.    At  the  foot  of  the 


case  is  a  celestial  globe,  calculated  for  observa- 
tion at  the  latitude  of  Strasburg.  The  clock 
is  wound  up  every  eight  days.  The  mythical 
story  of  the  city  fathers  of  Strasburg  putting  out 
the  eyes  of  the  clockmaker  to  prevent  his  build- 
ing a  similar  clock  refers  to  Isaac  Habrecht. 

Age — A  man's  working  life  is  divided  into 
four  decades  :  20  to  30,  bronze  ;  30  to  40,  silver ; 
40  to  50,  gold  ;  50  to  60,  iron.  Intellect  and 
judgment  are  strongest  between  40  and  50. 
The  percentages  of  population  to  age  in  various 
countries  are  shown  thus : — 


CorrrBT. 


I'EECEKTAGE  OF  PorT  LATtO». 

AT«r&f<  *ce 

of  all  Urin*. 
Tttn. 

Under 
30  Year*. 

From 
»  to  40 

Ovtr  60. 

BO 

45 

6 

24.9 

46 

47 

7 

27.1 

46 

46 

9 

27.4 

46 

43 

11 

28.6 

38 

M 

12 

82.2 

43 

49 

• 

28 .0 

44 

49 

7 

27.6 

43 

60 

7 

J7.7 

48 

47 

5 

266 

42 

62 

6 

J7.2 

46 

46 

9 

27.3 

40 

00 

10 

29.7 

43 

49 

S 

2*  .3 

42 

60 

1 

28.4 

43 

49 

8 

28.0 

43 

48 

9 

28.0 

•re  Uie  youngest,  the 


United  SUU*. 

Ktigland  

.Scotland  

Ireland  

France  

Germany  

Italy  

Austria  

Greece  

Spain  

Hrazil  

Helgium  

Holland  

Itenmark  

Sweden   

Norway  

Ttae^ 
oldest. 

Garter,  Order  of  The,  was  founded  in 
1344,  some  writers  say  1350,  by  Edward  III. 
The  original  number  of  knights  was  twenty- 
five,  his  majesty  himself  making  the  twenty- 
sixth.  It  was  founded  in  honor  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  the  Virgin  Mary,  St.  Edward  the 
Confessor,  and  St.  George.  The  last,  who 
had  become  the  tutelary  saint  of  England,  was 
considered  its  special  patron,  and  for  this  rea- 
son it  has  alway  borne  the  title  of  "  The  Order 
of  St.  George,"  as  well  as  that  of  '«  The  Gar- 
ter." The  emblem  of  the  order  is  a  dark  blue 
ribbon,  edged  with  gold,  bearing  the  motto, 
1/oni.ioit  qui  mal  y pense,  in  golden  letters,  with 
a  buckle  and  pendant  of  gold  richly  chased. 
It  is  worn  on  the  left  leg  below  the  knee. 
Regarding  the  adoption  of  this  emblem  and 
motto,  the  story  is  that  the  Countess  of  Salis- 
bury let  fall  her  garter  when  dancing  with  the 
king,  and  that  he  picked  it  up  and  tied  it  round 
his  own  leg,  but  that,  observing  the  jealous 
glances  of  the  queen,  he  restored  it  to  its  fair 
owner,  with  the  exclamation,  Honi  soil  qui  mal 
y  pense.  The  Order  of  the  Garter,  though  not 
the  most  ancient,  is  one  of  the  most  famous 
military  orders  of  Europe.  It  is  said  to  have 
Iteen  devised  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  to 
the  king's  party  such  soldiers  of  fortune  as 
might  be  likely  to  aid  in  asserting  the  claim 
which  he  was  then  making  to  the  crown  of 
France,  and  intended  as  ap  imitation  of  King 
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Arthur's  Round  Table.  The  officers  of  the 
order  are  the  Prelate,  the  Chancellor,  the  Reg- 
ister, the  Garter  King  of  Arms,  and  the  Usher 
of  the  Black  Rod. 

Number  of  Miles  from  New  York  to 


Adrian,  Mich   775 

Akron.  Ohio   610 

Albany,  N.  Y   143 

Alexandria,  Va.   238 

Altera,  La    1.551 

Allegheny,  Pa   434 

Allentown.Fa   92 

Alton,  111   1,000 

Annapolis,  Md   222 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich   716 

Atchlson.Kan   1.368 

Atlanta,  Ga   1,018 

Auburn,  N.  Y   328 

Augusta,  Me   407 

Augusta,  Oa   887 

AuForaTlll   061 

Baltimore.  Md   188 

Bangor.  Me   482 

Bath,  Me   382 

Baton  Rouge,  La  

Belfast,  Me  

Belief  ontalne,  Ohio.. 
Bingham  ton,  N.  Y... 

Blacks  tone,  Mass  

Bloomlngton,  111  

Boston,  Mass  

Bristol,  R.I  

Bucyrua,  Ohio  

Buffalo,  N.  Y  

Burlington,  K.  J  

Burlington,  Iowa  

Burlington,  Vt  

Cambridge,  Mass  

Camden,  W.  J  

Canandalgua,  N.  Y. . . 
Carson  City,  Nevada. 
Charnbersburg,  Pa. . . 

Charleston,  a  C  

Charlestown,  Mass... 
Chattanooga,  Trim.. . 

Chicago,  IB.  

Chllllcothe.  Ohio  

Cincinnati,  Ohio... 

Circlevllle,  Ohio  

Cleveland,  Ohio  

Columbia,  8.  C  

Columbus,  Ohio  

Concord,  N.  H  

CoTington,  Kv  

Cumberland,  Md  

Davenport,  Iowa  

Dayton,  Ohio  

Denver.  Col.....  

Des  Moines,  Iowa.... 

Detroit.  Mich  

Dover,  N.  H  

Dubuoue,  Iowa.  

Dunkirk,  N.  Y  

Klmlra.N.Y  

Brie,  Pa  

Evansvllle,  Ind  

Fall  River,  Mass.  

Fltcbburg,  Mass  

Fort  Kearney,  Neb... 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. .... 
Fredericksburg,  Va.. 

Galena,  IB  

Galesburg,  IB  

Galveston,  Tex  

Georgetown.  D.  C — 

Hamilton,  Ohio  

Harrlsburg,  Pa  

Hartford,  Conn 


Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Indianapolis,  Ind... 

Jackson,  Miss  

Jefferson  City,  Mo. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.. . 

C"J:?0:::: 


424 

658 
215 
272 
1,037 
236 
215 
632 
433 
74 
1,122 
280 
239 
01 
377 
2,800 
246 
874 
235 
960 
911 
646 
744 
640 
661 
744 
624 
308 
745 
364 
1,093 
804 
1.980 
1,251 
679 
304 

l.ioo 

460 
274 
608 
1.021 
180 
218 
1.598 
763 
296 
1,083 
1,076 
1,900 
228 
766 
182 
113 
115 
838 
1.498 
1,210 
823 
1,361 


Lafayette.  Ind   903 

Lansing,  Mich   785 

I-awrence,  Mass   262 

Leavenworth,  Kan...  1,385 

Lexington,  Ky   840 

Lexington,  Mo  1,354 

LlttleTtock,  Ark  1,430 

Lockport,  N.  Y   507 

Louisville,  Ky   900 

Lowell,  Mass   261 

Lynchburg,  Va   404 

Macon,  Ga   1,121 

Madison,  Wis   1.049 

Memphis,  Tenn   1,289 

MIlledgevllle.Ga  1,100 

Milwaukee,  wis   996 

Mobile,  Ala   1.370 

Montgomery,  Ala.   1,193 

Montpelier,  Vt   454 

Nashua,  N.  II   275 

Nashville,  Tenn   1,085 

New  Albany.  Ind   903 

New  Bedford,  Mass..  181 
New  Brunswick.  N.  J..  32 

Newburgb,  N.  Y   53 

New  Haven,  Conn   76 

New  Orleans,  La  

Newport,  Ky  

Newport,  R.  I  

Nor  walk.  Conn  

Omaha,  Neb  

|  Oswego,  N.  Y  

Paterson,  N.  J  

Peoria.  Ill  

Petersburg.  Va.  

Philadelphia,  Pa  

Pittsburg,  Pa,  

Portland,  Me  

|  Providence,  R.  1  

Qulncy,  111  

Racine,  Wis  

Raleigh,  N.  C  

Reading,  Pa  

Richmond,  Va  

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Rock  Island,  111  

Rome,  N.  Y  

Roxbury,  Mass  

Sacramento,  Cal  

St.  Joseph,  Mo  

St.  Lotus.Mo  

sc.  Paul,  Minn  

Salem,  Mass  

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

San  Francisco,  Cal  

Sandusky,  Ohio  

Saratoga,  N.  Y 

Savannah,  Ga  

Scranton.  Pa  

Springfield,  111 
Springfield,  V 
Springfield,  ' 

Staunton,  Va. 


Number  of  Miles  by   Water  from 
New  York  to 


744 
162 
46 
1.465 

237 
17 

1,072 
378 
88 
431 
344 
193 

1,176 
976 
669 
128 


Ston i ngton.  Conn  

Syracuse,  N.  Y  

Taunton,  Mass  

Tallahassee,  Fla  

Terre  Haute,  Ind  

Toledo,  Ohio  

Tonawanda,  N.  Y  

'  Trenton,  N.J  

Troy,  N.  Y  

Utlca.N.  Y  

Vicksburg.Mlss  

Washington,  D.  C  — 

Wheeling,  W.  Va  

Wilmington,  Del  

Wilmington,  N.  C  — 
Worcester,  Mass  


Amsterdam.  

Bermuda  

Bombay  

Boston  

Buenos  Ay  res  

Calcutta  

Canton.  

Cape  Horn  

Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Charleston  

Columbia  River  

Constantinople  

Dublin.. 


1.093 
264 
238 
2,901) 
1,3*4 
1,084 
1,441 
252 
2,410 
3,038 
642 
182 
974 
142 
1,062 
138 
828 
486 
143 
302 
210 
1,190 
912 
742 
463 
68 
148 
237 
1.542 
230 
622 
116 
604 
192 


Halifax... 
Hamburg. 
Havana... 
Havre  


3,510 
060 
11,574 
310 
7,110 
12.425 
13,900 
8,115 
6,830 
750 
15,965 
6,140 
3,225 
3,300 
612 
3,775 
1,420 


Kingston . 

Lima  

Liverpool. 
Ixmdon... 
Madras... 


New  Orleans 

Panama  

Pektn  

Philadelphia 

Quebec  

Rio  Janeiro.. 
Round  the  Globe.... 
Sandwich 
San  Francisco. 
8t.  Petersburg. 
Val; 


1,640 

11,310 
3.210 
3,375 

11,850 
4,330 
2.045 
2.358 

15,325 
240 
1,400 
3.840 


15.868 
4,420 

9,750 


Patents  Issued  Since  1862. 


Patxxts  aki>  Certiticatbs  or  JUcisteatiox  Issrxn 


Year 

Patent* 

Designs 

Reis- 
sues 

Total 
Patents 

Trade- 
marks 

Label* 

Total 
Cerllfl- 
ratea 

1852 

890 

109 

20 

1,019 

1860 

4.363 

183 

232 

4.778 

1870 

12.157 

737 

439 

13.333 

121 

121 

1880 

12,926 

615 

506 

13,947 

349 

203 

552 

1*90 

25,322 

886 

84 

96,292 
23,244 

1.416 

304 

1.719 

1891 

IMM 

836 

80 

1,762 
1,737 

137 

1,899 

1892 

22.661 

817 

81 

23,559 

6 

1,743 

1893 

22,768 

902 

99 

23,769 

1.677 

1,677 

1894 

19.875 

928 

64 

28,867 

1.806 

1,808 

1895 

20.883 

1,115 

59 

23.057 

1,829 

3 

1.832 

189G 

21,867 

1,445 

61 

23.273 

1,813 

1 

1.H46 

1897 

2-2,098 

1,631 

66 

23,794 

1.671 

14 

1,701 

1898 

20,404 

1.803 

60 

22,267 

1,238 

200 

1.473 
2,260 

1899 

stvm 

2,139 

i  as 

25,527 

1,649 

611 

1900 

24,660 

1,758 

81 

26,499 

1,721 

737 

2,561 

Note. — The  number  of  patents  granted  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  this  series  of  numbering  (July  28, 


The  whole  number  of  original  patents,  in- 
cluding designs,  issued  up  to  Jan.  1,  1001, 
698,638 . 

Scales  of  Different  Thermometers. 


76 

T2 

68 

63  % 

60 

56 

a 

48 
44 

43 
40 

36 
34 
82 
29 
28 

& 
Si1* 

If 

16 
13*4 

12 
10 
8 


C'entlffrsde. 
100* 

96 
90 
66 

s* 

70 

66 

00 

68 

S3 

60 

46 

42*4 

40 

37 

36 

8* 

94 
90 
17* 
18 
18 
10 


at 


Fahrenheit.  Water  Bolls. 
«*•  (Bar.  at  30  Inch.) 
203 
194 
186 
174 
167 
168 
140 
140 
131 
127 


Tallow  Melts. 


113 
108 
104 
98 
96 
90 
86 
M 
77 
76 
68 
68 
59 
CO 
60 
46 


Fever  Heat. 


Temperate. 

off  Spring 
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ff 

0 

83 

—  4 

—  5 

23 

—  T 

90 

-  • 

-10 

14 

—11 

-12% 

10 

-12 

-IB 

0 

—14 

—18 

0 

—16 

—20 

—  4 

—19 

—24 

—JO 

—20 

—26 

—13 

—23 

—29 

—20 

—28 

—82 

—28 

—31 

—37 

—38 

-32 

—40 

—40 

-103 

-130 

-200 

Water  Frceies, 

Wine 


Mercury  Freeze*. 
Pure  Alcohol 


freeze* 


No.  Brick  Required  to  Construct  any 
Building. 

(Reckoning  7  Brick  to  each  superficial  foot.) 


J»  umber  of  llrliks  to  Thtrkwssof 


«inch.  (Inch.  U 


». 
S. 
t, 
4. 
6. 
6. 
7. 
ft 

9. 
10. 


60. 

70. 


..*••••••••• 

loo .<»••••■ »••• 

200 .■•••■■*•••■ 

300  

400  

600  

600  

700  

soo  


1000. 


7 
15 

23 
30 

38 
45 
63 
60 
68 
75 
150 
225 
300 
376 
460 
625 
COO 
675 
760 
1.600 
2.250 
H.O0O 
3.750 
I  600 
6.250 
(1  (MM) 
6.750 
7,600 


IS 
30 
48 

00 
75 
90 
105 
120 
135 
150 
300 
480 
600 
76U 
900 
1,050 
1,3)0 
1,360 
1,6011 
3,000 
4,500 
6.000 
7,500 
9,(100 
10,600 
12.000 
13.500 
15,000 


23 
45 
68 
90 
113 
138 
168 
180 
203 
228 
460 
675 
900 
1.126 
1,350 
1.575 


2.025 
2,260 
4.600 
6,750 
9,000 
11.260 
13,600 
15,760 
1H.000 
20.260 
22,500 


30 

n 

90 
120 
150 
180 
210 
240 
270 
300 
»;on 

900 
1.200 
1.600 
1.HO0 
2.100 


2.700 
3,000 
6,000 
9,000 
12,0i)0 
15.000 
18,000 
21,000 
24.000 
27,000 
30,000 


38 
75 
113 
150 
188 
225 
263 
300 
838 
376 
750 
1,126 
1.600 
1,875 
2.260 
2,626 


3,375 

3,750 

7.500 
11.250 
15.000 
18.760 

22.600  27.000 

26,260  31.500 

30.000  36.000 

33,760  40,600 

37,500  45,000 


aor  Hay  don,  and  upon  bis  representations  an 

act  waa  passed  by  Congress,  and  approved 
March  1,  1872,  by  which  what  is  now  known 
as  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  waa  ♦•re- 
served and  withdrawn  from  settlement,  occu- 
pancy, or  sale,  and  dedicated  and  set  apart  as  a 
public  park  or  pleasure-ground  for  the  benefit 
and  enjoyment  of  the  people."  This  great  park 
contains  the  most  striking  of  all  the  mountains, 
gorges,  falls,  rivers,  and  lakes  in  the  whole 
Yellowstone  region.  The  mountain  ranges 
rise  to  the  height  of  from  10,000  to  12,000  feet, 
and  are  always  covered  with  snow.  The  banks 
of  the  Yellowstone  river  abound  with  ravines 
and  canyons,  which  are  carved  out  of  the  heart 
of  the  mountains  through  the  hardest  rocks. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  canyon  of 
Tower  Creek  and  Column  Mountain,  which  is 
about  ten  miles  in  length,  and  is  so  deep  and 
gloomy  that  it  is  called  "The  Devil's  Den." 
225  The  Grand  Canyon,  which  begins  where  Tower 
jjjjj  Creek  ends,  is  twenty  miles  in  length,  is  im- 
360 '  passable  throughout,  and  is  inaccessible  at  the 
JUJJ  water's  edge  except  at  a  few  points,  and  its 
9oo  depth  is  so  profound  that  no  sound  ever  reaches 
the  ear  from  the  bottom.  The  Park  contains 
8JM  a  great  multitude  of  hot  springsof  sulphur, 

3!  150 
3,600 
4.050 
4.600 
9.000 
13,600 
18,000 
22,600 


45 
90 
138 


Comparative  Yield  of  Various  Grains, 
Vegetables,  and  Fruits. 


Hop*  . . 
Wheat. 
Barley. 
Oats. 


Lbs.  per  acre. 1  Lbs.  per  acre. 

  442  Grass  7,000 

 1,260  Carrot*  6,800 

 1,600  Potatoes  7,500 

 1.840  Applet!   8.ono 

 1.920  Turnips   8,420 

,  2.000  Clnquefoil  grass   iK(m 

 2,000  Vetnhen,  green   9,sou 

Cherries  2.000  Cabbage  10.900 

Onions  2.800  Parsnips  11.200 

Hay  4.000  Mangel-Wurzel  22,000 

Pears  5,000 

Yellowstone  Park  is  situated,  the 
greater  part,  in  Wyoming,  the  remainder  partly 


sulphate  of  copper,  alum,  etc.  There  are  at 
least  50  geysers  that  throw  columns  of  waterto 
the  height  of  from  50  to  200  feet,  and  the  falls 
of  this  wonderland  are  considered  marvelous. 
The  altitude  of  the  entire  Park  is  6,000  feet  or 
more  above  the  sea  level. 

Aqueducts.— Among  modern  works  the 
most  famous  are  : — 


Million  gal's 
dally. 


Cost. 

«, 000.000 
r~ 


7.776,000 


Length. 
Miles. 

Croton  (New  York)   41 

Madrid   47 

Marseilles   61 

Glasgow   34 

Washington   16 

Rome,  in  the  time  of  the  Caesars,  had 
aqueducts,  measuring  249  miles  in  the  aggre- 
gate, and  with  a  daily  capacity  of  320,000,000 
gallons,  or  200  gallons  per  inhabitant.  The 
great  aqueduct  of  Peru,  built  by  the  Incaa, 
was  360  miles  long. 

Watches  of  the  Night  The  Jews,  like 

the  Greeks  and  Romans,  says  the  Rev.  Dr. 
William  Smith  in  his  "  Bible  Dictionary," 
in  Montana  and  partly  in  Idaho,  and  comprises  divided  the  night  into  watches  instead  of  hours, 
3,575  square  miles.  The  adaptability  of  this  each  watch  representing  the  period  for  which 
section  of  the  country  to  the  purposes  of  a  sentinels  or  pickets  remained  on  duty.  The 
national  park  waa  first  brought  prominently  proper  Jewish  reckoning  recognized  only  three 
before  the  public  by  a  company  of  surveyors  such  watches,  entitled  the  first  or  "  beginning 
who  visited  the  region  in  the  year  1869.  In  of  the  watches  "  (Lamentations  ii,  19),  the 
1870  and  1871  the  territory  was  again  ex- 1  middle  watch  (Judges  vii,  19),  and  the  morn- 
plored  by  scientific  expeditions,  and  the  re-  ing  watch  (Exodus  xiv,  24 ;  I  Samuel  xi,  11). 
ports  of  the  first  visitors  were  confirmed.  The  j  These  would  last,  respectively,  from  sunset  to 
of  1871  was  headed  by  Profes-4ten  o'clock  p.  M.,  from  ten  o'clock  r.  m.  to 
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two  o'clock  A.  m.,  and  from  two  o'clock  a.  m. 
to  sunrise.  After  the  establish raent  of  the 
Roman  supremacy  the  number  of  the  watches 
was  increased  to  four,  which  were  described 
either  according  to  their  numerical  order,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  "  fourth  watch  "  (Matthew  ziv, 
25),  or  by  the  terms  "even,"  **  midnight," 
"cockcrowing,"  and  "  morning  "  (Mark  xiii, 
35).  These  terminated,  respectively,  at  nine 
o'clock  p.  m  .  midnight,  three  o'clock  a.m., 
and  six  o'clock  A.  M. 

Walkyries. —  The  name  "  Walkyries  "  is 
derived  from  the  old  Norse  val,  which  signifies 
a  heap  of  slaughtered  men,  and  kjora,  to 
choose.  In  the  Scandinavian  mythology  the 
Walkyries,  also  called  battle-maidens,  shield- 
maidens,  and  wish-maidens,  are  beautiful 
young  women,  who,  adorned  with  golden  orna- 
ments, ride  through  the  air  in  brilliant  armor, 
order  battles  and  distribute  the  death-lots  ac- 
cording to  Odin 's  command.  Fertilizing  dew- 
drops  on  the  ground  from  the  manes  of  their 
horses,  light  streams  from  the  points  of  their 
lances,  and  a  flickering  brightness  announce 
their  arrival  in  the  battle.  They  rejoice  the 
glazing  eye  of  the  hero  with  their  charming 
glances,  and  lead  him  to  Walhalla,  where  they 
act  as  his  cup-bearers.  Some  of  the  Walky- 
ries spring  from  elves  and  other  superhuman 
beings ;  some,  also,  are  the  daughters  of 
princes.  They  ride  generally  in  companies  of 
three,  or  of  three  times  three,  or  four  times 
three,  and  have  the  gift  of  changing  them- 
selves into  swans.  Whoever  deprives  a  Walky- 
rie  of  her  swan-robe  gets  her  into  his  power. 

Mourning  Customs. —  From  the  earliest 
times  the  manner  of  expressing  grief  at  death 
has  differed  in  different  countries.  The  He- 
brew period  of  mourning  was  usually  seven 
days ;  but  in  some  instances,  as  at  the  death 
of  Moses  and  Aaron,  it  was  extended  to  thirty 
days.  The  mourners  tore  their  clothing,  cut 
off  the  hair  and  beard,  strewed  ashea  on  their 
heads,  and  cast  themselves  on  the  ground, 
weeping  and  smiting  their  breasts.  The  Greeks 
mourned  thirty  days,  except  in  Sparta,  where 
the  mourning  period  was  limited  to  ten  days,  and 
wore  coarse  black  garments,  cut  off  their  hair, 
and  secluded  themselves  from  the  public  gaze. 
In  the  event  of  the  death  of  a  great  general, 
the  whole  army  cut  off  their  hair,  and  also  the 
manes  of  their  horses.  The  Roman  mourning 
period  lasted  only  a  few  days  ;  but  if  the  death 
was  that  of  some  great  ruler  or  general,  all 
business  was  stopped,  and  the  forum  and  the 
schools  were  closed.  Among  the  Fiji  Island- 
ers the  women  are  required  to  burn  their 
bodies  on  the  death  of  a  chief,  and  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands  the  people  go  into  mourning 
by  knocking  out  the  front  teeth  and  by  Taint- 


ing the  lower  part  of  the  face  black.  The 
mourning  color  among  the  Romans  under  the 
republic  was  black  or  dark  blue  for  both  sexes, 
but  during  the  empire  the  women  wore  white. 
In  Europe  and  America  the  color  is  black  ;  in 
Turkey,  it  is  violet ;  in  China,  white  ;  in  Egypt, 
yellow ;  in  Ethiopia,  brown.  It  is  customary 
for  the  courts  in  all  European  countries  to  go 
into  mourning  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of 
a  member  of  a  royal  family.  The  custom  of 
draping  buildings  on  the  death  of  a  great  man 
or  a  hero  of  national  reputation  has  always 
prevailed  in  the  United  States. 

Natural  Gas. —  The  earliest  use  of  natu- 
ral gas  of  which  there  is  any  record  is  in 
China,  where  for  centuries  it  has  been  con- 
veyed from  fissures  in  salt-mines  to  the  surface 
through  hollow  bamboos  and  used  for  burning 
purposes.  There  are  also  places  in  Asia,  near 
the  Caspian  Sea,  where  it  is  seen  to  issue  from 
the  earth,  and  a  similar  phenomenon  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  Szalatna  salt-mine  in  Hungary. 
The  first  discovery  of  natural  gas  made  in 
America  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fredonia, 
Chautauqua  County,  New  York,  early  in  this 
century.  In  1821  a  small  well  was  bored  in 
the  village  and  the  gas  was  conducted  through 
pipes  to  the  houses  and  used  for  illuminating 
purposes,  and,  on  the  occasion  of  Lafayette's 
visit  in  1824,  it  is  said  that  the  village  was 
illuminated  with  this  gas.  Although  this  dis- 
covery was  widely  known  it  did  not  lead  to 
any  further  experiments,  either  in  the  neighbor- 
hood or  in  other  places,  till  fully  twenty  years 
after.  In  the  early  part  of  the  preseut  century 
it  was  found  that  the  wells  which  were  bored 
for  salt  in  the  Kanawha  Valley  yielded  large 
quantities  of  gas,  but  it  was  not  utilized  as 
fuel  untU  1841.  In  1865,  a  well  which  was 
sunk  for  petroleum  at  West  Bloomfield,  New 
York,  struck  a  flow  of  natural  gas.  An  effort 
was  made  to  utilize  this,  and  it  was  carried  in 
a  wooden  main  to  the  city  of  Rochester,  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty-four  miles,  in  1870,  for  the 
purpose  of  illuminating  the  city,  but  the  ex- 
periment was  a  failure.  In  1873,  a  well  in 
Armstrong  County,  Pennsylvania,  was  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  gas  could  be  separated  from 
the  water  with  which  it  was  discharged,  and 
conveyed  through  pipes  to  several  mills  in 
that  vicinity,  where  it  was  extensively  used  for 
manufacturing  purposes  for  the  first  time. 
From  that  date  to  the  present  day  the  use  of 
natural  gas,  both  for  fuel  and  illuminating,  has 
increased  very  rapidly,  it  having  been  discov- 
ered in  other  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and 
Indiana. 

Associated  Press  was  organized  abcr_ 
thirty  years  ago  by  the  following  New  York 
city  papers :  Herald,  Tribune,  World,  Tim*, 
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Sun,  Evening  Express,  and  Journal  of  C< 
merce,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  col- 
lection of  news.  The  general  agent  of  the 
Association  is  located  in  New  York,  and  asso- 
ciate agents  in  Chicago,  Washington,  Cincin- 
nati, and  other  news  centers.  There  is  also  a 
complete  reportorial  staff,  and  the  news  col- 
lected is  used  not  only  hy  the  syndicate  of  pa- 
pers, but  is  transmitted  by  telegraph  tc  others 
in  almost  every  city  in  the  country  who  have 
secured  the  privilege  by  purchase. 

All  Fools'  Day. —  The  origin  of  the  cus- 
tom of  April  fooling  cannot  be  traced  with  any 
degree  of  certainty.  In  the  literature  of  the 
last  century  there  are  found  many  references  to 
it,  and  yet  beyond  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
go.  One  suggestion  is  that  the  custom  of 
playing  tricks  on  the  first  day  of  April  was 
derived  from  some  ancient  pagan  custom,  such 
as  the  Huli  festival  among  the  Hindoos,  or  the 
Roman  Feast  of  the  Fools.  One  fact,  how- 
ever, we  do  know,  and  that  is  that  the  practice 
prevails  in  many  countries,  under  various 
names,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it 
dates  away  back  to  the  early  history  of  the  race. 

Palmistry. — The  art  of  studying  the  lines 
in  the  palm,  to  discover  the  character  and 
fortunes  of  a  person,  was  practiced  in  ancient 
India  and  Greece.  The  subject  was  noticed 
by  Aristotle,  Pliny,  Paracelsus,  Albert  us 
Magnus,  and  Cardan.  A  work  by  Johann 
Hartlieb  was  published  in  Augsburg,  in  1475. 
M.  le  capitaine  d'Arpentigny  and  M .  Adrien 
Desbarrolles  are  chief  modern  authorities.  L. 
Cotton's  ««  Palmistry  "  was  published  in  1890, 
and  Dr.  Francis  Galton  published  his  study  of 
"  Finger  Prints  "  in  1893. 

Pavements.— The  Carthaginians  are  said 
to  have  been  the  first  who  paved  their  towns 
with  stones.  The  Romans,  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  had  pavement  in  many  of  their 
streets ;  the  Appian  way,  a  paved  road,  was 
constructed  312  B.  C.  In  England  there 
were  few  paved  streets  before  the  time  of 
Henry  VII.  London  was  first  paved  about 
1533.  It  was  paved  with  flagstones  between 
1815  and  1825.  Among  modern  paving 
materials  are  brick,  stone,  wood,  asphaltum, 
and  many  kinds  of  concrete. 

Bookkeeping. — The  system  by  double 
entry,  called  originally  Italian  bookkeeping, 
was  taken  from  the  course  of  algebra  pub- 
lished by  Burgo,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  at 
Venice.  John  tiowghe,  a  printer,  published 
a  treatise  on  "  Debitor  and  Creditor,"  in 
London,  1543.  This  was  the  earliest  English 
work  on  bookkeeping,  and  the  forerunner  of 
many  improved  efforts. 

of 


by  the  people  themselves,  Is  a  term  first 
adopted  by  the  French  republicans  in  1790 ; 
they  termed  their  opponents  aristocrats.  The 
name  Democrats  was  also  adopted  by  the  pro- 
slavery  party  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
abolitionists  were  called  Republicans.  Into 
these  two  parties  a  number  of  smaller  ones 
were  absorbed  at  the  presidential  election  in 
1856. 

The  Twentieth  Century  began  at  mid- 
night of  December  31,  1900 ;  the  year  1901  is 
therefore  the  first  year  of  the  century.  It  will 
contain  25  leap  years,  and  will  have  36,525 
days,  which  are  equal  to  5,218  weeks,  lacking 
one  day.  It  began  on  Tuesday,  and  will  end 
on  Sunday.  February  will  have  five  Sundays 
in  1920,  1948,  and  1976. 

i 

Sizes  of  Paper. 

FOLDED. 

Billet  Note  9  it 

Octavo  Note  7  » 

Commercial  Note,  8    x  10 

l"aoket  Note   9    x  11 

Hath  Note   8»i  x  14  . 


Letter  10 

Com'rcial  I-ctter.  11 


x  16 

X  17 


Hills  in  an  Acre  of  Ground. 


40  feet  apart   27  bills 

38  "    36  " 

M  "    48  " 

23  '•   69  " 

30  «   108  " 

18  "   198  " 

12  »   302  " 

10  M   438  " 


8  feet  apart   680  bills 

6  "    1.210  » 

ft  "   1.TS2  " 

3*4  "    3.866  " 

S  "    4.840  " 

2*  " 
2 
1 


The  Wedding  Anniversary. 

At  end  of  First  Year  cornea  the  Cotton  Wedding 

Second  Year  Paper  Wedding 

Third  Year  Leather  Wedding 

Fifth  Year  Wooden  Wedding 

Seventh  Year  Woolen  Wedding 

Tenth  Year  Tin  Wedding 

Twelfth  Year  Silk  and  Fine  Linen  Wedding 

Fifteenth  Year  Crvstal  Wedding 

Twentieth  Year  China  Wedding 

Twentv-flfth  Year  Silver  Wedding 

Thirtieth  Year  Pearl  Wedding 

Fortieth  Year  Ruby  Wedding 

Fi  ft leth  Year  <  i  olden  Wedding 

Seventy •  tilth  Year  Diamond  Wedding 

Pensions — The  total  number  of 
era  classified  and  compared  for  the 
and  1897  are  as  follow  : — 


Widows.  Revolutionary  soldiers 


Daughters.  Revolutionary  I 

Survivors  of  War  of  1812  

Widows,  War  of  m2  

Survivors,  Indian  wars.  1832-'42. .  . 

Widows,  Indian  wars.  1H32-'42  

Survivors.  Mexican  War  

Widows.  Mexican  War  

1'nder  general  laws: 

A  mi v  Invalids  

Widows,  army  

Navy  Invalids  

Widows,  navy  

Act  of  June  27,  1*90: 

Arniv  Invalids  

Armv  widows.  

Navy  invalids  

Navy  widows  

nurses    

Total..   


1898  1897 

6 

T 

7 

9 

3 

2.4C7 

2310 

2.019 

2,373 

4.067 

4.2*8 

10.012 

10.922 

8,143 

8.072 

T*7  080 

336,299 

94,602 

4,833 

4.78S 

2.300 

2471 

378.609 

119.785 

110,593 

14.843 

13331 

8,944 

6,766 

666 

663 

903,714 

976.014 
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Paper  Table  for  Printers'  and  Pub- 
Ushers'  Use. — Showing  the  quantity  of 
paper  required  for  printing  1,000  copies  (in- 
cluding 56  extra  copies  to  allow  for  wastage), 
of  any  usual  size  book,  from  8vo  down  to 
32mo.  If  the  quantity  required  is  not  found 
in  the  table,  double  or  treble  some  suitable 
number  of  pages  or  quantity  of  paper. 


si 

1,000 

8vo 

12mo 

16nao 

2-1  mo 

32nio 

Copies. 

No 

Vnv 

Pages. 

Pages. 

Pages. 

Page*. 

Pages. 

Ums. 

yr*. 

1 

8 

12 

16 

24 

32 

1 

2 

■ 
■ 

16 

24 

32 

48 

64 

2 

4 

i 

24 

36 

48 

72 

96 

8 

6 

A 
% 

82 

48 

64 

96 

128 

4 

8 

at 
0 

40 

60 

80 

120 

160 

6 

10 

O 

48 

72 

96 

144 

192 

6 

12 

i 

66 

84 

112 

168 

224 

7 

14 

a 

o 

64 

96 

128 

192 

256 

8 

16 

Q 

72 

108 

144 

216 

288 

0 

18 

in 

1U 

80 

120 

160 

240 

320 

11 

it 
11 

88 

132 

176 

264 

352 

12 

2 

19 
1  - 

96 

144 

192 

288 

384 

13 

4 

13 

104 

156 

208 

312 

416 

14 

6 

14 

112 

168 

224 

336 

448 

15 

8 

15 

120 

ISO 

240 

360 

480 

16 

10 

16 

128 

192 

256 

384 

512 

17 

12 

17 

136 

204 

272 

408 

18 

14 

18 

ill 

1+4 

-  lf  1 

4JJ 

19 

16 

19 

152 

228 

304 

456 

20 

18 

20 

160 

240 

820 

480 

22 

21 

168 

252 

336 

504 

23 

2 

22 

176 

264 

352 

24 

4 

23 

1S4 

276 

368 

25 

6 

24 

192 

288 

384 

26 

8 

28 

200 

300 

400 

27 

10 

26 

208 

312 

416 

28 

12 

27 

216 

324 

432 

29 

14 

28 

224 

336 

448 

30 

16 

29 

232 

348 

464 

81 

18 

30 

240 

360 

480 

S3 

31 

248 

372 

496 

■  •  • 

34 

2 

32 

256 

384 

512 

35 

4 

33 

264 

396 

528 

36 

6 

34 

272 

408 

544 

37 

8 

35 

280 

420 

560 

38 

10 

36 

288 

432 

576 

89 

12 

37 

296 

444 

592 

40 

14 

38 

304 

456 

608 

41 

16 

38 

812 

468 

42 

18 

40 

320 

480 

44 

Carrier  Pigeons.  —  That  pigeons  have 
been  used  for  a  great  many  years  for  the 
transmission  of  messages  is  well  known,  but 
with  what  nation  the  custom  originated  it  is 
impossible  to  discover.  The  Romans  used  the 
birds  for  this  purpose,  they  were  in  use  among 
the  Asiatics,  and  we  have  the  assertion  of  the 
poet  Tasso  for  believing  that  they  were  em- 
ployed during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  in  1099  ; 
and  it  is  a  historical  fact  that  they  were  used 
during  the  crusade  of  St.  Louis,  in  1250. 
Their  most  remarkable  use  in  modern  times 
was  during  the  siege  of  Paris,  in  1870.  In 
Turkey  they  have  been  more  generally  used 
than  in  any  other  country,  and  it  is  said  that 
there  the  art  of  training  them  is  carried  to  its 
highest  perfection.  Pigeons  intended  for  this 
use  are  taken,  when  they  have  acquired  full 
strength  of  wing,  in  a  covered  basket  to  a  dis- 
tance of  about  half  a  mile  from  their  home, 
and  than  set  at  liberty  and  thrown  into  the 


air.  If  they  return  home  they  are  then  taken 
to  greater  distances,  progressively  increased 
from  forty  to  fifty  miles.  When  the  bird  is 
able  to  accomplish  this  flight  he  may  be  trusted 
to  fly  any  distance,  overland,  within  the  limits 
of  physical  power.  It  is  the  general  plan  to 
keep  the  birds  in  a  dark  room  for  some  hours 
before  they  are  used.  They  are  then  fed  spar- 
ingly, but  are  given  all  the  water  they  can 
drink.  The  paper  on  which  the  message  is 
written  is  tied  around  the  upper  part  of  the 
bird's  leg,  or  to  one  of  the  large  feathers  of 
the  tail,  so  as  not  to  impede  its  flight.  The 
feet  are  washed  in  vinegar  to  keep  them  from 
getting  too  dry,  so  that  the  bird  will  not  be 
tempted  to  descend  to  water  and  thus  possibly 
ruin  the  message.  The  rate  of  flight  is  from 
twenty  to  thirty  miles  an  hour,  though  the 
bird  has  been  known  to  pass  over  great  distances 
much  more  rapidly.  When  thrown  up  in  the 
air,  the  pigeon  at  first  flies  round  and  round, 
as  though  for  the  purpose  of  sighting  some 
landmark  that  it  knows.  When  this  is  dis- 
covered, it  flies  toward  it,  and  thence  onward 
to  its  home. 

Emancipation  in  Great  Britain. — 
The  system  of  slavery  was  abolished  through- 
out all  the  British  Colonies  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment in  1833,  when  a  bill  was  passed  which 
gave  freedom  to  all  classes  and  indemnified 
their  owners  with  an  award  of  £20,000,000. 
According  to  this  act,  slavery  was  to  cease  on 
August  1,  1834,  but  the  slaves  were  to  con- 
tinue with  their  former  owners  as  apprentices 
for  a  certain  period.  This  apprenticeship, 
however,  did  not  work  satisfactorily  to  either 
side,  and  complete  emancipation  took  place  in 
1838.  In  1787  the  subject  of  the  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade  was  agitated  in  London  and 
received  the  support  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  William  Wilberforce,  a  member 
of  Parliament,  and  in  1791  a  bill  forbidding 
the  further  importation  of  slaves  was  offered 
by  Wilberforce  in  Parliament,  but  was  not 
passed.  The  conquest  of  the  Dutch  colonies 
in  America  by  the  British  led  to  such  an  in- 
crease in  the  British  slave-trade  that  in  1805 
the  traffic  was  forbidden  in  the  conquered  colo- 
nies ;  and  in  1806  the  friends  of  emancipation 
gained  still  another  step  by  the  passage  of  an 
act  forbidding  British  subjects  to  engage  in  the 
trade,  and  the  following  year  a  general  aboli- 
tion bill  making  all  slave-trade  illegal  after 
January  1,  1808,  was  adopted  by  Parliament. 
This,  however,  did  not  have  the  desired  effect, 
as  British  subjects  still  continued  the  trade 
under  the  flags  of  other  nations.  So,  in  1811, 
it  was  made  a  felony,  punishable  with  im- 
prisonment at  hard  labor  or  transportation  ; 
and  subsequent  laws  made  it  piracy,  to  be 
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punished  with  transportation  for  life.  From 
this  time  until  the  passage  of  the  Emancipa- 
tion bill  the  subject  waa  continually  pressed 
upon  the  attention  of  Parliament.  Slavery 
existed  in  Great  Britain  in  Saxon  and  Norman 
timea,  when  the  peasantry  were  sold  in  the 
market  like  cattle  for  exportation,  and  were 
looked  upon  as  mere  chattels,  to  be  bought  and 
•old  with  the  land  upon  which  they  toiled.  In 
Scotland,  even  as  late  as  1780,  a  law  existed 
which  compelled  colliers,  on  entering  a  mine, 
to  perpetual  service  there,  the  right  to  their 
labor  passing  with  the  mine  to  an  inheritor  or 
purchaser,  and  their  children  being  in  like 
manner  attached  to  the  mine,  and  forbidden 
under  severe  penalty  to  seek  other  employment. 

Trojan  "War. —  The  legend  regarding  the 
Trojan  war  has,  undoubtedly,  a  historical  ori- 
gin, in  the  fact  of  the  actual  destruction  of 
Troy  by  a  Grecian  military  expedition.  About 
1194-'8-i  B.  C,  according  to  the  traditions, 
Paris,  one  of  the  sons  of  I*riara,  enticed  Helen, 
the  beautiful  wife  of  Menelaus,  King  of  Sparta, 
away  from  her  husband,  and,  at  the  call  of 
Menelaus  all  the  heroes  of  Greece  flew  to  arms 
to  avenge  this  wrong.  The  Grecian  host  num- 
bered 100,000  warriors,  among  whom  were 
Ulysses,  Achilles,  Ajax,  Diomed,  and  Aga- 
memnon, who,  as  brother  of  Menelaus,  was 
chosen  to  lead  the  expedition.  The  siege  of 
the  city  of  Priam  lasted  ten  years.  Finally  the 
Greeks,  by  the  device  of  Ulysses,  built  an  im- 
mense wooden  horse,  in  which  they  concealed  a 
number  of  their  warriors,  and  left  it  on  the  plain 
in  sight  of  the  city,  and  then  retired  to  their 
ships  as  though  abandoning  the  siege.  The 
Trojans,  believing  that  the  statue  was  left  as 
a  propitiatory  offering  to  their  gods,  carried  it 
within  their  walls,  and  at  night  the  concealed 
warriors  issued  from  the  horse  and  opened  the 
gates  of  the  city  to  their  returned  comrades, 
and  Troy  was  sacked  and  burned.  The  king 
and  all  his  sons  were  killed  ;  in  fact,  according 
to  the  legend,  ..Eneas,  and  his  father,  Anchises, 
and  a  few  devoted  followers,  were  the  only  ones 
to  escape,  and  these,  after  long  wanderings  by 
sea  and  land,  finally  settled  on  the  shores  of 
Etruria,  in  Italy.  The  battles  which  were  fought 
before  the  walls  of  Troy  have  been  immortalized 
by  Homer  in  the  **  Iliad." 

Bride,  Throwing  Shoe  after.  —  The 
custom  of  throwing  a  shoe  after  a  departing 
bride  and  groom  originated  so  far  back  in  the 
dim  and  mystical  past  that  the  memory  of  man 
stretcheth  not  back  to  its  beginning.  It  is  by 
some  thought  to  typify  an  assault,  and  is  a 
lingering  trace  of  the  custom  among  savage 
nations  of  carrying  away  the  bride  by  violence. 
Others  claim  that  it  has  a  likeness  to  a  Jewish 
ia  ih*  Bible     Thus,  in 


Ruth,  when  the  kinsman  of  Boaz  gave  up  bis 

claim  to  the  inheritance  of  Rath,  and  to  Ruth 
also,  he  indicated  his  assent  by  plucking  off 
his  shoe  and  giving  it  to  Boaz.  Also,  we  read 
in  Deuteronomy  that  when  the  brother  of  s 
dead  man  refused  to  marry  his  widow  she  as- 
serted her  independence  of  him  by  "  loosing 
his  shoe." 

Captain  Kidd  was  born  in  Scotland,  and 
took  to  the  sea  when  a  mere  boy.  In  1695  a 
company  composed  of  leading  gentlemen  in 
Great  Britain  and  in  the  Colonies  was  formed 
to  make  a  business  of  privateering  and  reap 
the  profits,  which  were  known  to  be  immense. 
The  "Adventure,"  a  galley  of  287  tons,  quite 
a  large  vessel  for  those  days,  waa  purchased, 
and  the  command  given  to  Kidd,  who  sailed 
with  two  commissions,  one  of  which  empow- 
ered him  to  act  against  the  French,  and  the 
other  to  cruise  against  pirates.  Besides  these 
commissions  under  the  Great  Seal,  he  had  the 
ordinary  letters  of  marque  from  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Admiralty.  The  king  was  to 
have  one  tenth  of  all  the  booty,  and  the  rest 
was  to  be  divided  between  the  shareholders  and 
Kidd  in  certain  specified  proportions.  A  por- 
tion was  to  be  appropriated  to  the  crew,  who 
were  to  receive  no  regular  pay.  Kidd  left  Plym- 
outh April  23,  1696,  captured  a  Freuch  fish- 
ing vessel  off  Newfoundland,  and  in  July 
reached  New  York,  where  he  remained  until 
September,  when  he  sailed  for  Madagascar, 
then  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  buccaneers. 
In  January  of  the  following  year  he  arrived  at 
the  island,  and  in  1698  reports  were  abroad  in 
England  that  he  had  raised  the  black  flag,  and 
orders  were  dispatched  to  the  effect  that  he  be 
apprehended  should  he  come  within  reach. 
April,  1699,  found  him  in  the  West  Indies, 
whither  he  had  gone  in  a  vessel  called  the 
"  Quidah  Merchant."  This  he  secured  in  a 
lagoon  in  the  island  of  Saona,  near  Hayti,  and 
re-embarked  in  a  small  sloop  named  the  "  San 
Antonio,"  for  the  Colonies  of  America.  He 
sailed  up  Long  Island  Sound  to  Oyster  Bay, 
after  making  a  landing  in  Delaware  Bay,  and 
there  took  aboard  a  New  York  lawyer  named 
James  Emott,  whom  he  afterward  sent  to 
Boston  to  the  Earl  of  Bellamont,  who  had  be- 
come governor  of  the  Colonies.  Emott  was 
Kidd's  advance  agent,  sent  forward  to  ascer- 
tain how  the  privateersman  would  be  received. 
While  the  lawyer  was  absent  on  this  mission, 
Kidd  buried  some  bales  of  goods  and  treasure 
on  Gardiner's  Island.  To  the  inquiries  of  the 
New  York  lawyer  Bellamont  made  evasive 
answers,  and  then  later  induced  Kidd  to  pro- 
ceed to  Boston,  where  he  landed  July  1, 1699. 
j  Five  days  later,  Kidd,  who  was  examined  by 
I  the  Council,  was  tent  to  England,  where  he 
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given  something  of  the  form  of  a  trial. 
He  was  permitted  to  have  no  counsel,  was  not 
allowed  to  send  for  papers  or  witnesses,  and 
was,  of  coarse,  found  guilty  of  piracy  and  of 
the  murder  of  one  of  his  crew,  and  was  hanged 
at  Execution  Dock,  with  nine  of  his  associates. 
Bellamont  fitted  out  another  vessel  to  go  in 
search  of  the  "  Quidah  Merchant,"  but  news 
came  before  the  search  began  that  the  latter 
bad  been  stripped  and  burned  by  the  men  left 
with  it  by  Kidd.  The  treasure  which  was 
secured  on  Gardiner's  Island,  with  what  was 
found  with  Kidd  on  the  "San  Antonio," 
amounted  to  $70,000. 

Bridge  of  SigliM  is  the  bridge  connect- 
ing the  palace  of  the  Doge  with  the  state 
prison  in  Venice.  It  was  so  called  because 
prisoners  once  having  crossed  it  from  the 
Judgment  Hall  were  never  seen  again,  and  it 
was  supposed  that  many  of  them  were  dropped 
through  a  trap-door  into  the  dark  and  deep 
waters  of  the  canal  flowing  beneath. 

Scarabjeus,  a  peculiar  beetle  held  sacred 
by  the  Egyptians.  Several  mystical  ideas  were 
attributed  to  it  ;  the  number  of  its  toes,  30, 
symbolized  the  days  of  the  month  ;  the  time  it 
deposited  its  ball,  which  contained  its  eggs, 
was  supposed  to  refer  to  the  lunar  month  ;  the 
movement  of  the  clay-ball  referred  to  the 
action  of  the  sun  on  the  earth,  and  personified 
that  luminary.  It  was  supposed  to  be  only  of 
the  male  sex,  hence  it  signified  the  self-exist- 
ent, self-begotten  generation,  or  metamorphosis, 
and  the  male  or  paternal  principle  of  nature. 
In  this  sense  it  appears  on  the  head  of  the 
Pygmaean  deity  Ptah-Socharis  Osiris,  the 
Demiurgos,  and  in  astronomical  scenes  and 
sepulchral  formulas.  In  connection  with  the 
Egyptian  notions,  the  Gnostics  and  some  of 
the  Fathers  called  Christ  the  scarabreus.  The 
insect  during  its  life  was  worshiped  and  after 
death  embalmed. 

Tammany,  Society  of,  or  Columbian 
Order,  was  formed  in  1789,  being  the  effect  of 
a  popular  movement  in  New  York,  having  pri- 
marily in  view  a  counterweight  to  the  so-called 
"  aristocratic  "  Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  It 
was  essentially  anti-Federalist  or  Democratic 
in  its  character,  and  its  chief  founder  was  Wil- 
liam Mooney,  an  upholsterer,  and  a  native-born 
American  of  Irish  extraction.  It  took  its  title 
from  a  noted,  ancient,  wise,  and  friendly  chief 
of  the  Delaware  tribe  of  Indians,  named  Tam- 
many, who  had,  for  the  want  of  a  better  subject, 
been  canonized  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Revolu- 
tion as  the  American  patron  saint.  The  first 
meeting  was  held  May  12,  1789.  The  act  of 
incorporation  was  passed  in  1805.  The  Grand 
Sachem  and  thirteen  Sachems  were  designed 
to  typify  the  President  and  the  Governors  of 


the  thirteen  original  States.  The  society  is 
nominally  a  charitable  and  social  organization, 
and  is  distinct  from  the  general  committee  of 
the  Tammany  Democracy,  which  is  a  political 
organization. 

Salutation,  Forms  of. —  The  custom  of 
shaking  hands,  which  is  the  most  common 
among  civilized  nations,  comes  undoubtedly 
from  remote  barbarism,  when  two  men,  meet- 
ing, gave  each  other  their  weapon  hands  as  a 
security  against  treachery  or  sudden  attack. 
In  the  East  and  among  the  Slavic  nations  the 
character  of  salutations  is  quite  different. 
Among  the  Persians,  the  custom  of  throwing 
one's  self  upon  the  ground  and  kissing  the 
feet  of  the  monarch  prevails.  In  China,  an 
inferior  upon  horseback  meeting  a  superior 
dismounts  and  waits  until  the  latter  has  passed. 
In  Japan  the  inferior  removes  his  sandals 
when  meeting  his  superior,  crosses  his  hands 
by  placing  the  right  hand  in  the  left  sleeve, 
and,  with  a  slow,  rocking  motion  of  his  body, 
cries  out,  "  Augh  !  Augh  ! "  (Do  not  hurt 
me.)  In  Siam,  the  inferior  throws  himself 
upon  the  ground  before  his  superior  ;  the  latter 
sends  forward  one  of  his  slaves  to  see  whether 
the  former  has  been  eating  anything,  or  car- 
ries with  him  any  smell  at  all  offensive.  If  he 
does,  he  is  immediately  kicked  out  without 
ceremony  ;  but  if  not,  the  attendant  raises  him 
up.  In  Ceylon,  the  inferior,  on  meeting  a 
superior,  throws  himself  upon  the  ground,  re- 
peating the  name  and  dignity  of  tHe  'latter. 
Among  some  tribes  of  the  American  Indians 
the  custom  is  to  salute  by  rubbing  noses 
together.  This  form  is  also  common  in  the 
Friendly  and  Society  Islands,  where  it  is  re- 
turned by  each  taking  the  hand  of  the  other 
and  rubbing  it  upon  his  own  nose  and  mouth. 
The  Moors  of  Morocco  ride  at  full  speed  toward 
a  stranger,  as  if  they  intended  to  run  him 
down,  Tind,  on  arriving  near,  suddenly  stop 
and  fire  a  pistol  over  his  head.  The  Arabians 
shake  hands  six  or  eight  times  ;  but  if  persons 
of  distinction  they  embrace  and  kiss  several 
t imes,  also  kissing  their  own  hands.  In  Tur- 
key, it  is  the  custom  to  place  the  hand  upon 
the  breast  and  bow  to  the  person  saluted.  In 
Rurmah,  when  a  gentleman  meets  a  lady  or 
another  gentleman  he  applies  his  mouth  and 
nose  closely  to  their  cheek  and  draws  in  a  long 
breath,  as  if  smelling  a  delightful  perfume 
with  both  mouth  and  nose.  In  the  greater 
portion  of  Germany  it  is  an  act  of  politeness 
to  kiss  the  hand  of  a  lady  ;  but  this  privilege  is 
allowed  in  Italy  only  to  near  relatives,  while 
in  Russia  it  is  extended  to  kissing  the  fore- 
head. On  the  European  continent,  it  is  usual 
for  men  who  are  intimate  friends  to  kiss  one 
another.    The  Pelew  bland  in  habit  ants  grasp 
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either  the  hand  or  foot  of  the  one  they  wish  to  |  quit  t  al  was  followed  by  a  aeries  of  outbreak* 

salute  and  rub  their  faces  against  it;  while  and  assassinations  which  were  oidy  checked  aftei 

Yemen  persons  of  rank  permit  their  fingers  to  the  Czar  himself  had  fallen  at  the  hands  of  a 

be  kissed,  after  long  refusal.  j  Nihilist  assassin.    The  doctrines  and  objects 

Nihil  ism. — The  term  « 'Nihilist"  was  prob-  of  the  Nihilists  must  be  taken  from  the  decla- 

ably  first  used  by  the  Russian  novelist  Tur-  rations  of  their  leaders.    Bakunin,  in  a  speech 

geneff,  and  was  given  to  the  party  now  known  at  Geneva  in  18G8,  announced  that  he  was  the 

as  Nihilists  in  derision,  because  its  members  bearer  of  a  new  gospel,  whose  mission  was  to 

sought  the  destruction  of  all  existing  order  destroy  the  lie  at  the  beginning  of  which  was 

and  government  without  proposing  and  appar-  God.    Having  got  rid  of  this  belief,  the  next 

ently  without  intending  to  substitute  any  de-  [  lie  to  be  destroyed  was  right,  a  fiction  invented 

fined  scheme  or  organization  in  its  place.   The  by  might  to  strengthen  her  power.    "  Our  first 

earliest  advocate  of  this  doctrine  was  Michael  work,"  he  said,  "  must  be  destruction  of  every- 

Bakunin,  who,  as  early  as  1847,  advocated  a  thing  as  it  now  exists,  the  good  and  the  bad  ; 

Russian  republic,  and  in  1868  founded  the  for,  if  but  an  atom  of  this  old  world  remains, 

•<  International  Alliance  of  Revolution,"  a  the  new  will  never  be  created." 
secret  society  having  for  its  object  a  popular      Bacteria  is  the  name  given  to  certain 

uprising  against  all  monarchical  governments,  forms  found  iu  animal  and  vegetable  fluids  be- 

This  society  was  undoubtedly  the  parent  of  the  cause  of  their  shape,  and  is  derived  from  a 

many  secret  organizations  that  have  since  Greek  word  meaning  a  club.    They  are  mere 

sprung  into  existence  throughout  Europe,  points  of  organized  matter,  and  constitute  the 

Though  Alexander  II.  introduced  a  much  more  lowest  form  of  organic  life.    They  are  found 

liberal  policy  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  it  in  the  sap  of  plants,  in  the  blood  of  man  and 

came  so  far  short  of  the  desires  of  the  party  of  of  the  lower  animals,  and  are  abundant  in 

progress  that  the  spirit  of  discontent  seemed  eggs.    They  hear  an  important  part  in  healthy 

stimulated,  and  the  existence  of  a  revolution-  as  well  as  morbid  processes,  in  the  ripening  of 

ary  conspiracy  was  proved  in  1877,  when,  after  fruit  as  well  as  decay.    They  also  exist  in  sus- 

a  great  trial  lasting  eighteen  months,  135  per-  pension  in  the  air,  and  the  festering  of  an  open 

sons  out  of  183  arrested  were  found  to  belong  sore  is  occasioned  by  the  entrance  of  bacteria 

to  such  an  organization.    In  1878,  when  Vera  from  the  surrounding  air.    They  also  act  as 

Sassulitch  shot  General  TrepofF,  chief  of  the  powerful  organic  ferments  in  the  transforma- 

secret  police,  the  Nihilists  began  to  attract  at-  tion  of  starch  into  sugar,  of  sugar-cane  into 

tention  as  a  really  formidable  society.    Her  ac-  glucose,  etc. 
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Mean  Animal 
Annual  Average 
Temper-  Rainfall. 

ature.  >  Inches. 


Alexandria  

Algiers  

Amsterdam  

Archangel  

Astrakhan  

Athena  

Bagdad  

Barcelona.  

Berlin  

Bermuda  

Berne  

Birmingham  

Bombay  

Bordeaux...  

Brussels  

Budapest  

Buenoa  Ay  res... . 

Cairo  

Calcutta  

Canton   

Cape  Town  

Cayenne  

Cherra  pongee*. . 

Christlanla  

Constantinople.. 

Copenhagen  

Delhi  

Dublin  
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Florence  

Frankfort. .. 

(ieneva.  

Genoa  

<J  la  scow  

Hague  

Hamburg  

Havana  

Hong  Kong . 

Honolulu  

Iceland  

Jerusalem ... 

Lima   

Lisbon  

London   

Lyons  

Madeira  

Madrid  

Malt*  

Manchester.. 

Manila  

Maranhnm  .. 

MarvlUcs  

Melbourne.. . 

Mexico  

Milan  

Montevideo. 
Montreal .... 
Moscow  


Mean  Annual 

Annual  Average 

Temper-  Rainfall. 

ature.  Inches. 


00 
60 
52 
61 
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02 
47 
79 
73 
75 
39 
62 
73 
«l 
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53 
60 
68 
66 
4- 
78 

sV 

67 
60 
63 
62 
44 
40 


41 

32 
47 


91 
101 

30 
16 

"27 
26 
28 
25 
9 
20 
36 
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23 
29 
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Cities. 


Munich  

Naples  

Nice  

Odessa  

Far*  

Farls  

Pekln  

Fort  Raid  

Prague  

Quebec  

Quito  

Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Rome  

Rotterdam  

San  Domingo... 

Shanghai  

Smyrna  

St.  Petersburg . 

Stockholm  

Svdney  

Tobolsk  

Trieste  

Valdlvta  

Valparaiso.  .. 

Venice  

Vera  Cms  

Vienna   

Warsaw  


Mean  |  Annual 
Annual  Average 
Temper-  Rainfall. 

ature.  Inches. 


48.4 

60.3 
68.0 
48.0 
81.0 
61.3 
63.0 

60.2 
403 
Sfl  1 

77.8 
00.6 
81  0 
81.3 
69.0 
60.0 
39.6 
42  3 
66.8 
32.0 
65.0 
62.0 
64.0 
65.4 
77.0 
61  0 
66.2 


H  Is  the  wettest  place  in  the  world.  In  1861  the  rainfall  there  reached  906  Inch— . 
temperature  of  the  gl<>bo  Is  60°  Fahrenheit.  The  average  rainfall  Is  SO  Inches. 
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Lodge. 

1.  Entered  Apprentice. 
3.  Fellow  Crarisnian. 
8. 


Chapter. 

4.   Mark  Muter. 
B.  Put 
6. 
T. 


Council. 

8.  Royal  Muster. 
9*   Select  ^tiLstor. 
10.  Super  Excellent 


11. 
12. 


ass 


Knight. 
Templar. 

Maiu. 


t  of 


Lodge  of  Perfection. 

4.  Secret  Muter. 

6.  Perfect  Muter. 

6.  Inti  mate  Secretary. 

7.  Provott  and  Judge. 

8.  Intendant  of  the  Build- 

ing. 

9.  Elect  of  Nine. 

10.  Elect  of  Fifteen. 

11.  Sublime  Knight  Elect.  ! 

12.  Grand  Muter  Archi- 
tect. 

.  Knight  of  the  Ninth 
Arch. 

14.   Grand    Elect,  Perfect 
and  Sublime  Mason 


Princes  of 


Council*  of 

Jentsalcm. 


16.   Knight  of 
Sword. 


or: 


Council*  of  Prince*  of 
Jerusalem  {Continued). 

16.  Prince  of  Jerusalem. 

Chapter*  of  Bos 

17.  Knight  of  the 

West. 

18.  Knight    of  the  Rose 

Croix  de  H.  R.  D.  M. 

Consist  oriet  of  Sublime 
Prince*  of  the-  Royal 
Secret, 

19.  Grand  Pontiff. 
Master  Ad  Vltam. 
Patriarch  Noachite. 
Prince  of 
Chief  of 

nacle. 
Prince  of 


Consisiorie*   of  Sublime 

Princes  of  the  Royal 
Secret  (Continued). 

28.   Knight  of  the  Brazen 
Serpent. 

26.  Prince  of  Mercy. 

27.  Commander   of  the 
Temple. 

Knight  of  the  8un. 
Knight  of  St.  Andrew. 
Grand  Elect  Knight. 
K.  H .,  or  Knight  of 
the  BlackJand/VVhite 
Eagle. 
Grand  Inspector  In- 
qulsltorCommander. 
Sublime  Prince  of  the 

Royal  Secret. 
Sovereign  Grand  In- 
spector-General of 
the  33d 
Degree. 


30 


81. 
83. 


Cities  of  the  United  States,  above  25,000. 


WewVork.x.v^:::  3.437,202 

Chicago,  in.....  ,1.688,57b 


Philadelphia.  Pa   1,293.687 

St.  LouIm.  Mo   675.238 

560,892 
608,957 
3Kl,7tW 
352,219 
342,782 
325,902 
321,616 


Boston,  Mass 

Baltimore,  Md  

C  leveland,  Ohio. .  . 

Buffalo,  N.  Y  

San  Francisco,  Cal . 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. . . 

Pittsburg,  Pa  

New  Orleans.  La   2*7,104 

Detroit.  Mich   388,704 

Milwaukee,  Wis   285.315 

Washington,  I).  C   278.718 

Newark,  X.  J   24<i.i»70 

Jersey  City,  N.J  |  206.433 

Louisville,  Kv   204.731 

Minneapolis.  Minn   202,71s 

Providence,  R.  I.   175.51*7 

Indianapolis,  li.d   169.164 

163.752 
163.632 
lfiL'.4:fi 
133  859 
131,822 
129.896 
125.560 
118.421 
\us:ci 
108  f)27 
106.171 
104,863 
lirj'C'.t 

102,555 

102,479 
102,026 

:M,!*a 

'.•1,1 5 1 

91  ,R8« 
90,426 
89,872 
87 .565 


i  City,  Mo... 

St.  Paul,  Minn  

Rochester,  X.  V  

Denver,  Col  

Toledo,  Ohio  

Allegheny,  Fa  

Columbus,  Ohio  

Worcester,  Mass  . .   

Syracuse,  N.  Y  

New  Haven,  Conn  

Pa  tenon,  X.  J  

Fall  River,  Mass  

St.  Joseph,  Mo  

Omaha,  Neb  

Los  Angeles,  Cal  

M   nobis,  Ter 

Lowell, 
Albany,  X.  Y 
Cambridge,  Mass 

Portland,  Oregon  

Atlanta,  Ga  

Grand  Rapids,  Mich  

Dayton,  Ohio  

Richmond,  Va  

Nashville.  Tenn  

Seattle,  Wash  

Hartford,  Conn  

Reading,  Pa  

Wilmington,  Del  

Camden,  X.  J  I 

, N.  J. .............| 


Conn. 


80.671 
79.850 
7m, 961 
76.508 
75,935 
73.307 


Bridgeport, 
Lvnn,  Mass. 

Oakland,  Cal  

Lawrence,  Mas*  

Xew  Bedford,  Mass  

Des  Moines,  Iowa  

Springfield,  Mass  

Soinerville,  Mass  

Troy,  N.  Y  

Hoboken.  X.J  

Evansvllle,  Ind  

Manchester,  X.  H  

Lj  tlca,  N .  Y  

Feoria,  111  

Charleston,  S.  C  

Savannah,  Ga  

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  

San  Antonio,  Tex  

Imluth,  Minn  

Krle.  Fa  

Elizabeth,  X.  J  

Wilkesbarre,  Fa  

Kansas  City,  Kan  

Harrisburg,  Fa  

Portland,  Me  

Yonkers,  X.  Y  

Xorfolk,  Va  

Waterbury,  Conn  

Holyoke,  Mass  

Fort  Wayne,  Ind  

Youngstown,  Ohio  

Houston,  Tex  

Covington,  Ky  

Akron,  Ohio  

Dallas,  Tex  

Saginaw,  Mich    

Lancaster,  Fa  

Lincoln,  Xeb  

Brockton.  Mass  

Biugbamton,  X.  Y  

Augusta,  Ga  

Pawtueket,  R.  I  

Altoona,  Pa  

Wheeling.  W.  Va  

Mobile,  Ala  

Birmingham,  Ala  

Little  Rock,  Ark  

Springfield,  Ohio  

Galveston,  Tex  

Tacoma,  Wash  

Haverhill,  Mass  

Spokane,  Wash  

Terre  Haute.  Ind  


70.996 
68.613 
06.9C0 
62,559 
62,442 
e.\13S> 
62.059 
61,643 
60.151 
69,364 
59,007 
56,987 
66,383 
56.100 
56,807 
64,244 
53.531 
53.321 
62,969 
62,733 
62,130 
61.721 
51.418 
W.1'7 
50.145 
47.«31 
46,624 
45.859 
45,712 
45.115 
44.8K5 
44,633 
42.938 
42,728 
42.67(8 
42.345 
41,459 
40,169 
40,063 
39.647 
39,411 
39.231 
38.973 
38.878 
38.469 
38.415 
38,307 
38,253 
37.789 
37.714 
37,176 


Dubuque,  Iowa  

Quiucy,  111  

South  Bend,  Ind  

Salem,  Mass  

Johnstown,  Pa  

Kliuira,  X.  Y  

Allentown,  Pa  

Davenport,  Iowa  

McKeesport,  Pa  

Snringfleld,  111  

Cnelsea,  Mass  

Chester,  Pa 

Maiden,  Mass  

York,  Pa  

ToiK'ka,  Kan  

Newton,  Mass  

Sioux  Citv,  Iowa  

Bayonne.N.  J  

Kiiox  ville,  Tenn  

Chattanooga,  Term  

Schenectady,  X.  Y  

Fltchburg,  Mass  

Superior  Citv,  Wis  

Rockford,  1)1  

Taunton,  Mass  

tloliet,  111  

Canton,  Ohio....  ......... 

Butte,  Montana  

Montgomery,  Ala  

Auburn,  X.  Y  

East  St.  Louis,  HI  

Sacramento,  Cal  

Racine,  Wis  


Li  Crosse,  Wis  

Willlamsport.  Fa.... 
Jacksonville,  Fla.... 

Newcastle,  Pa  

Newport,  Kv  

Oshkosh,  Wis  

Woonsocket,  R.  I  . . 

Pueblo  Col  

Atlantic  Citv,  X.  J. 

Passaic,  X.  J  

Bay  Citv,  Mich  

Fort  Worth,  Tex... 

Lexington,  Ky  

Gloucester.  Mass. . . 

Joplln,  Mo  

South  Omaha,  Xeb . 
New  Britain.  Conn.. .. 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.. 
Cedar  Rajuds,  Ioi 


35,956 
35,9.* 

35.  <  '72 

35,416 
35  254 
.m.-.v; 
34,159 

M.072 

33,9*8 
u-i 

33,654 
:i>,  t;.w 
83.687 
33.111 
32,722 


31.6 
;;i  •-  l 
31,091 
31.051 
31.036 
30.720 
;»..>  7 
30.470 

.'!  i  346 
30.345 

29.2*2 
29,102 
28.H95 
28,757 
28.429 
28339 
28.301 
28.284 
28,204 
28,167 
27.8.-18 
27.777 
27,628 
26,688 
•jr,,:m 
•jt;,i2i 
26,023 


25.802 
25,656 
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Abnndnnmrnt  511 

Abas  231 

Abate  Mi 

Abbaa  L  222 

Abbas-Mirza  223 

Abbassldes  223 

Abb  ate  223 

Abbe.  Cleveland  211 

Abbey.  E.  A.  2Z3 

Abbeys  and  Monasteries  355. 

Abbott.  C.  C.  223 

Jacob  203 

John  B.C.  203 

Lyman  223 
Abbreviations  in  General  Use  1£2 
Abd  el-Kader  223 
AlMlerit  m 
Abduction  Mi 
Abe  lard  223 
Abereromble.  John  223 
Abercromby,  James  223 

Sir  Ralph  223 
Aberdeen.  University  of  355 
Abernethy.  Johu  223 
Abettor  Mi 
Abeyance  51i 
Abouklr355 
About.  Kdmond  203 
Abraham  L±L  223 
Abraham's  Bosom  13i 
Abruxsi  2Z3 
Absinthe  «3 
Abstract  of  Title  511 
Absyrtus  231 
Abt  223 
Abu  bekr  223 

Abu  bekr.  Mohammed  1S7.  223 
Abujaafar  213 
Abulfar.1  223 
A  bul  fed  a  223 
Abul  KaM-iu  15Z 
Abydos  355 
Abyla  and  Calpe  13i 
Abyssinia  113 
Kulerof  111 
Abyssinian  War,  The  312 
Academics  131 

Academy,  The  French  LiL  Hii  l'T. 

National,  of  Design  fjQZ 

of  Plato  LA 

Koyal  OQU 

West  Point  590 
Acadia  131 
Acantbas  MO 
Accent  Marks  1M 
Accessory  M  I 

Acetate  of  l.cad,  IJquor  of  101 

Acetic  Acid  133 

Acetylene  £u 

Acliard  223 

Achelous  2  ■» 

Acheron  231 

Achilles  231 

Acid  Poison*.  Antidotes  for  i<  > 
Acidalia  231 
Acls  231 

Ackerman.  A.  T.  353 
Acoustics  321 
Acre  355 
Acropolis  MQ 
Act.  Crimes  fil 

Federal  Bankruptcy  51 

Oold  Standard  13 

Interstate  Commerce  52 

of  the  Imperial  Parliament  32 

of  Mediation  111 

Local  Government  of  Scotland  M 

National  Bank  55. 

Redistribution  of  Seats  80 

Representation  of  the  People  HO 
Acteou  231 


Action  in  Law  Mi 
Actium  m  Hii  3j5 
Actors  tm 
Adam  aud  F.ve  53S 
Adam's  Apple  131 
Adams C.  F.  ITt  -r>:\ 

John  41.  23.  171.        223.  Zt'.h 
851.  MfLL^i 

John  gulncy  4_L  ITS,  20^  27JL  H2. 
3.V).  AM.  028 

Maud  en 

Samuel  23.  174.  273.  016 
Adanson  213 

Addison.  Joseph  112.172,  203 

Dying  Saying  of  uM 
Ade,  George  201 
Aden.  British  Colony  of  82 
Adjust  611 
Adler.  F.  213 

Administrative  Business  of  U.  8.  10 
Administrator  Mi 
Admirable  Crlchton.  The  131 
Admiral  Lil 
Ad <>n is  231 
Adopting  a  Child  122 
Adrar  110 
Adrastica  231 
Adrian  1  223 
Adrianople  li^i 
Treaty  of  320 
Adscriptitll  Dii  231 
Ad  Valorem  Mi 
Advances  Mi 
Abacus  231 
iGcastor  231 
iKdcpol  231 
^Cseon  231 
A  :  ■  231 
JKglc  231 
XMric  203 
A:i\o  231 
jEneas  231 
iEneid  LiL  155.  112 
.AColiun  Harp  320 
iColus  231 

Aerial  Navigation  135 
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Baldwin  L  276 

Henry  351 

James  Mark  276. 
Balfe.  M.  W.  226 
Balfour,  A.  J.  226 
Ballot,  John  de  220 

Sir  John  de  220 
Balios  235 

Balloon.  Air.  Origin  of  103 
Ballou.  Hosea  226 
Ball's  Bluff  220,  343 
Balmaceda.  Jose  M.  226 
Balmoral  Castle  131 
Baltic  Canal  513 
Baltimore.  Battle  of  356 

Battle  near  209 
Baluchistan.  Ruler  of  114 
Balzac.  Honore  de  1&5,  205 
Bamboo  Cane  122 
Banana  122 

Bancroft.  George  175.  2or..  35^ 

Lady  66Q 

Sir  8.  B.  660 
Bandmann,  Daniel  E.  000 
Bangs.  F.  C.  000 
Bank  Act.  National  55. 
Bank.  Aid.  of  Russia  IM 

Assignation,  of  Russia  lil 

Clearing  515 

Commercial,  of  Russia  481 

Law.  The  National  U2 

Loan,  of  Russia  101 
Bank  of  Amsterdam  183 

Berlin  4M 

Breslau  181 

England  134,  120 

France  184 

Genoa  183 

Hamburg  483 

Stockholm  181 

Venice  183 

Vienna  4M 
Banking.  Origin  of  403 
Bankruptcy  Act.  Federal  51 
Banks  183 

General.  N.  P.  276,  343.  851 

Savings  4*5,  lis 

Savings,  in  Canada  85. 

Sir  Joseph  226 

United  States  485 

Wild  Cat  188 
Bannockburn,  Battle  of  252,  35C 
Banquo  226 
Uaralt  102 
Baratynski  120 
Barbadoea  82 

Railroad  Mileage  In  503 
Barbarossa  220 
Barbauld,  Anna  L.  200 
Barber  of  Seville  1$5 
Barberin;  226 
Barbers  350 
Barber's  Role  f39 
Barbicr.  Augtiste  105 
Barbour.  P.  P.  S5L  351 

James  852 
Barcelona  356 

Siege  of  255 
Barclay  de  Tolly  222 
Bard  of  Avon  131 
Barham.  R.  IjL  2U5 
Baring,  Sir  Francis  222 
Barley  Crop  of  the  World  4ffl 
Barlow  121 
Barili  10Q 
Barilla  493 

Barmecide's  Feast  124.  222 
Barnabee,  EL.C.  &0 
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Barnard.  E.  E.  222 
Daraato.  Barney  277 
Baroave  liA 
Barnburners  111 
Barnes,  Albert  222 
Barneveldt  222 
Barometers.  Origin  of  408 
Bar  on  856 
Baronets  358 
Baroque  Oil 
Rarras.  Comte  cle  272 
Barrenness  ffA 
Barrett.  L.  212 

W.  G6Q 
Barrle.  James  M.  UJ,  2U3 
Barron.  Charles  6fiQ 
Barrna.  John  de  163 
Barrot  HA 
Barry.  Elizabeth  222 

W.  T.  353 
Barrymore,  Etbel  660 
Bartholdi  277,  636 
Bartlett.  JoaJah  016 
Bartolommeo,  Fra  2ZZ 
Marlon.  Cluru  222 
Bartraro.  John  212 
Barye.  A.  L.  222 
Bascom.  John  272 
Baae  610 

Basel.  Peace  of  aro 
BashkirtscfT.  Marie  272 
Basilica  Ml.  610 
Basilisk  lit 
Basque  language  12S 
Bassa  rides  235. 
Basso  Relievo  HL  CM 
Baatian.  Adolf  222 
Bastien-Lcpage  222 
Bastille  134.  356.  841 
Bastion  BUT 
Baautoland  116 
Bateman.  Isabel  660. 

Kate  £60. 
Bates.  Edward  277,  85^  ^3 
Batcsville  263 
Bath  152 

Chi  lil 

Hot  ivi 

Shower  453 

Warm  ifl 
Baths.  Roman  ill 
Baton  Rouge  M 
Battering  Ram.  Origin  of  4ifi 
Battery.  The  121 
Battle  of  the  Books  134 

of  the  Kegs  134 
Battlement  010 
Battles.  American  203 

Decisive  342 

Great,  of  the  Civil  War  618 
Home  Famous  Naval  Xrl 

Baudelaire.  Charles  205. 

Baumgarten  X£ki 

Bavaria  1 1'» 
Civil  List  348 

Compulsory  Education  560 

Ruler  of  Hi 
Baxter  112 
Baxter's  Springs  269 
Buy  Psalm  Book  412 
Bayard.  Chevalier  de  221 

T.  f.  m 

Bayazei-d  1 .  2M 

Rayeux  Tapestry  322,  522 

Baylc.  rierre  222 

Bayonets,  Origin  of  403 

Bayou  Metea  2.3 

Bazafuc,  F.  A.  222 

Beacon  Street  131 

Beaconsfleld.    Benjamin  Disraeli. 

Earl  of  222 
Bean  613 
Bear  422.  516 

River  2!il 
Beattic.  .Tnmcs  133.  203 
Beaufort,  I>ying  Saying  of  fifil 
Beauharnai.o.  Kugeue  de  223 

Hortense  228 
Beaumarchals  isA 


Beaumont.  Francis  171.  2frt 
Beauregard.  P.  O.  T.~2>.  liU 
Beauty  and  the  Beaat  172 
Beaver  199 
Dam  262 
Bechuanaland  116 
Beck  1£S 

Becket.  Thomas  a  218 

BecqnereL  a.  0.  22a 

Bedbug  Poison.  Antidote  for  1^2 

Bede  liL  ILL  llij 

Bedford,  John,  Duke  of  228 

Bedlam  121 

Bedouins  3.V> 

Beds  879 

Bee.  The  Attic  134 

The  Busy  131 
Beecher.  1_L  W.  228 
Beelzebub  131 
Beer.  Origin  of  82S 
Beethoven  278 
Benglng  the  Question  134 
Behring  223 
Bclasco.  David  600. 
Belgium  KL  lli  iii 

Chamber  of  Representatives  till 

Civil  List  31S 

Coins  of  1" 

Commerce  llij 

Compulsory  Education  602 

Debt  113 

Executive  Oovernment  88 
Exports  from  (ft! 
Instruction  88 
Justice  39 

Local  Government  8S 
Money  4«7 

Railroad  Mileage  303 

Religion  33 

Ruler  of  LU 

Wealth  of  192 

Wheat  Crop  422 
Belgrade.  Battle  of  356 
Belgravla  131 
Belisama  233 
Belisarina  223 
Belknap.  Wm.  W.  332 
Bell.  Alex.  O.  223 

the  Cat  131 

Digby  6611 

John  228.  351.  352 

Liberty  6211 

The  Passing  Wl 
Belladonna  Poison.  Antidote  for  467 
Bellamy,  Edward  205. 
Belle  France,  La  131 
Bellerophon  233 
Bellew.  Kyrle  630 
Bellini.  Gentile  228 

Giovanni  223 
ltcllman  133 
Bellows.  LL  W.  214 

Origin  of  403 
Bells  379.  UlI 
Belmont  270,  212 
Beloved  Disciple,  The  134 
Belua  233 
Bendlre,  C.  E.  228 
Benedict.  St.  228 
Benedictines  Ml 
Benefit  of  Clergy  334 
Bengali  Language  128 
Benjamin.  J.  P.  228 

Park  229 
Bennett.  J.  G.  222 
Bennington  268 
Be  nth  urn.  J.  229 
Benton.  T.  1L  222 
Bentonvllle  2d 
Benzoic  Acid  433 
Beowulf  121 
Bequer  162 
Be  ranger  RVj,  201 
Berecyntbia  233 
Bergamot  129 
Bergerac  212 
Berkeley,  George  205.  222 
Berlichingcn.  Goet*  von  £72 
Berlin,  Bank  of  4*4 


Berlin.  Treaty  of  257,  844 

UnlTeraJty  of  92 
Berlioz.  Hector  229 
Bermuda  Hundreds  266 

Islands  82,  333 
Bernadotte  219 
Bern  a  id,  Claude  229 

St.  222 

Berne,  Compulsory  Education  330 
Bernhardt.  Sarah  279,  (ui 
Bernini  2X9 
Bernoulli!  279. 
Berrien,  John  3i3 

Berry,  Mme.  de.  Dying  Saying  of  fifil 
Berryer  135 
Beraezio  ICO 
Berthelot  222 
Berthier  219 
Bertholtet  222 
Beryl  122.  353 
Berzellua  229 
Bcsant.  Sir  Walter  206 
Bess.  Good  Queen  134 
Bessemer  222 
Beaacy.  C.  E.  JTg,  229 
Bestuzew  170 
Betel  ii£i 
Beverly  2fi3_ 
Ford  266 
Bewick.  Thomas  222 
Beza.  Theodora  163 
Blaa  133 
Bibb,  G.  M.  352 

Bible.  Fnelish  Translations  533 

Societies  356 
Bibles.  The  Seven  of  the  World  600 
Bibliothequc  National  131 
Blchat  222 
Bicycle  134 
Biddle.  John  222 
Biela  230. 
Blelski  170 
Bierstadt.  A.  232 
HI f.»rrn is  233 
Big  Blue  271} 

Creek  263 

Honi  2t>7 
Blgelow.J.  23Q 

Poultney  S 
Bill.  Reform  70.  SO 
Bill  of  ExcepOons  313 

of  Exchange  6_16 

of  Lading  515 

of  Parcels  Mil 

of  Rights  313 

of  Hale  Mil 
Bllllarda  280 
Billingsgate  \M 
Bills.  Discounted  516 

Payable  313 

Receivable  516 
Bills  of  Lading  123 
Blnney.  H_  289 
Biography.  Books  on  111 

Dictionary  of  223 
Bion  152 

Blot,  Jean  Baptiste  2jsi 
Bird  of  Jove  fill 
of  Paradise  499 
Birthstones  653 
Bishop  of  Rome  193 
Bishop.  Sir  Henry  280 
Bishopa' Bible  531 
Bismarck  Archipelago  92 
Bismarck.  Prince  von  2*0 
Bismuth.  Trinitrate  of  430. 
Bison  199 

Blspham.  David  660 
Biasell.  W.  a.  353 
Bithynia  ST* 
Bizet.  G.  280. 
BJomson  lfii  2l!i 
Black  Bear  129 

Death  131 

Eagle  422 

Pox  422 

Frldav  ill 

Hole  of  Calcutta  134 

J.  8. 280.  351.  853 
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Black  Prince.  The  134 

Republicans  135 

Kiver  260 

River  Canal  513 

Swan  122 
Black.  William  ILL  205 
Rlackic.  J.  8.  2*0 
Blacklisting.  Anti-.  Laws  41 
Rlackmore.  Richard  121 
Blackstone  2*0 
Blackwood.  William  280 
Bladcnsberg  268 
Blaine.  J.  G.  2W,  351 
Blair.  Hugh  2H 

John  351 

Montgomery  353 
Blanc.  Louis  li-j 
Bland.  R.  P.  280 
Blarney  Stone.  The  135.  633 
Bias  title  Id.  E.  1L  2SQ 
Blatchtord,  S.  LLJ 
Blavatsky.  Helene  P.  280 
Blenheim.  Battle  or  ILL  356 
Blind.  Education  of  the  Uju 

in  the  United  States  631 
Bliss.  C.  S.  353 
Blood.  Circulation  of  the  318 
Bloodstone  ££,  650 
Bloomticld  133.  2ui 
Blooming  Gap  203 
Blouet.  Paul  280 
Blucher  2BQ 
Blue  Laws  135 

Blue  Laws  of  Connecticut  053 

of  Massachusetts  LIU 
Blue  Springs  220 
Blue  Stocking  135,  642 
Blue  Vitriol  asi 
Blue  Vitriol  Poison.  Antidote  for  462 
Bluebeard  135,  HZ 
Blumcnbach.  J.  P.  280. 
Boa  Constrictor  199 
Boabdil  Sail 
Boadlcea  351 
Board  of  Trade  612 
Boats— Black  Snake  SOI 

-tender  to  Nautilus  266 
Boccaccio  152,  20ft 
Bodeustedt.  F.  M.  205 
Bodily  Exercise.  Kinds  of  ill 
Bodleian  Library  5.Y> 
Bodley.  Sir  Thomas  2S1 
Boer  War  312 
Boerhaave.  iL  281 
Boethlus  2*1 
Bo g a rd us.  James  2hl 
Bohacddin  151 
Bohemian  135 

Language  128 
Boiardo  159 
Boilcau.  N.  205 
Boiling  Point  325 
Bois  de  Boulogne  135 
Bokhara.  Ruler  of  m 
Boleyn.  Anne  2*1 

Bollngbroke.  Henry  St  John.  Vis- 
count 2tii 
Bolivar  4«rt 

Simon  2*1 
Bolivia  US. 

Coins  of  186 

Commerce  of  lid 

Debt  of  Ufi 

Gold  and  Silver  Produced  4*7 

Population  496 

Railroad  Mileage  502 

Ruler  of  111  - 

Trade  426 
Boliviano  486 
Bombs.  Origin  of  402 
Bona  Dea  235 
Bonaparte.  Charles  J.  SS2 

Charles  Louis  Napoleon  281 

Joseph  SI 

Louis  231 

Napoleon  2*1 
Bonar,  Horatius  281 
Bonaventura,  St.  281 
Bond  516 


Bonheur,  Rosa  281 
Bonhomme  Rlchard-Scrapl*  269 
Boniface.  George  0.  660 

St.  281 
Bonn.  University  of  92 
Bonner,  Edmund  2511 
Bonnet  2Ifl 
Bonnivard  281 
Bonus  Eventus  235 
Book.  A  Curious  119 
Bookkeeping  616 

Books,  Antiquities,  Art  and  Music 
118 

Classics,  Poetry,  Drama  I»h 
Education  U3 
Essays  and  Criticism  lis 
Fiction.  Description  Lh± 
Five  Kings,  of  the  fiOQ 
History,  Biography  lii 
Language.  Literature  142 
Material  of  624 
Philosophy.  .Esthetics  m» 
Political  Science.  Economics,  and 

Law  150 
Postage  Kates  on  111 
Price  of  631 

Reference,  and  Dictionaries  li3 

Religion. Theology.  Mythology  US 

Science  and  Travels  119 

Size  of  fill 

The  World's  Best  US 
Boomerang  fill 
Boone.  Daniel  281 
Booth.  Agnes  660 

Edwin  281 

J.  B.  282 

John  Wilkes  282 

William  2*2.  jXI 
Boots  380 
Borax  ltiil 

Borchgrevlnk.  C.  E.  282 
Border  Minstrel,  The  135 

States  135 

The  135 
Boreas  235 

Borghese,  Princess  282 
Borgia.  Cesare  2*2. 

Lucretla  282 
Boric.  A.  E.  352 
Borjesson  163 
B«nie  167 
Borneo  HA 

British  North  82 
Borromeo.  St.  282 
Ik>  scan  161 
Boss  610 
Bossuet  1M.  282 
Boston-Berceau  210 
Boston,  Museum  Fine  Arts  519 
Boston  News  letter  Hfl 
Bos  well,  James  205. 
Botanic  Gardens  329 
Botany  380 
Botha.  T  «>uis  282 
Botha  ville  3iZ 
Bottger,  J.  F.  282 
Botticelli  2S2 
Bottles  380 
Bottomry  516 
Bouclcault.  Dion  205 
Bougainville  282 
Bougucreau  282 
Bou  I  anger  282 
Boulevard  JJJ5 
Boulogne  352 
Bourdaloue  282 
Bourgeoisie  J35 
Bourne.  Hugh  282 
Bourse.  The  135,  516 
Boutwell.  George  S.  352 
Bouvincs 
Bow  Bella  135 
Bowditch.  N.  282 
Bowery.  The  135. 
Bowles,  William  L.  205 
Boxers.  The  555 
Boxes,  Contents  of  626. 
Boxwood  199 
Boycott  135. 


Boycott.  Anti  .  Laws  il 

and  Boycotting  191 
Boyd.  Linn  351 
Boyd  ton  261 
Boyeson.  H_  162.  205 
Boyle.  Robert  2*2 
Boyne.  Battle  of  the  25^  352 
Bozarri*.  Marcos  282 
Bracciolinl.  lx-onardo  159 
Brackets.  Use  of  131 
Braddock  282 
Braddock's  Defeat  258 
Braddon.  Miss  2ti5 
Bradford.  William  2S2,  353.  112 
Bradley,  J.  P.  351 
Bradstreet.  Mrs.  Anne  121 
Bragg.  B.  283.  313 
Brahe.  Tycho  288 
Brahma  2S5. 
Brahms.  J.  in 
Braille  System  551 
Brain.  The  319 

Overworking  the  Undeveloped  442 
Branch.  John  352 
Brandes.  Georg  205. 
Brandy  422 

Nose  liti 
Brandywlne  25^  269 
Brantome  164 
Braxton.  Carter  23,  616 
Brazil  89.  115  352 

Chamber  of  Deputies  li9 

Coins  186 

Commerce  116 

Debt  116 

Executive  Authority  89 
Exports  fi56 

Gold  and  Silver  Produced  182. 

Instruction  90 

Legislative  Authority  89 

Local  Government  90 

Population  196 

Railroad  Mileage  503 

Religion  90 

Ruler  Ui 

Trade  i26 

Wood  429 

Wool  in  611 
Breach  of  Covenant  516. 

of  Peace  516 

of  Promise  5_hj 

of  Trust  510 
Bread  38a 
Bread  fruit  409 

Breckenridge,  J.  C.  42.  2S3.  3.51 

John  353 
Breda. Treaty  of  320 
Breeches  Bible  135.  533 
Bremen  115 

Bremer  Frederika  162,  205 
Brcslau,  Bank  of  1M 

Peace  of  310 

University  of  92 
Bretigny,  Peace  of  362 
Brewer. D.J.  2*3.  351 
Brewster.  Benjamin  H.  353 

Sir  David  283 
Brian  283 

Brice's  Cross  Roads  266 

Brick  Required    to    Construct  a 

Building  621 
Bricks  3*0 
Bride  of  the  Sea  135 
Bride.  Throwing  Shoes  after  628 
Bridge  of  the  Holy  Trinity  622 

of  Sighs  13JL  622 
Bridgeport  265 
Bridges,  Most  Notable  622 

Origin  of  403  . 
Bridget.  St.  283 
Brldgman,  Laura  283 
Brief  filfi 
Bright.  John  282 
Brisicus  235 
Bristow.  Benjamin  352 

Station  210 
Britannia  Bridge  62Z 
British  America.  R.  R.  Mileage  :<C 
British  Bunub  82 
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British  Colonics,  Commerce  llfi 

Debt  llfi 
British  Columbia  82 

Area  and  Population  85 

Compulsory  Education  in  5CQ 

Exemption  La  wit  of  U 

Religion  in  81 
British  Empire.  The  79,  113 

Cabinet  Officers  8Q 

House  of  Commons  2a 

House  of  I.ontN  Hi 

I  ( iovermneiit  80 

Territorial  Kxtent  82 
British  Guiana  82 

Railroad  Mileage  503 
British  (iiilnen  82 
British  Honduras  82 
British  Museum  13A,  555 
British  North  American  Act  82 
British  Province*.  Wool  in  511 
British  Mouth  ami  East  Africa  JSi 
Brito.  Bernardo  de  LB 
Broadway  135 
Brochs  3S2 
Brockhau*.  F.  A.  253. 
Broker  filfi 

Bronte,  Charlotte  173.  205 

Dying  Saying  of  fifil 
Brontes  2£i 
Bronze  Arc  ill 
Brook  Farm  135 
Brooklyn  Bridge  £22 
Brooks.  Phillip*  2*3 
Brother .  I  onathan  135 
Brougham.  Lord  173,  283 
Brown.  A.  V.  353 

Charles  Brockden  175 

Henry  B.  351 

John  282 

Hubert  283 
Brow 11  Scqtiard,  Rdouard  283 
Browning.  K.  B.  173.  mxi 

<).  li,  353 

Robert  142,  173.  2Qfi 
Urownson  llfi 
Brownstown  2»i.'< 
Bruce.  Robert  283 
Bromine),  Beau  i£3 
Brono.  St.  2*3 
Brunswick  115 

Kuleror  LU 
Brussels  Lace  406 
Brutus.  Lucius  Junius  283 

Marcus  Junius  283 
Bryan.  William  Jennings  283 
Bryant.  W.  C.  H2.  175.  2m 
Bryce.  James  2Ui 
Bubona  235 

Buchanan.  James  42,  2(10,  2SL  349 
:r,n,  — 

Virginia  fig) 
Bucket  Shop  51fi 
Buckland.  F.  T.  284 
Buckland's  Mills  jtu 
Buckle.  H  T  jsi 
Buddha  235,  281 
Buddhism  5311 
Buell  281 

Buelow,  Baron  von  281 
Buena  Vista  2m,  264 
Buenos  Ayres  352 
Buffalo  i^l 
Bull  on  2M,  321 
Bultrarfa.  Money  482 

Kailroad  Mileage  303 

Kuler of  HI 

Statistics  of  113 

Wheat  Crop  £5> 
Bulgarian  Language  12S 
Bulgarians  332 
Bulgurin  120. 
Bull  filfi 

Ole  281 

Hun  2<iL  2«W,  343 

Run  No.  2.  26M.  313 

of  Pope  Alexander  VI.  362 

Bullets,  Origin  of  103 

Bulwer-Lytton  173.  206 

Buncombe  135 


Bundesrath  as 
Bunker  Hill  25«,  266 

Monument  vxv,  6111 
Bunsen.  Chevalier  281 

K.  W.  281 
Bunyan.  John  142,  181,  206 
Burdette.  K.  J.  ajfi 
Bureau  of  Printing  and  Engraving 

512 

Burger.  G.  A.  1B7,  206 
Burgess.  Nell  66U 
Burgoyne,  John  281 
Burgundy  Wine  123 
Burke.  Edmund  173,  284 
Burmah  82 

Buroc-Jones.  Sir  Edward  281 
Bnrnelte.  F.  IL  175,  206 
Burns.  Robert  173.  iii 

The  Ayrshire  Poet  131 
Burnside.  Ambrose  Everett  281.  343 
Burr,  Aaron  2*1,  351 
Burritt.  Elfhu  138,  -juu 
Burroughs,  Marie  (AA1 
Burton.  R.  2LSi 

Bridge  at  £22 
Bush  net  1  2*4 

Business  Law  and  Forms.  Agency  53 
Checks  55 

Common  Carriers  54 
Contracts  &9 
Co-partnership  fi5 
Currency  65 
Deeds  A3 

Forms  of  Contracts  CI 

Forms  of  l>eeds  S3 

Forms  of  Power  of  Attorney  S3 

Guaranty  57,  52 

Mortgage  55 

Notes  fWV,  S* 

Partnerships  62 

Wills  £L  64 
Business  Terms,  Dictionary  of  fill 
Butler  112 

B.  F.  28L  343.  852,  3fi3 

Joseph  281 
Butter  380 
By-Law  filfi 
Byblis  235 

Byron.  Lord  173,  206 

Dying  Saying  of  661 

(>.  D.  fifiQ 
Byzantine  r.io 

Architecture  515 
Byzantium  352 

Cntmllero,  IVnmn  162 

Cabet.  E.  2*4 
Cabin  Creek  262 
Cabinet.  Brazil  90 

British  80. 

Russian  lus 

United  States  331 
Cabinet  Officers : 

Attorneys-General.  353 

Postmasters  General  avt 

Secretaries  of  Agriculture  353. 

Secretaries   of   Commerce  and 
Labor  353 

Secretaries  of  Uie  Interior  353 

Secretaries  of  the  Navy  352 

Secretaries  of  State  351 

Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  352 

Secretaries  of  War  832 
Cubiri  236 

Cable,  G.  W.  175,  206 
Cubic*.  Cuba  1IT 

Ow  ned  by  the  Nations  502 

Submarine  of  the  World  502 
Cabot,  George  332 

John  281 

Sebastian  231 
Cabrera  2*4 
Cache  Swamp  2tl2. 
Cachet,  litres  de  133 
Cacod.Ttnon  236 
Cacti  s  236 
Cade.  Jack  281 
Cadmus  152.  153.  179,  23ti 
Caduceu*T~236.  iia 


Cwdmon  12L  206 

Csesar.  Caius  Julius  156,  284 

Dying  Saying  of  661 
Ciesars,  Palace  of  the  581 
Cagliari  281 
Cagliostro  281 
Caimanera  Mft 
Caine.  T.  H.  206 
Calabash  Tree  400 
Calderon  de  la  Barca  16L  206 
Caledonia  13\  857 
Caledonia  and  Detroit-boats  2Gj> 
Calendar.  A  Ready  Reference  ^53 
Caligula  283 

Calhoun.  J.  C.  4L  2S5.  351,  352 
Calico  Printing  380 
California  357 

Admitted  to  the  Union  50 

Area,  Length,  Breadth  SO 

Assessed  Valuation  las 

Capital  50 

Coal  506 

Compulsory  Education  553 
Debt  4U8 

Derivation  of  Name  332 
Discovery  of  Gold  in  382 
Divorce  Laws  of  21 
Eight  Hour  Laws  of  14 
Exemption  Laws  of  21 
Gold  and  Silver  Produced  498 
Governor's  Salary  fll 
Interest  Laws  68 
Legislative  51 
Population  of  KJ5 

Property  Rights  of  Married  Women 

26 

Public  Land  635 
Railroad  Mileage  502 
Requirements  for  Citizenship  is 
Requirements  for  Practicing  Law 
in  5&1 

Requirements  for  Practicing  Med- 
icine in  582 
Savings  Banks  4S* 
State  Government  51 
Statistics  50 

Statutes  of  Limitations  68. 

Union  Soldiers  from  fill 

University  of  5&J 
Callsto  236 
Calixtus,  George  285 
Calllmachus  153,  £53 
Calliope  23fi 
Calms r,  Union  of  343 
Calomel  3M,  460 
Calpe  226. 
Calumet  133 
Calve.  Emma  tm 
Calvert.  George  235 
Calvin.  John  HZ 
Calypso  296 
Cama  236 

Cambaceres.  Jean  de  285 
Cambodia  94,  llfi 
Cambray.  League  of  362 

Treaty  of  369 
Cambridge,  University  of  532 
Cambronne  285 
Camden  265,  268 
Camel  422" 
Camelnpard  122 
Camera  Obscura,  Origin  of  403 
Cameron,  Beatrice  660. 

James  D.  285  352 

Simon  283,  352 
Cameroons  llfi 
Camillus  23'. 
Camocns  1C2,  206 
Campagna  135 
Campanus  131 
Campbell  116 

Alexander  255 

George  W.  352 

James  353 

J.  A.  331 

Mrs.  Patrick  660 

Thomas  Ml 
Campbell  Station  220 
Camp  Defiance  263 
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Camp  McCalla  2ee 

CampbauacD,  w72K5 
Camphor  ifiL  423 

Liniment  of  161 

Tincture  of  162 
Campoamor  UL> 
Campo  Formlo,  Treaty  of  320. 
Canacbe  236 
Canada  82.  252.  351 

Area,  etc..  of  the  Provinces  85 

Capital  M 

Coins  486 

Commerce  ilfi 

Constitution  and  Government  82 
Debt  lift 

Executive  Officers  83 
Exports  of  f-y. 

Gold  and  Silver  Produced  182 
House  of  Commons  83 
Instruction  SI 
Justice  8i 

Money  and  Credit  M,  482 
Naturalisation  M 
Production  and  Industry  81 
Property  Right*  of  Married  Women 

Provincial  Government  S3. 

Religion  81 

Rulers  since  1867  83 

Senate  83 

Wealth  122 

Wheat  Crop  12a 
Canadian  Parliament  House  8 
Canal*  513 
Canary  Birds  129 
Canary  Islands  352 
Canby.  Edward  233 
Candia  352 
Candlemas  229 
Candles  3M 

Candolle.  Augustlu  de  285 
Cane  River  2tv> 
Cannce.  Battle  of  212.  352 
Canning.  George  285 
Cannon,  J.  O.  351 
Cannon  Salutes  hill 
Cannonler-Warspite  261 

-Medusa  265 
Canoba  23G 
Canon  Law  515 
Canopus  236 
Canova,  A.  2*5,  539 
Cantaloupe  uiu 
Cantharldes  199 

Plaster  of  161 
Canton  Forts  2ZQ 
Canton,  French  21 
Canute  285 

King  222 

Capacity  of  the  Largest  Churches 
and  Halls  638 

Scriptural  Measure  of  373 
Cape  Colony  62.  113 

Compulsory  Education  in  560 

Exports  of 

Money  in  182 

Wool  in  5U 
Capo  uiranleau  'J'k'> 
Cape  Madeira  Wine  199 
Cape  St.  Vincent  255 
Capers  4jW,  613 
Capet  2*5 
Capias  51!i 
Capls  236 
Capital  610 
Capital  Letter*  18a 

Use  of  129 
Capital  of  the  D.  S.  fid 
Capitals  of  States  50. 

Territories  50 

Canada  M 
Capitol  at  Washington  542,  611 
Capitolinus  236 
Capponi  160 
Capripedes  236 
Capsicum  ML  122 
Captain  Kidd  618 
Capula  2311 
Caraway  Seeds  132 


Carbolic  Acid  159 
Carbonari  135 
Carboniferous  Aire  326 
Cardamom  Seeds  199 
Cardan,  J.  285 
Cardenas,  Attack  on 
Carducci  ica 
Carey.  Eleanor  66Q 

ILC.  285 
Carleton.  Will  206 
Carlisle.  John  G.  as  1.352 
Carlowltz.  Peace  of  25L  32Q 
Carlyle.  Thomas  173,  2LMi 
Carmagnole  135. 
Carmine  122 
Carneades  151 
Carnegie.  Andrew  285 
Carnellan  65Q 
Carney's  Bridge  263 
Carnot  285 
Caro  162 
Carolines  IIS 
Carrier  Pigeons  622 
Carriers,  Common  51 

Liabilities  of  61 

Obligations  of  51 

of  Passengers  55 
Carroll.  Charles  22,  2M,  01 
Carson.  C.  285 
Carte  Blanche  512 
Cartesian  Philosophy  135 
Carthage  352 
Carticr  285 

Cart wrlght.  Edmund  285 

Peter  285 
Carver.  John  285 
Cary.  Alice  206 

Phir-be  2UH 
Caryatides  ill.  fUQ 
Casauhon.  Isaac  163,  256 
Cass.  Lewis  351,  852 
Cassada  122 
Cassandra  °J3il 
Cassia  199 
Cassiopeia  2M 
Castalia  236 
Casta  lides  236 
Caste  632 
Castelar  162 
Castle  Garden  135 
Castlereagh.  Viscount  286. 
Castletown  252 
Castor  236 

Oil  liL  42a 
Castro.  Joan  de  286 
Catacombs  135,  531 
Catalonia  352 
Catawba  Fords  268 
Catechu  129  • 

Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine. 

New  York  512 
Cathedrals,  European  532 

Heights  of  Noted  628 
Catherine  L  286 

II..  The  Great  286 

of  Aragon  286. 

de  Medici  2*6 

St.  286 

Catholic  University  of  America  596 

Catiline  286 

Cato  155,  2s6 

Catron.  John  Xd 

Cat's  Eye  129 

Catullus.  Valerius  155,  202 

Caucasian  Race  3W, 

Caustic  Potaab  381 

Cautber  236. 

Cavaignac  256 

Cavalier  2Sfi 

Scrvente  13i 
Cave,  Mammoth  668 
Caveat  616 
Caveat  Emptor  516 
Caveats.  Patent  Office  Procedure  31 
Cavendish.  1L  286 
Caviare  199 
Cavour.  Count  di  2M 
Cawnpore.  Massacre  of  312 
Cayenne  115 


Cayenne  Pepper  199 
Cayuga  and  Seneca  Canal  513 
Cay  van.  Georgia  CG0 
Caxton,  William  2*6 
Cecilia.  St.  135.  286 
CecilluB  155 
Cedar  129 

Creek  270.  343 

Mountain  238 
Celebes  113 

Celebrated  Characters  In  Literature 

191 

Paintings  538 
Celeno  236 
Celestial  Empire  135 
Celibacy  in  Roman  Catholic  Church 

536 
Cella  HQ 

Cellini,  Benvenuto  351 
Celluloid  381 
Celtic  Language  128 

Race  101 
Cenci.  Beatrice  286 
Census.  U.  8. 1880  G21 

V.  S,  1900  335 
Centaur  236 

Center  of  Population  filfi 

Central  Africa.  Railroad  Mileage  303 

Central  America  352 

Coins  186 

Exports  of  656 

Gold  and  Silver  Produced  182 
Money  in  182 
Railroad  Mileage  503 
Wool  In  fill 
Central  and  South  American  Trade 

m 

Central  Park  133 
Cephalus  236 
Cerate  Ifil 

of  Acetate  of  Lead  161 

of  Resin  161 

of  Spermaceti  161 
Ceraunius  •*  '■■< . 
Cerberus  236 
Ceres  236 

Cerro  Gortlo  260,  2ti5 
Certified  Cheeks  512 
Certiorari  612 
Cervantes  161,  202 
Cesnola  286" 
Cestus  23li 
Ceylon  82 

Railroad  Mileage  503 
Cbaillu.  Paul  du  286 
Chain  Shot  103 
Chakani  158. 
Chaldeans  352 
(  balk  3*1 

Mixture  of  165 

Prepared  161 
Chalmers.  Thomas  286 
Chalons.  Battle  of  312 
Chamber  of  Deputies  W).  90.  23 

of  Representatives  88 
Chamberlain,  Joseph  286 
Chameleon  129 
Chamlsso  168 
Chamois  Goat  199 
Chamomile  Flowers  161 

Infusion  of  163 
Champ  de  Mars  135,  352 
Champagne  Wine  lin 
Champion  Hills  266 
Champlaln  Canal  613 

Samuel  de  286 
Champolllon,  J.  F.  28ft 
Champs  Elyseea  ia5 
Chancellor  of  England  81 

of  Germany  25 
Chancellorsville  265.  313.  618 
Chancery  612 
Chandler.  William  E.  262 

Zaehariah  2ii 
Chanfrau,  Mrs.  F.  S.  66Q 
Channel  Islands.  Local  Government 
of  gl 

Channlng.  W.  E.  175,  307 
Chantilly  Lace  fefi 
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("ha on  236 
Chapman  1X9 
Chapultcpec  263 

Character  Indicated  by  the  Month 

of  Birth  652 
Characters.  Celebrated.  In  Litera- 
ture 181 
Charcoal.  Poultice  of  166 
Charge  of  the  81x  Hundred 
Charing  Croaa  SSI 
Charlemagne  lfifi,  251L  ^ 

Dying  Saying  of  662 
Charles.  Kings  225 

L  of  England  222 

Dying  Saying  of  662 
Charlea  II.  of  England  222 

Dying  Baying  of  662 
Charlea  V.,  Dying  Saying  of  662 

IX.  of  France,  Dying  Saying  of  063 

Martel  281 
Charleston  263 

Boat  Attack  on  262 

Ironclads  at  J'o 

Siege  of  255,  313 
Charlotte.  Dying  Saying  of  662 
Charming  Sally-Kevcngc  266 
Charon  236 
Charter  517 

Oak  135 
Chartists  867 
Chary  Nils  236 
Chase.  8.  P.  2SL  852.  354 

Samuel  23,  354.  616 
ChasRcur-STl.awrence  2Gt 
Chateaubriand  16IL  202 
Chatham.  Earl  of  282 
Chattahoochee  261 
("hattanooga  270,  271,  313 
Chattels  5JZ 

Chaucer,  Q.  171.  1X1.  202 
Chauvinism  EET 
Chcapside  135 
Check  51Z 

Certified  ill 
Checks  && 

Chemical  Composition  of  Human 

Body  116 
Chemical    Substances,  Common 

Names  of  SKI 
Chemistry  382 
Cheiiios  236 
Chenler.  Joseph  155 
Cheraskow  162 
Cherbulllez  165 
Cherries  643 
Cherublnl  282 
Chesapeake-Shannon  2S6. 
Chess.  Origin  of  381 
Chesterfield  112,  201 

Dying  Saying  of  662 
Chestnut  129 

Hill  271 
Cheves.  Langdon  331 
Chevreul  2212 
Chevron  Clil 
Chlaro-oscuro  610 
Chicago.  Bridge  at  628 

University  of  SIC 
Chlckahominy  843 
Chickamauga  269,  518 
Chlgger  122 
Chihuahua  261 
Childennas  223 
Children.  Adoption  of  122 

Rights  of  123 
Children's  Crusado  551 
Chile  W,  Hi 

Coins  of  lfifi 

Commerce  116 

Debt  116 

Exports  656 

Gold  and  Silver  Produced  1SZ 
Instruction  21 
Justice  81 

•  •■■•a.  Government  21 
Population  mfi 
Railroad  Mileage  503 
Religion  21 
Ruler  of  1H 


Chile  Trade  126 

Wheat  Crop  122 

Wool  in  6±1 
Chillon  857 
Chilo  m 

Chllteni  Hundreds  135 
Chimera  236 
Chimneys.  Origin  of  122 
China  9_L  lii  852 

Coins  of  **r> 

Commerce  115 

Debt  lis 

Divorces  In  523 

Exports  f»y> 

Gold  and  Silver  Produced  182 

Great  Wall  of  632 

Instruction  92 

Local  Government  22 

Money  in  182 

Railroad  Mileage  &03 

Religion  22 

Ruler  of  111 

Wool  In  611 
Chinchilla  122 
Chinese  Burial  Customs  581 

Immigration  Laws  118 

Literature  151 

Naturalization  Prohibited  35 

Styles  of  Architecture  &H 
Chippendale,  Thomas  282 
Chippewa  262 
Chiron  236 
Chltty.  Joseph  282 
Chloride  of  Zinc  161 
Chloris  236 
Chloroform  881 
Choate.  Rufus  175,  2RT 
Chocolate  122 
Chopin  282 
Chou  236 

Chouteau,  Auguste  282 

Pierre  282 
Christ  Church  135. 
Christian  Association,  Young  Men's 

Christian  Names.  Meaning  of  128 

Christian  Science  &M 

Churches  386 
Christianity  674,  522 
Christina  282 
Christmas  522 

Day  230,  631 
Chronograph.  Origin  of  103 
Chronological  Eras  228 
Chronometer,  Origin  of  108. 
Chronos  236 
Chrysler's  Fields  210 
Chrysolite  650 
Chrysostom  2S7 
Church  of  England  556 

Greek  608 

Roman  Catholic  521 
Churches.  Capacity  of  Largest  C3S 
Chun-hill.  W.  202 
Churubuaco  268 
Chvostow  HQ, 
Cicero  155,  202 
Cid  Campeador  128 
ad.  The  135.  161.  281 

Chronicle  of  the  160 
Cienfuegos,  Attack  on  339 
Cimabue  282 
Cimbri  358 
Cinchona  Bark  161 

Decoction  of  162 
Cincinnati.  The  125 

Art  Museum  of  519 
Cincinnatus  282 
Cinnabar  122 
Cinnamon  462.  122 
Cinq-Mars,  Marquis  de  2*7 
Clnquefoil  610 
Circassia,  Divorces  In  633 
Circe  236 

Circulars.  Postage  Rates  on  112 
Cisseta  236 

Cisterns.  Capacity  of  665 
Cltherides  236 

Cities.  Largest  of  the  Earth  £22 


Cities.  Popular  Name*  of  655. 
Rainfall  of  Foreign  6M 
Temperature  of  Foreign  6sQ 
United  States  6*1 

Citizen  King,  The  135 

Citlzenahip,  Conditions  for  81 

Citric  Acid  152 

Citron  12S 

Civet  1>! 

Civil  Law  617 

Civil  Lists  of  European  Sovereigns 

Civil  Service.  United  States  82 
Applications  32 
Appointments  38 
Divisions  of  82 
Examination  32 
Excepted  Places  3d 
Extent  of  31 

Political  Activity  of  Officiate  89 

Political  Discrimination  88 

Preference  Claimants  38 

Unclassified  Executive  32 
Civil  War.  American  313 

Army  During  612 

Great  Rattles  of  618 
Claret  Wine  5f2£> 
Clarke.  Abraham  23,  616 

Adam  2X7 

George  650. 

James  F.  176.  202 

JohnS.  660 
Classic  and  Romantic  Literature  129 
Classics.  Books  on  the  118 
Classification  of  Mankind  <-<~. 
Claude,  Jean  282 

Lorrain  282 
Claudius  L  H 
Claxton.  Kale  660. 
Clay.  Henry  ITS,  2K7.  ,V»1 
Clayton.  J.  M.  3il 
Cleanliness  416 
Clearing  House  188 
Clemens.  Aiexandrinua  282 

8.  L.  202 
Cleobulus  153 
Cleopatra  282 
Cleopatra's  Needle  504 
Clergy.  Benefit  of  531 
Clepsydra.  Origin  of  iixi 
Clerestory  610 

Cleveland.  Grover  42,  2*7,  262.  X49, 

850,  628 
Cleveland  Viaduct  £2« 
Clifford.  Nathan  353,  3%1 
Climate  S82 
Altitude  382 
Character  of  Soil  882 
Distribution  of  Land  and  Water 
382 

Elevation  of  the  Land  3S3 

Land  and  Water  :*M 

Latitude  3*2 

length  of  Day  382 

Moisture  383 

Mountain  Ranges  382 

Ocean  Currents  882 

Prevailing  Winds  882,  8*3 

Rotation  of  the  Earth  383. 

Slope  of  Land  382 

Temperature  3M 

Philippine  Islands  18 

Porto  Rico  14 
Clinton.  De  Wilt  282 

John  851 
'  Sir  Henry  287 
Clio  236 

Cllve,  Lord  Robert  282 
Cloaclna  236 
Clock.  Strasburg  621 
Clocks.  American  316 

Origin  of  103 
OlooLz  A  2S8 

Cloth  of  Gold.  Field  of  the  551 
Cloth,  Woolen.  Origin  of  4i£ 
Clothing  121 
Clotho  236 
Clough,  A.  1L  K 
Cloves  500,  &U 
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Cloves.  Infusion  of  463 

ciovis  asa 

Clowns  of  Lyeia  238 
Cloyd's  Mountain 
Cluacina  236 
Cluatua  151 

Clymer,  George  2L  616 
Clytenxnestra  236 
Clytle  238 
Cneph  23*5 
Onidus  212 
Coaches  383 
Coal  Area  of  World  633 

Mines,  Origin  of  4433. 

Production  of  606 
Coatbrookdale  Bridge  62Z 
Coamo  340 
Coast  of  Holland  354 
Cobb.  Howell  ^s,  X,].  HI 
C«>bden.  R.  288 
Cochln-Chlna  m 

Divorces  in  ~w. 

Railroad  Mileage  aa 
Cochineal  500 
Cockagne,  Land  of  UO 
Cockatoo  54X1 
Cockroach  SOU 
Cocoanut  500 
Cocytus  236 
Cod  Liver  Oil  162 
Coddington.  William  2H8 
Codex  Alcxandrinun  512 
Cody.  William  F.  660 
Cceculus  236 
Coelus  236 
Coffee  SCO,  213 

origiiTof 

T.J.  853 
CofTecville  211 
Coffins  353 
Coghlan.  Rom;  g<j0. 
Coin  883 

Coinage.  Early  American  481 

U.  SL  Mints  4H« 
Coined  Money  of  Oreat  Britain 
Coins.  Foreign.  Value  in  U.  8. 

Metallic  112 

Money  486 

Rare  17.  H,  and  Value  619 
Coke.  Sir  Edward  2SS 
Colbert.  Jean  Baptiste  288 
Colburn,  W.  288 
Cold  Bath  463 
Cold  Harbor  2G4L  CIS 
Cole,  Thomas  288 
Colenso  847 

Coleridge  653.  112,  Hi  201 
Colfax.  &,  12J  288,  311 
Coligny.  Oaspard  de  2x8 
Collamer.  Jacob  353 
Collaterals  518 
C.  O.  D.  518 
College  de  France  £02 
College.  William  and  Mary  601 
Colleges  of  the  United  States  S88 
Collett.  Camilla  162 
Collier.  J.  2fifi 
Colllna  236 
Collins.  W.  171.  307 
Collyer.  Robert  ish 
Colman.  N.  J.  858 
Colocynth  162 

Cologne.  Cathedral  of  532.  515 
Colombia  llfi 

Coins  486 

Commerce  llfi 

Debt  116 

Oold  and  Silver  Produced  187 

Population  126 

Railroad  Mileage  M 

Ruler  of  111 

Trade  126 
Colon  186 

Use  of  the  130 
Colonel  Ooodlng  2M 

Matthews  221 
Colonies.  French  21 

German  9ft  ' 
Colorado  868 


Colorado,  Admitted  to  the  Union  Ejflt 
Area.  Length,  Breadth  at 
Assessed  Valuation  428 
Capital  5£ 
Coal  in  SOJ 

Compulsory  Education  222 
Debt  of  128. 

Derivation  of  Name  331 
Divorce  Laws  of  14 
Eight-Hour  Laws  of  li 
Exemption  Laws  of  21 
Gold  and  Silver  Produced  188 
Governor's  Salary  61 
Interest  Laws  of  68 
Legislature  &1 
Population  635 

Property  Rights  of  Married  Wo- 
men ZA 
Public  Lands  635 
Railroad  Mileage  622. 
Requirements  for  Citizenship  in  48 
Requirements  for  Practicing  Law 
in  581 

Requirements  for  Practicing  Medi- 
cine in  587 
State  Government  51 
Statistics  541 

Statutes  of  Limitations  68. 
Wills.  Peculiarities  of  63 
Colored  Troops  in  Union  Army  612 
Colosseum,  The  M£  ,V0 
Colossus  of  Memnon  572 

of  Rhodes  132.  579 
Colt.  &  288 
Columba.  St.  238 
Columbia  135.  266 
District  of.  Eight-hour  Law  of  44 
University  626 
Columbian  University  6Q& 
Columbus  2^  258 

Dying  Saying  of  6f>2 
Column  of  V'endome  135 
Combustion.  Spontaneous  125 
Comedy  858 
480.   Comenlus.  J.  A.  288 
Comet-Frigate  263 
Comets  883 
Comities..  Philip  de  163 
Comma,  Use  of  the  120. 
Commerce  and  Industry:  Cuba  20. 
Hawaii  12 

Philippine  Islands  IS. 
Porto  Rico  U 
Commerce-Brig  and  Schooners  211 
Commerce  Law,  Interstate  52 
Commerce  with  the  U.  S.  lift 
Commercial  Bonk  of  Russia  4*1 
Committee  of  Ministers,  Russian  104 
Common  Carriers  54 

Law  617 
Commonwealth  212 
Commune.  French  24 
Paris  610 
The  858 
Communication  in  Canada  85 
Communism  and  Socialism  122 
Comoeta  Creek  268 
Comoro  Isles  94 
Compass,  The  384. 
Composite  filfl 

Order  of  Architecture  511 
Compounding  with  Creditors  517 
Compressed-Air  Engines  381 
Compulsory  Education  Laws  in 
U.  8.  552 
in  Foreign  Countries  60Q. 
Comte  165.  288 
Comus  236 
Concord  234L  2G5 
Concordia  'ZHX 
Conde  288 
Condlllac  288 
Condor  500 
Condorcet  185,  288 
Confederate  Money.  How  Price 

Dropped  125 
Confederate  Soldiers  Surrendered 
652 

Confederate  States  135,  ML  618 


Confederation  of  the  Rhine  358 
Confucianism  540 
Confucius  142,  1M,  288 
Conger,  E.  HTSST 
Congo  States  »L  112,  115 

Railroad  Mileage  H 

Ruler  of  114 
Congress-Savage  2S2 
Congressional  Library  frontiipim 

135,  M7.  621 
Congreve.  William  201 
Conium  162 
Conkling.  Roscoe  288 
Connecticut  858 

Area.  Length.  Breadth  22 

Assessed  Valuation  ii& 

Capital  5Q 

Compulsory  Education  552 
Debt  428 

Derivation  of  the  Name  331 
Divorce  Laws  of  24 
Eight-Hour  Laws  14 
Exemption  Lawa  Zl 
Famous  Blue  Laws  613 
Governor's  Salary  61 
History  of  228 
Interest  Laws  68 
Legislature  51 
Liquor  Laws  63 
Population  685 

Property    Rights    of  Married 
Women  3ft 

Railroad  Mileage  502 

Ratified  the  Constitution  3_L  50 

Requirements  for  Citizenship  48 
for  Practicing  Law  584 
for  Practicing  Medicine  281 

Savings  Banks  488 

State  Government  51 

Statistics  5Q 

Statutes  of  limitations  68 

Union  Soldiers  from  612 

Wills.  Peculiarities  of  S3 
Conrad.  C.  M.  852 
Consanguinity  617 
Conseil  d'Etat  23 
Consols  132,  518 
Constable.  John  282 
Constance.  Treaty  of  369 
Constant.  Benjamin  £«2 

de  Rcbecque  282 
Constantla  Wine  500 
Constantine  L  222,  Uft  tU 
Constantinople  XjS 
Constellation  captures  L'Insurgent 
354 

Constellation-L'Insurgent  263 

•Vengeance  263 
Constitution  and  Government : 

Argentine  Republic  82 

Belgium  82 

Brazil  89 

Canada  82 

Chile  90,  21 

Cuba  19 

Denmark  110 

France  92 

Germany  95_,  Bfi 

Greece  92 

Hawaii  15 

Italy  88 

Japan  100 

Mexico  102 

Netherlands  102 

Norway  l«L  110 

Spain  lOf. 

Sweden  11)8 

Switzerland  111 

United  States  10 
Conatitution-Cyane  and  Levant  264 
-Guerriere  268 
•Java  271,  354 
Constitution,  Expounder  of  136 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  23 

Amendment  to  10,  22 

Ratification  of  ST 

Ratification  of  Amendment  U 
Constitution  Wallon  92 
Consualia  236 
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Con<ro>  612 
Consumption  667 
Conmu  236 
Contango  Ufl 
Contempt  M7 
Contract*  fii 

Forma  of  61 
Contreras,  2l0 
Convention  858 
Conveyance  613 
Cook.  Captain  358 

Joseph  282 
Cooks  Mill*  2ZS 
Cooper.  J.  F.  174.  201 

Peter  289 
Copaiba  Bslsam  462 
Copal  £00 

Co  Partnership.  Article*  of  65 
Cope.  E.  D.  289 
Copenhagen  35* 

Treaty  of  ail! 
Copcrnican  System  885 
Copernicus  166,  233 
Cophctua  241 
Copia  236 
Copley.  J.  8.  282 
Copper  ftoo 

Production  of  506 
Copperaa  881 
Copperheads  135 
Copyright  Law.  United  States  31 

International  113 
Coquelln.  B.  C.  606 
Coquerel  165 
Cora-boats  »L  263 
Coral  500 
Coran  M 

Corcoran  Art  Gallery  MS 
Corday.  Charlotte  289 
CordoTa  858 
Corelll.  Marie  207 
Coriander  Seed  500,  643 
Corinth  262 

Corinthian  Architecture  543,  616 
Cork  see 

Corncraekcra.  The  135 
Corn  Crop  of  the  World  128 
Corn  Law  Rhymer,  The  136 
Corneillc  14.',  1M  202 
Cornelian  506 
Cornelius,  Peter  von  282 
Cornell.  Ezra  2S2 
Cornell  University  68ft 
Cornice  616 
Cornish  Language  128. 
Cornwall.  Barry  123 
Cornwall!*.  Lord  288 
Corona  616 
Coroner  518 
Coronis  226 
Corot  282 
Correggio  282.  533 
Corrosive  Sublimate  881 

Antidote  for  4M 
Corsets  385 
Corsica  358 
Corao  135 

Cortelyou,  Oeorge  B.  353 
Cortereal  163 
Cortes  of  Spain  IflB 
Cortei  2h2 

Corwln.  Thomas  282.  352 
Corybantes  23fi 
Corydon  388 
Corythalx  236 
Cosmos.  Origin  of  403 
Cossa  160 

Costa.  Claudlo  Manuel  da  lf>3 
Costa  Rica  115 

Coins  4s6 

Commerce  116 

Debt  116 

Population  426 

Ruler  of  111 

Trade  126 
Cost  of  Living  £05 
Costa  5J8 
Cotta  2M 
Cotton  S86.  5<A> 


Cotytto  236 

Coucy.  Castellan  de  163 
Coues.  Elliott  289 
Coulter  116 

Council.  County,  of  England  82 

of  State,  Russia  Id 

of  State.  Sweden  i"!> 
Councils.  General  232 

of  Nice  552 
Countries  of  the  World.  Statistics  ] 

Divorces  in  Different  633 

Summer  Heat  In  Various  619 
County  Council  of  England  £6 
Coupon  Bonds  518 
Courier-Andromache  261 
Courts  of  Argentine  Republic  86 

Austria-Hungary  86 

Belgium  82 

Brazil  89 

Canada  t2 

Caseation  ST,  25.  101 

Chile  81 

Denmark  1 10 

Kn Bland  81 

France  25 

Germany  96 

Ireland  81 

Italy  98 

Japan  106 

Mexico  102 

Netherlands  102 

Norway  116 

Request  105. 

Rustla  101 

Scotland  81 

Sweden  110 

Turkey  102 

United  States  13 

Wales  81 
Cousin.  Victor  165.  289 
Covent  Garden  858 
Coverdale.  Miles  289 

Bible  of  533 
Cowley  122 
Com  pens  258.  2ti3 
Cowper,  William  172,  207  .  282 
Cox.  Jacob  D.  353 

Kenyon  289 

Palmer  2s9 

JLS.  282 
Crabbe.  George  202 
Crabtree.  Lotta  6GQ 
Cralk.  D.  M.  202 
CramptonGap  262 
Cranch  126 
Crane.  William  LL  t£Q 
Crane  y  Island  261 
Cranmer.  Thomas  289 
Crapaud.  Johnny  135 
Crates  151 
Cratinus  151 
Crawford.  F.  M.  178.  262 

George  W.  852. 

Thomas  282 

William  IL  852 
Cream  of  Tartar  381 
Creasy,  Sir  Edward  jj2 
Creblllon  161 
Credit  Mobilier  137,  491 
Cremation  285 
Cremona  mi 
Creosote  462 

Ointment  of  165 
Crespy.  Treaty  of  369 
Creswell.  John  353 

res jflfl 
Crichton,  The  Admirable  184^  282 
Crime  in  Denmark  HI 

Norway  HQ 
Crimean  War  311 
Crimes  Act  of  Scotland  81 
Crisp,  C.  F.  351 
Crlticl*m.  Books  of  188 
Crittenden,  J.J.  282i  353 
Croatian  Language  128 
Crockery  885 

Printing  118 
Crockett.  David  2sa 

tL  R.  202 


Crocodile  500 

Tears 
Cne»uj  289 
Croly  123 

Crome.  John.  Dying  Saying  of  6C2 
Cromwell  290 

Dying  Saying  of  662 
Cronje  222 

Crookes.  Sir  William  290 
Crosby.  IL  220 
Cross  Keys  268 
Crown  Ht6 

Crownlnshleld.  B.  W.  352 

Jacob  852 
Crude n.  Alexander  296 
Cruikshank.  George  226 
Crusade.  Children  b  551 

8nisades  253.  358 
ryolite  3M 
Crystal  500 
Cuba  115 
Area  and  Population  20 
Coins  ii6 
Commerce  2L  Ufi 
Debt  116 
Education  21 
Government  19 
Money  481 
Piatt  Amendment  18 
Productions  snd  Minerals  21 
Railroad  Mileage  21,  5JH 
Revenue  116 
Ruler  of  111 
Transportation  21 
Cubic  Measure  62a 
Cucumber  643 
Culloden  251 

Culpeper  Court  House  263 
Cumberland  135,  264 

Duke  of  222 
Cunard.  Sir  Samuel  230. 
Cunaxa  218 
Cunha.  J.  A.  da  163 
Cupid  236 
Curfew  Bell  13\  353 
Curious  Book,  A  129 

Misnomers  613 
Currants  5i»J 
Currency  fift 

Early  Forms  of  428 
Curtis,  George  W.  175.  207 

Benjamin  R.  351 
Cushiug.  Caleb  290,  881 

William  251 
Cushman.  Charlotte  220 
Cusp  610 
Custer.  G.  A.  296 
Customs  Duties  82 
HaBgage  Regulations  12 
Mourning  625 
Cuvera  288 
Cuvler  290 
Cybele  231 
Cyclic  Poets  152 
Cyclops  237 
Cygnus  232 
Cyllaros  232 
Cyllo  232 
Cyllopotes  232 
Cyma  6J0 

Cymric  Language  128 

Cynosure  232 
Cyparissus  232 
1   Cypress  ,VO 
Cypria  232 
Cyprus  82 
Cyrus  247, 
Cytheia  232 
Czajkowski  121 
Czerny.  Carl  290 

Dabney's  Mills  262 
Dach.  Simon  166 
Da  Costa  208 
Dactyli  232 
IHedalus  232 
Dagon  232 
Daguerre  290 
Daguerraotjpe  3SS 


Diaitized  t 
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Dahak  232 

Dahlgren.  F.  A.  168,  208 

J.  A.  220 
Dahomey  SI 
Daityas  233 

Dakota,  Derivation  of  the  Name  337 

Union  Soldiers  from  fill 
Dakotas  858 
Dalin.  Olof  von  1SS.  208. 
Dalian.  Alexander .).  8U 

George  M.  1L  220.  351 
Dalton.  J.C.  220 
Daly.  Augustln  660 

Dan  6£Q 
Damascus  Steel  386 
Damask  Linens  and  Silks  3at> 
Damocles'  Sword  125. 
Damrosch,  W.  J.  CfiQ 
Damson*  643 
Dana.  C.  A.  2SQ 

James  D.  176,  290 

k.  il  i^  Pa.  175k  aw 

Dante  22x 
Danau*  232 

Dandelion.  Decoction  of  4S2 
Dandolo.  Enrico  2JU 
Danes  222,  358 
Daniel.  P.  V.  3^1 
Daniels.  F.  tea. 
Danish  Language  122 

Rulers  of  England  212 
Dante  IIS.  142,  153.  228 
Danton  290 
Daphne  23Z 
Darby  and  Joan  135. 
Da  rd  anus  232 
Darius  222 
Darley  290 
Darling.  Grace  220 
1 1  urn  ley.  Lord  290. 
Darwin.  Charles  16a.  174.  201.  394 

Erasmus  221 
Darwinian  Theory  135 
Dash.  Use  of  the  121 
Dates  522 

of  Historical  Events  232 

Some  Interesting*  i2i 
Daton.  John  351 
Daudet.  A.  16&,  2QS 
David.  Felicien  221 

Jacques  Louis  221 

King*  142,  231 

Pierre  Jean  221 
Davles.  Charles  221 
Davis.  David  22L  354 

Jefferson  2"JL  352 

JohnW.  351 

K  1L  208 
Davitt.  Michael  221 
Davout  221 

Davy.  8lr  Humphry  22L  352 
Day  and  Night  386 
Day.  All  Fools'  626 

U-ngth  of  322 

William  R.  351.  351 
Days  of  the  Week.  Origin  of  231 
De  Amlcis  160 
D'Arville.  Camllle  660 
Deaf  and  Dumb  in  U.  S.  631 
Dearborn.  IL.  352 
De  iielleville.  F.  tea 
Debatable  Ground  135 
Debt.  Assignment  of  I>emand  for  62 

Imprisonment  for  421 

of  the  U.  iL,  Public  505 
Debts  and  Assessed  Valuation  of 

States  H!^  tl^L 
Debu.  National  118 
Decameron  of  Boccaclo,  The  152 
Decatur-Commerce  '267 
-Dominica  26K 
Decatur.  8.  221 
I»ecembcr  231.  65Q 
Decemvirs  &v< 

Decisive  Battles  ol  History  342 
Decker  172 

The  Declaration  of  Independence 

22.  137 

of  independence.  Signers  of  23.618 


Decoration  Day  230,  £32 
Deeds  53 

Forms  of  53 
Defoe.  D.  172.  203 
Defective  Classes.  The  631 
Defender  of  the  Faith  135. 
Defense— transports  2tki 
De  Haas  221 
Dclanlra  232 
De  Kalb.  Baron  221 
Delacroix  291 
Delano,  Columbus  353 
Delarocbe  221 
Delavlgne.  Caslmlr  165 

Germain  1«V5 
Delaware  S58 

Area.  Length,  Breadth  50 

Assessed  Valuation  428 

Capital  & 

Debt  126 

Derivation  of  Name  331 
Divorce  Laws  of  21 
Exemption  Laws  of  21 
Governor's  8alary  51 
History  of  258 
Interest  Laws  of  68 
Legislature  61 
Liquor  Laws  121 
Lord  221 
Population  £35 

Property    Rights     of  Married 

Women  26 
Railroad  Mileage  502 
Ratified  the  Constitution  3L  50 
Requirements  for  Citizenship  18 
Requirements  for  Practicing  Law 

in  5S4 

Requirements  for  Practicing  Med- 
icine in  5*7 
Savings  Banks  las 
State  Government  51 
Statistics  50 

Statutes  of  Limitations  68. 

Union  Soldiers  from  612 
Delft  358 

Origin  of  403 
Delhi.  Siege  of  342 
Delllle  165. 
Delius  232 
Delphi  237  .  858 

TempIeTt  582 
Delphic  Oracle  562 
Delphos  232 
Del  Rey  269 
Del  Sarto.  Andrea  291 
Deluge  242 
Delwlg  120 
Demarus  232 
De  Merode.  Cleo  660 
Democrats  626 
Democritus  134.  221 
Demogorgon  232 
Demonax.  Dying  Saying  of  662 
De  Morgan  221 
Demosthenes  152,  I54j  291 
Demurrage  MB 
IVrnurrer  518 
Denis.  St.  221 

I>cninark  110,  348,  35M,  115 

Coins  186 

Commerce  118 

Debt  Ufi 

Exports  of  656. 

Money  In  4i2 

Railroad  Mileage  523 

Ruler  of  114 

Wealth  122 
Dennison.  William  353 
Dentils  611 

Department  of  Justice.  U.  8.  11 

De  Profundis  135 

De  Qulnccy.  Thomas  173,  208 

Derby.  Earl  of  221 

De  Reszke.  Edouard  tea 

Jean  66Q 
Derne  263 
De  Sanctis  160 
Descartes  221 
Description,  Books  on  14ft 


Design,  National  Academy  of  602 

Derzhavln  120 

Desmoulins  221 

De  Soto  291 

Dessallnes  221 

Deucalion  232 

Devens.  Charles  353 

Deveraux  s  Neck  221 

Devil.  Printer's  661 

Devonian  Age  326 

Dew  386 

De  Wet.  Christian  21 
Dewey.  George  221 
Dc  Witt.  Jan  222 
De  Wolfe.  Elsie  660 
Dexter,  Samuel  362 
Diagoras  153 

Diamond  SSL  50J1  235,  650 

Diana  237,  358 

Diaz 

Dibdln,  Charles  20S 
Dickens.  Charles  Uf.  2Q8 
Dickerson.  Mahlon  MB 
Dickinson.  Anna  660 

Don  M-  353 
Dictionaries.  Reference  Books  and 
143 

Dictionary  ^7 

of  Animal.  Vegetable  and  Mineral 
Productions  402 

of  Art  and  Music  £10 

of  Authors  203 

of  Biography  273 

of  History  355 

of  Law  and  Business  514 

of  Medicine  462 

of  Mythology  234 
Dictynna  232 
Diderot  20*,  222 
Dido  232 

Dlemen,  Anton  van  222 

Dies  Pater  232 

Diet  of  Brain  Workers  144 

of  Worms  540,  [Ml 
Dietetics  440 
DUDelectl  232 
Diligent-Squadron  2S5 
Dill  Water  463 
Dlndymene  232 
Diocletian  222 
Diogenes  1.53.  222 
Dlomede-L  pton  268 
Diomcdes  232 
Dione  232 
Dlonysla  232 
Dionysius  153.  237,  S58 
Dloscorides  222 
Dioscuri  232 
Diplomatic  Service  618 
Dins  232 

Directory,  The  French  135 
Dis  232 
Dtscordia  232 
Discount  519 

Discovery,  Science,  Invention,  and 
371 

Disinfectants  and  How  to  Use  456 
Disraeli  112 
Disseisin  512 

District  of  Columbia,  Area.  Length, 
Breadth  50 
Assessed  Valuation  of  428 
Capital  50 

Compulsory  Education  552 
Debt  128 
Divorce  Laws  21 
Eight  Hour  Laws  44 
Exemption  Laws  21 
Interest  Laws  £8. 
Organized  as  a  Territory  61 
Population  6j$5 

Property  Richts  of  MarriedWomen 

Zfi 

Railroad  Mileage  522 
Requirements  for  Citizenship 
Savings  Banks  4£& 
Statistics  &fi 

Statutes  of  Limitations  68 
Union  Soldiers  from  612 
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District  of  Columbia,  Will*.  Pecu- 
liarities of  61 
Diving  Bells  387 
Division  o(  Labor  49D 
Divorce  Lawa  21 
Divorce*  in  Different  Countrica 
Dix.  John  A.  352 
Dixie.  H.  K.  m 

The  Land  of  135 
Dizzy  135 
Djarni  158. 

Dobbin.  James  C.  882 
Dobson.  A.  113.  208 
Doctors'  Commons  135 
Doctrinaire  126 
Dodge.  M.  A.  2Q& 

M.  E  M.  208 
Dodnna  232 
Dodoiurua  237 
Doe.  John  136 
Doclllnger  292 
Dolabra  232 
DolKoruki  HQ 
Dollar  481 

Ha  red  £22 
Dolphin  fiQQ 
Dolphin— squadron  9Q 

— two  ships  2<i9 
Domenlchlno  2ili 
Domestic  Economy  4lLi 
Dominic.  Nt.  222 
Dominican  Republic  Hi 

Ruler  of  111 

Trade  426 
Dominion.  Executive  Officera  of 
Domttian  222 
Donaldftonvllte  2G2 
Donatcllo  222 
Donee.  In  Wills  6a 
Donizetti  21!2 
Donnybrook  Fair  126. 
Don  Quixote 
Doomsday  Book  l^L  US 
Doorga  232 
Do  re 

Doria  222 

Doric  Architecture  543,  fill 
Doris  232 
Dorr  222. 
Doses  455 
Do  to  282 

Douay  Bible.  The  1M,  531 
Douglas  ZLL 

Stephen  Arnold  222 
Douglas*.  Frederick  222 
Dover.  Colonel  Harding  2ii3 

Strait  851 
Dow.  Gerard  222 

Neal  222 
Dower  512 
Downing  Street  136. 
Doyle.  Sir  A.  C.  121,  208 
Dozy.  R.  222 
Drachme  486 
Draco  23L  222 
Draco's  Laws  112 
Dragon  232 
Dragon's- Blood  52Q 
Drake.  Sir  F.  222 

Friedrlch  222 
Drama.  Rooks  on  the  1M 
Dramatic  People  t£b 
Draper.  J.  W.  222 
Dravidlan  Language  128 
Drew,  John  on 
Drcwry's  HlutT  266 
Dreyfus.  A.  223 
Dreyse  223 
Dromedary  500 
Droop  Mountain  231 
Drouet.  Jean  Baptiste  223 
Dros  165 
Drugs  4.V< 

Acid.  Acetic  168. 

Acirl.  Benzoic  458 

Acid,  Carbolic  45'.) 

Acid.  Citric  152 

Acid.  Gallic  iiii 

Acid.  Hydrochloric  452 


Drugs.  Acid.  Sulphuric  169 
Acid.  Tartaric  152 
After,  Sulphuric  152 
Aloea,  Barbadoea  152 
Alum  460 

Ammonia,  Liquor  of  ACQ 
Ammonia,  Scsqul-Carbonatc  160 
Antimony.  Potaasio-Tartrate  ALA) 
AsafoMida.Gum  46Q 
Bismuth.  Trinitrate  of  ICO 
Borax 

Calomel  4 GO 
Camphor  160 
Cantharides.  Plaster  of  461 
Capsicum  461 
Castor  Oil  161 
Cerate  Ml 

Cerate  of  Acetate  of  Lead  461 
Cerate  of  Resin  iid 
Cerate  of  Spermaceti  lii 
Chalk.  Prepared  46l_ 
Chamomile  Flowers  461 
Chloride  of  Zinc  161 
Cinchona  Bark.  4iU 
Cinnamon  102 
Cod  Liver  Oil  462. 
Colocynth  462 
Conium  462 
Copaiba  Balsam  162 
Creosote  462. 

I>ecoction  of  Cinchona  462 
Decoction  of  Dandelion  4fi2 
Decoction  of  Iceland  Moss  162 
Decoction  of  Logwood  162 
Decoction  of  Poppyhcads  162 
Iiecoction  of  Sarsaparilla  162 
Dill  Water  163 
Extract  of  Gentian  163 
Extractor  Henbane  163 
Extract  of  Hop  Hj3 
Extract  or  Sarsaparilla  462 
Gamboge  163 
Horseradish  lii3 
Incision  of  Chamomile  463 
Infusion  of  Cloves  163 
Infusion  or  Gentian  163 
Infusion  of  Linseed  163 
Infusion  ol  Orange-pee!  163 
Infusion  or  Quassia  161 
Infusion  or  Rhubarb  164 
Infusion  or  Roses  461 
Infusion  or  Senna  161 
Ipecacuanha,  the  Root  iili 
Jalap,  the  Root  161 
Laudanum  464 
Liniment  ol  Ammonia  464 
Liniment  or  Camphor  461 
Liniment  ol  Turpentine  161 
Liquor  or  Acetate  of  Lead  464 
Magnesia.  Carbonate  of  iiii 
Magnesia.  Sulphate  of  464. 
Marsh  Mallow*  165 
Mercury,   Ammonia-Chloride  of 
465 

Mercury,  Mild  Chloride  or  165 

Mercury.  Nitric  Oxide  or  4fi5 

Mint-Water  465 

Mixture  of  Chalk  165 

Mixture  of  Iron  165 

Ointment  or  Creosote  465 

Ointment  or  Galls  465 

Ointment  or  Green  Iodide  of  Mer- 
cury 166 

Ointment  of  Nitric  Oxide  of  Mer- 
cury 465 

Ointment  of  Zinc  165 

Olive  Oil  465 

Peruvian  Balsam  166 

Pill  of  Mercuiy  466 

Pitch,  Burgundy  Ha, 

Poultice  of  Charcoal  l££ 

Poultice  of  Hemlock  466 

Poultice  of  Linseed  466 

Poultice  ol  Mustard  ii* 

Poultice  of  Yeast  lfifi 

Powder  of  Ipecacuanha  AM  ■ 

Quinine.  Sulphate  of  iiki 

Rhubarb  166 

Saffron  460. 


Drug*.  Senna  166 
Simple  Cerate  161 
Soda,  Bicarbonate  of  467 
Soda,  Sulphate  or  1SZ 
Spirit  or  Ammonia  ACL 
Spirit  ol  Horseradish  167 
8plrit  or  Nitric  Ether  ACL 
Squill  167 

Syrup  or  Iodide  ol  Iron  ACL 

Tincture  ol  Camphor  4fiZ 

Tincture  ol  Ginger  161 

Tincture  ol  Iodine  467 

Tincture  or  Myrrh  467 

Tincture  or  Opium  167 

Tincture  or  Quinine  ACL 

Tincture  or  Rhubarb  467 

Tincture  or  Valerian  id 

Tolu,  Balsam  or  162 

Turpentine.  Spirit  ol  167 

Valerian  463 

Wine  of  Iron  163 

Wine  ol  Opium  463 

Wine  or  l'otassio  Tartrate  nf  An 
timony  1M 

Zinc.  Chloride  or  468 

Zinc,  Sulphate  or  468 
Drury  Lane  Theatre  136 
Dry  Measure  626 
Dry  Point  fill 
Dryad*  237 
Dryden,  John  112.  208 
Dunne.  William  J.  352 
Dublin  859 

Du  Bola-Reymond  168. 
Du  Chaillu  221 
Dude  v  ant  165 
Duguay-Trouin  2J3 
Duguesclin  223 
Duke  353 
Duncan  L  ZH 
Dunn's  Bayou  265 
Dunols  223 
Dun*  Scotus  228 
Dunstan.  St.  21S 
Duplelx.  Joseph  223 
Dupont.  S.  F.  223 
Duquesne  223 

Durability  ol  Different  Wood*  £21 
Duma*.  Alexander.  The  Elder  142 

Alexander,  the  Younger  KB.  208 
Du  Maurier  208 
Durer.  A.  l&L  223.  633 
Duse,  Eleanora  'ZLL 
Dutch  Language  122 

School  of  Art  CtC 
Dutchman.  Flying 
Duties,  V.  S.  Customs  39 
Duvall.  G.  354 
Duvall's  Bluffs  268 
Dvorak.  A.  223 
Dwarfs.  Famous  612 
Dweurgar  237 
Dwlght  22S 
Dyeing  363 
Dying  (iladlator  136 
Dying  Sayings  C61 
Dynamite  2*8,  £66 

Gun  ;tsH 

Kiu-us  232 

Kads  Bridge  621 

Eads.  J.  B.  223 

Eagle  a*  an  Emblem  641 

Fames.  Emma  660 

Earle.  Virginia  662 

Early.  J.  A.  223 

Earth.  Fact*  about  the  f  it 

Largest  Cities  of  the  6^2 

Population  According  to  Race  f-r. 

Population  by  Continents  fin 
Earthquakes  Ssu 
Earth's  Surface.  The  888 

Aralancbe  888 

Glaciers  888 

Lowlands  388 

Mountain  Chains  888 

Mountain  Pas*  ass 

Mountain*  3j& 
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Earth's  8urface.  The  Sllvas  3S8 
Easement  5 I '■> 

Eaat  Indie*.  Gold  and  Silver  Pro- 
duced 4SI 
Easter  533. 
Eastern  States  13£ 

Exports  of  654 
Eastlake,  Sir  Charles  223 
Eaton.  John  1L  352 
Ebers.  Oeorg  2QS 
Eblis  232 
Ebony  600 
Ecce  Homo  136 
Echidna  232 
Echinus  fill 
Echnobas  222 
Echo  237 
Eck.  John  223 
Eckhart.  M.  222 
EcolePolytechuique  136,  511 
Econochaca  221 
Economics.  Books  on  120. 
Ecuador  115 

Coins  436 

Commerce  llfi 

Debt  11C 

Exports  63G 

Railroud  Mileage  502 

Ruler  of  111 

Trade  126. 
Eden.  Harden  of  539 
Edgar.  King  222 
Kdgeworth.  Maria  2QA 
Eddas  UkL  £i£i 
Eddy.  Mary  Baker  586 
Edison.  Thomas  A.  ■J-.'i,  iWl 
Edmund  Ironsides,  King  222 
Edmund.  Kiuit  222 
Edred.  Kind  222 
Education  522 

Books  on  143 

Compulsory  In  Foreign  Countries 

MQ 

Compulsory  In  the  United  States 

John  F.  Slater  Fund  607 
The  Peabody  Funil  CM 
Edward  223 
the  Elder.  Kind  222 
the  Confessor.  King  212. 
the  Martyr  King;.  222 
L.  King  212 

II.  .  King  222 

III.  ,  King  212 

IV.  .  King  212 

V.  .  King  222 

VI.  .  King  212 

VII.  ,  King  222 
Edwards.  A.  H.  203 

Jonathan  224 
Edwin  21M 
Edwy.  King  222 
Egbert,  Kins  272 
Egeon  232 
Egerla  222 

Eggleston,  Edward  208 
Eggs,  Weight  of  623 
Egll  237 
Eginhard  151 
Egipans  232 
Egls  232 

Egtnont.  Count  of  2S» 
Egypt  115,  116^  247, 

Coins  48a 

Commerce  115 

Debt  llfi 

Exports  liii 

Money  US. 

Railroad  Mileage  502 

Ruler  of  111 

Wheat  Crop  45ft 

Wool  in  511 
Egyptian  Architecture  542 

Labyrinth  550 
Elder  Down  502 
Eiffel,  Q,  224 
Eight-Hour  Laws  44 
Elnhard  lfifi 
ElCaney  aifl 


El  Dorado  126 
Elandslaagtc  342 

Eldcn,  Lord.  Dying  Saying  of  ££2 
Eldon.  Earl  of  221 
Election  Day  632 
Elections.  Presidential  41 
Electric  Light  382 
Electricity  320 

Storage  of  321 

Terms  In  423 

Electroplating  321 
El  Enamorado  162 
Elephant  500. 

Seeing  the  136. 
Eleuslnian  Mysteries  232 
Elevated  Railwavs,  New  York  653 
Elgin  Marbles  136.  CQ5 
Eliot.  Charles  WTiil 

George         17^  JD& 

John  221"^ 
Elisabeth  wl  224 

City  262 

Queen  Ul±  272^  221 
St.  2il 
Elk  502 

Elklns.  S.  B.  352 
Ellenborough.  Earl  of  221 
Ellery.  William  23,  £16 
Elliot.  D.  O.  2M 
Ellsler,  Effic  ftjfl 
Ellsworth.  Oliver  294.  854 
Klyslan  Fields  232 
Elysium  237. 
Elzevir  221 

Emancipation  in  Great  Britain  622 

Embalming  392 

Emblem.  The  Eagle  as  an  fill 

Embroidery  392 

Emerald  50fL  636,  650 

Emerson.  R.  WTl75.  170,  202 

Emery  892,  SOU 

Emmanuel  221 

Emmet.  Robert  221 

Thomas  A.  221 
Empire.  British  12 
Empyrean.  The  237 
Emucfau  263 
Encke  221 
Endicott.  John  224 

William  C.  352 
Endlicher  221 
Endymlon  232 
Enghlen.  Due  d'  2M 
Engines,  Compressed  Air  384. 
England  252,  353 

Area  of  S2 

Rank  of  i  '■ 

Compulsory  Education  560 
Courts  of  Justice  81 
Justice  81 

Kings  and  Queens  of  222 

Local  Government  6Q 

and  Wales  m 
English  Language,  The  129,  llfi 

Literature  121 

Royal  Incomes  653 

School  of  Arts  £01 
English.  Thomas  Dunn  133,  203 
Engraving  332 
Enlistment.  U.  S.  Naval  663 
Ennius  15L  155.  209 
Ennoree  Ford  220 
Enotachopco  2ti3 
Ens  I  in  312 
Entablature  fill 
Entail  6J9 
Entasis  fill 
Enterprise  Tripoli  268 

-Boxer  2l2 
Entomology  312 
Envelopes.  Origin  of  lifl 
Enyo  231 
Eos  232 
Eous  232 
Ephlaltcs  222 
Epic  h  annus  IVt,  203 
Epictetus  203 
Epicurus  151,  221 
Epimenides  lii 


Eplnay  165,  203 
Epiphany  223 
Eplrus  353 

Epochs,  Eras,  Period*.  Date  of  Be- 
ginning of  228 
Epsom  Salts  3ai 
Eras,  Chronological  223 
Erasmus  231 
Erastus.  Thomas  Z& 
Erato  232 
Eratosthenes  225 
Erckmann-Chatrain  1<V> 
Erebus  232 

Erectheus.  Temple  of  £12 
Ergatis  232 
Eric  225. 

Ericeyra.  Count  of  163 

Ericsson.  John  225 

Erictheus  232 

Erie  Canal  513 

Erigena  235 

Erinnys  232 

Erisichthon  238 

Eritrea  U5,  llfi 

Erlangen.  University  of  8ft 

Ermine  500 

Eros  238. 

Erostratus  223 

Error  612 

Erse  Language  12& 

Erskine.  Henry  296 

Thomas  225 
Eryclna  23>s 
Erythreos  238 

Eachenbach,  Wolfram  von  lfifi 
Escobar  236 
Eseurlal,  The  136.  £02 
EskiSagra  341 
Espartero  225 
Espronce  da  1£2 
Espy,  James  P.  225. 
Essays,  Books  of  118 
Essex-Albert  268 

-Ph.i-be  and  Cherub  264 
Essex.  Earl  of  295 
Estaing.  Comte  d"  225 
Esterhaiy  295 
Estoppel  519 
Etching.  Art  of  893 
Eternal  City,  The  13ft 
Ethelb aid.  King  222 
Ethelbert.  King  272,  235 
Ethelred.  King 
Ethelred  II..  King  272.  295 
Ethelwulf.  King  222 
Ether  323 

Ethiopian  Race  394 

Ethloplc  Language  128 

Ethon  238 

Ethnology  323 

Etiquette,  Table  151 

Etna.  Mt.  23.  432.  fl| 

Euclid  225 

Eudoxus  153. 

Eudromos  239 

Eugene.  Francois  225 

Eugenie  225 

Euler  L.  225 

Eumenides 

Euphrosyne  23* 

Ku  polls  1M 

Eureka  13ft 

Euripides  152.  154,  203 

Europe.  Armed  Strength  of  62ft 

Population  641 

Railroad  Mileage  503 

Railroad  Traffic  523 

Wool  In  511 
European  Colonies,  How  Acquired 
82 

Eurus  238 
Euryale  238 
Eurydice  232 
Eurythlon  23a 
Euscblu*  Pamphill  295 
Eustachio.  B.  225 
Eustis,  William  352 
Eutaw  Springs  263 
Euterpe  238 
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Euvyhe  238 

Evangelists.  Symbols  of  the  136 
Evans,  A.  J.  209 

Oliver  225 
Evsrts.  William  M.  235.  3iL  3V[ 
Everett.  Edward  HI,  Hi,  225,  3j1 
Evolution.  The  Theory  of  3.M 
Ewalil  235 
Swell.  R  .  S.  2U5 
Ewing.  Thomas  2%,  852,  363 
Exclamation  Point,  Uae  of  111 
Bxclualon.  Bill  of  136 
Execution,  Modes  of  £22 
Executive.  Brazil  at 

British  Government  80 

Civil  List.  U.S.  fiai 

France  22 

Qermany  iti 

Greece  SZ 

Italy  22 

Japan  _u 

Mexico  102 

Netherlands  102 

Offlcera  of  Austria  -Hungary  8fi 

Offlcera  of  Belgium  jsm 

Offlcera  of  Canada  S3 

Russia  1M 

Spain  106 

Turkey  Mil 

United  States  Government  10. 
Executor  of  Wills  63 
Exemption  Laws  11 
Exercise  UT 

Kinds  of  Bodily  442 

Mental  iM 

Repose  Demanded  by  448 

Running  as  an  413 
Ex  mouth.  Viscount  235 
Expectation  of  Life  tJQ 
Explosives.  Strength  of  CC2 
Export  Trade  of  Canada  85 

of  the  United  States  ivj.  43& 
Exports,  Principal,  of  Various  Cities 
ISA 

Expounder  of  the  Constitution  13d 
Express.  Origin  of  lill 
Extension,  University  008 
Eyck.  Jan  Van  296 
Eyes.  Care  of  the  4fift 
Eytlngc,  Rose  66Q 
Ezekiel  236 
Eira  15L  296 
Chapel  208 

f  at. Inn  Poller  U6,  653 

Fabius,  The  American  136. 

Maximus  206 
FaeU  about  the  Earth  644 
Facts  Worth  Knowing  654 
Facd.  John  236 

Thomas  220 
Fahrenheit,  O.  D.  296 
Faineants.  Les  Rois  136 
Fairbanks,  C.  W.  42 
Falrchlld.  Charles  8.  852 
Fairfax.  Lord  226. 
Falrmount  Park  136 
Fair  Oaks  270.  3t:i 
Fairs.  The  WorkTi  620 
Faith.  Defender  of  the  m 
Falcand  151 
Falcrnian  136 
Faliero,  Marino  296 
FalkLaw  352 
Falling  Water  262 
Fallopius.  Gabriello  296 
Falmouth  261 
Fame.  233. 

Hall  of  216 
Familiar  Allusions  13s 
Family  Compact.  The  870 
Famous  Dwarfs  fill 

Giants  619 

Naval  Battles  854 

People,  Dying  Sayings  of  fifil 

Poems  133 

Retreat,  The  352 
Fan  Palm  U& 
Faueuil  Hall  136 


Faneuil.  Peter  226 
FaHa.  Manuel  de  163 
Farina  160. 
Farmer.  George  136 
Farming  Ion  2711 
Farquhar's  Farm  S4Z 
Farraday,  M.  296 
Farragut.  D.  G.  225 

at  Mobile  268 

at  Vickshurg  267 
Farrar.  F.  W.  296 
F'ata  Morgana  136 
Fates  228 

Father  of  His  Country  136 
Fathers  of  the  Latin  Church  ISA 
Faubourg,  St.  Antolne  136 

St.  Germain  136 
Faun  238. 
Faust  1£ 

Johann  296 
Favonlua  238 
Fawcett.  Edgar  175,  209 

O.  fififi 
Fawkes.  Guy  299 
Fayettevllle  265 
Febris  2W 
February  BL  650. 
Februus  235 

Federal  Army,  Strength  of  the  611 

Bankruptcy  Act  51 
Fee  Simple  520 

Feeble  Minded  in  the  United  States 

631 

Fees,  Patent  Office  Procedure  34 
Fellnskl  120. 
Felony  BOB 
Feminine  Height  620 

Weight  620. 
Fenelon  161,  179,  209 
Fenians  136 
Ferdinand  V.  236 
Fergusson.  J ames  29ft 
Fernando  Po  116 
Ferouia  238 
Ferrari  160. 
Ferreira.  Antonio  162 
Ferry  236 

Fessenden,  William  P.  352 
Fessier.  LA.  209 
Feudal  Law  363 
Feuerbach  167,  15*.  236 
Feulllet.  Octave  ^rj 
Fichte.  J.  G.  142,  l!]L  236 
Fiction.  Books  on  116 
Fides  238 

Field.  Cyrus  West  225 

David  Dudley  296 

Eugene  209 

Stephen  Johnson  226 
Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  13G,  £54. 
Fielding  Henry  172.  222 
Fifth  Avenue  135 
Fighting  Joe  13ft 
Figa  524 

Figures.  Origin  of  403 
FIJI  Islands  82,  U5 
Filberts  643 
Flldes.  S.  Luke  23i 
Fileflo.  Francesco  159 
Flllcaja  152 
Fillet  611 

Fillmore.  M.  42,  260.  296,  349.  350,  351, 

628.  667 
Finance  418 
Finances.  Cuba  2Q 

of  Nations  llfi 
Financial  and  Industrial  Conditions, 

Phlllppiue  Islands  11 
Financial  Panics  62Q 
Finding  520 

Law  of  41 
Fine  Arts  582 
Finland.  Coins  456 

Money  in  4*7 
Fiorcntlno  16a 
Flrdausi  15s,  2U3 
Fire  896 

Engines  395 

Insurance  503 


Firefly  500. 

Firemen's  Anniversary  631 

Fires.  Great  622, 

First  Day  of  the  Tear  232 

Gentleman  in  Europe  136 

Newspapers  191 

Railroads  MB 
Fiscal  520 
Fischer,  Kunn  296 
Fish.  Hamilton  236.  ail 
Fisher.  G.  P.  226 
Fisheries  in  Canada  84 
Fiske.  John  125.  176.  209. 
Fitch.  John  2£i 
Fitchet  500 

Fitzgerald,  Edwanl  209.  221 
Five  Forks  261.  264.  313 
Five  Kings.  Bobkof  the  600 
Five  Points  136 

Wits.  The  638 
Flag.  Origin  of  403 
Flagellants.  The  136 
Flags.  American  G29 
Flamingo  500 
Flaminius.  Calus  221 

Titus  Qulntius  297 
Flammarlon.  Camille  221 
Flandrin.  Jean  232 
Flathlnnis  23* 
Flaubert.  Gustav  165,  2Q9 
Flax  500 

Flaxman.  John  297,  mi 
Fleece.  The  Golden  238. 
Fleet.  The  13ft 
Fleets.  The  Torpedo  C52 
Flemish  Language  129 

School  of  Art  602 
Flemmlng.  Paul  166 
Fletcher.  John  167.  17L  2i»3 
Flies  Walking  onTheTeilliig 
Flint.  Austin  297 
Floods,  Great  623. 
Flora  238 
Floralia  238 
Florence.  Bridge  at  621 

Mrs.  W.  J.  660 
Florida  851 

Admitted  to  Union  50 

Area,  Length.  Breadth  50. 

Assessed  Valuation  ms 

Capital  5Q 

Debt  433. 

Derivation  of  Name  332 
Divorce  Laws  of  14 
Exemption  Laws  21 
Governor's  8alary  61 
Interest  Laws  68 
legislature  51 
Liquor  LawB  121 
Population  635 

Property  Rights  of  Married  Women 

26 

Public  Land  635. 
Railroad  Mileage  502 
Requirements  for  Citizenship  48 
Requirements  for  Practicing  Law 

Hi 

Requirements  for  Practicing  Med- 
icine 587 
Savings  Banks  488. 
Secession  and  Readmlsslon  618 
State  Government  51 
Statistics  fig 

Statutes  of  Limitations  G& 

Union  Soldiers  from  £11 
Florin  456 
Flotow  297 
Flotsam  520. 
Flourens  231 

Flowers,  First  Mentioned  424 

Language  of  £24 

8tate  662 
Flowery  Kingdom.  The  136. 
Floyd.  John  B.  352 

William  2L  616. 
Fluegel.  Johann  291 
Fluid  Measure  625 
Flutes  611 
Flygsre-Carlen  152 
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Flying  Dutchman  ffi,  £151 
Flying  Pish  MQ 

Squirrel  400 
Foley,  John  LL  221 
Folger.  Charles  J.  302 
Folklore,  Indian  638 
Pontana  221 
Fontenelle  202 

Dying  Saying  o(  662 
Fontenoy  251 
Food  HQ 

Analysis  of  44fi 

Classification  of  ill 

Composition  of  Various  Hi 

Digestibility  of  4J3. 

Kinds  of  112 

Kutritlousncss  of  113 

Quantity  of  1M 
Foods,  and  Cookery  £21 

Relative  Value  for  Stock  ££5 
Foote.  A.  IL  222. 
Forbneh  311 
Ford  122 

Paul  Leicester  202 
Foreign  Cities.  Rainfall  of  680 

Temperatnre  of  6sa 
Foreign  Coins.  Value  of  in  U. 

Money  186. 
Foreign  Trade  of  the  D.  8.  122 
Foreign  Words  and  Phrases  182 
Forestry  in  Canada  SJ 
Forests  3>a 
Forks  326 

Forney.  John  W.  222 
Forrest,  Kdwln  292 
Forstcr  1M 
Forsyth.  John  351 
Fort  141 

Alexander  251 

Blakely  264 

Blunt  266 

Bowyer  2fia 

Clinton  269 

Davidson  262 

[)e  Russey  264 

Donelson  2iiL  263 

Eaie  -Jsia,  269 

Fisher  2t±L  211 

Oeortre  2fil 

Greggs  2ki 

Harrison  2M 

Hatteras  268.313 

Henry  263  ^ 

Mac  on  265 

McAllister  261 

Meigs  265 

Montgomery  299 

Moultrie  266 

Pemberton  261 

Pillow  atii,  266 

Pulaski  264 

Ridgelcy  2ZQ 

Royal  266 

Schuyler  268 

Smith  268 

Stedman  265 

Stephenson  268 

Sumter  136 

Sumter.  Capture  of  342 

W esse  Is  2fiT> 
Forte  136 
Fortuna  233 
Forward.  Walter  852 
Foscolo.  Ugo  loo 
Foster.  Charles  352 

John  W.  22L  851 

Stephen  Collins  2*17 
Foster's  Expedition  211 
Fouche,  Joseph  297 
Pouque,  Baron  dc  la  Mottc  162 
Fouquier-Tinville  292 
Fourier.  Francois  221 

Baron  Jean  221 
Fourlerism  13£L 
Fourth  Class  Mail  Matter  111 
Fourth  of  July  612 
Fowler.  O.  8.  292 
Fox.  Charles  J.  SB 

Delia  om 


Fox,  George  222 

John  209 
Fox-Lapwing  263 
Fra  Diavolo  292 
Franc  4S6 

France  22.  115,  252,  ai2 
Bank  of  iH 

Chamber  of  Deputies  S3 
Coins  list! 
College  de  009 

Colonies  and  Dependencies  91 
Commerce  116 
Compulsory  Education  260 
Debt  116 

Exports  from  6M 

Gold  and  8ilver  Produced  182 

Instruction  21 

Justice  & 

Local  Government  £1 
Ministry  22 
Money  in  182 
Railroad  Mileage  303. 
Religion  91 
Ruler  of  111 

Rulers  from  Revolution  of  1792  221 

Rye  Crop  122 

Senate  23 

Wealth  122 

Wheat  Crop  129 

Wool  in  fill 
Francesca  da  Rimini  297 
Francia  221 
Francis  L  221 

II.  292 

of  Assist.  St  22Z 

de  Borgia.  St.  222 

de  Paula.  St.  222 

de  Sales.  St.  222 

D.  R.  853 

Sir  Philip  22a 
Franco-Germ  nn  War  311 
Frankfort.  Treaty  of  345,  370. 
Frankincense  500 
Franklin  265.  221 

BenjarnftTiSL  Hi.  ITfi,  22*.  320.  616 

Benjamin,  Dying  Saying  of  662 

Sir  John  224 
Franks  352 
Franz.  Robert  298 
Fraud  238 

Frauds.  Statute  of  fig 
Fraunhofer  293. 
Frederic.  Harold  209 
Frederick  L  228 
Frederick  William  228 
Fredericksburg  22L  343,  61.8 
Freed m an  a  Bank  189 
Freeman,  E.  A.  171  202 
Freemasonry  fiU 
Freemasons  352 

Freezing,  Fusing,  and  Boiling  Points 

3W5 

Freiburg.  University  of  2fi 

F.  G.  B.  fi20 

Fretligrath.  Ferdinand  168 
Frelinghuysen.  F.  T.  298,  ttl 
Fremont,  J.  C.  298.  313 
French  Academy  134.  176.  551 

Forty  Immortals  of  the  122 

D.  C.  228 

Language  128,  128 

Lord's  Prayer  In  112 

Literature  liii 

Plums  500 

Renaissance  551 

Revolution  359 

School  of  Art  603 
Frenchtown  263 
Freneau.  Philip  174 
Freshman  136 
Fresnel.  Augustin  225 
Frcy  238 
Freyja  238 

Freytag.  Gustav  168,  209 
Friday.  232 
Friedlan<l  352 
Friesingen,  Otto  von  166 
Frieze  fill 
Mfl  M 


Frisian  Language  122 

Fro  238 
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Mcljine,  Louis  351.  322 
McLean,  John  3.V.:,  HI 
McMaater.  John  B.  175.  215 
McMinnville  225 
MacVeagh.  Wayne  252 
Macadam,  John  ,i  t  ,1 
Macadamise  123 
Macaroni  ant 
Macaronic  Verse  1 3B 
Macaulay,  T.  B.  173.  215 
Macbeth  ILi 
Maccabees  1 8 1 
Macchiarellism  1  '.\n 
Macdonald  213 
Mace  501 
Macedonia  243 
Maceo,  A.  313 
Murhiavelll  142.  159.  213 
Machines,  Ruling  flfl 

Sewing,  Origin  of  404 
Mackay.  Charles  215 
Macmahon  314 
Macon,  N.  251 
Macpherson,  James  B.  3 1  1 
Macready.  William  C.  214 
Mad  Poet,  The  123 
Madagascar  94,  115.  116,  202 
Madam  Tu**a"uu"s  ExhiTTTtTon  123 
Madder  501 
Maddern.  Minnie  009 
Madeline,  The  549 
Madeira  254 

Islands  3C3 

Wine  501 
Madison,  James  4_L  2  59.  314.  349. 

350.  351.  022 
Madman  of  Macedonia  1  n  8 

of  the  North  122 
Madonna  Lid 

Madrid  ana 

Treaty  of  202 
Madrigal  LZO 
Maecenas  13H,  311 
Maelstrom  040 
Maenades  241 
Magdala  342 
Magellan  314 
Magenta  255 

Magna  Charta  13JL  252^  363,  522 
Magnesia,  Carbonate  of  4fi4 

Sulphate  of  4ti5 
Magnet  102 

Magnifying  Olaases,  Origin  of    1"  1 
Magruder,  John  314 
Mapaga  268 
Man  mud  314 
Mahogany    ■  n 

Mahomet,  Dying  Baying  of  002 
Mahomet's  Coffin  LIS 
Mahratua  alia 
Mahratti  Language  123 
Magni,  Olaus  If, 4 
Mapusen  1C9 
Mnhasoor  241 
Maia  241 

Maid  of  Orleans  123 
of  Saragossa  1  M 

Maiden  Queen,  The  138 

Maihem  522 

Maimonides  ILL! 

Maine  'AHA 

Admitted  to  Union  50 
Area,  Length,  Breadth  50 
Assessed  Valuation  498 
Battleship  229 
Capital  50 

Compulsory  Education  550 
Debt  422 

Deriration  of  Name  322 
Divorce  Laws  25 
Exemption  Uwi  12 
Oold  and  Silver  Produced  48ft 
Governor's  Salary  51 
Interest  Laws  8. 


Maine,  Law  12A 
Legislature  51 
Liquor  Law  120 
Population  605 

Property    Rights    of  Married 

Women  Zl 
Railroad  Mileage  202 
Requirements  forCitixcnship  42 
Requirements    for  Practicing 

Law  525 
Requirementa    for  Practicing 

Medicine  5B7 
Savings  Banks  488 
State  Government  5_L 
Statistics  50 

Statntes  of  Limitations  fifl 
I'nion  Soldiers  from  fill 
Wills,  Peculiarities  of  04 

Mnintenon,  Madam  de  314 

Maltland.  William  214 

Maize  BflJ 

Majolica  Ware  555 

Major  Montgomery  269 

Malacca,  Railroad  Mileage  522 

Mnlate  am 

Malar      Archipelago,  Railroad 

Mileage  502 
Malay  Rare  HILL  845 
Malcolm  314 
Maletherbes  314 
Malespina  l  M 
Malherbe  164,  215 
Malibran,  Mane  314 
Malmsey  Wine  501 
Malpighi  214 
Malta  82 

Malthus.  T.  R.  215.  211 
Malthuaian  Doctrine,  The  LIS 
Malvern  Hill  202 
Malvern  Number  2  209 
Mammalia  424 
Mammalian  Age  397 
Mammoth  Cave  133.  OilA 
Man.  Age  of  321 

of  Destiny  128 

of  Iron.  The  122 

Isle  of,  Railroad  Mileage  502. 

in  the  Moon  128 

of  Straw  129 
Manassas  Oap  203 

Junction  268.  1118 
Manchester  Canal  512 
Mandr,  Cyril  090 
Mandeville,  Sir  John  214 
Manes  241 
Manfred  214 
Manganese  501 
Mangrove  501 

Manila  265.  268.  330.  340.  846. 
824 

Manitoba  82,  203 

Area  and  Population  85 

Exemption  Laws  12 

Religion  84 
Mankind,  Classification  of  002 
Mann,  Horace  211 
Manna  50 1 
Manning,  Daniel  252 

1L  E.  214 
Mansard  314.  f>l  1 
Mansfield.~Earl  of  314 

Richard  tiliii 
Mansion,  Costly  052 
Mantegna  211 
Mantell.  Robert  B.  000 
Manteuffel.  Freiherr  von  212 
Manx  Language  128. 
Manxanillo  208 
Manxoni  1  60 
Maple  Sugar  501 
Maralfe  LSI 
Marat  215 
Marathon  248.  242 
Marble  201 

Paper,  Origin  of  4D1 
Marburg,  University  of  20 
Marcellua  315 


March  231.  650 

MarconCWMlism  215 

Marcy,  William  L.  315,  351,  252 

Mardi  Oras  230,  644 

Mare'a  Neat  123 

Marengo-Leonidaa  270 

Margaret,  Queen  3 1 5 

of  Angouleme  815 

of  Anjou  315 

orAnatria  315 
Margin  522 
Maria  de'  Medici  215 

Louisa  212 

Theresa  215 
Mariana  161 
Marie  Antoinette  215 

Dying  Saying  of  titi'J 
Marina  241 

Marine  and  Transit  Insurance  504 

Mariner' a  Compass  Jill 

Marion.  F.  212 

Marius  315 

Marivaux  105 

Mark  iM 

Mark's  Mills  225 

Markaville  Ufl 

Marlborough,  Duke  of  315 

Marlowe.  C.  172.  215 

Julia  000 
Marmont  215 
Marmontel  165 
Marochetti  215 
Marot,  Clement  L02 
Marquesas  Islands  94 
Marquetry  fill 
Marquette,  James  215 
Marriage  203 

Age  to  Contract  14 
■  Laws  14 

Licenses  14 

a  la  Mode  139 

Prohibition  of  14 

Void  Zl 

Married  Women,  Property  Rights 

of  10 
Marryat,  F.  215 
Mara  241 

-Active  202 

La  Tour  214 
Maraaglla  255 
Marseillaise  13<l,  L02 
Msruh  MallovrH  4115 
Marshall  Islands  82 

JameaW.  853 

John  Hi  Hi  351,  352,  254 
Marshman.  J.  215 
Marston  1 72 

Philip  123 
Marsyaa  241 
Martel.  Charles  3_L5 
Martial  143^  215 
Martin  121 

Martineau.  Harriet  215 

James  174.  215 
Martinet  129 
Martinique  94 

Railroad  Mileage  593, 
Martinmas  222 
Martinot,  Sadie  000 
Martinsburg  268 
Marut  241 
Marx.  Karl  212 
Mary  L,  Queen  272,  215 

II., "Queen  222" 

Stuart,  Queen  2JL5 
Maryland  303 

Area,  Length,  Breadth  59 

Assessed  Valuation  493 

Capital  59 

CobI  21111 

Debt  498 

Derivation  of  Name  223 
Divorce  Laws  of  25 
Exemption  Laws  of  22 
Oold  and  Silver  Produced  488 
Governor's  Salary  54 
History  of  253 
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Maryland,  Interest  Laws  OB 
Legislature  51 

Population  625 

Property    Right!    of  Married 

Women  21 
Railroad  Mileage  502 
Ratified  the  Conititution  31.  5A 
Requirements  for  Citizenship  40 
Requirements    for  Practicing 

Law  585 
Requirement*    for  Practicing 

Medicine  58fl 
Savings  Banks  408. 
Stale  Government  &1 
Statistics  50 

Statutes  of  Limitations  flfl 
Union  Soldiers  from  01Z 

Masaniello  3X0 

Mascagni  3X0 

Mason  and  Dixon's  Line  130.  610 

J.  Y.  852 
Maaonic  Temple,  Philadelphia  542 
Maspero  310 
Massachusetts  303 

Area,  Length.  Breadth  5A 

Assessed  Valuation  A20 

Blue  Uw»  1211 

Capital  5A 

Compulsory  Kducation  552 
Debt  498 

Derivation  of  Name  US 
Divorce  Laws  75 
Exemption  Laws  22 
Governor's  Salary  51 
History  of  250 
Interest  Laws  fifl 
-Lawnsdale  211 
Legislature  &1 
Liquor  Laws  122 
Population  0X3. 

Property    Rights    of  Married 

Women  11 
Railroad  Mileage  502 
Ratified  the  Constitution  3_L  5A 
Requirements  for  Citizenship  AO 
Requirements    for  Practicing 

Law  585 
Requirements    for  Practicing 

Medicine  587 
Savings  Banks  AOS 
State  Government  51 
Statistica  111 

Statutes  of  Limitations  Q£ 
Union  Soldiers  from  r»l~ 
Wills.  Peculiarities  of  fiA 

Maaaacres  Hfi.1 

Manssranl  1O0 

Massillon  LlX 

Massingcr  112 

Massasinewa  271 

Massasoit  :'■  i  ti 

Matchea,  Invention  of  407 

Mather,  Cotton  174.  ftlfl 

Mathew.  T.  816 

Mathias  Point  207. 

Matthews,  Brander  215 
Stanley  251 

Matthisson  107. 

Matura  211 

Maudsley  Hi. 

Maupassant,  Guy  de  215 

Maupertuis  :'■  1  <• 

Maurice  of  Nassau  3  lft 

Mauritius  82,  1X3 

Railroad  Mileage  503 

Mausoleum  ISA 

Maxim,  IL  S.  XLG 

Self- Acting  Gun  4111 

Maximilian  3111 

Maximua  241 

May  231.  050 

MavfaTr  LAB 

Mayhem  522 

Maynard,  Horace  858 

Mayotte  24 

Mazarin  816 

Maxeppi  816 


Mazzini  lfin,  3X0 
Meade,  George  316.  242 
Measure,  Angular  025 

Boxes  of  Different  Q2fi 

Cubic  625 

Dry  626 

Fluid  025 

Liquid  620 

Surface  625. 

of  Time  0275 
Measures  625 

of  Capacity,  Scriptural  51A 

of  Length,  Scriptural  .'22 

of  Weight  626. 

Origin  of  4Q1 
Mechanicnville  202 
Mechlin  Lace  AAA 
Medallion  6X1 
Meeklenburg-Schwerin  US 

Ruler  of  1X4 
Mccklenburg-Strelitz  LL5 

Ruler  of  114 
Medea  241 

Medical  Dictionary  40Q 
Medici  81A 

Alessandro  de'  BIB 

Cosimode'  159.  3X0 

Lorenzo  de'  159.  810 
Medicine  408 

Requirements    for  Practicing 

Medo  Persic  Languages  126 
Medusa  241 
Meerschaum  -108 
Megaera  211 
Meigs,  J.  3  J 3 
Meissonier,  Jean  3ifl 
Melanchlhon,  P.  166,  3X0 
Melba,  Nellie  60A" 
Melendes  1A1 
Melixmis  1X1 
Mellon*  241 
Melons  .Ull,  fill 
Melpomene  2  -i  i 
Melrose  Abbey  Si 5 
Memnon  863 

Memorial  Day,  Confederate  230. 
631 

Memphis  2f.fi 

Menai  Strait.  Bridge  over  627 
Menrius  llfl 

Mendelssohn-Bartholdy,  Felix  3 1  r. 

Moses  166.  31A 
Mendes  211 

Mendoza,  Don  Diego  de  161 

Menelaus  241 

Menelek,  King  310 

Meng  Tsew  LSI 

Mental   Exercise  45A 

Menu  211 

Menzel.  A.  167.  3X6 

Mercator's  Projection  130 

Merchandise,    Postage   Rates  on 

111 
Mercury  2  11 

Ammonia-Chloride  of  465 

Mild  Chloride  of  405. 

Nitric  Oxide  of  405. 

Ointment  of  Green   Iodide  of 

4fi.1 

Ointment   of   Nitric   Oxide  of 
4ftS 

Pill  of  400 
Meredith,  George  2X5 

Owen  112 

William  M.  802 
Mergenthaler,  O.  &1A 
Merger  522 
Mcnmee.  P.  165,  216 
Merrimar  2'M,  1X1 
Merry  Andrew  18A 

Monarch,  The  139 
Meru  241 
Mesmer,  F.  3X6 
Mesmerism  139.  408 
Messenius  lBfl 
Messina  354 


Metallic  Coins  112 

Metals,  Fluid  Density  of  022 

Pecuniary  Value  of  022 

Tenacity  of  022 

Value  as  Conductors  BM 
Metastasio  152 
Metaurus  249.  842 
Metcalf,  Victor  1L  E5S 
Meteoric  Stones  600 
Meteors  4AB 
Metope  GXL 
Metric  System  41251 
Metternich  31. 
Mexico  IOjL  UJu  A03 

Coins  480 

Commerce  116 

Constitution  102 

Debt  1X6 

Exports  656 

Gof  i  snd  Silver  Produced  48-. 

Instruction  102 

Justice  102 

Local  Government  1 02 

Money  40Z 

Population  4ft^ 

Railroad  Mileage  503 

Religion  102 

Kuler  of  1X1 

Trade  426. 

Wealth  422 

Wheat  Crop  13jj 

Wool  in  5X1 
Meyerbeer  3X0 
Mezeray  L04 
Mezzo  Relievo  139.  6XQ 

Tinto  611 
Mlaskowski  1  TO 
Mica  sni 

Michael  Angelo  316.  532.  538.  54H 

Mirhaelmaa  222 

Michailowski-Danilewski  HQ 

Michelet  105 

Michigan  3>i  t 

Admitted  to  the  Union  51) 
Area,  Length,  Breadth  OA 
Assessed  Valuation  4AS 
Capital  50 
Coal  5 or, 

Compulsory  Education  .">."'.' 
Debt  428 

Derivation  of  Name  3X8 
Divorce  Laws  75 
Exemption  Laws  12 
Gold  and  Silver  Produced  4i*A 
Governor's  Salary  51 
Interest  Laws  00 
Legislature  51 
Liquor  Law  121 
Population  035 

Property    Rights    of  Married 

Women  22 
Public  Land  6JL5 
Railroad  Mileage  502 
Requirements  forCitizenship  48 
Requirements    for  Practicing 

Uw  505 
Requirements    for  Practicing 

Medicine  588 
State  Government  51 
Statistics  50 

Statutes  of  Limitations  f>8 

Union  Soldiers  from  OH 

University  of  012 
Mickiewicz.  A.  171.  210 
Microphone  403 
Microscope.  Invention  of  409 
Microscopes  202 

Origin  of  Alii 
Midas  241 

Middle  Ages,  The  139 
Middle  Creek  202 
Middle  States.  The  122 

Exports  of  650 
Middleton,  Arthur  23,  6X0 
Middletown  200 
Midsummer  Day  222 
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Mifflin,  Thomas  816 

Milan  3JI3. 

Cathedral  of  532,  038 
Mileage,   Railroad,  by  Countries 

503 

Miles,    Number    of,    from  New 
York  to  022 

Number   of,    by    Water  from 
New  York  to  522 
Military  and  Naval  8ervice,  Num- 
ber of  Men  in  525 
Mill,  J.  B»  174,  2ifij  212 

Springs  2_63,  213 
Millais,  Sir  John  ail 
Millennium  546 
Miller,  C.  LL  175,  218 

Hugh  211 

8.  P.  824 

William  M 
Millet,  Jean  311 

Seed  ;->■>! 
Milliken's  Bend  285 
Milling  Terms,  Glossary  of  I'J'j 
Milman.H.  IL  215 
Milnes  112 
Milo  211 
Milreis  466 
Miltiades  ail 

Milton,  John  171.  172.  216.  317 
Mitnallones  ill 
Mimir  211 

Mine,  Oldest  American  132 

Run  211 
Mineral  Productions  123 
Minerals,  Cuba  22 
MinerTa  2A1 

Mines,  Coal,  Origin  of  403 
Tin,  Origin  of  401 
World's  Principal  Tin  620 

Mingo  Swamp  263 

Minie,  Claud  3JJL 

Mining  in  Canada  84 

Mining  Terms,  Glossary  of  122 

Ministry  of  Prance  02 
Greece  92 
Netherlands  123 
Spain  10ft 

Minnesingers  139.  166.  177 

Minnesota  888 

Admitted  to  Union  50 
Area.  Length.  Breadth  50 
Assessed  Valuation  488 
Capital  50 

Compulsory  Education  559 
Debt  iaa 

DeriTation  of  Name  328 
Divorce  Laws  IS 
Exemption  Laws  22 
Governor's  Salary  51 
Interest  Lawa  ££ 
Legislature  51 
Liquor  Lawa  121 
Population  635 

Property    Righta    of  Married 

Women  12 
Public  Land  in  £25. 
Railroad  Mileage  532 
Requirements  for  Citizenship  IB 
Requirements    for  Practicing 

Law  523 
Requirementa    for  Practicing 

Medicine  555 
Saving*  Banks  128 
State  Government  5_l 
Statistics  50 

Statutes  of  Limitations  08 
Union  Soldiers  from  017 

Minos  211 

Minotaur  211 

Minstrels  a&l 

Mint  361 
•Water  485 

Miqnelon  81 

Mirsbeau,  Comte  de  i  n.-.,  211 

Dying  Saying  of  8B2- 
Miracla  Plays  128 
Mirage  410 


Miranda,  Saa  de  102 

Mirchond  151 
Mirrors  llil 
Miserere  129 
Misnomers,  Curious  510 
Missionary  Ridge  270 
Mississippi  a&2 

Admitted  to  Union  50 

Area,  Length,  Breadth  50 

Assesned  valuation  122 

Bubble  128 

Capital  50 

Debt  102 

Derivation  of  Name  325 
Divorce  Lawa  15 
Exemption  Laws  12 
Governor's  Salary  51 
Interest  Laws  58 
Legislature  51 
Population  525 

Property    Rights   of  Married 

Women  21 
Public  Land  525 
Railroad  Mileage  502. 
Requirements  for  Citisenship  18 
Scheme  190 

Secession  and  Readmiasion  515 
State  Government  51 
Statistics  50 

Statutes  of  Limitations  55 
Union  8oldiers  from  512 
Missouri  3iI3 

Admitted  to  Union  50 
Area,  Length.  Breadth  50 
As«pRspd  Valuation  ±M 
Capital  50 
Coal  506 

Compromise,  The  123 
Debt  105 

Derivation  of  Name  325 
Divorce  Lawa  IS 
Eight-Hour  Lawa  11 
Exemption  Laws  22 
Gold  and  Silver  Produced  483 
Governor'a  Salary  51 
Interest  Laws  58 
Legislature  51 
Population  555 

Property    Righta    of  Married 

Women  78 
Public  Land  525 
Railroad  Mileage  502 
Requirementa  for  Citisenship  15 
Requirements    for  Practicing 

Law  585 
Requirementa    for  Practicing 

Medicine  555 
State  Government  51 
Statistics  50 

Btatutes  of  Limitations  65 

Union  Soldiers  from  617 
Mistress  of  the  Seas  111* 
Misuse  of  Worda  200 
Mitchel.  Ormsby  Macknight  311 
Mitchell.  D.  G.  115,  216 

John  511 

Maggie  QUA 

8.  W.  215, 
Mitford.  Mary  R.  215 
Mithra  211 
Mithridates  811 
Mivart,  St.  George  211 
Mixture  of  Chalk  155 

of  Iron  565 
Mnemosyne  211 
Moakibat  211 

Mobile,  Parragut  at  268.  313 

Morho  Stone  501 

Modder  River  211 

Modern  British  Architecture  516 

Gothic  Architecture  515 
Modjeska.  Helen  817.  550 
Moeso-Gothic  Language  125 
Mogul  Empire  3111 
Mohammed  142,  157,  317.  551 
Molasses  501 
Moliere  164*  216 


Mollusea  421 

Molly  Magnirea  139,  512 

Moloch 

Moltke,  Count  von  313 
Moluccas  115. 
Mommsen,  Theodor  218 
Momus  211 
Monaco,  Ruler  of  111 
Monarch,  Le  Grand  120 
Monday  251 
Moneta  211 

Monetary  Statistics  152 
Money.  Amount  of,  in  the  Worla 
181 

and  Credit  in  Canada  81 
Orders  HI 

Time  in  Which  it  Doublea  622 
Mongolian  Racea  894.  401.  012 
Monitor  515 

-Merrimac  251 
Monk.  General  511 
Monkery  321 
Monkeya  501 
Monk'a  Corner  285. 
Monmouth  358.  261 

Duke  of  ail 
Monocacy  282 
Monolith  553,  fill 
Monroe  Doctrine  122 

Jamea  4JL  2 59,  317,  3  49,  850. 
851,  352,  628,  65T  " 
Mont  de  Piete  120 
Montagu,  Lady  Mary  172.  2X6 
Montaigne  164,  216 
Montalembert,  Comte  de  165.  211 
Montana  321 

Admitted  to  Union  50 

Area,  Length,  Breadth  50 

Assessed  Valuation  4!)rt 

Capital  50 

Coal  506 

Compulsory  Education  550 
Debt  498 

Derivation  of  Name  338 
Divorce  Lawa  75 
Eight-Hour  Lawa  11 
Exemption  Laws  22 
Gold  and  Silver  Produced  455 
Governor's  Salary  51 
Interest  Lawa  08 
Legislature  51 
Population  025. 

Property    Rights    of  Married 

Women  12 
Public  Land  655 
Railroad  Mileage  502 
Requirementa  for  Citisenship  48 
Requirementa    for  Practicing 

Law  555 
Requirements    for  Practicing 

Medicine  555 
State  Government  51 
Ststistics  50 

Statutes  of  Limitations  55 
Union  Soldiers  from  617 

Montcalm,  Marquis  de  317 

Monteflore,  Sir  Moses  817 

Montemayor  151 

Montenegro  115 
Ruler  of  112 

Monterey  269 

Montesquieu,  Chsrles  164,  '216 
Montezuma  II.  817 
Montfort,  Simon  do  1 1 7 
Montgol6er,  Joseph  317 
Montgomery-armed  ship  211 
Montgomery,  Richard  3  1 7 

Robert  218. 
Month,  Character  by  the  650 

Gems  Symbolic  or  650 

The  Roman  665 
Months  and  their  Namea,  The  221 
Mnntmarte  158 
Montreal.  Bridge  at  02a 
Montreull,  Gilbert  de  153 
Montrose,  Msrquis  of  817 
Monument,  Bunker  Hill  010 
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Monument,  Washington  £AQ 
Monumental  City,  The  112 
Moody,  D.  L.  an 
Moody  (the  actor),  Dying  Saying 

of  0112. 
William  IL  352,  3ia 
Moon  241 

Moore,  Sir  John  am 

Dying  Saying  of  162 
Moore,  Thomas  173.  216 

Alfred  151 
Moo  res  DA 
Moore's  Creek  263 
Moorfields  222 
Moorish  Architecture  141 
Moors  3d  i 

Divorces  among  the  fill 
Moose  Deer  5QO 
Moravian  Towns  2fifl 
Morditurit,  Frank  6(10 
More,  Hannah  1 42 

Sir  Thomas  142,  2 1(1.  318 
Morey  Letter,  Tfie  122 
Morgan,  Kdward  6  no 

John  P.  lb 
Morganatic  Marriage  130 
Morgarten  2.ri2 
Morley.  ,T..hn  17  1,  2±!i 
Mormons  SS2 
Morocco  1 15.  864 

Leather     * 1 1 

Ruler  of  ill 
Morpheus  241 

Morphine  Poison,  Antidote  for  Jill) 
Morrill,  Lot  M.  152 
Morris.  Clara  fifiQ 
Gouverncur  -**  i  x 

o.  p.  iaa 

Lewis  23.  6lft 

Robert ~2"3.  31H,  lilii 

William  173,  -2U1 
Morrison,  Robert  ixi 
Mora  211 

Morse,  8.  F.  176.  31B 
Mortgage.  Assignment  of  a  111 

of  Land*  til 
Morton,  Karl  of  318 

John  2JL  fill 

J.  Sterling  311 

Levi  P.  42j  an 

Paul  252 
Mosaics  583.  fill 
Moschus  112 
Moses  1 54.  3 IB 
Moscow  fl  i 
Mosquito  5Q1 

Mother  Carey's  Chickens  L3J1 

Goose  122 

of  Pearl  410.  SOI 

of  Presidents  1  .TO 
Motion,  Perpetual  1 8 .1 
Motley,  J.  L.  175^  ^Jji 
Mott.  Lucretia  aid 
Mottoes  of  the  States  fifil 
Moulton.  Louise  C.  217 
Moultrie.  William  311 
Mound  Builders  012 
Mounct  Sully  Qfill 
Mount  Ararat  5  5  3 

Vernon  139.  864.  lift 

Washington  270 
Mountain  Ranges  382.  3BB 
Mountains  383.  388 

Highest  S3i 
Mourning  Customs  675 
Mozart.  W.  3U 
Muehlenherg.  IL  M.  311 
Mueller.  Max  156.  168.  174.  818 
Mui-richhausen.  Baron  von  :i  1  H 
Muhlenburg.  F.  A.  811 
Mulberry  sot 
Muller  LG1 
Mullion  fiJl 
Muloch,  Dinah  M.  211 
Mumfordsrille  269 
Munrhen,  University  of  &fi 
Munin  211 


Munkacsy,  M.  311 
Munster,  University  of  'Ml 
Murfree,  Mary  N.  212 
Murfreesboro  263.  267.  271 
Murger,  IL  165^  2lT^ 

Muriiio  aia 

Murphy,  Joseph  fifiQ 
Murray,  Earl  of  ail 
Musaeua  1M 
Musaus  Lllll 
Muscarius  241 
Muscatel  Wine  5J11 
Muscular  Christianity  139 
Muses  241 
Museum  a&A 

of  Fine  Arts.  Boston  512 
Mum.-  410.  fittfl 

Books  on  LLi 

of  the  Spheres  LIS 
Musical  Terms,  Glossary  of  610 
Musicians  flQQ 
Musk  S01 

Ox  aoi 

Musset,  Alfred  de  lfiS.  211 
Mustard,  Poultice  of  410. 
Mutule  611 
Myrrh  &Q1 

Tincture  of  Afil 
Mystics  ill 

Mythology,  A  Dictionary  of  211 
Mythraa  211 


N.i.iir  sh«h  an 

Naevius  1 55 

Naiads.  The  241 

Nails  410 

Namby-Pamby  139 

Names.  Christian.  Meaning  of  198 

of  States  and  Territories  X1Z 
Nandi  241 

Nanking.  Treaty  of  HQ 
Nansen.  F.  3ia 
Nantes,  Edict  of  139,  101 
Naphtha  SOI 
Napier,  John  311 

Lord  Robert  311 

Sir  Charles  3ia 

Sir  William  173^  HI 
Naples  an 

Napoleon  III.,  Dying  Saying  of 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  2&2 
Narayan  241 
Narcissus  211 
Nash,  John  at8 

Richard  21A 
Nashville  2_7_L  213 
Naat,  Thomas  318. 
Nastrond  241 
Nasturtium  till 
Natal  81.  LM 

Railroad  Mileage  5J13 

Wool  in  5J1 
Natio  241 

National  Academy  of  Design  607 

Rank  Act  51 

Bank  Law  117 

Debts  Llii 
Nation  of  Shop-keepers  139 
Nations,  Illiteracy  of  the  Various 
ill 

Indebtedness  of  1 16 
Wealth  of  Principal  422 
Natron  501 

Natural  Bridge,  The  LIB 
Gas  liTTi 

Storm  Signals  611 
Naturalisation  in  Canada  81 
of  Children  horn  abroad  15 
of  Children  of  Naturaliied  Citi- 
zens as 
of  Chinese  Prohibited  15 
Law  31 
of  Minors  IS 
of  Soldiers  22 
of  Titled  Nubility  15 


Naturaliied    Citizens,  Protection 

Abroad  to  15 
Nautilus  SOI 

Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  522 

Battles  151 
Navarlno  all 
Nave  61_1 
Navies  Qftl 

Navigation,  Ocean  Steam  412 
Navy.  New,  of  U.  8.  012 

Vessels  in  U.  8.  6526 

U.     Pay  Table  fifil 
Neander  lfiS 
Nebraska  3ill 

Admitted  to  Union  10 

Area,  Length,  Breadth  10 

Assessed  Valuation  498 

Capital  10 

Coal  506 

Compulsory  Education  559. 
Debt  122 

Derivation  of  Name  318 
Divorce  Laws  7_5 
Eight-Hour  Laws  41 
Exemption  Laws  22 
Governor's  Salary  51 
Interest  Laws  til 
Legislature  10 
Liquor  Laws  121 
Population  £11 

Property    Rights    of  Married 

Women  21 
Public  Land  611 
Railroad  Mileage  502 
Requirements  forCitlxenship  4A 
Requirements    for  Practicing 

Law  515 
Requirements    for  Practicing 

Medicine  5*88 
State  Government  51 
Statistics  5Q 

Statutes  of  Limitations  fig 

Union  Soldiers  from  617 
Nebuchadnexzar  319 
Nebular  Hypothesis  411 
Necker,  J.  819 
Needle.  Cleopatra's  &QA 
Needles  411 
Negro  Race  fill 
Nelson,  Horatio,  Lord  819.  311 

Dying  Saying  of  112 
Nelson,  John  353 
Nelson.  Samuel  3.51 

Thomas,  Jr.  616 
Nemesis  212 
Nennius  151 
Neolithic  Age  'JJlZ 
Neoplatonista  577 
Nepal  115 

Ruler  of  111 
Nephalia  ZA2 
Nepos  211 
Neptune  242 
Nereides.  The  212 
Nereus  212 

Nesselrode.  Count  von  310 
Nessua  212 
Nestor  15L  169,  212 
Netherlslids  M2,  H5.  Ifil 

Civil  List  aid 

Coins  116 

Commerce  1 16 

Constitution  142 

Debt  112. 

Executive  Power  102 

Instruction  101 

Justice  108 

I, oral  Government  103 

Ministry  1113 

Money  112 

Railroad  Mileage  503 

Religion  101 

Ruler  of  111 
Neufchatel,    Compulsory  Educa- 
tion 560 
Neuville,  Alphon.se  de  319 
Nevada  361 
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Nevada,  Admitted  to  Union  50 
Area,  Length,  Breadth  SO 
Aaaessed  Valuation  4JI8 
Capital  50 

Compulsory  Education  ."i.'iH 
Debt  408 

Derivation  of  Name  228 
Divorce  Lawa  15 
Exemption  Lawa  22 
Gold  and  Silver  Produced  480 
Governor' a  Salary  51 
Interest  Lawa  00 
Legislature  01 
Population  020 

Property    Rights    of  Married 

Women  1ft 
Public  Land  COS 
Railroad  Mileage  SQ2 
Requirementa    for  Cltisenshlp 

a 

Requirements    for  Practicing 

Law  505 
Requirementa    for  Practicing 

Medicine  500 
State  Government  51 
Statistics  50 

Statutea  of  Limltationa  flfi 

Union  Soldiera  from  ti  1  7 
Nevada,  Emma  '.■<■<> 
New  Berne  204 

Bridge  'Jtiti 
New  Brunswick,  Area  and  Popu- 
lation 05 

British  Colony  of  02 

Exemption  Laws  23 

Exports  of  050 

Religion  04 
New  Caledonia  04,  115 
New  England  30A 
New  Guinea  82,  HO 
New  Hampshire  004 

Area,  Length,  Breadth  SO 

Assessed  Valuation  498 

Capital  SO 

Compulsory  Education  550 
Debt  AHA 
Divorce  Laws  25 
Exemption  Lawa  22 
Governor's  Salary  41 
Legislature  21 
History  of  -  H 
Interest  Laws  fifl 
Liquor  Laws  12(1 
Population  030 

Property    Righta    of  Married 

Women  18 
Railroad  Mileage  502 
Ratified  the  Constitution  2_L  00 
Requirements  for  Citizenship  AS 
Requirements    for  Practicing 

Medicine 
Savings  Bunks  4KB 
State  Government  51 
Statistics  50 

Statutes  of  Limltationa  05 
I'nion  Soldiers  from  fill 
Wills.  Peculiaritiea  of  04 
New  Jersey  004 

Area,  Length,  Breadth  SO 
Assessed  Valuation  400 
Capital  4Q 

Compulsory  Education  US 
Debt  AHA 

Derivation  of  Name  300 
Divorce  Laws  25 
Eight-Hour  Laws  12 
Exemption  Lawa  22 
Governor's  Salary  51 
History  of  250 
Interest  Lawa  OB 
Legislature  51 
Liquor  Lawa  121 
Population  005 

Property    Righta    of  Married 

Women  20 
Railroad  Mileage  502 
Ratified  the  Constitution  3_L  SI 


New  Jersey,  Requirements  for  Cit- 
izenship 40 

Requirements    for  Practicing 
Law  000 

Requirements    for  Practicing 
Medicine  500 

Savings  Banks  488 

State  Government  51 

Statiatlca  50 

Union  8oldiers  from  012 

Wills,  Peculiaritiea  of  OA 
New  Liabon  200 
New  London  260 
New  Market  2Lli 
New  Market  Heighta  569 
New  Mexico  004 

Area,  Length,  Breadth  50 

Assessed  Valuation  400 

Capital  50 

Coal  in  506 

Compulsory  Education  550 
Debt  400 

Derivation  of  Name  000 

Divorce  Lawa  25 

Exemption  Lawa  22 

Gold  and  Silver  Produced  400 

Government  51 

Governor's  Salary  51 

Interest  Laws  00 

Legislature  51 

Organized  aa  a  Territory  51 

Population  025 

Property    Rights    of  Married 

Women  20 
Public  Land  600 
Railroad  Mileage  502 
Requirementa  for  Citizenship  40 
Requirements    for  Practicing 

Law  505 
Requirements    for  Practicing 

Medicine  500 
Savings  Banka  408 
Statistics  50 

Statutes  of  Limitations  00 
Union  Soldiera  from  617 

New  Orleana  004 

Anniversary  of  Battle  of  220 
Battle  of  2S4.  250.263,  205.001 
Battle  Near  221 

New  River  Bridge  2fifi 

New  South  Walea  82,  lis 

New  World  100 

New  Year's  Day  220.  232.  001 

New  Yjork.  004 

Area,  Length,  Breadth  5X1 
Assessed  Valuation  400 
Canals  510 
Capital  50 

Compulsory  Education  ,'>:»0 
Debt  AHA 

Derivation  of  Name  ana 
Divorce  Laws  20 
Bight- Hoar  Laws  44 
Elevated  Railways  0~»n 
Exemption  Lawa  12 
Oovemor's  Salary  01 
Grace  Church  510 
History  of  250 
Interest  Laws  00 
legislature  51 
Liquor  Lsws  121 
Number  of  Miles  from  673 
Number  of  Miles  by  Water  from 
020 

Population  fiat 

Property    Righta    of  Married 

Women  20 
Rnilroad  Mileage  snft 
Ratified  the  Constitution  31,  50 
Requirementa  for  Citizenship  40 
Requirements     for  Practicing 

Law  583 
Requirements    for  Practicing 

Medicine  ,188 
Savings  Banka  AAA 
Slate  Government  51 
Statistics  50 


New  York,    Statutes   of  Llmlta- 
tations  flj 

Sub-Treaaury  Building  540 

Temple  Emanuel  540 

Trinity  Church  548 

Union  Soldiers  from  617 

Wills,  Peculiarities  of  00 
New  Zealand  82,  115f  001 

Compulsory  Education  500 
Newfoundland  82,  004 

Coins  400 

Railroad  Mileage  502 
Newgate  100 
Newman,  Cardinal  .'1 1 9 
Newspapers,  First  m7 

Site  of  02A 
Newton,  Sir  Isaac  319 
Newtown  200 
Ney,  Michel  210 
Niagara  Batteries  221 

Battle  of  200 

Cantilever  Bridge  627 

Suspension  Bridge  022 
Nibelungen  Lied  130.  166.  100 
Nicaragua  1 15 

Canal  L±± 

Commerce  110 

Debt  110 

Population  4116 

Ruler  of  114 

Trade  490 
Niccolini  LUU 
Nice,  Councils  of  550 
Nicholas,  Emperor  310 

St.  500 
Nickel  411 
Nicopolis  253 
Nicot,  Jean  210 
Nidhogg  212 
Niebuhr  108,  '.!17 
Niemcewin  l  7t> 
Niflheim  242 
Niger  Coast  Hii 
Night,  Watches  of  the  fi"-t 
Nightingale,  Florence  Hl» 
Nihilism  080 
Niles,  J.  M.  350 
Nilsson,  Christina  000 
Nimbus  61 1 

Nine  Worthies,  The  LOO 
Ninety-five  Theses  of  Luther  502 
Ninety-six  202 
Niobe  242 
Nipe  040 
Nisami  150 

Nitrate  of  Silver,  Antidote  for  400 

Nitre  382.  501 

Nitric  Ether,  Spirit  of  402 

Nitro  Glycerine  052 

Noah  154 

Nobel.  A.  B.  ILLD 

Noble,  j.  w.  aoa 

Noctes  Ambrosianae  130 
Noel  1O0 
Nomiua  242 
Non-Conformists  130 
Nonesuch-privateer  200 
Nordau,  Max  217 
Nordenflycht  100 
Nordica,  Lillian  000 
Norfolk  220 

Norman  Architecture  .ri  1 8 
Normandy  272.  005 

House  of  222 
Noma  212  . 

Norse  Latigunge.  Old  122 
North  America.  Population 

Railroad  Mileage  500 

Woo]  in  511 
North  Anna  200 
North  Carolina  305 

Area,  Length,  Breadth  50 

Assessed  Valuation  408 

Capital  50 

Coal  in  500 

Debt  AHA 

Derivation  of  Name  n:ia 
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North  Carolina,  Divorce  Laws  15 
Exemption  Laws  13 
Gold  and  8ilver  Produced  122 
Government  of  State  &1 
Governor '■  Salary  &1 
History  of  222 
Interest  Laws  fifi 
Legislature  51 

Population  LLLi 

Property    Rights    of  Married 

Women  Li 
Railroad  Mileage  M)2 
Ratified  the  Constitution  31  52 
Requirements  for  Citizenship  AS 
Requirements     for  Practicing 

Law  532 
Requirements    for  Practicing 

Medicine  523 
Savings  Banks  4ii 
Secession  and  Readmisslon  filH 
Sutistics  fill 

Statute*  of  Limitations  ££ 
Union  Soldiers  from  mi 
North  Dakota,  Admitted  to  Union 
SO 

Area,  Length,  Breadth  54 
Assessed  Valuation  AiLEt 
Capital  52 
Coal  in  202 

Compulsory  Education  559 
Debt  122 

Derivation  of  Name  221 
Divorce  Laws  74 
Exemption  Laws  XI 
Interest  Laws  (18 
Population  222 

Property    Rights    of  Married 
Women  Lfl 

Public  Land  222 

Railroad  Mileage  502 

Requirements  for  Citixenship  =Ui 

Requirements    for  Practicing 
Law  532 

Statutes  of  Limitations  Hi 
North  Foreland  021 
North,  Lord  SIS 

Slavery  in  the  G42 
Northern  Giant,  The  LIS 
Northwest  Territories  til 

Exemption  Laws  L3 
Norway  110,  115^  865 

Civil  List  ais 

Coins  432 

Commerce  1 10 

Compulsory  Education  560 

Debt  UUi 

Exports  Qifi 

Gold  and  Silver  Produced  *S1 

Money  4H7 

Railroad  Mileage  Sii3 

Ruler  of  Ui 

Wealth  1112. 

Wool  in  5JJ. 
Norwegian  Language  122 
NossiBe  Si 
Notable  Bridges  221 
Notaries  Public  3 ''..*> 
Notes  22 

Forms  of  SB 
Notre  Dame  139.  532,  833 
Nottingham  Lare  4TST 
Nova  Scotia  82,  225 

Area  and  Population  8S 

Compulsory  Education  520 

Exemption  Laws  Li 

Exports  of  656 

Religion  8a 
Nova  Zembla  865 
November  231.  650 
Nox  2.42 

Noyee,  George  319 
Number,  The  Sacred  646 
Nundina  212 
Nuptialis  212 
Nnriel  242 
Nutmegs  501 

Nux  Vomica  Poison,  Antidote  409 


Nrctelius  212 
Nye.  E.  W.  212 
Nymphs  242 
Nymwegen,  Peace  of  370 
Nysae  242 
Nysaeus  242 
Nystadt,  Peace  of  3_7J} 
Nysus  2A2 

Onk  Grove  267 
Oannes  242 
Oates,  Titua  aiS 
Oath  225 

Oata  Crop  of  the  World  412 
Obambou  242 
Obelisks  553,  604 
Obligations  H  Parents  122 
Obcrammergau  118 
Oberlin,  Jean  a  19 
Obock  04 

Occam.  William  of  2151 
Occupations  in  the  U.  8.  512 
Ocean  Currents  182 

Steam  Navigation  412 
Ocean  Steamship  Lines,  Designat- 
ing Marks  of  SilS 

Night  Signals  on  505 
Oceana,  French  94 

German  S3 

Wool  in  Sll 
Oceanic  Races  4111 
Oceanides  242 
Oceans,  Depths  of  411 
Oceanus  242 
Ocellus  Lucanus  152 
O'Connell,  Daniel   1  i 
Ocridion  212 
Octavia  81S 
October  231.  650 
Ocypete  242 
Ocyro*  242 
Odilon  122 
Odin  212 
Odoacer  81S 
Odyniec  1X1 
Odyssey  139,  ISA 
Oecolatnpadius  ,1 1 It 
Oedipus  242 

Oehlenschlaeger  169.  217 
Oenone  212 
Oersted  169,  SIS 
Offenbach,  Jacques  312 
Ofterdlnger,  Heinrich  von  lfifi 
Ogdensburg  222 
Ogee  011 
Ogive  an 

Oglesby.  Richard  J.  320 

Oglethorpe,  James  320. 

Ogres  119. 

Ogvgia  212 

O  Higgins,  B.  320 

Ohio  ans 

Admitted  to  Union  SO 
Area,  Length,  Breadth  SO. 
Assessed  Valuation  I'.lrt 
Capital  SO. 
Coal  in  220 

Compulsory  Education  SSS 
Debt  498 

Derivation  of  Name  223 
Divorce  Laws  75 
Eight-Hour  Laws  44 
Exemption  Laws  13 
Governor' s  Salary  SI 
Interest  Laws  68 
Legislature  SI 
Population  CIS 

Property    Rights    of  Married 

Women  78 
Public  Land  fi:t.% 
Railroad  Mileage  502 
Requirements  for  Citixenship  IS 
Requirements    for  Practicing 

Law  585 
Requirements    for  Practicing 

Medicine  533 
Saving*  Banks  423 


Ohio.  Interest  Laws  fid 
Statistics  50 

Statutes  of  Limitations  68 
Union  Soldiers  from  611 

Ohm's  Law  412 

Oi  Polloi  129 

Oil  of  Vitriol  M2 

Oklahoma,  Area,  Length,  Breadth 

50 

Capital  5J2 

Derivation  of  Name  223 
Divorce  Laws  LS 
Exemption  Laws  X3 
Government  51 
Governor's  Salary  51 
Interest  Laws  63 
Legislature  SI 
Organised  aa  a  Territory  51 
Population  615 

Property    Rights    of  Married 

Women  18 
Public  Land  63 
Railroad  Mileage  502 
Requirements  for  Citizenship  42 
Requirements    for  Practicing 

Law  Sill 
Requirements    for  Practicing 

Medicine  538 
Statistica  50. 

Statutes  of  Limitations  S3 
Olcott,  Chauncey  fifiS 
Old  Abe  122 

Bailey  LIS 

Dominion,  The  119. 
Old  English  Holidays  22S 

All  Hallowmas  219 

All  Souls'  Day  129 

Candlemas  229. 

Childermas  22S 

Lady  Day  229 

Lammas  Day  22S 

Martinmas  229 

Michaelmas  22S 

Midsummer  Day  223 

St.  Swithin's  Day  212 

Twelfth  Day  £22 
Old  Guard.  The  Kil 

Hickory  129 

Norse  Language  129 

Probs  119 

Prussian  Language  128 

Public  Functionary  111 
River  2ii3 

Saxon  Language  112 

South,  The  129 

Town  Creek  2112 
Oldenburg  112 

Ruler  of  111 
Olen  152 
Olenua  212 
Oleomargarine  412 
Oliphant,  Lawrence  320 

Mrs.  M.  174.  211 
Olive  Oil  A&5T 
Olives  521 
Olmedo  162 
Olmsted.  F.  L.  220 
Olney.  R.  3M,  352 
Olustee 

Olympiads  222 
Olympius  242 
Olympus  212 
Olyras  242 
Oman  1LS 

Ruler  of  114 
Omar  Khayyam  211 

Pasha  220 
Omophagia  141 
Omphale  212 
Onarua  212 

Oneida  Community  520 

O'Neil,  James  220 

Onion  C13 

Ontario  a  ft* 

Area  and  Population  22 
Compulsory  Education  220. 
Exemption  Laws  12 
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Ontario.  Religion  84 
Onuva  212 
Onyx  501,  630,  650 
Opal  03JL  SET 
Opalia  212 
Opalinski  170 
Opelouaas  270 
Opequan  233 
Opiti,  Martin  Xliti 
Opium  531 

Poiaon,  Antidote  for  409 

Tincture  of  131 

Wine  of  133 
Opossum  .'ill  1 
Opa  242 
Oraclea  562 
Oraea  212 
Orang-outang  Sill 
Orange  835 
Orange  Free  State  1X5 

Railroad  Mileage  5u3 

Wool  in  5X1 
Orange  Peel  1X3 

Infusion  of  433. 
Orange,  William  of  320 
Orangeman  120 
Orange*  501 
Orbona  2X11 
Orchard-Knob  223 
Order  6X1 

Order  of  the  Garter  312 
Rules  of  XXd 

Ordinance  of  1787  1X3 

Oreada  2X2 

Oregon  ao* 

Admitted  to  Union  512 
Area,  Length,  Breadth  SO 
Assessed  Valuation  122 
Capital  52 
Coal  in  502 

Compulsory  Education  559 
Debt  123 

Derivation  of  Name  2X8 
Dirorce  Lawa  75 
Exemption  Lawa  22 
Oold  and  Silver  Produced  488 
Governor's  8alary  51 
Intereat  Lawa  S3 
Legislature  51 
Population  035 

Property    Righta    of  Married 

Women  18. 
Public  Land  GX5. 
Railroad  Mileage  502 
Requirements  for  Citizenship  12 
Requirements     for  Practicing 

Medicine  539 
Savings  Banks  483 
State  Government  51 
Btatiatica  SB 

Statutes  of  Limitations  68. 

Union  Soldiers  from  211 
O'Reilly,  J.  B.  211 
Orellan,  Francisco  de  320 
Orfila  223 
Organs  3J55 

Origin  of  131 
Orgies  2X2 
Oriel  211 

Origin  of  the  Daya  of  the  Week 

2X1 

of  Women,  Myths  of  the  0(17 
Origins,  Some  Important  4n:t 
Air  Balloons  122 
Air  Guns  432 
Arquebus  132 
Banking  403 
Barometers  403 
Battering  Ram  403 
Bayoneta  132 
Bellows  403 
Bombs  4±l3 
Bridgea  138 
Bullets  132 
Camera  Obscura  132 
Chain  Shot  403 
Chimaeya  jOJ 


Origins,  Some  Important:  China 

Chronograph  403 

Chronometer  1X3 

Clepsydra  132 

Clocks  408 

Coal  Mines  132 
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Hampshire  501 

Shakespeare.    William    126,  142 
167.  171.  220 

ShalerTN.  "559 

Shamrock  140 

Shaw.  Leslie  M.  852 

Shays.  Daniel  829 

8helby,  Isaac  3Ji2 

Shelbyville  2fil 

8helley.  P.  B.  142^  173.  220 

Shem  154 

Shepardstown  267 

Sheridan,  P.  32!",  3_n 
Richard  B.  1  12.  2  J ' i 

Sherman,  John  829,  351.  352 
Roger  23,  329,  tUJi 
WilliamT.  ^2~7,  343.  352 

Sherry  Wine  502 

Shibboleth  140 

Shlloh  2  01,  343.  GUi 


Shimonoseki,  Treaty  of  370 
Shlntulsm  577 
Ship  Building  422 

Channel  512 
Shipboard,  Bell  Time  on  022 
Ships  655 

Distance  055 

Names  052 

Speed  655 
Shiras,  George  254 
Shoe,  Throwing,  After  Bride 
Olfl 

Short  Selling  525 
Shot,  Chain.  Origin  of  403 
Shower  Bath  122 
Shrove  Tuesday  021 
Siam  112 

Divorces  in  633 

Money  487 

Railroad  Mileage  5XU1 

Ruler  of  114 
Siberia  105. 

Divorces  in  633 

Railroad  Mileage  5U2 

Sicily  aox 

Sick  Man.  The  140 
Sickles,  D.  E.  320 
Siddons,  Sarah  222 
Sidney,  Algernon  222 

Sir  Philip  171.  220 
Siege  of  Orleans  242 

of  Sebastopol  1 1 2 
Siegfried  166 
Siemens,  Sir  Charles  222 
Sienkiewicx  171.  29ft 
Sierra  Leone  82 
Sieyes.  Abbe  165.  222 
Sigel,  Frans  tf2S~ 
Sighs,  Bridge  of  679 
Signals,  Natural  Storm  647 

on  Ocean  Liners,  Night  5Q5 

Train  022 

Weather  422 

Wind  122 
Signers    of    the    Declaration  of 

Independence  23,  010 
Sigoumey,  L.  220 
Silenus  Z44 
Silk  502 

Raw,  Origin  of  404 
Silkworm  122 

Silliman,  Benjamin  170.  S20 
Silurian  Age  aflO 
Silva,  Antonio  da  Cruz  e  1  i">n 
Silvas  3*8 
Silver  502. 
Bear  2D2 

and  Gold,  Facts  About  Am 
in  the  U.  S..  Gold  and  120 
World's    Production    of  Gold 
and  182 

Simma,  W.  G.  175.  220 

Simon,  Jules  22U 

Simonides  123 

Simple  Cerate  461 

Sinai  222 

Sinews  of  War,  The  140 
Single-Speech  Hamilton  1 4ii 
Sinking  Fund  522 
Sirens,  The  242 
Sismondi,  Jean  320 
Slstine  Chapel  MB 
Sisyphus  242 
Siva  245. 

Six  Hundred,  Charge  of  the  140. 

3  -1  .1   

Six  Mile  House  2£fi 
8ize  of  Books  671 
Skalagrimsson,  Egill  168 
Skalds  168 
Skinner.  Olis  660 
Skobeleff,  M.  22i> 
Slater  Fund.  John  F.  fiOI 
Slave  Trade  281 
Slavery  &M 

in  the  North  642 

in  the  U.  I.  Gill 
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Slavonic  Language  128 

Races  HU 
Sleeping  Beauty.  The  HQ 

Cars.  Origin  of  I'ti 
Sleeplessness  152 
Slelpner  215 
Slideli.  John  329 
Sloeum.  iL  W.  330. 
Hlnraklan  Language  128 
Slovlnlan  Language  I 
Smeaton.  John  330 
.Smell  of  the  Lamp  110 
Smith.  Adam  Hi.  3Ju 

Caleb  B.  853 

Charles  E.  358 

Gold  win  330 

Hoke  353 

James  23,  616 

John  380 

Joseph  330,  552 

Mark  tkii 

Robert  851.  852,  253 

Sidney  17JL  220. 

William  330 
Smithson.  James  30D. 
KmithNontan  In-titution.  The  5Ji  Am 
Smollett.  T.  O.  l«i\  172.  113.  220 
Smyrna  3G2 
Snorri  BW,  2Ji 
Soap  123 

Soaps.  Natural  123. 
Soblcski,  King  John  HQ 
SiH'iatism  122 
Sr»cinus.  F.  3311 
Socotra  ti2 
Socrates*  153,  3311 

Dying  Saying  of  662 
Soda  3s2 

Bicarbonate  of  162 

Sulphate  of  162 
Soil.  Character  of  382 

Cultivation  of  303 
Sol  2  IS.  1M 
Solar  System  £3 
Soldiers,  Confederate  Surrendered 
ADZ 

I'nlon,  from  Various  States  ULI 
Solferlno  2M 
Solomon  ILL  15L  33Q 

Islands  '±L 
Solon  119.  153.  33Q 
Solyman  330 
Somal  Coast  21  UiL  Hfi 
Somerset  2<H 
Sotn uus  215 
Song  of  Uolaud  111! 
Songs  of  the  Gondoliers  113 
Sophocles  152,  15L  122>  221 
Sorbonne.Thc  HI 
Sorma.  Agnes  (dJl 
Sortes  Bibllcie  HI 
Sospita  215 
Soter  215 

Sothem.  Edward  A.  330 

Edward  H.  660 
Somlnn  ihL  Ll!i 
Soulouque,  F.  23Q 
Soult  330 

Sound.  Facts  as  to  394 

Sousa.  John  P.  :m 

South  African  Republic.  Money  1*7 

Railroad  Mileage  503 
Bouth  America.  Money  4«7 

Population 

Railroad  Mileage  503 

Trade  126 

Wool  in  511 
South  Carolina  367. 

Area.  Length.  Breadth  50 

Assessed  Valuation  123 

Capital  50. 

Debt  128 

Derivation  of  Name  338 

Divorce  Laws  2fi 

F.xemptlon  Laws  13 

Gold  and  Silver  Produced  i^s 

Governor's  Salary  51 

History  of  25s 

Interest  Laws 


South  Carolina  Legislature  51 
Population  635 

Property    Rights    of  Married 

Women  28 
Kailroad  Mileage  502 
Ratitled  the  Constitution  3JL.  50. 
Requirements  for  Citizenship  12 
Requirements  for  Practicing  Law 

Re<iuirements  for  Practicing  Med- 
icine 5au 
Savings  Banks  in 
Secession  and  Readmission  61* 
State  Government  51 
Statistics  50. 

Statutes  of  Limitations  51 
Union  Soldiers  from  fill 
South  Dakota.  Admitted  to  I'nlon 
5Q 

Area,  length.  Breadth  5il 
Assessed  Valuation  Hfii 
Capital  5Q 

Compulsory  Education  552 
Debt  lifl 
Divorce  Laws  H 
Kxcinption  Laws  21 
Gold  and  Silver  Produced  4s* 
Governor's  Salary  51 
Interest  Laws  £8 
Legislature  51 
Population  635 

Property    Rights     of  Married 

Women  2fi 
Public  Land  635 
Railroad  Mileage  502 
Rei|tiirements  for  Citizenship  12 
Requirements  for  Practicing  Law 

5a6 

Requirements  for  Practicing  .Med- 
icine 52a 
State  Government  51 
Statistics  &Q 

Statutes  of  Limitations  68 
South  Kensington  Museum  111 

Mills  265 

Mountain  262 

Sea  Hubble  ILL  lill 
Southard.  S.  L.  352 
Southern  States,  Kxports  fro,n  r.'j] 
Southey.  R.  223.  22L  553 
Southlield-Albemarle  26i 
Soy  502 

Spain  106.  HA,  253.  257.  3HI 
Civil  fist  31S 
Coins  Ififi 
Commence  Hii 
Constitution  105 
Council  of  Ministers  106 
Debt  llfi 
Fx  porta  656 

Gold  anrl  Silver  Produced  isl 

1 11 « I  ruction  102 

Local  Government  107 

Money  an 

Railroad  Mileage  503 

Religion  102 

Ruler  of  Ul 

Wealth  122 

Whe.n  cr,,|,  I'l'i 

Wool  in  5H 
Spanish  Africa  115 
Spanish  America 
Spanish  American  War.  The  338 
Casualties  in  Army  and  Navy 

330 

Cervera  339 
Miles  339 
Hhsftcr  aaa 
Torn!  332 
Spanish  Fort  261 

Inquisition  535 

Language  128 

Literature  160 

Main  210 

School  of  Art  503 
Sparks.  Jared  830 
Sparre  162 
Sparta  362 
Spurtacus  330 


Speakers  of  Canadian  House  s 

of  V.  S.  House  851 
Speaking  Trumpets.  Origin  of  4Q4 
Specific  Gravity  of  Liquids  632 

of  Substances  121 
Spectacles  121 
Speed.  James  353 

Railroad  5LL  512 
Speke.  John  330. 
Spencer.  Herbert  174,  330,  324 

J.  C.  852 

Spenser.  Edmund  Hi.  167.  171.  221 

Spermaceti  502 

Sphinx  HQ-  215.  Q2L  612 

Spinning  Wheel  i2l 

Spinoza  330 

Splon  Kop  31Z 

SpofTord.  A.  R.  330 

LL  P  .  221 
Spobr  330 
Sponge  502 

Fishing  425 
Spontaneous  Combustion  125 
Spoonbill  502 
Snottsylvanla  265,  2fi<L  CIS. 
Springfield  263,  813. 
Spring  Hill  201 
Spurgeon.  Charles  330 
Spurzhelm  830 
Square  Measure  625 
Squills  162 
Stabat  Mater  HI 
Stael.  Madame de  165,  221 

Dying  Saying  of  iil2 
Stage.  The  660 
Stalwart  HQ 
Stanbery.  Henry  353 
Standard  Time  222 
Standish.  Miles  320 
Stanford.  Jane  Lathrop  331 

I/eland  330 
Stanhope.  Adelaide  660 
Stanley.  Alma  S.  C60 

Dean  332 

Henry  M.  331 
Stanton.  Edwin  M.  831.  352,  353 

Elizabeth  C.  331 
Star  Chamber  111 
Stark.  John  331 

State  Capitol  at  Albany.  N.  Y.  548 

at  Hartford,  Conn.  518 
State  Flowers  CC2 

Governments  51 

Statistics  50 
States.  Admitted  to  Union  50 

Governors  of  U 

Indebtedness  of  686. 

Legislatures  of  U,  18 

Mottoes  of  665 

Names  of  5L  887 

Secession  of  Confederate  618 

and  Territories.  V.  8.  H 

Thirteen  Original  50 

and  the  Union.  The  50. 
Statistics  of  the  Countries  of  the 
World  1J5 

of  the  Press  615 

Railroad  631 

State  50 

Strikes  121 

Territorial  50 
Statute  of  Frauds  SSL 
Statutes  of  Limitations  68 
Staunton  151 
Steam  Engines  125 

Horse  Power  of  401 
Steamers.  Fleet  of  Transatlantic 

Passenger  505 
Stedrnan.  E.  C.  175  221 
8teel,  Damascus- 3al 

Manufacture  of  426 

Pens.  Invention  of  126 
Stein.  Baron  33i 
Sinography  122 
Stephen.  King  212 

Leslie  121,  221 

St.  331 
Stephens.  A.  H,  321 
Stephenson.  Georgs  331 
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Stephenson,  Robert  831 
Sterentlus  2 \r} 
Stereotyping  122 
Sterne.  Laurence  142,  122i  221 
Steropes  245 
Steslchorus  153. 
Stettin.  Peace  of  255 
Steuben,  Baron  321 
Stevens  128. 

Thaddeus  321 
Stevenson.  Adlai  E.  42,  851 

Andrew  351 

CbarlesA.  650 

R.  L.  221 
Stewart,  Alexander  331 

Dug  aid  331 
Stlfter.  Adalbert  m. 
Stillwater  269 
Slims  tin,  F.J.  125 
Stirling,  Oriirin  of  Term  181 
Stirrups.  Origin  of  404 
Stjernhjclm,  George  168 
Stock  Exchange  525 

Food  '  ■'• 
Stockholm,  Rank  of  1M 
Stockings.  Blue  612 
Stockton.  F.  R.  221 

Richard  2L  tLLii 
Stoddard,  R.  H.  125 
Stoddart.  Benjamin  352 

J.  IL  MO 
Stolberg.  Count  162 
Stone  Aire  212 

Blarney.  The  ££1 

Ferry  2GZ 

Lucy  Sitl 

River  U5 

Thomas  2L  CH3 
Stones.  Meteoric  Gtkl 
StoncwallJacksou  111 
Stonington  2iiti 
Stony  Creek  265.  266. 

Lake  268 

Point  262 
Stork  502 

Storm  Signal*.  Natural  641 
Storthing  of  Norway  115 

of  Sweden  102 
8tory,  Joseph  115.  33L  341 
Stowe,  Harriet  B.  175.  221 
Strabo  831 
Stradivari.  A.  83JL  431 
Straits  of  Babelmandeb  3ii2 

Settlements  82.  482 
Strasburg  311 

Strasburg  Cathedral  11L  Ml.  515 

Clock  021 

University  of  96 
Strauss  107,  158. 

J.  331 
Strawberry  Plains  208 
Straw  Measures  626 
Streigbt's  Raid  265 
Strikes.  Statistics  of  191 
Strinholm  158. 
Strong.  William  351 
8tuart.  Alexander  aii  353 

Gilbert  331 

House  of  222 
Stucco  882 
Stud  ley.  John  B.  660 
Sturgeon  502 
8turgis'  Raid  263 
Stylobate  512 
Stymphalides  215 
Styx  215 
Suada  215 

Submarine  Cables  502 
Subscriptions.  Law  of  121 
Substances.  Specific  Gravity  of  121 
Sub-Treasury  Building.  N.  Y.  548 
Sucre  iaa 
Sudan  21 

Sue.  Eugene  165.  221 
Sues  Canal  427,  513 
Suffolk.  Siege  of  -to 
Suffrage.  Woman  QEfi 
Sugar  427,  502 
•f  Laad  1*42 


8uicides  (ill 
Sulla  331 

Sullivan.  Sir  Arthur 
8ulphur  5U2 
Sulphuric  Acid  159 

Ether  159 
Sulus  115 
Sumac  502 
Sumarakow  169 
Sumatra  115 

Summer  Heat  In  Various  Countries 
fit 

8umner,  Charles  115.  331 
Sunday  25L  528 

Schools  523 
Sun  Dials,  Origin  of  ,  ; 
Supreme  Court  of  U.  S..  Justices  of 
351 

Suradcvl  215 
Surinam  115 
Surnames  1H0,  867 
Surprise-Star  2±1 
Surrey.  Earl  of  121 
Surya  215 

Susquehanna,  Bridge  Over  Uie  627 
8wayne.  Noah  U_  351 
Sweden  U5,  867 

Coins  isa 

Commerce  llfi 

Com  pulsory  Education  550 

Debt  115 

Exports  656 

Gold  and  Sliver  Produced  182 

Money  182 

and  Norway  10ft 

Railroad  Mileage  503 

Ruler  of  111 

Wealth  122 

Wool  In  5U 
Swcdenborg,  Emanuel  1£H,  331 
8wedtMh  Nightingale  111 
Sweet  Marjoram  513. 
Swift  Creek  2«VL  266 

j.  U2±  ill  ^i 

SwIntTurrieTA.  C.  173,  221 
Switzerland  11L  1157362 

Coins  188 

Commerce  llfi 

Debt  llfi 

Exports  855 

Money  482 

Railroad  Mileage  5OT 

Ruler  111 

Wealth  422 
Swordfish  502 
Sylphs  2J5 
Sylvester  215 

Symonds,  John  Addlngton  121 
Syracuse  21*,  312 
Syria  212 

Railroad  Mileage  .Vfl 
Syrinx  215 
8zymonowskl  120 

Tabasco  220 

Battle  Near  288 
Table  Etiquette  151 

Paper  £72 
Tabooed  111 
Tabual  91 
Tacita  215 
Tacitus  142,  l^L  221 
Tael  4fl!i 
Taenia  512 

Taft.  Alphonso  352,  353 

W.  1L.852 
Tahiti  &L  115 
Talne  UV>,  221 
Talt.  ATCT  831 
Taj  Mahal  523 
Talfourd  172,  221 
Talladega  22u 
Talleyrand  331 
Talluschatches  22Q 
Talma.  F.  332 

Talinage.  Thomas  De  Witt  332 
Tamarinds  502. 
Tamerlane  155.  332 
Tamil  Language  128 


Tammany  Hall  111 

Ring  111 

8a!  ut  111 

Society  of  622 
Tamultay  26Z 
Tancred  882 

Taney,  R.  B.  832,  352.  353.  851 
Tanning  Leather.  Origin  of  40* 
Tantalus  245.  555 
Tapestry,  Origin  of  1M 
Tapir  502. 
Tapis.  On  the  111 
Tar  Wl 
Tarantula  502 
Tariff  39,654 
Tarpeian  Rock  3*2 
Tarquin  867 
Tarquinius  332 
Tartaric  Acid  452 

Language  128 
Tartars,  Divorces  among  the  631 
Tartarus  215 
Tartary  867 
Tasmania  EL  115 

Compulsory  Education  550 
TasMO,  Bernardo  152 
Torquato  159.  221 
Tassoni  15!1 
Tatitschev  162 
Tax,  The  Single  fed 
Taxes  867 

Taylor.  Bayard  125,  22L  332 
George  23.  616 
Jeremy  221 
John  W.  &">1 

Zachary  42,  200.  832.  349.  350,  62A 
882 

Tehee  hi  an  Language  128 

Tea  867.  502.  513 
Teak  602 
Tearle,  O.  680 
Tecum seh  332 
Tegner.  E.  168.  222 
Telchlncs  215 
Telegraph.  The  421 

In  Canada  fi5 

in  Cuba  21 

Rates  to  Foreign  Countries  iuii 
Telemachus  129. 
Telephone.  The  128 
Telescopes  429,  633 
Tell.  William  215 
Teller.  IL  M.  353 
Tellus  215 

Temperature  3£L  152 

Average  Annual  U.  S.  550 

of  Foreign  Cities  880 
Temple  245 

Bar  HI 

David  832 

Emmanuel.  New  York  542 

The  Jewish  609 
Tenancy  21 
Tenant  20 
Tenters.  David  332 
Tennessee  368 

Admitted  to  Union  50 

Area.  Length.  Breadth  50 

Assessed  Valuation  HJS 

Capital  50 

Coal  5M 

Debt  198. 

Derivation  of  Name  93« 
Divorce  Laws  24 
Exemption  Laws  23 
Governor's  Salary  51 
Legislature  61 
Interest  Laws  65 
Population  635 

Property    Rights    of  Married 

Women  28 
Railroad  Mileage  502 
Requirements  for  Citizenship  12 
Requirements  for  Practicing  Law 

586 

Requirements  for  Practicing  Med- 
icine 582 
8avlngs  Banks  455 
Secession  and  Readmission  618 
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Tennessee  State  Government  51 
Statistics  611 

Statutes  of  Limitation*  OH 

Union  Soldiers  from  612 
Tennyson.  Alfred  111  222 
Tenth  Muse  215 
Terence  155.  222 
Tercntius  151 
Tereua  215 
Tergemlna  215 
Terhune.  Mary  V.  222 
Termagant  111 
Torpander  153 
Terpsichore  215 
Terra  215 

Firma  111 
Territorial  Extent  of  the  British 
Empire  fc2 

Governments  n,  51 

Statistics  it! 
Territories,  Area.  length.  Breadth 
5ft 

Capital!)  50 

Government*  51 

Indebtedness  of  636 

Legislature*  51 

Kamesol  5L  332 

Salaries  of  (lovernors  51 
Territory.  Acquisition  of  661 
Terry.  Ellen  8.12  660 
Tertium.  Quid  LU 
Tertulllan  332 
Tesla,  Nicola  320 
Tessin.  Compulsory  Kducntlnn  In 
Testator  of  Will*  C3 
Tetzcl.John  332 
Ten  tones  363 
Teutonic  Languages  128 
Texan  Independence  631 
Texas  367 

Admitted  to  Union  50 

Area.  Length.  Hreadth  5U 

Assessed  Valuation  42si 

Coal  506 

Capital  5Q 

Debt 

Derivation  of  Name  338 

Divorce  Laws  26 

Exemption  Laws  23 

Gold  and  Silver  Produced  188 

Governor's  Salary  51 

Interest  Laws  £8 

legislature  51 

Liquor  Laws  121 

Population  635 

Kailrond  Mileage  502 

Property     Rlrhls    of  Married 

Women  211 
Requirements  for  Citizenship  111 
Requirements  for  Practicing  Law 

Requirements  for  Practicing  Medi- 
cine 582 
Savings  Banks  inn 
Secession  and  Reudmisslon  618 
State  Government  51 
Statistics  50 

Statute*  of  Limitation*  68  ' 

Union  Soldiers  from  fill 
Thackeray.  W  M.  142.  173.  222 
Thalamus  fil2 
Thal»>erg.  8.  832 
Thales  153,  322 
Thalestris  215 
Thalia  215 
Thames  252.  354 
Thamyrls  215 
Thanet.  O.  222 
Thanksgiving  Day  220,  631 
Tharafa  152 
The  ages  153 
Theater  368 

Franc  als  111 
Theatrical  Performances  181 
Thebes  868 
Thela  245 

Theleme.  Abbey  of  111 
Themis  215 
Theralstocles  332 


Theodora  332 

Theodoric  332 
Theocritus  152.  222 
Theodosiu*  332 
Theognia  152 
Theology.  Books  on  145 
Theophrastus  332 
Tbeosopby  522 
Theresa.  St.  282 
Thermometer. The  4JJ9,  £13 
Thermometry  151 
Therm  opylas  S6a 
Theseus  215 

Temple  of  541 
Thetis  215 
Thihaudcau  165 
Thibet.  Divorces  In  633. 
Thierry  832 
Thiers.  Louis  ltVj,  332 
Third  Class  Mnll  Matter  HZ 
Thirty  Yeara*  War.  The  111 
Thistle  111 

Thomas.  George  JJL  832.  313 

Lor.  352 

Philip  P.  352 
Thompson.  Dcnm.m  600 

J.  M.  222 

Lydla  tkii 

Richard  W.  352 

Smith  852.  854 
Thompson's  Station  201 
Thomson.  James  222 

Sir  William  332 
Thor  141.  845 
Thor'sHelt  215 
Thoreau.  11.  D.  176.  2*1 
Thorensen.  Magdalene  162 
Thorild  1£8 
Thorn.  Treaty  of  262 
Thornton.  Matthew  £L  616 
Thorwaldsen  332 
Tboth  215 
Thrace  368 

Thraco-Hellenlc  Races  4"! 
Threadneedle  Street.  Old  l.adv  o 
111 

Three  Estates  of  the  Realm  HI 
Thucydide*  152.  153.  222 
Thunder  122 
Thunderer.  The  111 
Thurlow.  Lord.  Dying  Saying  of 
Thurman.  A.  G.  322 
Thursby.  Emma  660 
Thursday  221 
Thyadca  215 
Thyrsus  215 
Tibb'sBend  2C 

TilHTlUS  3X1 

Tibullus  155 

Ticlno.  Bridge  over  the  G22 
Tick.  Gn  111 
Ticonderoga  266 
Tide*.  The  129 
Tieck.  L.  167,  222 
Tiedge  16Z 

Tientsin.  Treaties  of  320 
Tiger  602 
Tiglath  Pilescr  211 
Tllden.  Samuel  833. 
Tilly.  Count  333 
Tilsit.  Peace  of  255 

Treaty  of  255,  320. 
Tilts  and  Tournament*  808 
Titnaeus  153 
Timber  502 
Time  215 

Divisions  of  22& 

Measure  of  625 

on  Shipboard  038 

Standard  229 

Variations  of  626 
Timrod.  1L  222 
Tin  502 

Mines.  Origin  of  Alii 

Mines.  World  s  Principal  £59 

Production  of  &M 
Tintoretto  332 
Tippecanoe  259,  221 
Tischendorf  333 


Tlslas  153 

Tisiphonc  215 
Tit  for  Tat  111 
Titan  215 
Titans  215 
Tithes  868 
Tilh  onus  215 
Titian  833 
Titus  333 
Tityus  215 
Tobacco  422.  502 

Plant  368 

Production  512 
Tobago  fi2 
Tocqueville  165,222 
Todd. Thomas  351 
Todleben  333 
Togoland  97,  Ufl 
Tokay  Wine  602 
Tolentlno.  Treaty  of  S70 
Tolstoy  HQ,  222 
Tolu,  Balsam  of  161,  502 
Tom  Thumb  111 
Tom -Town send  270 
Tomato  613 
Tome.  J.  333 
Tompkins.  I>.  333,  ill 
Tonkin*  91 
Tonquin  115 

Railroad  Mileage  503 
Toole  J.  L.  660 
Toombs,  Robert  333 
Top  as  502,  636,  650 
Toplady  Augustus  133 
Torquemada  333 
Torrey  126 
Torricelll  333 
Torso  £12 
Tortoise  582. 
Tory  111 

Toueey.  Isaac  3^2.  3j3 

Toulouse  Zta 

Tour,  The  Grand  HI 

Tourgee.  A.  W.  222 
f   Tournaments  363. 

Tours  25L  812 

Tourvllle.  Comte  de  333 

Toussalnt  L'Ouverture  333. 

Tower,  The  141 

Town  Creek  261 
2   Tracy.  B.  F.  852 

Trade  Dollars  Ihi 

Trade-Marks.  Law  of  52 

Trades  Unions  1151 

Trafalgar  25L  255,  312,  3i4 

Traffic.  Railroads  of  World  503 

Train  Management  633 

Trajan  15fL  833 

Trajan's  Column  588 

Transatlantic  Passenger  Steamers 
506,  508 

Transept  612 

Transfiguration.  The  111 

Transportation  128 
Interior.  Cuba  21 

Transvaal  £2,  115 

Trasima-us  153 

Travel.  Books  on  UK 

Treacle  502 

Treasury  541 

Treaties,  Historic  369 

Treaty  of  Kiel  lffi 

Tree.  Beerbohm  Mi 

Trees.  Age  and  Growth  of  052 

Trefoil  612 

Trent,  Bridge  over  the  £22 
Trenton.  221 
Trevilian  Station  266 
Trevlthick,  Richard  833 
Tuilll  16Q 
Trial  by  Jury  112 
Trichardsfoutein  its 
Triforlum  612 
Triglyph  612 
Trimble,  Robert  854 
Trimmer  111 
Trinidad  82 

Railroad  Mileage  503 
Trinity  Church  141,  bin 
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Triple  Alliance  ILL  320 
Tripoli  lj5,  H6,  363, 

Attack  on  263 
Triptolemu*  245 
Triptych  612 
Trissino  153 
Triterlca  21a 
Tritons  215_ 
Trojan  War,  868,  678 
Trollope.  A.  IT!,  222 
Trophonlus  215 
Tropinskl  170 
Troubadour*  ILL  nil 
Trouverea  HI 
Trowbridge,  J.  T.  222 
Troy  214 

Weigbt  fi2tl 
Troves,  Treaty  of  3611 
Trueba.  Antonio  de  162 
Trumbull  114 

Jonathan  333,  311 
Trumbull-Iris  263. 

-transport*  205 

-Watt  264 
Trumpet,  To  Sound  One'*  Own  HI 
Trust,  Definition  of  526 
Trusts  424 
Truth  245 

Truxtun,  Thorn  a*  333 

Try  Pitikes  of  the  Buddhists.  The  000 

Tuamotu  24 

TUbinsren.  University  of  26 
Tudor  Architecture  545 

House  of  272 
Tuesday  ill 
Tuft-Hunter  141 
Tuilerles  Ml.  368 
Tulip  Mania  HI 
Tune  the  Old  Cow  Pied  of  141 
Tunis.  Railroad  Mileage  ma 

Kulerof  Hi 

and  Tripoli  1M.  US.  36S 

Wool  In  511 
Tunnel  Hill  2M 
Tunnels,  The  Longest  626 
Tupelo  262 
Tupper.  M.  222 
Turanian  Language  123 
Turgenef.  L  8.  170.  222 
Turin  255 
Turkey  102 

Coins  iifi 

Commerce  116 

Debt  Hfi 

Education  103. 

Executive  mi 

Exports  656 

Oold  and  Silver  Produced  467 

Legislative  102 

Money  487. 

Railroad  Mileage  503 

Religion  lfig 

Ruler  114 

Wheat  Crop  422 

Wool  in  5H 
Turkish  Empire  115,  252,  363 
Turkoman,  Divorce  of  a  633. 
Turner.  Joseph  833 
Turnip  nil 
Turpentine  5Q2 

Liniment  of  464 

Spirit  of  4G7 
Turquoise  S02.  6.16.  630 
Turenne,  Vicomto  de  333 
Tuscan  Architecture  544 
Tuscany  Sftft 
Tuspan  265. 
Tutelina  245. 
Twelfth  Day  222 

Night  223 
Twentieth  Century  676 
Tyburn  141 ' 

Tyler.  John  41.  333.  849.  850.  351. 

628.  667   

Tympanum  612 

Tynclale's  Version    of    the  New 

Testament  533 
Tyndall.  John  174,  833 
Truer,  J.  N.  853 


Type-Setting  Machines  430 
Typewriters  430. 
Typhon  245 

Tyrannicide-Dispatch  :  1 

•Revenge  264 
Tyre  868 

Siege  Of  242 
Tyrtama  151,  153. 

Iffl/I  141 

Uganda  Hfi 

Inland  167 

I'llilas  23a 

Uller  245. 

Ulloa,  Don  333 

Ulphilas  333 

Ulrici  l£2 

I'ltor  boats  263 

I'ltramontanes  141 

Ulundl  344 

Clyssea  215^  563 

Umbrellas  430 

Uncle  Sam  630 

Under  the  Rose  HI 

Underground  Railroad,  The  HI 

Underwriter  263 

Undine  167,  246 

Undulatory  Theory  of  Light  4JQ 

Unger,  J.  333 

Union-Iris  263 

Union,  Latin  tii2 

Unions  420. 

Unitarians  520 

United  Kingdom,  Commerce  116 

Debt  Hfi 

Extent  of  32 
United  States  of  America  lfi.  Hi 

Army    Recruiting  Requirements 

Average  Annual  Rainfall  664 

Average  Annual  Temperature  650. 

Ranks  4S5. 

Capital  664 

Census  1890  fill 

Civil  Service  21 

Coinage  at  Mints  43ft 

Commerce  116 

Constitution  10,  23 

Copyright  Law  31 

Customs  Duties  32 

Customs  Regulations  47 

Debt  116 

Eight- Hour  Laws  45 
Executive  10 
Exports  G5fi 
Fighting  Ships  652 
Oold  and  Silver  Produced  487. 
.  Government  10 
History  252 

House  of  Representatives  U 

Judiciary  13 

Legislative  H 

Life  Insurance  in  £23 

-Macedonian  270 

Money  In  ihl 

Naval  Academy,  Annapolis  522 
Naval  Enlistment  663 
Navy,  Pay  Table  663 
Navy,  Vessels  in  Bflfl 
Occupations  in  Mffi 
Present  Population  of  £35 
Presidents  of  114,  312 
Public  Debt  of  505 
Public  Lands  of  £35 
Railroad  Mileage  In  5122,  r*a 
Religious  Denominations  In  515 
Rye  Crop  123. 
Savings  Banks  433 
Salutes  6J2 
8enate  H 
Slavery  in  663 
Speakers  of  the  House  351 
States  and  Territories  H 
Universities  and  Colleges  563 
Vice-Presidents  of  851 
Wars  of  £24 
Wealth  422 
Wheat  Crop  422 
Wool  in  fill 


Universalis!*  521 
Universities  of  Austria  81 

Foreign  662 

of  Germany  26 

of  Sweden  102 

of  the  United  States  v. ; 
University  of  California  526 

of  Cambridge  532 

Catholic,  of  America  52£ 

of  Chicago  527 

Columbia  626 

Columbian  G£s3 

Cornell  525 

Extension  663 

Harvard  523 

of  Japan  161 

Leland  Stanford,  Jr.  622 

of  Michigan  612 

of  Oxford  532 

of  Pennsylvania  649,  595 

Princeton  625 

of  Virginia  597 

Yale  524 
UnlickedCub  HI 
L' nter  den  Linden  HI 
Unwashed,  The  Great  HI 
Unxia  246 
Up  the  Spout  141 
Upas  Tree  HI 
Upper  Ten  Thousand  141 
Uppervllle  262 
Upsala.  University  of  102 
Upshur.  Abel  P.  351,  302 
Crania  216 
Uranus  246 
Urban,  Pope  333 
Urgus  216. 
Urias  27o 

Urqubart,  David  333 
Ursula,  St.  333 
Uruguay  Hfi 

Coin  436 

Commerce  116 

Debt  lift 

Population  42ft 

Railroad  Mileage  503 

Ruler  of  ill 

Trade  CM 

Wool  in  5H 
Usher,  J.  P.  353 
Ussher,  JameR  333 
Ustrialow  120 
Usury  526 
Utah  363 

Admitted  to  Union  50 

Area,  Length,  Breadth  50 

Assessed  Valuation  42n 

Capital  50 

Coal  in  506 

Compulsory  Education  552 
Debt  12a 

Derivation  of  Name  333 
Divorce  Laws  2ft 
Kith'.-Hniirliiu.-  45 
Exemption  Laws  73 
Gold  and  Silver  Produced  IfiS 
Governor's  Salary  51 
Interest  Laws  fig 
legislature  61 
Population  635 

Property    Rights     of  Married 

Women  73 
Public  Land  in  635 
Railroad  Mileage  502 
Requirements  for  Citizenship  li 
Requirements  for  Practicing  Law 

EM 

Requirements  for  Practicing  Med- 
icine 589 
Savings  Banks  483 
State  Government  51 
Statistics  50 

Statutes  of  Limitations  68 

Union  Soldiers  from  617 
Utgord  Lokl  24ft 
Utilitarians  HI 
Utopia  141 

Utrecht.  Peace  of  254,  255,  870 
Union  of  362 
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Vnoclnation  121 

Vacuum  121 
Valencia  4fi& 
Valenciennes  Lace  406 
V  a  lens  834 

Valentine's,  Saint.  Day  22U,  653. 
Valciitluiana  Oil 
Valera  162 
Valerian  168 

Tincture  of  1£2 
Vaiette  321 
Valhalla  UL  216 
Vail  24£ 
Valkyries  £15 
Valla.  Lorenzo  159 
Vallandlgham,  C.  L.  834 
Valley,  Yosemitc  663 
Vallunia  216 
Valmy  2&L  312 
Vampire  UL  502 
Van  Buren  261 

Martin  1L  S2L319.  rwi.  ri^L  flat 
Van  Dyck,  Ernest  tkAl 
Van  Dyke.  H  .1  223 
VanEyck.Jan  295 
Van  Rensselaer,  N.  33J 
Vancouver,  George  331 
Vandals  868 
Vanderbllt,  C.  321 
Vandyke.  Sir  Anthony  331 
Vane.  Sir  Henry  221 
Vanilla  fiffi 
Varangiun*  363 
Varnum.  J.  B.  351 
Varuna  216 
Varus  321 
Vaseencellos  1£3 
Vane.  rortlan<I  ill 
Vatican  HI 

Council  of  the  111 
"  Vaticanua  Mons  "  368 
Vauhan,  Seigneur  de  321 
Vaud.  Compulsory  Kducation  In  [£0 
Vaudeville  llA 
yuutfhtvi  Hin  2tn 

Vcdas.  The  Three  UL  IflSL  180.  WO. 
600 

Venn.  Oarcllaso  de  la  161 

Lo(»e  de  la  223. 
Vegetable  Origins  £12 

Productions  499 
Vegetables.  Comparative  yield  of 

fill 
Velt.  P.  331 
Vejovis  2J£ 
Velasquez.  834 
Velde.  William  van  der  321 
Velocities.    Average    of  Various 

Bodies  £2i 
Velocity  431 
Vendome  Column  868 
Venetian  School  of  Art  ££2 
Venezuela 

Coins  436 

Commerce  liu 

Debt  lifi 

Exports  656 

Gold  and  Silver  Produced  itC 

Population  Hal 

Railroad  Mileage  S£2 

Ruler  Ui 

Trade  126 

Wool  in  .Ml 
Vengeance-Defiance  270 

-Harriet  262 
Venl.  Vldl.  Vlcl  111 
Venice  868 

Bank  of  483 

Bride  of  the  Sea  135 

Bridge  at  622 
Ventilators.  Origin  of  101 
Venus  216 

de  Medici  111 

of  Mllo  111 

Statues  of  £28. 
VeroCru*  264 
Verboeckhoven  834 
Verbum  Sap  111 
Verdi  Giuseppe  S84 


Verdigris  382 

Poison.  Antidote  for  469 
Verdun,  Contract  of  369 
Verestchagln  221 
Vermilion 
Vermont  268 

Admitted  to  Union 

Area,  length.  Breadth  60 

Assessed  Valuation  49B 

Capital  CO 

Compulsory  Education  j£n 
I>ebt  498 

Derivation  of  Name  338 
Divorce  Laws  Iii 
Exemption  Laws  73 
Hold  and  Silver  Produced  188 
Governor's  Salary  51 
Interest  Laws  63 
legislature  £1 
Liquor  Laws  120. 
Population  £25 
Property    Rights      of  Married 

Women  28 
Railroad  Mileage  5Q2 
Requirements  for  citizenship  13 
Requirements  for  l*racticing  Law 

Requirements  for  Practicing  Medi- 
cine 539, 
Savings  Banks  4** 
State  (iovernmeuU  51 
Statistics  50 

Statutes  of  Limitations  6a 

Union  Soldiers  from  612 
Verne,  Jules  222 
Vemet  834 
Veronese  SSI 
Veronica  111 
Versailles  111 

Treaty  ot  310. 
Vertlcordia  246 
Vertunuius  21fi 
Vesalius  334 
Vespasian  321 
Vespers.  The  Sicilian  111 
Vespucci.  Amerigo  321 
Vesta  21fi 
Vestal  Virgins  216. 
Vestry  Hi 

Vesuvius,  Mt.  868.132 

Vczin,  I_L  £60 

Via  Dolorosa  111 

Vlalis  216 

Vlccnfl.  Oil  162 

Vice-Presidents.  U.  8.  13,  851 

Vicksburg  26JL  ?6C.  267^  27L  312 

Farragut  at  262 

Siege  of  261 
Victor  Emmanuel  221 
Victoria  Bridge  £2S 
Victoria.  British  Colony  of  82,  H5 

Queen  272.  834 
Victory  21fi 
Vldor  2fl 
Vienna  868 

Bank  of  181 

Congress  of  370 

Peace  of  320 

Treaty  of  25^  370 
Vlgny  222 
Vikings  208 
Vilas.  William  F.  &3 
Vlllari  1£Q 

Vimirlro,  Countess  de  163 
Vincent.  St.  331 

Vinci.  Leonardo  da  334,  p»8,  551 
Vinegar  882 

Bible,  The  141 
Violin  421 

Origin  of  the  M 
Virchow  168. 
Virgil  112.  155.  223 
Virgin  Queen,  The  HI 
Virginia  369 

Area,  Length.  Breadth  50. 

Assessed  Valuation  198 

Coal  in  5DJI 

Debt  498 

Derivation  of  Kama  33r 


Virginia.  Divorce  Laws  24 
Exemption  Laws  73 
Hold  and  Silver  Produced  4vi 
History  of  258 
Interest  Laws  68 
Legislature  51 
Population  635 

Property    RighU     of  Married 

Women  28. 
Railroad  Mileage  502 
Ratified  the  Constitution  3L  511 
Requirements  for  citizenship  12 
Requirements  for  Practicing  Law 

EM 

Secession  and  Readmlssion  613 
State  Government  51 
Statistics  &fl 

Statutes  of  Limitations  68 

Union  Soldiers  from  £12 

University  of  592 
Virtue  216 
Vishnu  jji; 
Visigoths  369 
Vision.  Limits  of  £65 
Visiting  Cards.  Origin  of  650. 
Vitus  Dance.  St.  Ill 
Vladimir  23J 
Vlakfonteiu  311 

Vogelweide.  Walter  von  der  16fi 
Volapuk  116 
Volcanoes  132 

Height  of  £22 
Volta.  Comte  334.  390 
Voltaire  UJ*  ]■  I.  222 
Von  Moltkc,  General  311 
Von  Ranke  112 
Vosges  215 

Voting.  Qualifications  for  13 
Vulcan  246 
Vu lc a uia  216 
Vulgate  583 
Vulture  502 

Walvnsh  Avenue  HI 

Wade.  B.  F.  231 

Wages  of  a  Child.  Claims  of  Parents 
on  122 

and  Cost  of  Living  505 

Assignment  of.  Ik-maud  for  62 
Wagner.  W.  Richard  321 
Wagram  254 
Walte.  M.  R.  SJH,  251 

System  557 
Waldeck-Pyrraont  115 

Ruler  of  111 
Waldcmar.  King  331 
Wales  £2,  868 

Bridge  In  622 

Courts  of  Justice  in  81 

Local  Government  in  SQ 
Walker.  Francis  A.  126 

Robert  J.  352 

William  334 
Walkuries  £15 
Wall  of  China,  The  I4L  622 

Paper.  Origin  of  #3 

Street  HI 
Wallace.  Alfred  R.  334 

Lew  Hi  223 

Sir  William  834 
Wallachlan  Language  L2S 
Wallack'*  HI 
Waliafrid  111 
Wallenstcln  16L  324 
Wallis  Archipelago  9J 
Walloons  869 
Walnut  613 

Walpole.  Horace  ]72j  223. 

Sir  Robert  834 
Walpurgis  Night  663 
Walrus  502 
Walsh.  Blanche  660 
Walton.  An  Izaak  HI 

George  2^  616 

Izaak  223 
Wanamaker,  John  353 
Wandering  Jew.  The  111 
War,  Army  During  C.  S.  Civil  £12 

Colored  Troop*  in  U.  8.  Army  ■§ 
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War,  Croat  Battles  of  Civil  618 

of  1812  111 

of  the  Rose*  141 

Peninsular  13a 

Trojan  67H 
Warburton.  William  335 
Ward.  Artemus  111 

Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  223 

h.  a.  m 

Mrs.  Humphry  HL  223 
Warde,  F.  66U 
Ware.  William  125. 
Warm  Bath  453 
Warner.  C.  D.  223 
Warrant  of  Attorney  627 
Warranty  522 
Warren.  Joseph  335. 
Wars.  Recent  Desperate :  — 

Abyssluian  342 

American  Civil  313 

Boer  312 

Franco-Oerman  311 

Indian  Mutiny  312 

Philippine  846 

Russo-Turkish  313 

Zulu  311 
Warsaw  369 
Warships  651 
Warwick,  Earl  of  335 
Washburn.  E.  B.  351 
Washington  869 

Admitted  to  Union  50 

Area,  Length.  Breadth  5ii 

Assessed  Valuation  128 

Booker  T.  335 

Bush  rod  ill 

Capital  60 

Capitol  at  547 

Coal  in  506 

Compulsory  Education  552 
Debt  -l.'s 

Derivation  of  Name  22S. 

I)tvorce  Laws  24 

Kxernption  Laws  23 

Ueorice  41,  220,  259,  335.  319,  350. 

Gold  and  Silver  Produced  188 
Governor's  Salary  51 
Home  of  138 
Interest  Laws  63 
Legislature  51 
Monument  fill! 
Population  635 

Property    Rights     of  Married 

Women  28 
Public  Land  635 
Railroad  Mileage  502 
Requirements  for  Citizenship  12 
Requirements  for  Practicing  Law 

sua 

Requirement*  for  Practicing  Medi- 
cine 5S2 
Savings  Banks  188 
State  Government  51 
Statistics  50 

Statutes  of  Limitations  68 

Street  HI 

Treaty  of  870 

Union  Soldiers  from  fill 
Washington's  IHrthduy  230,  631 
Wasp-Avon  269 

-Frolic  220 

-Packet  262 

-Reindeer  267 
Wassail  HI 

Wat  Tyler's  Insurrection  369. 
Watches,  American  316 

Origin  of  ±jl 

of  the  Night  L/i 
Water  882 

Gas  132 

Mills.  Origin  of  HM 
Waterfalls.  The  Great  623 
Watering  Stock  121 
Waterloo  2SL  342,  369 
Water*.  The  Father  of  111 
Watson.  John  223 

William  223 
Watt,  Jamas  8*5 


Watteau.  A.  335 
Watts.  George  F.  335 

Isaac  223 
Wauhatchic  220 
Waxhaws  266 
Wayland.  F.  235 
Wayne.  A.  835 

J.  M.  854 
Ways  and  Means  HI 
Wealth  of  Principal  Nations  122 
Weathercocks,  Origin  of  101 
Weaving  132 
Weber,  Baron  235 
Webster  122 

Daniel  851.  64X1 

Expounder  of  the  Constitution 
ML  [26,888 

Noah  ±X 
Wedding  112 

Anniversary. The  626. 
Weddings.  White  House  661 
Wedgwood.  Joslah  335 
Wednesday  231 
Weed.  T.  335 
Weehawkcn-Atlanta  262 
Week,  Days  of  the  231 
Weights  625 

Apothecaries'  625 

Eggs  623 

Feminine  620. 

Hay  and  Struw  626 

Liquids  632 

Measures  of  626 

Origin  of  HA 

Particular  625 

of  Produce,  Minimum  631 

Troy  626 

Wool  626 
Weismann  335 
Weldon  Railroad  262 
Welhaven  162 
Weil  of  St.  Keyuc  112 
Welle;).  Gideon  352 
Wellesley  College,  Stone  Hall  512 
Wellington,  The  Great  Duke  of  m. 
335 

Wcnceslaus  835 
Wendlan  Language  128. 
Wergeland  1£2 
Werner.  A.  335. 
Wesley,  Charles  223.  235 

John  835 
West.  Benjamin  335 
West  Indies  H5 

Kx ports  of  656 

Railroad  Mileage  AtB 

Wool  in  511 
West  Point  265 

Academy  59ft 
West  Virginia  362 

Admitted  to  Union  50. 

Area,  Length.  Breadth  50. 

Assessed  Valuation  128 

Capital  50. 

Coal  in  506 

Compulsory  Education  552 
Debt  128 

Derivation  of  Name  338 
Divorce  Lawa  22 
Exemption  Laws  23 
Governor's  Salary  51 
Interest  Laws  68 
Legislature  51 
Population  635 

Property  Rights  of  Married  Women 
28 

Railroad  Mileage  502 
Requirements  for  Citizenship  12 
Requirements  for  Practicing  Law 
586 

Requirements  for  Practicing  Med- 
icine 589 
Savings  Banks  188 
State  Government  51 
Statistics  50 

Statutes  of  Limitations  £8. 

Union  Soldiers  from  612 
Wastera  States.  Fx  ports  of  656 
Waitmacott.  Sir  Richard  235 


Westminster  Abbey  142,  36U.  532.  515 

P&liicc  r>*<H 
Westphalia.  Treaty  of  254,  369. 
Wetherell.  Elizabeth  112 
Wezyk  120. 
Whale  502 
Wharton.  F.  325 
Whately.  R.  ZLi 
Wheat  Crop  of  the  World  129 
Wheaton.  Henry  125 
Wheatstone.  Charles  335. 
Wheeler.  William  A.  12,  351 
Whig  112 
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